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TUESDAY,  JULY  20,  1920.^ . 

«•-■■•        '"'•j'""''"""*  ! 

United  States  Senate, 
Select  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Production. 

New  York  CUy,  N.  T. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  in  Room 
1605,  the  Engineering  Societies  Building,  29  West  Thirty-ninth 
Street,  Senator  William  M.  Calder  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  met  pursuant  to  Senate  resolu- 
tion 350,  as  follows : 

UTiereas  the  general  construction  of  houses,  manufacturing  establishments, 
and  buildings  necessary  for  tlie  development  of  the  Nation's  resources,  the 
production  of  essential  materials,  and  the  amelioration  of  present  housing 
conditions  was  curtailed  by  Federal  action  durin?:  the  war  and  Is  now 
seriously  hampered  by  an  unprecedented  demand  for  consumables  and 
lasnrfes,  which  has  diverted  capital,  labor,  and  materials  into  nonproductive 
or  nonessential  fields:  Therefore  be  it 

Reaolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  Senators,  consisting  of  three  members  of 
the  majority  party  and  two  members  of  the  minority  party,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  is  hereby  authorized  to  Inquire  into  and  report  to  the 
Senate  on  or  before  December  1,  1920^- 

(a>  The  existing  situation  in  relation  to  the  general  construction  of  houses, 
manufacturing  establishments,  and  buildings,  and  the  effect  thereof  upon  other 
industries  and  upon  the  public  welfare ;  and 

ih)  Such  mesbures  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  stimulate  and  encourage 
such  constmctlon  work,  to  encourage  popular  investment  rather  than  spending, 
to  fof^ter  private  initiative  in  building,  and  to  insure  cooperation  between  labor 
and  persons  or  corporations  engaged  in  transportation,  banking,  or  other  busi- 
ness  necessary  to  the  development  of  such  construction. 

Such  committee  is  hereby  authorized  during  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress  to  sit 
during  the  sessions  or  recesses  of  the  Congress,  at  Washington  or  at  any  other 
place  in  the  United  States,  to  send  for  persons,  books,  and  papers,  to  administer 
oatlw,  and  to  employ  experts  deemed  necessary  by  such  committee,  a  clerk 
and  a  stenographer  to  report  such  hearings  as  may  be  had  in  connect^"  •"  "'i<^^> 
any  subject  which  may  be  before  such  committee,  such  stenographer's  si^vlce 
:^)  he  rendered  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $1  per  printed  page,  the  expenses^  in- 
volved in  carr>ing  out  the  provisions  of  this  resolution  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
wntlngent  fund  of  the  Senate. 

This  is  the  first  hearing  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Production,  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  inquire  into  meas- 
ures to  insure  the  cooperation  of  persons  engaged  in  banking,  trans- 
portation, and  other  businesses  necessary  to  stimulate  and  encourage 
construction  work  of  all  kinds. 

During  its  preliminary  investigations  the  committee  has  been  ad- 
vised that  the  great  difficulty  in  the  wav  of  active  resumption  of 
the  building  industry  is  the  inability  of  the  manufacturers  of  build- 
ing materials  to  deliver  their  finished  product  to  the  consumer  cm 
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account  of  the  present  transportation  shortage.  The  committee  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  recent  car-service  orders  giving  preference 
to  the  shipment  of  coal  have  operated  to  the  detriment  of  the  build- 
ing industry  and  that  the  coal  situation  might  have  been  solved  by 
action  of  another  character  without  involving  social  and  industrial 
consequences. 

The  committee  has  begun  its  inquiry  with  this  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject and  has  noted  the  recent  comprehensive  report  on  the  New  Eng- 
Ipo^-.  coal*  situation  [submitted  to  the  New  England  governors  by  a 
c6mmittee'*'of -wliSch  Mr.  Storrow  was  a  member.  We  have  sub- 
p^aje^.MF.;Stqrrow'to  appear  before  the  committee,  believing  that 
hfe'  :in1dina€6  tlaiWiedge  of  the  situation  would  be  of  value  to  the 
committee.  We  underetand,  Mr.  Storrow,  that  you  were  fuel  admin- 
istrator of  New  England  during  the  war,  and  that  on  account  of  your 
active  interest  in  the  coal  situation  you  were  recently  appointed  by 
Gov.  Coolidge,  of  Massachusetts,  as  State  fuel  administrator;  and 
also  that  you,  together  with  other  representatives  of  New  England, 
appeared  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  the  request 
01  the  New  England  governors. 

Mr.  Storrow,  we  would  like  you  to  take  the  stand. 

STATEMENT  OF  KB.  TAKES  7.  STOBEOW,  OF  BOSTON,  KASS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Storrow,  I  have  arranged  some  questions  here 
that  I  am  going  to  ask  yoii,  if  you  have  no  objection  to  proceeding  in 
that  manner,  and  as  we  go  along,  if  you  prefer  to  digress  from  any 
of  my  questions,  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

Are  there  ample  coal  deposits  m  this  country  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Storrow.  Yes,  sir ;  this  country  is  enormously  rich  in  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Is  tlief e  an  ample  productive  capacity  in  existing 
mines? 

Mr.  Storrow.  Yes,  sir;  a  productive  capacity  very  materially 
greater  than  the  consuming  requirements.  In  other  words,  the  mines 
of  this  country  have  the  capacity  for  producing  much  more  coal  than 
the  country  can  bum. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  coal  production  of  the  country  this  year 
bid  fair  to  exceed  that  of  previous  jrears? 

Mr.  Storrow.  The  production  this  year  is  considerably  ahead  of 
last  year.  It  is  44,000,000  tons  ahead  of  last  year,  but  running  behind 
the  two  preceding  years.  If  the  consumption  requirements  are  to  be 
considered  for  the  average  of  those  three  years,  the  production  this 
year  would  be  a  little  below  the  average,  but  not  much.  I  can  give 
you  the  Geological  Survey's  figures  for  the  production  this  year. 

In  the  first  158  days  of  this  year,  the  country  has  produced  262,- 
000,000  tons  of  coal. 

In  the  first  168  dajrs  of  last  year  the  country  produced  218,000,000 
tons  of  coal. 

In  the  first  158  days  of  1918,  288,000,000  tons,  and  in  1917,  278,- 
000,000. 

In  other  words,  we  are  something  like  44,000,000  tons  ahead  of 
last  year,  and  we  are  something  like  26,000,000  tons  behind  the  year 
1918  and  about  16,000,000  tons  behind  the  year  1917.  We  have 
been  producing  this  year  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  below  the  record 
year  in  the  production  in  this  country. 
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The  Chairmiax,  Would  that  mean  that  there  will  be  a  coal  short- 
acre  this  year  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Storrow.  The  coal  miners'  strike  of  last  autumn  I  think 
unquestionably  reduced  the  reserves  below  normal  so  that  to  be 
safe  we  need  an  increased  production  for  this  year.  It  is  to  me  per- 
fectly plain  that  our  production  has  not  been  sufficient  up  to  the 
present  time  or  running  at  a  sufficient  rate.  I  do  not  profess  to  be 
particularly  competent  to  pass  on  that,  but  from  all  I  hear  and  all  I 
can  learn  1  have  the  feeling  that  it  would  not  take  much  increase 
over  the  production  as  it  is  now  running  this  month  and  last  month 
and  the  month  before  to  restore  the  balance. 

Production  this  year  has  been  seriously  aflFected  by  this  unau- 
thorized switchmen's  strike.  The  weekly  report  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  which  gives  the  production  this  year  geographically,  shows 
a  very  sharp  drop  in  this  heavy  black  line  at  tne  time  of  that  strike. 
[Exhibiting  report.]  That  has  been  pretty  well  recovered  from,  and 
the  general  tendency  is  still  upward,  so  that  I  do  feel  that  there  was 
a  serious  shortage  at  that  time,  and  there  is  a  shortage  now,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  very  large. 

There  is  this  special  circumstance,  however,  which  bears  upon  the 
general  condition,  and  that  is  up  to  the  present  time  coal  has  not 
been  moving  to  the  Northwest  via  the  Lake  route,  which  is  the  way  it 
must  move,  m  anything  like  normal  volume. 

In  the  Northeast  we  have  also  rather  a  special  problem^  and  we 
have  not  been  getting  in  the  Northeast  our  normal  coal  requirements. 
I  do  not  think  the  Northeast  has  dropped  as  far  behind  as  the  North- 
western States,  but  it  is  very  seriously  behind. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  natural  sources  of  coal  supply  for 
the  Northeast  and  what  are  the  natural  channels  for  coal  distribu- 
tion? 

Mr.  Storrow.  Defining  the  Northeast  as  New  England,  all  of  that 
ti-rritorv'  east  of  the  Hudson  Biver,  the  sources  of  supply  are  the 
Pennsylvania  fields  and  the  fields  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  only 
speaking  of  soft  coal  now. 

From  the  Pennsylvania  field  the  larger  part  of  the  coal  moves 
from  the  mines  directly  to  the  consumer  in  New  England. 

The  West  Virginia  coal  fields  move  something  like  9,000,000  tons 
down  to  the  seaboard  at  Hampton  Boads  or  Baltimore,  and  it  is  then 
carried  by  barge  or  steamer  up  the  coast  to  one  of  the  New  England 
ports  and  is  then  either  consumed  at  tidewater  or  again  put  on  cars 
and  carried  inland. 

I  should  say  that  from  the  Pennsylvania  fields  a  certain  volume 
of  coal  comes  to  New  York^  a  fairly  important  volume,  which  is 
particularly  distributed  to  the  Long  Island  Sound  ports.  Connec- 
ticut is  the  most  important.  Rhode  Island  is  quite  important,  and 
some  to  New  Bedford  and  Fall  River,  and  a  little  as  far  as  Boston. 
The  movement  through  New  York  to  the  Sound  ports  is  a  very 
important  movement.  It  is  about  12  per  cent  normally  of  the  total. 
The  railroads  all  rail  pull  normally  about  40  per  cent ;  40  per  cent 
is  all  they  can  pull.  The  railroads  working  at  their  maximum  ca- 
pacity can  hardly  pull  40  per  cent. 

The  record  year  for  all  rail  routes  to  New  England  were  11,100,000 
tons.    That  was  the  biggest  year  they  ever  have  had,  they  can  not 
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average  that,  and  it  is  very  doubtful,  in  fact  I  do  not  believe  they 
will  do  that  this  year.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  what  they  will 
carry  this  year  will  be  not  over  10,000,000  tons.  They  have  not 
been  running  at  a  higher  rate  than  that.  That  would  be  just  40  per 
cent,  as  I  estimate  the  requirements  of  New  England. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  sufficient  water  transportation  facilities 
available  to  carry  New  England's  needs? 

Mr.  Storrow.  During  the  war  the  Government  was  obliged  to  take 
one  after  the  other,  especially  during  the  first  year,  of  the  vessels 
that  carried  water-borne  coal  to  New  England.  At  the  present  time^ 
however,  I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  there  are  vessels  offering  com- 
paratively in  great  plenty.  I  know  we  can  go  right  out  and  charter 
a  large  number  of  vessels.  So  that  our  difficulties  this  year  are  not 
at  all  due  to  lack  of  ability  to  transport  it  if  the  coal  once  gets  to 
tidewater. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Storrow,  the  information  regarding  the  fact 
that  more  coal  might  be  carried  to  New  England  by  water  caused 
the  committee  to  wire  the  Shipping  Board  on  July  10,  asking  if 
there  were  ships  available  for  the  carrying  of  coal,  and  if  not,  why 
not.  The  director  of  operations  of  the  board,  Capt.  Murphy,  wired 
on  July  13  as  follows : 

William  M.  Cau>er, 

New  York,  N.  Y.: 

Your  wire  12th,  Interstate  CJommerce  Commission  requiring  shippers  secure 
from  that  body  permit  on  all  export  coal.  Reference  New  England  situation 
Shipping  Board  now  employing  25  vessels  this  trade;  these  in  addition  to 
privately  owned  American  vessels  engaged  in  same  business.  This  fleet  taking 
care  present  movement  coal  to  New  England.  Shipping  Board  some  time  ngo 
advised  representatives  New  England  district  willingness  place  vessels  New- 
England  coal  trade  in  sufficient  numbers  to  handle  additional  demand  for  that 
district.  We  have  not  been  called  upon  by  New  England  to  supply  these  extra 
vessels.    R.  F.  2847. 

MuBPHT,  Shipping  Board. 

So  that  your  statement  a  moment  ago  that  there  was  ample  ship- 
ping for  that  purpose  is  borne  out  by  this  telegram  and  a  statement 
of  the  willingness  of  the  Shipping  Board  to  assist  if  called  upon. 

Mr.  Storrow.  Yes ;  and  I  can  add  to  that  that  during  the  last  30 
days  I  have  been  repeatedly  informed  of  vessels  owned  by  private 
owners  who  are  looking  for  jobs.  There  are  steamers  idle  up  and 
down  this  coast  now  looking  tor  up-and-down-the-coast  business. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  lots  of  vessels  available  for  coastwise 
movement  of  coal  ? 

Mr.  Storrow.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  New  England  rail- 
roads with  respect  to  coal,  Mr.  Storrow? 

Mr.  Storrow.  Well,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  think  that  the  reserves 
of  the  New  England  railroads  are  lower  than  they  have  ever  been  in 
the  history  of  New  England — since  I  was  born  at  least,  and  that  is  a 
good  while  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Never  has  been  such  a  severe  shortage? 

Mr.  Storrow.  No,  sir.  The  New  England  railroads  must  store  re- 
serves in  summer.  Very  few  people  realize  the  difficulty  of  getting 
coal  to  New  England  in  the  winter,  as  fast  as  we  bum  it.  Our  trans- 
portation facilities  are  less  efficient,  and  in  a  somewhat  cold  climate. 
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and  our  consumption  goes  up,  and  we  can  not  get  coal  in  winter  as 
fast  as  we  bum  it. 

The  New  England  railroads,  I  should  say,  have  been  accustomed 
for  years  to  go  into  the  winter  with  an  average  of  probably  70  da^^s 
of  coal.  They  do  not  do  that  because  they  like  to,  they  do  not  do  it 
because  of  any  theoretical  reason.  They  do  it  because  in  practice  they 
have  found  they  had  to.  Practically  all  the  New  England  railroads 
to-day  have  just  an  operating  balance,  from  day  to  day.  They  should 
be  well  along  on  their  storage  for  next  winter.  If  they  wait  until 
winter  they  will  never  get  it.  They  can  not  get  it.  It  is  these  warm 
days  beginning  the  first  of  April  when  coal  should  be  moving  in  by 
land  and  sea  ibr  stora^  purposes  to  carry  us  through  the  next  win- 
ter. The  railroads  are  in  a  bad  shape. 

I  can  elaborate  on  that  a  little  more,  Senator.  I  am  thinking  of 
one  railroad  that  would  not  be  running  at  all  now  except  that  it  has 
gone  from  one  manufacturer  to  another  on  its  line  and  borrowed  500 
tons  from  this  man  and  500  tons  from  another,  and  so  on,  and  that  is 
all  it  has  to  go  on. 

One  of  the  other  roads  I  think  has  confiscated  coal.  My  last  infor- 
mation is  up  to  the  27th  day  of  June,  but  I  think  not  a  day  had  gone 
by  from  the  1st  of  June  to  the  27th^  that  they  had  not  taken  coal 
moving  to  manufactories,  public  utilities,  or  something  else  that 
needed  the  coal. 

The  third  railroad  that  I  had  in  mind  told  me  last  week  that  they 
had  not  yet  had  to  take  coal,  but  instead  of  storing  up  for  next  winter 
their  reserves  had  been  going  down  at  the  rate  of  3,000  tons  a  day, 
and  they  were  pretty  nearly  down  to  where  they  would  have  to  take 
coal. 

That  is  the  general  situation  of  our  railroads. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  believe  is  the  cause  of  the  coal  short- 
age in  New  England? 

Mr.  Storrow.  Well,  I  know  what  the  trouble  is  that  is  causing  the 
shortage  in  New  England;  it  is  this:  During  the  war  the  amount 
of  coal  that  moved  to  export  was  limited  in  two  ways ;  first,  because 
steamers  were  not  available  to  carry  it  around  the  world ;  and,  second, 
because  the  Fuel  Administration  had  a  permit  sj^stem,  and  even  if 
a  vessel  did  turn  up  they  did  not  let  it  or  allow  it  to  move  the  coal 
unless  it  was  a  case  where  they  considered  it  absolutely  necessary. 
If,  for  instance,  it  was  necessary  to  send  coal  to  Cuba  to  grind  the 
sugar,  and  get  it  up  here,  they  would  send  it,  but  they  would  not  send 
anv  more  than  enough,  and  so  on.  Each  case  was  taken  up  in  that 
way.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  vessels  were  so  short  that  that  alone, 
as  a  practical  matter,  during  the  war  operated  to  keep  exports  down. 

When  we  ran  into  that  strike  last  autumn,  the  Federal  Fuel  Ad- 
ministrator, Dr.  Garfield,  who  was  busy  at  Williams  CoUefi^e,  dele- 
gated his  powers  as  Fuel  Administrator  to  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration, I  think  to  Mr.  Hines  personally,  and  Mr.  Hines  put  into 
effect  and  continued  a  licensing  system  w*hich  controlled  the  volume 
of  exports.  I  think,  as  nearly  as  1  could  understand  it,  the  principle 
on  which  they  did  it  was  to  see  that  our  necessities  were  taken  care 
of,  and  no  more,  and  then  the  coal  was  allowed  to  go  abroad.  To- 
ward the  end  of  last  winter  or  early  spring  the  system  perhaps  began 
to  be  a  little  less  vigorous,  and  on  the  1st  of  April,  I  think,  those 
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powere  were  surrendered.    At  any  rate,  they  were  absolutely  abro- 
gated and  not  used. 

Since  the  1st  of  April  there  has  been  no  check  whatever  in  regard 
to  the  amount  of  exports  going  out  from  this  country. 

New  England  gets  and  must  get  a  very  large  and  very  material  part 
of  its  supply,  alx>ut  9,000,000  tons,  from  ELampton  Roads.  That  is 
750,000  tons  a  month.  I  will  take  the  month  of  April :  The  export- 
licensing  system  expired  on  the  31st  day  of  March.  In  March,  if  I  re- 
member correctly,  there  were  about  860,000  tons  of  export  from 
Hampton  Roads. 

I  will  give  you  the  total  figures  for  all  tide- water  coal  exports  which 
are  given  by  the  Geological  Survey.  In  January,  1920,  there  were  ex- 
ported 897,000  tons;  in  February,  718.000  tons;  in  M.arch,  1,033,000 
.ons ;  in  April,  1,903,000  tons ;  and  in  May,  1,942,000  tons.  I  think  the 
June  figures  are  not  yet  available. 

The  Chairman,  ihat  is  the  total  export  of  coal  in  the  month  of 
May  this  year? 

Mr.  Storrow.  Yes,  sir;  1,942,000 tons,  and  April  was  1,903,000  tons. 
I  should  say  that  that  is  exports  of  tidewater  coal ;  that  does  not  in- 
clude Canadian  coal. 

The  permit  system  expired  on  the  31st  day  of  March.  Exports  im- 
mediately began  to  jump.  To  go  back  over  a  series  of  years,  the  largest 
amount  exported  from  tidewater  in  anv  year  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  I  oelieve,  was  9,000,000  tons.  I'hat  was  in  the  calendar  year 
1915.    That  was  the  record  vear — 9,000,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  the  year  1915  ? 

Mr.  Storrow.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  record  year.  Now,  you  will  see 
that  since  the  permit  system  went  off  exports  are  running  in  April 
and  ilay  at  the  rate  of  nearly  24,000,000  tons,  1,900,000  for  each  of 
those  two  months,  and  so  far  as  I  am  advised  I  think  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  June  is  a  replica  of  those  other  two 
months,  and  July  the  same,  so  that  we  are  now  jumping  from  a  record 
year  of  9,000,000  tons  to  a  rate  of  nearly  24,000,000  tons.  If  we  takje 
the  average  tidewater  exports  in  previous  years  it  would  be  less  than 
500,000  per  month,  but  the  record  year  was  9,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  this  influence  New  England's  supply? 

Mr.  Storrow.  It  influences  us  very  directly,  because  we  have  to  get 
8,000,000  or  9,000,000  tons  from  Hampton  Koads.  That  is  the  place 
where  the  exports  are  chiefly  from. 

The  figures,  at  least  roughly,  are  these :  In  ApriL  1,900,000  tons 
of  coal  were  brought  down  to  tidewater  at  Hampton  Roads.  Of  that 
1,900,000  tons,  1,300,000,  or  a  little  more,  went  across  the  ocean,  all 
over  the  world.  *^hat  left  600,000  tons  at  Hampton  Eoads  for  New 
England's  needs  w  i  800,000  or  900,000,  for  any  that  came  up  to  New 
York — which  is  nek  much — for  any  that  went  anywhere  along  the 
coast,  and  for  the  (Jovernment  needs — which  are  quite  substantial — I 
should  say,  60,000  or  70,000  tons,  and  when  we  got  all  through  there 
was  about  450,000  tons  left  for  New  England,  which  neeas  from 
Hampton  Koads  ports  800,000  tons  a  month ;  so  that  we  were  getting, 
and  have  been  since  this  flood  of  export  business  came  in  on  the  1st 
of  April,  only  a  little  bit  more  than  half  our  needs  from  Hampton 
Koads. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Storrow,  is  there  no  control  now  over  exports 
of  coal  at  all  by  any  Government  department? 
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Mr.  Storrow.  No,  sir;  there  is  none,  whatever.  It  is  entirely  with- 
out control,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  any  regard. 

I  should  say  this  in  further  explanation:  It  might  be  asked,  if 
1,300,000  tons  are  going  abroad  from  Hampton  Roads  and  New  Eng- 
land is  only  getting  400,000  tons,  why  don  t  we  get  more  ?  The  tru^ 
of  the  matter  is  this :  We  can't  buy  any  more  of  it  by  any  practical 
means.  No  more  can  come  down  because  that  is  all  the  railroads 
can  pull.  The  limit  is  not  the  mines.  The  limit  is  the  railroads  and 
piers.  So  that  we  can  not  bring  any  more  coal  down  to  Hampton 
Koads  by  bidding  for  it.  We  have  to  take  away  from  some  of  these 
foreign  nations  some  of  that  1,300,000  tons.  In  fact,  we  have  got  to 
take  away  some  400,000  tons.  We  can't  do  it.  We  have  bid  for 
coal  until  it  is  selling  in  Boston  Harbor  at  $20  a  ton,  and  it  used 
to  sell,  before  the  war,  for  something  like  $4.  In  other  words,  we 
have  bid  five  prices  for  coal  now,  and  still  we  do  not  get  it,  and  I 
haven't  any  doubt  that  we  could  bid  $50  and  we  would  not  get  it, 
because  a  great  deal  of  that  coal,  I  understand,  is  being  bought  by 
foreign  governments  and  price  is  not  a  point ;  they  are  going  to  get 
their  coal,  and  it  does  not  seem  possible  for  us  to  get  it.  Tliey  are 
bidding,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  a  certain  way  for  coal,  but,  in  reality, 
what  they  are  bidding  for  is  for  a  place  in  those  limited  facilities 
at  Hampton  Koads.  Now,  Hampton  Roads  grew  up  under  the  fact 
that  New  England  was  the  best  customer  for  Hampton  Roads.  We 
took  more  coal  from  there,  and  have  ever  since  it  was  created,  than 
any  other  section  of  the  country,  but  now  our  facilities  there  are 
cut  in  half. 

The  Chairman.  Have  these  increased  exports  of  coal  affected  the 
coal  supply  in  other  sections,  do  you  know ;  and  if  so,  how  ? 

Mr.  Storrow.  Yes;  I  think  they  have  very  materially.  In  the 
first  place,  taking  the  present  exports  for  all  tidewater  ports  which 
are  running  close  to  2,000,000  tons,  when  the  average  export  has  been 
less  in  previous  years  than  500,000  tons,  there  is  an  increased  amount 
of  coal  going  abroad  equal  to  a  million  and  a  half  tons  a  month.  If 
you  compare  it  with  the  maximum  year  of  1915,  it  will  be  10,000,000 
or  11,000,000  tons  more,  in  an  average  year  18,000,000  tons. 

Coal  is  a  peculiar  thing.  If  a  man  has  to  have  coal,  somehow  or 
other  he  is  not  content  to  go  without  it.  He  may  think  he  has  to 
have  a  new  pair  of  shoes,  but  if  he  can't  get  them  he  is  generally 
still  walking  on  leather;  but  it  is  not  so  with  coal.  If  a  man  feels 
that  to  keep  his  plant  running  or  to  keep  the  lights  burning  in  New 
York,  or  for  any  other  purpose  for  which  we  use  coal,  he  goes  after 
it;  so  that  I  think  all  people  who  are  customers  for  coal  and  those 
who  have  studied  it  at  all  realize  that  when  they  deal  with  a  necessity 
that  even  a  small  shortage,  only  4  or  5  per  cent,  is  a  very  serious 
matter.  I  don't  want  to  go  without  it ;  I  don't  believe  you  do.  We 
both  try  to  get  the  same  coal  and  we  can  not  both  get  it,  and  the 
result  of  it  is  that  New  England  has  been  crowded  out  of  its  natural 
market  in  West  Virginia  and  Hampton  Roads.  What  can  we  do? 
There  is  only  one  thing  left  to  do,  and  that  is  to  come  up  here  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  we  have  been  coming  into  Pennsylvania  for  that 
extra  450,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons  a  month? 

Mr.  Storrow.  Yes;  every  30  days.  THe  funny  thing  about  it  is 
that  although  we  go  to  Pennsylvania  we  can  not  get  it,  but  still  we 
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buy  it.  That  sounds  paradoxical,  but  what  happens  is  this :  The  rail- 
roads can  not  pull  that  extra  coal  all  rail.  The  last  fellow  on  the  list 
moves  up  first,  he  goes  and  buys  the  coal ;  he  ought  not  to  be  buying 
that  coal,  but  he  goes  in  and  buys  it  away  from  the  man  who  has 
already  bought.  But  he  can  not  do  that  without  raising  the  price. 
The  operators  have  their  line  of  customers  and  they  won't  drop 
them.  Some  of  them  won't  ever  drop  them  and  others  will  only 
drop  them  when  the  temptation  gets  too  great,  but  the  last  fellow 
comes  in  and  he  buys  that  coal,  and  he  starts  to  move  it  into  New 
England  mostly  all  rail.  When  he  does  that  the  New  England  rail- 
roads are  already  being  loaded  to  their  absolute  capacity,  which  is 
the  fact  every  single  day.  He  crowds  some  other  New  Engiander  out 
of  his  coal.  The  other  New  Engiander  has  contracts  and  he  finds 
he  has  been  getting  60  per  cent  deliveries,  and  then  he  sa^p^s,  "  By 
George,  I  thought  1  was  covered  with  contracts,  but  my  mines  are 
falling  down,"  and  he  hikes  down  to  Pennsylvania  and  then  he  buys 
his  coal,  or  part  of  it,  over  again. 

It  is  not  all  a  New  England  problem,  because  you  take  in  Penn- 
svlvania  and  New  York  when  you  put  that  extra  load  on  them  and 
they  begin  to  find  that  their  contracts  are  falling  down  because  we 
have  o&red  $3  or  $4  more  a  ton,  or  whatever  is  necessary  to  get  it, 
then  they  go  hiking  up  there.  They  may  have  a  contract  for  100,000 
tons  of  coal  and  they  find  that  they  are  only  getting  60,000  tons,  and 
they  go  up  there  and  pretty  soon  they  have  got  contracts;  in  order 
to  get  a  hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal  they  have  got  contracts  for 
160,000  tons,  and  I  do  not  see  any  limit  and  I  do  not  know  where 
it  stops. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  cycle. 

Mr.  Storrow.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  just  what  has  been  happening. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  export  of  coal  in  your  judgment  from 
Hampton  Roads  in  such  large  quantity,  taking  it  from  the  West 
Virgina  fields,  aflfecting  as  it  does  the  exportation  of  the  New  Eng- 
land supply,  causing  you  to  try  to  get  coal  from  Pennsylvania, 
affects  the  whole  country  ? 

Mr.  Storrow.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  on  the  price  question  that  it 
affects  New  York  exactly  as  it  affects  Boston.  It  is  a  common 
market  and  anything  that  moves  it  up  affects  us  both  and  one  just 
as  much  as  the  other  in  price.  I  should  say  that  the  attempt  to 
get  more  coal  out  of  Pennsylvania  may  stimulate  somewhat  the 
amount  of  coal  coming  down  to  New  York,  the  port  of  New  York, 
to  go  by  water,  but  the  limitations  there  are  q^uite  severe.  The  port 
is  congested,  there  are  practically  no  facilities  in  New  York  for 
loading  steamers  with  coal,  so  that  the  unit  of  carriage  to  Connecticut 
and  other  Sound  ports  is  by  these  little  barges,  and  while  the 
bidding  may  increase  a  little  the  amount  of  coal  coming  to  tidewater, 
and  therefore  may  lead  to  a  little  more,  yet  in  practice  it  is  very 
small.  There  can^t  be  much  relief  that  way.  So  we  really  have  no 
way  of  replacing  that  coal  in  New  England  that  is  taken  away  from 
us  and  sent  to  the  four  winds,  and  it  directly  concerns  other  States 
drawing  from  the  Pennsylvania  fields. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  true,  Mr.  Storrow,  that  Great  Britain  has 
placed  restrictions  on  the  export  of  coal  ? 

Mr.  Storrow,  Yes,  sir.  1  was  in  London  five  or  six  days  in  April 
and  May  of  this  year.    I  got  back  here  about  the  30th  of  May.    The 
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newspapers  in  England  were  filled  every  day  with  information  or 
comment  one  way  or  the  other,  some  criticising  and  some  not,  the 
policy  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  limiting  coal  exports.  Coal 
exports  from  Great  Britain  run  normally  a  little  under  6,000,000  tons 
a  month.  That  is,  in  1913,  before  the  war.  At  the  present  time,  I 
think,  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  or  possibly  February  and 
March,  export  coal  was  running  about  2,100,000  tons  a  month.  In 
other  words,  under  Government  control,  and  a  strict  Government 
control,  the  British  Government  is  permitting  about  one-third  or  a 
trifle  more  of  the  amount  of  our  war  exports  to-day  to  go  for  export 
purposes. 

I  read  in  the  Cocil  Age  the  other  day  that  under  a  recent  order 
the  amount  permitted  to  go  for  export  in  Great  Britain  had  been 
reduced  to  1,780,000  tons  a  month,  so  they  have  come  down  since 
then.  The  fact  is  that  the  British  Government  has  pursued  the 
poUcy  of  keeping  their  own  people  employed,  busy,  and  then  sending 
every  pound  to  export  that  they  could  possibly  spare.  Of  course, 
it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  if  the  trade  balance  is  against  them,  as 
it  is,  they  are  going  to  export  every  bit  they  can,  but  they  have  not 
yet  put  anybody  out  of  a  job  or  caused  any  distress  or  permitted  it, 
because  they  are  watching  that  from  week  to  week  and  month  to 
month,  and  they  control  that  according  to  home  conditions.  We 
have  nothing  of  the  sort;  we  are  just  allowing  it  to  run  itself. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Storrow,  has  the  British  curtailment  of  ex- 
ports of  coal  been  the  cause  for  the  increased  exportation  from  this 
country,  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Storrow\  Why,  absolutely,  Senator.  The  British  vessel  that 
can  not  get  its  coal  comes  right  over  here,  and  when  they  name  a 
price  that  is  satisfactory  there  is  no  domestic  condition  that  disturbs 
the  fellow  that  is  going  to  sell  the  coal;  he  lets  the  British  vessel 
have  it,  and  he  may  not  even  know  whether  it  is  going  to  cause  dis- 
tress, or  he  may  say  that  if  there  is  any  distress  some  other  fellow 
can  attend  to  it.  He  sells  the  coal.  So  that  we  are  engaged  directly 
in  trying  to  fill  a  gap  which  is  made  by  the  policy  of  the  British 
Government  in  limiting  their  exports  to  what  can  go  out  of  Great 
Britain  without  causing  distress  and  upsetting  her  industries. 

I  might  say  as  a  matter  of  interest,  going  a  little  further,  that  the 
British  Government  is  so  systematic  about  it  that  it  goes  further  than 
that.  I  believe  that  England  has  three  main  coal  fields,  one  of  which 
is  in  Scotland.  They  decide  just  how  much  of  that  1,750,000  tons 
shall  be  exported  from  each  of  those  fields;  so  they  not  only  are  look- 
ing after  Great  Britain  as  a  whole  but  they  see  that  there  is  no  dis- 
tress or  disturbance  in  taking  too  much  from  one  field  and  expecting 
the  other  fields  to  make  it  up.  Not  only  that,  but  I  understand  the 
British  Government,  when  they  say,  "  Well,  we  have  1,780,000  tons 
tliat  may  go  abroad  until  further  notice,"  they  say  exactly  where 
that  is  to  go — so  much  to  Gibraltar,  so  much  to  France,  so  much  to 
Italy — and  they  send  it  to  or  permit  it  to  move  to  just  those  places 
where  it  is  most  needed,  perhaps,  or  where  they  feel  it  will  do  the 
most  good :  or,  to  put  it  in  an  impersonal  way,  where  the  British 
interests  require  that  it  should  go.  Of  course,  nothing  of  that  sort 
is  being  attempted  here ;  in  fact,  nothing  is  being  attempted. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  is  true  that  British 
firms  are  offering  American  coal  for  sale  to  other  foreign  countries? 
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Mr.  Storrow.  Whj,  yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is  true.  I  had  a  captain 
of  a  steamer  come  into  my  office,  and  my  secretary  saw  him  last 
week — I  was  not  there — a  perfect  stranger  to  me,  and  he  said  he  came 
in  because  he  carried  a  steamer  load  of  coal  from  Baltimore  to 
Genoa,  and  he  said :  "  I  got  in  there  and  there  were  seven  big  steamers 
loaded  with  American  coal  all  lying  out  there  in  the  harbor  "j  and 
he  said,  "  I  knew  you  were  short  of  coal  up  here  " ;  and  he  said — I 
think  he  may  have  used  a  seafaring  term  at  that  point — ^that  it  was 
an  outrage,  and  he  came  in  to  tell  me.  That  was  an  absolute  stranger. 
My  attention  was  called  to  this  advertisement  which  is  given  in  this 
report,  which  appeared  in  a  leading  paper  in  Rome  last  month,  II 
Messagero.    It  is  an  advertisement  of  the  Colliery  Investment  Trust 

iLtd.),  colliery  proprietors,  London,  Swansea,  Paris,  and  New  York, 
lead  office,  171  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.  C.,  Blackfriars,  London, 
E.  C.  It  says,  "The  Colliery  Investment  Trust  (Ltd.),  colliery  pro- 
prietors, are  prepared  to  contract  for  10,000,000  tons  Ajnerican  coal, 
deliveries  to  commence  immediately." 

A  friend  of  mine  saw  that  in  the  Rome  paper  of  June  9  and 
brought  it  into  my  office.  I  do  not  want  to  exaggerate  that,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  is  of  some  significance,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think  our  coal  is  being  offered  all  around  the  world.  Of  course, 
some  of  the  middlemen  will  make  a  sale  and  they  may  not  be  able  to 
deliver  it,  but  they  are  doing  the  best  they  can. 

The  Chairman.  You  referred  a  moment  ago  to  the  fact  that  at 
least  one  railroad  in  New  England,  to  your  knowledge,  was  borrow- 
ing coal  from  the  manufactories  along  its  line. 

Mr.  Storrow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  if  it  is  true  that  the  Egyptian  State 
Eailways  are  being  operated  by  American  coal  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Storrow.  I  understand  it  is  true;  yes,  sir.  I  can  not  say  to 
what  extent,  but  we  shipped  in  April  18,526  tons  to  Egypt,  and  1 
must  say  my  memory  is  not  clear  now  as  to  just  how  I  know  that  the 
Egyptian  Eailways  are  being  operated  by  American  coal,  but  I  do 
know  I  have  heard  it  from  sources  that  make  me  sure  that  that 
statement  is  correct.  Maybe  some  shippers  told  me;  I  have  for- 
gotten. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  railroad  coal  cars 
are  necessary  to  supply  the  export  trade  to  tidewater  ? 

Mr.  Storrow.  I  might  be  able  to  figure  out  something,  Senator. 
I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  safe  for  me  to  tackle  that  offhand.  1 
think  it  is  a  problem  that  could  be  worked  out  because  we  know  the 
movement  of  cars,  for  instance,  from  the  West  Virginia  mines  to 
Hampton  Roads,  and  then  you  could  figure  the  tons,  and  so  on.  I 
could  send  that  to  you  perhaps. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  advise  us  of 
that,  Mr.  Storrow. 

Mr.  Storrow.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  recently  appeared  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Did  you  ask  for  car-service  order  No.  7,  restrict- 
ing the  use  of  all  open-top  car  eauipment  for  the  carriage  of  coal  ? 

Mr.  Storrow.  No,  sir.  My  idea  is  that  the  first  thing  to  do  to  re- 
lieve the  present  situation  is  to  restrict  the  export  of  coal.  I  do  not 
mean  to  do  away  with  it,  but  I  mean  reduce  the  1,300,000  tons,  for 
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instance,  that  is  going  from  Hampton  Roads  to  something  like  800,000 
tons  or  860,000  tons  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  About  one- third? 

Mr.  Stx)rrow.  Yes,  sir ;  hardly  a  third.  We  went  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Conamission  at  the  request  of  the  six  New  England 
governors,  who  met  and  discussed  the  situation,  and  asked  us  to  go 
down  there  to  represent  them.  The  lieutenant  governor  of  Connec- 
ticut and  the  lieutenant  goremor  of  Massachusetts  were  with  us.  The 
names  are  given  at  the  end  of  that  report  We  went  to  ask  the  Inter- 
state Conunerce  Commission  to  issue  such  an  order,  as  would  in  ef- 
fect permit  the  movement  from  Hampton  Eoads  ports  to  New  Eng- 
land to  be  increased  by  about  450,000  tons  a  month.  We  did  not  care 
how  the  coal  came  provided  we  got  it.  But  so  far  as  we  were  then 
advised,  and  so  far  as  I  know  to-day,  that  could  only  come,  could 
only  be  available  at  the  expense  of  the  export  coal,  so  it  might  per- 
haps be  fair  to  say  that  we  were  asking  them  to  issue  such  orders  as 
would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  export  coal  from  1,300,000  tons 
to  something  like  850,000  or  possibly  900,000  tons  a  month. 

We  said  tliat  perhaps  thev  might  view  what  we  were  asking  for 
as  putting  into  the  New  England  service  that  share  in  the  pier 
service  and  that  number  of  cars  which  would  be  necessary  to  let  us 

t  that  coal.    In  other  words,  as  we  viewed  it,  these  foreign  nations 

ad  bought  too  much  of  our  piers  and  too  many  of  the  cars  in  that 
service,  our  advices  being  that  the  amount  of  coal  dumped  at  Hamp- 
ton Roads  can  not  be  increased,  and  we  understand  that  the  choking 
is  in  the  dumping  capacity  of  those  piers. 

I  think  perhaps  you  can  put  down  on  paper  and  reckon  that 
the  piers  ought  to  dump  more  in  any  given  day,  but  I  am  told  that 
the  record  month  for  those  piers,  the  best  they  have  ever  done  in  their 
history,  and  they  have  been  built  quite  a  good  many  years,  the  best 
they  have  ever  done  in  any  30  days  was  in  the  month  of  May,  which 
was  1,940,000  tons.  It  follows,  then,  that  to  give  us  relief  it  must  be 
at  the  expense  of  the  export  ooal.  As  we  put  it,  we  want  our  fair 
share  from  those  piers  and  not  be  crowded  off  by  these  foreign 
steamers,  and  we  want  our  fair  share  of  the  cars  that  are  serving 
those  piers. 

The  Chairman.  Has  car-service  order  No.  7  improved  the  situation 
with  regard  to  coal  in  New  England  ? 

Mr.  SroRROW.  No.  7  is  what  is  known  as  the  open-top  order? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Storrow.  And  your  question,  Senator? 

The  Chairman.  Has  this  order  improved  the  New  England  situa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  supply  of  coal? 

Mr.  Storrow.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Stobrow.  We  do  not  think  it  can  to  any  material  extent.  That 
order  is  an  order  directing  that  all  open-top  cars  be  taken  out  of  other 
lines  of  industry  and  be  used  exclusively  for  the  carriage  of  coal. 
Now,  we  will  suppose  that  the  number  of  cars  by  that  order  in  this 
Pennsylvania  field  has  been  very  materially  increased.  Why 
shoulm't  we  get  some  more  coal  from  Pennsylvania  into  New  Eng- 
land? Well,  we  can't,  and  for  this  reason.  The  railroads  are  pull- 
ing all  the  coal  they  can  pull  to  New  England.    They  can  pull  no 
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more.  If  there  were  1,000,000  more  cars  put  in  there  to-morrow, 
the  New  England  railroads  could  pull  no  more  coal.  We  are  lucky 
if  we  get  the  40  per  cent  that  they  are  struggling  to  pull  now.  A 
little  more  might  come  to  New  York,  but  there  is  the  shipping  ques- 
tion, and  we  can't  get  much  more  that  way.  In  my  oi)inion  no  mate- 
rial amount  more  could  be  gotten  in  that  way.  We  might  get  a  little 
more  in  Philadelphia,  but  not  much  more  there.  So  that  so  far  as 
the  Pennsylvania  field  is  concerned  I  look  on  the  taking  of  all  the 
open-top  cars  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  exclusive^  for  coal  busi- 
ness as  of  practically  no  value  in  the  Pennsylvania  field,  and  in  the 
southern  and  West  Virginia  field  there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  the 
same  storv.  As  I  have  already  said,  no  more  cars  can  be  dumped 
at  those  tnree  big  railway  piers  at  Hampton  Koads,  and  if  no  more 
can  be  dumped  1,000,000  more  cars  in  Pennsylvania  won't  help. 
I  understand  that  the  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  feels  that 
more  cars  might  increase  the  dumping  at  Baltimore,  but  so  far  as  I 
am  aware  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  not  operated  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  New  England  received  no  additional 
coal  under  car-service  order  No.  7.  Did  it  receive  any  additional 
coal  imder  car-service  order  No.  6  ? 

Mr.  Storrow.  Car-service  order  No.  6  is  the  order  that  was  issued 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  a  result  of  the  application 
of  the  six  New  England  governors  on,  I  think,  the  19th  day  of  June 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  relief.  I,  among  others, 
went  down  to  represent  the  governor  of  my  State.  We  told  them 
that  we  had  to  have  more  cosd  from  Hampton  Boads,  and  we  asked 
them  to  see  that  we  had  our  fair  share  ox  those  piers  and  cars,  and 
we  told  them  that  no  more  piers  could  be  built  and  no  more  cars 
could  be  dumped. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  issued  an  order,  and  I  think 
the  material  words  bearing  on  this  are  these :  "  Coal  destined  for 
New  England  shall  have  priority  and  preference  in  the  supply  of 
cars." 

Those  are  the  exact  words  of  the  order — "  priority  and  preference 
in  the  supply  of  cars." 

That  order  sounded  good  to  us,  and  we  thought  we  had  obtained 
relief,  and  all  the  gentlemen  who  were  there  present  designated  by 
each  of  the  six  New  England  governors  went  home,  and  we  thought 
something  was  going  to  happen  and  we  felt  much  better,  but  it  dicfii't 
happen. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  was  no  export  of  coal  restricted  under 
that  order? 

Mr.  Storrow.  No,  sir;  and  so  far  as  I  can  see  that  order  is  of  no 
earthly  use.  Whsit  we  thought  we  were  getting  by  these  words, 
"  priority  and  preference  in  the  supply  of  cars  "  was  the  allotment  of 
certain  cars  for  movement  to  the  piers  for  New  England  coal.  We 
thought  that  we  were  going  to  be  able  to  go  over  to  a  mine  and  say, 
"  Here  are  20  cars.  You  can  have  these  cars  if  you  will  fill  them  for 
New  England.  If  you  don't  want  to  fill  them  tor  New  England  we 
will  take  them  somewhere  else  and  ask  some  other  mine  to  do  it." 
That  is  what  we  thought  "  priority  and  preference  in  the  supply  of 
cars"  meant.  It  was  quite  fully  discussed  by  us  before  the  com- 
mission, and  the  order  was  not  settled  until  the  second  day,  and  we 
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went  in  and  discussed  it  some  more,  but  I  think  we  were  very  stupid 
because  at  the  request  of  the  National,  Coal  Association  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Conojnission  was  asked  two  days  later  to  define  that 
order.  I  think  that  letter  defining  it  is  appended  to  this  report.  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  said  what  the 
order  did  mean,  but  they  said  what  the  order  did  not  mean,  and 
they  said  that  it  did  not  mean  the  ability  to  assign  cars  at  the  mines 
to  move  coal  to  New  England,  and  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  or  so 
far  as  any  New  England  shipper  has  discovered,  we  waked  up  at 
the  end  of  five  or  six  days  and  found  we  had  had  a  fine  trip  to 
Washin^on  but  we  got  absolutely  notliing. 

That  Tetter  defining  the  order  is  given  on  page  36  of  the  appendix 
to  this  report,  which  1  if  I  may  I  would  like  to  present. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  and  insert  it  in  the  record. 

(The  letter  referred  to  by  Mr.  Storrow  is  here  printed  in  full,  as 
follows :) 

June  28,  ld20. 
Mr.  John  Oau.ahan, 

Traffic  Manager  National  Coal  Asaociation, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

De\r  Sib  :  I  have  your  letter  of  the  24th  instant,  in  which  you  quote  a  tele- 
gram, as  follows: 

Chablkston,  W.  v.,  12,J^6  p.  m.,  June  25. 

J.  D.    A.    MOBBOW, 

Vice  President  National  Coal  Association, 

Commercial  Bank  Building,  Washington,  Z).  C: 

I  quote  from  wire  received  from  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co. :  "  Your  wire 
onder  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Order  No.  6.  You  may  be  assigned  cars 
for  New  England  loading  in  addition  to  commercial  supply.  Such  cars  will  be 
assigned  by  Storrow,  in  Boston,  upon  application  from  us.  Please  wire  me 
immediately  how  many  assigned  cars  under  this  order  you  are  willing  accept 
per  week  for  next  30  days,  and  at  what  price.  Hope  you  will  authorize  us 
make  application  for  substantial  number  of  cars  and  thus  help  us  serve  some 
of  our  old  cuBtomer&" 

G.  H.  Capebton. 

You  ask  to  be  advised  if  the  understanding  expressed  in  this  message  is 
correct    My  answer  is  that  that  understanding  is  not  correct. 

Under  service  order  No.  7,  issued  on  June  19,  1920,  carriers  are  required  for 
a  period  of  30  days  to  give  preference  to  coal  in  the  use  of  open-top  cars  suit- 
able for  loading  and  transporting  coal,  with  the  proviso  that  such  cars  may 
be  used  In  service  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  empty  movement,  but  not  to 
points  materially  out  of  line  or  beyond  the  mine  or  mines  to  be  supplied.  This 
order  does  not  require,  authorize,  or  contemplate  any  change  in  the  rules  gov- 
erning the  ratings  of  mines  and  distribution  of  cars  when  the  available  supply  Is 
leas  than  100  per  cent 

Serrlce  order  No.  6,  also  issued  on  June  19, 1920,  required  the  carriers  to  give 
preference  and  priority  to  bituminous  coal  moving  to  any  tidewater  coal  trans- 
shipmait  pier  at  or  north  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  for  coastwise  movement  to  a 
point  in  the  United  States,  and  also  preference  in  supply  of  cars  for  such  lading 
and  In  the  movement  thereof.  This  coal  must  be  consigned  to  a  pool  or  pools  of 
bituminous  coal  at  the  transshipment  port,  and  preference  and  priority  must  be 
accorded  to  it  in  placement  of  cars  and  vessels  and  in  dumping  the  coal. 

Tbls  order  does  not  require,  authorize,  or  contemplate  any  modification  of  or 
deviation  from  the  established  rules  governing  mine  ratings  and  distribution 
of  cars.  Shipments  to  tidewater  piers  for  domestic  points  take  precedence  over 
those  to  such  piers  for  bunkerage  or  for  transshipment  by  water  to  other  points. 
But  in  the  event  of  such  preference  the  order  does  not  direct,  authorize,  or  con- 
template giving  such  preferential  cars  to  any  mine  in  addition  to  or  over  and 
above  its  distributive  share. 

Yon  ask  further  whether  service  order  No.  6  gives  priority  to  New  England 
coal  moving  under  the  provisions  of  that  order  over  coal  moving  to  all-rail  des- 
tinations and  to  pools  at  Lake  Brie  ports. 
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The  order  does  not  give  coal  moving  to  New  England  preference  over  any 
other  coal  moving  to  one  of  the  piers  covered  by  the  order  for  transshipment  by 
water  to  a  United  States  destination  and  consigned  to  or  as  a  part  of  a  pool  or 
pools  at  such  port  To  the  extent  above  indicated  It  does  give  preference  unit 
priority  to  coal  consigned  and  moving  to  the  transshipment  piers  for  coastwitit 
movement  over  all  other  coal  moving  to  the  same  plera. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Edgab  E.  Clabk,  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  said  that  there  are  millions  of  tons  of 
coal  held  on  sidings  in  terminals.  Has  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  the  authority  to  prevent  the  use  of  open-top  cars  to 
held  the  cars  in  this  manner? 

Mr.  Storrow.  Yes;  I  think  as  a  practical  matter  they  can  stop  it, 
or  practically  stop  the  whole  of  it.  I  think  there  are  two  methods  that 
could  be  used.  In  the  first  place  the  speculator  buys  coal  and  has  it 
shipped  to  some  point  in  his  name,  or  an  agent's  name,  but  he  does 
aot  intend  that  to  be  the  final  destination.  So  when  he  has  shopped 
around  and  got  his  figure,  his  top  price,  he  then  asks  for  that  coal  to 
be  reconsigned  to  a  new  shipper  and  a  new  destination.  During  the 
Fuel  Administration  the  reconsignment  of  cars,  which  is  what  the 
speculator  is  doing  (the  fellow  that  is  buying  coal  for  consumption 
faiows  where  he  wants  it  sent),  the  reconsignment  of  cars  was 
stopped.  I  am  not  expert  on  the  legal  side  of  it,  but  I  believe  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  might  stop  that  reconsignment  as 
a  means  of  getting  the  best  use  out  of  existing  railroad  facilities, 
because  it  is  obvious  that  a  car  moved  to  one  place  and  then  held  in 
the  yard  is  blocking  the  yard,  and  for  all  you  know,  it  may  go  back 
over  the  same  track  it  came  on.  And  under  the  responsibility  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  see  that  railroad  facilities  are 
used  efFectively  I  should  suppose  they  could  stop  this  reconsignment. 

Now,  there  is  another  pretty  effective  instrument  that  bears  on  it. 
The  speculator  uses  the  car  for  storage  while  he  is  shopping  around  to 
get  the  top  price,  and  the  per  diem  charge  for  holding  that  car  has  a 
very  direct  bearing  on  how  long  he  will  decide  to  shop  around.  But 
to  prohibit  reconsignment  is  the  way  to  damage  him  and  hurt  other 
people  in  the  least.  If  you  put  a  high  per  diem  on  it  it  will  affect 
everybody.  I  think  a  good  stiff  per  diem  should  be  on  cars.  Well, 
the  president  of  one  of  the  large  coal  companies — well,  he  is  a  railroad 
official,  he  is  vice  president  of  one  of  the  large  railroads — I  under- 
stand has  recently  Drought  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  Inter 
state  Commerce  Commission.  He  said  those  newspapers  indicated 
that  some  shippers  were  forwarding  coal  to  points  in  the  vicinity  of 
large  cities  and  holding  for  an  increase  in  prices,  and  that  the  prac- 
tice ought  to  be  discontinued  in  order  to  improve  the  car  supply.  So 
that  that  vice  president  of  that  railroad  evidently  feels  it  can  be  done. 
It  has  been  done.  It  was  done  during  the  Fuel  Administration.  It 
was  done,  I  think,  by  the  Railroad  Administration. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  opinion,  does  this  speculation  in  coal  cause 
an  unnecessary  use  or  open-top  cars  which  have  been  taken  away 
from  the  building  industry  and  industry  in  general  ? 

Mr.  Stokrow.  Y  es,  sir ;  I  think  it  does.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  issued  that  open-top  car  order,  taking  cars  away 
from  other  industries.  They  do  that  on  the  ground  there  are  not 
enough  coal  cars  in  the  coal  business.  Now,  if  thousands  of  cars  are 
being  held  by  speculators,  which  I  believe  is  the  fact,  it  is  perfectly 
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evident  that  they  are  causing  a  scarcity  of  coal  cars,  and  then  the 
men  who  are  depending  on  their  use  for  building  materials,  are  re- 
quired to  foot  the  bill  and  supply  the  cars.  Well,  now,  that  does  not 
seem  to  be  fair.  I  do  not  think  they  should.  I  think  the  speculator 
ought  to  be  cut  out,  and  I  believe  it  is  absolutely  practical  to  cut  him 
out ;  I  mean  95  per  cent,  or  about  that.  Because  every  car  that  is  un- 
necessarily tied  up  is  one  more  car  that  under  the  present  policy  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  they  are  taking  away  from 
other  trades,  or  it  means  that  having  taken  all  away  from  other 
trades,  which  is  the  present  status,  they  are  going  to  keep  them 
so  much  longer,  because  they  have  not  caught  up  with  the  coal  re- 
quirements, so  that  it  is  a  very  improper  and  unfair  practice,  and  at 
present  the  people  who  require  open-top  cars  for  other  purposes,  per- 
fectly legitimate  purposes,  are  footing  the  bill.  That  is  absolutely 
true. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Storrow,  do  you  believe  the  sale  of  coal  for 
export  at  present  prices  is  prompted  by  motives  of  humanity  or 
motives  of  profit  ? 

ilr.  Storrow.  Well,  I  do  not  like  to  deal  so  much  in  other  people's 
motives.  I  do  not  think  I  have  any  particular  personal  knowledge 
of  the  springs  of  human  action  that  is  not  open  to  other  people. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  as  you  have  testified, 
that  the  exports  of  coal  more  than  doubled  since  the  governmental 
restrictions  were  removed? 

Mr.  Storrow.  Yes;  and  quadrupled  over  what  you  might  call  a 
good  round  normal  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  fair  price  for  coal  before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Storrow.  Why,  my  knowledge  on  that  is  a  little  vague,  but  I 
rather  think  that  the  mine  could  sell  it  at  the  mine  for  $1.25,  and 
that  it  was  getting  a  very  good  price.  Millions  of  tons  and  cer- 
tainly hundreds  of  millions  of  tons  had  sold  for  less  than  that.  I 
think  it  was  around  that. 

The  Chairman.  A  gentleman  whose  business  is  at  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
told  me  that  several  years  ago  he  purchased  at  90  cents. 

Mr.  Storrow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  his  contract  for  this  year  at  the  mine  was 
$3.8G? 

Mr.  Storrow.  Yes,  sir.  The  price  of  coal  now,  spot  coal  at  the 
mines  is  about  $12.  I  hear  of  cases  of  $11  and  I  hear  of  cases  of  $14 
at  the  mines,  but  I  should  think  to-day  the  spot  price  of  coal  at  the 
mine's  mouth  is  about  $12. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  price 

Mr.  Storrow:  In  this  eastern  field. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  price,  if  you  recall,  at  the  time  of 
the  signing  of  the  armistice,  about  ? 

Mr.  Storrow.  Why,  we  were  under  Federal  regulation  then.  I 
certainly  knew  at  that  time,  because  I  was  a  part  of  the  distributing 
machine  of  the  Federal  Fuel  Administration.  I  remember  that  coal 
operators — ^that  is,  a  committee  of  coal  operators  voluntarily  created 
before  the  passage  of  the  Lever  Act,  before  the  Government  acted 
to  regulate  it  at  all,  that  they  would  limit  their  price  to  $3.  That  was 
probably  in  May  or  June,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  That  is 
what  they  thought,  the  operators  themselves. 
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•The  Chairman.  Was  not  that  the  arrangement  they  made  with 
Secretary  Lane? 

Mr.  Storrow.  Yes,  sir ;  and  one  of  the  other  Secretaries 

The  Chairman.  Upset  it? 

Mr.  Storrow.  He  said  it  was  an  outrageous  price,  and  it  was  upset, 
so  that  for  that  time  it  was  either  an  operator's  price,  agreeable  to 
Secretary  Lane,  or,  it  was  an  outrageous  price,  according  to  another 
Secretary.  At  any  rate,  it  must  be  considered  as  the  top  price.  When 
the  Fuel  Administration  was  formed  I  think  the  price  was  originally 
set  at  about  $2.25 — my  recollection  is  about  $2.25  or  $2.  Well,  prob- 
ably $2  is 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  hold  good  at  the  armistice? 

Mr.  Storrow.  No,  sir.  the  expense  of  mining  during  the  war  con- 
stantly crept  up.  The  price  .of  coal  crept  up  slowly,  and  I  should  say 
that  at  the  time  of  the  armistice  the  price  was  $2.75 — about  $3  in 
Pennsylvania  and  $2.60  or  thereabouts  in  the  West  Virginia  fields. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  was  the  price  at  the  mine,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Storrow.  Yes,  sir ;  the  price  at  the  mine. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  say  a  moment  ago  that  the  price  now  at 
the  mine  was  about  $12? 

Mr.  Storrow.  On  spot  coal ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Spot  coal? 

Mr.  Storrow.  Spot  coal.  Of  course^  there  are  all  sorts  of  con- 
tracts which  were  entered  into  last  spring  or  winter  before  we  got 
into  this  mess. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  caused  by  everybody  bidding  against 
everybody  else? 

Mr.  Storrow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  price  of  coal  at  the  mine  $12,  what 
would  be  the  price  at  tidewater  ? 

Mr.  Storrow.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  those  rates,  but  I  recol- 
lect the  rate  from  West  Virginia  mines  to  Hampton  Roads  is  about 
$2.  It  varies  a  little,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  particular 
mine. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  $14  at  Hampton  Boads  ? 

Mr.  bTORRow.  Yes ;  and  I  guess  some  of  tlie  distant  mines  a  trifle 

more. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  resultant  price  in  Boston  ? 

Mr.  Storrow.  And  I  want  to  say,  in  talking  about  $14  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  I  am  within  the  mark,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
New  England  buyers  have  been  bidding  $17  at  Hampton  Roads,  and 
there  have  been  some  large  sales  in  the  last  few  weeks  at  $17,  which 
is  the  best  they  could  do.  I  have,  for  instance,  a  telegram  received 
last  Friday  morning  from  one  of  the  largest  New  England  roads 
which  does  intelligent  buying,  and,  if  I  recollect  correctly,  they  were 
paying  something  like  $16.70;  so  $14  is  below  the  market  at  Hampton 
Koads.  It  costs  $2.75,  the  present  steamer  rate  to  Boston,  and  then 
there  is  insurance  and  various  incidentals.  That  $17  coal,  which 
has  been  actually  paid  at  Hampton  Roads,  that  has  cost  in  Bos- 
ton $20,  and  we  have  had  sales  in  Boston  Harbor  at  over  $20,  and 
quite  a  number  of  them.  In  fact,  the  price  in  Boston  Harbor  for 
that  spot  coal  has  been  running  from  $20  to  $23.  There  was  a  cargo 
sold,  to  my  knowledge,  the  week  before  last — a  whole  shipload — at 
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$23,  Boston  Harbor,  Hampton  Boads  coal.  Now,  before  the  war  the 
price  of  coal,  I  should  say,  in  Boston  Harbor  would  be  around  $4; 
s()  we  have  to  pay  between  five  and  six  prices  to  get  coal,  and  we  are 
not  getting  it  at  that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  what  it  costs  to  mine  a  ton  of 
coal,  Mr.  Storrow  ? 

Mr.  Storrow.  No,  sir ;  I  am  not  very  expert  on  that.  I  think  that 
during  the  war  the  Government  prices,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  $2.60 
for  West  Virginia  coal  and  $3  for  Pennsylvania  coal,  probably  repre- 
sented cost  plus  a  fair  profit. '  At  any  rate,  that  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Fuel  Adininistration. 

I  have  been  trving  to  think — $2.60  for  West  Virginia  and  $3  for 
Pennsylvania.  1  am  inclined  to  think  a  perusal  of  the  reports  of  the 
mining  companies,  who  were  mining  coal  while  those  prices  pre- 
vailed, would  show  a  very  reasonable  profit,  whicli  is  the  proof  of  the 
pudding. 

The  Chairman.  At  $2.60? 

Mr.  Storrow.  Yes;  $2.60  for  West  Virginia,  where  the  seams  are 
thicker  and  mining  costs  less,  and  $3  for  Penns^^lvania.  And  I 
think  I  can  show  you  mining  reports  showing  that  |;hey  had  a  good 
year. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  miner  or  coal  operator  receive  these 
extraordinary  increases  in  prices  that  we  have  oeen  discussing,  or  is 
there  a  middle  man  between  that  gets  it  ? 

Mr.  Storrow.  Well,  I  think.  Senator,  both  of  those  statements  are 
true.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  coal  is  being  bought  directly  from  the 
mine  in  Pennsylvania  to-day  at  $12,  so  that  the  miner  is  getting  the 
whole  of  it.  And  I  think  the  same  thing  is  true  in  West  Virginia. 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  majority  of  the  coal  is  being  bought  at  that, 
! because  the  majority  of  the  coal  is  moving  under  contracts,  but  I 
mean  a  very  heavy  tonnage  is  moving  at  those  figures.  Sometimes 
the  speculator  gets  between,  but  he  is  the  man  who  is  charging  us  in 
Boston  Harbor  what  is  equivalent  at  the  mine  to  fourteen  or  fifteen 
dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Storrow,  have  you  any  idea  what  the  average 
price  of  coal  is  contracted  for,  for  delivery  this  year  in  Boston,  let 
us  sav  ? 

Mr.  Storrow.  Well,  I  have  heard  of  a  good  manv  contracts  -run- 
ninor,  I  should  say^  from  $3.75  to  $4.50.  I  have  heard  much-respected 
operators,  coal  miners,  say  that  they  had  plenty  of  chances  to  sell 
their  coal  for  much  higher  prices  than  $4.50,  but  they  had  been 
unwilHng  to  take  it.  They  had  sold  their  entire  oputput  for  from  $4 
to  S4.50,  and  were  unwilling  to  take  more,  although  they  could 
iret  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Storrow,  what  proportion  of  the  coal  being 
^lelivered  in  New  England  to-day  is  being  shipped  there  at  the  ex- 
f'essive  prices  ?     Have  you  any  knowledge  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Storrow.  I  think  there  is  some  guess  about  that.  I  have 
hoard  it  estimated  or  guessed,  which  is  all  it  is,  by  coal  operators. 
I  hey  say  to  me  that  all  the  mine  coal  that  is  selling  at  these  prices 
is  not  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  total.  I  mean  I  have  heard  the 
operators  say  that.     My  guess  would  be  it  was  somewhat — somewhere 
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between  20  and  30,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  30^  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  is  more  than  20.  In  other  words,  I  think  these  $10,  $12,  and 
$14  mine  prices  probably  cover  from — well,  to  be  conservative,  I 
would  call  it  20.  I  would  be  very  much  inclined  to  think  it  might 
be  25. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  the  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  start? 

Mr.  Storrow.  It  started,  I  think,  exactly  concurrently  with  the 
jump  in  export  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  the  export  of  coal  has 
caused  the  excessive  prices  to  consumers  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Storrow.  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  I  think 
it  has  been  a  very  material  and  important  factor  in  it.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  f  air^  quite,  to  say  as  a  whole  that  that  is  so,  but  it 
had  very  much  to  do  with  it,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  believe  it  has  been 
the  chief  factor. 

The  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  it  would  be  possible  for  you  w^hen  you 
revise  your  testimony  to  give  us  some  idea  as  to  the  resulting  in- 
creased cost  to  the  citizens  of  this  country  through  these  excessive 
exports.    Is  that  possible  to  estimate? 

Mr.  Storrow.   x  es,  sir ;  I  am  willing  to  do  a  little  arithmetic. 

The  Chairman.  Car  you  give  us  that  ofFhand  now  ? 

Mr.  Storrow.  If  somebody  will  take  a  pencil  and  help  me,  I  will 
do  a  little  figuring  out  loud.  The  normal  production  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania region  is  170,000,000  tons.  The  normal  production  in  the 
West  Virginia  fields  is  90,000,000  tons.  There  is  260,000,000  tons. 
Now,  these  excessive  prices  we  are  talking  about  are  in  those  two 
fields.  When  you  go  farther  west  they  are  not  paying  these  prices. 
They  are  paying  high  prices,  but  they  are  not  paying  our  prices. 
How  much  does  that  make  ? 

The  Chairman.  Two  hundred  and  sisfty  million  tons. 

Mr.  Storrow.  Yes,  sir.    Now,  what  would  be  20  per  cent  of  that  i 

The  Chairman.  Fifty-two  million. 

Mr.  Storrow.  Taking  the  estimate  of  the  spot  tonnage  moved  bv 
these  excessive  prices  at  20  per  cent,  gives  52,000,000  tons.  Now,  1 
won't  assume  that  is  selling  at  $12 ;  I  will  assume  it  is  $10.  I  know 
lots  of  it  is  selling  at  $12,  and  I  think  that  is  the  price  to-day.  I  am 
going  to  estimate  that  there  is  a  fair  profit  of  25  cents  at  $4.  That 
that  is  a  fair  profit  and  the  miners  ought  to  have  it.  Now,  from  $4 
to  $10,  is  $6  extra,  and  on  52,000,000  tons  that  is  $312,000,000.  There 
is  $812,000,000  as  sure  as  you  are  sitting  at  this  table,  and  that  is 
not  the  whole  of  it.  I  mean  at  that  annual  rate ; — we  are  paying  that 
bill  as  we  go  along.  In  my  opinion  tliat  is  a  rough  calculation,  but 
I  think  when  you  have  sharpened  your  pencil  and  made  a  better  one, 
it  will  be  higher. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  it  is  costing  the  people  in  this  country  at 
least  $312,000,000  directly  and  perhaps  several  times  that  indirectly. 

Mr.  Storrow.  Yes,  sir.  My  own  view  is  that  that  is  a  conservative 
statement.  And,  I  want  to  point  out  this,  that  if  at  $4  a  man  is  mak- 
ing 25  cents  a  ton,  at  $10,  which  is  not  to-day's  price,  they  are  making 
25  times  a  handsome  profit,  because  the  difference  between  $3.75  or 
$4  assuming  that  is  one  profit,  $6  is  24  quarters,  so  that  at  $10  the 
mines  of  this  country  are  making  25  profits;  at  $12  (and  we  are  buy- 
ing lots  of  coal  at  that  price  at  the  mines)  they  are  making  33  profits. 
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Now,  that  is  what  is  going  on,  and  understand,  I  am  limiting  it  to 
20  per  cent  of  the  total.    Ithink  that  is  a  conservative  figure. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Storrow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  the  seller  of  export  coal  is  not  only  selling 
his  coal,  but  also  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  country,  which 
are  now  inadequate  for  the  conduct  of  the  country's  business? 

Mr.  Storrow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  these  transportation  facilities  cost  the  tax- 
pavers  of  this  country  vast  sums  of  money  in  addition  to  railroad 
tariffs.  I  am  told  that  the  railroads  cost  the  people  of  this  country 
$8*2,000,000  last  month,  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury  in  addition 
to  railroad  tariffs,  paid  directly  by  the  people. 

Mr.  Storrow.  Yes,  sir ;  I  can  snow  you  one  of  our  New  England 
railroads,  the  month  of  June,  was  obliged  to  go  in  and  pay  out 
abnormal  prices  for  coal  compared  with  last  year — this  is  history — 
last  month,  at  a  rate  which  will  make  their  operating  expenses  on  the 
item  of  fuel  alone  $6,000,000  more  than  last  year.  That  is  a  great  deal 
for  one  little  New  England  railroad.  They  are  not  the  big  systems. 
They  are  the  figures  given  to  me  by  the  purchasing  agent  from  his 
books.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  June  he  was  obliged  to  Duy  coal  at  a 
rate  which  put  his  operating  expense  from  that  item  alone  up  past 
$I,(X)0,0OO,  and  in  July  it  will  be  worse. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  statement  is  true  that  the  seller  of  export 
coal  is  selling  our  transportation  facilities  as  well  as  our  coal,  then 
foreiom  countries  are  buying  a  portion  of  our  limited  facilities  as 
well  as  our  coal. 

Mr.  Storrow.  That  is  exactly  what  is  happening,  sir,  in  my 
opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  possible  to  estimate  the  results  of  the  lack 
of  railroad  facilities  on  industry  in  general  ? 

Mr.  Storrow.  I  did  not  get  that. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  judgment  is  it  possible  to  estimate  the  re- 
sult of  this  large  movement  of  export  coal,  together  with  the  re^^wil* 
of  the  lack  of  railroad  facilities  on  industry  in  general,  because  of 
this  export  ? 

Mr.  Storrow.  No;  I  do  not  exactly  see  how  you  could  do  that. 
The  point  of  view  of  the  operators  is  that>this  twelve  millions  a  year, 
if  that  is  the  amount  of  tidewater  export,  is  a  small  factor.  They  are 
vpH'  fond  of  giving  you  the  figures  for  the  total  production  in  the 
United  States.  When  they  do  that  it  makes  the  export  look  like 
an  insignificant  percentage.  The  trouble  with  the  export  business 
is  that  it  is  all  coming  out  of  these  eastern  fields.  The  West  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all.  You  can  not  haul  that  coal  to  seaboard. 
They  saj'  that  the  excessive  export  of  coal  is  a  very  small  baby  and 
one  that  ought  not  to  be  very  much  criticized.  But  I  say  it  io  a  sin, 
anyhow,  and  you  have  a  right  to  say,  "  Well,  that  is  not  a  virtuous 
thinor  to  do." 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Storrow,  in  your  opinion  has  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  right  to  curtail  the  export  of 
coal?   Do  I  understand  that  you  requested  them  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Storrow.  Why,  we  asked  them  to  restore  to  us  a  fair  snare 
of  the  railroad  facilities,  knowing  perfectly  well  the  resultant  thing 
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would  be  the  reduction  of  exports.  In  making  our  case,  we  espe- 
cially made  it  plain  if  they  cared  to  embargo,  it  would  suit  us  very 
well.  We  said,  practically,  to  them,  "  We  suppose  perhaps  you  do  not 
want  to  directly  embargo ;  but,  at  any  rate,  protect  us  Americans  to 
the  extent  of  our  absolutely  necessary  needs  in  the  use  of  American 
railroad  facilities,  and  you  can  do  it  any  way  you  like." 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think,  under  the  transportation  act,  they 
have  the  right  to  direct  an  embargo  on  the  exports  ? 

Mr.  Storrow.  We  are  advised  by  our  counsel  that  they  not  only 
have  a  right  but  that  is  their  duty,  without  even  our  appearing  to 
ask  them  for  it.  The  recent  act  of  Congress,  as  I  remember  it,  gives 
them  broad  powers  to  meet  everything,  what  I  think  is  described  in 
the  act  as  "  transportation  emergency."    I  think  that  is  the  phrase. 

The  Chairman.  Had  the  exports  of  coal  been  curtailed  in  the 
spring,  would  the  present  coal  emergency  and  transportation  short- 
age been  avoided? 

Mr.  Storrow.  You  know,  when  you  get  a  panic  started  in  the  coal 
business — or,  in  other  words,  when  you  get  a  shortage  of  only  4  or  5 
per  cent — you  are  in  trouble.  Now,  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to 
answer  that  question  positively.  I  have  the  feeling  that  if  that  action 
had  been  taken  promptly  it  might  have  had  a  sufficient  effect  to  get 
a  supply  without  all  this  rumpus.  The  operatives  themselves  tell  me 
that  they  think  they  must  have  an  increase  in  coal  production  of  as 
high  as  5,000,000  tons  a  month ;  if  you  believe  that,  then  a  million  tons 
would  not  have  stopped  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Storrow,  who  is  associated  with  you  in  pre- 
paring the  report  from  which  you  have  quoted  here  ? 

Mr.  Storrow.  Eepresentinffthe  State  of  Massachusetts,  Lieut.  Gov. 
Channing  H.  Cox,  David  A.  Ellis,  member  of  the  State  public  utili- 
ties commission,  and  the  Massachusetts  State  fuel  administrator.    We 
went  to  Washington  at  the  request  of  Gov.  Coolidge  to  present  his 
application  for  relief  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.    Con- 
necticut, Lieut.  Gov.  Clifford  B.  Wilson,  Thomas  W.  Kussell,  State 
fuel  administrator.    Maine,  Benjamin  F.  Cleaves,  chairman  public 
utilities  commission;  James  C.  Hamlen,  State  fuel  administrator. 
Rhode  Island,  Malcolm  G.  Chace,  State  fuel  administrator;  J.  E. 
(Jray,  special  representative  of  Gov.  Beeckman.     New  HampshirCj. 
Edwin  C.  Bean,  secretary  of  state ;  Hovey  E.  Slayton,  State  fuel  ad- . 
ministrator.    Vermont,  W.  L.  Davis,  member  of  the  State  board  of  j 
control;  H.  J.  M.  Jones,  State  fuel  administrator.     I  think  two  of  I 
those  gentlemen  were  not  actually  able  to  be  in  Washington,  but  ther 
assisted  in  the  report. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  report  is  the  result  of  your  examinatioa 
into  the  subject? 

Mr.  Storrow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  your  associates? 

Mr.  Storrow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  comes  after  the  meeting  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  on  June  17  ? 

Mr.  Storrow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  governors  or  any  of  the  governors  of 
New  England  taken  any  action  on  this  report  ? 
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Mr.  Storrow.  Yes,  sir.  I  know  the  governor  of  my  State  has 
talked  with  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 
went  to  Washington  and  talked  with  him,  and  he  also  has  commu- 
nicated with  the  i^resident  once  or  twice ;  and  I  think  the  governors  of 
the  other  States  communicated  with  the  President.  I  happened 
to  see  a  telegram  that  Gov.  Holcombe,  of  Connecticut,  sent  to  the 
President,  in  a  Hartford  paper  10  days  ago.  I  think  in  fact  that 
they  have  ail  communicated  with  the  President,  but  of  my  own 
knowledge  I  can  only  say  those  two  governors.  My  own  governor 
and  the  governor  of  Connecticut. 

The  Chairman.  On  July  8,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
granted  a  hearing  to  the  construction  industries  in  accordance  with 
my  own  telegraphic  request  to  that  commission.  The  hearing  was 
for  the  purpose  of  the  repeal  or  modification  of  Order  No.  7.  I  have 
been  aovised  that  the  commission  requested  the  railroads  and  coal 
operators  to  confer  and  make  recommendations,  and  understand  that 
such  conferences  have  been  taking  place  between  the  railroads  and 
the  coal  operators  during  the  past  week. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  you  are  aware  of  these  conferences  and  of 
the  resulting  joint  recommendations  bv  the  railroads  and  the  coal 
operators  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

Mr.  Storrow.  At  the  suggestion  of  an  official  of  the  American 
Railway  Association,  I  was  invited  with  other  New  England  State 
fuel  administrators  to*  meet  a  committee  of  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation in  New  York  on  Friday,  and  I  met  the  committee.  That  meet- 
ing adjourned  until  yesterday,  but  some  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  present  at  the  Northwest  hearing  in  Washington,  and 
that  committee  has  been  in  conference  with  all  the  New  England 
State  fuel  administrators.  I  understand  that  some  sort  of  a  plan 
with  relation  to  conditions  in  the  Northwest  was  presented  to  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  yesterday.  I  have  not  seen  a  copy 
of  tlic  plan.  I  presume  tliat  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion would  send  you  a  copy.  The  operators  told  us  that  they  were 
going  to  make  an  effort  to  relieve  conditions  in  New  England,  and 
have  been  discussing  with  us  what  can  be  set  up  for  that  purpose 
these  last  two  days.  I  can  not  say  that  it  has  been  solved  yet.  The 
committee  of  operators  is  meeting  with  us.  The  situation  should 
elicit  their  interest  and  efforts.  They  are  showing  that  they  are  dis- 
posed to  try  to  do  something. 

Xow,  I  think,  as  long  as  I  am  speaking  of  it,  it  is  proper  for  me 
to  say  that  there  is  no  disposition  to  interfere  with  the  volume  of 
the  export  business.  The  attempted  solution  is  moving  along  lines 
of  trying  to  increase  the  amount  of  coal  in  some  other  way. 

The  Chairman.  Without  doing  it  with  the  supply  from  Hampton 
Roads  ? 

ilr.  Storrotv.  They  are  talking  now  of  trying  to  increase  the 
amount  of  coal  at  Baltimore.  That  is  as  far  as  we  have  gone.  I 
think  the  plan  suggested  is  made  in  good  faith.  I  can  not  say  that 
any  plan  has  yet  been  presented  that  I  am  satisfied  will  do  the  job. 
It  may  be  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days,  but  it  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  work  out — to  hang  on  to  those  exports  and  send  us  more 
coal. 
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The  Chairman.  I  have  been  requested  to  ask  you,  Mr,  Storrow — 
you  may  answer  if  you  feel  disposed — the  name  of  the  New  England 
railroad  which  has  been  forced  to  borrow  coal,  and  the  railroad 
which  had  to  confiscate  some  of  the  shipments  along  the  line. 

Mr.  Storrow.  What  is  the  name  of  those  two  railroads? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Storrow.  I  think  it  is  proper  I  should  answer  the  question. 
The  railroad  that  has  been  begging  and  borrowing  coal  from  quite 
a  large  number  of  its  manufacturers  to  keep  it  open  is  the  Maine 
Central.  The  Maine  Central  is  the  main  arterv  of  the  State  of  Maine. 
It  is  pretty  near  the  only  railroad  in  it.  When  the  Maine  Central 
shuts  down  the  State  of  Maine  is  gone.  There  is  one  other  railroad — 
the  Bangor  &  Aroostook — which  is  another  railroad,  but  that  is  in 
northern  Maine.  If  the  Maine  Central  shuts  down,  the  State  of 
Maine  will  have  to  go  back  to  .stage  coaches.  The  railroad  which 
confiscated  coal  is  the  New  York,  Jfew  Haven  &  Hartford.  I  do  not 
want  to  say  that  that  is  all  the  confiscation  that  has  taken  place,  but 
I  happen  to  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Storrow,  the  committee  wishes  to  thank  you 
for  your  testimony  and  for  coming  here.  I  know  it  is  at  some  in- 
convenience.   Is  there  anything  else  that  you  have  in  your  mind  ? 

Mr.  Storrow.  I  looked  up  something  just  before  I  came  over  here, 
Senator,  which  may  be  interesting  to  you.    If  you  like,  I  will  say  it. 

In  April,  I  think  April  15,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
issued  an  order  intended  to  help  the  railroads  secure  fuel,  known 
as  the  "'  car  assignment  order,"  and  under  that,  I  have  no  doubt,  these 
roads  here — the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio— and  those 
roads  are  placing  cars  at  the  mines  and  saying,  "  You  can  have  these 
cars  if  you  fill  them  with  our  railroad  fuel,"  and  they  are  getting 
their  fuel,  probably,  mostly  in  that  way. 

Now,  I  suppose  the  Interetate  Commerce  Commission  intended  that 
that  order  should  relieve  the  Xew  England  roads,  but  here  is  the 
rather  peculiar  waj'  it  has  operated — ^the  secolid  largest  road  in  Xew 
England  undertook  to  avail  itself  of  that  car-placing  order,  in  order 
to  get  fuel  from  the  mines  where  it  had  contracts. 

The  railroads  in  that  matter  operate  through  what  is  known  as 
the  car-service  commission:  that  is  a  commission  or  a  committee 
of  the  American  Eailwav  Association,  which  works  in  close  har- 
mony  between  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  rail- 
roads, and  many  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
are  simply  referred  to  the  car-ser\ace  commission  to  put  into  effect — 
they  have  that  official  relation.  So  this  railroad  applied  to  the  car- 
service  commission,  and  the  car  commission  said : 

Send  50  cars  a  day  from  the  New  England  raUroad  down  to  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad,  where  your  contracts  are.  We  will  place  those  cars  as  an 
extra  supply  at  the  mines  where  you  contract  for  coal. 

They  have  been  sending  50  cars  a  day  for  quite  a  long  time.  The 
total  number  sent  up  to  the  present  month,  this  purchasing  agent 
told  me,  was  over  3,000  cars.  If  those  cars  ever  got  down  there 
and  were  placed,  they  would  be  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  mine 
allotment,  and  the  miners  would  be  very  glad  if  they  were  placed 
there,  because  there  are  not  yet  any  of  tnem  working  the  full  week 
and  it  would  be  just  so  much  more  time  for  them  to  run. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  although  3,000  cars  were  started,  less  than 
100  have  reached  the  mines  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  system,  so, 
naturally,  that  railroad  is  still  in  distress.  Now,  that  is  right  up 
to  date. 

The  Chaibman.  What  became  of  all  these  cars  ? 

Mr.  Storrow.  Those  cars  go  over  a  connecting  road,  an  anthracite 
road,  and  the  anthracite  road  has  been  applied  to  several  times  to 
take  those  cars  to  the  end  of  their  line  so  as  to  deliver  them  to  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  the  anthracite  road  has  refused  to  do  it,  but 
has  been  using  these  cars  and  loading  them  with  hard  coal  and  send- 
ing them  where  they  please.  In  other  words,  they  refused  to  do  it. 
Of  the  3,000  cars  so  sent  less  than  100  have  come  to  their  destination. 
Now,  that  is  what  happened. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  queer,  indeed. 

Mr.  Storrow.  That  shows  the  difficulties  in  fueling  the  New  Eng- 
land railroads. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Storrow.  That  car-placing  order  has  been  issued  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  railroads.  They  are  interested  in  its  operation,  and 
they  appeared  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  I  under- 
stand, and  the  New  England  railroad  has  been  trying  to  avail  itself 
of  this,  and  it  is  absolutely  blocked  by  the  connecting  line.  It  can 
not  float  its  cars  down  through  the  air,  and  it  can  not  bring  them 
down  by  water;  it  has  got  to  go  over  the  rails.  That  is  from  an 
official  of  the  railroad,  a  responsible  purchasing  agent  of  the  road ; 
he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  and  he  told  me  that  this  morning, 
and  that  is  one  of  these  roads  that  are  paying  these  hideous  prices 
for  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  there. some  authority  vested  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission? 

Mr.  Storrow.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that,  but  I  do  know  that  they 
complained,  asking  them  for  help,  and  they  have  not  been  able  to  get 
much.    I  do  not  Imow  and  I  can  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  Mr:  Storrow,  have  you  anything  further  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Storrow.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Storrow,  for  your 
kindness. 

Now,  to-morrow,  the  committee  expects  to  hear  the  northwestern 
fuel  administrator.  We  have  subpoenaed  him  to  come,  and  we  ex- 
pect he  will  be  here  at  3  o'clock, 

(By  direction  of  the  chairman,  the  following  letter  was  ordered 
printed  in  the  record:) 

29  West  Thirty- ninth  Street, 
New  York  City,  August  6,  1920, 

^flmiral  W.  D.  Benson, 

Chairman,  United  States  Shipping  Board, 

M'nshington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Admiral  Benson  :  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  3(1  re- 
.'issnirlnjr  ns  that  Insofar  as  a  greater  tonnage  for  coastwise  shipping  from 
Hnmpton  Roads  to  Boston  and  other  New  England  ports  Is  concerned,  you  are 
prepared  at  all  times  to  meet  this  phase  of  the  situation. 

Ue^arding  rates,  you  state  in  effect  that  the  rail-and-water  rates  from  the 
r(>r:!honta8  district  to  Boston  are  $4.75  and  that  the  all-rail  rates  from  the  Poca- 
hontas district  to  Boston  are  greatly  In  excess  of  $4.75.  This  we  understand, 
l>ut  it  is  not  from  the  Pocahontas  district  that  all-rail  shipments  of  coal  are 
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usually  made.    From  the  Clearfield  district  to  Boston  we  are  Informed  tbat  the 
all-rail  rates  are  $3.30. 

If  the  latter  figure,  which  we  have  endeavored  to  verify,  is  approximately  cor- 
rect, then  the  all-rail  rate  for  coal  to  New  England  is  practically  $2  less  than 
the  rail-and-water  rate  of  $5.25  ($4.75  plus  60  cents  terminal  chnrge«).  Thus 
there  is  an  inducement  to  take  coal  from  the  districts  where  the  freight  rate  is 
$3.30  and  to  overcrowd  Ihe  limited  rail  facilities  to  New  England  whifeh,  under 
favorable  conditions,  have  not  borae  over  40  per  cent  of  New  England's  annual 
supply. 

If  we  correctly  understand  the  pui-pose  of  Car  Service  Orders  10  and  11  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  there  must  he  an  ample  supply  of  coal  de- 
livered at  the  Hampton  Roads  docks  for  cargoing  all  vessels  bound  for  New 
England  before  any  coal  can  be  used  for  export.  The  diversion  by  law  and 
attractive  water  rates  of  the  coal  trade  to  New  England  by  coastwist^  shipments 
must  correspondingly  release  cars  and  relieve  congested  terminals.  The  cooper- 
ation of  the  Shipping  Board  with  the  railroads  by  the  reduction  of  water  rates 
from  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston  from  $2.75  to  $1.50  has  been  very  strongly 
urged.  This  would  reduce  the  rail-and-water  rates  to  approximately  $4  against 
the  all-rail  Clearfield  to  Boston  rate  of  $3.30.  (Pocahontas  district  to  tidewater 
Is  now-  $2 ;  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston  $2.75,  and  terminal  charges  50  cents.  A 
reduction  of  the  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston  rate  from  $2.75  to  $1.50  would  give 
a  net  rate  of  $4. ) 

In  normal  times  it  would  seem  that  rail-and-water  rates  should  not  be  in 
excess  of  all-rail  rates  for  the  same  commodity,  from  approximately  the  same 
source  to  the  same  destination,  and  in  a  transportation  crisis  it  would  seem  that 
the  Shipping  Board  might  well  accept  coal  at  Hampton  Roads  at  rates  which 
would  fully  utilize  its  idle  vessels. 

With  a  fleet  of  ships  purchased  with  some  three  billion  dollars  of  the  public's 
money,  the  Shipping  Board  is  naturally  desirous  of  making  a  showing  of  profit. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  tran.sportation  congestion  throughout  the  country  should 
immediately  be  relieved,  as  this  congestion  is  a  cause  for  the  high  price  of  coal, 
for  the  absorption  of  credit,  for  the  idleness  of  labor,  the  shutting  down  of 
plants,  and  the  curtailment  of  construction ;  all  must  ultimately  be  reflected  in 
higher  rentals  and  higher  cost  of  living. 

From  the  poirfit  of  view  of  a  good  money-making  record  for  shipping,  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  advantageous  to  encourage  the  export  of  coal  and  the  increase  of 
rates  for  all  coastwise  trade,  but  from  the '  viewpoint  of  the  citizenry  of  the 
country  with  whose  money,  these  vessels  have  been  purchased,  it  would  seem 
very  desirable  that  they  should  be  put  into  service  in  sufficient  numbers  not 
only  to  carry  coal  to  New  England  but  also  to  carry  lumber  and  all  other  pos- 
sible commodities  to  all  coastwise  ports,  even  at  a  loss  until  normal  conditions 
have  been  restored.  It  has  been  urged  upon  us  that  the  immediate  and  maximum 
use  of  the  great  fleet  of  the  Shipping  Board  would  undoubtedly  hasten  the  return 
of  normal  conditions.  The  thought  of  idleness  of  men  or  of  idleness  of  vessels, 
or  of  any  national  facilities  is  repugnant  at  the  present  time. 

Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  estimate  the  resulting  loss  to  the  Shipping 
Board  by  a  reduction  in  water  rates  sufficient  at  least  to  insure  the  fullest  use 
of  its  fleet  during  the  present  emergency?  If  this  figure  is  not  disproportionate 
in  your  judgment  to  the  nation-wide  benefits  accruing,  and  if  the  result  of  the 
entire  year's  business  of  the  Shipping  Board  would  still  promise  a  comfortable 
profit,  are  not  steps  of  this  nature  worthy  of  your  present  consideration? 
Very  truly,  yours, 

WiLTAM  M.  Calder, 

Chairman. 

(Whereupon,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  an  adjournment  was  taken   to 
Wednesday,  July  21, 1920,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m. ) 
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WEDNESDAY,  JULY  21,  1020. 

United  States  Senate, 
Select  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Production, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  3  o'clock  p  m.,  in  room  1605, 
the  Engineering  Societies  Building,  at  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street, 
Senator  William  M.  Calder  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  Mr.  J.  F.  McGee, 
State  fuel  administrator  of  Minnesota,  was  subpoenaed  to  appear 
before  this  committee  in  order  that  we  may  obtain  from  him  in- 
formation as  to  the  conditions  of  the  coal  situation  in  the  Northwest. 

This  committee  understands  that  Mr.  McGee  has  been  in  Wash- 
injrton'  and  has  been  keeping  in  close  touch  with  developments. 

After  Mr.  McGee's  testimony  has  been  obtained,  we  will  hear 
from  Mr.  William  H.  Groverman,  who  held  the  position  during  the 
war  of  district  representative  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration, and  who,  this  committee  understands,  has  been  in  Wash- 
in^on  representing  the  interests  of  the  Dock  Association  of  the 
Northwest,  which  association  is  allied  with  the  coal  operators. 

Mr.  McGee,  will  you  give  the  stenographer  your  full  name? 

Mr.  McGee.  John  F.  McGee. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  address? 

Mr.  McGee.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  TOHK  F.  M'GEE,  STATE  FUEL  ADMINISTRATOR 

OF 'MINNESOTA,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McGee,  you  are  now  fuel  administrator  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  I  believe,  and  have  been  in  Washington 
in  connection  with  the  coal  situation.  Do  you  represent  any  other 
State,  and  by  what  authority  ? 

Mr.  McGee.  South  Dakota,  by  authority  of  the  governor,  who 
wired  me  at  Washington  to  represent  South  Dakota.  I  might  say 
that  all  the  coal  that  goes  there  goes  into  the  same  pile. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  represent  any  other  States?  Do  you 
represent  any  other  States  besides  Minnesota  ? 

Air.  McGee.  Not  by  specific  authority. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  of  the  other  Northwestern  States  a 
coal  representative  at  Washington  ? 

Mr.  McGeb.  No  ;  but  that  probably  is  because  they  knew  that  Mr. 
Groverman  and  myself  were  there,  and  the  coal  that  goes  up  goes  into 
the  same  piles  for  the  five  States,  so  the  others  are  represented  when 
we  are  there.  They  are  all  represented  whdn  one  is  there,  because 
if  you  succeed  in  getting  coal  you  accomplish  the  purpose. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  McGee,  we  have  understood  that  you  repre- 
sented the  Northwest.  You  directly  represent  Minnesota  and  South 
Dakota,  but  because  of  their  interest  and  others  being  the  same  you 
perhaps  really  represent  the  whole  section. 

Mr.  McGee.  WelL  in  effect  that  is  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  average  annual  coal 
consumption  of  the  States  in  the  Northwest? 

Mr.  McGee.  I  can  tell  you  exactly.  The  last  normal  year — we 
always  go  back  to  that — is  1916. 

The  Chairman.  1916? 

Mr.  McGee.  Yes;  1916.  The  anthracite  receipts  are  the  Lake 
Superior  stocks,  which  include  Duluth,  Superior,  Ashland,  and 
Washburn,  were  1,607 

The  Chairman.  You  are  talking  now  of  soft  or  hard  coal?  I 
would  like  to  have  both. 

Mr.  McGee.  This  is  anthracite;  1,607,170  tons.  In  1917, 1,910,663 
tons ;  1918, 1,759,172  tons.  In  1916  the  all-rail  shipments  into  Minne- 
sota were  42,656  tons;  in  1917,  28,826  tons;  in  1918,  2,046  tons. 

The  reason  I  limit  that  to  Minnesota  is  that  during  the  war  I  was 
fuel  administrator  of  Minnesota,  and  this  is  my  final  report,  and  I 
was  not  interested  in  other  States.  Anthracite  on  hand.  Lake  Su- 
perior docks,  April  1,  1916,  411,581  tons;  April  1,  1917,  16,654  tons; 
April  1,  1918,  1,371  tons. 

Total  anthracite  supply  head  of  lakes  for  season  of  1917,  including 
all  rail  into  Minnesota,  2,061,407  tons;  in  the  year  1917-18,  1,956,143 
tons;  in  the  year  1918-19,  1,762,589  tons. 

Anthracite  receipts.  Lake  Michigan  docks,  in  1916,  1,405,462  tons; 
in  1917,  1,542,038  tons ;  in  1918,  1,294,658  tons. 

Anthracite  on  hand  on  Lake  Michigan  docks,  April  1,  1916, 
172,554  tons;  April  1, 1917,  37,655  tons;  April  1, 1918,  487  tons. 

Total  anthracite  supply.  Lake  Michigan  docks,  season  1916-17, 
1,578,016  tons;  in  1917-18,  1,579,693  tons;  in  1918-19,  1,295,145  tons. 

Total  anthracite  supply  on  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Superior 
docks,  including  all  rail  shipments  into  Minnesota,  season  of  1916-17, 
3,639,423  tons;  m  1917-18,  3,535,836  tons;  in  1918-19,  3,057,734  tons. 

Mr.  Miller.  Tell  us  what  States.  • 

Mr.  McGee.  There  is  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  and  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan. 

The  UHAiRMAN.  So  that  the  supply  of  coal  you  have^  given  us  in 
that  last  record  is  the  supply  that  went  into  these  States? 

Mr.  McGee.  Yes,  sir ;  all  the  anthracite. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  that  did  go  in? 

Mr.  McGee.  That  is  all  that  did  go  in.  I  have  given  you  the  all 
rail,  but  it  is  the  anthracite  that  went  in.  You  notice  the  all-rail 
were  small  shipments,  but  that  does  not  go  on  any  longer. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  some  small  all-rail  shipments  into 
these  other  States? 

Mr.  McGee.  Yes;  but  it  was  very  small.  It  has  been  very  diflS- 
cult  in  recent  years  for  anthracite  to  come  in  all-rail.  The  situation 
is  too  congested.  It  has  practically  stopped.  There  is  now  no  such 
thing  as  all-rail  anthracite  shipments  into  those  States. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  are  going  to  give  us  the  quantities  of 
bituminous  coal  that  Went  into  these  several  States  during — begin- 
ning 1916? 
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^  Mr.  McGee.  I  am  going'  to  give  you  first  what  went  to  the  Lak^ 
Superior  docks  and  then  what  went  to  the  Lake  Michigan  docks. 
That  would  be  the  Northwest,  and  does  not  include  Canada.  Mr. 
Groverman  can  give  you  Canada. 

The  bituminous  receipts,  Lake  Superior  docks,  1916,  and  these  are 
all  net  tons,  7,612,433  tons.  In  1917,  8,337,056  tons;  in  1918,  9,233, 
728  tons. 

Now,  these  are  the  carry-overs:  Bituminous  on  hand,. Lake  Supe- 
rior docks,  April,  1916,  2,007,367  tons.  April  1,  1917,  864,082  tons; 
April  1,  1918,  1,525,509  tons. 

Total  bituminous  supply  head  of  the  Lakes  for  season  1916-17, 
9,619,800  tons.  In  the  year  1917-18,  9,201,138  tons;  in  the  year 
1918-19,  10,759,237  tons. 

Bituminous'  receipts.  Lake  Michigan  docks  in  1916,  3,727,276  tons. 
In  1917,  3,543,087  tons;  in  1918,  4,320,285  tons. 

Bituminous  on  hand.  Lake  Michigan  docks,  April  1,  carry-over, 
1916, 401,894  tons.  April  1,  1917,  129,573  tons ;  April  1,  1918,  56,299 
tons. 

Total  bituminous  supply  Lake  Michigan  docks,  season  1916-17, 
4,129,170  tons.     In  1917-18,  3,672,660  tons ;  in  1918-19, 4,376,584  tons. 

Total  bituminous  supply  on  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Michigan, 
not  including  any  all-rail  shipments,  season  1916-17,  13,748,970  tons. 
In  the  year  1917-18,  12,873,798  tons;  in  the  year  1918-19,  15,135,821 
tons. 

That  does  not  include  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States  Steel  or  of 
the  Milwaukee  Gas  &  Coke  or  the  Calumet  &  Hecla. 

Anthracite  receipts,  all  docks.  Northwest,  3,012,632  tons ;  in  1917, 
3,452,701  tons ;  in  1918,  3,053,830  tons. 

Bituminous  receipts,  all  docks,  1916,  11,339,709  tons;  in  1917, 
11,880,143  tons ;  in  1918,  13,554,003  tons. 

That  has  no  relation  to  all-rail  coal. 

The  above  statistics,  prepared  by  Mr.  Russell,  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  who  was  attached  to  my  office  during  the  war, 
include  all  coal  brought  up  by  the  dock  companies,  and  there  should 
be  added  the  bituminous  tonnage  of  the  United  States  Steel  Co., 
which,  in  1916,  was  1,180,250  tons;  in  1917,  1,514,489  tons;  and  in 
1918,  1,310,153  tons,  making  the  bituminous  receipts  at  the  head 
of  Lake  Superior  in  1916,  8,792,683  tons;  in  1917,  9,851,545  tons;  in 
1918,  10,543,881  tons. 

That  does  not  include  the  receipts  at  the  Lake  Michigan  docks  at 
all,  or  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  supply,  or  the  Gas  &  Coke  Co.  supply. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  bituminous  shipments  into  the  States 
usually  termed  the  Northwest,  when  you  discuss  coal  as  I  understand 
it,  include  Minnesota,  the  two  Dakotas,  Wisconsin,  and  the  northern 
half  of  Iowa  and  northern  peninsular  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  McGee.  Yes ;  the  northern  part  of  Iowa  and  a  part  of  Michi- 
gan. 

The  Chairman.  Total  about  15,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  McGee.  Well,  that  would  not  be  correct.  Mr.  Groverman,  I 
think,  will  be  able  to  give  you  absolutely  the  other  figures  there ;  that 
is,  for  that  Milwaukee  sum)ly.  It  has  its  own  cars  and  mines,  and 
so  on,  and  the  Calumet  &  Hecla. 

The  Chairman.  Those  figures  do  not  include  the  all-rail  ship- 
ments t 
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Mr.  McGee.  They  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  not  got  those  figures? 

Mr.  McGee.  Yes ;  I  have  some  of  the  all-rail  shipments.  The  best 
figures  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  as  to  the  movement  of  all-rail 
bituminous  coal  into  Minnesota,  furnished  by  Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold, 
district  representative  at  Chicago,  according  to  his  statement,  between 
April,  1917,  and  March,  1918,  both  inclusive,  2,534,533  tons  went  in. 
All-rail  bituminous  coal  to  the  State  of  Minnesota,  of  which  1,673,514 
tons  were  commercial  coal  and  861,019  tons  railroad  fuel.  Between 
April,  1918,  and  April  1,  1919,  Minnesota  received  2,446,900  tons  of 
bituminous  coal,  all-rail,  from  Illinois  and  Indiana,  of  which 
1,869,150  tons  was  commercial  and  577,750  tons  railroad  fuel. 

The  total  I  have  not  got  for  the  other  States,  because  I  was  not 
interested  in  them. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  can  not  give  us  the  exact  figures  for 
the  all-rail  coal  into  those  other  States  ? 

Mr.  McGee.  I  can  before  I  leave  town,  because  in  my  suit  case 
1  have  the  figures  of  last  year. 

Now,  are  the  needs  of  the  Northwest  greater  this  year  than  last 
year,  and  how  much  greater? 

Mr.  McGee.  I  think  so.  1  think  the  requirements — you  see,  there 
are  about  6,000,000  tons  that  go  up  to  that  region,  moves  into  Canada, 
and  we  have  a  long  border  there ;  you  can  hardly  call  it  Canada.  We 
have  our  industries  at  St.  Francis,  across  the  river,  at  any  rate, 
there ;  the  Ontario  Power  Co.  and  paper  company  uses  150,000  tons. 
That  is  a  Minneapolis  concern.  That  makes 'the  print  paper  that 
supplies  60  newspapers  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  clear  to  New 
Orleans. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  all  on  the  Canadian  side? 

Mr.  McGee.  Yes;  and  are  also  on  the  American  side.  I  suppose 
they  use  the  pulp  without  having  to  pay  duty.  * 

I'he  Ciiaikman.  And  thev  have  been  supplied  with  coal  from  the 
American  side  through  the  Northwest? 

Mr.  McGee.  Yes,  sir ;  always  have  been. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  cause  for  the  increased  demand 
this  year  except  these  industries  that  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  McGee.  Of  course,  that  country  is  developing  remarkably. 
The  lands  are  opening  and  the  ranges.  We  send  down  between  60 
and  70  per  cent  of  the  iron  ore  of  America  and  nearly  40  per  cent 
of  all  mined  in  the  world  from  that  region,  and  the  country  is  de- 
veloping remarkably.  The  farms  are  being  opened  up,  and  from 
those  five  States  you  get  45  per  cent  of  all  the  foodstuffs  of  America. 
We  feed  you  people  down  here  and  furnish  your  industries  with 
iron. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  are  the  natural  sources  of  supply  of 
coal  for  the  States  to  which  you  have  been  referring? 

Mr.  McGee.  The  Northwest  must  get  its  coal  by  water  beyond 
what  we  can  get  in  all-rail,  and  it  must  get  that  coal  within  the 
season  for  open  navigation.  In  that  it  differs  from  other  sections 
of  the  country.  Ordinarily — if  you  would  be  interested  in  having 
it  in  the  record,  I  think  1  have  something  here  gotten  up  by  the 
Government  authority,  compiled  by  Col.  Pope,  that  gives  the  open- 
ing and  closing  of  lake  ports  from  1871  to  1919,  and  it  is  rather 
suggestive,  some  of  the  closing  dates  as  early  as  November  24. 
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The  Chairman.  And  the  opening. 

Mr.  McGee.  The  opening,  back  in  1871,  on  the  6th  of  April.  In 
1872,  March  9,  but  in  later  years  it  runs  April  27,  April  21,  April  17, 
AprU  10,  April  22,  April  26. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  there  are  about  four  to  five  months  each 
year  when  the  Lakes  are  closed  ? 

Mr.  McGke.  Absolutely;  and  the  country  enveloped  in  an  Arctic 
winter.  I  have  seen  the  thermometer  54°  below  zero,  and  we  have  to 
have  that  coal,  and  it  has  to  be  accumulated  there  in  that  period, 
for  the  moment  navigation  closes  you  will  notice  that  then  all  the 
equipment  that  has  moved  coal  to  the  Lake  Erie  ports  for  the  North- 
west is  turned  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  they  have  it  ex- 
chisively  until  the  next  spring. 

The  Chairman.  The  rail  shipments  to  the  Lake  Erie  ports? 

Mr.  McGee.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  where  does  the  Northwest  get  its  coal  from  ? 

Mr.  McGee.  It  gets  it  from  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Kentucky,  via  Lake  ports. 

The  Chairman.  Just  through  what  channels  does  that  coal  come 
^from  Indiana  and  Illinois! 

Mr.  McGee.  It  moves  up  by  rail. 

The  Chairman.  Practically  all  the  Indiana  and  Illinois  coal  is 
moved  all  rail. 

Mr.  McGee.  It  is  all  ? 

The  Chairman.  All. 

ilr.  McGee.  All,  absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  coal  from  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McGee.  Is  aU  water-borne  coal. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  goes  to  what  lake  ports? 

Mr.  McGee.  To  the  Lake  ririe  ports — Sandusky,  Cleveland,  and 
all  the  Lake  Erie  ports — and  our  anthracite  goes  from  the  ports  of 
Buffalo  and  Erie. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McGee,  could  you  tell  the  committee  what 
proportion  of  the  coal  is  moved  through  the  Lakes  and  what  all  rail 
to  the  Northwest  ? 

Mr.  McGee.  Yes.    Well,  Mr.  Groverman  could  tell. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  have  those  figures,  that  is  so.  You 
^vill  get  those  and  put  them  in  your  testimony  ? 

Mr.  McGee.  Yes ;  Mr.  Groverman  will. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  what  tonnage  of  coal  mined  in 
this  country  is  shipped  into  Canada  ? 

Mr.  McGee.  I  have  not,  but  I  understand  that  of  the  coal  that 
moves  to  the  Northwest  something  like  6,000,000  tons  goes  into 
Canadian  ports. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  is — ^whether  that 
is  the  total  shipment  ? 

Mr.  McGee.  Into  Canada  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McGee.  I  assume  that  it  is  not.  That  is  sent  simply  as  water- 
borne  coal  that  goes  up  the  Lakes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  those  figures  available,  at  anv 
rate? 

Mr.  McGee.  No. 
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Mr.  Groverman.  I  would  suggest  that  you  can  get  them  from  the 
fuel  administrator.    They  had  them  all  when  I  was  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  through  what  channels  the  Ca- 
nadian coal  goes,  that  goes  via  the  Lake  ports? 

Mr.  McGee.  You  mean  the  6,000,000  that  goes  up  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGee.  It  goes  from  the  Lake  Erie  ports. 

Mr.  Groverman.  It  goes  to  Port  Arthur  and  Port  William  Henry, 
and  all  ports  along  the  Canadian  side. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  not  some  movement  of  coal  up  through 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson  ? 

Mr.  Gromskman.  That  is  an  eastern  movement,  all  rail. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  coal  that 
goes  up  through  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  ? 

Mr.  Groverman.  I  have  not  an  idea,  but  I  did  have  those  figures 
when  I  worked  out  our  program  for  the  fiiel  administration. 
There  is  a  lot  of  coal  that  goes  up  to  Canada,  but  just  how  much, 
I  don't  know,  and  I  think  it  has  hardly  increased  this  year  over 
what  it  was  in  any  year. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  get  those  figures? 

Mr.  Gro\tsrman.  You  can  get  those  from  the  custodian  of  the 
port.    There  is  a  record  kept  of  every  car  that  moves  over  that  bridge. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  Canadian  coal  produc- 
tion ? 

Mr.  McGee.  I  have  not.  I  would  not,  of  course,  come  in  contact 
with  that. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  do  you  know  where  that  Canadian  coal  is 
mined? 

Mr.  McGee.  I  do  not,  except  that  I  know  generally  that  they 
mine  considerable  coal  in  Nova  Scotia  and  other  parts  of  Canada, 
but  I  am  not — ^I  have — I  found  enough  to  do  during  the  war  to  look 
after  the  coal  situation  on  this  side. 

The   Chairman.  Mr.   McGee,  have  you   anv   knowledge  of  the 

2uantity.of  coal  shipped  to  western  Canada  from  eastern  Canada, 
!anadian  coal? 

Mr.  McGee.  No ;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  ocal  that  comes  from 
British  Columbia  to  the  Canadian  country? 

Mr.  McGee.  I  do  not. 

The  Chair]man.  And  you  have  no  knowledge,  then,  of  the  total 
Canadian  coal  exports? 

Mr.  McGee.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  Canada  has  established 
any  restrictions  against  exporting  coal  to  this  country  ? 

Mr.  McGee.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  never  heard  of  it? 

Mr.  McGee.  I  have  never  heard  of  it.  Mr.  Groverman  would  be 
more  apt  to  know  that  than  T,  from  his  connection  with  the  coal 
business  the  year  round,  from  year  to  year. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  some  testimony  here  yesterday  indicating 
that  (xreat  Britain  has  established  restrictions  against  the  exporta- 
tion of  coal  from  England. 

Mr.  McGee.  Well,  within  10  days,  since  I  have  been  in  Washing- 
ton, I  got  there  two  weeks  ago  to-day,  that  she  relaxed  her  restric- 
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tions  in  favor  of  South  American  countries,  and  allowed  the  export 
of  coal  from  certain  districts  of  Wales  to  certain  South  American 
States. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  knowledge  whether  any  coal  comes 
to  this  country  ? 

Mr.  McGee.  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  been  informed  that  we  do  ship 
a  great  deal  of  coal  into  Canada,  and  that  Canada  ships  her  coal 
abroad  rather  than  in  exchan«fe  with  us. 

Mr.  McGee.  I  have  heard  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  information,  then,  about  the  Cana- 
dian export  of  coal  or  how  much  comes  to  this  country  ? 

Mr.  McGee,  No  ;  except  I  heard  generally  that  they  were  export- 
ing coal  from  eastern  Canada.  That  was  simply  based  upon  news- 
paper reports  and  talk  around  Washington,  i  ou  can  ^lear  almost 
anything  around  Washington. 

'The  Chairman.  Mr.  MfcGee,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  coal  sit- 
uation, you  must  have  a  good  deal  of  it,  dealing  with  this  subject  in 
recent  years,  do  you  believe  that  there  is  ample  coal  deposits  m  this 
country  for  our  needs? 

Mr.  McGee.  I  have  no  question  about  it ;  not  a  particle. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  ample  producing  capacity  in  existing 
mines? 

Mr.  McGee.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  if  they  do  not  break  it  down 
and  destroy  it  by  an  inadequate  car  supply.  I  can,  if  it  interests  you, 
say  that  in  1917  I  went  to  Washington,  before  there  was  a  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration. Then  the  railroads,  the  transportation  companies 
of  the  coimtry  wer^  directed  in  a  sort  of  a  way  by  a  committee  of 
railroad  presidents. 

I  had  with  me  the  report  of  the  preceding  June  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  on  the  railroad  situation  or  the  country,  and  that 
was  based  upon  the  testimony  of  something  over  100  witnesses,  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  reached  a  conclusion  that  the  car  sup- 
ply was  at  a  very  low  ebb. 

.  We  had  a  rather  exciting  session.  Senator  Nelson  and  Senator  Kel- 
lo^*::  participated  in  it  to  some  extent,  and  Mr.  Rea — I  told  him  his 
railroad  had  broken  down.  He  was  about  as  indignant  a  gentleman 
as  T  have  seen  in  some  time  and  did  not  take  any  stock  in  it,  but 
they  finally  in  a  sort  of  informal  way  agreed  if  I  would  go  west  to 
Cleveland  and  investigate  the  situation  and  come  back  and  report, 
that  my  statement  would  be  taken.  I  went  there,  and  one  statement 
made  in  Washington  was  that  within  certain  dates  in  1916  the  rail- 
roads moved  so  many  million  tons  of  coal.  Within  the  same  dates  in 
1917  they  moved  so  many  more  million  tons  of  coal.  Well,  I  supposed 
they  did.  I  had  not  any  way  of  contradicting  it.  I  went  west  to 
Cleveland  and  got  together  the  boat  transportation  companies,  and 
the  rail  transportation  companies,  and  the  operators  in  the  exchange 
room  of  the  take  Erie  bituminous  coal  pool,  and  I  told  them  that  I 
had  come  from  the  worst  case  of  buck  passing  that  I  had  ever  wit- 
nessed, and  that  I  had  a  reporter  present  and  we  were  going  to  see 
how  much  buck  passing  would  be  done  there  and  who  did  it. 

We  started  in,  and  the  result  of  that  meeting,  in  the  first  place — 
take  that  statement  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  movement 
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of  coal  in  1917  over  1916 — Mr.  Colby,  I  suppose  you  know  him,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Lake  Superior  Steamship  Co., 
he  said  that  that  statistician  who  got  up  that  statement  did  not  tell 
you  that  his  1916  period  covered  a  strike,  when  they  were  not  moving 
coal,  and  they  were  comparing  it  with  a  period  in  1917  when  there 
was  no  strike. 

Now,  that  is  the  situation  I  met.  You  can  not  get  railroad  men 
to  admit  that  they  are  not  efficient.  If  you  are  interested  in  the  car 
suppljr,  I  will  give  you  a  little  information  here  from  my  report 
[reading]  : 

The  writer,  with  Senators  Nelson  and  Kellogg,  attended  several  sessions  of 
the  executive  committee  mentioned  above.  It  was  found  very  difficult  to  fix 
responsibility  for  the  failure  to  move  the  usual  supply  of  coal  to  the  Northwe.'^t. 
The  railroads, strenuously  insisted  that  their  skirts  were  clean,  and  that  the 
responsibility  for  existing  conditions  rested  upon  the  lake  shipping  companies, 
who,  it  was  claimed,  were  refusing  cargo  space  for  the  movement  of  coal  to  the 
Northwest. 

It  was  intimated,  if  not  directly  charged  by  the  railroads,  that  the  freight 
rate  on  iron  ore  down  the  Lakes  was  so  high  that  it  was  more  profitable  to 
confine  the  use  of  the  ore  boats  to  the  movement  of  iron  ore  down,  returning 
light  to  the  head  of  the  Lakes,  This  the  Lake  shipping  companies  indignantly 
denied  and  countered  with  tlie  charge  that  the  fault  was  entirely  with  the 
railroad  transportation  companies,  and  it  was  alleged  that  the  railroads  had 
neglected  the  coal  fields,  stripi)ed  them  of  the  large  mogiil  engines  and  hopper- 
bottom  cars,  taking  both  to  their  main  lines,  filling  the  hopper,buttom  cars  with 
slag  and  cinders  to  make  a  bed,  in  order  that  structural  iron  and  steel,  which, 
being  more  profitable  commodities  to  transport  than  coal,  might  be  moved  at  tlie 
expense  of  coal. 

Another  reason  advanced  at  both  Washington  and  Cleveland  why  coal  was  not 
moving  to  the  Northwest  was  that  northwestern  dealers  had  not  placed  con- 
tracts for  a  supply  of  coal,  and  that  coal  could  not  move  until  such  contracts 
wer  placed.  By  wire  this  situation  was  cleared  up  at  ond^,  and  a  showing  made 
that,  starting  In  February  and  March,  1917,  efforts  were  made  to  place  contracts 
for  millions  of  tons  of  coal  without  success. 

The  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  Congress  of  date  June  20, 
1917,  was  presented  at  the  meetings  mentioned.  After  a  very  extended  investi- 
gation the  Trade  Commission  found  that  the  condition  that  existed  was  produced 
by  a  breaking  down  of  the  railroad  transportation  systems  in  the  coal  fields. 
This  finding  of  the  Trade  Commission  was  challenged  and  denounced  bitterly 
by  the  presidents  of  certain  railroads  operating  In  the  coal  fields. 

UntHsome  time  in  September,  3916,  the  railroads  seem  to  have  been  able  to 
furnish,  and  did  furnish,  100  per  cent  car  supply  to  the  mines,  but  beginning 
with  October  1,  1916,  and  continuing  through  the  year  1917,  there  occurred  a 
practical  collapse  of  the  railroad  systems  in  the  coal  fields. 

The  condition  from  October  1,  1916,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1917,  is  covered 
by  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  above  mentioned.  About  the 
facts,  there  can  be  no  question.  This  is  shown  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  by 
the  following  statement  covering  all  railroads  moving  coal  therein,  showing  the 
number  of  cars  the  mines  were  entitled  to  daily  by  their  car  rating,  the  num- 
ber actually  furnished,  and  the  percentage  of  the  latter.  October,  1916,  totiil 
car  rating  53,594.    The  cars  they  received,  33,794,  or  63.1  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  vear  was  that  ? 

Mr.  McGee.  That  was  in  1916,  beginning  October  1.  November,. 
51,687,  of  which  they  received  30,005,  or  58.1  per  cent.  December 
thev  were  entitled  to  49,181,  received  26,728,  or  54.3  per  cent. 

January,  1917,  they  were  entitled  to  53,667,  of  which  they  received 
27,914,  or  52  per  cent. 

I  might  read  it  down  [reading]  : 

February,  45.5  per  cent;  March,  49.9  per  cent;  April,  51.2  per  cent;  May,, 
53.6  per  cent ;  June,  58.4  per  cent.  Total,  October  1,  1916,  to  June  30,  1917,  they 
were  entitled  to  496,442  cars,  and  they  received  268,009  cars,  or  54  per  cent. 
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Turning  to  the  principal  railroads  from  October  1,  1916,  to  June  30,  1917,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  best  manage<i  in  the  world, 
on  its  Monongahela  division  furnished  the  mines  serve<l  by  it  only  38.4  per 
cent  of  the  number  of  cars  to  which  they  were  entitled  daily  by  their  car 
rating.  That  Is,  during  the  period  mentioned  instead  of  furnishing  64,791 
cars  it  furnished  only  24,890. 

The  Chairman,  You  have  been  reading  the  percentages  of  require- 
ments to  carry  coal.  Was  that  caused  by  the  lack— by  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  available  cars  or  through  the  increased  demand  for 
coal? 

Mr.  McGee.  Well,  what  was  accomplished  was  this,  that  they  had 
found  it  more  profitable  to  take  those  hopper-bottom  cars  and  fill 
them  with  slag  and  cinders  and  make  a  oed,  and  move  steel  and 
other  commodities  taking  a  higher  freight  rate  than  to  move  coal 
to  the  Lake  Erie  ports. 

The  Chaikman.  And  your  inquiry  into  the  matter  rather  demon- 
strated that  that  was  so? 

Mr.  McGee.  Well,  I  never  heard  it  denied. 

The  Chairman.  At  anj^  rate  there  were  fewer  cars  available  than 
there  were  before,  and  in  addition  to  that  there  was  an  increased 
<lemand  for  coal  ? 

Mr.  McGee.  There  certainly  was.  Incident  to  the  war  there  was 
a  very  largely  increased  demand.  For  instance,  the  Pittsburgh  & 
Lake  Erie  during  the  same  period  furnished  only  46.2  per  cent  of 
the  number  of  cars  that  the  mines  served  by  it  were  entitled  to — 
instead  of  furnishing  186,737  cars,  it  furnished  only  86,222.  The 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  during  the  same  period 
furnished  57.9  per  cent.  That  is,  instead  of  furnishing  132,778  cars 
it  furnished  76,880  cars. 

In  the  first  week  in  September,  1917,  the  coal  tonnage  from  the 
Lake  Erie  coal  fields  fell  off  245,000  tons  from  the  week  before.  An 
inquiry  as  to  the  reason  brought  the  immediate  response  that  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  had  collapsed. 

The  Chairkak.  Does  this  same  condition  of  affairs  regarding  the 
supply  of  coal  cars  to  carry  the  coal  to  your  country  still  exist? 

3ir.  McGee.  It  does,  and  that  is  the  only  difficulty,  but  you  talk 
to  the  coal  men,  and  they  will  always  talk  about  increased  produc- 
tion, and  you  would  think  they  were  talking  about  the  increased 
production  of  coal.  They  are  talking  of  cars.  That  is  the  funda- 
mental difficulty.  You  increase  the  supply — the  car  supply  and  the 
production  of  coal  will  follow  that  supply  up.  That  is  the  only 
difficulty.  Take  to-day,  there  is  a  35  per  cent  car  supply  to  the 
principal  mines,  the  large  producing  mines. 

At  the  mines  that  furnish  the  cosJ  for  the  Northwest,  every  pound 
of  that  coal  is  contracted  for.  Mr.  Groverman  has  a  chart  here  that 
gives  the  amount,  the  date  of  the  contract,  the  amount  of  the  ton- 
nage, and  the  vendor  and  the  vendee.  They  are  ready  to  ship,  but 
they  can  not  ship,  because  they  can  not  get  the  cars  to  move  the  coal 
from  the  mouth  of  the  mines  to  Lake  Erie  ports. 

I  know  of  one  place  in  Ohio,  at  Fairport,  where  to  keep  the  men 
busy,  they  dumped  the  coal  until  they  got  30,000  tons  lying  there  that 
is  beginning  to  smoke,  and  they  are  in  the  same  position  as  the  Mark 
T\vain  Mississippi  steamboat,  if  they  used  the  steam  for  the  whistle, 
it  would  prevent  the  boat  going  forward. 
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The  Chairman.  So  that  your  information  is  that  there  is  plenty 
of  coal  this  year,  plently  of  coal  can  be  obtained,  but  that  it  can  not 
be  moved  from  the  mines. 

Mr.  McGee.  They  say  that  the  production  from  the  mines  is  below 
these  other  years.  It  is  because  thev  can  not  get  the  cars  to  move  it. 
There  is  no  Question  about  the  coal  being  in  the  earth,  and  they  have 
the  force  to  move  it,  but  you  can  not  go  to  work  and  run  three  hours 
and  shut  down  the  mine  and  stop  the  wages  of  the  men,  and  that  is 
what  happens  when  they  load  the  last  car,  that  shuts  the  mine  and 
shuts  down  the  wages  of  the  men. 

It  breaks  down  the  man  power  of  the  mine. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  from  your  statement  just  made  I  would 
assume  that  there  is  no  supply  of  coal  kept  above  the  surface  at  the 
mine  ? 

Mr.  McGee.  It  is  an  imusual  thing  to  store  bituminous  coal  at  the 
mine.  It  is  expensive  to  do  it.  They  throw  it  on  the  ground,  and 
if  you  have  to  take  it  up  again  it  adds  to  the  expense. 

In  practice  they  do  not  store  coal  at  the  mine,  so  that  the  minute 
the  last  car  of  the  day  is  loaded  down  goes  the  mine  and  off  ^oes  the 
wages,  and  when  that  is  kept  up  long  enough  the  men  drift  into 
other  lines  of  industry. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  shortage  is  there  in  your  part  of  the 
country  as  compared  with  last  year? 

Mr.  McGee.  Six  million  tons  as  against  the  same  day  last  year, 
Bnd  getting  worse.  And,  remember  this,  that  the  time  is  passing 
and  we  are  getting  to  August  fast,  and  that  deficit  is  increasing,  and 
the  lakes  freeze  up  at  a  certain  time,  and  then  there  is  no  moving 
of  coal  after  that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  coal  shortage  throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  McGee.  If  you  just  substitute  the  word  "car"  for  "coal." 
There  is  no  shortage — there  would  be  no  shortage  if  there  were  cars 
to  move  the  coal  to  any  section  of  the  country  except  New  England. 
You  can  get  through  that  bottle  neck  but  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
New  England  supply. 

The  Chairman.  Up  in  your  country  there  are  facilities  for  moving 
it  if  the  cars  would  carry  it. 

Mr.  McGee.  To  the  Lake  Erie  ports,  and  the  boats  would  carry  it 
aip.  The  boat  capacity  is  double  the  amoimt  necessary.  There  is  no 
trouble  about  the  bottoms  to  carry  it  in.  The  difficulty  is  between 
the  mouth  of  the  mines  and  the  Lake  Erie  ports. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  qoal  shortage 
in  .tlhe  rest  of  the  country? 

Mr.  McGee.  No.  It  is  said  to  be  about  6,000,000  tons  in  New 
lEnffland.  And  here  is  something  that,  for  instance,  you  will  notice 
ut  Cleveland,  that  utilities  will  have  to  close  down— electric  lighting 
iplants.  People  that  look  at  things  superficially  will  say  that  is  the 
(cause  of  a  shortage  of  coal.  It  is  not  anything  of  the  kind.  It  is 
because  the  normal  supply  to  the  Northwest  is  not  moving,  because 
they  use  screenings,  and  they  make  screenings  from  the  lump  coal 
t;hat  goes  up ;  and  if  the  6,000,000  tons  that  are  short  went  up  there, 
the  screening  from  it  would  be  running  the  public  utilities  of 
Cleveland. 
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The  Chairman.  A  witness  testified  here  yesterday  that  unless 
something  was  done  to  relieve  the  situation  in  New  England,  that 
while  it  might  be  possible  to  keep  the  utilities  §oing,  that  other  in- 
(lustries  would  shut  down.  Do  the  same  conditions  prevail  in  your 
cx)untrv  ? 

Mr.  McGee.  We  would  be  worse  off,  because  New  England  can  get 
coal  and  we  can  not.  God  Almighty  leaves  the  ocean  open  every 
(lay  in  the  year,  but  freezes  the  waterways  to  the  Northwest.  There 
are  dock  companies  at  the  head  of  the  Lakes — 24:  of  them — and  they 
contract  for  the  whole  supply  and  had  their  contracts  made  in  March 
and  April  of  this  vear.  As  I  understand  it  in  New  England,  it  is 
not  the  same  situation. 

As  I  understand  it,  they  are  going  to  make  an  order  similar  to 
order  Xo.  10,  made  yesterday.    Perhaps  you  have  seen  it. 

The  Chairman,  I  have  not  seen  it  yet.  I  was  going  to  ask  yoa 
about  that  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  McGee.  It  is  practically  like  that  order  that  is  to  be  issued  iu 
favor  of  New  England. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  the  railroads  in  your  country  any  coal 
stored  I 

Mr.  McGee.  No,  sir ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  had  several  telegrams 
from  Mr.  Pennington,  president  of  the  Soo,  who  says  in  48  hours  he 
will  be  compelled  to  shut  down.  If  the  dock  companies  can  not  get  the 
coal  up  to  the  docks,  the  railroads  can  not  get  it  off  the  docks,  and  the 
d<K»ks  are  practically  empty.  I  have  seen  photographs  of  them  swept 
:is  clean  as  this  floor.  The  railroads  depend  upon  the  dock  com- 
panies for  their  coal  that  is  taken  up  by  water.  They  get  what  coal 
they  can  from  Illinois. 

the  Chairman.  Are  the  docking  facilities  on  the  Lakes  used  to 
transport  coal  into  Canada? 

Mr.  McGee.  Oh,  no.  You  mean  are  docks  on  Lake  Superior  and 
Lake  Michigan  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGee.  Oh,  no.  The  coal  that  is  unloaded  on  to  those  docks 
i>  loaded  on  to  cars  and  taken  to  the  interior. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  are  the  docking  facilities  on  Lake  Erie 
inmI  to  ship  coal  to  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Mc(jee.  To  the  extent  that  it  goes  up  to  the  Northwest,  some- 
thing like  six  or  seven  million  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Six  or  seven  million  tons? 

Mr.  McGee.  A  year ;  yes. 

The  Chairman."  That  is  taken  at  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Michi- 
iiAu  for  your  consumption,  but  is  there  not  some  coal  shipped  through 
the  I^kes  direct  to  Canada? 

Mr.  McGee,  Yes;  somethinjj  about,  as  I  understand  it,  about 
^'.UJO.OOO  tons,  that  goes  into  this  supply  of  the  Northwest. 

The  Chairman.  And  Canada  takes  6,000,000  tons  of  that  ? 

Mr.  McGee.  Yes;  of  that  northwestern  supply.  That  has  noth- 
in<r  whatever  to  do  with  the  figures  I  read  you  here,  because  that  has 
nothiner  to  do  with  the  Canadian  supply  or  the  United  States  Steel, 
f)r  the  Milwaukee  Gas  &  Coke,  or  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  supply. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  difficulty  will  be  in  making  up  this 
5.<)00,000  shortage?     That  will  be  continued,  will  it  not? 
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Mr.  McGee.  I  think  not.  I  think  that  will  be  made  up  and  New 
England  will  get  her  shortage  through  orders  Nos.  10  and  11.  I 
think  that  will  help  make  up  New  England's  shortage,  and  that  it 
will  go  into  that  tonnage.     I  do  not  see  now  it  can  help  doing  so. 

The  Chairman.  Just  explain  that  to  us. 

Mr.  McGee.  I  think  I  will  have  Mr.  Groverman  make  the  ex- 
planation, because  he  is  one  of  the  authors  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Would  an  embargo  on  this  shipping  of  tidewater 
coal,  which  is  now  being  exported  at  the  rate  of  2,000,000  tons  per 
month  relieve  the  car  situation  so  that  the  cars  might  be  used  to  haul 
coal  to  the  Lake  ports?     Do  you  think  that  would  be  helpful? 

Mr.  McGee.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  ordinarily  am  pretty 
positive  in  my  statements,  but  I  like  to  know  what  I  am  talking 
about.  Now,  I  had  occasion  in  a  memorandum  I  prepared  the  other 
day  to  deal  with  that  subject.  I  think  that  that  is  a  subject  which 
would  have  to  be  treated  intelligently,  and  in  which  intelligent 
handling  would  have  to  be  used. 

In  a  memorandum  I  prepared  for  the  President  the  other  day^  I 
said  that  if  the  exportation  of  coal  in  vessels  in  increasing  quantities 
tended  to  disrupt  economic  conditions  and  endanger  the  comfort  and 
health  of  millions  of  our  people,  that  that  question  ought  to  have  an 
immediate  and  thorough  investigation,  but  that  is  a  question  that  I 
have  not  examined  with  sufficient  thoroughness  to  enable  me  to  ex- 
press an  intelligent  opinion.  I  don't  know.  I  understand  we  send 
coal  to  Cuba  and  get  sugar  back  I  understand  that  we  send  coal 
to  Brazil  and  get  nitrates  back.  Those  we  have  to  have,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  our  commitments  abroad  are  or  what  our  relations  are 
with  foreign  nations  that  would  be  affected  by  that  embargo,  but  I 
think  personally  that  we  ought  to  come  pretty  near  looking  after  the 
United  States  nrst. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  is  the  first  duty  of  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  McGee.  Yes;  I  do.  I  do  not  mean  to  take  any  narrow  view 
of  the  subject  at  all.  If  there  is  not  enough  to  go  around,  then  I 
think  we  ought  to  sort  of  look  after  our  interests  at  home. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you  on  that.    Have  you  studied  that 

?art  of  the  transportation  act,  Mr.  McGee,  that  apparently  gives  the 
nterstate  Commerce  Commission  authority  to  issue  an  embargo? 
Do  vou  think  they  have  the  right  to  do  it,  under  the  law  ? 

Mr.  McGee.  Well,  that  is  order  No.  10.  That  is  just  what  does 
move  the  coal.  Take  the  orders  like  No.  6  and  order  No.  7,  and  the 
modifications  of  it;  order  No.  9,  that  did  not  move  coal;  but  this 
moves  coal,  and  order  No.  10  moves  coal  if  the  railroads  will  execute 
it,  because  it  simply  says,  "  Mr.  Man,  you  load  so  much  for  the  Ijakes," 
and  make  him  do  it.  If  he  does  not  do  it,  he  does  not  get  any  cars. 
It  means  business.  Of  course,  I  have  referred  to  assigned  cars ;  but 
coal  producers  absolutely  deny  the  power  of  the  Government  to  do  it 
and  have  resorted  to  injunctions  in  West  Virginia  a  few  days  ago, 
when  they  made  an  order  assigning  cars  for  railroad  fuel,  and  they 
are  litigating  the  validity  of  that  order  now.  This  is  a  more  effectual 
method  of  moving  the  coal.  It  would  move  it  absolutely,  because  if 
they  would  not  agree  to  move  the  coal  they  would  not  get  the  cars 
to  move  coal  in.    If  they  agree  to  load  100  cars  a  day  and  move 
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them  for  the  Lake  Erie  ports  or  for  New  England,  Lake  Erie  or 
Xew  England  would  get  100  cars  to  move  the  coal  in ;  but  there  are 
very  strong  arguments,  I  understand,  on  the  other  side. 

I  understand  that  recently — but  1  do  not  think  I  ought  to  say 
that;  it  is  a  rumor  in  Washington — that  the  White  House  was  no- 
tified by  a  gentleman  who  has  the  power  to  make  lots  of  trouble,  that 
if  an  order  assigning  cars  were  made  there  would  be  a  strike.  That 
is  the  talk  at  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  assigning  cars? 

ilr.  McGee.  Assigning  so  many  cars  to  a  mine.  Then  those  cars  go 
there  riffht  along,  steadily. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  cars  ? 

Mr.  McGee.  Yes.  They  would  have  so  many  cars  a  day.  The  way 
it  is  now,  it  is  a  more  clumsy  method.  It  is  not  a  direct  and  efficient 
method.  It  is  not  a  case  of  assigned  cars,  because  the  coal  .pro- 
ducers apparently  will  not  stand  for  that,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be 
understood  for  a  minute  as  saying  that  there  is  not  another  side  to 
that  question  and  a  side  presented  by  the  producers  and  the  miners, 
too.  Some  mines  have  not  contracts  to  ship  in  the  direction  the  coal 
would  have  to  move.  Those  mines  and  miners  would  be  idle  while 
the  coal  was  moving  in  the  direction  required,  and,  of  course,  that  is 
pretty  bad  on  the  mines  and  on  the  miners.  That  is  the  other  side 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Has  coal  usualljr  shipped  to  your  country  been 
diverted  to  manufacturing  industries  between  the  mines  and  the 
Lake  ports? 

Mr.  McGee.  Oh,  no ;  because  it  could  not  very  well  be  done.  The 
boats  go  up  there  with  10,000  tons  in  a  cargo,  and  you  can  not  very 
well  divert  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  know ;  but  at  points  between  the  mines  and  the 
Lakes,  Mr.  McGee? 

Mr.  McGee.  I  never  heard  of  it.    No^  sir ;  it  is  out  of  the  Question. 

Mr.  Groverman.  No  ;  never.  The  witness  testified  yesterday  that 
coal  contracted  for  New  England 

Mr.  McGee.  Going  to  New  England? 

The  Chairman.  Going  to  New  England — was  sidetracked  and  that 
the  cars  were  used,  for  storage  purposes  ^mporarily  untU  better 
prices  could  be  obtained. 

Mr.  McGee.  You  can  do  that  with  coal  moving  in  cars,  and  there 
is  the  objection  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  been  done?  Have  you  any  knowledge  of 
that  being  done  in  your  country  ? 

Mr.  McGee.  Oh,  no;  because,  you  see,  the  great  bulk  of  the  coal 
goes  by  water. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  to  move  from  the  mines  to  the  boats? 

Mr.  McGee.  I  see  what  you  mean,  between  the  mines  and  the 
Lake  Erie  ports? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGee.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Groverman.  I  can  answer  that  definitely;  no.  It  is  never 
confiscated,  but  is  moved  direct  from  the  mines  to  the  vessel. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Groverman.  By  the  railroads  to  Lake  Erie  ports,  and  from 
there  dumped  into  the  vessel. 
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Mr.  McGee.  Of  course,  during  the  war  when  there  was  a  shortage 
at  the  mines  Gov.  Cox  threatened  to  seize  it  and  the  Government  told 
him  to  be  good,  and  I  do  not  think  it  took  place. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  opinion,  the  coal  operators  have  en- 
deavored to  live  up  to  their  contracts  with  the  people  in  the  North- 
west? 

Mr.  McGee.  The  coal  operators  have  contracts  and  I  think  you 
will  find  that  at  $3.50  to  $4  a  ton,  there  is  not  any  question  out 
that  they  are  anxious  to  get  the  means  of  moving  that  coal  to  desti- 
nation. There  is  no  complaint  against  them  that  they  have  not,  and 
they  are  ready  at  all  times  when  they  can  get  the  cars  to  move  their 
coal  contracted  for  the  Northwest  to  the  Northwest,  and  there  is  not 
a  complaint  against  them  on  that  score. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  if  the  car  shortage  is  increasing? 

Mr.  McGee.  I  know  that  the  car  shortage  is  a  factj  a  genuine 
thing.  Go  down  to  the  Lake  Erie  coal  fields  and  you  will  find  that 
out. 

The  Chairman.  A  great  many  people  sometimes  cry  "wolf"  to 
create  an  impression. 

Mr.  McGee.  At  the  mines  I  found,  in  1917,  dozens  of  instances 
of  written  records  of  car  supply  kept  at  the  mines  and  the  operators 
copied  them  and  sent  them  to  me  in  Cleveland  before  I  went  to 
Washington,  and  they  start  in,  "  One  hour,  no  cars ;  three  hours,  no 
cars ;  a  whole  day,  no  cars."  You  can  find  through  the  operators  of 
those  mines,  at  the  mines  from  their  books,  the  number  of  hours  each 
day,  each  week,  and  each  month  that  thev  loaded  coal  and  the  hours 
and  days  and  weeks  that  they  did  not  load  coal  because  they  had 
no  cars  to  load  it  in.  There  is  no  question,  when  we  get  right  down 
to  it,  but  the  single  question  is  one  of  car  supply,  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McGee,  in  normal  times  does  the  delivery 
of  coal  commence  promptly  upon  the  opening  of  the  lake  ports,  and 
how  many  days  does  it  take  for  the  coal  traffic  to  reach  its  maximum, 
at  the  opening  of  traffic? 

Mr.  McGee.  My  own  understanding  is  that  when  the  iron  ore 
begins  to  move  down  the  coal  comes  back,  and  in  normal  times 
there  has  never  been  any  difficulty  whatever.  There  never  was  prior 
to  1917.  The  handling  of  the  coal  by  the  dock  companies  always 
has  been  very  satisfactory.  There  never  has  been  any  complaint  in 
the  Northwest,  and  no  contentions  between  the  dock  companies  who 
supply  the  coal  companies  and  the  people. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  vessels  that  are  at  Lake  Erie  ports,  they 
load  at  once  with  coal  for  the  Northwest? 

Mr.  McGee.  Some  of  them  do.  It  only  takes  half  of  them  to  do  it. 
Their  tonnage  is  double  the  amount  necessary  to  bring  up  the  whole 
supply.    All  the  tonnage  available  is  not  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  at  no  time  has  there  been  any  complaint? 

Mr.  McGee.  You  mean  the  water-transportation  part  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGee.  I  never  heard  of  it ;  never. 

Mr.  Groverman.  And  in  former  times  they  had  boats  tied  up  in 
Lake  Erie  filled  with  coal  and  waiting  for  the  ice  to  go  out  to  start. 

The  Chairman.  I  see.    Was  that  so  this  spring? 

Mr.  Groverman.  Not  this  spring. 
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Mr.  McGee.  The  rate  ordinarily  was  55  cents  a  ton,  but  the  rate 
has  never  held  up  the  coal  arrangement.  The  rate  on  iron  ore  was 
$1.10.   There  is  no  complaint  that  the  rate  was  unfair. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  been  informed  that  there  was 
a  delay  of  a  month  this  spring  in  the  opening  up  of  traffic  from 
Lake  £rie  ports  to  the  Northwest.    Is  that  so,  Mr.  McGee  1 

Mr.  McGee.  Well,  I  should  say  there  was.  I  would  like  to  show 
you  that.  [To  Mr.  Groverman.]  Have  you  any  figures  of  those 
docks  there  ? 

Mr.  Gro\'erman.  I  have  not  any  with  me. 

Ifr.  McGee.  No.  The  docks  were  stripped  clean.  There  would 
not  have  been  any  delay  at  the  docks  if  we  could  get  it  there  at  the 
ports. 

The  Chairman.  That  delay  was  caused  by  what  ? 

Mr.  McGrife.  By  not  getting  the  coal  to  the  boats  at  the  Lake 
Erie  ports.  If  they  got  it  to  the  boats,  they  would  get  it  up  there. 
but  Mr.  Groverman  has  been  since  last  spring  for  two  solid  months, 
now  in  Washington  trying  to  get  the  coal  to  the  Lake  Erie  ports. 
Those  people,  of  course,  have  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  in- 
vested in  those  docks  there,  and  those  docks  are  empty. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  heard  it  stated  that  the  dock  companies 
did  not  make  contracts  for  coal  early  this  spring? 

Mr.  MgGee.  Here  are  the  dates  of  the  contracts.  That  is  a  com- 
mon, ordinary  lie  that  they  tell  each  year.  They  started  it  in  1917,. 
and  I  got  the  contract  dates.  Mr.  Gushing  made  that  same  statement 
the  other  day  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  Mr. 
Hark  called  his  attention  to  a  chart  showing  that  the  Northwest 
supply  was  contracted  for,  and  found  that  it  was  13,574,200  tons,  and 
he  had  the  mines  that  made  them,  the  dates  that  they  made  them  on^ 
and  the  whole  business  complete.    Here  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  read  it.    It  is  too  fine  for  me. 

Mr.  Groverman.  Senator,  I  prepared  it,  and  I  can,  perhaps^ 
read  it  off  most  readily,  but  here  are  the  names  of  the  dock  com- 
}'[inies.  Here  are  the  mines  that  are  operated,  with  the  dates  and 
the  location  of  those  mines,  the  tonnage,  and  the  dates  on  which  those 
contracts  were  made. 

The  next  part  of  this  page  is  the  mines  with  whom  these  dock 
companies  have  placed  contracts  and  the  date  of  the  contracts  and 
the  tonnage,  which  will  give  a  total  tonnage  of  those  24  docks  of 
about  24,000,000  tons.  Those  contracts  were  made  in  March,  April, 
and  Mav,  1920,  before  the  navigation  season  opened. 

The  Chairman.  March,  April,  and  May  of  this  year? 

Mr.  Gro^'erman.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  all  from  company  tonnage  con- 
tracts submitted  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Navigation  opened  about  the  1st  of  April  ? 

Mr.  Groveraian.  April  20. 

The  Chairman.  Then  is  the  statement  true  that  coal  was  not  com- 
injr  in  in  the  early  SOTing? 

Mr.  Groverman.  The  coal  could  not  move  because  there  were  not 
enough  cars  to  put  it  there.  The  coal  was  there  and  the  mines  were 
nnxious  to  ship  it,  but  there  was  not  anything  to  put  it  in.  Each 
producing  mine  has  many  contracts  based  on  its  car  supply.  If 
pour  production  is  going  to  be  1,000,000  tons  a  month,  you  will  give 
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your  contractors  their  pro  rata  of  the  cars  that  you  get.    You  can 
not  ship  to  only  one  man ;  if  you  did,  you  would  cut  yourself  down. 

All  lake  contracts  are  based  on  the  same  per  cent  of  cars.  For 
that  reason  we  did  not  get  and  have  not  got  up  to  this  minute  but  35 
per  cent  of  the  car  supply.  Therefore  our  percentage  of  lake  con- 
tracts has  been  less  than  if  we  had  80  per  cent  of  car  service.  Have 
I  made  that  clear? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGee.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Groverman  this.  In  these 
meetings  that  were  held  in  \v  ashington  the  week  before  last  with  the 
railroads  present  represented  by  Mr.  Willard  and  others,  and  at  the 
meetings  which  were  held  for  two  or  three  days  in  New  York  last 
week,  did  any  railroad  executive  question  the  statement  that  there 
has  only  been  a  35  per  cent  car  supply  ? 

Mr.  Grovkrman.  Never.  • 

Mr.  McGee.  There  isn't  any  question  about  it. 

Mr.  GroVerman.  I  want  to  explain  that  further,  when  we  get  into 
it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  I  am  informed  that  the  coal  received 
on  the  docks  at  Duluth,  Sheboygan,  and  other  places  is  discharged 
there  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  tons  on  the  docks? 

Mr.  McGee.  That  is  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  distributed  from  there  by  rail  throughout 
the  year  by  the  various  coal  companies.  Are  these  identical  coal 
companies  or  branches  of  coal  operators  distributing  this  stored  coal  ? 

Mr.  McGee.  No.  My  understanding  is  this.  I  have  had  much  to 
do  with  that  during  the  war.  Anthracite  coal  moves  to  the  north- 
west on  consignment,  and  when  it  reaches  the  docks  it  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  producing  companies.  The  dock  company  receives  so 
much  a  ton  for  unloading  it  and  handling  it  over  the  docks  and 
selling  and  collecting  for  it. 

Bituminous  coal  is  bought  by  the  dock  companies. 

But  your  information  is  correct  that  coal  is  received  on  the  docks 
and  it  is  stored.  It  has  to  be,  because  it  has  to  come  up  in  four  or 
five  months  and  lie  there  the  balance  of  the  year,  and  it  is  distributed 
from  the  docks  by  the  dock  companies  throughout  those  five  States 
or  throughout  thqse  six  States,  and  there  is  no  controversy  about  the 
distribution  of  it.  There  is  no  conflict  as  to  that,  and  you  do  not 
hear  of  any  complaints  against  the  dock  companies.  They  of  course 
did  not  have  any  during  the  war,  and  have  not  had  any  since  because 
the  Government  fixed  the  price,  fixed  the  dock  price  of  coal  and  of 
course  the  freight  was  fixed,  and  I  fixed  the  margin  at  which  re- 
tailers could  sell  and  the  administrators  in  the  various  States  fixed 
the  margin  at  which  the  retailers  could  sell.  There  was  no  con- 
troversy and  there  isn't  any.  There  is  no  conflict  between  the  con- 
sumers and  the  dock  companies. 

The  Chairman.  The  coal  supply  for  the  country  which  we  are 
discussing  is  stored  on  the  docks  and  it  is  not  moved  away  to  some 
other  place? 

Mr.  McGee.  No. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  taken  by  rail  from  the  docks  there  during 
the  entire  year  ? 

Mr.  McCtee.  The  whole  year.  There  is  a  car  here,  and  a  car  there. 
It  goes  from  the  docks  direct  to  the  consumer,  but  the  railroad  com- 
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panies  purchase  their  supply,  their  railroad  fuel,  and  they  supply 
themselves  from  the  docks,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  coal  docks  on  Lake  Erie  congested  now, 
or  are  they  able  to  handle  all  the  coal  brought  there  ? 

Mr.  McGee.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  congestion.  I  think  the 
reverse  is  true.  That  is,  they  can  not  get  the  coal  to  the  docks  for 
want  of  cars. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  appeared  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  some  weeks  ago,  did  you  ask  for  car  service 
order  No.  7? 

Mr.  McGee.  No;  that  was  issued  before  I  went  there.  Mr. 
Groverman  knows  about  that.    That  did  not  move  any  coal. 

The  Chairman.  That  did  not  improve  the  situation  at  all? 

Mr.  McGee.  No,  sir ;  it  did  not.  Order  No.  10  is  the  order  which 
we  asked  for. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  order  No.  10.  That  came  as  a  result 
of  the  conference  between  the  railroad  men  and  the  coal  operators? 

Mr.  McGee.  It  did.  They  got  together.  Mr.  Groverman  had, 
more  than  anyone  else^  to  do  with  that,  more  than  anyone  else  in 
preparing  it  and  it  is  the  result  of  that  coordination  of  the  efforts  of 
both,  and  they  have  no  doubt,  the  coal  men,  that  they  can  carry 
out  their  part.*  The  railroad  men  have  no  doubt  that  they  can  carry 
out  their  part.  Nobody  in  the  transaction  up  there  has  any  doubt 
that  the  coal  will  get  to  the  Northwest  and  to  New  England,  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  railroads  and  the  coal  producers 
are  going  to  do  everything  they  can.  That  is,  that  they  are  going 
to,  in  good  faith,  attempt  to  execute  that  orde;*.  We  look  for  it  and 
do  not  expect  anvthing  else.  There  is  nothing  on  which  to  base  the 
suggestion  that  they  are  not  going  to  do  their  full  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Why  could  not  an  order  of  this  kind  have  been 
issued  anyhow  ? 

Mr.  McGee.  It  could  have  been.  You  get  Mr.  Groverman  on  the 
grill,  and  get  his  correspondence  of  last  spring,  and  just  find  out 
vhy  these  things  could  not  have  been  done  two  months  ago. 

iTie  Chairman.  It  was  lack  of  foresight  on  somebody's  part? 

Mr.  McGee.  It  could  not  have  been  foresight,  because  this  fur- 
nished the  foresight.    These  letters. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  attribute  the  difficulty  to? 

Mr.  McGee.  I  am  not  attributing  it  to  anybody.  Read  the  letters ; 
they  point  out  how  it  was  done,  during  1917,  1918,  and  1919,  and 
the  means  taken  to  do  it  and  the  means  which  proved  effective 
for  that  purpose. 

The  great  difficulty  is — I  have  always  found  this — during  the 
war  I  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  Washington,  both  as  fuel  adminis- 
trator and  commissioner  of  public  safety  and  as  military  commis- 
sioner, and  I  could  always  make  a  thing  move  until  it  got  down 
to  Washington  and  then  something  happened.  The  climate,  I  think, 
is  against  action.    It  is   too  far  into  the  Tropics. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McGee,  what  was  a  fair  price  for  bituminous 
ooal  before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  Groverman  has  been  in  contact  with  that  question 
for  many  years  and  can  tell  you  exactly.  His  information,  coming 
from  a  cojJ  man,  will  mean  a  good  deal  more  than  it  would  coming 
from  a  lawyer  or  from  a  general-utility  man. 
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The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know,  then  ? 

Mr.  McGee.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  price  during  the  war? 

Mr.  McGee.  Prices  changed  from  time  to  time,  and  every  time  they 
increased  wages  it  increased  the  price.  Mr.  Groverman  has  all  of 
that  information  and  he  can  give  it  to  you  exactly.  I  can  tell  you 
now  that  anthracite  nut  coal  is  selling  in  Minneapolis  at  $16.50  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  To-day? 

Mr.  McGee.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Soft  coal? 

Mr.  McGee.  No;  anthracite  is  selling  at  $16.50  a  ton;  when  I  left 
there  it  was  selling  at  that  price — two  weeks  ago. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  for  soft  coal,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  McGee.  Well,  in  the  case  I  know  of — in  one  instance  men- 
tioned to  me  by  Mr.  Groverman — of  an  operator  who  gets  out 
20,000,000  tons  of  coal,  and  that  is  all  contracted  for,  I  tnink,  at 
$3.50  a  ton.  You  take  producers  that  have  their  coal  all  under  con- 
tract, and  you  will  find  it  runs  from  $3.50  to  $4  a  ton.  It  is  these 
snowbird  fellows  who  open  up  a  wagon  mine  and  load  up  a  car  and 
take  three  or  four  days  to  do  it,  who  take  their  time  filling  up  a  car. 
while  a  standard  coal  operator  will  load  coal  in  five  minutes.  Those 
fellows  get  the  coal  out,  get  it  rolling,  go  from  one  broker  to  another 
to  sell  it,  and  use  the  cars  for  warehouses  while  they  are  performing 
and  while  they  are  trying  to  get  the  best  price  for  their  coal. 

A  letter  from  a  chap  in  my  city  of  Minneapolis  read  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  tne  other  day  offered  to  sell  bitumi- 
nous coal  for  between  $13  and  $14  a  ton  to  consumers. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  much  complaint  of  that  from  your 
country  ? 

Mr.  McGee.  Of  what  ? 

The  Chairman.  Of  this  high  price  for  spot  coal — soft  coal? 

Mr.  McGee.  We  do  not  set  that  as  you  ao  down  in  New  England. 
You  see  our  coal  is  water-oorne  coal  and  comes  up  under  contract. 
The  operators  have  fixed  relations  with  the  dock  companies,  and  it 
comes  up  from  year  to  year.  It  is  not  like  when  a  car  starts  for  Xew 
England  looking  for  a  purchaser. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  entirelv  different  condition? 

Mr.  McGee.  Entirely  different.  They  may  have  it  to  some  extent » 
not  very  much,  on  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  all-rail  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McGee,  what  is  the  additional  charge  placed 
on  soft  coal  between  the  mines  and  the  point  at  which  the  coal  is 
stored  at  Lake  Superior  in  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  McGee.  The  rate  ? 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  boat  rate  and  the  rail  rate?  What 
is  the  additional  amount  added  ? 

Mr.  McGee.  I  could  not  say  just  now.  It  shows  it  to  be — I  think 
the  rate  was,  during  the  war,  $1.25  from  the  mines  to  the  lake 
Erie  ports,  and  a  dumping  charge  of  16  cents  a  ton  for  the  soft 
coal  and  30  cents  for  the  anthracite.  A  56-cent  boat  rate  to  the 
head  of  the  Lakes.    Is  that  right,  Mr.  Groverman? 

Mr.  Groverman.  Yes ;  only  I  think  that  your  charge  for  dumping 
soft  coal  is  too  high. 

Mr.  McGee.  You  included  in  it  a  commissont 
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Mr.  Grovekman.  Yes;  but  that  was  a  different  thing;  that  was 
for  collecting  the  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  cost  of  mining  soft 
roal  ? 

ilr.  McGee.  I  have  not  any  idea;  but  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission's producton  cost  shows  that. 

Mr.  Groverman.  I  have  a  statement  made  up  by  the  expert  of 
the  Fuel  Administration  on  costs,  with  which  1  happened  to  be  in 
consultation.  You  can  not  say  how  much  is  the  price  or  cost  of 
(oal  unless  you  specify  the  exact  district,  because  conditions  are 
different. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  export  of  coal  has  increased  the 
price  in  the  Northwest? 

ilr.  McGee.  I  think  that  it  will  affect  the  price  of  a  commodity 
like  coal  in  any  part  o*f  the  country.  I  have  not  any  doubt  about  it. 
I  have  a  letter  which  I  would  be  very  glad  to  show  you.  It  is  in 
mv  suit  case,  but  I  would  be  very  glad  to  show  you  that  letter,  show- 
ing the  contracts  made  by  one  concern — that  is  the  concern  up  at 
Fort  Francis  there,  the  Ontario  Paper  Co. — for  160,000  tons.  They 
contracted  for  as  much  as  they  could,  and  that  coal  runs  up  to  $8 
or  $9  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McGee,  this  committee  is  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  high  prices  for  export  coal  that  are  being  paid  to-day 
increases  to  a  very  great  extent  the  domestic  price  here.  What  do  you 
think? 

Mr.  McGee.  I  have  an  idea  that  it  does.  I  think  existing  condi- 
tions peculiar;  the  times  are  not  only  abnormal,  but  the  people  are 
abnormal.  They  are  affected  by  the  war,  just  as  prices  are.  1  think 
they  are  price  crazv.  I  was  in  a  store  the  other  day  and  I  saw  a 
boy  just  being  dischar^d  from  the  Army.  He  was  getting  a  dol- 
lar a  day.  He  was  buying  a  silk  shirt  that  cost  him  $16.50  and  had 
§1.85  war  tax  on  it.  ^Now,  he  thought  that  was  perfectly  normal  to 
pay  $19  for  a  shirt.  I  think  we  are  all  more  or  less  affected  by  what- 
ever the  war  brought  along  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McGee,  consumers  who  had  fully  contracted 
for  their  requirements  at  what  might  be  considered  a  normal  price 
have  found  themselves  unable  to  get  coal  on  their  contracts  at  their 
contract  prices,  but  they  have  found  that  they  are  able  to  obtain  coal 
by  paying  increased  prices. 

ilr.  McGee.  I  think  they  could  do  that  in  New  England  and  places 
like  that.  You  understand  that  coal  that  goes  to  the  Northwest  is 
contracted  for  by  the  producing  companies  with  the  dock  companies. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  you  testified  to  that. 

Mr.  McGee.  That  coal  is  there— 13,000,000  or  14,000,000  tons- 
ready  to  be  moved  at  the  moment  they  can  get  cars  to  move  it.  There 
is  no  question  about  that,  but  what  you  are  speaking  about,  and  I 
have  heard  of  it  in  the  East  here,  where  it  moves  all  rail,  that  they 
may  not  ship  it  under  their  contract,  but  they  are  loading  out  coal 
just  the  same,  and  people  who  have  contracts  can  buy  that  coal,  but 
they  have  to  pay  several  prices  for  it.  We  have  the  thing  stabilized. 
We  have  the  24  great  dock  companies  in  existence  there  which  sta- 
bilizes the  whole  coal  industry. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  railroads  and  industries  generally  buy 
coal  from  the  dock  compaaies? 
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Mr.  McGee.  Yes,  sir ;  except  that  they  get  some  from  Illinois,  and 
they  all  deal  with  the  dock  company. 

I'he  Chairman.  And  the  dock  company  ships  the  coal ;  they  buy 
at  the  dock  and  secure  their  own  purchasers? 

Mr.  McGee.  You  mean  the  railroads? 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  railroads. 

Mr.  McGee.  The  dock  companies'  offices  are  located  practically  in. 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.    Their  principal  offices  are  there. 

Now,  these  industries  make  their  contracts  with  the  dock  com- 

Eanies,  and  Mr.  Groverman  is  the  secretary  of  the  Northwest  Coal 
^ock  Operators'  Association.  His  office  is  in  Minneapolis,  and  they 
make  their  contriicts  just  as  regularly  as  the  seasons  with  the  dock 
companies.  The  contracts  are  made;  the  coal  is  loaded  and  moves 
right  there  with  the  regularity  of  clockwork  when  the  coal  is  there. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  consumer  have  to  arrange  for  the  trans- 
portation of  that  coal  from  the  docks? 

Mr.  McGee.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Or  does  the  dock  company  arrange  for  that? 

Mr.  McGee.  He  has  so  many  cars  coming,  and  he  orders  it,  and 
the  cars  move  ricrht  along,  tfe  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  railroads.    The  dock  companies  deal  with  the  railroads. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  dock  companies  deliver  the  coal  to  the 
consumer  direct  ? 

Mr.  McGee.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  his  place  of  business? 

Mr.  Mc(iEE.  At  his  place  of  business  or  at  his  switch  there.  It  is 
verv  well  systematized. 

'X^he  Chairman.  And  there  is  not  any  complaint  of  any  coal  dock 
company  ? 

Mr.  McGee.  As  between  the  dock  companies  and  the  consumers? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGee.  I  know  of  no  suggestion  of  it 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  had  occasion  to  take  this  subject  up  at 
the  White  House  yourseli? 

Mr.  McGee.  I  nave  been  there. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  receive  any  encouragement  there? 

Mr.  McGee.  I  do  not  think  I  care  to  go  into  what  transpired  there^ 
but  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  disposition  of  the  White  House 
is  to  see  that  the  people  of  this  country  get  their  supply  of  coaL 
i  met  with  nothing  to  indicate  the  contrary,  and  with  everything  that 
would  indicate  that  that  was  the  position. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  White  House,  through  their  instrumen- 
talities, immediately  tried  to  help  you,  and  did  help  you? 

Mr.  McGee.  They  did;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  McGee,  is  there  anything  else  that  you 
know  of  that  would  be  helpful  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  McGee.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  your  advice  at  any  time 
on  anything  that  you  know  of  that  we  can  do  to  help. 

Mr.  McGee.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  are  particularly  interested  in  an  effort 
to  relieve  the  traffic  situation  throughout  the  country,  so  as  to  be ' 
helpful  to  industry  generally. 
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them  for  the  Lake  Erie  ports  or  for  New  England,  Lake  Erie  or 
New  England  would  get  100  cars  to  move  the  coal  in ;  but  there  are 
very  strong  arguments,  I  understand,  on  the  other  side. 

I  understand  that  recently — but  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  say 
that;  it  is  a  rumor  in  Washlngton-that  the  White  House  was  no- 
tified  by  a  gentleman  who  has  the  power  to  make  lots  of  trouble,  that 
if  an  order  assigning  cars  were  made  there  would  be  a  strike.  That 
is  the  talk  at  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  assigning  cars  ? 

Mr.  McGee.  Assigning  so  many  cars  to  a  mine.  Then  those  cars  go 
there  right  along,  steadily. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  cars? 

Mr.  McGee.  Yes.  They  would  have  so  many  cars  a  day.  The  way 
it  is  now,  it  is  a  more  clumsy  method.  It  is  not  a  direct  and  efficient 
method.  It  is  not  a  case  of  assigned  cars,  because  the  coal  .pro- 
ducers apparently  will  not  stand  for  that,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be 
understood  for  a  minute  as  saying  that  there  is  not  another  side  to 
that  question  and  a  side  presenteaby  the  producers  and  the  miners, 
too.  Some  mines  have  not  contracts  to  ship  in  the  direction  the  coal 
would  have  to  move.  Those  mines  and  miners  would  be  idle  while 
the  coal  was  moving  in  the  direction  required,  and,  of  course,  that  is 
pretty  bad  on  the  mines  and  on  the  miners.  That  is  the  other  side 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Has  coal  usually  shipped  to  your  country  been 
diverted  to  manufacturing  industries  between  the  mines  and  the 
Lake  ports? 

Mr.  McGee.  Oh,  no ;  because  it  could  not  very  well  be  done.  The 
boats  go  up  there  with  10,000  tons  in  a  cargo,  and  you  can  not  very 
well  divert  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  know ;  but  at  points  between  the  mines  and  the 
Lakes,  Mr.  McGee? 

Mr.  McGee.  I  never  heard  of  it.    No^  sir ;  it  is  out  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Groverman.  No;  never.  The  witness  testified  yesterday  that 
coal  contracted  for  New  England 

Mr.  McGee.  Going  to  New  En^and  ? 

The  Chairman.  Groing  to  New  England — was  sidetracked  and  that 
the  cars  were  used  for  storage  purposes  jtemporarily  imtil  better 
prices  could  be  obtained. 

Mr.  McGee.  You  can  do  that  with  coal  moving  in  cars,  and  there 
is  the  objection  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  been  done?  Have  you  any  knowledge  of 
that  being  done  in  your  country  ? 

Mr.  McGee.  Oh,  no;  because,  you  see,  the  great  bulk  of  the  coal 
goes  by  water. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  to  move  from  the  mines  to  the  boats? 

Mr.  McGee.  I  see  what  you  mean,  between  the  mines  and  the 
Lake  Erie  ports? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGee.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Groverman.  I  can  answer  that  definitely;  no.  It  is  never 
confiscated,  but  is  moved  direct  from  the  mines  to  the  vessel. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Groverman.  By  the  railroads  to  Lake  Erie  ports,  and  from 
there  dumped  into  the  vessel. 
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Mr.  McGee.  Of  course,  during  the  war  when  there  was  a  shortage 
at  the  mines  Gov.  Cox  threatened  to  seize  it  and  the  Government  told 
him  to  be  good,  and  I  do  not  think  it  took  place. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  opinion,  the  coal  operators  have  en- 
deavored to  live  up  to  their  contracts  with  the  people  in  the  North- 
west? 

Mr.  McGee.  The  coal  operators  have  contracts  and  I  think  you 
will  find  that  at  $3.50  to  $4  a  ton,  there  is  not  any  question  out 
that  they  are  anxious  to  get  the  means  of  moving  that  coal  to  desti- 
nation. There  is  no  complaint  against  them  that  they  have  not,  and 
they  are  ready  at  all  times  when  they  can  get  the  cars  to  move  their 
coal  contracted  for  the  Northwest  to  the  Northwest,  and  there  is  not 
a  complaint  against  them  on  that  score. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  if  the  car  shortage  is  increasing? 

Mr.  McGee.  I  know  that  the  car  shortage  is  a  fact^  a  genuine 
thing.  Go  down  to  the  Lake  Erie  coal  fields  and  you  will  find  that 
out. 

The  Chairman.  A  great  many  people  sometimes  cry  "wolf"  to 
create  an  impression. 

Mr.  McGee.  At  the  mines  I  found,  in  1917,  dozens  of  instances 
of  written  records  of  car  supply  kept  at  the  mines  and  the  operators 
copied  them  and  sent  them  to  me  in  Cleveland  before  I  went  to 
Washington,  and  they  start  in,  "  One  hour,  no  cars ;  three  hours,  no 
cars ;  a  whole  day,  no  cars."  You  can  find  through  the  operators  of 
those  mines,  at  the  mines  from  their  books,  the  number  of  hours  each 
day,  each  week,  and  each  month  that  they  loaded  coal  and  the  hours 
and  days  and  weeks  that  they  did  not  load  coal  because  they  had 
no  cars  to  load  it  in.  There  is  no  question,  when  we  get  right  down 
to  it,  but  the  single  Question  is  one  of  car  supply,  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McGee,  in  normal  times  does  the  delivery 
of  coal  commence  promptly  upon  the  opening  of  the  lake  ports,  and 
how  many  days  does  it  take  for  the  coal  traffic  to  reach  its  maximum, 
at  the  opening  of  traffic? 

Mr.  McGee.  My  own  imderstanding  is  that  when  the  iron  ore 
begins  to  move  oown  the  coal  comes  back,  and  in  normal  times 
there  has  never  been  any  difficulty  whatever.  There  never  was  prior 
to  1917.  The  handling  of  the  coal  by  the  dock  companies  always 
has  been  very  satisfactory.  There  never  has  been  any  complaint  in 
the  Northwest,  and  no  contentions  between  the  dock  companies  who 
supply  the  coal  companies  and  the  people. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  vessels  that  are  at  Lake  Erie  ports,  they 
load  at  once  with  coal  for  the  Northwest? 

Mr.  McGee.  Some  of  them  do.  It  only  takes  half  of  them  to  do  it. 
Their  tonnage  is  double  the  amount  necessary  to  bring  up  the  whole 
supply.    All  the  tonnage  available  is  not  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  at  no  time  has  there  been  any  complaint  ? 

Mr.  McGee.  You  mean  the  water-transportation  part  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGee.  I  never  heard  of  it;  never. 

Mr.  Grov^erman.  And  in  former  times  they  had  boats  tied  up  in 
Lake  Erie  filled  with  coal  and  waiting  for  the  ice  to  go  out  to  start. 

The  Chairman.  I  see.    Was  that  so  this  spring? 

Mr.  Groverman.  Not  this  spring. 
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Mr.  Groverman.  Left  over  when  navigation  opened  in  1917  the 
amount  was  572,687  tons. 

Left  over  in  1918,  1,031,978  tons. 

Left  over  in  1919,  3,374,503  tons. 

So  that  the  total  available  supply  for  this  territory  in  each  year 
of  12  months  was:  In  1917,  12,452,830  tons;  in  1918,  14,092,884  tons; 
in  1919,  12,704,734  tons. 

From  which  available  supplv  these  companies  shipped  in  1917 
11.420,852  tons;  in  1918,  10,718,381  tons;  in  1919,  11,844,213  tons. 

The  cargo  receipts  of  these  24  dock  companies  up  to  the  20th  day 
of  June,  when  two-sevenths  of  the  season  had  already  passed,  was 
onlv  865,802  tons. 

Ihey  had  on  hand  on  the  20th  day  of  April  of  this  year  860,521 
tons,  or  on  the  20th  day  of  June  they  had  an  available  supply  of 
1  J26,323  tons. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  did  you  say  they  had  left  over  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year? 

Mr.  Gboverman.  We  had  860,521  tons  left  over  on  the  combined 
docks.  The  total  necessary  available  supply  on  the  20th  day  of 
June,  compared  with  what  the  shipments  were  for  the  pirevious  tliree 
years,  was  3,236,518  tons,  or  a  shortage  in  cargo  receipts  to  June  20 
of  1,510,195  tons. 

The  total  shortage  for  our  season,  as  based  on  the  percentage  as 
to  receipts  for  two-sevenths  of  the  season,  would  be  7,436,987  tons. 

The  daily  average  cargo  receipts  since  the  opening  of  navigation, 
for  61  days  up  to  eTune  20,  was  14,193  tons.  Necessarily  the  daily 
cargo  receipts  for  the  balance  of  the  season  of  163  days  would  have 
to  be  58,905  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Groverman,  you  have  not  got  the  figures  with 
you  of  all- rail  shipments  of  coal  to  this  territory? 

Mr.  Groverman.  Not  with  me.  Senator.  But  I  have  them  com- 
plete, as  furnished  in  what  is  known  as  the  Illinois  Rate  case,  which 
we  were  opposing  just  recently  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  I  have  them  in  total  as  presented  in  the  testimony. 
Thev  are  all  as  a  matter  of  record  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  pleased  if  you  would  furnish  them 
to  us. 

Mr.  Groverman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  can  not  tell  us  the  percentage  of  water- 
borne  coal  and  of  all-rail  coal  going  into  this  territory,  can  you  ? 

Mr.  Groverman.  Not  unless  I  know  how  much  all-rail  coal  there 
was. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  it  when  you  get  those  figures  ? 

Mr.  Groverman.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  I  can  give  jrou  that  in  my  own  fig- 
ures, Senator,  because  they  are  kind  of  fresh  in  my  mind,  if  it  would 
do  vou  any  good  at  this  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Groverman.  The  total  of  coal  loaded  at  Lake  Erie  ports  last 
year  for  all  purposes  on  account  of  the  United  States  was  28,000,000 
tons,  and  the  total  of  all-rail  shipments  into  the  Northwest  territory 
approximated  six  million  or  five  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
tons  odd. 
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The  Chaiuman.  Will  you  explain,  just  what  is  meant  by  a  35- 
per  cent  supply  at  the  mines  ? 

Mr.  Grovekman.  Yes,  sir.  Each  mine  has  a  loading  capacity 
based  on  its  actual  physical  operation  of  so  many  cars  per  day.  If 
that  mine  is  rated — and  they  are  all  rated  bjr  certain  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — for  100  cars  per 
day,  that  is  the  rating  of  the  mine,  and  by  the  rating  of  the  mine  it  is 
meant  that  that  mine  is  physically  able  in  all  respects  to  load  100 
cars.  If  they  get  35  cars  instead  of  100  cars,  they  are  only  getting 
86  per  cent  of  tneir  car  supply. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  normal  number  of  hours  work  each 
week  in  the  mines? 

Mr.  Groverman.  Eight  hours. 

The  Chairman.  Eacn  week? 

Mr.  Groverman.  I  beg  your  pardon.    I  thought  you  said  per  day 
The  normal  number  or  the  present  number? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  present  number. 

Mr.  Groverman.  The  present  number  has  been  about  two  days  a 
week — two  eight-hour  days  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  of  the  normal? 

Mr.  Gro\terman.  Five  days. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  only  two  days  a  week  now  ? 

Mr.  Groverman.  Xo  cars. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  cars  were  available,  the  men  could  work 
six  days  a  week? 

Mr.  Groverman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  men  work  six  days  a  week? 

Mr.  Groverman,  xVbsolutely.  The  men  are  ready  and  willing  and 
the  mines  are  equipped  to  work  six  days  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  men  want  to  work  six  days  a  week? 

Mr.  Grover^ian.  They  are  crazy  and  anxious  to. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  an  exceedingly  high  production  of  coal 
in  October,  1919.  How  about  the  capacity  of  those  mines  to-day — 
how  does  the  capacity  to-day  compare  with  the  production  of  1919  ? 

Mr.  Groverman.  'fhat  is  a  question,  Mr.  Senator,  that  I  have  had 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  was  claimed  by  the 
railroads  as  to  Service  Order  No.  7,  that  the  producing  railroads, 
the  railroads  in  the  producing  districts,  were  to-day  loading  83  per 
cent  of  the  coal  that  they  loaded  at  their  peak  month  in  1919,  and 
that  the  docks  or  lakes  were  only  receiving  7.6  i>er  cent  of  this  load- 
ing; while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1919  thev  received  21  per  cent,  and 
there  the  railroad  stopped,  leaving  the  inference,  if  you  please,  that 
the  mines  would  not  ship  to  the  lakes,  but  preferred  to  ship  to  some 
place  else. 

Investigation  has  proved  by  getting  an  absolute  report  from  each 
mine  each  day  in  these  districts  that  they  were  getting  a  35  per  cent 
car  supply,  and  that  the  railroads  serving  that  district  were  loading 
83  per  cent,  their  peak,  because,  due  to  the  high  price  since  April  1 
of  this  year,  many  mines  that  never  could  run  at  a  price  of  $3.50  or 
$4 — many  wagon  mines,  which  go  into  the  side  of  the  hill  and  take 
a  mule  and  a  cart,  opened  up,  and  loaded  the  cars  that  ordinarily 
would  go  to  the  standard  mines,  taking  equipment,  engine  crews, 
switchmen,  and  everything,  and  so  reducing  the  efficiency  of  the 
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Standard  mine,  and  every  one  of  these  wagon  mines  taking  from  one 
to  three  days  to  load  a  coal  car,  with  a  wheelbarrow,  or  with  a  team, 
when  the  same  coal  car  could  rim  under  the  tipple,  and  nothing  said, 
and  be  loaded  as  it  went,  in  three  minutes.  Tne  road  is  pushing  out 
83  per  cent  of  coal,  but  the  mines  that  hold  the  contracts  for  these 
United  States  are  getting  36  per  cent  of  their  car  supply.  Have  I 
made  that  clear,  sir? 

Ihe  Chairman.  Yes;  you  have.  The  war,  Mr.  Groterman, 
brought  into  existence  a  great  many  mines  that  have  not  been  worked 
for  several  years,  and  the  higher  prices  obtainable  during  war  times 
made  them  profitable.    Are  these  mines  still  in  production  ? 

Mr.  Groverman.  Those  mines,  in  1917,  when  we  had  identically 
the  same  conditions  as  confronted  us  this  spring — ^those  mines  sprung 
into  existence  overnight,  so  to  speak,  to  take  advantage  of  a  high 
market.  Those  mines  can  not  work  and  never  did  work  when  the 
price  of  coal  is  at  a  normal  level,  or  less  than  a  normal  level.  These 
mines  can  not  operate  for  three  to  five  dollars  a  ton.  They  have  no 
sales  organization,  no  responsibility,  no  overhead,  and  they  simply 
ship  the  coal,  when  mined,  to  some  broker,  and  he  in  turn  either 
turns  it  over  to  another  broker  or  finds  disposition  of  it  at  any  price 
at  which  he  wants  to  sell. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  potential  production  of  bituminous 
coal  in  this  country  to-day,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Groverman.  If  we  could  mine  12,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  week, 
it  would  furnish  the  necessary  requirements  of  this  coimtry.  The 
districts  I  am  particularly  interested  in,  a  section  of  the  country,  that 
must  be  segregated  from  the  rest  of  the  mining  country,  because  it  is 
exclusively  from  four  States,  and  the  production  of  those  four  States 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  23,000,000  tons  a  month.  The  production 
of  the  territory  from  which  we  draw  our  supply  is  23,000,000  tons  a 
month,  which  is  5,000,000  tons  less  than  what  those  States  produced 
in  1919. 

In  other  words,  if  we  could  increase  the  production  of  those  four 
States  from  which  we  are  drawing  our  supply  5,000,000  tons  a  month, 
we  would  then  be  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  all  the  shortages  in  the 
Lakes  and  everything  else.  We  are  just  6,000,000  tons  behind  in  that 
particular  district  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  actual  Canadian  coal 
consumption  is? 

Mr.  Groverman.  No;  I  have  not  those  figures.  As  a  member  of 
the  Fuel  Administration  I  think  I  have  them  in  my  office  at  Minne- 
apolis, or  the  records. 

The  Chairman.  1  suppose  the  Fuel  Administration  have  all  those 
fi|rures? 
Mr.  Groverman.  Oh,  yes.    They  were  very  carefully  worked  out. 
The  Chairman.  And  we  can  get  them  from  them  ? 
Mr.  Groverman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  those  figures  and  can  obtain  them 
for  us  without  undue  difficulty,  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Groverman.  I  will  look  it  up  at  once.  Senator,  and  see  if  I 
have  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  sources  of  the  Canadian 
jupply  are? 
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Mr.  Groverman.  The  sources  of  the  Canadian  supply  are  in  the 
extreme  east  and.  west  of  Canada.  Nova  Scotia  and  what  is  the 
other — I  have  forgotten.  Those  are  the  only  sources  of  supply  they 
have.    The  other  source  is  British  Columbia. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  their  production  equuis 
their  needs? 

Mr.  Groverman.  In  some  cases  it  does.  In  British  Columbia, 
during  the  Fuel  Administration,' we  had  many  cases,  adjusting  mat- 
ters out  there,  and  producing  coal  to  meet  the  competition  of  Cana- 
dian coal.  That  coal  can  not  get  into  the  territory  that  I  represent, 
however^  from  either  the  east  or  the  west. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  Imow  anything  about  Canadian  coal 
exports? 

Mr.  Groverman.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  Canada  has  established  any 
restrictions  on  the  export  of  coal  to  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Groverman.  I  heard  they  did.  This  is  mere  hearsay  and  you 
can  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  have  heard  that  the  Dominion 
Iron  &  Steel  Co. — I  have  a  very  dear  friend  who  is  general  manager 
of  the  company,  and  I  have  heard  that  it  has  been  notified  by  the 
Canadian  Government  to  immediately  discontinue  export.  That  is 
a  rumor,  and  I  can  not  verify  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  very  interesting,  in  view  of  our 
shipping  them  fix)m  our  own  supply. 

Mr.  Groverman.  I  think  they  have  been  shipping  coal,  though. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  our  information.  I  asked  Mr.  Mcdee  if 
some  of  the  docking  facilities  on  the  Lake  were  used  for  any  Cana- 
dian coal,  and  I  recall  that  he  answered  that  they  were.  Do  you 
know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Groi^rman.  I  do  not  think  he  quite  understood  you,  and  I 
will  tell  you  why.  A  boat  will  come  up  to  Lake  Erie  perhaps  for 
loading  coal.  That  boat  will  load  a  cargo  of  coal,  and  take  it  to  a 
Canadian  port  for  dumping  purposes,  or  for  unloading.  That  is 
true  at  Port  Arthur,  and  at  Fort  William,  and  those  are  up  in  our 
territory,  the  Canadian  Northern,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
roads bring  their  Lake  supplies  from  those  ports,  and  there  are  two 
and  one  quarter  million  tons  of  coal  which  comes  up  for  that  purpose, 
and  it  goes  up  in  10,000-ton  boats,  the  same  as  we  get  it  at  Lake  Erie 
for  Lake  Superior  ports. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  duty  on  coal  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Groverman.  I  do  not  know.  Senator.    I  think  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  levy  a  duty  on  theirs? 

Mr.  Groverman.  I  can  not  answer  either  one  of  those  questions.  1 
do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McGee  testified,  as  I  recall  it,  that  the  North 
west  country  is  about  6,000,000  tons  of  coal  short  in  its  needs  fo 
this  year.    Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Groverman.  As  near  as  I  can  figure,  it  is  absolutely  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  secure  the  needec 
supply  for  them  ? 

Mr^  Groverman.  Absolutely.  It  is  very  much  more  difficult  no^ 
than  it  was  on  the  first  or  middle  of  May,  when  I  came  down  her( 
and  begged  them  to  do  it ;  but  it  will  be  done  yet. 
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The  Chairman.  You  can  not  ship  coal,  of  course,  through  the 
Great  Lakes  after  the  freeze? 

Mr.  Groverman.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  period  each  year  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Grovter31an.  The  Lakes  freeze,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  just  as 
an  average  date,  on  December  1.  The  verification  of  that  is  that  all 
insurance  policies  are  canceled  on  that  date  for  vessels.  It  is  too  haz- 
ardous to  attempt  it  after  that,  because  they  might  get  into  these 
terrible  blizzards  and  ice  floes,  etc.,  after  December  1,  and  they  cancel 
all  insurance  policies. 

The  Chairman.  The  testimony  yesterday  was  that  we  were  ship- 
ping, and  had  shipped  during  the  past  three  months  out  of  Baltimore 
and  Newport  News,  about  2,000,000  tons  of  coal  for  foreign  shipment, 
foreign  trade.  Do  you  think  those  immense  shipments  of  coal  have 
retarded  the  shipment  of  coal  to  Lake  Erie  ports  ? 

Mr.  (jRovERMAN.  Not  in  any  way.  The  coal  that  is  shipped  by  water 
is  coal  that  comes  off  the  eastern  division  of  the  roads  that  jointly 
serve  both  the  East  and  the  West.  For  instance,  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  and  the  Virginia  Bailroad  furnish  a  large  percentage  of  the  coal 
which  goes  down  to  Hampton  Roads.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  bring  it 
in  from  the  Fairmont  district  of  Pennsylvania,  but  the  Chesapeake 
<&  Ohio  and  the  Norfolk  &  Western  also  furnish  Lake  coal,  but  they 
only  furnish  it  from  the  mines  west  of  a  certain  point  on  their  lines 
that  take  a  fair  freight  rate  to  the  Lakes.  The  other  way  movement 
is  east.  The  Norfolk  &  Western  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  have 
two  movements — east  and  west.  East,  we  go  to  tide;  west,  to  the 
Lakes.  So  that  even  if  there  were  embargoes  against  export  from  the 
Atlantic  seacoast  we  would  not  feel  the  effect  of  it  to  our  Lake  ports. 

The  Chairman.  The  witness  yesterday  seemed  to  believe  that  the 
fact  that  New  England  was  not  getting  her  usual  share  of  coal  from 
Newport  News  compelled  her  to  draw  on  the  Pennsylvania  fields, 
and  that  it  seemed  to  me  might  affect  your  supply. 

Mr.  Groverman.  No.  I  understand  from  Mr.  Willard  and  from 
other  railroad  men  that  New  England  is  a  little  different  from  the 
territory  I  represent,  in  that  it  gets  half  its  coal  by  rail  and  half  by 
water,  approximately.  Not  knowing  anything  about  New  England  I 
can  not  say,  but  there  is  no  reason  in  my  mind  why  New  England 
should  not  have  its  fair  share  of  coal  and  the  Northwest  have  its 
fair  share  and  work  jointly  on  the  proposition  to  do  it.  In  fact  I 
have  had  several  interviews  with  Mr.  Frank  Wright  on  that  subject 
and  we  got  order  No.  5  from  the  commission,  and  a  few  days  after 
we  ^ot  order  No.  6,  and  neither  one  did  either  of  us  any  good,  but 
so  that  they  would  play  50-50,  we  got  order  No.  10,  and  we  are  pre- 
paring: for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  similar  order  for 
N«»w  England. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  if  it  took  additional  cars  to  carry  coal 
to  New  England  instead  of  shipping  it  by  water  from  Newport 
Xews,  it  seems  to  me  that  would  affect  the  whole? 

Mr.  Groverman.  There  isn't  any  question.  Senator,  that  if  you  ship 
a  car  of  coal  from  Pennsylvania  or  West  Virginia  into  the  New 
Kngland  section  by  rail  it  would  take  three  cars  as  compared  to  one 
rar  for  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  the  same  is  true  if  you  ship  a  car 
of  coal  from  the  Illinois  mines  up  to  Duluth,  which  is  a  thousand 
miles,  and  you  send  it  back  empty. 
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The  Chairman.  I  asked  the  witness  just  before  you  if  he  did  not 
think  the  first  obligation  of  the  United  States  was  to  take  care  of 
its  own  citizens  and  if  Great  Britain  had  restricted  the  amount  of 
coal  which  it  exports  while  the  United  States  places  no  restriction 
upon  coal  exports,  then  that  is  against  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
here  ?    You  agree  with  that,  don't  you  t 

Mr.  Groverman.  I  agree  with  it,  with  the  same  proviso  that  my 
friend  did.  I  think  our  first  interest  should  be  to  take  care  of  our 
own  coal  needs,  but  we  have  certain  obligations  abroad  and  we  can 
not  avoid  them.  We  all  know  that  it  is  by  the  shipment  of  coal  that 
England  was  able  to  become  the  greatest  exporting  country  in  the 
world,  and  we  also  know  that  we  can  plan  to  get  a  good  share  of  it, 
and  we  further  know  that  we  have  certain  moral  obligations,  if 
nothing  else,  to  look  out  for  France,  and  for  other  countries  which 
have  been  devastated  by  the  war.  We  have  certain  obligations  also 
with  Cuba,  and  I  do  not  think  we  can  simply  sit  down  and  say  this, 
that,  or  the  other,  but  that  we  should  take  into  consideration  all  the 
circumstances.  I  want  to  say  something  that  Mr.  McGee  did  not 
say,  if  you  will  permit  me. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Groverman.  And  that  is,  that  there  is  more  coal  to-day  ready 
for  shipment — absolutely  ready — ^to  satisfy  the  needs  of  this  coun- 
try and  to  fill  everv  toreign  boat,  if  we  only  had  cars  to  put  it  in. 
That  I  want  to  mate  nositive ;  and  that  all  of  our  efforts  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Oommission — and  I  have  been  there  six  weeks — 
the  whole  thing  changes  off  into  side  lines  and  into  side  branches, 
discussing  this  feature  of  it  and  that  feature  of  it,  and  something 
else  over  here  and  something  else  over  there — the  minute  that  you 
would  put  production  where  it  belongs ;  and  when  I  say  production, 
put  cars  that  will  supply  this  country  with  the  coal  wnich  it  de- 
mands and  enough  for  the  boats  that  are  waiting  for  it  at  Hamp- 
ton Soads,  at  Baltimore,  and  at  Philadelphia,  that  minute  your 
problem  is  settled  and  your  slate  is  wiped  clean — not  only  your  coal 
problem,  but  many  others;  that  is,  such  as  your  building  construc- 
tion problem,  which  is  one  of  a  thousand  or  of  a  million  other  things 
which  are  automatically  connected  with  it. 

But  to  do  that  you  might  ask,  "  Well,  how  are  we  goin^  to  get 
the  cars?  "  You  can  sit  down  and  figure  out  a  policy  of  how  the 
Government  is  going  to  build  them  and  where  the  money  is  going 
to  come  from;  but  out  where  I  am,  if  the  Germans  were  going  to 
land  in  New  York,  we  would  not  sit  back  in  Chicago  and  ask,  "  Where 
are  they  going  to  get  the  men  from  ?  "    But  we  would  send  the  men 

to  you.  .  .  _ 

We  are  facing  a  crisis  that  must  be  met  as  a  crisis,  and  that  crisis 
is  this :  We  are  15,000,000  tons  of  coal  short  in  this  country  to-day. 
That  shortage  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  5,000,000  tons  a  month, 
and  what  is  going  to  happen  on  the  1st  of  December  ? 

Mr.  Groi-erman.  If  it  is  15,000,000  tons  on  the  first  day  of  June, 
why,  on  the  first  day  of  July  that  shortage  is  20,000,000,  and  on  the 
first  day  of  August  it  is  25,000,000,  and  on  the  first  day  of  September 
it  is  30,000,000.  Now,  with  the  record  rate  of  production,  as  we  are 
going,  what  is  going  to  happen  on  the  first  day  of  December  ?  What 
is  going  to  happen  when  we  are  all  tied  up  with  winter,  when  every- 
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thing  shuts  down,  and  when  there  is  no  production  at  the  mines? 
We  should  admit  the  conditions,  approach  them  seriously,  and  say 
what  a  coal  car  is,  and  specify  what  a  coal  car  is,  and  see  that  it  is 
used  for  its  purpose  exclusively  until  we  get  out  of  this  crisis,  which 
\\e  can  do  ip  30  days,  and  then  everybody  will  be  on  easy  street. 
That  is  my  constructive  plan. 

The  Chairman.  You  referred  to  Order  No.  10  some  time  ago. 
Have  you  a  copy  of  it,  please? 

Mr.  Groverman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair3ian.  Is  it  very  long? 

Mr.  Groverman.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  read  it,  unless  you  de- 
sire it.  There  is  the  length  of  the  order  [indicating,  by  a  printed 
pamphlet].  Having  made  up  the  detailed  amounts  and  having  per- 
i^onaliy  assisted  in  the  order,  I  can  explain  it,  I  think,  in  a  very  few 
'vvords. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Gro\'erman.  This  part  [indicating]  shows  the  railroads  thnt 
i-erved  the  Lakes,  and  this  part  shows  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir- 
ginia, etc.  This  shows  the  exact  number  of  cars  that  must  be  taken 
from  each  district,  and  which  must  be  loaded  each  day  in  order  to 
give  the  total  of  4,000  cars  daily  for  the  next  100  days  for  the  Lakes. 

In  other  words,  we  have  a  man  in  charge  of  our  Lake  pools  at 
Lake  Erie,  where  our  coal  goes  into  a  pool.  He  charges  the  rail- 
road, as  an  agent  of  the  interstate  Commerce  Commission.  He 
says,  for  instance,  "  We  want  from  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  to-day 
a  total  of  558.2  cars,  divided  into  the  different  districts  that  the 
B.  &  O.  draws  its  coal  from.  Some  of  these  roads  only  ask  for 
eight  cars  a  day,  and  those  cars  will  move  by  embargo. 

Each  mine  along  the  line  is  assessed  a  certain  percentage  of  its 
rating  in  order  to  make  that  500  cars.  Whether  they  have  a  contract 
with  the  Lakes  or  not,  they  are  not  allowed  to  ship  any  freight 
until  that  percentage  is  sent  to  the  Lakes.  Then,  they  may  ship  else- 
where if  they  want  to.  It  is  not  to  interfere  with  any  other  priority 
orders  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  by  the  commission.  This 
initial  percentage  is  simply  something  to  start  with,  but  it  will  work 
out,  and  it  is  all  predicated  on  the  railroads  sending  4,000  cars  into 
this  territory  additional  from  somewhere,  and  the  way  that  this 
would  work  out  is  that  the  first  initial  percentage  will  take  15  per 
cent  from  every  mine  in  that  district,  as  a  minimum,  but  a  mme 
that  is  shown  here  as  holding  contracts  with  the  Lakes,  if  they 
get  an  additional  car  supply,  they  will  probably  ship  50  per  cent. 
They  are  very  anxious  to,  and  they,  being  the  largest  producers — 
well,  instead  of  getting  558  they  will  get  700  or  800  cars,  and  the 
percentage  is  reduced.  The  percentage  is  variable,  dependent  upon 
the  supply  that  we  get  at  the  head  of  the  Lakes,  enforced  by  em- 
bargo, and  the  next  week  instead  of  being  15  per  cent  it  will  be 
7  per  cent,  and  the  mine  that  shipped  15  cars  last  week  only  has  to 
ship  7,  and  it  will  continue  as  the  car  supply  increases  so  that  the 
bulk  of  the  tonnage  will  be  moving  from  the  mines  that  have  the 
contract  and  only  a  small  additional  amount  will  move  from  the 
mines  that  have  not,  as  the  percentage  becomes  lower.  Have  I  made 
that  clear? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  you  think  that  will  cure  the  situation? 
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Mr.  Groverman.  Yes,  sir;  if  enforced. 

The  Chairman.  Will  this  be  difficult  of  enforcement? 

Mr.  Groverman.  I  do  not  think  so.    But  I  do  not  like  it. 

The  CiiAiRaiAN.  What? 

Mr.  Groverman.  I  do  not  like  the  plan  of  the  order.  I  will  read 
you  a  letter,  addressed  to  Chairman  Clark,  as  to  that — but.  Senator, 
I  was  up  against  a  stone  wall.  Here  were  the  producers  with  an 
injunction  against  the  railroads  on  assigned  cars,  and  I  do  not  know 
but  what  I  agree  with  them.  I  have  asked  for  an  assigned-car  order, 
but  they  could  not  afford  to  accept  it  in  view  of  the  pending  suit. 
That  left  only  one  of  two  things,  assigned  cars  or  embargoes.  I 
had  to  draw  this  up  to  save  the  situation.  They  would  not  approve 
of  the  assigned  cars.  I  do  not  know  but  what  I  agree  with  them. 
There  are  many  details  of  that  assigned-car  proposition  that  are 
unfortunate. 

If  they  were  lived  right  up  to,  up  to  the  letter,  they  might  be 
profitable,  but  they  are  not.  They  are  abused.  It  destroys  the 
morale  of  the  mining  section,  put  100  cars  into  this  mine  and  there 
are  no  cars  at  another  mine,  and  the  men  see  this  thing,  say^,  for 
eight  hours,  and  they  take  their  dinner  pails  and  go  home. 

The  Chairman.  liow  long,  unc^er  this  arrangement,  would  it  take 
for  the  people  in  your  country  to  get  up,  to  catch  Up  with  their 
requirements  ? 

Mr.  Groverman.  One  hundred  days. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  very  near  the  end  of  the  season. 

Mr.  Groverman.  Yes;  I  think  the  commission  fixed  a  date.  (No- 
vember 1.)  This  does  not  become  effective  before  the  26th  of  this 
month. 

The  Chairman.  Was  a  suggestion  of  this  character  made  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

Mr.  Groverman.  Since  the  13th  day  of  May,  and  every  day  since. 

The  Chairman.  What  year? 

Mr.  Groverman.  This  year;  the  present  year. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  don't  know  why  they  didn't  accept  ? 

Mr.  Groverman.  Personally,  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  furnish  the  committee,  at 
your  earliest  convenience,  with  a  copy  of  your  request  to  the  Corn- 
emission  to  this  effect. 

Mr.  Groverman.  Senator,  I  haven't  it  in  writing.  Unfortunately, 
I  did  not  see  where  I  was  going  until  I  got  there,  but  I  personally  re- 
quested it  on  the  date  mentioned.     June  17  is  my  earliest  written 

reqiiest. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  price  of  coal  before 

the  war? 

Mr.  Groverman.  Only  in  a  general  way. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  committee  any  idea  of  what 
those  prices  were  before  the  war,  soft  coal,  at  the  mines? 

Mr.  Grov-erman.  Just  roughly,  as  they  were  after  the  war,  during 
the  war,  for  the  reason  that  you  can  not  say  what  is  the  price  of 
coal.  You  have  to  say  .what  is  the  price  of  coal  in  the  No.  8  dis- 
trict, or  in  the  Kanawha  district,  in  West  Virginia,  or  what  is  the 
price  of  coal  in  the  Fairmont  district,  or  what  is  the  price  of  Poca- 
hontas coal.    It  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  the  price  of  coal  when 
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you  are  speaking  of  bituminous  coal,  because  that  will  vary  100  per 
cent. 

Thd  Chairman.  Can  you  figure  it,  what  it  ran  before  the  war  at 
the  mines? 

Mr.  Groverman.  The  price  of  coal  is  dependent  absolutely  upon 
the  number  of  cars,  sir.  If  I  took  a  year  where  we  had  a  car  short- 
age, you  would  see  a  very  high  price ;  and  if  I  took  a  season  or  a  time 
when  we  had  a  full  car  supply,  you  would  see  it  selling  at  low  cost^ 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  price  or  what  was  the  price 
unless  you  modify  it  by  those  certain  conditions. 

I  would  hesitate  to  say  what  was  the  price  of  coal  before  the  war^ 
wlien  I  know  that  there  was  not  a  mine,  with  the  exception  of  six 
or  seven,  in  the  United  States  whose  paper  was  acceptable  at  the 
hanks. 

The  Chairman.  Was  soft  coal  sold  as  cheap  as  that  before  that 
time? 

Mr.  Gro\t.rman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Less  than  that  at  some  places? 

ilr.  Groverman.  Less  than  that  10  years  ago.  The  coal  operator 
was  not  very  prosperous  at  that  figure.  Absolutely  no.  He  was 
certainly  the  goat.  There  were  more  producing  mines  than  there 
was  a  demand  for  coal.  There  was  more  railroad  equipment  to  get 
it  from  the  mine  when  he  opened  it.  It  is  not  the  price  of  coal 
to-day.     It  is  the  price  of  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  price  of  transportation  because  of  a  lack 
of  transportation?  The  transportation  people  do  not  receive  this 
immense  increase,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Groverman.  No  ;  but  we  are  obtaining  no  transportation.  We 
are  obtaining  no  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true.  What  is  the  price  to-day  of  coal  at 
the  mines  ? 

Mr.  Groverman.  I  should  say  that  the  majority  of  the  coal — ^by  the 
'"  majority  "  I  mean  90  per  cent  of  the  coal  to-day  mined  by  the  stand- 
ard mines  of  the  United  States — is  under  contract  at  between  $3.50 
and  $4  a  ton — 90  per  cent  of  our  production.  And,  further,  I  want  to 
.^ay  that  it  takes  only  1  per  cent,  I  believe,  one  way  or  the  other, 
HJthcr  under  or  over  the  demand  to  create  either  a  feast  or  a  famine. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  put  it  as  close  as  that  ? 

Mr.  Groverman.  It  just  takes  a  few  cars  to  make  the  difference. 
If  there  are  five  men  out  there  who  come  to  me  and  ask  me  for  a  car 
of  coal,  and  one  man  offers  $5,  and  one  man  offers  $6,  and  the  next 
man  offers  $7,  it  is  just  as  though  there  were  only  one  automobile 
in  Xew  York  and  everybody  wanted  it. 

Tlie  Chairman.  The  witness  testified  yesterday  that  20  per  cent  of 
coal,  the  soft  coal,  was  in  the  class  usually  termed  "  spot  coal,"  and 
tliat  that  was  being  bid  for  at  an  extraordinarily  hio:h  price,  and  that 
iliat  affected  the  whole  coal  situation.  Do  you  thmk  that  as  much 
ji>  20  per  cent  would  be  at  the  mines  ? 

Mr.  Gro\'erman.  The  amount  of  free  or  soft  coal  is  very  mate- 
rially greater  to-day  tlian  it  would  be  if  the  price  were  lower,  because 
of  these  wagon  mines,  etc.,  who  take  coal  and  put  it  upon  the  market 
and  who  have  no  obligations.  Whether  it  is  20  per  cent  or  15  per 
ront  or  25  per  cent,  would  be  a  guess  on  the  part  of  anyone,  but  I 
should  imagine  that  20  per  cent  might  be  a  pretty  good  guess. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Groverman,  I  think  I  asked  you  a  moment 
ago  as  to  the  exportation  of  coal.  Our  information  is  that  we  are 
exporting  about  2,000,000  tons  a  month.  That  is  three  times  the 
amount  exported  in  previous  years  for  this  period  of  the  year.  That 
coal  is  being  sold  at  a  very  high  price — $12  to  $14  to  $20  a  ton.  Does 
not  that  extraordinarily  high  price  aflfect  the  price  to  the  consumer 
here  ? 

Mr.  Groverman.  In  my  opinion,  no.  The  price  of  export  coal  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  price  of  the  domestic  coal.  The  price  of  do- 
mestic coal  or  the  price  of  export  coal  depends  upon  the  number  of 
cars  you  have  at  the  mine.  Now  we  have  a  shortage.  You  can  not 
dispute  it.  You  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  The  Fuel  Administration 
started  in  1917,  the  1st  day  of  September,  when  Dr.  Garfield  took 
charge,  trying  to  distribute  a  shortage.  In  about  three  months  they 
found  out  that  they  could  not  get  anywhere,  and  that  the  only  thing 
they  could  do  was  to  increase  the  production.  You  can  not  distribute 
a  shortage,  and  if  this  shortage  is  5,000,000  tons  a  months  over  this 
country,  and  continues,  we  get  that  much  worse  into  the  mire,  and  as 
long  as  it  continues,  whether  we  export  or  not,  the  price  is  going  to 
be  exorbitant  for  all  spot  coal. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  are  5,000,000  tons  short  a  month,  and  if  we 
export  a  million  and  two  hundred  thousand  tons  more  than  w^e  did 
last  year,  wouldn't  the  withholding  of  that  exporting  coal  help  re- 
lieve the  situation  here  ? 

Mr.  Groverman.  I  am  neither  in  favor  of  or  against  the  export  of 
coal.  I  think  that  is  too  big  a  question.  I  do  not  want  to  say  that 
we  should  stop  our  exports  of  coal,  nor  do  I  want  to  say  that  we 
should  continue  them.  It  depends  upon  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  as  to  what  they  want  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Your  statement  a  moment  ago  about  the  shipment 
of  coal  by  Great  Britain  is  entirely  true,  and  in  my  long  service  in 
Congress  I  have  always  been  opposed  to  embargoes  on  shipments  of 
all  products  abroad,  because  I  felt  they  were  very  helpful  in  bringing 
trade  to  this  country,  but  we  are  in  a  very  difficult  situation  in  this 
coal  matter,  and  in  the  line  of  construction  alone  we  are  very  short 
of  housing  accommodations  and  of  buildings,  and  we  can  not  better 
that  situation  because  of  the  shortage  of  coal,  and  still  we  are  ship- 
ping coal  abroad  in  quantities  three  or  four  times  that  which  we  did 
rormerly.  That  is  what  worries  me,  and  we  have  got  to,  it  seems  to 
me,  do  something  pretty  strong  to  remedy  the  situation.  Whether 
the  curbing  of  exports  is  the  thing  or  not  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find 
out.    Now,  you  are  doubtful  of  that,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Groverman.  I  am  not  doubtful,  in  my  own  personal  view,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  anyone,  without  taking  all  our  foreign  relations 
into  consideration,  should,  although  he  may  understand  the  coal 
industry — I  do  not  think  he  should  say  frankly  and  right  oflf  the 
bat,  "  Cut  off  the  export  of  coal."  I  think  it  is  too  big  a  question. 
I  think  it  is  a  question  for  men  who  have  the  national  viewpoint 
and  for  men  who  have  the  international  viewpoint  of  our  affairs. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  feel  that  the  2,000,000  tons  we  are  export- 
ing is  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  this  country,  I  do  not  think  you 
have  any  other  answer.    The  answer  is  right  there.    It  is  automatic. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  ask  this  question. 
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The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Coal  for  your  Northwest  territory  goes  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio  to  Lake  Erie  ports  and  is  from  those  ports  shipped 
through  the  Lakes  into  the  Northwest;  coal  for  export  and  for  New 
England  goes  from  Pennsylvania  and  similar  fields,  excepting  Ohio 
to  Hampton  Roads.  The  cars  go  pretty  nearly  into  the  same  focus 
for  the  coal  in  the  both  cases ;  in  the  one  case  they  go  toward  the 
Northwest  and  in  the  other  case  they  go  toward  the  Southeast.  Is 
that  right  ? 

Mr.  Groverman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Miller.  Now,  there  are  2,000,000  tons  of  export  coal  being 
shijpped  to  the  Hampton  Hoads  piers  monthly.  *  More  cars  can  not 
be  handled  over  those  piers.    You  understand  that  is  so  ? 

Mr.  Groverman.  I  understand  that  they  are  nearly  to  their  ca- 
pacity. 

Mr.  Miller.  If  the  2,000,000  tons  of  that  coal  now  going  abroad 
were  curtailed  to  1,000,000  tons  of  monthly  export,  a  million  tons  a 
month  would  thus  relieve  20,000  cars  of  50  tons  capacity  each  from 
their  travel  to  the  Southeast  for  travel  to  the  Northwest  to  increase 
your  Lake  deliveries.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Groverman.  No  ;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Miller.  If  they  were  not  used  direct  to  the  Southeast,  they 
could  be  used  to  the  Northwest  ? 

Mr.  Groverman.  That  is  partially  true.  What  are  vou  going  to 
do  with  the  mines  on  the  eastern  division  of  those  roads  i 

Mr.  Miller.  How  many  trips  in  a  month  can  a  car  make  from  the 
mines  to  the  coal  docks? 

Mr.  Groverman.  There  is  not  what  I  would  call  any  Lake  Erie 
focus. 

Mr.  Miixer.  Well,  take  the  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ohio  fields.  How  many  times  can  a  car  start  from  the  fields  and  go 
to  the  Lake  ports  and  get  back  ?    Once  a  month  ? 

Mr.  Groverman.  I  think  they  are  figuring  on  about  48  miles  a  day 
for  a  coal  car — ^I  mean  about  30  miles  a  dav  for  a  coal  car. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  many  miles  is  it,  300  miles? 

Mr.  Groverman.  You  would  get  a  small  tonnage.    It  is  a  long  haul. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  want  4,000  cars  to  serve  your  requirements  ? 

Mr.  Groverman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  wouldn't  the  20,000  cars  help  to  relieve  your 
situation? 

Mr.  Groverman.-  Why,  certainly.  I  could  not  say  anything  else 
but  what  they  would. 

Mr.  Miller.  Then  the  restriction  of  export  to  about  a  quarter  of 
their  present  amount  would  supply  a  considerable  number  of  cars 
and  at  the  same  time  would  stop  the  speculation? 

Mr.  Groverman.  I  do  not  know  that  that  would  stop  speculation. 
I  would  not  like  to  say  it.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  it.  But 
certainly  if  you  took  the  cars  out  of  one  field  and  put  them  into 
another,  it  would  increase  the  car  supply  in  that  other  field. 

Mr.  ttiLLER.  The  Fuel  Administration  during  the  war  attempted 
to  curtail  requirements,  to  the  extent  of  curtailing  export,  did  they 
not? 
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Mr.  Groverman.  I  think  so.    I  am  not  familiar  with  export. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  when  that  export  curtailment  ceased,  our  trou- 
bles commenced? 

Mr.  GR0^'ERMAN.  Somewhere  about  in  April,  and  then  our  prices 
went  up. 

Mr.  Miller.  Is  that  the  way  you  remember  it? 

Mr.  Groverman.  I  do  not  associate  those  two  facts  together.  They 
may  have  happened. 

Mr.  Miller.  Your  prices  began  to  go  up  in  April  ? 

Mr.  Groverman.  I  say  it  may  have  happened. 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  y/ou  know  what  the  Lake  port  price  was  in  April 
for  coal  ? 

Mr.  Gro\t:rman.  The  price  that  they  paid  at  the  mines? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gro\'erman.  We  did  not  get  any  coal  up  there.  We  made  our 
contracts  for  coal  in  February  and  March  and  April,  for  a  certain 
definite  quantity,  based  on  car  supply.    We  do  not  buy  coal  day  by 

Mr.  Miller.  The  spot  price  was  the  same  as  your  contract  price 
at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Groverman.  I  do  not  know.  We  have  our  ,coal  all  on  con- 
tract. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  do  not  know  what  the  spot  price  was  at  the  Lake 
ports? 

Mr.  Groverman.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  buy  any  spot  coal  ? 

Mr.  Groverman.  No  ;  unless  we  can  not  get  it  in  any  other  way. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Groverman,  I  thank  you  for  coming  here, 
and  if  you  have  any  further  suggestions  to  make  to  us  which  you 
think  will  relieve  the  coal  difficulty,  or  which  will  help  the  general 
transportation  situation,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  call  on  us. 

Mr.  Groverman.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  think  we  will  be  taken  care 
of,  if  this  order  is  executed,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  and  to  your 
committee  that  I  am  going  to  camp  on  the  trail  and  see  that  it  is 
executed. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  if  you  will  drop  us  a  line. 

Mr.  Groverman.  I  will  do  that,  Senator.  The  order  does  not  go 
into  effect  until  next  Monday.  I  am  going  to  give  it  one  week,  and 
I  am  going  to  be  in  Cleveland  with  Mr.  Griggs,  and  I  am  going  to 
find  out  just  how  many  cars  have  moved,  and  if  they  are  not  mov- 
ing in  at  the  rate  of  4,000  cars  I  am  ^oing  to  find  out  why. 

The  Chairman.  That  ends  the  hearing  for  to-day,  gentlemen,  and 
the  next  witnesses  we  will  have  here  will  be  some  wholesale  and 
retail  dealers,  but  we  do  not  think  we  will  have  a  hearing  for  to- 
morrow, but  it  will  be  for  the  end  of  the  week,  perhaps. 

(By  direction  of  the  chairman,  the  following  correspondence  was 
ordered  printed  in  the  record:) 

[Reeves  Coal  &  Dock  Co.  (Inc.).  Gc?o.  W.  McGill,  Rencral  sales  manag:er.  Docks,  Superior 
Wis.  Hot  stuff.  R.  C.  D.  Lumber,  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  Exchange.  Received  Jiilv  s' 
1920,  by  111.  S.  &  G.  Co.     Coal  actually  In  transit.     Circular  "11."]  •      ' 

Minneapolis.  Minn.,  July  5,  1920. 
Wo  have  actually   in  transit  and  can  reconsifoi  to  you  and  mail   yo\i    car 
number  same  day  as  order  is  received,  and  on  which  we  quote  you  subject  to 
I)rior  sale,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Manitowoc  or  Milwaukee,  as  follows : 

in  cars  Hazard  Kentucky  4-inch  block ^23 

7  cars  Hazard  Kentucky  4  by  2  inch  egg ^^ 
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Iri  c-as»e  you  are  interestt(l»  would  sujrpest  you  give  us  your  first  and  second 
vlioifes,  so  that  In  case  your  first  choice  is  disposed  of  before  we  can  rtnreive 
your  order  we  can  reconslgn  your  second  choice. 

In  case  your  town  Is  located  on  more  than  one  railroad  advise  which  route 
you  <leslre. 

The  coal  situation  is  the  worst  In  the  coal  Industry  and  no  signs  of  improve* 
moiit  at  the  present  time  at  least.  The  docks  are  practically  bare  anii  very 
little  headed  that  way.  Thrashing  trade  w^ill  soon  be  upon  us  and  if  you  are 
hiter€»ste<l  in  any  of  tlie  above  grades,  would  certainly  advise  you  to  wire 
us  imiuetliately  upcm  receipt  of  this  letter.     Wire  us  at  our  exi^ense. 

First  come,  tirst  serveil. 
Respe<'t fully,  yours, 

Reeves  Coal  &  Dock  Co. 

P.  S. — Remember  the  coal  Is  actually  rolling.  We  have  the  car  numbers. 
Hot  stuff. 


tei.egiiaji  of  senator  calder  to  mr.  hill. 

July  23,  1920. 
LoTis  J.  Hill, 

fireat  Xorthern  Railroad,  St.  Paul,  Minn,: 

Yon  are  quoted  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  of  June  18  as  favoring  a  curb  on 
the  exiK>rtatlon  of  coal,  together  with  immediate  action  toward  bringing  coal 
lip  tlie  Lakes  to  the  Northwest. 

Will  car  service  oi"der  No.  10,  Issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
on  July  20,  effect  complete  and  certain  relief  for  the  Northwest?. 

Situation  in  the  Northeast  more  critical  than  on  June  17. 

IH>  you  still  favor  curb  on  exiwrtatlon  of  coal? 

Have  the  20,000  cairs  referred  to  in  your  statement  been  returned  from  west 
of  the  Mississippi  Ulver  to  the  bituminous  coal  fields? 

William  M.  Calder, 
fienate  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Production, 

29  irc«f  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 


REPLY  OK  MR.  HILL  TO  SENATOR  CALDER. 


July  27,  1920. 


Hon.  William  M.  Calder, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Production. 

29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Your  wire  of  23d  to  hand. 

We  feel  that  If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  order  No.  10,  effective 
yesterday,  which,  we  understand,  provides  for  shipment  of  4,000  cars  or  ap- 
j>roximateIy  200.000  tons  per  day  to  Lake  Erie  ports  for  movement  beyond  by 
water.  Is  carried  out,  situation  in  the  Northwest  will  be  fairly  well  taken 
care  of. 

It  is  of  course  always  questionable  whether  it  Is  possible  to  adequately  take 
care  of  requirements  at  Lake  Erie  ports  or  head  of  lakes  in  130  days,  as  com- 
I>ared  witli  the  regular  movement  in  season  of  approximately  220  days. 

Figures  given  in  my  interview  (in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  of  June  18)  re- 
>;urding  Northwest  needs  very  conservative,  because  this  year  the  opening  of 
spring  found  bare  docks  at  head  of  the  lakes,  while  In  previous  years  there 
were  always  al>out  2,000,000  tons  carried  over.  It  is  the  first  time  in  the  hls- 
tr>r>'  of  the  Northwest  that  all-rail  Illinois  coal  has  been  storeil  on  water-front 
U«>cks  at  Duluth  and  Superior,  and  used  to  fuel  boats  as  well  as  railroads  and 
other  industries  which  have  always  secured  their  coal  supply  In  the  past  from 
the  lakes. 

Regarding  exportation,  we  feel  conditions  require  this  country's  needs  be 
taken  care  of  before  coal  Is  shipped  to  foreign  countries.     If  It  were  possible 
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to  mine  a  surplus  of  coal  it  would  be  desirable  to  find  an  export  market,  but 
with  the  serious  shortage  in  practically  every  State  the  needs  of  this  country 
should  be  adequately  taken  care  of  before  exporting  coal.  We  feel  exorbitant 
prices  being  paid  by  agents  of  foreign  countries  for  export  coal  has  had  an 
unusual  elTect  on  prices  and  distribution  in  this  country. 

It  is  our  understanding  coal  cars  have  been  moving  in  large  volume  under 
Interstate  Commerce  order  to  coal  mines  from  the  West,  and  this  movement 
has  continued  daily. 

I  greatly  appreciate  your  message,  as  I  know  your  personal  interest  in  the 
matter  will  be  very  helpful  to  a  most  serious  and  important  situation. 

L.  W.  Hill, 
Ch'eat  Northern  Railroad, 

St.  Paul,  Minn, 

(Whereupon,  at  6.40  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  chairman.) 
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FBIDAY,  JXJIiY  23,  1920. 

*  United  States  Senate, 

Select  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Production, 

New  York  City,  N.  T. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  in  room 
1101,  Engineerinff  Societies  Building,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street, 
Senator  William  M.  Calder  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Calder  (chairman) ;  also  Mr.  Franklin  T.  Miller, 
assistant  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Carlisle,  will  you  please  give  the  stenographer 
vour  name  and  address? 

m 

STATEHENT  OF  HE.  T.  E.  CABUSLE,  OF  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Carlisle.  J.  R.  Carlisle,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Carlisle,  this  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
United  States  Senate  to  take  up  the  question  of  general  construction. 
It  was  not  appointed  directly  to  inquire  into  the  coal  situation,  but 
as  construction  is  largely  affected  by  transportation,  which  now 
seems  to  be  monopolized  by  the  coal  industries  as  well  as  by  increased 
cost  of  fuel,  we  are  inquiring  into  the  coal  situation.  We  have  had  a 
witness  from  New  England  and  a  witness  from  the  Northwest,  and 
realizing  that  the  coal  situation  is  very  critical  in  northern  New 
York,  we  are  anxious  to  have  all  the  in&rmation  we  can  about  that 
section. 

Just  what  are  the  conditions  in  your  part  of  the  State  and  what 
^u^^estions  have  you  to  make  as  to  remedies  ? 

Mr.  Carlisle.  I  represent  what  we  call  northern  New  York,  in- 
cluding the  counties  of  St.  Lawrence,  Franklin,  Lewis,  and  Jefferson. 
We  are  dependent  entirely  upon  rail  for  means  of  communication 
and  have  very  severe  climatic  conditions  in  the  winter  time,  so  that 
durin<^  the  past  several  years,  when  the  climatic  conditions  are  bad, 
our  mills  have  been  obliged  to  shut  down  because  they  couldn't  get 
the  coal  up  to  us,  even  though  they  had  it,  and  it  has  been  recognized 
that  we  are  a  section  of  the  country  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
not  only  that  we  get  our  coal  for  current  needs  but  also  that  we  must 
have  coal  for  winter  reserves;  otherwise  our  mills  and  factories 
would  have  to  shut  down. 

Of  course,  every  section  necessarily  and  naturally  thinks  that  it  is 
the  most  important  section,  but  we  produce  up  there,  first,  a  large 
quantity  of  newsprint  paper ;  second,  our  next  largest  industries  are 
engaged  in  the  production  of  food  products,  in  the  way  of  creameries, 
and  institutions  such  as  Libby-McNeil,  of  Chicago,  have  a  plant  up 
there.  Our  products  are  all  products  that  are  absolutely  essential 
and  different  from  the  ordinary  manufacturing  products,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  manufacture  of  newsprint  paper. 
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\\'e  have  irot  to  have  coal  to  supply  our  water-power  plants.  These 
water-power  plants  are  devoted  to  supplying  power  for  the  different 
industries  in  our  section.  If  we  fail  to  get  coal,  then  we  not  only 
lose  the  advantages  of  running  our  mills  by  coal,  but  lose  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  our  water-power  properties,  because  tliey  have  to  shut 
down  when  we  are  out  of  coal.  Just  in  our  immediate  vicinity  we 
use  66,000  horsepower.  Of  that  only  7,000  horsepower  is  by  steam 
and  the  dher  59,000  is  water  power.  If  we  can  t  get  enough  coal 
to  take  care  of  the  7,000  horsepower  by  steam  and  we  can't  use  our 
water  power  then  we  are  totally  unable  to  carry  on  our  industries. 

We  don't  ask  any  favors  in  northern  New  York,  we  simply  want 
•to  get  our  normal  demands  for  coal.  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  there 
is  plenty  of  coal  in  the  country.  The  real  trouble  seems  to  be  with 
transportation.  I  personally  have  always  believed  that  since  thi- 
trouble  came  on  the  Government  ought  to  in  some  way  take  care  of 
the  question  of  export  of  coal,  limiting  it  until  the  needs  of  this 
-country  are  taken  care  of.  Every  other  country  is  protecting  its 
natural  resources  for  its  own  people.  Certainly  coal  is  power,  and  if 
we  let  coal  go  out  of  the  country  that  we  could  use  for  developing 
our  own  water  power  and  running  our  mills,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
keep  our  labor  employed  and  our  production  going. 

If  we  let  the  coal  go  out  of  the  country  we  are  simply  letting  power 
go  out  of  the  country,  and  we  are  letting  some  other  country  have 
the  power  to  produce  and  manufacture  things  which  we  ought  to 
produce  at  home.  Our  coal  supply  in  terms  of  power  is  as  significant 
as  our  water  power.  I  don't  believe  that  we  ought  to  stop  all  export 
of  coal,  but  1  do  think  there  ought  to  be  some  method  whereby  the 
needs  in  this  country  would  be  taken  care  of  first  before  we  let  any 
coal  go  out  of  the  country  that  somebody  else  is  going  to  use  in  mak- 
ing power  in  another  country.  We  are  naturally  somewhat  fearful 
about  these  priority  orders  that  have  beeu  issued.  Apparently'  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  allowing  priorities  to  sections 
that  have  both  rail  and  water  communications.  Both  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Northwest  have  communication  by  rail  and  water,  but 
we  have  nothing  but  rail.  We  are  just  as  bad  off  as  New  England 
or  the  Northwest  with  regard  to  coal ;  we  can  not  seem  to  get  it  even 
though  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  We  are  obliged  to  buy  spot 
coal.  We  have  got  our  coal  contracted  for,  but  we  can  not  get  de- 
livery owninir  to  shortage  of  coal  cars.  Our  people  have  to  get  into 
the  spot  market  and  pay  $12  a  ton  for  coal  at  the  mine  when  we  have 
<!ontracted  for  coal  at  the  mii^es  at  from  $4  to  $4.25  per  ton  in  order 
to  get  coal  necessary  to  keep  us  going  up  there. 

Take  the  situation  at  Watertown,  for  instance.  Ordinarily  at  this 
time  of  the  year  I  am  informed  that  there  is  usuallv  in  storage  from 
25,000  to  30,000  tons  of  soft  coal  for  winter  use.  To-day  there  isn't 
a  pound  there.  We  are  getting  enough  to  take  care  of  our  current 
needs,  but  we  are  fearful  as  to  whether  we  will  be  able  to  get  suffi- 
cient supply  of  coal  to  lay  by  reserves  for  the  coming  winter.  To , 
illustrate  the  situation  we  are  now  confronting,  I  was  given  a  memo- 
randum, which  I  now  read  into  the  record,  which  gives  a  true  picture 
of  the  conditions  in  northern  New  York : 

Three  large  mills  in  northern  New  York — the  De  Grasse  Paper  Co.. 
the  High  Falls  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  and  the  Carthage  Sulphite  Pulp 
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&  Paper  Co. — joined  three  years  ago  in  the  purchase  and  operation 
of  their  own  coal  mine  in  tne  central  Pennsylvania  field.  They  im- 
proved the  property  and  increased  its  production  solely  for  their 
own  coal  requirements. 

This  policy  removed  three  large  consumers  from  the  competitive 
markets,  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  buy  there.  Furthermore, 
these  miUs  are  able  to  store  their  winter  coal  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer,  thus  relieving  autumn  transportation  congestion^  Yet  these 
commendable  methods  are  almost  nullified  this  year,  instead  of 
l)eing  able  to  ship  and  store  their  winter  coal  now,  these  three  mills 
have  not  received  since  June  1  enough  coal  for  their  daily  consump- 
tion. 

Their  reserves  have  now  been  drained.  In  order  to  continue  oper- 
ations one  of  the  mills  has  been  driven  into  the  spot  market,  thereby 
adding  to  the  hard-pressed  throng,  while  another  of  the  mills  has 
subsisted  on  a  generous  loan  of  coal,  which  must  be  returned  later. 

I  learned  that  the  mine  operated  by  these  three  mills  obtained  . 
during  June  only  one-half  of  its  rated  car  supply,  and  that  of  the 
cars  allotted,  nearly  one-half  were  taken  by  the  railroads  through 
practices  varying  from  coercion  to  confiscation.     This  gave  the  mills 
only  one- fourth  of  their  expected  supply. 

The  favorite  coercive  practice  of  the  railroads  is  to  assign  cars  to  a 
mine  only  on  condition  that  they  are  loaded  with  railway  fuel.  The 
mine  operator  can  have  his  choice  of  giving  his  coal  to  the  railroad 
on  certain  days  of  the  week  or  standing  idle,  no  matter  how  urgent 
the  needs  of  private  industries. 

The  net  result  is  these  three  mills,  owning  and  operating  their  own 
mine,  are  depending  on  what  coal  tney  can  get  from  day  to  day,  and 
they  have  none  in  reserve,  compared  with  two  to  three  months'  sup- 
ply in  storage  for  winter  at  this. time  last  year.  Their  predicament 
is  due  solely  to  lack  of  car  supply  at  their  mine  and  to  practical  con- 
fiscations growing  out  of  the  system  of  assigned  cars  for  railway  fuel. 

I  think  that  states  our  situation  up  there  in  a  general  way  and  our 
needs.  We  are  located  on  one  railroad.  We  have  no  way  of  getting 
ioiil  except  by  railroad,  and  we  do  not  think  that  there  should  be  a 
discrimination  in  favor  of  other  sections  of  the  country  as  against 
our  section. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  are  discussing 
the  situation  in  northern  New  York? 

Mr.  Carlisle.  Yes,  sir;  Franklin,  Lewis,  Jefferson,  and  St.  Law- 
rence Counties. 

The  Chairman.  What,  are  the  annual  requirements  of  these  coun- 
ties ? 

Mr.  Carlisle.  I  do  not  know  what  their  annual  requirements  are. 
We  use  a  great  deal  of  water  power  and  coal  is  simply  power. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  percentage  of  your  requirements 
you  have  received  so  far  this  year? 

Mr,  Carlisle.  We  are  receiving  practically  enough  to  take  care  of 
our  current  needs.  We  are  merely  getting  by  from  day  to  day.  The 
coal  situation  is  very  acute  and  what  we  are  fearful  of  is  the  coming 
winter. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  or  any  of  your  representatives  from 
northern  New  York  appeared  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  asked  for  relief? 
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Mr.  Carlisle.  We  have  written  them;  we  have  not  appeared  in 
person. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  seen  this  order  No.  10,  which  was 
issued  the  other  day? 

Mr.  Carlisle.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  that  help  your  section  ? 

Mr.  Carlisle.  It  will  hurt  us. 

The  Chmrman.  Why  will  it  hurt  you? 

Mr.  Carlisle.  Four  thousand  cars  are  sent  daily  to  the  Lake  Erie 
ports,  under  general  order  No.  10,  and  this  means  that  a  practical 
embargo  is  declared  against  other  sections  of  the  country.  If  an 
attempt  is  made  to  remedy  this  by  issuing  other  similar  orders  in 
favor  of  other  sections  of  the  country,  it  means  that  we  shall  be  back 
again  in  the  same  situation.  In  northern  New  York  State  we  are 
going  to  be  penalized  by  priority  orders  given  to  sections  of  the 
country  that  have  both  water  and  rail  transport,  whereas  we  are 
entirely  dependent  on  the  railroads,  in  fact  on  a  single  railroad,  the 
New  York  Central.  Undoubtedly  some  of  the  cars  that  will  be  used 
under  this  order  for  carrying  coal  to  the  Northwest  would  ordinarily 
have  been  used  in  carrying  coal  into  New  York  State.  How  mucli 
the  order  is  going  to  affect  us,  we  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  The  Northwest,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Carlisle,  is  fac- 
ing a  very  serious  shortage  of  coal  and  something  must  be  done  to 
expedite  delivery  to  that  section  and  coal  must  te  delivered  to  the 
Lake  ports  before  the  Lakes  are  frozen  over. 

Mr.  Carlisle.  There  are  some  things  that  might  be  said  in  favor 
of  order  No.  10.  Possibly  conditions  may  justii^  it ;  but  the  North- 
west gets  an  order  and  New  England  gets  an  order  and  we  get 
nothing. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  suggest,  Mr.  Carlisle,  that  if  you  will 
formulate  your  demands  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  relief  of  your  coal  situation  and  will  send  a  copy  of  your  letter, 
I  will  be  glad  to  see  that  you  are  accorded  an  opportunity  to  present 
your  case  to  the  committee.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  export 
of  coal  undoubtedly  had  an  effect  upon  the  coal  situation  in  this 
country.  As  I  understand  it,  the  export  of  coal  this  year  is  about 
four  times  what  it  has  been  in  previous  years,  and  that  they  are  ex- 
porting as  high  as  2,000,000  tons  a  month.  Do  you  think  that  a 
restriction  on  the  export  of  coal  would  lower  the  price  of  coal  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  Carlisle.  Undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  first  observe  that  the  price  of  coal 
was  increasing  in  your  part  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Carlisle.  It  has  been  going  up  for  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  any  information  as  to  the  present 
supply  of  coal  in  your  part  of  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Carlisle.  Apparently,  from  what  I  can  learn,  there  seems  to 
be  enough  coal  up  there  to  meet  the  current  needs  of  the  people ;  but, 
as  I  said  before,  what  we  are  fearful  about  is  the  supply  for  the 
coming  winter.  None  of  the  coal  dealers  has  refused  to  accept  orders 
for  coal,  but  getting  transportation  to  fill  the  orders  seems  to  be  the 
trouble. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Carlisle,  for  the  way 
in  which  you  have  presented  your  situation. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Barrett,  will  you  give  the  stenographer  your 
name  and  address  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  ALFEED  M.  BAEEETT,  DEPUTY  FITBLIC 
SEEVICE  COMMISSIONEE,  NEW  YOEE  CITY. 

Mr.  Barrett.  Alfred  M.  Barrett,  deputy  and  acting  public  service 
ccunmissioner  for  the  first  district,  49  Lafayette  Street,  New  York 
Citv. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  hear  from  you  as  to  the  coal 
situation  in  New  York  City;  and  being  a  New  Yorker  myself,  I 
would  be  interested  in  hearing  from  you.  You  know  what  the  re- 
quirements of  the  public  utilities  are;  what  in  your  judgment  would 
l>e  a  remedy  for  the  situation  ?        ' 

Mr.  Barrett.  As  you  know,  the  public  service  commission  is  sup- 
{K>>etl  to  regulate  the  subways,  the  elevated  railroads,  the  street  car 
lines,  the  electric  light  companies,  the  gas  companies,  and  certain 
I)ower  plazas.  We  are  very  much  concerned  about  the  coal  situation, 
[because  if  we  don't  see  that  the  public  utilities  have  sufficient  coal  to 
operate,  and  as  a  result  of  this,  of  course,  would  have  to  shut  down, 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  great  concern  not  only  to  the  public  utili- 
ties but  also  to  the  entire  community.  Two  months  ago  we  became 
alarmed  as  to  the  coal  situation  in  relation  to  these  utilities,  and 
al)out  the  24th  of  May  we  addressed  a  communication  to  Washington 
in  relation  to  the  situation  in  connection  with  coal  and  public  utilities. 

There  was  not  much  change  in  the  situation  on  account  of  that 
communication,  and  on  or  about  June  24  of  this  year  the  utilities 
^lled  upon  the  public  service  commission  and  advised  them  that  if 
hey  did  not  receive  more  coal  immediately  they  would  be  compelled 
R^ithin  a  very  few  days  to  close  down.  1  was"  acting  commissioner 
it  the  time,  and  I  was  verj'  much  impressed  with  the  statements  they 
nade,  and  I  verified  their  statements  from  reports  which  we  had  on 
lie.  Realizing  that  some  drastic  action  must  oe  taken,  we  addressed 
i  teleOTam  to  President  Wilson,  stating  therein  that  unless  coal  cars 
trere  directed  by  the  Government  to  the  mines  the  public  utilities  of 
he  State  of  New  York  would  close  down  within  one  week.  Two  days 
ifterwards  a  conference  was  called  of  the  coal-carrying  railroads, 
:he  public  utilities,  and  the  public  service  commission,  and  at  that 
ime  we  were  assured  by  the  railroads  that  they  would  do  everything 
)ossible  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  companies.  1  urged  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment to  put  an  embargo  on  the  export  of  coal.  I  realized  that  con- 
liderable  coal  was  going  abroad,  and  that  not  only  caused  a  scarcity 
n  coal  for  home  consumption,  but  also  raised  the  price  almost  out  of 
ill  proportion  to  its  value.  The  coal  situation  has  not  changed 
Quch  from  what  it  was  about  the  1st  of  July.  In  order  to  meet  the 
e<|uirements  of  these  various  public  utilities — to  have  a  storage  for 
he  winter — ^we  figured  that  beginning  the  1st  of  July  and  up  to  and 
nrluding  September  16  the  utilities  of  the  city  of  New  York  should 
eceive  500  carloads  of  soft  coal  per  day,  continuing  at  the  rate  of 
O)  carloads  per  day  from  the  1st  of  July  to  Septemoer  15.  We  are 
0-day  receiving,  and  have  been  receiving  for  some  time,  hardly 
nough  coal  for  each  day's  consumption,  not  leaving  us  anything  at 
11  for  the  matter  of  storage. 

Now,  on  the  first  week  in  July  this  year  the  public  utilities  had 
37,000  tons  of  coal.    By  that  I  mean  that  if  I  took  all  the  coal  under 
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the  control  of  all  the  public  utilities  in  the  city  and  put  it  into  one 
bin  there  would  be  137,000  tons  among  all  these  utilities,  which  would 
be  a  supply  of  about  six  days.  To-day  we  have  on  hand — or  as  of 
yesterday — 239,000  tons.  Tliat  is  just  about  a  10  days'  supply,  and 
while  the  situation  has  been  changed  by  about  20,000  or  30,000  tons 
since  last  week,  it  is  no  indication  that  we  are  going  to  get  anywhere 
near  the  amount  of  coal  required  to  carry  them  over  the  winter.  I 
have  here,  and  will  leave  as  a  matter  of  record,  the  amount  of  coal 
that  each  utility  has  on  hand,  and  how  much  their  requirements  are 
for  each  day. 

I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  terminal  committee,  appointed 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  We  have  our  headquarters 
with  the  public  service  commission,  and  we  have  done  our  utmost 
to  see  that  congestion  in  this  harbor  is  relieved,  and  we  have  found 
in  some  instances  a  great  deal  of  coal  that  was  not  being  unloaded 
and  that  was  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  I  followed  up  a  report 
that  one  railroad  a  few  weeks  ago  had  nine  hundred  odd  carloads  of 
coal  almost  in  the  harbor,  and  over  m  Staten  Island  there  were  two 
or  three  hundred  cars.  We  have  got  all  that  coal  moving,  and  are 
giving  particular  attention  to  the  moving  of  the  cars  of  coal  in,  not 
only  to  get  them  unloaded,  but  also  to  get  the  cars  in  use.  We  know 
nothing  about  the  price  that  the  utilities  are  paying  for  coal,  for  the 
reason  that  we  have  not  inquired  into  that  as  long  as  they  are  get- 
ting coal,  but  even  though  they  have  to  pay  high  prices  for  coal,  if 
we  learn  that  it  can  be  gotten,  we  probably  will  insist  upon  their 
getting  the  coal. 

We  can  not  understand  why  there  should  be  such  a  high  price  for 
coal,  and  we  are  not  thoroughly  convinced  that  there  is  a  good  rea- 
son for  the  shortage  of  coal.  You  recall  last  year,  and  the  year 
before,  and  the  year  before,  we  had  a  war  on.  Then  these  coal  cars 
were  being  utilized  for  other  purposes  than  carrying  coal.  Still 
we  got  it.    And  we  did  not  have  to  pay  such  a  tremendously  high 

Srice  and  our  utilities  were  in  a  far  better  condition  than  to-day. 
^ow,  this  company  I  am  referring  to  has  to-day  5,000  tons  of  soft 
coal  on  hand.    In  the  year  1913  this  company  had  on  hand : 

Tons. 

May  1 ' L 177,  (KX) 

June  1 195,  ^HX) 

July  1 399, 000 

Aug.  1 204,  000 

Sept.  1 210,  000 

Oct.  1 228,  0<H) 

Nov.  1 217, 000 

Bee.  1 208, 000 

To-day  that  company  has  5,000  tons.  In  1914  in  the  month  of 
May  it  had  227,000  tons.  In  the  month  of  December,  that  same  year, 
it  had  231,000  tons.  To-day  it  has  5,000  tons.  In  July,  1913,  it  had 
190.000  tons ;  ii^  1914,  it  had  228,000  tons.  In  1915,  it  had  241,000 
tons ;  and  in  1916,  200,000  tons ;  and  in  1919,  it  had  88,000  tons ;  and 
in  July,  1920,  it  has  5,000  tons.  To-day,  1920,  in  the  same  month, 
6,000  tons  of  coal  in  that  plant — one  o{  the  most  important  in  the 
city  of  New  York. 

We  ought  to  have  to-day  between  500,000  and  600,000  tons  of 
coal  in  storage  for  the  various  public  utilities  and  we  have  238,000 
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tons,  which  is  just  10  days'  supply.  If  we  should  have  strikes  on  the 
railroads  or  in  the  mines  we  would  practically,  in  a  week's  time,  have 
to  close  down  these  utilities. 

The  Chairman.  Commissioner  Barrett,  is  all  of  the  soft  coal  used 
in  Xew  York  City  brought  here  by  rail  ? 

Mr.  Barrett.  Mr.  Lieb  can  tell  vou  about  that. 

Jlr.  Lieb.  Very  largely,  except  bunker  coal. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  bunker  coal  get  there? 

Mr.  Lieb.  From  Hampton  Roads. 

The  Chairman.  Much,  Mr.  Lieb? 

Mr.  Lieb.  Not  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Commissioner  Barrett,  do  you  know  the  annual 
requirements  of  the  public  utilities  in  the  city  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Barrett.  I  would  imagine  that,  take  them  all  together,  it 
would  be  about  25,000  tons  per  day. 

Coal  requirements  for  Nov:  York  City. 


Dally  con- 
sumption. 


BITUlflNOUS. 

New  York  Edison  Co 

nrookivn  Edison  Co 

Inti-rborouKh  Rapid  Transit  Co 

Rroi.ilvii  Rapid  Transit  Co 

Tfjn.'.oIidatM  (fas  Co 

Sfv  Yorfc  s^team  Co 

Km2<  County  Lighting  Co.,  Queens  Borough  Gas  &  Electric  Co., 
Richmond  Light  &  Railroad   Co.,  Bronx  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  I 
Broolclyn  Union  Gas  Co 


Gross  tons. 
4,000 
1,800 
2,000 
1,000 
1,365 
300 


221 


Total. 


ANTHRAaXE. 


Consolidated  Gas  Co 

Kins<  County  Lighting  Co 

liroothTi  Union  Gas  Co 

hnmx  (ras  &  Electric  Co 

NcTi-  York  &  Richmond  Gas  Co. 
Nw  York  Steam  Co 


Total. 


10,686 


Daily 
storage. 


S60 

130 

1,055 

32  I 

3S 

475 


2,590 


190 


7,262 


1,133 

160 

1,045 

40 

50 

500 


2,928 


Total 
daily  re- 
quirements. 


Gross  tons. 
5,800 
2,800 
2,000 
1,650 
4,587 
700 


411 


17,948 


1,993 

290 

2,100 

72 

88 

975 


5,518 


SUMMARY. 


r>aily  requirements  bituminous  coal  .to  Sept.  15 17,948 

I>aily  requirements  anthracite  coal  to  Sept.  15 5,  518 


Total 23, 466 

I  have  a  letter  here  which  might  be  interesting  to  you.  It  was  not 
addressed  to  us,  but  to  a  railroad  company,  but  a  copy  of  it  was  sent 
to  the  public  service  commission.  I  will  leave  it  with  you  if  you 
care  to  nave  it.  It  is  from  the  New  York  Steam  Co.  The  New  York 
Steam  Co.  uses  550  tons  of  coal  per  day,  and  they  have  a  contract  by 
which  they  are  to  get  lust  about  that  amount.  They  have  one  day*s 
supply  of  coal  on  hand  and  if  anytRing  should  happen  so  they  could 
not  get  the  coal  they,  too,  would  have  to  close  down. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  greater  responsibilit;^  resting  upon  the 
Government,  the  coal  producer,  or  the  public  utilities  than  to  get 
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sufficient  coal  to  the  city  of  New  York.  If  our  lighting  plants,  our 
car  lines,  our  subways  shut  down  the  people  could  not  get  to  and 
from  their  work,  and  if  our  electric-light  plants  shut  down,  you 
know  what  difficulties  we  would  have  there.  We  are  much  concerned 
about  it.  We  have  done  everjrthing  possible,  but  the  great  diffi- 
culty, as  I  find  it,  is  that  we  can  not  put  our  hands  upon  a  power 
that  can  bring  results  that  ought  to  be  brought  in  order  that  the 
situation  could  be  cleared.  We  have  attended  several  meetings,  and 
it  seems  that  there  was  a  spirit  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  every- 
body, but  when  it  comes  down  to  some  final  action -we  lack  the 
party  or  the  individual  that  can  bring  that  about. 

We  will  keep  on  presenting  figures.  Unless  we  get  some  power 
that  is  going  to  take  this  situation  up  and  settle  it,  something  will 
happen  and  the  City  of  New  York  will  close  down,  because  j^ou 
can't  run  this  city  on  one  week's  supply  of  coal.  We  are  not  getting 
the  coal  for  the  utilities  in  the  summer  time;  the  wintertime  will 
come  along  and  the  householder  is  going  to  demand  coal.  There 
will  be  a  demand  on  the  cars  that  carry  coal  for  the  utilities  to  carry 
hard  coal  for  the  ordinary  consumer,  and  if  they  can't  suppU^  the 
cars  now  for  the  soft  coal,  what  are  they  going  to  do  when  there 
is  a  demand  for  the  hard  coal.  When  tlie  city  begins  to  get  in  its 
winter  supply  the  poor  man  will  make  such  a  demand  that  neither 
the  utilities  nor  the  public  will  get  it  to  any  great  extent.  That  is 
bothering  us,  because  we  know  the  cars  that  might  be  utilized  for 
soft  coal  will  be  used  to  carry  hard  coal. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  no  power  here  to  get  coal  for  vou,  buti 
we  should  be  very  glad  to  join  with  you  and  demand  it  from  tne  Com- 
merce Commission  or  anybody  else  with  authority  in  the  matter.  I 
have  felt  that  this  tremendous  exportation  of  coal  during  the  last 
two  or  three  months  (four  times  what  it  was)  has  in  some  way 
affected  the  supply. 

Mr.  Barrett.  We  have  put  an  embargo  on  coal  for  export.  I 
understood  that  any  contract  made  for  export  previous  to  the  24th 
of  June  would  be  carried  into  effect,  but  have  now  heard  indirectly 
that  coal  is  being  shipped  to  Canada,  and  Canada's  export,  in  an  in- 
direct method  is  being  taken  away  from  us,  just  as  if  it  were  being 
sent  abroad  from  here.  That  is  a  matter  that  should  receive  some 
attention. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  some  information  of  that  character, 
too. 

Does  the  terminal  committee  keep  a  record  of  the  coal  cars  which 
are  being  held  up  in  the  Citv  of  New  York  from  day  to  day  ? 

Mr.  Barrett.  Yes;  and  tney  immediately  advise  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  how  that  record 
runs? 

Mr.  Barrett.  I  have  not.  Washington  has  appointed  a  chair- 
man of  the  committee  who  is  utilizing  whatever  information  we  can 
get  for  him  and  has  the  records  in  his  office,. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  us  a  picture  of  the  amount  of 
cars  held  near  New  York  and  about  how  long  they  are  being  held  ? 

Mr.  Barrett.  We  can  do  that.  Not  now,  but  I  will  have  it  sent 
to  you. 
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The  Chair3ian.  Mr.  Lieb,  this  committee  is  very  anxious  to  ascer- 
tniii  from  you  the  situation  as  concerns  the  coal  supply  of  your  com- 
pany. We  would  like  you  to  tell  us  your  annual  requirements,  what 
percentage  of  your  annual  requirements  you  receive  during  this 
period  of  the  year,  what  percentage  you  have  been  receiving,  and 
;inv  other  information  you  believe  would  be  helpful  to  the  com- 
mittee.   You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  W.  LIEB,  VICE  PEESIDENT,  NEW  YOEK 

EDISON  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Mr.  Lieb.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  New  York  Edison  Co.  is  a  char- 
ncteristic  case  of  a  public  utility,  an  electric  light  and  power  com- 
I'any,  that  rendere  service  in  our  larger  cities.  The  service  that  we 
are  rendering  is  of  a  very  essential  character  to  the  community — to 
its  life,  health,  and  activities.  The  New  Y  ork  Edison  Co.,  for  in- 
i-tance,  is  supplying  the  energy  for  the  operation  of  some  of  the  street 
i-ailroads  of  the  city,  and  it  is  supplying  the  energy  for  the  operation 
of  a  trunk  line  railroad — the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford's 
rosul  from  Woodlawn  practically  to  Stamford — in  other  words  the 
western  branch  of  its  service,  the  eastern  branch  being  taken  care  of 
by  its  own  power  house  at  Cos  Cob. 

We  supply  energy  to  the  New  York,  Westchester  &  Boston  Eail- 
r«»ad;  we  operate  practically  all  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  sys- 
tems of  New  York  City,  all  of  the  street  lighting.  All  of  the  hos- 
l>itals  practically  are  supplied  with  our  system.  The  high-pressure 
jamiping  service  of  New  York  City  and  the  fire  system  of  the  whole 
lower  part  of  Manhattan  is  dependent  upon  the  electrical  energy 
we  <rive.  In  other  words,  we  are  a  very  essential  and  necessary  ele- 
ment of  public  activity.  In  addition  to  the  light  and  power  of  the 
I'uiUlings  and  supplying  of  industrial  power  on  a  large  scale,  we  sup- 
]M'  most  of  the  vertical  transportation  of  the  city.  In  other  words, 
from  our  service  are  supplied  most  of  the  elevators  in  buildings, 
enabling  people  to  go  upstairs  to  their  offices,  so  that  interference 
with  our  service  would  be  a  dire  public  calamity. 

Speaking  for  the  New  York  Edison  Co.,  we  have  now,  and  have 
had  for  vears  past,  term  contracts  for  more  than  all  of  our  require- 
ments. Our  present  contracts  are  roughly  for  110  to  120  per  cent  of 
our  yearly  requirements;  in  other  words,  10  to  20  per  cent  more 
than  our  total  yearly  requirements,  and  that  has  been  so  for  some 
time  past. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  buy  more  than  you  need? 

Mr.  LiEit.  Because  we  do  not  receive  anywhere  near  what  we  buy 
or  contract  for  and  that  has  been  so  particularly  during  this  past 
year.  If  we  received  all  that  we  had  contracted  for  and  have  fixed 
term  yearlv  contracts  for,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  appear 
here  and  plead  our  cause. 

At  this  time  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  present,  as  giving  a 
picture  of  our  situation,  the  contracts  which  we  made  for  the  New 
York  Edison  Co.,  the  United  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  and  the 
affiliated  electric  companies,  all  of  these  companies  being  affiliated 
with  the  Consolidated  Gas  Co.,  of  New  York.  The  total  tonnage 
that  we  contracted  for  for  the  c(»al  year  April  1,  1920,  to  March  31, 
1921,  was  1,533,443  tons. 
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The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  contract  price  ? 

Mr.  Lies.  No  ;  that  is  not  given.  I  will  be  glad  to  give  a  general 
statement  as  to  that  if  you  desire,  and  I  have  given  here  the  indi- 
vidual contracts  that  we  have,  the  contract  period  they  cover,  the 
weekly  deliveries  which  would  have  been  expected  and  should  be 
expected  under  them,  and  the  percentage  of  the  contract  requirements 
which  we  have  received  from  April  1.  1920,  to  June  20,  1920.  Now. 
that  indicates  that  since  the  1st  of  April  we  have  received  on  the 
average  and  in  total  52  per  cent  of  our  total  contract  requirements. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  about  50  per  cent  of  normal— of  what 
you  have  received  in  past  years? 

Mr.  LiEB.  Yes ;  within  the  last  year  or  two.  Of  course,  we  have 
received  larger  percentages  of  our  contracts  in  years  gone  bj',  but 
in  the  last  year  or  two  this  is  more  or  less  characteristic  of  the  deliv- 
eries received. 

Now,  the  average  daily  consumption  for  that  group  of  companies 
of  New  York  City  is,  roughly,  4,000  tons.  At  the  time  this  statement 
was  made  out  we  had  a  reserve  stock  on  hand  of  49,981  tons.  Now 
we  have  a  sV>rage  capacity  almost  unlimited,  one  might  say,  but  spe- 
cifically we  have  a  storage  yard  independent  of  our  plants  at  Edge- 
water,  N.  J.,  where  we  can  store  250,000  tons  of  coal.  Usually  we 
have  gone  through  the  winter  season  by  having  there  150,00()  to 
200,000  tons  of  coal.  We  went  into  this  last  winter,  1919-20,  with  a 
fair  amount  of  coal  in  storage  (something  like  125,000  or  130,000  tons) 
most  fortunately,  because  with  the  interference  of  deliveries,  due  to 
the  very  critical  harbor  conditions  and  the  interference  with  deliv- 
eries due  to  the  strike  in  the  mines  and  on  the  railroads,  and  the 
critical  condition  that  ensued  during  an  unusually  severe  winter, 
when  coal  could  not  be  gotten  out  of  the  coal  cars,  we  saw  that  re- 
serve gradually  melt  away,  until  a  month  or  two  ago  there  wasn't 
any  there  at  all  at  Edgewater. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  part  of  the  year  is  the  peak  of  your 
storage  supply  reached? 

Mr.  LiEB.  We  should  expect  to  have  a  complete  storage  made  ahead 
of  our  requirements  about  the  1st  of  October,  at  the  latest  the  15th 
of  October.  After  that  there  are  likely  to  be  delays  due  to  fog  in 
the  harbor  and  weather  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  receive  coal  and  can  the  year  around  ? 

Mr.  LiEB.  We  could  not  get  along  unleis  we  received  coal  the  year 
x-ound. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  winter  months  what  percentage  is  suppHed 
compared  to  the  summer  ? 

Mr.  LiEB.  Unless  unusual  conditions  prevail  for  a  week  or  tw(j 
within  the  month  usually  we  get  normal  deliveries,  so  that  we  onW 
have  to  call  on  our  storage  for  a  week  or  two  really,  or  should,  for 
the  interruptions  that  may  occur  due  to  rail  interference.  During 
the  last  few  months  we  have  had  to  get  into  the  market  to  buy  so^ 
called  free  or  spot  coal.  Otherwise  we  would  have  shut  down.  Or\i 
of  the  things  we  had  to  do  was  to  get,  through  the  interposition  ol 
Washington  authorities,  an  assignment  which  enabled  us  to  gd 
85,000  tons  of  coal  from  Hampton  Roads — ^the  first  time,  as  far  as  1 
know,  that  coal  has  been  brought  from  Hampton  Roads  here  ioH 
local  consumption.    But  if  we  hadn't  received  that  coal  and  arrange^ 
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for  its  transportation  ourselves,  we  would  have  been  down  and  out. 

The  Chairman.  Why  isn't  that  a  practical  thing  to  do — ^to  bring 
coal  from  Hampton  Roads  ? 

llr.  LiEB.  For  many  reasons.  The  facilities  for  unloading  sea- 
iroiiifr  vessels  having  3,000  or  4,000  tons  are  unsatisfactory  here.  We 
cairt  ^et  these  ships  alongside  our  docks  where  we  have  our  coal- 
handling  machinery.  Take  these  ships  from  the  Hampton  Boads; 
they  had  to  be  brought  into  the  harbor  and  the  coal  transferred — 
taken  out  of  the  holds  bag  by  bag,  practicallv  hand  labor,  each 
lin)  pounds  of  coal  transferred  by  hand  into  the  Large  alongside  and 
then  that  barge  conveyed  to  our  coal  storage  pile  or  our  stations, 
usually  directly  to  our  stations.  In  many  cases  there  isn't  depth  of 
water  alongside  of  our  bulkheads  to  permit  the  seagoing  vessels 
coming  right  up  to  those  docks. 

The  depth  of  water  at  Edgewater  that  I  spoke  of  is  only  some- 
thing like  13  or  14  feet,  and  most  uncertain  at  that,  because  of  the 
rontinued  silting  due  to  the  currents  in  the  river,  but  it  would  not  be 
practicable  for  us  to  receive  seagoing  vessels,  and  the  other. utilities 
are  about  in  the  same  position  at  the  moment  as  regards  that. 
Stiulies  are  now  being  made  with  a  view  to  making  it  possible  to 
n'reive  vessels  drawing  26  or  28  feet  of  water.  We  are  building  a 
larL^e  power  house  now  where  there  will  be  ample  facility  for  taking 
.<♦  n*r()ing  vessels  of  six  or  eight  thousand  tons  right  up  to  the  dock. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  propose  providing  equipment 
<<)  if  it  comes  you  are  ready. 

Mr.  LiEB.  \  es,  sir.  Or  if  we  should  in  the  future,  which  we  can 
not  tell,  use  oil,  we  can  take  the  vessels  right  alongside. 

Xo^.  we  should  at  the  present  time  be  storing  coal.  We  are  now 
livin«r  practically  from  hand  to  mouth  and  have  very  little  oppor- 
tunity for  storing.  Our  daily  re<}uirements  now  are  4,000  tons  of 
'•oal  a  day,  and  we  should  be  receiving,  and  we  are  receiving,  about 
that.  We  should  be  now  receiving  5,800  tons  a  day  regularly  until 
the  15th  of  September  to  afford  us  sufficient  and  adequate  storage. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  put  the  statement  submitted  by  Mr.  Lieb 
in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  by  Mr.  Lieb  is  here  printed  in  full,  as 
follows :)  * 

('f>al  contractors — The  New  York  Edison  Co.,  the  United  Electric  Light  d  Power 
Co.,  and  affiliated  electric  companies,  Apr,  i,  1920-Mar,  SI,  1921. 


Cantractor  and  address. 


B^Ywind-WbiteCoal  Mining  Co.,  1  Broad- 
way. New  York. 

Bhioe  ifining  Co.,  1  Broadway,  New 
Vork. 

Clark  Bros.  C«al  Mining  Co.,  Commercial 
Tra5t  BuHdings,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ConviUdation  Coal  Co.,  Bankers  Trust 
Building,  New  York. 

C'lsjTTove  &  Wjmkoop,  149  Broadway, 
N>w  York. 

Do 

Do 


Contract  period. 


Apr.  1, 192a-Mar.  31, 1921. 

....do 

May  1, 1920-Apr.  30, 1921. 

Apr.  1, 1920-Mar.  31,1921. 

Oct.  1, 19«^Sept.  30, 1920 

Apr.  1, 1920-Mar.  31, 1921. 
do 


Weekly 
deliv- 
eries. 


Contract 
tonnai^e 
received 

from 
Apr.  1  to 
June  20, 

1920. 


Ton*. 
1,923 

2,100 

2,300 

1,050 

1,000 

1,000 
«»  ij 


Per  cent. 
30 

36 

55 

63 


43 


Tonnage, 
coal  year. 


100,000 

109,200 

110,000 

64,G00 

26,000 

52,000 
26,000 
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Coal  contractors — The  Neic  York  Edison  Co.,  etc. — Continued. 


Contractor  and  address. 


Contract  period. 


Delano  Coal  Co.,  Grand  Central  Terminal, 
New  York. 

Empire  Coal  Mining  Co.,  1  Broadway, 
New  York. 

Frame,  Friend  &  Stineman,  New  Hayen, 
Conn. 

Hillman  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  17  Battery 
I'^lace  New  York 

Madeira  Hill  &  Co.*,  143  Liberty  Street, 
New  York. 

Miller.  Joseph,  55  Liberty  Street,  New 
Yorfc. 

Morrisdale  Coal  Co.,  1  Broadway,  New 
York. 

NicoU  <t  Co.,  B.  "Thomas,"  149  Broad- 
way, Ne;*  York. 

Penn-Marv  Coal  Co.,  South  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Pennsylvania  Coal  <fc  Coke  Corporation, 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York. 

Reitz  Coal  Co.,  Windber,  Pa 

Weaver,  .1.  H..  A-  Co..  Land  Title  Build- 
ing., Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Do 

Wright-Cibson  Co.,  Union  Bank  Build- 
In^',  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


I  Aug.  1, 1920-Mar.  31, 1921 
I  Apr.  1, 192(>-Mar.  31, 1921. 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Tons. 
3,500 


Oct.  20, 1919-Oct.  19, 1920. 
Apr.  1, 1920-Mar.  31, 1921,. 


/July  9, 1919-July  8, 1920., 

\.Tulv  9, 1920- Julv  8. 1921 . . 

May  1, 1917-Maf.  31, 1922. 


1,000 
1,154 


/June  25,  1919-June  24,  19C0.. 
\June  25, 1920- Juno  24,  1921. . 
;  Apr.  1.  1920-Mar.  31,  1921..., 
, do 


Total. 
Total. 


/»  July  1,  1919-June  3n,  1920. . . 

V  July  1.  1920- June  30. 1921 . . . , 

Apr.  1,  1920-Mar.  31, 1921 


April-July 

August- .Miarch. 


1,000 
1,154 


29,519 
33,019 


Contract 
tonnage 
received 

from 
Apr.  1  to 
June  20, 

1920.' 


Per  cent. 


Tonnaf:o, 
coal  vear. 


71 
57 
67 
74 
91 
30 

65 

( 

5  I 

I 
51 
45 

60 
58 


120,  OS 
25,0i« 
44,«:43 

IW.OW 

104,00 
58.ftO 

lOl.OrtT 

14,000 
60,  Olio 

50,  W 

'  I 

20s.«>in 

39.0.W 
CO,tX<> 


52      1,553,443 


1  Contract. 

All  requirements  covered  by  contracts:  t'  n'>. 

Average  daily  consumption 4 ,  niO 

Stock  reserve  on  hand 49.  IM 

Additional  requirements  for  storage  to  be  accumulated  before  Sept.  15 \^b, «»« 

Additi(mal  daily  deli verias  required  for  storage  up  to  Sept.  15 1 ,  ^"0 

Total  dailv  requirements  up  to  Sept.  15 5,  HC* 

Estimated  daily  consumption  of  coc^  next  winter  5,000  tons. 


Mr.  Li£B.  I  think  you  would  be  interested  in  this  tabulation  which 
Commissioner  Barrett  deferred  to.  This  is  a  view  of  the  total  coal 
requirements  of  all  the  utilities,  not  merely  the  New  York  Edison 
but  the  New  York  Edison,  the  ferooklyn  Edison,  the  Interborough 
Eapid  Transit  Co.,  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  the  Consoli- 
dated Gas  Co.,  New  York  Steam  Co.,  Kings  County  Lighting  Co., 
Queensborough  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Richmond  Light  &  Railroad  Co., 
Bronx  Gas  &  Electric  Light  Co.,  and  the  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co., 
all  of  them,  divided  into  bituminous  coal  and  anthracite  coal,  and 
represent  their  daily  consumption  of  anthracite  and  bituminous, 
and  also  the  amount  that  would  be  necessarv  for  storage  purposes. 

That  total  foots  up  daily  consumption  oi  these  utilities  all  told 
of  bituminous  coal,  10.686  tons,  or  3,900,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal 
a  year;  2,590  tons  of  anthracite  daily,  or  a  yearly  consumption  of 
950,000  tons,  to  which  should  be  added  as  necessary  the  storage  re- 
quirements for  bituminous  coal,  roughly,  650,000  tons,  and  anthra- 
cite 275.000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  a  total  annual  requirement  of,  how 
much  did  you  say,  both  together? 
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Mr.  LiEB.  Roughly,  5,000,000  tons  per  year  of  bituminous  and 
anthracite  coal  for  the  utilities  for  their  regular  day-to-day  con- 
iiumption. 

At  present,  therefore,  you  see.  Senator,  we  are  in  a  very  pre- 
carious condition.  We  are  not  able  to  store  any  coal.  Without  buy- 
ing' si)ot  coal,  as  we  can  pick  it  up  in  the  market  here,  or  at  the  mine, 
we  would  be  at  the  present  time  down  and  out,  and  we  can  buy  that 
spot  coal  only  with  difficulty  and  only  in  small  lots.  It  is  any  old 
kind  of  coal.  It  isn't  coal  that  is  best  adapted  to  our  requirements. 
Ei]icienc\^  is  not  even  thought  of  in  connection  with  it.  It  is  coal! 
And  we  often  feel  thankful  to  get  it  at  that. 

The  coal  that  we  pick  up,  some  of  it  comes  through  pools  wherein 
one  pool  may  be  an  aggregation  of  similar,  not  exactljr  the  same  coal, 
or  some  other  pool,  there  being  a  number  of  them,  into  which  coal 
is  dumped  at  tidewater  points,  and  from  which  coal  is  taken  and 
on  which  credits  are  given,  so  that  one  does  not  as  a  general  thing 
receive  the  coal  one  size.  One  receives  coal  from  a  pool  into  which 
the  coal  that  is  sent  on  for  the  utilities  goes,  and  a  credit  is  given 
on  the  contents  of  that  pool. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lieb.  how  much  spot  coal  have  you  been  com- 
piled to  buy  this  summer  ?    Do  you  know  the  quantity  ? 

Mr.  LiEB.  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  that  exact  figure,  but  it  is 
a  very  large  quantity.  Only  last  week  we  were  compelled  to  go  in 
the  open  market  and  buy  15,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  reach  100,000  tons? 

Mr.  LiEB.  Oh,  mv,  ves:  and  far  bevond  that. 

The  Chairman.  For  your  company  alone? 

^Lr.  LiEB.  Oh,  yes.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  furnish  you  that 
fiirure. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  it.  And  could  you 
tell  us  about  what  you  paid  for  it? 

Mr.  LiEB.  I  would  be  very  glad  to. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  tell  us  at  this  time,  about? 

Mr.  Lteb.  Yes;  I  can  tell  you  at  this  time  what  we  paid  for  it. 
For  that  coal,  of  which  I  have  a  detailed  statement  here  that  covers, 
1  should  say,  from  April  1  to  June  26,  roughly,  as  I  look  at  it — I 
haven't  the  totals  here — but  in  that  time,  April  1  to  June  26,  I 
>hould  say  those  totals  would  run  up  about  40,000  or  50,000  tons. 
The  price  for  that  coal  varied,  per  net  ton  at  the  mine,  from  $7.50 
to  $10.25,  and  more  recentlv  than  this  tabulation,  which  is  as  of 
June  26,  some  coal  has  been  bought  at  prices  as  high  as  $12  and 
more  per  ton  at  the  mine.  The  ordinary  term  price  for  coal,  Sen- 
ator, that  is  involved  in  that  sheet  that  you  have  before  you,  our 
annual  contracts,  runs  between  $4.25  and  $4.75  at  the  mines.  Those 
are  the  present  tenn  contracts  under  which  we  are  now  operating, 
and  under  which  contracts  we  are  receiving,  as  stated,  roughly  52 
per  cent  of  our  coal. 

The  Ch.\irman.  Mr.  Lieb,  how  is  it  that  you  can  buy  spot  coal, 
provided  you  pay  these  extraordinary  prices,  and  can't  get  your 
contract  coal  % 

Mr.  Lieb.  Senator,  I  am  not  an  authority  on  that  subject,  and  I 
would  like  to  answer  your  question  as  it  comes  within  my  knowl- 
edge or  within  the  information  I  have  rather  than  from  definite 
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and  specific  knowled«;e.  I  would  rather  testify  as  to  direct  and 
specific  knowledge.  But  it  is  a  fact  tliat  most  oi  the  mines  contract 
for  a  percentage  of  their  coal  under  fixed-term  contracts.  Some  of 
them — possibly  a  larger  percentage  of  their  total  output — is  con- 
tracted for  in  annual  contracts,  others  a  lesser  proportion,  but  the 
fact 'is  that  most  mines  contract  for  only  a' percentage  of  their  out- 
put on  annual  fixed  contracts.  The  remainder  of  the  coal  is  spot 
coal  or  free  coal,  which  they  sell  as  the  requirements  may  develop 
in  the  open  market  and  for  industries  generally. 

During  these  times,  when  it  has  been  difficult  to  get  car  assign- 
ments to  the  mines,  the  mines  have  been  receiving  from  the  railroads 
car  assignments  of,  say,  30,  40,  or  50  per  cent  of  their  total  require- 
ments. Now,  that  30  or  40  per  cent  has  got  to  be  divided  between 
their  term  fixed  contracts  and  the  coal  that  they  sell  as  spot  coal 
in  the  open  market,  and  the  result  is,  you  see,  that  not  all  the  coal,  not 
all  the  cars,  that  they  receive  are  given  or  accorded  to  the  trans- 
portation of  coal  under  their  contracts.  They  reserve  a  part  of 
their  car  supply  to  meet  their  demands  for  contracts  which  they 
may  make  from  time  to  time. 

The  Chairman.  >Mr.  Lieb,  do  you  contract  for  your  coal  direct 
with  the  mine  owners? 

Mr.  Lieb.  Direct  with  the  producers ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  producers? 

Mr.  Lieb.  Yes,  sir.  Their  names  are  given  in  that  sheet  and  their 
addresses,  and  all  the  details. 

The  Chairman.  And  does  your  contract  provide  for  the  delivery 
of  the  coal,  or  must  you  arrange  for  that  yourselves? 

Mr.  Lieb.  The  contract  is  delivery  f.  o.  b.  tidewater,  New  York, 
with  one  exception.  One  contract  provides  also  for  delivery  at  the 
plant,  but  as  a  general  thing  it  is  for  f .  o.  b.  tidewater,  and  then  the 
company  arranges  for  the  transportation  of  the  coal  from  the  tide- 
water points  to  its  plants. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  you  buy  the  spot  coal,  you  purchase 
that  from  the  mine  operators,  or  from  speculators,  or  from  coal 
dealers,  or  what  not? 

Mr.  Lieb.  I  would  not  care  to  call  them  speculators,  Senator.  We 
purchased  from  jobbers  or  commission  merchants.  In  some  cases 
you  will  find,  perhaps  indicated  there,  we  engage  a  coal-commission 
agent  to  purchase  and  pick  up  10,000,  15,000,  20,000  tons  at  the  best 
price  that  he  can  obtain  that  coal  for  under  a  commission  of  so  much 
per  ton  which  we  pay  him. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  heard  it  suggested,  Mr.  Lieb,  that  coal 
is  stored  in  coal  cars  for  a  period  awaiting  possible  sale  of  it  for  an 
advanced  price? 

Mr.  Lieb.  I  have  heard  such  a  suggestion  made,  but  I  am  not  in- 
formed as  to  the  extent  of  the  practice  or  any  details.  I  don't  know. 
Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  is  true  that  large 
quantities  of  coal  are  actually  stored  in  coal  cars,  or  is  in  coal  cars 
at  the  several  railroad  terminals? 

Mr.  Lieb.  I  have  heard  it  stated,  but  I  have  no  information. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  made  no  investigation  of  the  subject? 

Mr.  Lieb.  I  have  made  no  investigation  on  that  subject,  therefore 
T  can  not  say  positively.    I  have  heard  the  statements  made  lately 
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that  that  is  the  case,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  state;  I  don't  know 
of  my  own  knowledge ;  I  have  no  information  as  to  that.  I  have 
never  undertaken  to  investigate  it,  and  therefore  I  only  know  as 
hearsay. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  coal  producer  profits  by 
this  spot  arrangement  ?  Is  the  coal  held  back  and  sold  to  speculators 
or  commission  men  or  dealers? 

Mr.  LnsB.  I  couldn't  say,  sir.  I  couldn't  say.  I  simply  know  that 
for  the  spot  coal  that  can  be  obtained  from  this  market — in  other 
v\ords,  for  which  commercial  dealings  for  the  purchase  of  coal  are 
had  in  the  market — that  there  is  a  tremendous  competition  for  the 
iittle  spot  coal  that  can  be  picked  up,  so  that  you  can  not  always 
jret  it.  Sometimes  you  can't  get  it  at  any  price.  Other  days  there 
may  be  some  of  it  available,  and  there  may  be  a  number  of  bidders 
for  it,  and  consequently  the  price,  as  you  can  well  imagine,  goes  up. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  consumer  of  coal 
i)uying  spot  coal  from  coal  operators  who  had  contracts  with  you 
or  other  people? 

Mr.  LiEB.  I  know  of  no  such  case. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  heard  of,  or  had  called  to  your  atten- 
tion, the  large  exportation  of  coal  to  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  during  recent  months  ? 

Mr.  LiEB.  Yes;  I  have  heard  statements  made  as  to  the  extent  of 
coal  that  is  loaded  for  export  in  this  port  and  in  Hampton  Roads. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  seem  from  the  figures  we  have  here  ob- 
tained by  testimony  the  other  day  from  Mr.  Starrow,  of  New  Eng- 
land, that  the  prices  on  spot  coal  began  to  increase  almost  at  the 
moment  that  the  large  exportations  began  ? 

^Ir.  LiEB.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  this  information  from 
direct  personal  knowledge.  It  is  quite  manliest  that  with  orders 
that  have  been  placed  by  foreiopi  Governments  for  their  urgent  re- 
quirements, where  they  are  ready  to  pay  $10,  $15,  $20,  and  $25  a  ton 
for  coal,  it  is  quite  evident  that  naturally  that  must  have,  in  an 
[)I)en  market  for  the  coal  for  which  there  is  competition,  the  result 
}f  an  increase  in  price. 

The  Chairman.  Perfectly  natural. 

Mr.  LiEB.  A  perfectly  natural  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  total  use  of  coal  at  New 
i  ork  for  the  utilities  would  you  consider  was  spot  coal  purchased 
low?  In  other  words,  what  percentage  of  the  coal  you  are  receiving 
ind  other  utilities  are  receiving,  is  spot  coal  to-day. 

Mr.  LtEB.  Senator,  I  can  answer  that  perhaps  a  little  better  if  you 
^ill  permit  me — in  the  last  three  weeks  there  have  been  two  or  three 
orders  issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  first  was 
he  order  No.  7  I  believe  for  the  assignment  of  all  open-top  equip- 
nent  exclusively  to  the  transportation  of  coal,  taking  open-top 
•quipment  that  had  previously  been  used  for  the  transportation  of 
milding  materials,  sand,  gravel,  cement,  etc.,  away  and  assigning 
t  exclusively  to  the  transportation  of  coal.  Now  that  has  had  the 
ffeot  of  making  available  a  larger  per  centage  undoubtedly  of  cars 
or  coal  carrying.  We  have  had  the  orders  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
lerce  Commission  giving  coal  for  public  utilities  the  preference  in 
ar  assignment  for  day  to  day  use,  but  not  for  storage,  so  that  to-day 
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a  utility  in  this  district  can  make  application  for  car  supply,  to  have 
cars  delivered  to  the  mines,  based  on  their  contracts  to  the' extent  of 
their  full  day  to  day  requirements,  subject  to  verification  and  so  fortli 
and  so  on,  but  none  of  that  coal  can  be  used  for  storage. 

Those  two  new  elements  within  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  have 
hardly  had  time  to  become  fully  operative,  but  undoubtedly  some  of 
them  are  to-day  operative  to  a  certain  extent.  The  full  effect  has 
not  yet  been  had.  But  I  should  say  that  it  would  be  quite,  a  safe 
statement  to  make,  that  on  the  average  the  utilities  of  this  district 
have  been  buying  from  perhaps  25  to  30  per  cent  or  35  per  cent  of 
their  coal  as  spot  coal,  where  they  have  been  able  to  pick  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  day  Mr.  Starrow,  the  Massachusetts 
coal  administrator^  stated  here  that  in  his  judgment  about  $312,000,000 
would  be  made  this  year  out  of  this  so-called  spot  coal  by  those  who 
had  taken  advantage  of  it.  He  made  the  claim  for  that  largely'  upon 
our  excessive  exports. 

Mr.  LiEB.  Well,  Senator,  I  am  not  competent  to  give  what  I  would 
consider  authentic  testimony  as  to  just  that.  I  assume  your  com- 
mittee has  sources  of  information  to  get  those  figures  in  rather  defi- 
nite shape. 

The  Chairman.  He  estimated  that  about  20  per  cent  of  the  coal 
now  being  consumed  was  of  the  spot  coal  character,  and  you  have 
estimated  pretty  nearly  the  same.     You  said  20  or  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  LiBB.  In  a  general  way. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  so,  if  your  figures  are  correct,  then  it 
is  xmdoubtedly  true  that  through  some  means  or  other,  whether 
that  coal  is  bem^  sold  to  speculators  or  whether  it  is  because  of  the 
export  of  coal,  flie  people  of  this  country  are  being  forced  to  pay 
$312,000,000  a  year  more  for  coal. 

Mr.  Lies.  I  hope  you  appreciate.  Senator,  the  difficulties  that  the 
utilities  are  under  in  that  respect.  We  have  limitations  as  to  price. 
We  have  obligations  to  render  service.  We  can  not  under  our 
franchise  and  under  our  charters  render  service  and  charge  for  it  as 
we  may,  but  we  must  furnish  the  service  and  our  rates  are  fixed  by 
schedule,  in  some  cases,  as  you  know,  by  franchise,  and  therefore  we 
have  limitations  as  to  really  what  we  can  pay  because  we  can  not 
unload  it  on  to  the  price  of  the  commodity. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  pass  it  on? 

Mr.  LiEB.  No.  Therefore,  when  we  come  to  compete  with  a  free 
industry  like  the  automobile  manufacturer,  or  any  other  of  the 
general  industries  that  are  able  to  pay  that 'extra  cost  of  coal  and  put 
it  on  the  price  of  their  commodity,  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  for 
public  utilities  to  enter  into  active  competition  for  the  little  spot 
coal  there  is  available. 

I  believe,  Senator,  you  have  asked  me  to  furnish  you  with  data 
as  to  iust  the  amount  of  spot  coal  that  we  have  bought  within  recent 
times? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  LiEB.  Wouldyou  like  that  within  days,  months,  or  a  year? 

The  Chairman.  Jor  this  year. 

Mr.  LiEB.  Very  well,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  furnish  that.  Of 
course,  these  utilities  are  all  tied  in  together.  I  would  like  to  present 
to  you  a  picture  of  the  situation  in  New  York.    Each  utility  generat- 
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iii<r  electric  light  and  power,  and  the  street  railway  systems,  and  the 
subway  system,  the  Interborough  system,  are  all  tied  in  together. 
We  can  interchange  current  together.  Each  company  has  as  many  as 
two  or  three  ties  with  other  systems,  so  that  everything  practically 
has  been  done  to  avoid  a  disaster  by  helping  out  mutually  with 
facilities.  We  have  also  here  shipped  coal  from  one  place  to  another. 
right  in  New  York  Harbor  to  keep  a  utility  going.  Our  friends  of 
the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  had,  I  believe,  a  day  and  a  half  sup- 
lily.  They  were  ready  to  go  down  and  out  and  we  actually  took 
« uul  out  of  our  storage  pile,  put  it  back  into  the  lighters,  and  sent 
it  over  to  Brooklyn  to  keep  them  from  going  out  of  business. 

I  simply  state  that  as  showing  the  kind  of  cooperation.  And  I 
want  to  say,  Senator,  that  the  utilities,  and  this  oomes  from  my 
intimate  knowledge,  have  had  splendid  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
railway  people.  The  railway  people  in  their  relations  with  us  have 
lone  everything  they  could  within  the  laws  and  orders  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  help  us.  So  also  have  we  had  every 
)ffer  of  cooperation  from  the  public  authorities  and  from  the  Public 
Seirice  Commission.  So  we  have  no  complaint  to  make  as  to  their 
it^sire  to  help,  but  notwithstanding  this,  we  are  in  the  condition 
hat  I  have  tried  to  portray. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lieb,  when  do  you  make  your  contracts  for 
oal  for  the  succeeding  year? 

Mr.  Lieb.  The  coal  year  is  April  1  to  March  31. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  dates  when  contracts  are  made,  for 
rhich  contracts  are  made  ? 

ilr.  Lieb.  Yes ;  that  is  the  usual  commercial  practice,  in  the  trade, 
0  make  the  coal  contracts  for  that  period. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  proposal  as  a  remedy  for  this 
lifficultv? 

ilr.  Lieb.  Senator,  the  utilities  of  the  country  have  endeavored 
0  avoid  what  would  seem  to  them  to  be  a  public  calamity,  and  as 
ar  as  they  had  a  definite  recommendation  to  make  it  was  made  at 
lie  recent  hearings  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  I 
ad  the  honor  to  present  it  then  to  Chairman  Clark,  that  the  only 
t  Ip  that  he  saw  after  the  first  order  No.  7  had  been  given  for  as- 
imment  of  open-car  equipment  exclusively  to  coal,  we  felt  sure 
lat  that  was  not  sufficient,  and  we  then  said  the  only  hope  that 
e  could  see  for  having  the  utilities,  gas  and  electric  lignt  and  street 
lilway  companies  not  go  down  and  out  was  for  preferential  car 
>sicniment  at  the  mines  for  public  utilities,  and  that  received  expres- 
on  in  this  last  order  No.  10.  So  that  unless  something  happens 
>  the  railroads  of  a  disastrous  character  as  far  as  car  assignment 

concerned,  and  unless  some  other  intervening  priority  takes  place^ 
e  have  the  assurance  that  for  our  current  day  to  day  require- 
ents,  a  sufficient  car  assignment  for  the  utilities'  use  would  be  given 
:  the  mines. 

Xow,  we  are  a  little  concerned  because  of  this  order  No.  10 
•r  the  Northwest.  We  are  not  certain  yet  whether  that  car  assign- 
ent  for  the  Northwest  is  not  anticipatory,  and  does  not  give  pri- 
ity  over  the  utility  priority.  We  have  reason  to  think  that  it  does, 
lien  we  will  be  back  into  serious  difficulties  again.  We  don't  know^ 
>wever.    We  haven't  any  word  yet  as  to  whether  the  later  order  for 
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shipment  to  the  Northwest  of  coal,  to  anticipate  closing  of  lake  ports, 
whether  that  affects  the  priority  assignment  to  utilities  or  not. 

Commissioner  Barrett.  Senator,  may  I  ask  a  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  may. 

Commissioner  Barrett.  This  order  No.  10  is  not  going  to  help  the 
utilities  in  getting  storage  coal  for  the  winter,  is  it? 

Mr.  LiEB.  Oli,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Just  day  to  day? 

Mr.  LiEB.  In  fact,  there  is  no  order  now.  There  is  nothing  that 
gives  us  a  sufficient  amount  of  coal  to  store  except  again  to  go  and 
pick  up  spot  coal  over  and  above  what  we  can  get  now  for  our  car 
supply  assignments  for  the  day-to-day  needs.  We  are  simply  be- 
holden to  what  we  may  be  able  to  pick  up. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  seem  to  me  your  best  hope  for  relief, 
permanent  relief,  is  an  arrangement  by  which  you  can  get  some 
coal  from  Newport  News.  If  we  can  establish  some  facilities  in  New 
York  to  handle  the  coal  here  better  and  more  expeditiously  and  in 
a  better  way,  that  ought  to  be  a  way  out  of  it. 

Mr.  LiEB.  Perhaps,  Senator,  you  may  be  interested  just  as  a  mat- 
ter of  information,  not  as  establishing  the  price,  but  to  show  you 
what  dire  straits  we  were  in  arid  what  we  were  able  to  pay,  the  coal 
we  got,  the  35,000  tons  of  coal  we  got  from  Newport  News,  cost  us 
$12.50  a  ton  by  the  time  it  came  to  our  plants,  but  that  was  not 
normal.  That  was  due  to  the  extensive  difficulty  of  getting  bottoms 
from  Newport  News.  That  was  due  to  the  difficulty  of  loading  and 
unloading  with  improper  and  inadequate  facilities. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Lieb,  just  in  order  to  get  a  picture  in  a  rough 
proportion,  so  that  any  one  can  understand  what  this  competition 
for  the  foreign  coal  is  costing  the  public  utilities  of  New  York,  you 
have  testified  that  they  have  been  using  about  5,000,000  tons  a  year! 

Mr.  LiEB.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  that  you  are  paying  from  $7.50  to  $10.25  and 
$12  per  ton,  so  that  would  average,  roughly.  $10  a  ton — just  rough 
figures.  And  that  it  ordinarily  cost  you  $4.25  to  $4.75  a  ton.  So 
there  is  a  difference 

Mr.  Lteb.  Excuse  me.  The  present  prices  that  I  have  testified  to— 
$4.25  to  $4.75 — our  current  requirements  that  you  have,  that  price  is 
at  the  mines. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  I  am  speaking  of  the  mine  prices. 

Mr.  Lieb.  The  mine  price. 

Mr.  Miller.  So  that  there  is,  roughly,  a  difference  of  about  $5  a 
ton  that  it  is  costing  in  excess  now  ? 

Mr.  Lieb.  I  should  say  so.  T  should  say  that  the  average  price  of 
spot  coal  had  probably  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  $10  a  ton,  the 
average  price,  so  that  your  figure,  I  think,  is  about  an  average  one: 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  Because  of  the  inconvenience  of  unloading  in  ba^rs 
and  all  the  other  coste,  it  is  costing  the  utilities  of  this  city  at  least 
$5  a  ton  extra  ? 

Mr.  Lieb.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir;  for  spot  coal. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  consumption  is  around  5,000,000  tons  a  year,  ai^I 
that  would  be  $25,000,000  extra. 

Mr.  Lieb.  It  would  be  a  very  large  amount,  undoubtedly. 
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ilr.  Miller.  You  say  that  about  33  per  cent  of  your  requirements 
are  spot  coal  now,  so  that  you  are  now  paying  about  one-third  of  that 
;<:^r>,()0a000,  or  $8,000,000,  extra  for  your  coal? 

Mr.  LiiEB.  That  would  appear  to  be  so,  arithmetically ;  yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Then,  what  proportion  is  this  5,000,000  tons  of  coal 
Used  by  the  utilities  of  the  city  to  the  rest  of  the  coal  used  by  every- 
lK)dveIse?    Is  it  half? 

ilr.  LiEB.  I  should  say,  Mr.  Miller,  that  the  bituminous  consump- 
tion must  be  very  much  more  than  half.  I  have  a  figure  in  mind, 
but  I  should  not  like  to  hazard  it.    I  can  get  that  for  you. 

Mr.  Miller.  Roughly? 

Mr.  LiEB.  I  shoula  think  that  the  bituminous  consumption  that  has 
I'een  given  here  of,  roughly,  4,000,000,  that  1,000,000  of  that  is  anthra- 
cite: that  of  that  4,000,000  tons  that  that  was  perhaps  two-thirds. 

Mr.  M1LI.ER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lieb.  That  is  my  rough  understanding.  But  the  anthracitef 
that  we  consume  is  only  a  small  fraction,  relatively,  of  the  anthracite 
that  comes  to  this  port. 

Mr.  Miller.  So  jn  the  neighborhood  of  seven  or  eight  million  dol- 
lars per  year  is  the  extra  expense  to  the  utilities  of  the  present  situa- 
tion? 

Jlr.  Lieb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  a  third  more,  we  will  say,  for  the  citizens,  so 
that  it  comes  to  a  figure  of  about  $10,000,000  a  year  more  for  the 
<  itizens  of  New  York  and  vicinity. 

Mr.  Lieb.  That  would  seem  to  follow  from  your  figures. 

Commissioner  Barrett.  I  was  advised  that  in  1913  there  was  a 
survey  made  of  the  coal  used  in  the  city,  and,  taking  anthracite  and 
liitnminous,  it  was  about  20,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  Miixer.  $30,000,000,  then,  might  be  a  very  conservative  esti- 
mate. 

Have  you  had  advice  from  your  counsel  as  to  whether  it  was  legal 
for  the  mines  to  sell  coal  for  spot  delivery  that  they  already  had 
contracted  for? 

Mr.  Lieb.  We  have  not  placed  that  in  the  hands  of  counsel.  I 
understand  that  that  question  has  been  raised,  but  I  believe  it  has 
been  looked  upon  as  an  ethical  question  rather  than  a  legal  one. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  order  No.  7  has  been  in  effect  about  six  weeks. 
It  was  renewed  on  the  8th  of  July,  I  believe,  for  another  month. 
X(»w  it  must  be  in  operation  about  six  weeks.  We  have  received 
testimony  here  that  Order  No.  7  has  been  comparatively  ineffective; 
an<l.  as  I  gather  from  your  testimony,  the  conditions  have  been 
sli<rhtly  relieved. 

Mr.  XiEB.  In  my  judgment,  Order  No.  7  gave  some  relief,  very 
inadequate.  Order  No.  9  will,  of  course,  give  relief,  and  we  know 
to-day  of  assignments  of  100  per  cent  to  this  and  that  place  that 
have  already  been  made  under  Order  No.  9,  so  that  we  have  reason 
to  l)elieve  that  just  as  soon  as — ^in  another  few  days,  as  soon  as 
Order  No.  9  becomes  effective,  giving  assignment  of  100  per  cent 
of  our  day-to-day  requirements,  at  least  that  much  will  be  coming 
in  us:  not  for  storage,  however,  as  has  been  indicated. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  have  not  any  doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  that 
!i>>ignment  order?     You  are  familiar  with  that  case  that  has  just 
been  decided  in  Kentucky? 
3015— 21— VOL  1 6 
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Mr.  LiEB.  Well,  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  have  read  the  new  railroad 
law.  The  Esch-Ciunmins  bill,  in  my  opinion,  gives  adequate  author- 
ity to  the  railroads  to  take  coal  and  to  give  a  car  assignment  for  their 
full  requirements  as  they  might  need  it,  and  I  express  the  opinion, 
without  legal  authority  behind  it  at  all,  that  there  is  enough  author- 
ity in  the  Esch-Cummins  bill  to  give  them  authority  for  tne  assign- 
ment of  coal  for  public  utilities. 

Mr.  Miller.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  put  in  the 
record,  Mr.  Lieb  ? 

Mr.  Lies.  Nothing  except  to  supply  this  data  that  the  chairman 
asked  for. 

Mr.  Miller.  Will  you  te  kind  enough  to  run  over  the  record 
later  and  edit  it? 

Mr.  Lies.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Bush,  in  Senator  Calder's  absence  perhaps  a  little 
time  may  be  saved  by  your  starting  in.  You  have  in  mind  exactly 
what  you  would  like  to  put  on  the  record.  Without  formalities,  will 
you  cover  the  points  that  have  not  been  covered  or  those  which  you 
think  should  be  emphasized  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  EOBEET  W.  BTTSH,  ENGINEEE  FOE  THE 
BEOOKLYW  UNION  GAS  CO.,  BEOOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Bush.  The  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co.  is  a  public  utility  which, 
with  its  subsidiary  companies,  furnishes  gas  to  more  than  half  a 
million  meters  and  to  approximately  2,000,000  people  in  the  boroughs 
of  Brooklyn  and  Queens. 

We  have  a  different  situation  regarding  coal  from  what  has  been 
outlined  by  Dr.  Lieb.  The  BrookljTi  Union  Gas  Co.  manufactures 
carburetted  water  gas  only,  and  it  is  dependent  almost  entirely  on 
anthracite  coal  for  making  gas.  Its  requirements  for  this  purpose 
for  the  coal  year  ending  March  31,  1921,  are  400,000  gross  tons  of 
anthracite  coal.  Of  this  amoVint  we  received  in  the  first  three  months 
of  the  coal  year,  June  30,  only  43,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  during 
which  time  we  used  approximately  79,000  tons  of  broken  coal,  which 
shows  a  loss  of  36,000  tons  in  the  three-month  period.  We  should 
have  received  in  this  period  at  least  100,000  tons  of  anthracite  broken 
coal  instead  of  only  43,000  tons.  Now  our  stock  of  broken  coal  on 
hai^d  has  been  reduced  to  about  40  per  cent  of  the  normal  quantity 
which  it  has  been  our  custom  to  maintain. 

Since  the  1st  of  January,  1920,  our  stock  of  coal  has  decreased 
about  50,000  tons.  As  a  result  of  the  shortage  in  deliveries  by  the 
coal  companies  we  have  been  obliged  to  transfer  coal  by  boats  from 
one  works  to  another,  and  even  to  truck  the  coal  through  the  streets 
of  Brooklyn  in  order  to  keep  our  works  going. 

At  this  period  of  the  year  our  output  of  gas  is  at  the  minimum,  and 
as  cold  weather  approaches  the  situation  will  be  greatly  aggravated: 
60  per  cent  of  our  coal  requirements  are  for  the  six  months  October 
to  March,  inclusive — ^that  is,  during  the  winter  months — and  if  we 
continue  to  receive  only  as  much  coal  as  we  are  getting  to-day  we  will 
be  unable  to  continue  operating. 

We  had  contracts  for  392,0W  tons  of  anthracite  broken  coal  for 
delivery  during  the  coal  year  ending  March  31,  1920,  of  which  we 
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received  only  335,000  tons.  That  is,  out  of  the  392,000  tons  we  only 
got  during  the  coal  year  335,000  tons. 

The  demands  of  our  customers  for  gas  have  been  constantly  in- 
creasing, and  the  first  six  months  of  1920,  over  the  corresponding 
period  for  1919,  shows  an  increase  of  23  per  cent.  The  increase  in 
February,  1920,  over  February,  1919,  was  more  than  30  per  cent. 

The  gas  companies  are  now  living  from  hand  to  mouth  so  far  as 
coal  supply  is  concerned,  and  they  are  facing  a  most  critical  situa- 
tion which,  if  it  is  not  remedied  at  once,  will  result  in  interruption 
of  the  service  and  endanger  the  necessary  supply  of  gas. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  longr  a  supply  of  coal  have  you  on  hand  now  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Basing  it  on  the  annual  requirements  of  400,000  tons, 
we  have  about  50.000  tons  of  coal  on  hand. 

Mr.  Miller.  Jrfow  many  days  will  that  last? 

Mr.  Bush.  That  would  last  somewhat  less  than  two  months. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Bush.  The  situation  is  so  acute  that  immediate  steps  must 
l)e  taken  to  not  only  insure  the  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co.  receiving 
its  monthly  requirements  of  coal  for  use,  but  also  to  enable  the  com- 
pany to  receive  sufficient  reserve  to  tide  it  over  the  winter  months 
when  shipments  are  liable  to  all  kinds  of  interruptions.  Already 
small  gas  companies  have  been  reduced  to  only  a  very  few  days' 
supply.  I  know  of  one  company  not  far  from  New  York  City  that 
had  less  than  one  day's  supply  very  recently. 

I  may  say  in  conclusion  that  our  receipts  of  broken  coal,  unless 
they  are  increased  A'^ery  much  in  the  very  near  future,  that  we  will 
certainly  be  unable  to  meet  the  requirement^  of  our  consumers  for 
gas. 

Mr.  AfiLLER.  Have  you  any  rough  figures  in  mind  as  to  how  much 
your  total  coal  bill  per  year  has  been  increased,  even  though  it  is 
anthracite  coal,  in  sympathy  with  this  extraordinary  foreign  de- 
mand for  bituminous' coal  arid  the  railroad  shortage? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  might  say  that  so  far  as  export  goes  that  of  course 
there  is  not  a  very  large  export  business  in  anthracite  coal. 

Mr.  MiLiJER.  No ;  it  would  only  move  in  sympathy  with  the  bitum- 
inous coal.  Anthracite  is  being  used  here  because  they  can  not  get 
bituminous. 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mh.ler.  How  much  has  been  the  percentage  of  increase  in 
cost  because  of  that? 

Mr.  Bush.  At  the  beginning  of  the  coal  year  in  1919 — that  is, 
April  1 — we  paid  approximately  $8.30.  This  year  we  are  paying  at 
the  present  time  approximately  $10. 

Mr.  MnxER.  $1.50  on  400,000  tons  would  be  $600,000  that  it  is 
costing  vour  company  per  year? 

'Mr.  fiusH.  Yes..    That  is  very  expensive. 

Mr.  Miller.  Senator  Calder,  we  took  the  liberty  of  going  ahead, 
knowing  that  you  wanted  to  get  through. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Bush.  Senator,  I  wish  to  bring  out  the  difference  between  the 
Brooklyn  Union  (jas  Co.  and  the  companies  who  are  using  practi- 
cally all  soft  coal.  The  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co.  uses  a  small 
amount  of  soft  coal  for  steam  purposes,  but  it  is  not  very  large. 
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Our  main  use  is  anthracite  broken  coal,  which  we  have,  as  I  have 
tried  to  explain,  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  this  same  spot-coal  situation  that  the 
soft-coal  people  have  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  No,  Senator ;  the  condition  is  different  in  the  anthracite 
trade.  There  is  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  anthracite  coal  from  the 
companies  who  have  always  supplied  us.  I  have  been  informed  that 
there  is  difficulty  at  the  terminals  in  switching  the  coal,  difficulty  in 
loading  boats,  difficulty  in  getting  the  coal  down  here,  and  for  many 
reasons  the  supply  of  oroken  coal  has  been  very  largely  reduced,  and 
we  are  facing  a  very  critical  situation  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  very  small  surplus  of  coal  in  your 
yards  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  We  have,  sir,  compared  to  what  we  should  have  in  our 
normal  stock. 

The  Chairman.  And  less  than  you  have  ever  had  before  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes,  sir;  the  lowest  point  that  we  have  ever  dropped  to 
in  our  stock  has  been  within  the  last  month. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  are  the  prospects? 

Mr.  Bush.  We  are  told  by  the  coal  companies  that  they  are  doing 
their  very  best  to  supply  us  and  keep  us  going,  but  they  are  having 
these  various  difficulties,  and  for  that  reason  they  can  not  get  the 
coal  to  send  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  contract  with  the  coal  miner,  do  you? 

Mr.  Bush.  We  contract  with  the  coal  sales  companies  of  the  rail- 
roads very  largely.  We  buy  coal  anywhere  we  can  get  it  of  that 
particular  size,  out  we  can  not  find  the  broken  coal.  It  is  not  offered 
to  us ;  we  are  unable  to* get  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  shortage,  lack  of  trans- 
portation facilities? 

Mr.  Bush.  That  has  been  said  to  be  one  reason  which  also  is  said  to 
bring  about  the  shortage  in  working  time  at  the  mines,  and  it  has  been 
said  also  that  the  railroads  have  been  obliged  to  take  the  coal  for 
their  own  use  in  place  of  bituminous  coal.  Whatever  the  cause  is, 
we  are  not  able  to  get  the  coal,  and  it  will  be  a  most  serious  situation 
in  Brooklyn  if  we  can  not  continue  to  get  coal  this  winter.  Of 
course,  Senator,  as  you  are  aware,  if  a  gas  company  has  to  shut 
the  gas  off  of  a  city  or  a  town,  it  is  a  most  serious  proposition.  Y"ou 
can  not  simply  turn  a  valve  and  shut  the  gas  off,  and  then  when  you 
accumulate  a  little  coal  turn  it  on  again.  It  is  necessary  to  go 
through  the  entire  city,  go  to  every  meter,  see  that  the  meter  is  shut 
off,  and  that  takes  time,  and  it  is  a  very  poor  thing  to  have  hapi^en. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  almost  an  impossible  task. 

Mr.  Bush.  It  is  so,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  receive  your  coal  from  the  anthracite  regions 
of  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  comes  bv  rail? 

Mr.  Bush.  It  comes  bv  rail  to  tidewater,  and  then  it  is  delivered 
by  boat  alongside  our  works. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Miller,  have  you  anything  further? 

Mr.  Miller.  No :  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  you  very  much. 
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Mr.  MiixER.  Senator  Calder,  the  committee  has  received  a  letter 
from  the  treasurer  of  the  Diamond  Mills  Paper  Co.,  as  to  prices 
which  he  paid.  With  your  permission  I  would  like  to  have  this  put 
in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  copied  in  the  record. 

(The  letter  referred  to  by  Mr.  Miller  is  here  printed  in  full,  as 
follows :) 

July  28,  1920. 

At  the  request  of  the  Merchants'  Association,  of  this  city,  Mr.  E.  Van  Boorhis, 
treasurer  of  the  Diamond  Mills  Paper  Co.,  at  44  Murray  Street,  New  York  City, 
and  with  one  of  their  operating  mills  located  at  Saugertles,  N.  Y.,  gives  the 
following  information  in  reference  to  the  open-market  price  on  bituminous  coal : 

Our  contract  for  this  grade  of  coal  executed  May  11,  1920,  and  calling  for 
delivery  during  the  year  was  made  on  the  basis  price  of  $8.22  per  ton,  delivered 
a  Ion  Inside  the  dock  at  our  mills,  located  at  Saugerties,  N.  Y.  Owing  to  the  failure 
on  tlie  part  of  our  contractors  to  place  coal  at  a  period  required  by  us  the  situ- 
aii<»n  became  so  acute  that  unless  coal  was  delivered  at  our  plant  by  Tuesday 
or  Wednesday  of  this  week  we  would  have  been  compelled  to  shut  down. 

It  was  impossible  to  secure  anything  from  our  contractors,  and  we  were 
obli;;e<l  to  buy  a  cargo  on  the  ojien  market,  paying  $17.30  per  ton,  and  to  this 
\\;"<  to  be  added  the  towing  charges  which  have  not  been  presented  to  us  as  yet. 

This  cargo  was  presented  from  McCann-Camp  Co.  (Inc.),  143  Liberty  Street, 
New  York  City,  after  receiving  a  notice  from  them  that  they  had  three  cargoes 
•if  ct^al  to  offer  for  immediate  delivery.  Our  contract  for  coal  on  the  basis  of 
^^:J2  is  with  the  Clearfield  County  Coal  Co.,  of  24  State  Street,  New  York  City. 

This  information  is  furnished  because  of  our  belief  that  there  should  not  be 
sucli  a  great  discrepancy  between  the  contract  price  and  the  open  market  price 
fur  this  necessary  commodity. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  witnesses? 

Mr.  MnxER.  There  are  no  other  witnesses. 

The  Chaibmak.  The  hearing  will  stand  adjourned.  There  will  be 
no  meeting  of  the  committee  next  week,  ^ntlemen« 

(Whereupon  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
chairman.) 
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they  are  living  in  rented  quarters,  are  paying  from  75  to  200  to  300 
I)er  cent  more  than  the  normal  rents.    That,  I  think,  answers  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  a  scarcity  of  houses  in  New 
lork. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  scarcity? 

Mr.  Stabler.  When  the  war  in  Europe  began,  building  slowed 
down  very  much.  When  we  went  into  the  war,  it  was  not  possible 
to  get  material,  and  the  normal  building  that  we  need  here  to  ac- 
commodate our  ever-increasing  population  was  absolutely  stopped. 
You  might  say  that  we  had  at  least  four  years  of  very  nearly  total 
cessation  of  building  of  places  for  people  to  live  in.  1  do  not  mean 
entirely,  but  it  amounts  to  that.  There  are  more  people  coming  here 
all  the  time ;  and  with  a  natural  increase  in  population  with  no  Duild- 
ing  to  meet  that  increased  population,  it  has  produced  the  result  that 
we  have  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  lending  more  money  for  building  pur- 
poses than  before ;  aren't  you  ? 

Mr.  Stabler.  Yes,  sir ;  more  than  ever  before. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  that  true  of  institutions  like  vours  ? 

Mr.  Stabler.  It  is  not,  sir.  We  are  the  only  institution  that  I 
know  of  that  is  devoting  practically  all  of  its  funds  to  this  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stabler,  in  lending  money  on  real  estate 
mortgages,  do  you  observe  any  demand  recently  or  during  this  year 
or  last,  for  loans  on  apartment  houses  or  tenement  houses? 

Mr.  Stabler.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  we  have  made  a 
great  many  loans  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  many  houses  of  that  character  being 
built? 

Mr.  Stabler.  Not  as  many  as  there  ought  to  be;  nothing  like  as 
many  as  there  ought  to  be;  not  25  per  cent  of  what  there  ought  to 
be.  'But  we  are  making  as  many  of  them  as  we  can.  The  mortgage 
investors'  group  of  the  mayor's  committee  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
have  been  urging  on  the  savings  banks  to  let  it  be  known  that  they 
would  consider  permanent  loans  on  new  apartment  houses.  Possibly 
the  chairman  does  not  understand  how  we  do  that  business  here. 
The  building  loans  are  made  by  the  mortgage  companies  and  the 
title  companies  and  the  building  loan  operators  and  when  the  houses 
tire  completed,  a  permanent  loan  is  taken  by  some  permanent  in- 
vestor like  the  insurance  company  or  the  banks.  It  used  to  be  by 
estates  and  by  individuals.  We  have  tried  to  get  the  banks  to  say 
that  they  would  favor  that  kind  of  loans ;  and  I  hope  we  are  making 
some  progress.  We  have  made  some  prgress  but  not  as  much  as  we 
would  like,  to  get  the  banks  to  say  that  they  will  invest  their  funds 
only  in  new  buildings.  Because,  if  they  invest  them  in  what  we 
call  replacement  loans,  it  does  not  help  the  housing  situation. a 
particle. 

I  have  here  a  list  of  loans  prepared  by  the  real  estate  board  on 
mortgages  assigned  by  holders  subject  to  the  income  tax,  as  to  the 
income  from  mortgage  interest,  to  holders  not  subject  to  the  tax. 
For  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  those  mortgages  so  assigned 
amounted  to  $14,845,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  is  a  list  of  mortgages  assigned  to  in- 
stitutions? 
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I  make  that  statement,  gentlemen,  to  show  you  just  what  the  com- 
mittee has  in  mind  in  connection  with  this  inquiry  into  this  subject. 

To-day  we  will  have  before  us  Mr.  Stabler,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Ck). ;  Mr.  Rudolph  Miller,  superintendent  of  building^ 
of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan ;  and  Mr.  Frank  Mann,  commissioner 
of  tenements  of  this  city.  He  is  also,  as  I  understand  it,  chairman 
of  the  mayor's  committee  on  housing. 

Mr.  Stabler  is  the  representative  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  which  I  think  is  the  biggest  lender  on  real  estate  mortgages, 
or  one  of  the  largest  of  such  institutions  in  the  country.  Proceed, 
Mr.  Stabler. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  WALTEE  STABLEB,  COMPTEOLLEB,  HETEO- 

POLITAir  LIFE  IKSTTEAirCE  CO. 

Mr.  Stabler.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  appear  to-day  as  represent- 
ing the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  but  I  am  anxious  to  give 
you  my  experience  and  to  give  you  some  of  the  facts  that  have  come 
to  my  notice  because  of  my  position  as  the  real  estate  lending  officer 
of  the  company. 

We  are  the  largest  Jenders  on  mortgage  of  any  institution  in  the 
world,  so  far  as  we  know.  We  have  at  present  albout  three  hundred 
millions  invested  in  mortgages  in  cities  and  about  fifty  or  sixty 
millions  in  farm  loans.  The  exact  figures  are  $288,836,000  invested 
in  mortgages  in  cities  and  $44,918,000  in  farm  loans. 

It  is  the  city  business  that  is  entirely  in  my  charge,  and  because  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  known  to  be  large  lenders  we  are  approached, 
both  in  person  and  by  mail,  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  Canada. 

Not  long  ago  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  real  estate  board  in 
Kansas  City  and  there  made  the  statement  that  our  company  had 
cut  out  other  forms  of  investment,  which  paid  it  much  better  than 
mortgages  possibly  could,  and  intended  to  devote  our  investment 
funds  entirely  to  houses ;  that  is  to  say,  to  small  dwellings  and  to  the 
moderate-priced  apartment  houses.  That  statement  brought  to  me 
applications  from  all  over  the  country,  and  statements  were  made  by 
those  applying  that  they  were  absolutely  in  need  of  money  to  build 
houses  to  house  their  population. 

I  know  somewhat  of  the  conditions  here,  having  been  in  the  busi- 
ness in  New  York  for  30  years,  and  in  all  my  experience  there  never 
has  been  any  such  conditions  as  exists  to-day.  I  think  the  scarcity 
of  houses  is  very  accurately  reflected  in  the  rents  that  are  now  beinjr 
obtained  for  both  old  and  new  buildings. 

I  will  give  you  one  example  that  came  to  my  knowledge  a  few  days 
ago  of  a  six-story  elevator  house  on  Washington  Heights.  Where 
five  years  ago  the  rent  of  a  four-room  apartment  would  run  from 
fifty  to  sixty  dollars  a  month — $60  would  probably  be  the  extreme, 
or  $15  a  room — ^they  are  now  renting  it  for  $200  a  month,  or  $50  a 
room.  People  are  paying  those  rents  here  because  they  have  to 
get  a  place  to  live. 

There  is  not  and  there  will  not  be  enough  places  to  house  the 

people  next  October.     I  do  not  think  it  admits  of  any  argument 

While  a  great  many  people  will  be  without  homes,  except  such  teni- 

"ary  arrangements  as  they  can  make,  everybody  in  the  city,  if 
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they  are  living  in  rented  quarters,  are  paying  from  75  to  200  to  300 
per  cent  more  than  the  normal  rents.  That,  I  think,  answers  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  a  scarcity  of  houses  in  New 
York. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  scarcity? 

Mr.  Stabi^r.  When  the  war  in  Europe  began,  building  slowed 
down  very  much.  TVTien  we  went  into  the  war,  it  was  not  possible 
to  get  material,  and  the  normal  building  that  we  need  here  to  ac- 
commodate our  ever-increasing  population  was  absolutely  stopped. 
You  might  say  that  we  had  at  least  four  years  of  ven^  nearly  total 
cessation  of  building  of  places  for  people  to  live  in.  1  do  not  mean 
entirely,  but  it  amounts  to  that.  There  are  more  people  coming  here 
all  the  time ;  and  with  a  natural  increase  in  population  with  no  build- 
ing to  meet  that  increased  population,  it  has  produced  the  result  that 
we  have  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  lending  more  money  for  building  pur- 
poses than  before ;  aren't  you  ? 

Mr.  Stabler.  Yes,  sir ;  more  than  ever  before. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  that  true  of  institutions  like  vours? 

ilr.  Stabler.  It  is  not,  sir.  We  are  the  only  institution  that  I 
know  of  that  is  devoting  practically  all  of  its  funds  to  this  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stabler,  in  lending  money  on  real  estate 
mortgages,  do  you  observe  any  demand  recently  or  during  this  year 
or  last,  for  loans  on  apartment  houses  or  tenement  houses  ? 

Mr.  Stabler.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  we  have  made  a 
•rreat  many  loans  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  many  houses  of  that  character  being 
built? 

Mr.  StxVBLer.  Not  as  many  as  there  ought  to  be ;  nothing  like  as 
many  as  there  ought  to  be;  not  25  per  cent  of  what  there  ought  to 
l;e.  But  we  are  making  as  many  of  them  as  we  can.  The  mortgage 
investors'  group  of  the  mayor's  committee  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
have  been  urging  on  the  savings  banks  to  let  it  be  known  that  they 
would  consider  permanent  loans  on  new  apartment  houses.  Possibly 
the  chairman  does  not  understand  how  we  do  that  business  here. 
The  building  loans  are  made  by  the  mortgage  companies  and  the 
title  companies  and  the  building  loan  operators  and  when  the  houses 
are  completed,  a  permanent  loan  is  taken  by  some  permanent  in- 
vestor like  the  insurance  company  or  the  banks.  It  used  to  be  by 
estates  and  by  individuals.  We  have  tried  to  get  the  banks  to  say 
that  they  would  favor  that  kind  of  loans ;  and  I  hope  we  are  making 
-ome  progress.  We  have  made  some  prgress  but  not  as  much  as  we 
would  like,  to  get  the  banks  to  say  that  they  will  invest  their  funds 
only  in  new  buildings.  Because,  if  they  invest  them  in  what  we 
call  replacement  loans,  it  does  not  help  the  housing  situation. a 
l)article. 

I  have  here  a  list  of  loans  prepared  by  the  real  estate  board  on 
mortgages  assigned  by  holders  subject  to  the  income  tax,  as  to  the 
income  from  mortgage  interest,  to  holders  not  subject  to  the  tax. 
For  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  those  mortgages  so  assigned 
amounted  to  $14,845,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  is  a  list  of  mortgages  assigned  to  in- 
stitutions? 
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Mr.  Stabler.  To  institutions  not  subject  to  the  income  tax,  aim 
all  of  them  savings  banks  and  from  all  over  the  State.  The  next  i 
a  list  for  the  second  three  months — ^April  to  June,  inclusive — of  simi 
lar  loans,  amounting  to  $14,246,000,  or  a  total  of  $29,092,000  assignet 
by  holders  of  mortgages  subject  to  income  tax  to  parties  or  to  insti 
tutions  that  are  not  subject  to  income  tax. 

The  Chairman.  An  individual,  the  income  of  whose  mortgage  is 
subject  to  an  income  tax,  would  be  included  in  a  list  of  that  char- 
acter ? 

Mr.  Stabler.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  transfer  the  mortgage  to  a  savings 
bank? 

Mr.  Stabler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  savings  bank  would  pay  him  for  that  mort- 
gage? 

Mr.  Stabler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  a  practice  grown  up  whereby  the  savings  bank 
has  charged  a  bonus  for  that  exchange,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Stabler.  I  have  onhr  heard  it  in  one  case,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  vouch  for  it  without  definite  information. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  heard  of  several  cases  where  savings  banks 
have  taken  assignments  of  that  character  and  have  charged  bonuses 
as  high  as  10  per  cent,  particular^  in  the  case  of  large  loans,  loans 
of  over  $100,000.  1  have  heard  oi  a  case  where  a  savings  bank  has 
accepted  a  transfer  of  that  character  and  pay  for  it  half  cash  and  half 
Liberty  bonds. 

Mr.  Stabler.  Yes ;  and  I  have  heard  of  their  taking  all  Liberty 
bonds,  too.  I  heard  of  one  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  Saturday  last 
from  a  broker  who  claimed  to  have  definite  knowledge  on  the  subiect 
of  a  bonus  being  required  by  a  savings  bank  for  a  6  per  cent  loan ;  but 
I  do  not  want  to  state  that  as  a  fact  until  I  have  positive  information 
on  the  subject. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  figures  you  have  quoted  from  seem  to 
indicate  that  in  the  city  of  New  York 

Mr.  Stabler.  This  represents  merely  two  counties — Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  the  record 
you  quoted  from  indicates  that  over  $29,000,000  in  those  montlis  were 
transferred  from  individuals  or  trustees,  the  income  on  whose  mort- 
gages were  subject  to  taxation,  to  savings  banks  where  the  income 
was  exempet  from  Federal  taxation  ? 

Mr.  Stabler.  Yes,  sir.  May  I  start  out  on  the  income  tax  question. 
Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stabler.  It  is  the  income  tax  question,  gentlemen,  that  I  feel 
particularlv  interested  in,  and  one  that  I  want  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion as  dennitely  as  I  can.  This  report  that  I  have  here  is  just  an 
indication  of  what  is  happening  and  what  has  been  happening. 

One  very  large  holder  of  mortgages — said  to  be  about  $15,000,000. 
running  at  5J  to  6  per  cent — when  he  had  paid  his  income  tax  for 
1918,  in  the  year  1919,  had  1|  per  cent  left  of  his  income.  He  paid 
brokers  a  commission  and  paid  the  title  companies  their  fee  for  re- 
placing those  mortgages,  and  they  were  practically  all  taken  by  sav- 
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ngs  banks.  This  is  the  result :  That  money  which  has  been  invested 
n  mortgages  for  years  was  taken  out  of  the  savings  banks  and  the 
lavings  hanks  to  tnat  extent  were  prevented  from  lending  money  on 
tomes,  on  houses,  on  flats,  on  anything.  That  is  what  I  call  ^^  stirring 
he  mud."  It  is  doing  no  good,  but  making  more  mud  and  is  not  help- 
n^  this  situation  at  all. 

I  was  told  that  the  Marshall  Field  estate  in  Chicago,  which  is  the 
arcrest  lender  in  Chicago,  when  it  paid  its  taxes  for  1918  had  1.15 
)er  cent  left,  and  they  were  calling  their  loans  as  rapidly  as  they 
»uld  get  them. 

Of  course,  with  the  holders  of  mortgages  of  smaller  incomes  the 
rharge  is  not  so  great.  But  get  this  in  your  minds:  The  income 
from  mortgages  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  usury  laws  which  exist 
in  most  of  the  States.  In  all  of  the  New  England  States,  I  think 
ill  of  the  Atlantic  States,  practically  all  of  the  Atlantic  States,  the 
le^ral  interest  rate  is  6  per  cent.  If  any  one  of  you  had  money  in- 
rested  in  mortgages  at  6  per  cent  and  you  had  to  pay  even  25  per 
rent  of  your  income  in  income  taxes,  and  you  realized  that  if  you 
M)ul(l  cash  those  mortgages  and  could  invest  them  at  the  market 
to-day  in  Liberty  bonds  or  in  municipals  or  county  taxes  or  school 
taxes  or  road  taxes  that  would  give  anywhere  from  5^  to  6^  per 
cent,  it  would  be  very  human  of  you  and  very  proper,  I  should 
think,  for  you  to  endeavor  to  change  that  form  of  investment.  That 
is  what  is  going  on  and  I  know  it. 

I  have  had  bankers  in  to  see  me  from  most  of  the  important  cities 
in  the  West,  particularly  the  Middle  West.  In  Indianapolis,  the 
largest  trust  company  there  which  handled  local  mortgages  told  me 
that  their  business  heretofore  had  been  the  lending  out  of  money  at 
r  per  cent  and  selling  certificates  at  6  per  cent.  That  business  has 
abijolutely  stopped.  There  was  no  demand  for  their  6  per  cent  cer- 
titicates  and  they  could  not  get  any  money  to  loan  on  houses. 

I  had  some  bankers  in  from  Muncie,  Ind.,  right  near,  the  other 
day,  who  had  just  the  same  story  to  tell.  It  is  coming  from  dozens 
of  cities  where  the  financial  people,  particularly  the  banker  and 
mr)rtgage  companies,  have  made  that  same  statement. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  of  the  loss  of  mortgages  is  attrib- 
utable to  the  income  tax,  because  there  are  a  great  many  high-rate 
Iwmd  issues  and  preferred  stocks  and  things  of  that  kind  that  attract 
people.  But  the  most  impelling  reason  in  my  mind  is  the  fact  that 
the  mortgage  income  is  taxed  under  the  income-tax  law.  It  has 
driven  and  is  driving  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  out  of  the 
market:  and  the  worst  feature  of  it  is  that  a  great  deal  of  that 
money  will  never  go  back. 

I  can  not  urge  on  you  gentlemen  too  strongly  to  recommend  to 
Congress  that  the  tax  on  mortgage  interest  be  repealed,  that  mort- 
pa^re  interest  be  exempted;  because,  gentlemen,  we  are  facing  a 
most  serious  situation,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  housing  question,  the 
most  serious  that  this  country  has  ever  seen,  and  it  is  not  growing 
any  better.  It  is  growing  worse  steadily.  Responsibility  would  be 
up  to  Congress,  if  they  want  to  prevent  a  situation  in  the  next  few 
years  that  they  as  the  representatives  of  the  people,  I  think,  would 
be  very  sorry  to  witness. 

The  Chairman.  I  rather  think,  perhaps,  you  know  there  is  a  dis- 
position at  Washington  to  oppose  any  further  exemption? 
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Mr.  Stabmk.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  your  state 
ment,  Mr.  Stabler,  and  have  ^ven,  as  you  know,  a  great  deal  of  stud 
to  the  subject.     But  I  find  xlepresentatives  and  Senators  insistin 
that  if  we  are  going  to  exempt  profits  on  mortgages,  then  we  ha 
better  exempt  profits  on  what  the  farmer  produces.    I  have  heard  \i 
ar^ed  by  some  that  the  best  way  to  solve  this  thing  is  to  enact  legis| 
lation  at  Albany  repealing,  say  for  three  vears,  the  usury  laws  anc) 
permitting  interest  rates  to  soar,  and  that  that  would  bring  vast  sund 
of  money  back  into  the  mortgage  market.    What  do  you  think  oj 
that  ? 

Mr.  Stabler.  I  think  it  would  bring  some  funds  back  in  thi^ 
State,  Mr.  Chairman.  But  it  is  not  going  to  greatly  affect  the  othei 
States,  the  Western  States,  in  many  of  which  they  charge  as  high  ni 
12  per  cent.  But  in  those  very  States  where  they  can  charge  thes€ 
tremendous  rates  they  are  in  the  same  need  of  money  that  we  ar€ 
here. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentlemen  with  reputations  as  economist^ 
insist  that  you  should  first  repeal  the  usury  laws  and  then,  imme^ 
diately  on  the  convening  of  Congress,  revise  our  tax  laws ;  repeal  th^ 
excess-profits  tax  laws,  and  fix  a  maximum  income  tax  rate  of  3(1 
per  cent,  where  it  could  not  be  worth  while  for  men  to  take  theii 
money  out  of  the  mortgage  business  nnd  put  it  into  other  loans  that 
were  exempt. 

The  repeal  of  the  excess-profit  tax  laws  and  reducing  the  maximum 
rate,  which,  I  believe,  is  73  per  cent,  down  to  30  per  cent,  as  yoi? 
realize,  too,  might  be  very  helpful. 

Mr.  Stabler.  If  you  can  get  all  the  States  to  repeal  the  usury 
laws  and  take  the  lid  off  interest  rates,  you  will  do  some  good.  But 
I  am  not  talking  for  the  investor,  here,  at  all.  The  investor  can 
take  care  of  himself.  I  am  talking  for  the  man  that  wants  to  bor- 
row the  mone}'.  I  am  talking  for  the  man  who  wants  to  buy  a  home, 
even  if  it  is  but  $4,000  or  $5,000. 

If  you  are  going  to  put  that  man  in  a  position  where  he  has  to 
pay  8  or  9  or  10  per  cent,  there  is  going  to  be  a  great  deal  of  un- 
rest and  hard  feeling.  I  think  that  this  question  of  housing  is  so 
much  above  every  other  question  that  you  have  before  you,  with 
due  respect.  The  people  have  got  to  have  homes.  I  believe  it  is 
within  the  power  of  the  Ignited  States  Government  to  exercise  its 
police  power,  and  that  under  the  exercise  of  that  police  power  they 
could  do  thinffs  which  in  ordinarv  times  thev  would  not  do.  And 
with  regard  to  the  fact  that  exemptions  of  any  kind  are  not  favored 
by  Members  of  Congress,  let  me  say  this :  That  if  you  do  not  exempt 
mortsrages  from  income  tax,  pretty  soon  you  will  have  no  mortgages 
to  tax.  While  all  the  mortgages  in  this  country  can  not  be  replaced 
with  institutions  that  are  not  subject  to  tax,  those  that  will  not  be 
will  be  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

The  life  insurance  companies  and  building  loan  associations  are 
doing  all  they  can.  The  building  loan  associations  are  absolutely 
un  against  it.  They  can  not  get  anything  like  the  money  they  need. 
Tnev  come  to  us  and  want  to  borrow  on  their  securities  and  ask 
if  we  could  not  help  them  out.  I  can  not  speak  strongly  enough. 
Senator,  in  trying  to  convince  you  gentlemen  that  this  is  the  most 
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vital,  the  most  necessary,  thing  to  be  done  by  Congress.  I  mean  as 
far  as  our  internal  affairs  are  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stabler,  would  you  make  that  power  un- 
limited ? 

Mr.  Stabl£r.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely.  Because,  if  you  do  not,  here 
is  what  will  happen.  The  large  holders  of  mortgages  will  go  to 
the  bond  houses  and  to  the  mortgage  companies  and  those  companies 
will  take  the  whole  amount,  which  may  be  a  million  dollars,  and 
they  will  parcel  it  out  in  small  sums.  Now.  then,  Senator,  you  are 
uoing  to  lose  the  income  from  that  money  anyhow,  if  you  do  that. 
You  are  going  to  lose  the  income  from  the  big  mortgages  if  you  do 
that  and  it  is  offering  a  premium  to  these  large  holders  to  get  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  fearful  if  we  try  to  do  that  Congress  will 
tliink  we  are  going  too  far  and  we  are  trying  to  do  too  much. 

Mr!  Stabler.  Senator,  I  can  never  make  a  speech  to  Congress,  but 
this  thing  is  in  my  heart.  I  know  I  am  right.  It  is  something 
that  hurts  me  every  time  I  think  of  it.  And,  if  Congress  does  not 
do  tliis,  the  responsibility  for  trouble  is  going  to  be  on  Congress. 
I  warn  you  of  it.  It  is  going  to  be  a  very  serious  trouble.  The 
people  have  got  to  live. 

I  know  of  a  case  uptown  here  where  25  people  live  where  5  were 
meant  to  live.  That  is  going  on  all  over  the  country.  People  are 
bein^  herded  together.  If  you  do  not  do  something  to  stop  this, 
you  are  going  to  lower  the  moral  tone  of  this  country.  That  is  as 
sure  as  we  are  sitting  here. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  having  legislation 
enacted  at  Albany  for  relieving  the  city  tax  on  new  buildings  for  .a 
period  of  years? 

Mr.  STABt£R.  Yes;  I  have;  and  while  I  did  not  believe  in  it,  I 
have  come  to  think  that  it  is  one  thing  we  must  do.  It  will  help 
s<»niewhat.    It  will  encourage  building  to  some  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Just  how  would  you  do  that?  Would  it  be  for 
3. ."».  s,  or  10  years? 

Mr.  Stabler.  It  seems  to  me  that  five  years  would  be  long  enough. 
Because  if  you  gentlemen  would  do  what  we  ask  you  to  do,  I  believe 
that  the  housing  situation  will  by  that  time  have  been  considerably 
remedied. 

The  Chairman.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  provision  in 
the  i^hipping  act  which  exempts  from  excess-profit  tax  the  profits  of 
American  ships  in  the  foreign  trade  ? 

Mr.  Stabler.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  think  of  Congress  enactinor  legis- 
lation relieving  from  excess  profits  the  earnings  on  new  buildings  or 
the  profits  on  the  new  buildings  when  they  are  sold? 

Mr.  Stabler.  Well,  Senator,  that  will  help  some. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  I  built  a  house  that  costs  $20,000  and 
-ohl  it  for  $25,000.  The  $5,000  profit  would  be  exempt  from  excess- 
[)r()lit  taxes  provided  I  invested  those  profits  in  new  buildings. 

Mr.  Stabler.  How  are  you  going  to  build  a  house  if  you  haven't 
L'ot  the  money  to  build  it  with  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  would  nevertheless  be  an  encouragement, 
wouldn't  it  ? 
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Mr.  Stabler.  It  would  be  some  encouragement.  But  if  you  can 
not  get  the  money  on  mortgage,  you  can  not  build  houses. 

The  Chairman.  Your  attention  has  probably  been  called  to  « 
statement  appearing  in  the  papers  recently  with  respect  to  having 
the  city  loan  money  ? 

Mr.  Stabler.  You  know  what  that  means — ^two  or  three  years  for 
a  constitutional  amendment. 

The  Chairman.  As  you  understand,  it  would  require  an  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution  ? 

Mr.  Stabler.  I  should  think  so.  The  city  itself  certainly  has  no 
right  to  lend.  The  city  chamberlain  has;  The  city  chamberlain,  as 
the  custodian  of  funds,  under  certain  conditions  must  lend  in  somtf 
way — ^generally  on  mortgage.  1 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  limited  sum  ? 

Mr.  Stabler.  That  is  a  very  limited  sum. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  of  the  policy  of  lending  it  ? 

Mr.  Stabler.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  city  doing  it.  I  think  it  is 
better  left  in  private  hands. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  that,  too.  Mr.  Stabler,  have  you  ever 
given  any  thought  to  the  Government  organizing  a  banking  system 
which  would  make  long-term  loans,  somewhat  along  the  line  of  the 
present  Federal  Reserve  System;  a  banking  system  something  like 
they  have  in  France  and  Germany,  which  would  permit  us  to  utilize 
mortgage  loans  as  we  do  credits  in  the  reserve  system,  to  secure  facili- 
ties for  loans  on  property  t 

Mr.  Stabler.  1  have  thought  about  it,  Mr.  Chairman;  yes,  sir. 
T-he  objection  that  I  have  to  the  Government  making  loans  of  this 
kind — not  to  the  Government  but  to  a  Government  utility,  I  suppose 
you  would  call  it — is  that  the  lending  of  money  on  improved  prop- 
erty requires  particular  knowledge,  and  there  is  grave  danger — ^more 
danger  of  loss — in  lending  on  improved  property,  particularly  on< 
small  houses,  than  on  almost  any  other  class  of  business,  and  unless 
these  local  institutions  can  call  to  their  assistance  men  who  are  posted 
on  this  business  there  is  likely  to  be  a  loss.  It  mav  not  be  grave, 
because  mv  experience  is  that  the  losses  on  properly  placed  mortgages 
is  nil. 

We  have  always  had  people  with  us  who  have  made  a  specialty 
of  that  business.  All  the  companies  have.  The  mortgage  and  guar- 
anty companies  and  the  title  companies  have  experts  in  this  business, 
ana  they  can  do  it  because  they  know  that  their  capital  is  behind 
these  things  to  guarantee  them,  and  they  are  necessarily  careful. 
Whether  you  get  the  same  degree  of  care  and  the  same  skill  and  ex- 

Serience  in  a  scheme  such  as  you  speak  of  is  something  I  am  a  little 
oubtful  about. 

Hertofore  this  country  has  provided  its  money  in  one  wav — in 
loans,  both  large  and  small.  You  know  what  the  practice  has  always 
been.  The  small  investor  who  lent  money  on  mortgage  knew  that 
there  was  something  he  could  bank  on  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  could 
always  get  his  money  the  day  it  was  due,  and  there  was  no  speculation 
about  it.  Another  advantage  in  the  mortgage  is  that  in  the  hands  of 
most  holders  they  are  not  readily  cashed,  so  that  holders  are  not 
tempted  to  go  into  some  wildcat  scheme  and  kiss  the  money  good-bye 
and  never  see  it  again.  That,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  people  of  small  and  even  large  means  putting  tlieir 
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money  into  something  that  is  permanent,  which  they  can  not  cash 
whenever  they  want  to  and  go  down  to  Wall  Street  and  lose  it  in  a 
few  days. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stabler,  several  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  home 
loan  banking  system,  utilizing  our  present  building  and  loan  idea  for 
that  purpose.  As  I  recall  it,  the  bills  that  I  have  m  mind  provide  in 
each  Federal  reserve  district  for  the  organization  of  a  bank  with  capi- 
tal stock  subscribed  to  by  building  and  loan  associations,  the  associa- 
tions being  permitted  to  come  to  the  bank  by  pledging  first  mort- 
gages and  borrow  up  to  65  per  cent  of  the  value  of  those  first  mort- 
gages, bonds  being  issued  against  them,  and  these  bonds  being  tax 
exempt. 

Mr.  Stabler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Building  loan  associations  to-day  have  $2,000,- 
0<J0,000  worth  of  mortgages,  as  I  recall  it,  and  they  would  be  able  to 
borrow  about  that  much  more.    What  do  you  think  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Stabler.  I  think  that  would  be  a  great  help.  You  see  that 
that  would  require,  however,  an  increase  in  our  tax-exempt  securities. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  worry  you  any,  would  it? 

Mr.  Stabler.  Not  a  bit. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  told,  Mr.  Stabler,  that  there  are  now  about 
$14,000,000,000  worth  of  tax-exempt  securities  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Stabler.  I  do  not  doubt  it.  And  every  time  a  city  or  town  or 
school  wants  to  borrow  something  they  can  get  it,  because  it  is  tax 
exempt.    You  are  increasing  that  amount  by  taxing  the  mortgages. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  am  told,  too,  that  those  tax-exempt  securi- 
ties are  largely  in  the  hands  to-day  of  the. rich  men  of  the  country  to 
avoid  taxation. 

Mr.  Stabler.  I  think  that  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  that  is  part  of 
my  argument. 

The  Chairman.  A  gentleman  told  me  the  other  day  that  a  man 
whose  income  exceeded  a  million  dollars  a  year,  would  necessarily 
have  to  have  about  24  per  cent  income  on  his  wealth  to  have  a  net 
income  equal  to  about  what  the  tax-exempt  securities  would  bring. 

Mr.  Stabler.  It  is  not  the  rich  man  that  I  am  asking  this  for.  I 
want  to  keep  the  rich  men  in  this  market.  I  want  to  coax  them  to 
come  back.  I  want  to  increase  the  funds  for  mortgage  loans  in  every 
way  possible.  I  say  that  the  income  that  the  Government  would  lose 
from  exempting  mortgages  would  be  so  trifling,  compared  with  the 
crisis  that  exists,  that  there  ought  not  to  be  a  minute's  hesitation 
about  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  has  your  company  loaned  on 
hond  and  mortgage  ? 

Mr.  Stabler.  We  have  about  $325,000,000,  and  bv  the  end  of  the 
year  it  will  be  well  over  $350,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  income  from  these  mortgages  are  all 
exempt  ? 

Mr.  Stabler.  All  exempt;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  this  mortgage  tax  exemption  that  you  ask 
for  would  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  your  concern? 

Mr.  Stabler.  Not  in  the  least,  except  that  if  you  pass  an  exemption 
bill  you  probably  will  bring  down  the  rate  of  interest  that  we  can 
collect.     We  can  get  at  this  time  the  maximum  interest  rates^  on 
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everything,  because  of  the  absolute  scarcity  of  money,  and  if  you  do 
pass  this  bill  it  will  not  be  so  easy,  of  course,  to  get  these  extreme 
rates.    May  I  say  one  or  two  words  more  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  STABiiEK.  One  thing  which  I  think  is  right  for  you  to  consider 
is  that  to  build  to-day  the  cost  is  more  than  double  what  it  was 
five  years  ago.  You  need  more  than  double  the  money  to  accomplish 
the  same  thing,  and  instead  of  having  more  than  double  the  money 
we  have  a  great  deal  less. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  three  times  what  it  was  five  years  ago? 

Mr.  Stabler.  In  some  cases  it  is  three  times  what  it  was  five  years 
ago.  There  is  nothing.  Senator,  that  is  not  double  or  more  than 
double;  nothing  that  I  have  any  information  about,  and  I  have 
looked  into  it  very  carefully. 

About  three  or  four  months  ago  the  real  estate  board  sent  out  a 
questionnaire  to  the  largest  law  firms  in  this  city  who  have  made  a 
practice  of  lending  on  mortgage,  and  he  said  that  business  had  abso- 
lutely disappeared  from  their  offices  and  that  their  clients — ^trust  es- 
tates and  individuals — were  calling  their  mortgages  just  as  fast  a:* 
they  could  get  the  money. 

One  thing  I  ask  of  you  is  that  you  be  careful  that  nothing  but 
real  estate  mortgages,  if  such  a  bill  is  passed,  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion. I  do  not  mean  railroad  bonds  or  industrials  or  anything  of 
that  kind.  I  mean  mortgages  on  real  estate — on  houses  and  buildings 
that  people  live  in. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  include  an  exemption  on  the  income 
from  moitgages  on  industrial  property,  factory,  office  buildings? 

Mr.  Stabler.  Well,  office  buildings,  yes;  by  all  means.  What  I 
mean  is — and  I  think  you  understand  what  I  mean — a  real  estate 
moilgage.  A  mortgage  on  a  gas  house  or  on  parts  of  a  railroad 
yard  or  things  of  that  kind  is  not  what  I  am  talking  about. 

The  Chairman.  Not  a  public  utility? 

Mr.  Stabler.  Not  a  public  utility.  I  mean  those  pieces  of  real 
estate  that  are  used  for  daily  business,  and  things  of  that  kind,  where 
people  live. 

There  is  another  result  that  this  situation  is  producing  to-day.  If 
you  were  in  my  position  it  would  hurt  you  frequently.  People  come 
into  me  and  say,  "  I  want  to  borrow  some  money  on  my  house,  on  niv 
apartment  house."  "What  is  the  matter?"  "Well,  the  loan  is 
called.*'  "  Well,  who  has  it?  "  "  Some  estate  that  wants  the  money/* 
"I  can't  help  you,  because  if  I  do  you  will  take  that  much  money 
from  the  assistance  that  we  can  render  to  the  housing  situation." 
"  Mr.  Stabler,  we  can't  get  it.  We  can't  get  it  anywhere.'"  The  peo- 
ple are  absolutely  up  against  it  and  do  not  know  where  to  get  the 
money.  The  title  companies  and  the  mortgage  companies  can  not 
sell  their  mortgages  and  they  can  not  sell  their  certificates,  so  they 
can  not  do  any  more  business. 

That,  gentlemen,  is  my  feeling  on  the  subject,  and  I  tell  you  that 
it  has  become  pretty  nearly  a  religion  with  me,  because  I  see  so  much 
of  it.  I  know  what  the  effect  is  now  and  I  know  what  it  is  going  to 
be  if  it  keeps  on.  I  hope  that  you  will  feel  that  you  can  recommen| 
to  Congress  that  it  take  this  action  such  as  I  have  advised;  and  I 
believe,  fully  believe,  that  you  will  have  the  support  of  the  whole 
Nation  in  doing  it. 
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The  CHATmcAN.  Mr.  Stabler,  have  you  had  any  complaint  of  the 
inefficiency  of  labor  in  building  matters? 

Mr.  Stabusr.  There  was  a  great  deal,  sir,  but  it  is  very  much  im- 
proved, I  am  told. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  shortage  of  labor  here  in  New  York 
City  in  building? 

Mr.  Stabler.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  shortage  to-day.  I  do  not 
think  so.  There  may  be  a  little,  but  nothing  like  what  there  was, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  a  very  great  increase  in  the  cost 
of  building  materials? 

Mr.  Stabler.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Doesn't  that  hamper  building  a  ^ood  deal? 

Mr.  Stabler.  It  does,  but  they  would  still  build  if  they  could  get 
the  materials ;  if  the^  could  get  the  materials  and  if  they  could  get 
the  money  to  build  with. 

The  Chairman..  You  know,  then,  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
getting  building  material  into  the  city? 

ilr.  Stabler.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  very  great  difficulty. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  improved  of  late,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Stabler.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  very  great  improvement, 
although  there  may  have  been  some.  I  think,  so  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  a  question  of  transportation  largely;  and  I  think  we 
heard  at  the  dinner  given  to  you  a  month  or  so  ago  that  there  was 
plenty  of  material  if  we  could  get  it  from  the  source  of  production. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  made  at  that  meeting  was  that 
there  was  plenty  of  cement,  plenty  of  lumber,  plenty  of  lime,  and 
plenty  of  brick,  but  that  there  was  difficulty  in  getting  it  here. 

Mr.  Stabler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  embargo  on  all  materials  in  favor  of  coal  has 
contributed  largely  toward  the  transportation  difficulties.  The  tre- 
mendous exportation  of  coal  has  affected  the  price  and  has  also 
nffected  transportation  for  business  generally. 

The  railroad  interests  in  the  country  are  appointing  a  representa- 
tive in  the  larger  cities  to  cooperate  with  a  committee  in  each  com- 
immity  representing  the  buildmg  interests  so  that  they  might  work 
together  to  get  their  building  materials  through.  We  have  these  com- 
munities already  arranged  in  several  of  the  cities. 

If  we  can  get  the  building  materials  flowing  in  to  the  cities,  where 
ihey  are  needed,  regularly  and  normally,  and  then  make  it  easy  and 
'  onVenient  for  men  to  secure  loans  on  reasonable  terms,  these  two 
ihin^  alone  will  reduce  the  cost  of  building  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stabler.  x>o  question  about  it.  It  is  those  two  things  in  my 
opinion  that  are  most  needed  to-day,  the  ability  to  get  the  material 
where  it  is  to  be  used  and  the  ability  to  borrow  money  to  build  the 
buildings  with. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  we  ought  to  go  right  at  the  root  of  it  all 
and  cut  out  all  excess-profit  taxes  and  then  reduce  the  income  tax  to 
•*"  per  cent,  providing  in  its  place  an  expenditure  tax  or  something 
of  that  Idnd,  is  a  question  that  Congress  will  have  to  work  out. 

Mr.  Stabler,  It  seems  to  me,  Senator,  that  the  thing  that  will  pro- 
duce the  result  more-  quickly  is  the  exemption  of  mortgages,  i  am 
very  certain  of  it.    It  you  gentlemen  could  talk  to  borrowers  and 
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to  bankers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  this  business,  as  I  am  doing 
every  day  and  all  day,  and  get  the  same  report,  no  difference,  only 
one  place  worse  than  the  other — ^if  you  could  do  that  you  would  have 
somewhat  the  feeling  about  it  that  I  have.  And  if  1  could  only  get 
it  into  the  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate,  if  I  could  only 
have  them  see  it  as  I  see  it  and  as  others  see  it,  I  can  not  believe 
that  they  who  are  responsible  to  the  Nation  for  its  welfare  would 
hesitate  a  minute  to  take  a  chance,  if  necessary,  that  the  income  of 
the  Government  be  lowered. 

The  Government  is  here,  gentlemen,  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  its 
people.  That  is  what  it  is  for.  That  is  what  you  gentlemen  are 
there  for.  And  if  you  deny  them  this,  if  you  deny  them  a  place  to 
cover  themselves  and  their  families  you  might  just  as  well  deny  them 
food,  because  food  is  not  much  good  to  them  if  they  haven't  a  place 
to  CO  to. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  has  either  to  encourage  people 
to  build  houses  themselves  or  else  it  has  got  to  go  into  the  buildmg 
of  houses. 

Mr.  Stabler.  Well,  do  you  think  the  Government  ought  to  do  that? 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  am  not  for  that. 

Mr.  Stabler.  Are  you  proud,  sir,  of  what  was  done  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  building  houses  ouring  the  war  ?  I  went  to  one  city  not  long 
ago  where  the  Government  built  a  lot  of  houses,  and  the  Government 
is  willing  to  sell  them  to-day  at  about  33^  i)er  cent  of  what  they  cost, 
so  I  was  told  by  a  Government  representative. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Stabler.  Mr.  Miller,  you  have 
been  connected  with  the  building  bureau  of  this  borough  and  with  the 
building  department  of  this  city  for  many  years? 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  BTTBOLPH  P.  MULEB,  STTPEBINTENDENT  OF 
BITILDISrOS  OF  THE  BOBOUGH  OF  MANHATTAN,  MITNICIPAL 
BiriLDINO,  NEW  TOBE  CITT. 

Mr.  Miller.  Now  I  am  again  connected  with  it  since  the  1st  of 
January  of  this  year — superintendent  of  buildings.  I  was  pre- 
viously connected  with  it  as  superintendent  of  buildings  in  1910 
to  1914,  and  then  for  a  while  as  aiairman  of  the  board  of  standards 
and  appeals  of  the  city,  that  deals  with  building  matters.  I  will 
say  that  I  have  been  connected  with  the  building  department,  more 
or  less,  since  1895  in  different  capacities. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Miller,  you  are  also  president  of  the  associa- 
tion of  building  commissioners  of  the  United  States,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  an  organization  of  the  officials  who  administer 
the  building  laws. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that  in  the  course  of  your  official  duties 

f^ou  have  given  some  thought  to  this  subject  of  housing  and  I  would 
ike  you  to  tell  the  committee  just  what  is  in  your  mind  concerning 
it,  if  you  have  any  advice  to  oner. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  not  give  you  imicli 
in  the  way  of  advice  as  Mr.  Stabler  has  given  it  to  vou.  It  may  help 
you  if  I  give  you  some  of  the  statistics  of  the  building  operations  in 
this  borough  as  we  see  them  now. 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Mn.T.TjR.  It  may  contribute  to  the  subject.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  draw  many  conclusions,  however.  Since  the  first  of  this  year  there 
have  been  a  great  many  buildings  contemplated,  more  building  opera- 
tions have  been  contemplated  in  this  year  than  ever  before,  but  that 
does  not  indicate  necessarily  that  there  is  great  activity  in  building 
operations.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  activity  here  in  this  borough  in 
the  larger  structures,  in  business  structures.  There  is  very  little  in 
bousing.  Ordinarily,  in  normal  times,  of  the  applications  made  for 
Dew  buildings  only  about  80  to  85  per  cent  are  actually  carried  out. 
I  should  say  at  this  time,  without  having  actually  examined  into  the 
figures,  that  that  is  reduced  to  less  than  60  per  cent.  I  'am  speaking 
entirely  offhand  in  that,  because  I  have  not  looked  at  the  figures. 

But,  as  I  said  before,  the  proportion  of  houses  in  contemplation 
themselves  is  very  much  smaller  than  ordinarily.  Ordinarily  in  nor- 
mal times  about  35  to  40  per  cent  of  the  contemplated  new  buildings 
are  for  the  purpose  of  housing.  When  I  say  this  now,  I  am  talking 
particularly  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan.  I  am  not  very  familiar 
with  the  conditions  in  the  other  boroughs;  but  in  the  other  boroughs 
the  proportion  of  housing  is  very  much  greater  than  it  is  -in  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan.  In  Manhattan^  in  ordinary  times,  about  35 
to  40  per  cent  of  the  contemplated  buildings  are  for  purposes  of 
housing.  At  the  present  time  about  6  per  cent  of  the  buildings  con- 
templated are  for  nousing. 

Then  there  is  another  phase  of  it,  which  is  perhaps  interesting, 
namely,  as  to  the  buildings  that  are  being  altered  in  this  borough. 
A  great  deal  of  the  work  is  in  the  way  of  altering  existing  buildings. 
A  mudi  larger  proportion  of  our  building  operations  are  in  tne 
way  of  alteration  than  in  any  other  borough,  but  an  examination  of 
the  alterations  contemplated  during,  I  might  say,  the  first  five  months 
of  this  year  showed  about  two-thirds  of  tnem  tended  to  reduce  hous- 
ing facilities  and  only  about  one-third  to  in  any  way  increase  them. 
Just  to  what  extent  they  were  increasing  or  decreasing  our  figures  do 
not  show,  because  they  are  not  in  such  shape  that  we  can  very  well 
get  it. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  furnish  the  com- 
mittee information  indicating  the  number  of  houses,  new  houses, 
dwelling  houses^  or  apartments  that  have  actually  been  con- 
structed since  January  1,  1919,  for  instance,  and  also  having  in 
mind  the  number  of  dwelling  houses  that  have  been  taken  down  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  so  that  the  committee  may  know  whether  or 
not  there  was  an  actual  increase  or  decrease  in  the  housing  facilities 
in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan?  I  have  heard  it  said  that  to-day 
there  is  less  housing  facilities  here  on  Manhattan  Island  than  there 
was  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  I  think  the  statistics  would  show  that.  The  statis- 
tics as  they  have  been  kept  in  the  past  are  not  in  such  shape  that 
thev  would  readily  show  that  and  they  would  have  to  be  analj^zed 
a  little  more  carefully  and  that  is  the  reason  I  haven't  got  tfiem 
to-day  in  definite  form,  but  I  will  be  very  glad  to  furnish  the  com- 
mittee with  that  information  at  any  time  as  soon  as  I  am  able  to 
get  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  and  then  you  can  let  us  have  it  when 
you  do  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  might  just  point  out  some  few  things  that  might 
throw  a  few  sidelights  on  this  condition,  if  you  care  to  hear  them. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you ;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Miller.  Th^  average  number  of  buildings  in  Manhattan  in 
normal  times  erected  for  housing  purposes  in  the  year  is  about 
170,  and  that  furnishes  about  6,(M)  apartments.  You  will  imder- 
stand  Manhattan  is  not  a  residence  section  largely  as  are  the  other 
boroughs,  so  that  our  figures  do  not  seem  perhaps  large,  but  I  think 
they  will  in  a  way  reflect  the  situation.  Now.  in  the  three  years, 
1917,  1918,  and  1919,  there  were  only  76  buildings  actually  con- 
structed. 

Mr.  Franklin  T.  Miller.  Per  year! 

Mr.  R.  P.  Miller.  For  the  three  years,  furnishing  3,000  apart- 
ments for  that  period. 

The  Chairman.  For  1917,  1918,  and  1919  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  in  other  words,  in  those  three  years  only  half 
as  much  was  furnished  in  the  way  of  housing  facilities  as  is  ordi- 
narily -furnished  in  normal  times. 

The  Chairman.  In  one  year? 

Mr.  Miller.  In  one  year ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  it  was  one-sixth  of  the  normal  ? 

Mr.  Miijler.  Yes;  about  one-sixth  of  the  normal.  The  private 
dwelling  in  New  York,  of  course,  in  Manhattan,  is  an  unimportant 
factor  in  the  housing  situation.  We  are  building  very  few.  They 
run  about,  well,  the  last  year^  or  at  the  present  time,  the  rate  has 
been  a  little  higher  than  ordinarily.  I  think  it  is  possibly  11  in 
the  year  average,  but  all  such  houses  are  of  the  character  that  they 
cost  $20,000  or  more  showing  that  they  are  for  people  of  means. 
The  two-family  house  has  been  a  thing  practically  unknown  for  a 
good  many  years  past  in  Manhattan,  but,  strange  to  say,  within  the 
last  year  it  has  come  in  again  and  we  have  had  more  two-family 
houses  than  we  have  had  private  houses.  Of  course,  the  tenement 
house  and  the  apartment  hotels  are  the  buildings  that  are  mainly 
put  up  in  Manhattan  for  housing  purposes. 

An  interesting  point,  perhaps,  just  a  sidelight  on  this,  is  the 
tendency  toward  other  types  of  construction.  It  seems  that  the 
business  building  and  the  amusement  building  are  a  much  better 
form  of  investment  than  houses  at  the  present  time,  so  that  we  have 
in  Mav  of  this  year  a  situation,  for  instance,  with  regard  to  amuse- 
ment buildings,  that  there  were  nine  proposed  for  which  permits 
had  not  yet  been  issued,  seven  for  which  the  permits  have  been  issued 
but  not  yet  begun,  and  four  under  actual  construction,  making  a  total 
number  of  20,  nearly  all  tending  to  decrease  the  housing  facilities. 
Those  20  proposed  amusement  buildings  replaced  probably  65  to  70 
residence  buildings.  In  the  replacement  there  were  also  about 
twenty-odd  business  buildings.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is 
anvthmg  more  I  can  say  except  to  furnish  you  with  the  previous 
information  desired. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Miller,  do  vou  know  anything  about  the  con- 
dition of  housing  in  other  cities  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Miller.  No  ;  I  am  not  familiar  with  that.    I  can't  talk  with 
%uthoritv  on  those  other  cities. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  building  of  these  amusement  build- 
ings and  office  buildings,  hotels,  and  other  large  buildings,  that 
doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  there  isn't  some  building  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  in  Queens  and  Brooklyn,  and  the  Bronx.  There  are 
a  great  many  of  the  smaller  buildings  put  up  there. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  understand  from  the  other  superintendents  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  going  on  on  'that,  but  nothing  near 
normal,  if  I  size  up  the  situation  right  in  the  other  boroughs.  It  is 
pretty  near  the  same  as  here.  They  are  building  about  one-fourth 
of  the  ordinary  number  that  they  would  build. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Miller,  would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  get  for 
us  a  statement  from  the  other  superintendents,  taking  the  last  five 
years,  showing,  so  back,  say,  further  than  that  to  get  the  normal 
building  before  uie  European  war,  the  number  of  families  provided 
for  each  year?  * 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  the  number  of  families  may  be  difficult  for  the 
superintendents  of  buildings  to  give,  because  the  statistics  are  not 
kept  that  wav,  inasmuch  as  the  tenement-house  department  is  looking 
after  that.  You  could  perhaps  get  it  much  better  from  Mr.  Mann, 
the  commissioner  of  the  tenement-house  department. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  give  the  various  superintendents  of 
buildings  my  compliments  and  say  to  them  that  I  nave  asked  them 
to  iret  that  for  me. 

Sir.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Doyle,  what  is  your  occupation,  please? 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  EDWABD  T.  DOYLE,  VICE  FKESIDENT,  EEALTY 
ironCE  CORPOEATIOH,  217  BEOADWAY,  HEW  YORK  CITY. 

Mr.  DoTLE.  I  am  vice  president  of  the  Realty  Notice  Corporation 
and  director  of  the  bureau  of  information  and  research  of  the  real 
estate  board. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Doyle^  you  have  given  a  good  deal  of  your 
time  and  attention  to  this  subject  of  housing  of  late,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  glad  to  have  you  give  us 
any  information  you  have  on  the  subject  and  any  recommendation 
you  care  to  make  to  the  committee  for  any  legislation  that  Congress 
misrht  enact  that  would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  shortage  of  the  hous- 
ing situation  began  to  be  materially  affected  in  about  1901  or  1902 
^hien  the  tenement-house  laws  were  passed.  Up  to  1898  the  immigra- 
tion to  this  country  was,  as  a  rule,  from  the  north  of  Europe.  The 
self-respecting,  thrifty,  hard-working  independent  peoples  of  the 
north  of  Europe  came  here,  and  those  who  did  settle  here  were  of  a 
rather  good  type.  A  great  many  of  them  of  the  poorer  class  lived  in 
the  cold-water  tenements  of  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  In  1898  the 
character  of  immigration  changed  and  larger  numbers  of  people 
came  from  southeastern  Europe  and  southern  Europe.  They  were  a 
different  class  of  people,  with  different  manners  and  different  habits 
and  they  gradually  drove  out  of  their  cold-water  tenements  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city  the  people  who  were  there  and  came  in  them- 
selves.   But  instead  of  keeping  them  in  a  cleanly  and  decent  condi- 
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tion,  they  overcrowded  them  and  produced  conditions  which  awoke 
the  sympathy  of  the  so-called  "  parlor  socialists  "  in  those  days,  and 
the  result  was  the  passage  of  laws  which  while  good  in  themselyes 
made  the  ownership  of  property  more  difficult,  so  that  there  were 
two  results:  First,  it  changed  the  entire  character  of  landlordism 
of  the  poorer  class  tenements.  The  people  whom  I  represent  to  a 
large  degree,  the  Rhinelanders,  the  Goelets,  the  other  older  estates, 
sold  their  tenement-house  properties  and  they  passed  into  the  hands 
of  people  who  were  more  anxious  to  profiteer,  if  you  might  use  that 
word  on  the  tenant,  or  who  were  not  as  careful  of  their  tenants  as 
the  landlords  were  who  had  owned  before  the  advent  of  the  tenement- 
house  law,  and  then  the  better  class  of  the  poorer  people  were  forced 
out  of  those  tenements,  because  conditions  became  such  that  they 
could  not  live  there  any  longer,  and  then  began,  as  you  know.  Senator, 
around  before  1907,  up  to  1907,  the  building  of  these  better-class 
apartment  houses  and  higher  grade  tenements ;  "  new  law  tenements," 
they  were  called,  and  from  1907  to  1914  the  city  was  overbuilt,  and 
it  was  a  very  common  practice  to  give  three  months  rent  free  as  the 
condition  precedent  to  becoming  a  tenant,  and  in  fact  the  tenant  had 
his  own  way  about  it,  and  they  became  unprofitable.  Foreclosures 
were  frequent.  I  have  had  equities  of  thousands  of  dollars  offered 
to  me  for  $500  time  and  again,  first-class  apartment  houses,  up  to 
1914. 

Then  the  war  came  on  and  building  stopped  of  course  by  neces- 
sity and  lured  by  easier  ways  of  living  and  by  higher  wages,  why 
people  came  into  the  cities  from  the  country  and  many  men  who 
went  to  the  war  left  their  families  in  the  city  and  there  was  a  hous- 
ing shortage  immediately. 

But  the  rents  did  not  begin  to  increase  until  about  1917.  In  1914 
there  were  938*000  apartments  in  greater  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  1918? 

Mr.  Doyle.  1914,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1914.  On 
December  31,  1919,  there  were  982,000  apartments  in  greater  New 
York.  So  you  see  that  in  that  length  of  time  there  were  only  44,000 
new  apartments  when  there  should  have  been  28,000  new  apartments 
annually  to  take  care  of  the  merely  normal  increase  in  population, 
and  during  that  time  there  was  an  abnormal  increase  in  population. 

After  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  builders  and  property  owners, 
those  who  had  vavant  land,  began  at  once  to  think  of  building. 
Renting  then  became  profitable,  I  mean,  rents  advanced  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1917  and  then  in  1918  and  building  became  profitable  and 
men  turned  their  attention  toward  building. 

At  first  it  was  very  difficult  because  of  the  shortage  of  material 
and  the  shortage  of  labor  and  of  course  then  began  the  shortage  of 
money,  but  in  my  opinion  there  was  coming  a  real  building  boom. 
I  know  as  a  large  owner  of  vacant  lands  myself  I  intended  to  build 
even  with  those  difficulties  and  building  started,  but  in  1919,  the 
passage  of  the  rent  laws,  profiteering  laws,  especially  that  law  which 
permits  the  judge  to  give  an  indefinite  stay  on  ex  parte  testimony, 
made  it  impracticable  for  a  man  with  reasonable  common  sense  to 
invest,  especially  in  one-family  houses. 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  That  stopped  tenement-house  building? 

Mr.  Doyle.  That  stopped  tenement-house  building. 
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The  Chairman.  Not  so  much  the  law  limiting  the  amount  of 
rental  increase  each  year,  as  the  law  that  gave  the  judges  the  right 
to  extend  a  lease  and  let  people  stay  in  ? 

Mr.  DoYUB.  That  is  exactly  it.  1  will  give  you  a  concrete  instance. 
I  had  four  frame  houses  that  I  have  owned  for  30  years.  I  wanted  to 
<ret  rid  of  them  and  keep  only  my  good  house.  ;!  twice  Jiad  an  oppor- 
tunity to  sell  them  at  a  very  good  price  to  min:  tfRcJ  ^jitecijKbc'ffet 
them  for  themselves.  From  inquiry  I  found  .that,  it  .w%s.impps§iple 
for  me  to  get  the  tenants  out.  AH  the  tenant  h^d  to  do  W9iiS*|a''^  t<5; 
the  judge  and  swear  it  was  impossible  for  Kim'  to  'gel  'a  place  in  £fie 
immediate  locality  on  terms  suitable  to  himself  and  the  judge  said, 
"  We  will  give  you  a  stay,"  and  the  last  word  I  had  was  that  a  stay 
would  be  given  until  the  1st  of  next  May,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  sell  my  frame  houses  although  1  had  men. who  were  anxious 
and  willing  to  buy. 

Yet  you  will  notice  that  commercial  building  is  really  beyond 
normal.  The  building  of  single  and  two-family  houses  is  beyond 
normal. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  so  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir.  On  the  1st  day  of  July  of  this  year  5,067 
single  dwellings  were,  under  construction  in  greater  New  York ; 
l.t>09  two-family  houses,  while  at  the  same  time  there  were  only  '282 
tenements  of  the  multifamily  house  being  built,  showing,  in  my 
jud<nnent,  of  course — and  my  opinion  is  not  worth  any  more  than 
anybody  else's — ^that  it  wasn't  so  much  a  shortage  of  labor  or  the 
shortage  of  material  or  the  lack  of  material,  although  all  these  were 
contributing  elements;  but  the  fact  that  a  man  felt  after  he  built  a 
house  he  would  have  no  control  over  it  after  it  was  finished.  Those 
who  were  responsible  for  the  laws  say  they  do  not  affect  new  build- 
ing, and,  of  course,  that  might  be  true  for  the  first  year;  but  a  man, 
a  speculative  builder,  who  builds  to  sell,  doesn't  really  feel  that  a 
man  would  buy  such  a  house  for  investment  and  then  have  no  control 
over  it  after  the  first  year,  and  certainly  a  man  wouldn't  build  a 
house  of  that  kind  for  himself  as  a  builder ;  and  I  know  I  wouldn't, 
and  I  bmlt  68  houses,  and  I  wouldn't  build  now  with  the  uncertainty. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  that  the  unusually  high  costs  at 
the  present  time  retard  Duilding  of  that  character  more  than  the 
reasons  you  state? 

Mr.  DoTiB.  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  think  that  there  would  be  as 
much  multifamily  houses  as  there  might  be  if  things  were  more  rea- 
sonable, but  I  think  if  the  men  who  build,  if  they  could  see  prospec- 
tive profits,  no  matter  what  the  cost  is,  they  would  build.  They  are 
building  commercial  buildings.  There  are  6,000,000  square  feet  of 
office  space  being  built  right  in  this  section,  right  here  in  the  Forty- 
second  Street  section.  You  have  heard  what  Mr.  Miller  testified 
as  to  the  enormous  amount  of  conunercial  building,-  for  the  increased 
profit  that  they  can  get  with  higher  rents. 

The  Chairman.  Building  private  apartment  houses  and  dwell- 
ings for  new  tenants  competes  with  every  old  one? 

Mr.  DoTiiE.  Yes ;  that's  the  idea. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  builder  feels  that  it  is  a  great  risk? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes.  There  is  anpther  element  that  I  think  I  should 
call  your  attention  to :  There  is  a  greater  efficiency  of  labor  on  smaller 
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units  that  there  is  on  larger  units;  in  building  a  two- family  h. '^'""J 
where  there  are  only  six  or  seven  or  eight  men  working  there  i 
much  greater  efficiency  of  labor  than  there  is  on  larger  units  wht^i 
there  are  shop  stewardis  and  limited  production  and  all  sorts  of  other 
elements  that  come  in,  where  there  are  a  great  many  men  working. 
Yau,,as  a  praQtJioal  builder,  know  what  I  mean  by  that. 

'I55;'CHAiMiiii%:I  6iink  you  said  the  tenement-house  law  retarded 
building,  did  you  not  ?. . . 

y.  Mjf.  BotLB. ;  y e^.  *v Jii  1901, 1  think,  the  passage  of  those  laws  for  a 
'time  had"  the  effect  of 'retarding  building. 

The  Chaib3£an.  And  you  said  from  1907  to  1914  we  built  a  great 
many  of  the  new  law  tenements? 

Mr.  DoYi*E.  New  law  tenements  or  apartment  houses. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  the  tenement-house  law  had  the 
effect  of  preventing  the  building  of  tenement  houses  for  poor  people 
to  live  in  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No  question  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  they  were  forced  by  the  effect  of  the  law  to 
go  into  older  tenements  and  in  a  great  many  cases  to  double  up  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No  question  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  since  the  jenactment  of  the  tene- 
ment-house law,  good  as  it  was,  splendid  as  was  its  conception,  there 
has  been  little  or  no  buildings  constructed  for  poor  people — the  $3 
a  day  man  ? 

Mr.  DoYi^.  Very  few  of  them.  It  would  be  absolutely  uneconomic. 
if  wages  are  going  back  anywhere  near  what  they  were,  for  an  ordi- 
nary man  to  rent  a  house. 

The  Chairman.  Or  would  it  be  possible  to  build  a  house  ? 

Mr.  DoYLE.  It  wouldn't  be  possible  to  build  a  house. 

The  Chairman.  I  recall  at  the  time  of  the  passafl:e  of  the  tenement- 
house  law  that  I  opposed  it,  because  I  feared  that  very  thine:.  1 
was  afraid  that  we  would  do  nothing  in  that  law  for  the  poor  man. 
for  the  man  and  woman  who  had  to  struggle  for  a  living. 

Mr.  Doyle,  Senator,  it  also  changed  the  character  of  the  men 
who  owned  such  houses.  You  know,  Senator,  that  all  men  ilont 
build  apartments — I  mean  outside  of  the  speculative  builder.  You 
take  the  old  countryman  who  came  here,  and  his  desire  to  be  a 
landlord  overweighed  everjiihing  else.  Then  there  are  men  like  ray- 
self,  who  have  a  desire  for  constructing  things.  I  have  more  pleasure 
in  watching  a  house  go  up  that  I  am  building  than  from  the  profit  I 
will  make  out  of  it.  I  love  to  build  a  house,  to  see  them  go  up,  and 
then  there  was  the  pride  also  of  being  a  landlord,  and  the  tenement- 
house  law  operated  with  a  strict  enforcement  at  the  beginning, 
operated  to  put  the  landlord  in  a  class  that  wasn't  desirable  an«l 
did  not  create  pride  of  ownership. 

The  Chairman.  It  increased  the  cost,  so  that  it  wasn't  possible  to 
build  a  three-family  or  four-family  house  and  sell  it  to  the  nir.n 
who  kept  one  of  the  apartments  and  rented  the  rest  out  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  That  is  just  exactly  what  occurred.  Of  course,  you 
can  not  do  anything  as  far  as  the  State  is  concerned — in  my  judg- 
ment, the  best  thing  the  State  could  do  would  be  to  have  a  law  lib' 
the  Blackwell  law,  which  would  compel  a  landlord  to  give  a  tenant 
six  months'  notice  and  would  also  compel  the  tenant  to  give  the  land- 
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lord  six  month  lf'  s.    It  is  really  one  of  the  best  measures  proposed  up 
there,  and  it       does  not  provide  for  this  indefinite  stay  on  ex  parte 
•-^^tiinonT.,-*" 

i:?ut  as  far  as  your  committee  is  concerned,  the  excellent  work 
you  have  already  done  in  regard  to  housing,  transportation  of 
building  material,  if  you  would  supplement  that  by  having  Con- 
gress take  the  tax  off  the  income  from  mortgages.  I  think  you  have 
done  all  that  is  possible  for  you  to  do  to  help  Duilding.  I  think 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  would  soon  operate,  i  think  you 
would  have  a  great  deal  of  building;  but,  personally,  there  is  one 
feature  of  this  whole  thing  which  I  think  is  a  very  good  thing,  and 
that  is  the  way  it  has  practically  forced  men  to  buy  their  own  homes. 
There  are  1,416  new  houses  under  construction  in  the  Borough  of 
Kichmond  alone,  and  those  men  are  better  citizens. 

I  sent  you  a  letter  some  time  ago  from  James  H.  Davidson,  of  the 
Staten  Island  Shipbuilding  Co.,  which  has  3,500  employees.  This 
company  has  been  operating  for  30  years  on  Staten  Island.  The 
majority  of  the  employees  own  their  own  homes.  They  have  abso- 
lutely no  labor  turnover ;  they  operate  as  an  open  shop ;  never  have 
the  slightest  difficulty,  take  anybody,  and  they  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  community  generally  to  the  desirability  for  their 
employees  owning  their  own  homes.  In  Brooklyn  there  are  a  great 
many  new  houses  being  built  and  in  Queens  there  are  a  great  many 
single  houses  being  built,  but  of  course  that  doesn't  take  away  the 
necessity  of  having  these  multif  amily  houses. 

^The  Chairman.  You  have  heard  the  suggestion  that  the  legisla- 
ture enact  a  law  exempting  from  taxation  new  building  for  a  period 
of  years.    What  do  you  think  about  it  ? 

Mr.  DoTLE.  I  don't  want  to  give  my  personal  opinion  about  it  be- 
cause the  real  estate  board  has  taken  no  affirmative  action  on  it  and 
being  more  or  less  an  employee  of  that  board  I  don't  want  to  say 
anything  that  might  be  construed  either  one  way  or  the  other,  al- 
though the  feeling  there  is  rather  against  it.  I  know  the  Brooklyn 
board  of  brokers  feel  the  same  waj,  that  while  it  would  give  build- 
ing now  a  handicap,  it  might  bring  it  into  unjust  competition  of 
the  men  who  alreadv  owned  real  estate. 

The  Chairman.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  provision 
of  the  shipping  bill  which  exempts  from  the  excess-profit  tax  the 
profits  of  American  vessels  in  foreign  trade  providing  these  profits 
were  invested  in  the  building  of  new  ships? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes. 

The   Chairman.  How   would   it   work   in   the   building   of   new 

houses? 

Mr.  DoYUE.  I  think  it  would  probably  work  well.  The  mayor's 
housing  conference  committee  is  in  favor  of  that  exemption  of  build- 
ing from  taxation. 

The  Chairman.  Exempting  profits  on  the  sale  of  new  buildings? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  they  are  in  favor  of  exempting  the  buildings 
from  taxation  for  a  long  term  of  years,  say  for  eight  years,  with  a 
3  per  cent  tax  rate,  that  would  be  24  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  you  do  that,  if  you  enacted  laws  of 
that  character,  you  could  confine  that  to  just  the  sort  of  business  you 
want  to  help,  you  could  exempt  office  buildings  or  factory  buildings 
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or  warehouses  or  terminal  buildings  and  apply  that  onh  to  buildings 
exclusively  to  housing  purposes? 

Mr.  Doyle.  The  State  had  done  that  in  the  way  of  r<tf/i»>stin^ 
lands.  They  exempt  from  taxation  any  land  of  a  man  who  plants 
so  many  trees  and  it  has  been  held  to  be  constitutional. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  heard  much  said  in  favor  of  repealing 
for  a  limited  period  our  usury  laws  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  said  in  favor  of  it.  I  don't 
think  it  ought  to  be  done  so  far  as  first  mortgages  are  concerned,  but 
it  might  be  done  to  advantage  as  far  as  other  mortgages  are  con- 
cerned, because  as  a  matter  of  fact  now  the  usury  law  doesn't  mean 
anything,  so  far  as  second  mortgages  are  concerned,  a  man  will  pay 
8  or  9  or  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  have  been  told  that  first  mortgages  call- 
ing for  interest  at  6  per  cent  with  bonus  the  total  increase  is  10  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Doyle.  There  isn't  any  doubt  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  that  is  being  done  and  then  there  is 
the  difficultv  of  obtaining  building  material  it  makes  the  problem 
very  hard,  indeed. 

Mr.  Doyle.  There  are  very  large  building  operations  ffoing  on  now 
where  on  a  million  dollar  mortgage  $900,000  is  paid ;  interest  is 
charged  against  the  full  amount  which  is  really  one  way  of  giving 
a  bonus. 

The  Chairman.  And  getting  around  the  usury  laws. 

Mr.  Doyle.  And  getting  around  the  usury  laws.  The  bad  effect 
of  any  change  in  the  present  law  would  be  the  calling*  in  of  all  ex- 
isting mortgages. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  very  bad. 

Mr.  Doyle.  That  would  be  really  desperate.  I  have  mortgages 
still  out  at  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Doyle,  vou  are  secretary  of  the  mayor's  housing 
committee? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  Can  you  mention  the  different  committees  that  have 
been  giving  this  housing  matter  consideration  during  the  last  tvro  or 
three  years  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  I  think  that  would  be  better  done  by  Commis- 
sioner Mann,  who  is  the  chairman  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  Miller.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  at  all  as  to  the  drift  of 
the  demand  for  the  cities  or  States  to  loan  money  being  tax  exempt, 
if  some  tax  exemption  is  not  given  to  the  citizenry? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  there  is  a  strong  demand.  In  the  Democratic 
platform  at  Saratoga  there  was  a  plank  put  in  urging  State  aid, 
loaning  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  although  I  know  Conimis- 
sioner  Mann  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  that  the  State 
itself  couldn't  borrow  money  at  a  low  rate,  so  that  it  would  be  rather 
difficult  to  loan  money  at  low  rates,  unless  it  put  the  debt  on 
the  taxpayer,  but  the  city  of  New  York  has  money  in  its  sinking 
fund  which  can  be  used  by  the  amendment  of  an  ordinance.  Under 
the  charter  the  money  of  the  sinking  fund  has  to  be  invested,  under 
a  law  which  was  passed  in  1854,  either  in  Government  or  State  or 
city  bonds,  and  it  could  be  amended  and  under  proper  safeguards 

nnit  part  of  that  money  to  be  loaned  under  bond  and  mortgage. 
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Mr.  Miller.  You  think  that  could  be  done  without  legislative 

action  ? 

Mr.  DoTLE.  By  the  •  amendment  of  the  ordinance.  This  money, 
srhich  is  held  there  for  the  benefit  of  the  holders  of  securities,  is  not 
really  city  money ;  I  mean  to  say  it  really  belongs  to  the  sinking  f  imd 
itsell  It  a  mortgage  bearing  6  per  cent  or  6^  per  cent  could  be  made 
just  as  good  as  any  State  or  Government  bona,  why,  there  isn't  any 
moral  reason  why  it  couldn't  be  done. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  is  that  money  invested  to-day  ? 

Mr.  DoTLE.  In  city,  State,  or  municipal  bonds,  or  carried  on  bal- 
ance in  the  bank. 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  how  much  is  available  of  that  fund  now? 

Mr.  Doyle.  The  chief  accountant  says  perhaps  $60,000,000  might 
be. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  would  require  the  city  to  sell  all  its  holdings  in 
bonds  and  other  securities? 

Mr.  Dotle.  Not  necessarily.  There  is  quite  a  large  amount  of 
money  on  deposit,  and  then  there  is  money  coming  in  all  the  time 
which  they  are  investing  all  the  time.  The  bad  effect  it  might  have 
would  be  that  it  might  make  a  smaller  market  for  city  securities, 
bfvause  the  city  is  in  the  market  all  the  time  to  buy  its  own  securi- 
ties, but  that  in  our  opinion  is  better  for  the  city  to  go  into  than 
in  the  building  of  houses  itself. 

Mr.  Miller.  Has  the  city  ever  invested  its  sinking  tund  in  real 
estate  mortgages  before  ? 

ilr.  Dotle.  No ;  the  city  has  invested  the  trust  funds  held  by  the 
chamberlain.    Those  can  be  invested  on  mortgages. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  they  have  done  that  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  They  have  done  that.  The  result  was  not  very  satis- 
factory, because  it  wasn't  properly  done.  The  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  a  corporation  be  formed  with  men  of  higher  character 
down  the  street  and  the  heads  of  various  title  companies,  and  then 
the  sinking  fund  itself  be  made  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vesting this  money  in  bond  and  mortgage,  probably  to  have  them 
guaranteed. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Doyle,  do  you  know  how  much  money  is  loaned 
on  bond  and  mortgage  in  the  city  of  New  York  each  year  ? 

ilr.  Doyle.  In  normal  times  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  I  should  think,  I  don't  know  exactly  by  mem- 
on-.  but  I  should  think  five  or  six  hundred  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  you  know  the  total  amount  of  money  loaned  on 
bond  and  mortgage  in  the  city  of  New  York  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No  ;  I  don't,  to-day.  I  understand  Mr.  Parish  has 
been  getting  that  together. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  probably  exceeds  five  or  six  billion  dollars.  My 
recollection  is  that  it  is  close  to  six.     I  had  the  figures  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes;  I  did,  too,  but  I  don't  think  it  was  as  much  as 
sis  billions.  The  total  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  in  the  city 
of  Xew  York  is  $8,500,000,000  or  thereabouts  and  the  probabilities 
are  that  a  great  deal  of  that  is  mortgaged  up  to  60  per  cent,  some 
even  more,  so  it  might  be  possible  that  there  would  be  $5,000,000,000, 
but  hardlv  six. 
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Mr.  Miller.  You  think,  if  the  city  loaned  its  money  from  the  sink- 
ing fund,  it  would  be  helpful  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Why,  it  is  only  something  that  might  be  done  in  an 
emergency. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  of  a  title  company  in  New  York  City 
which  was  overloaned,  that  to  clear  up  it  assigned  to  a  savings  bank  a 
number  of  splendid  mortgages  at  the  exact  rate  which  was  loaned 
and  guaranteed  the  payment. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir.  The  only  thing  we  thought  about  this  sink- 
ing fund  proposition  was  to  avoid  the  tremendous  pressure  that 
is  now  being  made  on  every  politician  in  the  city — the  mayor 
has  been  rather  favorable  to  it,  and  of  course  the  two  Republican 
members  of  the  board  of  estimate  have  openly  expressed  themselves 
in  favor  of  the  city  building  houses ;  and  you  know  what  they  would 
mean^  our  experience  with  the  building  of  schoolhouses  and  the 
buildmg  of  municipal  buildings  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  You 
know  the  only  result  would  be  a  very  additional  burden  on  the  tax- 
payer, and  the  city  couldn't  possibly  build  houses  as  cheaply  as  we 
do,  judging  by  past  experience,  for  eventually  the  cost  would  be  so 
high  that  nobody  could  live  in  the  building.  We  thought  even  lend- 
ing the  money  of  the  sinking  fund  would  be  better  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Doyle,  you  have  heard  two  different  proposi- 
tions urged  upon  Congress,  one  of  exempting  the  income  on  mort- 
gages up  to  $40,000  when  the  mortgage  is  held  by  an  individual  and 
the  other  one  urged  by  Mr.  Stabler  that  all  mortgages  on  real  estate 
be  exempt  from  the  income  tax  on  mortgages  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  I  understand  that  the  $40,000  proposition  was 
merely  because  it  was  felt  that  they  couldn't  get  any  other  bill 
through.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  unlimited  exemption,  but  I  was  per- 
fectly willing  to  leave  it  to  you  and  Congress  to  determine  what 
kind  of  a  bill  to  pass. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  like  to  exempt  the  income  on  all  mort- 
gages? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir ;  but  to  take  whatever  bill  you  can  get  through. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  FEANE  MANN,  COMMISSIONEK  OF  THE  TENE- 
MENT HOUSE  DEFABTMENT,  NEW  YOKE  CITY. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mann,  you  are  commissioner  of  tenements  in 
the  city  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  chairman  of  the  mayor's  housing  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  committees  there  are  in- 
quiring into  the  subject  of  city  or  State  housing? 

Mr.  Mann.  The  only  committees  that  I  know  of  are  the  governors 
reconstruction  commission,  which  is  a  State  organization,  headed 
by  Judge  Abram  I.  Elkus,  and  then  the  mayor's  housing  conference 
committee,  of  which  I  am  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  there  a  committee  headed  by  Senator  Liock- 
wood? 
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Mr.  Mann.  And  then  there  is  the  legislative  committee,  of  which 
Senator  Lockwood  is  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mann,  the  committee  has  asked  you  to  come 
here  to-day  to  give  ns  such  information  as  you  think  would  be  help- 
ful to  us  in  giving  to  Congress  an  accurate  presentation  of  the  need 
of  housing,  particularly  as  applied  to  the  city  of  New  York.  We 
know  that  you  have  gone  thoroughly  into  the  subject  and  felt  that 
perhaps  you  might  be  able  to  be  of  some  help  to  us  in  the  work  we 
are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  Mann.  Well,  the  situation  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  quite 
obvious  so  far  as  the  shortage  of  housing  is  concerned.  Everybody 
knows  that  knows  anything  at  all  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  houses 
to  the  extent  of  approximately  100,000  apartments.  In  normal  years 
the  tenement  house  department  recorded  annually^the  construction 
of  28,000  apartments. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  whole  citv? 

Mr.  Mann.  Through  the  city.  That  was  augmented  by  approxi- 
mately 7,000  private  houses  and  two-family  houses  and  apartments 
in  apartment  hotels,  so-caUed  nonhousekeeping  apartments. 

During  the  last  four  years  the  average  construction,  so  far  as 
tenement  houses  is  concerned,  dwindled  down  to,  I  should  judge, 
about  4,000  per  annum.  At  the  present  time  there  are  under  con- 
struction approximately  300  tenement  houses.  There  are  under  con- 
struction approximately  12,000  one  and  two  family  houses.  So  that 
it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  shortage  will  continue,  and  by  1921  we 
will  be  short  120,000  apartments. 

The  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  because  of  three  distinct  condi- 
tions: First,  the  shortage  of  money;  that  is,  money  for  building 
investment  purposes,  mortgage  money,  and  money  to  build.  The 
shortage  was  due  to  the  timidity  of  capital,  because  of  the  high  co^ 
of  construction,  which  made  capitalists  feel  that  in  due  time  a  defla- 
tion would  result  in  a  lesser  value.  They  were  apprehensive,  there- 
fore, when  they  loaned  their  money  to  give  as  little  in  lending,  to 
50  or  60  per  cent,  which  the  law  allowed.  For  instance,  savings 
banks,  trust  companies,  and  life  insurance  companies  and  trust  estates 
were  permitted  to  loan  up  to  60  per  cent.  At  the  present  time  they 
are  quite  unwilling  to  loan  60  per  cent  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of 
construction,  on  the  theory  that  in  a  number  of  years  a  recession  of 
the  cost  would  be  brought  about,  and  then  they  would  have  on  their 
hands  buildings  where  the  mortgage  might  amount  to  as  high  as  80 
per  cent.  The  second  element  was  the  shortage  of  building  material. 
The  third  is  the  shortage  of  labor  and  the  hi5i  cost  of  labor. 

All  of  these  three  elements  combined  militated  against  the  con- 
struction of  houses.  One  single  one  of  these  factors  might  be  fatal, 
but  when  the  three  of  them  are  combined,  why  it  is  quite  evident  that 
it  must  be  fatal. 

In  my  judgment,  there  is  only  one  way  to  bring  about  building 
construction.  Some  special  inducement  must  be  given  investment 
capital  when  you  consider  that  the  high  cost  of  building  to-day  neces- 
sitates increased  rentals,  and  that  these  new  buildings  must  compete 
with  the  existing  buildings.  Some  inducement  mustl)e  offered  to  the 
man  who  builds  to-day  in  order  to  meet  the  advantage  that  the  other 
fellow  has  that  own  an  existing  building. 
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That  can  be  done,  in  my  judgment,  in  several  ways.  The  com- 
mittee in  its  report  suggested  that  first  of  all  we  ought  to  have  the 
exemption  of  the  income  tax  on  mortgages.  That  would  induce 
investors  to  come  into  the  mortgage  mai^et.  The  mortgage  market 
is  being  drained  to-day  because  of  the  inducements  that  are  being 
offered  by  the  different  high-class  securities  that  are  offered  in  the 
open  market  at  high  rate  or  interest,  by  the  inducement  of  other  tax* 
exempt  securities  that  bring  a  high  rate  of  interest,  and  I  repeat  that 
in  order  to  enable  the  mortgage  money  to  come  back  into  the  field 
and  at  the  same  time  prevent  draining  of  the  mortga^  market  to-day 
some  inducement  must  be  offered  to  capital  to  come  in. 

In  my  judgment,  that  will  not  be  enough,  because  to-day,  even  if 
mortgage  money  can  be  had,  it  can  only  1^  had  at  a  high  rate  of  in- 
terest compared  to  the  rates  of  interest  that  were  charged  in  pre- 
war times.  You  could  get  all  the  mortgage  money  you  wanted 
prior  to  the  World  War  at  5  per  cent  interest  on  the  "first  mortgage 
and  the  basis  of  60  per  cent  of  the  market  value.  To-day  you  can  not 
get  over  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  construction  plus  the  land. 

The  Chairman.  Difficulty  in  getting  that  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes;  and  the  difficulty  in  getting  that  is  due  to  the 
reasons  that  I  have  already  enumerated.  Another  remedy  that  the 
committee  proposed  in  order  to  meet  that  additional  handicap  and 
to  offer  an  additional  inducement  to  builders  to  come  in  is  to  exempt 
new  construction  for  a  limited  period  of  vears  from  local  taxation. 
The  theory  upon  which  that  was  advanced  was  that  it  would  not  be 
a  discrimination  against  existing  houses  or  owners  of  existing  houses, 
because  they  are  'already  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  low  cost  of 
construction  compared  to  the  high  cost  of  construction  that  the  new 
builder  must  compete  with.  The  city  can  lose  nothing,  because  if  you 
don't  offer  any  inducement  there  won't  be  any  building  and  the  citv 
will  get  no  increased  revenue  from  taxes  on  improvements.  If  you 
offer  the  inducement,  the  city  will  eventually  be  the  beneficiary, 
because  at  the  expiration  of  the  limited  period  of  time  which  the 
committee  had  in  mind  the  city  gets  the  benefit  of  the  taxation  value. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  limit  that  for  five  years? 

Mr.  Mann.  Well,  the  committee  specified  no  time.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  members  that  it  might  be  5 ;  others  thought 
it  might  be  8 ;  others  thought  it  might  be  10  years. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  limit  it  to  dwelling  houses? 

Mr.  Mann.  To  dwelling  houses  of  not  less  than  six  families. 

The  Chairman.  You  wouldn't  give  that  to  the  one  and  two  family 
houses  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  No;  and  the  reason  for  that  is  that  the  famine  in 
housing  to-day  is  more  acute  for  the  class  of  houses  needed  for  the 
workmen.  The  average  workman,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee, 
can  not  pay  more  than  $35  per  month  for  his  apartment.  The  cost 
of  construction  of  an  apartment  house  to-day,  when  you  consider  tht* 
improvements  that  are  demanded  and  the  general  conception  of  what 
an  apartment  house  ought  to  be,  make  imperative  a  rental  of  $15  to 
$20  a  room,  and  that  would  mean  for  a  five-room  apartment  $75  U 
$100,  and  the  average  workman  can  not  pay  that.  There  is  a  miscon- 
ception, too,  as  to  the  number  of  people  in  the  community  who  live 
in  the  so-called  improved  apartments.    The  average  conception  seems 
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;o  be  that  everybody  wants  to  live  in  a  steam-heated  flat,  with  hot- 
Brater  supply  and  janitor  service.  Well,  the  fact  is,  so  lar  as  sta- 
astics  show,  that  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  people  who  live 
n  tenement  houses  live  in  cold-water  flats  and  only  about  10  per  cent 
ire  in  steam-heated  apartments. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mann,  right  there;  is  it  possible  for  you  to 
ell  the  committee  how  many  new  law  tenements  have  been  built 
ince  the  law  went  into  effect  in  1901  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  About  44,000. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many  families  were  accommodated? 

Mr.  JVIann.  The  number  of  families  accommodated — ^there  are  a 
otal  approximately  of  1,000,000  apartments  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  Of  every  character? 

Mr.  Mann.  Of  every  character;  and  the  44,000  new  tenements,  I 
hink  they  aggregate  about  44  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  it  wasn't  as  ^reat  as  that  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  have  been  just  informed  tnat  I  am  mistaken,  that  it 
s  about  28  per  cent.  I  had  the  figures,  but  I  haven't  any  available 
lata  with  me.    It  is  about  28  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  a  great  many  of  the  new  tenements  are 
eally,  as  we  generally  term  them,  "  cold  water,"  having  hot  and  cold 
rater,  but  having  no  heat. 

Mr.  Mann.  They  have  no  heat.  A  great  many  of  them  have  hot- 
rater  supply  without  a  central  heating  system,  out  the  largest  por- 
ion  of  them,  particularly  outside  of  the  fiorough  of  Manhattan,  are 
fhat  we  term  cold-water  flats,  without  any  hot-water  supply. 

The  Chairman.  Built  under  the  new  law? 

Mr.  Mann.  Built  under  the  new  law. 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 

ilr.  Mann.  I  had  in  mind  that  the  need  of  the  day  is  for  the 
rorkman's  apartment,  that  can  be  built  to  rent  for  about  $30  to  $35, 
n  apartment  of  five  rooms  and  bath.  My  experience  and  the  statistics 
f  the  department  show  that  there  have  been  thousands  of  such 
lOuses  built,  particularly  in  Brooklyn  and  in  Queens,  and  they  are 
he  most  successful  houses  that  have  been  built  under  the  tenement- 
ouse  law,  from  a  financial  point  of  view  and  from  a  low-rent  point 
f  view. 

The  Chair3ian.  How  many  families  do  they  accommodate? 

Mr.  Mann.  They  accommodate  six  families,  each  house,  and  they 
ave  five  rooms  and  bath. 

The  Chairman.  Hot  and  cold  water  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Kunning  through  from  street  to  yard.  They  have  a 
oal  range  in  the  kitchen.  This  kitchen  coal  range  operates,  first, 
0  cook  the  meals  of  the  household,  and  while  they  are  cooking  the 
leal  they  are  heating  the  dining  room  and  the  kitchen  and  so  much 
f  the  bedrooms  as  they  may  want  to  heat,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
re  supplying  themselves  with  hot  water  through  a  hot-water  back 
n  the  range  and  a  boiler.  It  is  the  most  economical  system  that  I 
an  think  of. 

The  average  workman's  family  doesn't  live  in  the  entire  apartment 
Tiring  the  day.  They  only  live  m  the  kitchen  and  in  the  dinmg  room. 
ecause  the  husband  is  out  to  work,  the  children  are  at  school,  ii 
bere  be  any,  and  the  housewife  confines  herself  to  the  kitchen  and 
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the  dining  room;  and  when  the  family  is  together  they  live  in  th 
dining  room  most  of  the  time,  and  the  only  time  they  need  the  rest 
of  the  apartment  is  to  sleep  at  night  in  the  bedroom;  and  the  front 
room,  which  is  universally  called  their  parlor,  is  only  in  use  during 
times  when  the  grown  daughter  may  have  some  company  or  whea 
they  themselves  may  have  some  company,  and  then  they  have  a  gas 
range  by  which  they  can  heat  it  for  the  temporary  period,  for  the 
hour  or  two  or  three  that  they  remain  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mann,  didn't  that  apartment  rent  for  less 
than  $36  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  That  apartment  originally  rented  for  $16  or  $17  or  $1S. 
for  approximately  $3.30  a  room,  and  to-day  it  can  be  built — I  ha^ie 
the  information,  figures — that  to  be  built  to-day  it  must  rent  for 
approximately  $iB5  an  apartment,  which  corroborates  what  I  state: 
before,  that  the  high  cost  rather  militates  against  the  constructioL 
of  any  kind  of  tenement  house. 

Mr.  Miller.  At  $1,000  a  room,  roughly,  Commissioner,  abom 
$5,000  for  the  apartment? 

Mr.  Mann.  About  $4,000  for  the  apartment. 

Mr.  Miller.  About  $800  a  room  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  $24,000  to  build  a  house? 

Mr.  Mann.  It  would  cost  approximately  between  $23,000  ana 
$24,000  to  build  that  house,  including  the  land.  Those  houses  usei 
to  sell  for  $11,000. 

The  Chairman.  Six-family  house,  new? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes.  They  were  constructed  and  sold  for  $ll,O0<j. 
There  were  800  of  them  built  by  one  company,  the  Mathews  Building 
Co.  They  built  800  of  them  in  Richmond  and  they  built  some  is 
Astoria  and  built  some  in  Long  Island  City,  and  all  of  them  have 
invariably  and  uniformly  been  occupied  even  at  times  when  you 
could  get  plenty  of  places  elsewhere.  These  houses  were  invariabk 
filled  up  because  of  the  low  cost  of  the  rental  compared  with  th? 
maximum  amount  of  comforts  and  improvements  that  were  offered 
for  that  rental. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  those  houses  being  built  now  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  There  aren't  any  being  built  now. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  houses  built  5  or  6  or  10 
years  ago  are  being  sold  foi:.now? 

Mr.  Mann.  They  are  being  sold  for  $18,000,  $18,600,  as  much  a? 
$20,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  through  houses  of  that  character,  am^ 
I  know  just  what  they  are. 

Mr.  Mann.  At  first,  when  the  tenement-house  law  was  more  or 
less  in  its  infancy,  there  was  a  question  as  to  whether  this  character 
of  house  really  complied  strictly  with  the  provisions  of  the  tenement- 
house  law,  and  I  at  the  time  was  deputy  commissioner  of  Brookl.Mi 
under  the  Gaynor  administration,  and  I  take  credit,  if  there  be  any 
credit  at  all,  as  being  the  man  that  made  it  possible  to  have  their 
erected,  because  there  was  opposition  on  account  of  one  section  of  th» 
law  which  seemed  that  it  might  be  construed  to  prevent  those  houses 
from  being  erected.  At  the  time  there  was  some  controversy  between 
the  commissioner  and  myi^lf  in  a  friendly  way  in  which  I  e vent ua  lit 
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convinced  him  that  it  was  the  character  of  house  that  was  strictly  in 
compliance  with  the  intent  and  spirit  of  the  law  even  though  it 
wasn't  strictly  within  the  letter  of  it,  and  I  believe  Mayor  Gaynor  at 
the  time,  who  was  appealed  to,  said  he  thought  I  was  right. 

The  Chaibmak.  I  was  watching  the  situation  verv  closely,  because 
I  was  responsible  for  having  the  law  itself  changed  in  1903  so  as  to 
permit  that  kind  of  building  to  be  erected  at  all,  and  then  you  came 
along  and  interoreted  the  law  so  that  it  could  be  built. 

Mr.  Mann.  I  heard  Mr.  Doyle  say  under  the  questioning  of  Sen- 
ator Calder  that  the  tenement-house  law  was  responsibl^^that  is, 
the  enactment  of  the  tenement-house  law  was  responsible — for  a 
cessation  of  building,  stopped  the  erection  of  tenement  houses.  Well, 
that  is  true,  or  rather  it  was  true,  because  in  the  first  two  or  three 
years  after  the  law  went  into  effect  hardly  any  tenement-house 
building  was  in  progress,  but  that  was  not  due  to  the  enactment  of 
the  law  so  much  as  it  was  to  the  misconception  of  the  builders  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  law.  They  were  under  the  impression  that  it  was  a 
hardship  to  build  under  that  law ;  that  the  cost  of  construction  was 
iA)  liigh  that  they  couldn't  profitably  be  built ;  but  after  several  years 
they  began  extensive  operations,  built  a  good  many  thousands  of 
tenement  houses,  and  to-day,  I  believe,  it  is  the  general  consensus 
of  opinion  that  the  tenement-house  law  does  not  operate  against 
building  construction  of  tenement  houses,  but  is  rather  a  good  thing 
and  was  in  the  interest  of  and  beneficial  to  the  community  at  large. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  that  connection  that  the  effect  of 
the  tenement-house  law  is  reflected  in  the  health  death-rate  statis- 
tics. There  was  a  time  when  the  death  rate  in  the  city  of  New  York 
was  exceedingly  high.  I  believe  at  one  time  it  was  28  in  a  thousand. 
To-day  it  is  11,  or  thereabouts^  The  statistics  on  infectious  and  con- 
ta<^ious  diseases  show  a  similar  condition.  The  loss  of  life  and 
the  loss  of  property  as  the  result  of  fire  shows  a  like  statistical  con- 
dition, and  I  contend  that  the  tenement-house  department  is  largely 
lesijonsible  for  those  beneficial  statistics  that  we  have  to-day. 

1  want  to  give  due  credit,  and  all  the  credit,  to  the  department  of 
health.  The  department  of  health  is  entitled  to  it.  and  I  want  to 
^ay  that  the  tenement-house  department  was  as  much  responsible 
as  the  department  of  health  was  for  the  conditions  that  exist  to-day 
compared  to  what  they  were  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  tenement- 
house  law. 

Mr.  MiuLER.  Correspondingly.  I  suppose,  you  will  notice  the  ef- 
fect of  the  restricted  ^supply  oi  housmg  on  social  welfare.  Have 
you  noticed  any  statistics  yet,  or  any  instances  yet,  that  show  that 
specific  indication,  either  in  the  death  rate  or  health  conditions? 

Mr.  Mann.  No;  I  have  not  gone  into  that  so  as  to  be  able  to  give 
any  information  on  that  subject.  There  isn't  any  doubt  but  that  the 
shortage  of  housing  conditions  has  resulted  in  the  doubling  and 
trebling:  of  families  in  apartments  that  were  occupied  formerly  by 
one.  Now  there  are  as  many  as  two  or  three  families  occupying  one 
apartment. 

T  had  a  concrete  example  of  that  only  last  week,  when  I  made  a 
personal  inspection  of  a  house  up  on  Ninety-second  Street,  I  be- 
lieve it  was,  or  Ninety-seventh  Street — a  large  corner  house,  that 
was  originally  erected  for  59  families,  and  it  had  99  families  in  it. 
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Now,  those  conditions,  in  my  judgment,  do  not  make  for  the  moral 
uplift  or  the  improvement  of  the  morality  and  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  the  people,  and  it  will  eventually,  if  it  is  continued  long 
enough,  be  reflected  in  the  death  rate  and  in  the  infectious  and  con- 
tagious disease  rate  and  in  the  morals  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Miller.  Could  you  have  some  one  connected  with  your  staff 
look  into  the  figures  a  little  and  see  if  they  are  reflected  already  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Ishall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mann,  there  has  been  a  suggestion  made  that 
we  repeal  the  usury  law,  say,  for  three  or  four  or  five  years.  What 
do  you  think  of  that  ? 

Sir.  Mann.  I  don't  believe  it  would  be  wise  to  do  it.  I  believe 
the  interest  rate  is  high  enough  on  real  estate.  There  is  quite  a 
difference,  in  my  judgment,  between  moneys  used  for  ordinary  com- 
modities for  commercial  purposes  and  tnat  of  living  purposes- 
houses  for  living  purposes.  The  people  can  erect  commercial  build- 
ings, even  at  the  high  cost  to-day,  without  any  severe  strain  and  with- 
out any  danger  of  losing  any  money  or  without  any  danger  of  mak- 
ing that  operation  marketable  or  profitable,  because  the  cost  is  passed 
up  immediately  to  the  public  in  the  article  or  commodity  which 
is  sold,  either  manufactured  or  dealt  with  on  the  premises.  That 
is  altogether  different  so  far  as  living  apartments  is  concerned. 
You  can  not  pass  up  the  high  cost  of  construction  to  the  workinfr- 
man  in  increased  rents  to  such  an  extent  as  you  can  pass  it  up  in 
selling  to  him  clothing  or  food  or  other  commodities. 

The  average  workmgman  ought  not  to  pay  20  per  cent  of  his 
income  or  of  his  earnings  for  rent,  25  per  cent  at  the  outside,  and 
yet  if  the  rentals  increase  on  account  of  the  lack  of  housing,  and 
supply  and  demand  always  regulates  the  cost  of  everything,  even  in 
housing,  it  will  go  to  as  high  as  40  or  50  per  cent,  and  that  is  im- 
possible for  the  workman  to  pay. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  in  my  judg- 
ment and  the  judgment  of  the  committee  that  the  financial  inter- 
ests— ^by  that  1  mean  the  wealthy  people  of  the  community — ^that 
they  should  take  this  question  of  the  shortage  of  houses,  or  rather 
the  question  of  producing  houses,  that  they  should  take  this  up 
more  seriously,  because  it  is  a  social  economic  problem,  and  that 
social  economic  problem  will  have  its  effect  upon  the  wealthy 
people  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  wealth.  Discontent  and  unrest, 
if  it  continues  and  becomes  so  serious  and  so  severe,  may  result  in 
even  the  wealthy  man  losing  a  great  part  of  the  enjoyment  of  his 
wealth,  and,  therefore.  I  contend  that  they  must  take  this  problem 
up  for  the  purpose  oi  solving  it,  not  only  since  it  will  be  a  semi- 
philanthropic  scheme  to  help  the  city  and  help  the  people,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  their  own  skin. 

I  take  it  also  that  manufacturers  and  employers  of  labor — or, 
pardon  me,  before  I  go  into  that,  these  wealthy  people,  as  I  say. 
should  not  consider  the  immediate  return  from  an  investment  point 
of  view  and  for  profit  when  they  take  this  problem  up  for  solution. 
They  should  consider  the  greater  benefits  and  greater  results,  better 
results  that  will  accrue  to  them  by  the  contentment  and  stability  or 
r  the  stability  and  the  contentment  of  the  laboring  people, 
\en  I  say  stability  that  brings  about  contentment. 
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Manufacturers  and  employers  of  labor  should  consider  it  from  the 
)oint  of  view  that  their  investment  ought  not  only  to  be  in  their 
)lant,  where  they  provide  the  place  in  which  the  laborer  can  do 
lis  work,  but  thev  should  use  part  of  their  capital  for  the  housing  of 
hat  laborer.  That  will  do  away  with  a  great  deal  of  waste.  It 
vill  bring  greater  efficiency  to  the  employee — that  is.  to  the  employer 
)y  reason  of  the  stability  and  contentment  of  the  laoorer  that  works 
Por  him,  because  the  more  frequent  the  turnover  in  labor  the  greater 
he  inefficiency  and  the  greater  the  waste,  and  if  you  will  permit 
ne  to  show  you  any  manufacturing  plants  where  a  large  portion  of 
;he  employees  own  their  own  homes,  then  I  will  show  you  a  place 
inhere  strikes  and  dissatisfaction  and  discontentment  is  very  rare. 

The  Chairman.  I^  factory  communities,  where  the  factory  owns 
:he  houses  and  requires  people  to  live  in  them  and  buj^  from 
:,heir  stock,  but  where  the  men  themselves,  on  their  own  thrift  and 
fra«]jality,  buy  their  own  homes 

Mr.  Mann.  I  had  not  in  mind  any  paternalistic  or  philanthropic 
scheme,  but  I  had  in  mind  that  the  employer  should  use  part  of  his 
3apital  in  investilag  in  homes,  not  to  own  them  and  rent  them  to  the 
employee,  but  to  sell  them  to  the  employee  and  aid  him  in  owning  his 
Dwn  home,  by  thrusting  his  hands  under  his  arms  and  giving  him 
a  lift. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  want  to  impress  upon  the  committee 
is  the  fact  that  this  is^  not  your  job  or  the  mayor's  job  or  our  job 
[lere,  but  it  is  the  job  of  the  man  of  affairs  and  wealth  to  help  in  this 
critical  hour  in  taking  care  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Mann.  Exactly.  The  men  that  bulk  large  in  the  financial 
affairs,  the  men  in  Wall  Street  that  deal  in  millions  and  billions  of 
dollars'  woi-th  of  stock  during  tTie  month  and  the  year,  could  well 
afford,  for  the  protection  of  their  own  interest,  to  devote  part  of  their 
time  and  part  of  their  energy  and  part  of  their  finances,  their  moneVy 
to  solving  the  problem  of  the  shortage  of  houses,  and  in  doing  so,  I 
will  repeat,  they  will  benefit  themselves  in  the  end. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stabler  made  the  statement  here  a  moment 
ago  that  the  men  of  l^trge  wealth — he  cited  several  instances — he  gave 
that  of  the  Marshall  field  estate  to  show  that  they  realized  only  If 
per  cent  on  their  incoirfe  for  mortgage  investments  because  of  the 
lar^e  taxes  and  mortgages. 

Mr.  Mann.  Well,  that  is  due  to  the  normal  tax  and  the  supertax 
and  the  increased  supertax,  as  the  income  increases,  and  that  brings 
me  back  again  to  the  mortgage-money  field;  and,  in  my  judgment, 
the  time  will  come,  unless  something  is  done  to  aid  this  situation, 
the  time  will  come  when  there  will  be  no  money  to  loan  in  the  mort- 
gage-money market  except  such  institutions  as  are  exempt  from  the 
taxes — savings  banks  and  life  insurance  companies — well,  savings 
and  loan  and  building  associations. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mann,  you  have  heard  the  two  different 
schemes  proposed,  that  we  exempt  the  income  on  all  mortgages  and 
the  other  that  we  exempt  them  up  to  $40,000  when  in  the  hands  of  an 
individual  owner.  Have  you  anything  to  express  as  to  which  one 
you  think  more  desirable? 

Mr.  Mann.  Well,  the  question  as  it  originally  arose,  I  thinlc  I 
made  the  suggestion  at  one  of  the  first  conferences  that  was  held  on 
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the  housing  situation  in  the  board  of  estimate  chamber,  I  think  ii 
was  over  a  year  ago,  when  I  suggested  that  only  mortgages  on  hous- 
ing should  De  exempted.  At  first  it  was  pointed  out,  and  I  think 
properly  so,  that  if  that  were  done  there  would  be  an  immediat 
crisis  in  the  calling  in  of  existing  mortgages  on  other  houses  and  th 
failure  to  loan  money  on  the  cufferent  conmiercial  construction  i: 
order  to  get  all  their  money  in  on  housing  construction,  because  tLiii 
would  be  exempt.  Whether  that  is  really  true  or  not  1  can  not  saj 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  would  have  the  effect  which  these  peV 
pie  who  pointed  it  out  to  me  had  in  mind.  I  don't  believe  that  ^t* 
ought  to  exempt  mortgages  to  the  extent  on  any  limited  amouni 
I  think  the  mortgages  ought  to  be  exempted  from  the  income  tii 
totally,  and  I  note  that  the  Republican  plat:{orm,  the  New  Yors 
State  Republican  platform,  has  a  plank  to  the  effect  that  mortgap? 
income  money  should  be  exempted  irom  income. 

I  happened  to  appear  before  the  resolutions  committee  as  tk 
chairman  of  the  mayor's  housing  committee  to  urge  the  Republicat 
resohitions  committee  to  insert  some  plank  to  aid  the  housing  situa 
tion,  and  one  of  them  was  that  they  should  exempt  mortgages  froL 
the  income  tax. 

I  appeared  before  the  Democratic  resolutions  committee  also  at: 
asked  them  to  aid,  and  I  am  (][uite  sure  they  put  in  a  plank  that  wen: 
a  step  farther  to  aid  the  housing  situation  by  the  formation  of  hon- 
ing boards  in  localities  throughout  the  State  of  10,000  or  more  inhabi- 
tants and  also  to  lend  the  State's  aid  to  pass  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment so  that  moneys  might  become  available  by  the  State  for  the 
purpose  of  lending  it  out  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  to  aid  the  build 
ers  of  houses.  I  believe  they  also  have  a  plank  in  there  that  exempt 
mortgages  or  the  income  on  mortgages  on  housing  only.  They  limit 
it  to  housing  so  they  really  take  the  view  I  expressea  more  than  i 
year  ago  beiore  the  board  of  estimate. 

How  that  will  work  out  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say.  I  don't  l^ 
lieve  it  is  going  to  work  out  so  badly  if  it  were  really  enacted  be 
cause  people  will  find  that  there  aren  t  so  many  houses  to  be  erecte*: 
in  order  to  put  in  all  the  money  that  is  available  into  mortgage? 
for  housing  alone,  and  I  doubt  whether  there  would  be  any  serious 
crisis  created  by  the  calling  of  any  existing  lAortgages  to-day. 

The  proposal  to  create  a  liousing  commission  or  housing  boards  it 
local  communities  might  have  been  taken  from  some  of  the  Europeac 
countries.  In  Germany,  for  instance,  there  is  a  housing  commission 
I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  these  housing  commissions  in  Germany 
are  local  boards  or  whether  it  is  a  State  roving  commission  that  ii 
given  unlimited  power.  It  has  the  power  to  suspend  all  building 
ordinances  and  all  tenament  house  laws,  so  far  as  the  old  existing 
houses  are  concerned,  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  emergency  and  per- 
mitting the  alteration  into  livable  quarters  of  basements  and  attics 
and  such  character  of  buildings  that  ordinarily  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  be  so  occupied  or  so  altered  under  the  building  code,  ani! 
tenement  house  laws,  but  for  emergency  purposes.  These  commis- 
sions are  empowered  to  suspend  any  of  the  stringent  provisions  of 

these  laws. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sure  these  boards  will  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Mann.  I  think  they  might  be.  Such  a  board  would  be  help- 
ful, in  my  judgment,  in  the  city  of  New  York.    I  don't  want  to  saj 
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that  I  proposed  it  but  it  was  proposed  by  the  real  estate  interests 
and  it  was  sanctioned  by  me,  and  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  legis- 
lature of  the  last  year  giving  the  tenement  house  commissioner  the 
power  to  s|usx>end  such  provisions  of  the  tenement  house  law  as  in 
his  discretion,  so  far  as  the  alteration  of  existing  old  houses  were 
concerned,  that  is,  during  a  limited  period  of  time,  that  is,  during 
this  emergency.  The  power  that  was  given  imder  that  bill  would 
have  been  very  broad.  It  might  have  been  limited  by  adding  a 
clause  that  under  no  circumstances  must  it  conflict  with  the  sanitary 
or  living  conditions  in  these  houses. 

There  are  a  ^eat  many  one- family  houses  in  the  city  of  New  York 
that  are  being  convertJ  into  living  quarters  for  aU^ed  nonhouse- 
keeping  apartments.  At  one  time  fcharacterized  them  as  birth  con- 
trol  apartments,  and  I  heard  the  other  day  that  somebody  called 
:hem  poodle-dog  flats. 

Well,  these  houses  were  formerly  occupied  by  one  family;  they 
ire  three  and  four  story  and  basement,  and  invariably  they  are  shal- 
ow,  two  or  three  rooms  deep  only,  and  the  bill  that  I  had  in  the 
egislature,  or  sanctioned  in  the  legislature,  would  have  permitted 
hese  houses  to  be  brought  into  the  tenement-house  class  by  slight, 
nexpensive  alterations,  and  would  have  permitted  one  interior  room 

0  be  occupied  for  living  purposes,  provided  it  would  comply  with 
he  provisions  of  the  old-law  tenement  by  putting  in  bi^  alcoves  in 
he  windows  so  that  there  would  be  direct  li^ht  and  ventilation  com- 
ng  from  the  street  or  yard ;  and  yet  one  of  the  tenement-house  re- 
'orm  committee  strenuously  opposed  it  upon  the  ground  that  we  were 
reating  insanitary  and  terrible  conditions  by  brining  back  the 
nterior  room — dark  room,  as  they  termed  it— and  tnis  particular 
oom  under  no  circumstances  was  a  dark  room — and  they  insisted 
hat  the  safety  of  the  occupants — and  you  must  bear  in  mind  that 
nly  four  families  would  have  occupied  a  house  of  that  kind,  one 
amily  on  a  floor — they  said  that  the  safety  of  these  occupants  must 
€  saxeguarded  in  case  of  fire  and  that  therefore  the  walls  that  sep- 
rate  the  apartments  from  the  stair  hall  must  be  of  brick  or  terra- 
otta  block,  and  the  stair  holes  made  relatively  fireproof.  That 
leant  the  entire  reconstruction  of  the  house  and  made  it  prohibitive. 

The  result  of  the  opposition  was  that  the  bill  was  not  enacted  into 
iw;  it  didn't  come  out  of  committee,  but  another  effect  of  it  was 
hat  the  very  things  that  they  protested  against  or  conjured  up  to 
he  committee  that  would  happen  is  now  nappening  in  an  aggra- 
ated  form  because,  instead  of  putting  four  families,  one  on  a  floor, 
a  these  houses,  they  are  occupied  now  by  8  and  10  and  12  families 

1  the  house,  without  any  fire  escapes  and  with  all  the  interior 
cx>ms  that  they  cried  about,  and  they  call  them  bachelor  apart- 
lents  and  nonhousekeeping  apartments,  and  yet  in  90  per  cent  of 
bem  or  99  per  cent  of  them^  they  surreptitiously  put  in  cooking  ar- 
angements.  by  gas  connection  in  the  closets,  show  on  their  build- 
ig  plan  wnich  is  submitted  to  the  superintendent  of  buildings  in 
le  various  boroughs,  and  he  passes  these  plans,  gives  them  the 
ermit  upon  the  ground  that  they  do  not  show  any  cooking  in  the 
remises  and  show  no  arrangements  for  cooking,  and  yet  they  have 

little  closet  which  is  ostensibly  intended  as  a  clothing  closet,  or 
or  any  other  purpose  which  is  not  necessarily  specified,  and  in  some 
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instances  they  have  the  gas  pipes  and  the  gas  mains  run  right  u{ 
into  these  closets,  and  when  the  building  superintendent's  atten- 
tion is  called  to  it,  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  called  to  his  atten- 
tion he  makes  them  take  it  out,  but  the  minute  a  certificate  is  issued 
that  the  house  is  completed^  in  go  these  pipes  anyhow,  surreptitiouslj 
put  in,  and  the  merry  cookmg  goes  on  just  the  same. 

Personally,  I  have  no  particular  objection  to  this  arrangement  foi 
cooking,  but  why  camouflage?  Why  say  they  are  ille^?  Whx 
not  put  them  under  the  tenement-house  department  and  let  tb« 
tenement-house  department  have  jurisdiction  over  them  so  that  they 
at  least  could  be  subjected  to  the  inspection  of  the  tenement-hous! 
department  regarding  the  upkeep  of  sanitary  conditions  and  clean- 
liness and  safety  provisions  and  regarding  fire  insurance  in  caa 
of  fire. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  I  have  in  mind,  but  I  don't  want  to  keef 
the  committee.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  one  of  the  other  rea- 
sons why  it  is  difiicult  to  build  to-day — it  might  be  of  interest  t5 
this  committee — is  that  a  builder  to-day  needs  from  six  to  ten  times 
the  capital  that  he  needed  before.  Heretofore  he  could  get  his  mort- 
gage money  on  the  basis  of  6  per  cent ;  he  could  probably  get  a  sec- 
ond mortgage  without  much  difiiculty  to  complete  his  building:  h^ 
could  get  credit  from  the  material  man  almost  to  the  point  where 
he  wouldn't  have  to  pay  for  his  material  until  the  house  was  one-half 
or  three-quarters  or  almost  fully  completed.  Those  times  are  got: 
by  and  the  builder  to-day  is  obliged  practically  to  pay  cash  and  tk 
material  man  gives  no  credit  of  any  consequence. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  limits  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  the 
industrv  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  True,  to  the  advantage  of  building  in  a  great  mary 
instances,  because  the  shoestring  buuder  is  eliminated. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mann,  what  proportion  of  the  tenement-hou* 
building  in  New  York  City  has  been  done  by  the  builder  for  ti: 
market,  where  the  speculator  builds  the  tenement  house  usuallv  i 

Mr.  Mann.  I  should  judge  98  per  cent  of  them;  in  fact,  this  en 
tire  city  of  New  York  was  built  up  by  the  speculative  builder. 

The  Chairman.  The  man  who  had  the  courage  to  go  ahead  an? 
take  the  risk? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes;  very  few  houses  in  this  city  have  been  built  U 
the  individual  merely  because  he  wanted  to  build  his  own  house  <: 
to  invest  in  building  for  investment  purposes.  It  was  built  by  tb* 
speculative  builder  who  took  the  chance  to  erect  a  row  of  houses 
and  then  took  his  chances  on  selling  them  in  the  open  market. 

And  yet  I  say  it  can  be  done  to-day  if  money  can  be  had- 
that  is,  if  the  people  who  have  the  finances,  the  wealthy  peopli 
will  come  in  and  aid  and  help  and  use  part  of  their  wealth   * 
the  purpose  of  building  houses.    I  venture  the  statement  that  1: 
six-family  houses  of  the  type  which  I  have  heretofore  described 
being  the  kind  that  is  most  conducive  of  the  good-living  conditio! 
of  the  workman  at  a  low  rental^  that  1^000  of  such  houses  woi 
be  undertaken  to  be  built  at  once  if  the  money  were  supplied.    La 
is  available  and  plenty. 

The  Chairman.  And  reasonable,  too. 
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Mr.  Mann.  At  reasonable  prices,  and  provided,  furthennore,  that 
inducements  in  the  form  of  these  indirect  subsidies,  such  as  the 
exemption  of  income  from  mortgages,  and  the  exemption  from  local 
taxes  of  the  new  construction  for  a  limited  period  of  time,  and  also 
the  curtailment  of — perhaps  that  was  f or^tten — ^the  curtailment  of 
nonessential  construction  is  taken  in  hand.  There  is  to-day  $25,000,000 
worth  of  theaters  projected  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  there  are 
numerous  loft  buifdings  and  factory  buUdings  and  garages  aggre- 
gating  millions  of  dollars,  all  of  which  tend  to  limit  the  building 
material,  and  limit  the  labor  to  the  housing  situation,  because 
it  is  taken  away^  it  becomes  higher  and  higher  by  reason  of  the 
greater  opportunities  that  are  offered  bv  the  builders  of  these  com- 
mercial enterprises,  and  that  brings  me  back  to  what  I  said  before — 
tliey  can  afford  to  pay  the  higher  prices  and  the  higher  cost  of  con- 
struction since  it  is  inunediately  passed  up  to  the  public. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mann.  Mr.  Dodge,  you  represent 
the  Merchants'  Association  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  MABTIN  H.  BOBOE,  SECBETAEY  SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE  ON  HOTTSINO,  MERCHANTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

ilr.  Dodge.  Yes,  sir.  I  didn't  expect.  Senator^  to  appear  before 
tlie  conmiittee,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  question  of  the 
exemption  of  mortgages  has  become  so  prominent  in  the  discussion 
this  afternoon,  I  fliought  it  might  be  valuable  to  the  committee 
to  have  on  file  a  copy  of  the  argument  prepared  by  our  special  com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  mortgage  exemption.  About  14  or  15 
months  ago  the  Merchants'  Association,  which,  as  you  know,  is 
composed  of 'about  6,600  leading  New  York  business  men  and  manu- 
facturers, thought  the  housing  situation  of  sufficient  seriousness  to 
warrant  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee,  and,  consequently, 
that  committee  was  appointed  and  was  composed  of  representative 
builders,  real  estate  owners,  real  estate  operators,  a  representative 
from  one  of  the  largest  life  insurance  companies,  and  one  of  the 
Largest  title  and  guaranty  companies,  so  that  the  various  elements 
represented  in  the  building  business  were  fairly  represented  on  this 
committee,  and  after  careml  deliberation  the  committee  decided  that 
although  the  cost  of  materials,  the  scarcity  of  labor,  the  difficulty 
of  getting  adequate  service  from  labor,  and  various  other  things 
were  very  important  causes  deterring  further  building,  the  most 
important  thing  was  the  securing  of  more  money  for  houses — for 
building  purposes. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  income  tax  the  investigation  of 
this  committee  shows  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  falling  on  of  trade 
in  the  mortgage  market,  as  it  were,  until  there  has  become  a  marked 
liquidation  of  mortgage  holdings,  and  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Stabler 
and  the  others  have  given  this  afternoon  of  a  statistical  nature  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  what  the  situation  is  there.  This  report  that 
the  conunittee  prepared  does  not  deal  so  much  with  those  statistics  as 
it  does  with  the  general  condition  surrounding  the  building  situation 
to-day  and  the  prime  necessity  of  getting  more  money  in  the  mort- 
irage  market,  so  I  guess  my  only  purpose  would  be  to  file  this  with 
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the  committee,  as  it  pi^esents  in  definite  form  the  argument  in  favor 
of  the  exemption  or  mortgages  up  to  $40,000  by  any  individual. 
The  reason  tor  limiting  it  to  $40,000  was  not  that  total  exemption 
would  not  be  desirable,  out  that  it  probably  would  be  very  difficult  to 
secure  in  view  of  the  action  at  Albany  and  Washington  during  the 
last  spring  on  bills  proposing  only  the  $40,000  exemption.  I  should 
think  that  would  be  the  more  expedient  proposition,  although  not 
necessarily  the  more  desirable. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  like  to  have  this  brief  incorporated  in 
the  record? 

Mr.  Dodge.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  done. 

(The  paper  fererred  to  by  Mr,  Dodge  is  here  printed  in  full,  as 
follows :) 

It  is  needless  to  emphasize  the  present  very  stringent  housing  shortage  not 
only  in  New  York  City  but  throughout  the  country.  Three  hundred  thousand 
people  in  New  York  City  alone  are  without  adequate  quarters.  The  number  lii 
Chicago  is  proportionately  as  great.  Throughout  the  country  there  are  4,000,000 
people  who  urgently  need  better  housing  facilities.  Rents  have  increased  25  to 
100  per  cent,  and  millions  of  dollars  are  being  needlessly  spent  to  meet  exces- 
sive increases.  The  shortage  is  so  serious  that  it  threatens  the  healtli  of  the 
people  and  the  industrial  efficiency,  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  Since 
the  situation  grows  worse  from  day  to  day,  living  quarters  become  scarcer. 
while  rents  mount  higher  and  higher,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  an  imme- 
diate solution  of  this  problem  is  necessary. 

The  housing  shortage  is  due  to  various  causes,  more  or  less  potent  at  the 
present  time.  But  the  most  important  cause — the  one  which  more  than  any 
other  affects  the  solution  of  the  present  problem,  and  which,  therefore,  must 
have  prime  attention — is  simply  the  lack  of  money  for  building  purposes. 
Without  sufficient  funds  building  operations  obviously  can  not  go  forward. 

Previously,  money  for  building  purposes  has  come  almost  entirely  from  real 
estate  mortgage  loans.  This  has  been  the  source  of  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the 
capital  now  invested  in  construction.  It  is  the  source  upon  which  builders 
have  come  to  rely  for  their  funds.  For  several  years,  however,  this  source  of 
capital  has  tended  constantly  to  dry  up.  The  situation  has  become  sacli  that 
at  the  present  time  people  are  not  only  not  investing  their  capital  in  real  estate 
mortgages  but  those  holding  mortgages  are  liquidating  them  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble and  deserting  the  mortgage  market. 

"Under  present  conditions,"  states  a  prominent  building  trade  Journal, 
"it  is  easier  to  obtain  money  for  speculative  purposes  than  it  is  to  finance 
buildings." 

The  reason  for  this  is  plain.  Real  estate  mortgages  to-day  are  not  sufficiently 
attractive  for  investors.  Except  in  a  few  western  States,  they  yield  only  5> 
&i,  or  at  the  most  6  per  cent,  which  is  the  legal  limit.  State  and  Federal 
Income  taxes  reduce  this  amount  in  many  cases  to  8  or  even  2  per  cent.  This 
return  clearly  is  not  sufficient  to  hold  these  investments  against  the  competi- 
tion of  tax-exempt  Liberty  bonds.  State  or  municipal  bonds,  or  many  other 
gilt-edge  securities,  to  say  nothing  of  attracting  new  capital  into  this  field. 

To  secure  new  funds  for  building  purposes  is  obviously  necessary  if  construc- 
tion work  is  to  proceed.  Savings  banks  and  insurance  companies,  which  now 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  Investing  their  funds  in  tax-exempt  mortgages,  are  not 
able  to  supply  all  the  necessary  funds.  At  the  most,  they  have  insufficient 
funds  available  at  any  time  to  assist  materially  in  taking  up  new  mortgages. 
Neither  will  the  proposed  Federal  home  loan  banks  be  able  to  furnish  the  nt»c- 
essary  capital.  These  banks,  if  established,  could  not  possibly  be  organized 
In  time  to  be  of  assistance  in  the  present  emergency;  besides,  they  would  N* 
primarily  concerned  with  home  ownership  rather  than  the  furnishing  of  general 
housing  facilities,  and  could  be  of  little  assistance  in  solving  tlie  housing  prob- 
lem, particularly  in  the  larger  cities  where  the  need  is  greatest. 

The  only  way  to  secure  money  for  building  purposes  is  by  making  real  estate 
mortgages  more  attractive.  Real  estate  mortgages  are  safe  and,  ordinarily, 
very  popular  investments.  They  have  been  the  source  of  the  bulk  of  building 
money  in  the  past.  As  long  as  they  yield  even  a  fair  rate  as  compared  with 
other  securities,  they  are  quickly  bought  up  by  the  investing  public.  A  flOigfat 
relative  increase  in  the  rate  means  ft  'ncrease  in  the  activity  of 
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he  mortgage  market.     Real  estate  mortgages  are,  therefore,  the  logical  and 
lamral  source  of  halldlng  money. 

The  only  practical  way  of  making  real  estate  mortgages  more  attractive  Is 
)T  exempting  their  Income  from  the  application  of  the  Income  tax.  The  legal 
interest  rate  can  not  be  raised  without  special  legislation  In  each  of  the  48 
States,  which  Is  Impracticable.  The  exemptions  enjoyed  by  competing  Federal 
jovemment  securities  can  not  be  removed  without  disturbing  capital  Invest- 
cents  aggregating  billions  of  dollars,  and  perhaps  precipitating  a  financial 
)flnic;  and  the  Federal  Government  has  no  Jurisdiction  over  State  and  local 
^)Teniment  securities.  On  the  other  hand.  Incomes  from  mortgages  can  be 
sempted  ttom  the  Income  tax  by  the  passage  of  a  single  Federal  law.  The 
!xemptlon  would  mean  a  net  Increase  of  1  to  2  per  cent  In  the  return  on  a  large 
wrtion  of  the  mortgages  and  would  result  In  a  considerable  stimulation  of  the 
Dortgage  market.  The  method  Is  simple  and  effective;  It  would  bring  Imme- 
liate  results. 

There  is  ample  Justification  for  Government  action  In  exempting  the  Income 
!roni  real  estate  mortgages  from  the  Income  tax.  In  the  first  place,  the  housing 
hortage  is  so  universal  and  the  need  for  relief  so  Imperative  that  the  problem 
8  of  public  and  national  Importance.  It  deserves  governmental  attention.  In 
he  second  place,  the  shortage  Is  in  part  due  to  governmental  curtailment  of 
onstruction  during  the  war.  It  surely  Is  not  unreasonable  to  propose  that  for 
rhat  the  Government  h.is  been  responsible  It  should  seek  a  remedy.  Finally, 
precedent  for  the  exemption  of  certain  securities  from  taxation  exists  In  the 
eneral  policy  of  the  Government  In  reference  to  all  Liberty  loan.  War  Finance 
Jorporation  securities,  and  more  particularly  the  securities  of  the  Federal  farm- 
)aii  bank.  When  previously  there  has  been  a  public  necessity  for  funds,  the 
iovemment  has  not  hesitated  to  make  the  Investment  sufficiently  attractive  by 
ax  exemption  to  bring  forth  the  necessary  capital. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  mortgage  holdings  the  tax  exemption 
honld  not  be  allowed  without  limitation  to  any  one  Individual ;  otherwise  this 
lemptlon  would  assist  the  wealthy  in  avoiding  taxation  by  transfer  of  invest- 
lents  into  real  estate  mortgages.  It  Is  believed,  furthermore,  that  a  great 
emand  for  real  estate  mortgages  can  be  created  by  appealing  to  the  small 
ivestor.  For  these  reasons,  it  appears  be;5t  that  the  exemption  apply  to  a 
iDsrIe  mortgage  or  an  aggregate  of  small  mortgages  totaling  not  more  than 
«),000  owned  by  any  individual.  Although  the  limit  of  $40,000  is  somewhat 
rbitrary,  it  is  approximately  correct,  for  It  seems  that  by  setting  the  limit  at- 
il«<  figure  the  amount  of  taxes  which  the  wealthy  would  avoid  would  be  imma- 
jrial,  whereas  an  appeal  would  be  made  to  a  sufficient  number  of  small  In- 
pstors  to  meet  the  demand  for  mortgage  money. 

There  are  no  valid  objections  against  the  exemption  of  mortgage  incomes 
•cm  the  Income  tax.  It  has  been  said  that  the  proposed  exemption  will  very  * 
ffiously  impair  the  Federal  revenue.  But  it  is  clear  that  Government  revenue 
•om  income  taxes  depends  upon  the  activity  of  business  operations  which  will 
rr»duce  profit,  and  with  little  such  activity  there  can  be  little  revenue.  The 
-ignatlon  of  the  building  Industry  has  a  very  important  effect  in  decreasing 
icome  and  excess-profits  taxes,  as  well  as  many  other  forms  of  taxes,  because 
ith  the  building  industry  in  its  present  state  the  thousands  of  business  con- 
»rn.s  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  engaged  directly  and  indi- 
jctly  in  building  operations  are  not  the  fertile  sources  for  taxes  that  they 
ihprwise  would  be.  The  effect  of  the  stimulation  of  the  building  Industry 
ould  be  felt  by  manufacturers  of  all  sorts  of  materials  used  in  the  construe- 
on  and  operation  of  houses  as  well  as  by  the  manufacturers  of  raw  materials 
hlch  are  used  in  the  construction  of  those  products,  going  back  as  far  as  the 
•rests  and  the  mines  and  Including  transportation  systems  and  mercantile 
terests. 

An  Illustration  will  further  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  Government  would 
?  the  gainer  rather  than  the  loser  by  the  application  of  the  exemption  plan. 
Suppose  an  operator  intends  to  build  100  houses  at  a  cost  of  $5,000  each, 
total  building  cost  of  $500,000.  They  are  to  be  erected  on  land  owned  by 
m  worth  $250,000.  He  will  furnish  the  land  and  $100,000  capital  and  must 
>rrow  $400,000,  divided  into  100  mortgages  of  $4,000  each.  This  money  will 
»  furnished  by  from  10  to  100  individuals.  For  the  purpose  of  the  illustra- 
3n,  let  us  assume  that  it  will  be  furnished  by  20  Individuals,  taking  $20,000 
<h  upon  which  the  Income  would  be  5  per  cent,  or  $1,000.  The  Government 
ouM  thus  collect  a  tax  upon  twenty  $1,000  Incomes.    All  this  is,  of  course. 
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based  ol  the  assumption  that  the  mortgages  could  be  plaoed,  which  to-day  li 
not  the  case. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  tax  on  these  mortgages  were  removed,  the  moner 
would  be  readily  secured  and  the  oi)eratlon  would  proceed.  On  completion,  tbe 
operator  would  sell  the  houses  at  a  profit  of  $500  each,  a  total  of  $50,000,  whic^ 
would  accrue  to  one  individual  and  be  subject  to  both  the  normal  tax  and  so: 
taxes.  Thus  the  Government  would  collect,  in  one  year,  taxes  equal  in  amount 
to  at  least  five  years*  income  from  mortgages. 

Closely  related  to  the  above  objection  is  the  one  that  the  exemption  of  rei 
estate  mortgages  from  taxation  will  have  the  effect  of  burdening  other  securitia 
with  increased  taxes  to  make  up  the  deficit.  This  is  based  on  the  assumpdjs 
that  there  will  be  a  deficit,  which,  as  has  just  been  demonstrated,  will  not  be 
the  case.  The  return  from  the  resumption  of  building  operations  with  t^ 
creation  of  new  wealth  and  income  will  more  than  offset  any  decrease  in  \k 
return  from  mortgages.  Likewise  there  need  be  no  additional  direct  taxes  oi 
real  estate  for  the  increase  In  the  value  of  real  estate  as  a  result  of  bulldi::^ 
operations  will  furnish  an  Increasing  income  from  this  source. 

Another  question  which  has  arisen  is  this:  Why  should  not  this  exemptl<-: 
from  taxation  apply  only  to  new  construction,  inasmuch  as  funds  are  needed  f^ 
new  construction  rather  than  for  investment  in  buildings  already  *erecteu' 
The  obvious  answer  is  that  the  real  estate  mortgage  market  is  indivisible  ari 
must  be  treated  as  a  unit.  If  money  is  brought  into  the  mortgage  market,  ne* 
mortgages  will  automatically  be  taken  up ;  but  if  the  market  for  new  mortgage 
only  is  stimulated,  the  advantages  received  will  be  largely,  If  not  entirely 
offset  by  the  calling  In  of  all  mortgages. 

To  be  more  specific,  if  the  elimination  of  taxes  Is  confined  to  new  mortgages, 
the  liquidation  of  old  mortgages  will  not  only  continue  but  increase,  with  tl^ 
result  that  the  mortgage  market  will  be  called  upon  to  place  a  great  volui- 
of  old  mortgages  with  new  Investors.  It  is  Inconceivable  that  property  owIlt^ 
who  are  having  difficulty  in  replacing  old  mortgages  will  be  desirous,  or  able. 
to  finance  the  equity  on  new  construction.  Furthermore,  a  decided  and  disas- 
trous slump  In  the  value  of  existing  buildings  will  undoubtedly  follow. 

Finally,  it  is  objected  that  exemption  from  the  income  tax  is  wrong 
principle.  Even  if  this  were  true,  it  is  also  true  that  Congress,  which  made  t: 
income-tax  laws,  has  established  the  principle  of  exemption  and  applied  it  d< 
only  to  the  Income  from  securities  of  a  strictly  governmental  character,  but  als 
to  income  from  securities,  such  as  those  of  the  Federal  farm  loan  bank,  whici 
partake  no  more  of  a  governmental  character  than  those  employed  in  conne> 
tlon  with  building  necessary  housing  accommodations.  For  this  reason  we  aft 
confronted  not  with  a  theory,  but  with  a  condition ;  and  so  long  as  it  can  i>:< 
be  shown  that  hardship  or  other  detrimental  results  would  follow  the  appllcatJA 
.of  the  proposed  plan,  and  it  can  be  shown  that  in  all  probability  very  definite 
and  general  benefits  would  accrue,  there  can  be  little  force  to  the  contenti*: 
that  the  scheme  should  be  abandoned  because  it  is  wrong  in  theory,  althoui 
it  has  ample  precedent  in  practice. 

Although  the  positive  benefits  which  would  ensue  from  the  application  of  it- 
proposed  exemption  are  obvious  and  apparent,  they  are  too  Important  not  to  > 
stated.  The  resumption  and  quickening  of  the  building  industry,  which  wot : 
follow  the  application  of  this  plan,  would,  of  course,  be  of  great  value  an: 
profit  to  all  those  engaged  directly  in  the  building  trades,  as  well  as  in  lU 
many  subsidiary  lines  necessary  to  building.  And  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  ramifications  of  this  industry  are  so  great  and  numerous  that  tlr 
benefits  of  its  revival  would  be  felt  In  every  quarter.  The  actual  engagemei' 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  capital  in  a  needful  occupation  employing  hundred's 
of  thousands  of  workers  is  a  benefit,  the  value  of  which  can  scarcely  be  0Tt> 
estimated. 

From  the  public  standpoint  the  gain  is  likewise  immeasurable.  Quite  aper 
from  the  relief  which  would  be  furnished  from  the  distress  and  dangers  t 
health,  morals,  and  efficiency  of  inadequate  shelter,  there  must  be  conslderfi 
also  the  great  gain  of  a  purely  financial  character.  It  is  estimated  that  near : 
one-half  of  the  enormous  rent  increases  which  have  taken  place  during  tb* 
last  three  or  four  years  have  been  due,  not  to  increased  cost  of  constructio: 
and  operation,  but  simply  to  Increased  demand.  Likewise,  the  cases  of  rc'J 
profiteering,  although  much  less  frequent  than  newspaper  reports  would  le^:' 
the  public  to  believe,  have  been  possible  solely  as  a  result  of  the  excessi^' 
demand.    The  extra  rents  which  have  thus  been  paid  throughout  the  count:? 
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aggregate  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  clear  that  an  adequate  supply 
of  housing  facilities  would  save  the  public  a  large  part  of  this  extra  expense. 

More  specifically,  the  proposed  exemption  would  greatly  stimulate  the  provi- 
sion of  houses  for  people  of  moderate  means.  Houses  are  not  being  built  for 
these  people  now' not  only  because  of  the  embarrassment  of  the  speculative 
builders  In  financing  the  original  project  but  also  because  the  people  of  moderate 
means  are  not  able  to  buy  the  houses.  This  inability  arises  from  the  fact  that 
because  of  the  present  scarcity  of  monej^  in  the  mortgage  market  they  can  not 
get  large  enough  loans  on  property  to  finance  the  equity.  Previously  75  or  80 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  property  might  be  left  on  mortgage.  Now  50  per 
cent  Is  about  the  maximum.  This  necessitates  so  large  an  outlay  of  cash  that 
these  people  can  not  buy  at  all.  The  same  situation  prevents  the  prospective 
builder  from  building  for  himself.  Thus  the  Improvement  of  the  mortgage 
market,  permitting  these  people  to  secure  the  necessary  additional  capital, 
would  not  only  encourage  home  building  for  a  large  class  but  also  home 
ownership. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  also,  that  the  provision  of  more  adequate  housing 
facilities  In  the  immediate  future  will  be  very  timely  in  view  of  the  prospect 
of  an  evei\  greater  need  for  such  facilities.  This  need  will  arise  witli  the  early 
resumpton  of  the  flow  of  European  Immigrants  to  this  country  which  is  now 
generally  predicted.  With  the  ti-emendous  industrial  expansion  which  is  now 
taking  place,  the  need  for  this  immigrant  labor  is  apparent.  But  to  admit  it 
carries  a  certain  obligation  to  make  adequate  provision  for  it.  Proper  housing 
is,  of  course,  one  of  the  first  essentials.  Proper  housing  also  will  make  this 
labor  a  great  asset  to  industry  and  to  the  country.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  our 
duty  but  our  gain  to  provide  such  housing  facilities  as  will  enable  these  people 
to  maintain  their  health  and  efficiency  and  assimilate  themselves  quickly  with 
our  population. 

In  conclusion,  the  seriousness  and  urgency  of  the  need  for  relief  from  the 
housing  shortage  is  shown  by  the  actual  situation  in  regard  to  building  con- 
struction. At  a  time  when,  owing  to  the  suspension  of  building  operations  dur- 
ing the  war  housing  construction  should  be  proceeding  at  a  rate  many  times 
normal,  it  is  in  reality  far  below  normal.  Even  the  construction  work  which 
is  now  going  on  is  not  directed  primarily  to  furnishing  more  adequate  general 
housing  facilities,  but  rather  to  supplying  more  factories  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments, hotels,  and  high-class  dwellings  and  apartments.  The  construc- 
tion of  small  homes  for  people  of  small  means  most  in  need  of  relief  is 
negligible. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  this  field  that  the  proposed  mortgage  exemption 
will  have  its  most  salutary  effect.  It  will  especially  stimulate  the  construction 
of  small  homes.  It  will  also  bring  the  small  investor  back  into  the  mortgage 
market  and  away  from  speculative  ventures,  which  is  good  statesmanship. 
The  plan  is  practical,  effective,  and  capable  of  immediate  application.  It  per- 
mits the  quickest  and  most  desirable  solution  of  one  of  our  gravest  national 
problems.  It  deserves  the  whole-hearted  sapport  of  everyone  Interested  In 
providing  for  our  vast  population  better  housing  facilities. 

The  Chairman.  This  concludes  the  hearing  to-dav.  There  will 
be  no  hearing  on  Wednesday.  The  next  hearing  will  be  on  Thurs- 
day, at  11  a.  m.,  when  the  committee  will  hear  Mr.  Daniel  Willard, 
president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and  chairman  of  the 
advisory  council  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives,  at  which 
time  it  is  hoped  that  some  suggestions  may  be  made  for  relief  of 
the  transportation  of  building  materials,  as  well  as  an  explanation  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  priority  orders  and  the  use  of  coal  cars  for 
speculation  and  for  export.    We  will  now  adjourn. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at  3  p.  m.  on  Thurs- 
day, August  12, 1920.) 
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United  States  Senate, 
Selectt  Committee  on  Reconstructtion  and  Production, 

New  York  CUy,  N.  J. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjourmnent,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  room  1101,  Engineering  Societies  Building,  29  West  Thirty-ninth 
Street,  Senator  William  M.  Calder  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Calder. (chairman) ;  also  Mr.  Franklin  T.  Miller, 
assistant  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Willard,  this  committee  was  authorized  by 
the  Senate  to  inquire  into  the  general  construction  industries  of  the 
country.  We  had  not  proceeded  very  far  in  our  inquiry  before  we 
received  numerous  complaints  from  men  interested  m  construction 
and  housing  all  over  the  country  that  their  cardinal  difficulty  was  the 
shortage  of  railroad  facilities.  I  have  made  some  little  study  of  your 
problem  and  I  know  the  difficulty  you  are  up  against. 

You  have  talked  to  gentlemen  associated  with  our  committee,  and 
I  certainly  would  like  to  have  your  views.  You  are  the  president  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.  ? 

STATEMEISTT  OF  ME.  DANIEL  WILLARD,  PBESIDENT  OF  THE 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  CO. 

Mr.  Willard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  railroad  interested  in  the  coal  mines  or 
the  coal  business  ? 

Mr.  Willard.  As  owner,  do  you  mean,  and  operator? 

The  Chairman.  As  owner  and  operator. 

Mr.  Willard.  No,  sir ;  we  do  not  operate  any  coal  properties  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  are  you  interested? 

Mr.  Willard.  Simply  as  a  carrier.  We  carry  a  large  volume  of 
coal-    As  a  carrier ;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  explain  to  the  committee  the  origin  and 
function  of  the  Association  of  Railroad  Executives? 

Mr.  Willard.  Yes ;  the  Association  of  Railroad  Executives  grew, 
as  most  things  do,  from  a  very  small  beginning,  and  finally  de- 
veloped into  an  association  that  to-day  is  representative  of  a  very 
large  majority  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States. 

Its  inception  dates  ba.ck  to  a  little  movement  started  by  Mr.  Frank 
Trumbell,  at  which  time  he  called  together  two  or  three  railroad 
executives  to  construct  certain  contemplated  legislation  that  was 
before  Congress.  Later  on,  I  think,  his  committee,  his  small  com- 
mittee, working  in  that  way,  was  perhaps  instrumental  in  getting 
the  Senate  interested  in  railroad  matters,  so  that  finally  the  New- 
lands  committee  was  appointed  and  an  investigation  was  started. 
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After  the  investigation  started  the  subject  of  necessary  legislation 
seemed  to  open  up,  and  Mr.  Trumbell- called  into  conference  repre- 
sentatives, presidents  of  practically  all  the  railroads  in  the  United 
States,  in  order  that  they  might  by  conference  be  able  to  give  their 
views  and  recommendations  concerning  the  general  railroad  situa- 
tion and  the  need  for  additional  legislation.  That  was  the  beginning 
of  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives,  and  work  of  that  char- 
acter was  about  all  that  the  association  did. 

Previous  to  Federal  control  the  American  Railroad  Association, 
which  had  been  in  existence  for  20  or  30  years,  was  made  up  largely 
of,  its  membership  consisted  largely  of,  tne  operating  officers  of  the 
railroad,  and  had  dealt  with  various  problems,  such  as  car  service  and 
per  diem  and  standards  of  operation  and  standards  of  maintenance, 
and  so  forth ;  but  when  Federal  control  took  place  the  Government  or 
the  director  general  took  over  all  of  the  men  constituting  the  mem- 
bership of  that  organization  and  then  the  Association  of  Railway 
Executives  took  over  or  began  to  take  up  and  deal  with  many  of 
the  questions  that  had  formerly  been  dealt  with  by  the  American 
Railway  Association. 

So  that  it  came  about  finally,  as  I  have  indicated  briefly,  that  the 
Association  of  Railway  Executives  as  it  now  exists  represents,  I  sup- 
pose, 90  or  95  per  cent  of  all  the  steam  railroad  mileage  in  the  United 
States,  perhaps  more  than  that,  a  very  large  percentage.  It  is  an 
association  through  which  the  railways  get  together  and  endeavor  to 
decide  on  matters  of  common  interest.  Our  negotiations  with  the 
director  general  concerning  contracts,  the  carrying  out  of  our  rela- 
tion with  the  Government  during  the  period  of  Federal  control,  have 
been  largely  through  the  agencies  of  the  Association  of  Railway 
Executives. 

The  Chadrman.  Who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Association  of  Rail- 
way Executives? 

Mr.  WHiLARD.  Mr.  De  Witt  Cuyler,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  is  an  advisory  committee,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  Yes. 

The  Chair3ian.  You  are  the  chairman  of  that,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  capacity  as  chairman  of  that  committee 
you  are  in  a  position  to  know  the  facts  as  to  the  shortage  of  equip- 
ment for  the  transportation  of  sand,  rock,  brick,  cement,  steel,  and 
other  structural  materials  ? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  Well,  I  do  know  something  about  it;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  explain  to  us  the  origin  and  function  of 
the  American  Railroad  Association? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  Yes ;  the  American  Railroad  Association  was  origi- 
nally known  as  the  Standard  Time  Association,  and  its  origin  dates 
back  some  time  in  the  early  seventies.  At  that  time  there  was  no 
standard  railroad  time  in  the  United  States  and  the  time  association 
was  formed  by  a  few  railroad  officers,  the  idea  being  to  bring  about 
a  common  viewpoint  that  finally  resulted  in  establishing  standard 
times  to  be  used  in  zones  over  the  United  States.  After  the  standai*(l 
time  went  into  effect,  I  think  in  the  fall  of  1883  or  1884,  of  course, 
the  prime  purpose  of  that  association  had  been  accomplished.  Then, 
that  association  was  changed;  its  title  was  changed  and  it  became 
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iiown  as  the  American  Railroad  Association  and  continued  to 
unction  and  interest  itself  chiefly  in  operating  and  maintenance 
latters.  and  is  still  in  existence  and  still  dealing  m  such  matters. 

The  Chairman.  The  advisory  committee  of  which  you  are  chair- 
lan,  Mr.  Willard — what  is  the  function  of  that  committee  ? 

Mr.  Willard.  Well,  it  has  not  any  special  function.  It  was 
reated  to  meet  an  emergency ;  and,  perhaps,  I  shall  have  to  explain, 
:o  beyond  your  question  a  little  bit,  if  1  may,  to  make  clear  just 
rbat  the  function  is. 

If  I  may  go  into  history  a  little,  I  should  say  that  previous  to 
O07  there  had  never  been  in  this  country  among  railroad  men, 
lor  in  the  minds  of  anyone  else,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  general 
ppreciation  of  the  fact  that  in  times  of  shortage  of  transportation 
1  any  particular  region,  there  was  any  duty  upon  the  other  carriers 
0  try  and  get  together  to  help  out  the  situation.  In  1907,  or  I  think 
:  was  about  that  time,  there  was  quite  an  acute  car  shortage  in  this 
ountry  for  a  period  and  it  developed  that  in  places  people  were 
nable  to  ship  while  in  other  places  there  was  an  excess  of  transpor- 
ation  facilities,  cars  and  engines,  and  still  there  was  no  agency  by 
rhich  the  surplus  facilities  in  one  region  could  be  made  use  of  in 
iiother  region.  For  the  first  time  the  suggestion  came  up  that  in 
mer<rencies,  such  as  that,  the  railroads  as  a  whole  ought  to  deal 
ith  such  a  situation,  and  people  began  to  talk  about  Government 
wnership  as  the  only  means  by  which  that  could  be  brought  about. 
iut  this  shortage  that  I  have  in  mind  was  not  long;  it  was  followed 
y  a  depression,  and  immediately  there  was  a  large  surplus  of  trans- 
ortation  facilities  all  over  the  United  States.  That  was  the  first 
ime  the  subject  came  up. 

In  1916  there  came  about  again  a  shortage  of  transportation  facilities, 
articularly  in  the  East  and  in  connection  with  the  movement  of  coal. 
he  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  went  into  the  matter  at  that 
Ime  and  found  themselves  helpless  to  take  any  definite  action.  They 
i<l  urge  the  railroads  themselves  to  form  a  car-service  commission,  to 
e  located  in  Washington,  and  they  urged  the  railroads  to  voluntarily 
ive  that  commission  plenary  power  to  order  cars  from  one  road 
0  another  road  regardless  of  ownership  and  in  order  to  meet  a 
mows  transportation  situation.  That  committee  was  formed  in 
>ei"ember,  1916,  and  astablished  in  Washington.  It  did  some  good. 
t  was  the  first  agency  that  ever  undertook  to  bring  together  and 
nifv  the  operation  of  the  railroads. 

In  the  spring  of  1917,  of  course,  our  country  went  into  the  war. 
t  so  happened  at  that  time  that  I  was  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
'Ivisorv  commission  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense:  and  one  of 
he  duties  that  had  been  assigned  to  me  in  that  capacity  was  to 
eal  with  transportation  matters.  So,  in  that  capacity,  and  there 
fm^  no  one  else  who  had  duties  of  that  character,  any  transporta- 
ion  difficulties  that  developed  as  the  war  approached,  or  our  entry 
nto  the  war  approached,  were  referred  to  me,  not  because  I  had 
iithoritv  to  deal  with  them,  but  because  there  was  nobodv  else 
f^ho  had  any  authority  to  deal  with  them  arid  I  had  been  desi«:nated 
n  a  way.  So,  it  came  to  my  notice  that  two  situations  were  de- 
eloping  that  the  railroads  separately  were  not  able  to  deal  with. 
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he  was  the  first  one,  or  it  may  have  been  Mr.  Logan  McPherson 
was  the  first  one.  I  am  not  sure.  But  in  any  event,  our  idea  was  to 
get  an  outside  man,  and  by  outside  I  mean  a  man  not  connected  at 
all  with  railroad  service,  not  in  the  employ  of  any  railroad,  but  a 
man  of  recognized  standing  as  an  economist  and  statistician. 

Logan  Mctherson,  who  was  quite  a  well-known  lecturer  on  eco- 
nomics and  a  writer,  was  employed,  I  think,  for  a  year  or  two  and 
then  I  think  after  te  left  the  bureau  Proi.  Dixon,  of  Dartmouth 
College,  was  employed  and  he  stayed  with  the  bureau  some  two  or 
three  years.  Then  he  retired  and  is  now  back  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity as  professor  of  economics.  Mr.  Pammerlie  succeeded  him. 
I  can  not  tell  you  very  much  about  him.  He  is  a  well-educated  man 
and  has  been  a  student  of  economics  and  is  now  at  the  head  of  thai 
bureau. 

That  bureau  is  supported  by  all  of  the  railroads.  It  has  estab- 
lished a  library  of  many  thousand  pieces.  It  aims  to  keep  in  its 
library  all  up-to-date  information  concerning  transportation  mat- 
ters in  this  country  and  abroad;  and  the  roaos  have  made  use  of  ii 
to  compile  information  that  would  be  of  interest  to  all  of  the  rail- 
roads. At  the  present  time,  one  of  the  things  that  it  is  doiim  is 
this :  It  is  putting  out  monthly,  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  the  roa£,  a 
statement  showing  the  miles  made  per  car  per  day,  the  average  load 
per  car,  and  the  per  cent  of  cars  unfit  to  run  because  of  needing 
repairs. 

That  information  is  sent  out  monthly  to  all  of  the  presidents  so 
that  they  can  compare  their  results  one  with  another.  In  that  con- 
nection, the  Association  of  Railway  Executives  has  imanimously  set 
up  for  its  standard  of  performance  certain  i&gures.  For  instance, 
they  have  said  that  in  their  opinion  freight  cars  ought  to  make 
on  the  average  30  miles  per  day  and  they  ought  to  have  on  the  aver- 
age a  load  of  30  tons ;  and  not  over  4  per  cent  of  all  the  cars  ought 
to  be  waiting  for  repairs  at  any  one  tune.  All  of  those  standards, 
however,  are  higher  than  anythmg  that  has  ever  been  accomplished 
in  this  country  at  any  time,  either  under  private  operation  or  gov- 
ernmental operation.  But,  having  established  those  standards  as  a 
possible  attainment,  it  was  thought  desirable  then  that  informatics 
such  as  I  speak  ox  should  be  circulated  each  month  so  that  each 
president  would  know  not  only  what  he  was  doing  but  what  everj- 
Dody  else  was  doing.  The  bureau  of  economics  is  doing  that.  It  is 
doing  many  other  things,  but  that  is  an  instance  of  what  they  are 
doing. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Willard,  you  just  referred  to  the  standards, 
that  not  over  4  per  cent  of  cars  ought  to  be  waiting  repair,  and  that 
80  miles  should  be  the  distance  traveled  by  freight  cars.  You  siaid 
that  standard  had  never  been  reached  in  this  country  under  private 
or  governmental  operation.    Has  it  ever  been  reached  in  Europe! 

Mr.  WiLLABD.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  am  sure  the  car  load  has  not 
been  reached  over  there  because  their  car  capacity  is  very  much  less 
than  ours.  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  any  figures  as  to  car-miles. 
They  may  not  handle  that  as  we  do. 

But  I  should  doubt  somewhat  if  our  car  miles  has  been  reached. 
I  do  not  know.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  report  for  February.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  report  was  just  started  three  or  four  weeks  ago.     So 
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4th  day  of  last  March,  but  witli  no  one  to  report  to  because  Federal 
control  had  ceased.  The  director  general  had  ceased  to  function. 
The  ^Var  Board,  which  had  supervised  the  operations  previous  to 
Fcileral  control,  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  here  was  an  agency  prepared 
to  still  carry  out  the  necessary  instructions  for  unified  cooperation 
f)UT  no  one  to  report  to. 

It  was  to  fill  that  gap  that  the  advisory  committee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  was  appointed.  The  advisory  committee  consists  now  of 
10  members,  presidents  of  diiferent  railroads  selected  because  of  their 
geographical  location  so  as  to  be  generally  representatives  of  the 
country.  That  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Association  of  Rail- 
wav  Executives.  I  am  the  chairman  of  that  committee.  Mr.  Barnes 
is  temporarily  at  the  head  of  the  car-service  commission  in  Washing- 
ton which  has,  I  suppose  now,  about  1<H)  men  connected  with  its 
<;j>erations.  He  reports  temporarily  or  under  existing  arrangements 
to  me,  and  I  confer  at  times  witli  my  full  committee,  as  occasion 
nnjuires;  and  having  before  us  such  information  as  Mr.  Barnes 
brings  to  us  about  the  general  transportation  situation  in  the  country, 
we  decide  as  best  we  may  what  ought  to  be  done  to  help  wherever 
help  is  necessary  or  can  be  given.  I  think  that  covers  it  pretty 
generally. 

The  Chairman.  You  referred  a  moment  ago  to  the  car  service 
commission  ? 

Mr.  WiLiiARD.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  function  with  your  advisory  committee? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  Yes:  the  head  of  that  bodv  at  the  moment  is  Mr. 
W.  L.  Barnes,  who  is  the  general  superintendent  of  transportation  of 
the  Burlin^on  Railroad.  He  has  been  temporarily  furloughed  and 
is  in  Washington  at  the  head,  and  he  reports  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  This  car-service  commission  originated,  I  assiune, 
for  the  reasons  you  have  given  the  committee? 

Mr.  WiLiJiRD.  Yes;  dating  back  to  the  fall  of  1916,  it  has  been  a 
continuous  body  ever  since,  its  duties  increasing  and  unfolding  as 
time  went  on. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  explain  to  us  the  origin  and  function  of 
the  bureau  of  railroad  economics? 

Mr.  WnjaARD.  Yes.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  exact  date,  but  it  must 
have  been  some  12  or  15  years  ago,  a  group  of  railroad  officers,  of 
which  I  happened  to  be  one,  in  discussing  the  general  situation  came 
to  a  realization  of  this  fact,  that  a  great  deal  of  information  was 
being:  put  out  about  railroads  that  was  not  true;  perhaps  not  ma- 
liciously false,  possibly  m.istakenly  untrue.  In  any  event,  statements 
were  being  constantly  put  out  to  the  public  that  were  misleading  and 
placing  the  railroads  in  a  false  position.  So  it  was  thought  that  it 
would  be  in  the  interests  of  the  railroads  and  in  the  public  interest 
us  well  if  a  bureau  could  be  established  which  would  bring  together 
data  from  all  the  railroads  and  at  times  put  out  information  that 
would  bo  reliable,  because  we  felt  that  with  all  the  faults  that  the 
railroads  might  justly  be  charged  with,  it  was  better  and  necessary 
that  the  truth  should  be  known  rather  than  that  untruth  should  be 
made  the  basis  of  action  or  of  proposed  action. 

And  the  result  of  that  first  discussion  we  arranged  for  Mr.  Dixon — 
Prof.  Dixon,  of  Dartmouth  College — to  act  as  statistician.    I  think 
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The  Chair^ian.  The  practice  is  to  follow  the  rules  in  those  mj'- 
ters? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  The  practice  is  rather  to  follow  the  recomnienJ- 
tions,  I  should  say,  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  after  t:  t. 
have  been  accepted  by  the  railroads  as  standard  practice. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  commission  on  «v 
service  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  Well,  they  have  really  no  relation  at  all,  except  ol- 
of  close  cooperation.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  tLr 
present  time  has  created  a  bureau  of  service  and  they  have  an  a;- 
pointive  officer,  called  the  director  of  service,  and  the  director  • ' 
service  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  works  very  clos^i; 
with  Mr.  Barnes,  who  is  at  the  head  of  our  commission.  Thr 
confer  with  each  other  and  we  make  reports,  or  our  commissi'- 
makes  a  great  many  reports  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommissiM\ 
so  they  can  keep  advised  of  the  situation  all  over  the  country;  and  f 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  instructions  to  give,  it  ^• 
not  bound  to  do  it,  but  so  far  it  has  seen  fit  to  use  our  car-servi^ 
commission  as  its  agency.  The  transportation  act  specifically  pr"- 
vides  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  use  such  agen- 
as  it  desires  in  carrying  out  the  instructions  of  the  law.  So  far  thK 
have  seen  fit  to  use  the  car-service  commission. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  has  the  facilities  and  informati-L 
and  they  take  advantage  of  it? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  it  was  the  intent  of  the  emergem} 

frovision  of  the  Esch-Cummins  bill  to  place  in  the  hands  of  tb 
nterstate  Commerce   Commission  a   practical  control  of  business 
through  its  direction  of  traffic? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  I  do  not  think  that  was  the  prime  purpose,  but  I 
think  that  was  one  of  the  indirect  results,  and  I  think  it  is  a  nect^ 
sary  result,  too. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  operated  that  way  and  it  looks  as  thoug: 
it  was  bound  to  work  that  way. 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  Yes:  that  is  only  stating  in  another  way  what  the 
law  itself  says.  I  have  not  the  law  at  hand,  but  somewnere  in  tli^ 
law  it  says  something  like  this,  that  in  times  of  emergency,  as  ap 
parently  the  commission  itself  should  be  the  judge  when  there  is  ai 
emergency,  it  shall  give  such  priority  orders  for  the  use  of  C4irs  a? 
may  in  its  opinion  be  justified  by  the  emergency.  The  effect  of  thsi 
would  be  to  move  one  business  in  preference  to  some  other  business 
and  it  might  stop  the  movement  altogether  of  some  other  busine<s. 
thought  to  be  less  important  in  the  public  interest.  That  would  1"^ 
an  extreme  case.  I  do  not  think  the  law  expected  that  that  woul': 
happen.     I  do  not  think  it  will  happen. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fair  and  sound  principle  that  ih 
shortage  of  transportation  facilities  should  be  shared  alike  by  a'! 
shippers? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  I  think,  generally  speaking,  that  is  so,  with  th- 
exception  which  the  law  itself  contemplates,  that  in  cases  of  emer 
gency  exception  shall  be  made.  You,  of  course,  have  in  mind  tliij 
fact,  that  this  power  to  make  exception^  is  not  left  with  the  railroa*!^ 
themselves.    It  is  vested  in  a  public  body;  that  is,  the  Interstate: 
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ommission,  as  the  agent  of  Congress.  That  is  the  only  body  under 
he  law  as  it  now  exi^s  that  can  define  an  emergency  and  then  issue 
priority  orders. 

Congress  did  in  the  summer  of  1917  by  special  legislation  pass  a 
o-called  priority  bill.  Judge  Lovett,  you  may  recall,  was  made 
)irector  of  Priority.  That  action  has  been  recalled,  but  the  power 
rliich  was  found  to  be  necessary  will  be  found  to  be  necessary,  I  am 
ure.  at  times  in  the  public  interest ;  that  power  is  now  exercised  by 
he  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  be  used  only  in  times  of 
mergency. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  not  been  the  policy  and  legal  requirement 
f  the  commission  in  times  past  to  adjust  all  differences  between 
hippers  in  the  matter  of  car  supplies,  on  the  principle  of  nondiscrimi- 
ation  as  between  shippers  of  commodities? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  I  think  generally  if  it  had  come  up  at  all,  I  should 
ay  that  would  have  been  the  practice.  I  do  not  know  if  the  matter 
as  arisen,  but  I  should  say  that  is  the  manner  in  which  it  would 
ave  been  handled  in  the  past. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  legal  right  or  authorization  has  the  com- 
ussion  on  car  service  to  extend  orders  issued  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
lerce  Commission?  For  example,  service  orders,  Nos.  2  and  3, 
irecting  the  movement  of  open-top  cars  from  points  west  of  the 
lississippi  to  points  east ;  the  transfer  of  box  cars  in  the  opposite 
irection  ? 

Mr.  WixxARD.  Your  question  is.  What  legal  right  has  the  car- 
jrvice  commission  to  do  that? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLj.ARD.  I  suppose  this  would  have  to  be  said.  If  you  went 
>  the  last  analysis,  it  would  only  exercise  that  b^  virtue  of  the 
iiihoiity  resting  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  do  that 
3  a  matter  of  law.  Of  course,  that  same  thing  was  done  all  during 
le  time  of  Federal  control  by  direct  orders  of  the  director  general, 
iter  the  cessation  of  Federal  control  there  was  no  one  to  give  such 
r(l(»rs  and  enforce  them,  but  the  law  did  give  the  Interstate  Com- 
lerce  Commission  the  power  and  it  made  it  the  duty  of  the  com- 
lission  to  exercise  that  power  in  times  of  emergency. 

It  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  commission  that  there  was 
shcutage  of  cars  in  the  West  and  a  surplus  of  cars  in  the  East,  and 
w  commission  was  asked  to  give  such  an  order  as  the  law  contem- 
iatiHl,  and  they  did  give  an  order,  using  the  car-service  commission 
\  Washington  as  their  agency  or  their  agent,  directing  certain  east- 
rn  roads  to  give  certain  western  roads  a  certain  number  of  box  cars 
nd  rllrecting  western  roads  to  give  to  eastern  roads  a  certain 
aniher  of  open-top  cars.  The  commission  did  that  by  virtue  of  the 
iw  as  contained  in  the  transportation  act  of  1920 ;  and  our  car-service 
juimission  did  what  it  did  in  connection  with  that  order  by  virtue 
t  the  authority  of  the  commission.  Since  that  order  was  fulfilled 
le  car-service  commission  has  continued  to  give  orders  of  its  own, 
mding  box  cars  west  and  coal  cars  east.  It  has  done  so  after  a 
inference  with  the  commission  in  all  instances,  and  the  commission 
1  all  instances  has  approved  of  what  we  were  doing;  and  if  the 
iilroad  had  refused  to  carrv  out  the  orders  of  the  car-service  com- 
lission  as  they  had  agreed  to  do,  but  having  provided  no  penalty 
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if  they  did  not  do  it,  if  any  one  of  them  had  refused,  I  have  even 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  woulc 
have  issued  its  own  order  and  the  railroad  would  have  been  oblifrec 
under  the  transportation  act  to  obey  the  order  of  the  commission  oi 
pav  the  penalties  prescribed  in  the  act. 

The  (;HAiRMA>f.  So  that  whatever  authority  the  car-service  com 
mission  has  taken  has  been  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  and  con 
currence  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ? 

Mr.  WiLLAHD.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it,  in  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi 
where  there  have  been  no  restrictions,  the  railroads  have  given  t\n 
coal  loading  preference  to  the  detriment  of  other  shippers? 

Mr.  WiiXARD.  First  of  all,  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  so  or  not 
and  if  it  is  so,  I  can  not  explain  it,  because  I  do  not  know  anythiiu 
about  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  information  came  to  us. 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  I  should  want  to  know,  first  of  all,  whether  th( 
information  Ls  true  or  not,  T  do  not  know  the  instance.  I  do  noi 
Icnow  the  case.  I  could  not  answer  such  an  indefinite  question  n 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  railroads  free  to  interpret  the  orders  o 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  they  see  fit  ? 

Mr.  Wtixard.  Oh,  no;  by  no  means.  The  Interstate  (?omnii»rn 
Commission  is  the  final  interpreter  of  its  own  orders,  and  if  th^ 
orders  were  not  plain  enough  so  that  an  interpretation  is  neede- 
they  are  asked  to  give  an  interpretation.  I  would  say  this:  It  hi 
happened  in  a  number  of  instances  that  different  railroads  havi 
placed  different  interpretations  on  their  orders,  and  for  a  while  tin 
practice  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  order,  but  it  very  soon  cam^ 
to  the  notice  of  either  the  car-service  commission  or  the  Interstai 
Commerce  Commission  itself  and  the  matters  were  corrected. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  has  been  informed  of  several  ck":' 
sions  where  the  railroads  have  interpreted  these  orders  differently. 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  Yes:  so  have  I.  That  has  happened,  and  I  suppe- 
it  might  be  expected  where  so  many  people  were  dealing  wiitli  i^ 
They  did  not  understand  it  the  same  way.  But  as  quickly  as  tb:; 
matter  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  our  car-service  commission  it  ; 
corrected.  The  point  is.  that  it  is  not  left  to  the  individual  f^htw 
acter. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  redress  of  a  shipper  whose  biisiiit- 
was  damaged  as  the  result  of  an  interpretation  not  intended  ? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  Of  course,  he  would  appeal  to  the  Interstate  Coui 
merce  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Willard,  you  are  familiar  with  the  sever: 
car-service  orders  issued  this  summer  by  the  Interstate  Commeri 
Commission  ? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  Yes;  in  a  general  way. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  briefly  explain  to  this  committee  tlu^ 
priority  orders,  and  why'the  succeeding  order  was  necessary-? 

Mr.  WiixARD.  I  have  not  the  orders  with  me  and  I  can  not  deal  ii 
detail  with  the  orders.  But  I  know  the  reason,  general  reason,  iii' 
perhaps  that  is  what  you  desire,  after  all,  why  the  orders  were  givfi 
One  order,  the  order  which  has  perhaps  met  with  most  opposition- 
^  do  not  recall  the  number  of  the  order — but  the  purpose  of  it  wn 
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that  open  cars  east  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  should  be  used  prefer- 
ably for  the  moving  of  coal.  Afterwards  that  order  was  modified 
so  that  certain  open-top  cars  with  sides  of  a  certain  height  should 
be  exempted  from  the  order. 

There  are  about  a  million  cars  in  the  United  States  with  open 
tops,  and  I  suppose  there  are  some  65,000  or  70,1XX)  that  would  be 
exempted;  about  80,000  would  be  exempted  under  that  modified 
order,  so  that  they  can  be  used  for  anything. 

The  reason  for  giving  that  order  was  this:  Bepresentations  were 
made  in  Washington  before  the  car-service  commission  and  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  the  effect  that  the  output 
of  coal  in  the  United  States  was  less  than  it  needed  to  be,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  people,  and  that  serious  situations  were  developing, 
paiticularly  in  ^ew  England  and  in  the  Northwest.  Besides,  the 
price  of  coal  had  gone  up  higher  than  at  any  time  in  the  immediate 
past,  and  the  whole  matter  was  being  given  a  great  deal  of  considera- 
tion and  conferences  and  discussions  took  place.  It  seemed  first  of 
all  that  the  thing  to  do  would  be  to  increase  the  amount  of  coal  that 
could  be  mined. 

According  to  the  reports  made  by  the  Geological  Survey  the  bitu- 
minous coal  mines  in  this  country  have  a  capacity  of  about  18,000,000 
tons  per  week,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  coal  dealers 
and  operators  that  this  country  can  only  take  about  12,000,000  tons 
a  week  at  the  outside*  and  that  would  provide  some  8,000,000  tons  for 
export  over  the  seas,  which  is  more  than  has  been  exported  at  any 
time  in  the  past.  But  about  12,000,000  tons  a  week  apparently  ought 
to  be  mined  to  take  care  of  our  requirements. 

The  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  Washington  showed  that 
less  than  10,000.000  tons  a  week  were  actually  being  mined,  and  mani- 
festly there  was  not  enough  coal  being  mined  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  country  and  prepare  for  next  winter.  Clearly  there 
was  a  capacity  to  mine  sufficient  if  they  had  men  to  work  and  cars 
to  move  it  in.*^  It  was  stated  that  there  were  plenty  of  men  to  mine 
tlie  coal,  and  I  believe  that  was  the  fact. 

Now,  in  order  to  increase  the  available  coal  then  it  seemed  necessary 
first  of  all  to  furnish  more  cars.  Well,  then  it  developed  that  the 
cars  were  not  properly  distributed.  Take  the  roads  in  this  entire 
eastern  region  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  back  of  the  Ohio  generally, 
it  developed  that  of  the  entire  number  of  cars  owned  by  those  roads 
for  coal  purposes  some  70,000  or  80,000  had  gone  off  out  West  with 
coal  last  fall  during  the  coal  strike,  and  they  had  gone  in  one  way 
or  another  carrying  steel  aiWl  they  had  not  come  back.  There  was 
an  actual  shortage  of  coal  cars  in  this  region,  just  the  same  as  there 
was  an  actual  shortage  of  box  cars  in  the  West  that  had  come  East 
with  grain*  and  other  commodities  and  had  not  gone  back.  So  the 
commission  first  of  all  issued  its  order  to  send  coal  cars  East,  to  get 
them  in  this  region  where  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  coal  pro- 
duction and  to  send  the  box  cars  West,  where  they  were  necessary 
to  move  grain. 

Then  it  followed  that  up.  That  did  not  seem  to  get  the  necessary 
results,  and  it  took  the  next  logical  step  by  seeing  that  those  coal 
cars  that  are  available  in  this  eastern  region  you  must  first  of  all 
apply  them  for  loading  coal.    That  matter  went  on  for  a  while.    Of 
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course,  as  you  know,  I  suppose  there  were  many  exceptions.  The 
order  was  not  quite  as  definite  as  I  have  stated.  For  instance,  i- 
was  stated  that  any  kind  of  material  could  be  loaded  in  those  cars 
when  they  were  moving  empty  toward  the  mines ;  but  other  material 
than  coal  and  coke  and  ore  must  not  be  loaded  in  them  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  loaded  movement.  That,  of  course,  immediately  was  felt 
by  people  engaged  in  the  shipping  of  sand  and  gravel  and  steel  and 
all  commodities  that  naturallj^  move  in  open  cars.  Afterwards 
further  orders  were  given.  Two  particular  orders — I  think  I  will 
cover  those  and  then  I  will  explain  some  of  these  objections.  It  wa.s 
found — in  fact,  it  had  developed  during  the  last  three  or  four  years 
that  the  Northwest  must  obtain  every  year  some  25,000,000  or 
28,000,000  tons  of  coal  from  Lake' Erie  ports.  It  actually  must  go 
up  over  the  lake  to  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  Duluth  and  other  points 
during  the  season  of  open  navigation,  to  be  distributed  into  the  North- 
west during  the  winter  months.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  that  amount  of 
coal  did  not  go  up  over  the  Lakes  during  the  season  of  open  naviga- 
tion there  was  no  other  way  to  get  it  up  tnere.  The  railroads  running 
north  and  south  to  Illinois  where  there  are  coal  mines  have  not  carrv- 
ing  capacity  enough  to  carry  this  much  additional  coal  on  top  of 
what  they  are  carrying.  Through  a  long  period  of  free-trade  devel 
opment  it  has  come  about  that  25,000,000  to  28,000,000  tons  of  coal 
from  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  do  come  up  that  way. 

When  matters  got  upset  by  the  war — take  1917  in  the  first  case— 
the  coal  did  not  go  up  tnat  way  as  usual  in  the  spring,  and  the  people 
became  very  much  concerned.  The  northwestern  governors  and 
mayors  of  cities  came  to  Washin^on.  I  happened  to  be  the  point  of 
contact  as  chairman  of  the  advisory  commission,  and  conference? 
were  held.  It  was  arranged  through  the  War  Board  operating  at 
that  time  to  force  this  coal — ^get  cars  in  there  and  force  this  coal 
through  the  Lakes,  in  order  that  it  might  be  gotten  up  to  the  head 
of  the  Lakes  while  the  Lakes  were  open.  If  ^6,000,000  tons  of  coal 
that  the  Northwest  needs  must  get  up  on  the  Lakes,  certainly  it  must 
^et  there  when  they  are  not  frozen  over.  Therefore  it  has  to  be  done 
m  the  summer.  The  director  general  had  exactly  that  same  problem 
to  deal  with  in  1918  and  1919,  and  he  had  to  do  it  by  forcing  it  there. 
The  coal  did  not  move  voluntarily.  It  went  in  other  directions.  The 
price  and  trade  conditions  and  all  that  sort  of  thin^  entered  into  it. 

This  year  the  exact  same  situation  came  about  again.  The  coal  di«I 
not  move  to  the  Northwest,  and  finally  on  the  1st  of  July  it  came 
about  that  this  year  the  volume  of  coal  moving  to  the  Northwest  via 
the  Lakes  was  from  5,000,000  to  6,000,000  tons  less  than  it  was  tli 


navigation  thev  probably  would  not  get 
15,()()(),()00,  and  there  would  be  a  shortage  of  10,000,000  up  in  thnt 
cold  countrv  next  winter  and  no  wav  of  getting  relief.      It   wn- 
thought  that  was  an  emergency.    I  think  that  is  an  emergency.    As  \ 
imderstand  the  word  "  emergency,''  it  is  as  near  an  emergency  as  anv 
thing  I  can  think  of. 

The  facts  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 

Commission  and  they  made  an  order  on  the  railroads  and  on  the  coal 

rators.    The  character  of  the  order  was  worked  out  as  the  result 
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of  conferences  between  railroad  managers  and  coal  operators.  The 
commission  gave  its  order,  the  effect  of  it  being  that  4,000  cars  of  coal 
were  to  be  loaded  every  day  and  moved  by  the  railroads  to  Lake  Erie 
ports  from  the  time  the  order  was  given  until  the  end  of  navigation 
in  order  that  we  might  get  enough  coal  up  there  to  keep  the  North- 
west going  next  winter.    That  was  one  emergency  problem. 

Another  one  was  the  New  England  situation.  Governors  from 
New  England  came  to  Washington  and  met  the  car  service  commis- 
sion and  the  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
represented  that  unless  there  was  a  large  movement  of  coal  into  New 
England  there  would  be  a  coal  famine  there  next  winter  and  that 
industries  would  be  obliged  to  shut  down  and  large  numbers  of 
workmen  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment. 

The  information  based  on  past  operations  showed  that  New  Eng- 
land required  from  25,000,000  to  26,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal 
each  12-month  period,  somewhere  in  that  vicinity.  The  estimates 
vary  somewhat,  but  it  will  be  safe  enough  in  calling  it  25,000,000, 
perhaps.  We  also  know  that  the  railroads  at  the  outside  can  only 
carry  a  million  tons  a  month  into  New  England.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  never  have  carried  that,  but  they  probably  can ;  so  that  if 
Xew  England  needs  25,000,000  tons  of  coal  a  year  and  the  railroads 
can  only  carry  one-half  that  amount,  the  other  half  has  ^ot  to  go 
some  other  way,  and  the  only  other  wav  there  is  is  to  go  in  by  water, 
and  that  is  the  way  it  has  been  going  in*  the  past. 

Previous  to  the  war  two-thirds  of  the  coal  that  went  into  New 
England  went  from  mines  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  and  was 
hauled  by  the  railroads  to  Chesapeake  Bay  points,  Delaware  River 
to  New  X  ork  tidewater  points,  and  then  was  moved  by  boats  to  cities 
an  the  sound  to  Boston  and  Portland.  When  the  war  came  on  those 
boats  were  taken  away  and  the  coal  had  to  go  by  rail,  and  that  is 
what  brought  about  that  acute  fuel  situation  in  New  England  in 
January,  1918.  The  railroads  were  unable  to  carry  more  than  about 
one-half  that  they  needed  and  the  boats  were  not  available,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  obliged  to  take  some  of  the  (jovernment 
colliers  and  carry  coal  to  New  England  in  order  to  meet  the  situation. 
The  New  Ei^land  people,  of  course,  were  frightened  again.  They 
see  such  a  thing  staring  them  in  the  face  this  year  and  they  say  that 
more  coal  must  go  into  New  England. 

A  great  many  things  entered  into  the  discussion.  It  was  claimed 
by  some  that  the  people  in  New  England  had  not  got  the  coal  and 
were  not  willing  to  pay  the  price.  It  was  claimed  by  others  that  the 
railroads  had  not  furnished  cars  and  it  was  claimed  by  others,  when 
they  did  furnish  the  cars,  the  producers  shipped  the  coal  somewhere 
pLse.  I  do  not  know  what  the  facts  were,  but  in  any  event  this  is 
what  happened.  The  conference  between  the  railroad  managers  and 
the  coal  operators  was  brought  about  and  after  a  full  discussion  of 
the  matter,  this  conference  being  participated  in  by  Mr.  Storrow 
and  other  men  of  New  England  representing:  the  situation,  it  was 
found  that  in  order  to  meet  New  England  requirements,  about  350,000 
tons  a  month  more  coal  should  go  into  New  England  than  actually 
was  going  in  during  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year. 

There  seemed  to  be  going  in  by  rail  all  the  coal  that  could  go  in  by 
rail  but  a  smaller  amount  was  going  in  by  water  than  should  go  in 
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by  water.  It  was  difficult  to  understand  why  that  should  be  so  bei 
cause  there  was  a  surplus  of  boats  at  Hampton  Boads  and  in  He^ 
York,  but  it  developed  upon  inquiry  that  the  rail-and-water  rate 
which  before  the  war  was  much  lower  from  West  Virginia  to  Ne^ 
England  points,  some  50  or  70  cents  lower  than  the  all-railroad  ratej 
was  now  $1.60  higher  than  the  all-rail  rate,  and  people  were  not  willj 
ing  to  ship  by  water  into  New  England  and  pay  $1.50  a  ton  morej 
if  they  could  ship  by  rail  and  pay  $1.50  a  ton  less.  Those  who  wert 
shipping  by  water  were  forced  to  do  it  and  were  forced  to  pay  s^ 
higher  water  rate  because  they  could  not  get  the  rail  transportationJ 

I  went  to  see  Admiral  Benson  about  the  matter,  my  purpose  being 
to  ask  him  first  if  he  could  not  put  more  boats  in  the  service,  becaua^ 
I  understood  at  first  there  was  a  shortage  of  boats.  I  learned  thati 
there  were  plenty  of  boats.  He  said  he  did  have  boats  that  he  could 
put  in.  I  then  asked  him  if  he  could  not  reduce  his  water  rate  to 
carry  coal  to  New  England  at  a  rate  at  least  no  greater  than  the  rail 
roacfc  were  carrying  It  for,  and  after  some  discussion  it  seemed  to 
develop  that  the  rate  at  which  they  were  now  carrying  the  coal  by 
water  was  not  compensatory  and  the  Shipping  Board  did  not  feel 
that  it  could  reduce  the  water  rate  at  that  time  without  sustaining  a 
loss.  So  he  was  unwilling  to  reduce  the  rate,  and  that  is  exactly  how 
the  matter  stands  to-day,  with  this  exception. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  gave  its  order,  7  or  8,  or  9, 
I  do  not  remember  the  number,  but  the  effect  of  it  was  that  the  rail- 
roads should  furnish  cars  enough  to  mines  specified,  to  be  loaded 
with  350,000  tons  of  coal  each  month,  in  addition  to  what  had  been 
going,  and  that  they  should  move  that  coal  in  preference  to  tide- 
water points  and  it  should  go  to  New  England  to  take  care  of  that 
situation. 

Those  two  priority  orders,  one  to  ship  coal  to  New  England  and 
one  to  snip  coal  to  the  Northwest  were  given  because  it  ws^s  believed 
emergencies  were  developing  that  made  it  in  the  public  interest 
necessary  to  take  that  action.  I  believe  that  view  was  absolutely 
right.  1  recommended  that  the  commission  give  those  orders,  and  Tf 
think  they  were  right  in  giving  them.  The  order  to  give  preference 
to  the  loading  of  coal  cars  for  the  time  being  was  for  the  general 
purpose  of  increasing  the  output  of  coaj  so  that  people  could  begin 
to  accumulate. 

you  must  bear  in  mind  that  during  the  year  1918,  when  we  had 
a  fuel  administrator  and  a  director  general,  special  efforts  were  made 
to  increase  the  output  of  coal  because  it  was  thought  necessary  in 
connection  with  the  war;  and  a  larger  output  of  coal  was  shown 
that  year  than  ever  beif ore  or  since :  and  at  the  time  of  the  armistice, 
in  November,  1918,.  T  am  told  there  was  a  larger  stock  of  coal  on 
hand  above  ground  than  ever  before  in  this  country  that  we  have  any 
record  of.  But  immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
people  stopped  buying  coal.'  There  seemed  to  be  the  thought  thai 
coal  was  going  to  be  cheaper  and  they  used  up  their  stocks  of  coal 
to  a  very  considerable  extent.  Contracts  were  not  renewed  and  I 
know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  stocks  generally  were  drawn  upon  for  some 
months.  Then  again  in  the  fall  of  1919,  there  was  quite  a  general 
coal  strike  which  it  has  been  estimated  reduced  the  output  from 
45,000,000  to  50,000,000,  perhaps  60,000,000,  tons  of  coal.     I  hare 
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seen  different  figures  stated.  The  result,  however,  of  using  stocks 
til  at  had  been  accumulating  early  in  1919,  together  with  the  strike 
that  took  place  in  November,  1919,  the  effect  of  those  two  influences 
was  to  practically  wipe  out  all  accumulated  stocks  of  soft  coal  in 
til  is  country,  as  I  understand  it.  I  am  telling  you  what  my  under- 
standing is. 

Then  we  came  to  the  spring  of  this  year  with  no  accumulated 
stocks  on  hand  and  a  rather  active  demand,  accentuated  somewhat 
by  a  foreign  demand,  which  has  taken  as  much  as  1,750,000  to 
!2.»O00,000  tons  of  coal  a  month  overseas. 

We  are  producing,  I  take  it,  as  much  coal  at  the  present  time,  as 
we  need  to  meet  the  current  requirements,  but  we  have  not  been 
accumulating  for  next  winter.  With  that  situation  confronting  the 
commission,  they  felt  and  I  think  they  were  right  in  feeling,  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  do  what  they  could  to  increase  the  production  of 
coal,  so  that  between  now  and  the  fall,  not  only  would  the  Northwest 
be  provided  and  New  England  be  provided,  but  that  stocks  gen- 
erally should  be  built  up  so  that  the  country  should  not  be  short  of 
coal  next  winter. 

These  priority  orders  have  all  been  gfiven  because  it  was  believed 
tbat  these  conditions  that  I  have  referred  to  justified  that  action  and 
I  fuUy  agree  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  did  you  believe  an  emergency  existed  ? 
Mr.  WiLLAKD.  I  certainly  do. 
The  Chairman.  And  the  orders  were  justified? 
Mr.  WiuLARD.  I  certainly  do,  and  such  a  measure  as  was  con- 
templated in  the  transportation  act. 

Tne  Chairman.  How  are  these  orders  working  now  in  the  interest 
of  the  transportation  of  coal  ?  Are  you  able  to  increase  vour  ship- 
ments and  are  you  going  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  I  think  we  will,  but  there  again  we  have  had  an- 
other very  serious  problem  to  deal  with,  and  it  has  only  just  been 
cleared  away.  The  railroads  in  the  country  as  a  whole  performed 
a  very  large  volume  of  transportation  in  the  month  of  March.  But, 
beginning  in  April,  a  switchmen's  strike  started  in  Chicago  which 
spread  generally  all  through  the  eastern  and  southeastern  part  of 
the  country  aud  somewhat  in  the  Central  West.  The  effect  of  that 
strike  was  to  reduce  the  amount  of  business  that  the  railroads  were 
handling.  I  should  guess — and  I  am  only  guessing  on  this — but  it 
undoubtedly  reduced  the  volume  of  business  from  10  or  15  or  20  per 
cent.  In  any  event  it  increased  the  delayed  business,  which  did  not 
number  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  cars ;  it  resulted  in 
nearly  300,000  cars;  in  tact,  285,000  cars  being  held  for  movement 
due  to  that  strike  situation.  That  situation  continued  at  times  some- 
what better  and  at  other  times  worse  until  the  labor  award  was  given 
cmt  just  10  dajs  or  2  weeks  ago. 

That  situation  is  clearing  up,  but  because  of  that  fact  the  railroads 
were  not  able  themselves  to  make  the  best  use  possible  of  the  cars 
that  they  did  have  and  they  did  not  get  as  much  coal  loaded  as  un- 
doubtedly would  have  been  loaded  but  for  those  strikes.  However, 
the  reports  published  by  the  Geological  Survey  indicate  that  during 
the  week  of  July  6  the  mines  in  this  country  were  loading  at  the  rate 
of  about  12,000,000  tons  a  week,  and  that  is  what  we  wanted  to  reach. 
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But  a  little  later  on  the  coal  miners'  strike  broke  out  in  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  and  that  lasted  for  three  weeks,  which  reduced  the  output 
down  to  nine  and  a  half  million  tons.  It  is  believed  that  the  output 
of  the  coal  mines  this  week  will  be  probably  11,000,000  tons  and  per- 
haps next  week  it  will  be  going  at  the  full  12,000,000  tons.  If  so, 
that  will  take  care  of  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  coal  miners  returned  to  work? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  Yes;  generally.  There  is  quite  a  strike,  I  under- 
hand, in  the  anthracite  region  at  the  present  time  which  is  having  a 
perceptible  effect,  but  the  bituminous  coal  operators  generally  are  at 
work,  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  railroad  strikes  of  any  size? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  Not  now,  no.  The  switchmen's  strike  is  not  wholly 
settled  in  Chicago  and  Cleveland  and  some  other  points,  but  it  is  so 
much  better  than  it  was  that  it  is  not  materially  affecting  railway 
operations. 

The  Chairman.  Will  these  wage  settlements  recommended  by  the 
Government  wage  board  be  accepted  generally? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  I  think  they  will,  generally. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  men  and  the  companies? 

Mr.  WiLXARD.  Yes;  the  companies  will  certainly  accept  them  and 
I  think  the  men  will,  as  a  whole. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  a  great  many  people 
in  the  country,  industries  perhaps,  and  others,  failed  to  lay  in  a  sur- 
plus supplj^  of  coal  after  the  armistice,  feeling  perhaps  there  would 
be  a  reauction  of  price. 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  I  rather  think  so.  That  is  my  understanding.  Per- 
haps I  should  not  have  put  it  in  that  way.  They  had  laid  in  lar^e 
stocks  and  they  used  up  those  stocks,  and  1  think  rather  properly  so. 
because  coal  deteriorates  if  it  is  left  lying  too  long.  The  active  indus- 
trial situation  which  justified  them  in  building  up  stocks  had  ceased, 
and  I  suppose  they  might  have  thought  it  was  well  to  use  up  some 
of  their  accumulated  stocks  and  prevent  deterioration.  Then  they 
might  have  thought,  very  properly  so,  that  coal  would  be  cheaper. 
I  think  some  people  did. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  policy  of  the  railroad  director  in 
that  regard? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  I  had  not  anything  to  do  with  that.  I  do  not  know 
except  this,  that  it  was  the  general  policy  of  the  railroads  to  have 
contracts  running  for  periods — railroads  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 
But  I  think  the  director  general  perhaps  did  not  buy  coal  quite  as 
freely  as  might  have  been  well,  rather  expecting  that  prices  would 
be  lower  later  on.  I  get  that  impression.  I  was  not  with  the  Rail- 
road Administration  so  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chatri^ian.  The  committee  has  been  informed  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  actual  difficulty  to-day  is  the  result  of  the  neglect  of  the 
director  to  see  that  surplus  supply  was  provided. 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  I  have  heard  that  stated.  I  can  not  conceive — I  can 
not  state  of  my  own  knowledge.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  road,  with 
which  I  am  connected,  runs  through  almost  a  solid  coal  field,  and 
it  has  never  been  our  practice  in  the  past  to  store  up  coal  in  advance, 
because  we  produce  so  much  coal  everywhere  all  the  time.  At  the  end 
*  Federal  control  we  did  not  have  stock,  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
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we  would  not  have  had  stock.  I  think  we  would  have  had  our  con- 
tracts in  better  shape,  probably,  but  that  is  a  detail.  As  to  the  roads 
cfenerally,  I  am  not  competent  to  speak. 

The  Chairman.  Our  information  was  that  that  has  been  the 
trouble,  and  much  of  the  trouble. 

Mr.  WnxARD.  Well,  that  may  be  true ;  I  do  not  know  of  my  own 
knowledge.  ' 

Air.  MiLiiER.  You  have  on  hand  to-day  about  four  days'  supply? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  In  the  United  States  as  a  whole.    Seemingly,  that  i 
the  best  information  we  can  get. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  statistics  given  by  Mr.  Willard,  perhaps  you 
mi^ht  put  into  tlie  record  at  this  point. 

(The  papers  referred  to  by  Mr.  Willard  are  here  printed  in  full, 
as  follows :) 

[The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,   Daniel   Willard,   preflident,   Baltimore,  Md.] 

Nr.w  York,  August  9,  1020, 
Mr.  FnAXKLiN  T.  M10.ER, 

ypfcial  AHsiafaot  io  i^tmate  Committee  on 

Reconstruction  and  Prodiuition. 

Mv  r>KAi{  Mr.  Mu.lkr:  When  I  was  s't  your  office  a  few  days  since  you  asked 
ine  if  I  could  get  you  information  sliowing  tlie  number  of  cars  of  company  coal 
•-arrlt  d  on  hand  by  the  railroads  in  the  United  Stares  as  a  whole  for  some  period 
«»f  rime.  I  And  upon  inquiry  that  these  flgiu'es  have  lH»en  kept  by  the  Car  Serv- 
ice Conimission  in  Washington  since  the  1st  of  January,  1918,  and  on  the  three 
sluets  next  attached  the  number  of  cars  held  for  company  use  is  shown  by 
weekly  periods.  You  will  note  that  the  average  number  of  cars  so  held  during 
rhe  year  1918  was  38.308;  during  the  year  1919,  42,110;  and  during  the  first 
^ven  months  of  the  preseot  year,  31,630.  While  the  average  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  present  year  was,  as  shown  just  above,  31,630,  tlie  actual  number 
f  cars  on  hand  the  last  week  in  July  was  only  27,161. 

1  suppose  this  would  moan  approximately  1,350,000  tons  of  coal  held  at  all 
iK^mts  in  the  United  States  in  cars  for  railroad  use,  and  I  would  also  suppose, 
although  I  have  no  definite  information,  that  the  amount  of  coal  so  held  would 
represent  about  what  the  railroads  as  a  whole  would  use  In  every  thn  e  to  five 
<lay».  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  possible  for  the  railroads  to  safely  reduce  the 
iiinnl)e'-  of  cars  held  in  this  way. 

I  may  add  also  in  this  connection  that  it  i.<  the  practice  of  many  of  the  roads, 
inohably  all  of  the  roads  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  carry  at  least  a  portion 
of  their  surplus  coal  in  cars  unfit  for  general  revenue  busln(»hs.  so  the  figures 
that  are  shown  on  the  attached  slieets  do  not  by  any  means  indicate  that  the 
*ars  so  lield,  if  unloaded,  could  ba  used  for  movement  of  revenue  freight. 

If  there  Is  any  further  information  which  you  deshe  V\  Uiis  connection,  I 
shall  be  ver>'  glad  indeed  to  furnish  it  if  possible  to  do  so. 
Verj-  truly,  yours, 

1).    WiLLAUU. 

Chairman  Advisory  Committee. 

American  Railroad  Associatimi  Commission  tm  Car  Service — Cars  of  company 
fuel,  coal  and  coke,  on  hand  for  years  191S,  1919,  and  1920  to  date. 
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1920. 

Jan.  2 38,001 

.Inn.  9 36,678 

Jan.  16 83.680 

Jj.n.  23 32,399 

Jan.  30 32,997 

Feb.  6 31,785 

FH).  13 34,423 

IVb.  20 30.791 

Vi-U.  27 82.158 

Mnr.  5 32,310 


1020— Continued. 

Mar.  12 31,542 

Mar.  19 31,578 

Mar.  26 29, 663 

Apr.  2 30,  842 

Apr.  9 29,  723 

Apr.   16 31,073 

Apr.   23 32,  765 

Apr.  30 34, 138 

May  7 35, 133 

May  14 33,340 
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May  21 32,025 

May  28 32, 335 

June  4 32. 151 

June  11 20, 163 

June  18 ' 29,708 

June  25 27,616 

July  2 28, 313 

July  9 . 28,214 

July  ]6 27,148 

July  23 27,161 


Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mur. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

June 

June 

June 

June 

July 

July 

July 

July 

Auff. 

Auf?. 

Aujr. 

AUR. 


Average 31, 630 

1010. 

3 50,034 

10 45,787 

17 40.045 

24 53, 101 

31 55, 458 

7 54,041 

14 50,041 

21 40,201 

28 47. 420 

7 47.301 

14 40,256 

21 40,576 

28 50.004 

4 52.405 

11  51, 400 

18 48,300 

25 45,021 

2 48,780 

0 47,718 

16 47.303 

23 48,740 

30 40.600 

6 51,772 

13 51.140 

20 50,203 

27 . 40,260 

4 47.210 

11 43.625 

18 43,633 

25 42,275 

1 40,746 

8 38,154 

15 36.012 

22 33.700 


lOlO-^Oontliiaed. 

Aug.  20 31, 

Sept  5 29, 

Sept.  12 27. 

Sept  19 26. 

Sept  26 26, 

Oct  8 27, 

Oct  10 28, 

Oct  17 29, 

Oct  24 29. 

Oct  31 29, 

Nov.  7 34, 

Nov.  14 30, 

Nov.  21 30. 

Nov.  28 30, 

Dec.  5 37, 

Dec.  12 40, 

Dec.  19 40, 

Dec.  26 39. 


ST- 
53( 
691 
oil 
2V 
Sit] 

114 

191 
412 
224 
301 
73:: 
05-* 
217 
1S& 
79-J 


Average 42,  1K» 


1018. 

Jan.  1 29, 

Jan.  15 34, 

Feb.  1 31, 

Feb.  15 35, 

Mar.  1 37, 

Mar.  15 41, 

Apr.  1 46, 

Apr.  15 41, 

May  1 41, 

May  15 41, 

June  1 42, 

June  15 39, 

July  1 37, 

July  15 , 36, 

Auk.  1 37, 

Aug.  15 40, 

Sept  1 36, 

Sept  15 33, 

Oct.  15 36, 

Nov.  8 33, 

Dec.  6 39, 

Dec.  13 36, 

Dic  20 40, 

Deo.  27 48, 


3(M' 

8.13 
840 

irc 

2C« 
84<« 

3Ui«| 

4«>) 
33:v 

7*;s 
!.■»: 
44;;  I 
3!^: 

247 
TJX) 
2SH 
0 

i:>' 
16! 


Average 38,  :^»! 


Mr.  WiLLABD.  I  think  I  got  this  prepared  at  Mr.  Miller's  requet, 
showing  the  number  of  cars  of  coal  held  in  the  United  States  witl 
fuel  coal  to-day.  It  is  much  lower  to-day  than  it  has  ever  been  al 
any  time  since  that  record  has  been  kept.    It  has  only  been  kepi 

three  years. 
The  Chairman.  This  deals  with  the  surplus  supplies  of  the  rail 

roads? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  Yes.    That  is  an  estimate.    It  might  be  five  day 
or  three  days.     Somewhat  around  that,  four  or  five  days. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Willard,  do  you  believe  that  pri 
right  in  principle? 

Mr.  Willard.  Absolutely,  in  cases  of  emergency. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  wholly  effective  m  practice  ? 


priorities  ai 
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Mr,  WiLLABD.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  anything  is  wholly  effec- 
ire.  You  must  bear  this  in  mind.  The  transportation  act  is  a  new 
ict  and  we  are  taking  a  step  forward  in  railroading,  in  our  conception 
)f  the  duty  of  the  railroads.  As  I  pointed  out  at  the  beginning,  no 
)ne  ever  seemed  to  think  10  years  ago  that  it  was  the  duty  of  one 
-ailroad  to  see  that  another  railroad  was  able  to  do  business  or  to 
ake  care  of  its  business,  but  to-day  there  is  a  general  public  con- 
ception that  the  railroads  as  a  whole  must  take  care  of  the  bus|iness 
)f  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  If 
hat  conception  is  right,  then  I  am  sure  it  must  also  be  right  that  in 
imes  of  emergency,  as  the  transportation  act  provides,  it  mi^ht  come 
ibout  that  in  the  public  interest  one  kind  of  business  ought  to  be 
novcd  faster  than  some  other  kind  of  business  less  important,  not 
luimportant,  but  less  important  in  the  public  interest  at  that  par- 
ioular  time.     I  think  that  is  a  sound  principle. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is,  Mr.  Willard,  but,  of  course,  these 
)riority  orders  often  work  favorably  to  the  interest  of  some  and  a 
|:rave  injustice,  if  not  almost  destruction,  to  others. 

Mr.  Willard.  That  is  so.  It  has  been  with  considerable  reason 
hat  in  the  application  of  priority  orders  in  favor  of  the  movement 
>f  soft  coal  that  some  of  the  coal  that  is  being  so  moved  is  being 
ised  in  ways  that  might  be  said  to  be  inimical  to  the  public  interest, 
ertainly  not  in  the  public  interest,  and  that  coal  for  that  purpose 
tu<rht  not  to  be  given  priority  movement.  I  grant  that,  but  it  is  one 
>f  the  details  oi  the  whole  problem;  and  unless  you  go  back  to  the 
ilea  of  a  fuel  administrator  and  all  that  that  implies,  I  do  not  see 
low  you  are  going  to  cover  a  matter  of  that  kind.  It  is  one  of  the 
ittle  evils  that  you  have  to  take  to  bring  about  a  greater  good. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  about  the  feasibility  of  going 
•ack  to  the  Federal  control  of  fuel  supply  and  distribution  ? 

Mr.  Willard.  I  am  opposed  to  the  whole  thing  in  principle.  That 
5  not  the  way  we  have  done  it  in  this  country.  I  do  not  think  we 
hould  have  fuel  administrators  or  any  other  kind  of  administrators 
xcept  as  they  may  be  necessary  in  some  particular  emergency.  In 
rinciple  I  am  opposed  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  drafting  of  these  priority  orders  the  rail- 
oad  authorities  were  quite  generally  consulted,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Willard.  Oh,  yes;  we  were  consulted  as  to  the  thing  to  be 
ccomplished.    The  comtnission  prepared  the  order  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  Were  any  of  these  orders  issued  at  the  direct  re- 
uest  of  the  railways? 

Mr.  Whxard.  I  think  all  of  them  were.  I  think  we  recommended 
lat  they  all  be  issued. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  urged  on  the  commission,  too? 

Mr.  Willard.  Yes ;  1  put  it  that  way.  If  I  did  not  urge  them,  i 
ould  have  urged  them  if  I  had  had  the  opportunities.    Others  did, 

suppose. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  secur- 
ig  a  hearing  before  this  commission  on  July  9,  having  to  do  with 
18  distribution  and  transportation  of  building  material.  You  were 
lere,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Willard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  there  at  the  request  of  the  commission! 
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Mr.  WiLLARD.  No ;  I  just  came  there.  I  got  a  notice  of  the  hear- 
ing, as  everybody  else  did.  and  as  chainnan  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee it  just  occurred  to  me  that  probably  I  ought  to  be  there ;  and 
so  I  was  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  by  the  hearings  that  you  closed  the  dis- 
cussion that  day. 

Mr.  WiiXARD.  Well,  I  did,  because  there  was  not  anybody  else 
there  representing  the  railroads,  and  they  asked  me  if  1  had  any- 
thing to  say  and  I  did;  and  so  I  said  it.  I  stayed  there.  I  heard 
all  that  was  said  during  the  three  days. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  prepare  the  findings  of  the  commission 
as  a  result  of  that  hearing? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  No ;  I  didn't  see  them  at  all.  I  left  that  afternoon. 
Whatever  the  findings  were  I  learned  by  letter  from  the  commission, 
as  I  presume  the  others  did. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  preparing  the  find- 
ings? 

Mr.  Willari).  Oh,  no ;  nothing  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  instance? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  Not  in  that  instance.  This  may  be  said  that  is  a 
matter  of  record,  that  in  the  remarks  that  I  made  before  the  commis- 
sion I  said  that  I  thought  the  orders  should  be  extended  and  not 
made  void  as  was  recommended,  but  I  thought  the  commission  might 
well  consider  exempting  more  cars,  making  a  little  better  definitioi^ 
of  what  was  a  coal  car,  that  I  suggested  some  other  things  that  I 
thought  might  be  done,  but  that  was  all  I  said  at  any  time.  What- 
ever 1  said  to  the  commission  about  the  order  I  saia  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  or  your  associates  conferred  with  the 
operators  in  regard  to  priority  orders  before  their  issuance? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  Yes;  1  have.  I  can  not  say  that  so  many  of  my 
associates  have  done  that.  We  did  that  beiore  the  New  England 
order  was  issued  and  possibly  the  Lake  orders.  The  members  of  the 
whole  advisory  committee  were  called  together  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter, and  I  think  we  did  meet  some  of  the  coal  operators;  I  am  not 
sure  as  to  that.    We  did  in  the  New  England  case,  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  The  commission  has  conferred  with  the  operators, 
to  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  I  fancy  so. 

The  Chairman.  Before  issuing  these  orders  ? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  Yes;  I  know  they  have  in  some  instances. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  you  these  questions,  Mr.  WiUard. 
because  from  all  over  the  country  come  letters  to  us  and  demaiitls 
for  relief  for  housing.  That  was  the  primary  purpose  of  this 
committee  when  it  was  appointed,  although  in  the  resolution  w^e  art 
given  extensive  authority  to  inquire  into  other  things,  and  there  i^ 
a  feeling  among  many  people  throughout  the  country  that  perhaps 
those  coal  orders  went  too  far  as  against  the  interest  of  the  rev-t. 
During  certain  periods  of  the  year,  for  instance,  building  is  e^sy 
to  be  done,  perhaps  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  1st  of  November. 
and  after  that  it  is  more  difficult  and  much  more  expensive,  and  a 
lot  of  people  feel  that  perhaps  one  of  the  great  crying  needs  will 
be  to  see  tnat  in  the  great  cities  of  the  country  something  is  done  to 
increase  housing  for  people  to  live  in,  and  we  have  talked  to  vou 
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about  that,  and  we  are  trying  to  do  something  to  help  that  situation. 
I  have  a  question  here  whicn  deals  with  that :  Were  other  interests 
considered  in  formulating  these  recommendations? 

Mr.  WiiXAKD.  Of  course,  in  formulating  the  recommendations  it 
was  done  with  the  full  appreciation  of  the  effect  which  it  would  have 
upon  the  movement  of  other  material,  not  with  reference  to  any 
specific  thing.  It  was  appreciated,  of  course,  that  that  would  re- 
strict the  movement  of  material  necessary  for  road  building  and  the 
putting  up  of  buildings  of  various  kinds,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
rhat  was  known,  but  I  think  we  must  first  of  all  keep  this  con- 
stantly in  mind :  We  are  at  the  moment  confronted  with  an  actual 
shortage  of  transportation  facilities.  That  we  must  accept  as  a 
starting  point. 

Xow,  having  a  situation  where  there  are  not  sufficient  transporta- 
tion facilities  to  go  around  and  to  move  all  of  the  business  that  wants 
to  move,  what  would  you  do,  what  ought  you  to  do?  Should  you 
move  everything  on  a  basis  of  parity  with  everything  else,  whether 
it  was  of  importance  to  the  punlic  or  not,  or  should  you  exercise  a 
wise  discrimination  as  contemplated  in  the  law.  I  think  that  that 
is  the  course  you  should  follow  and  that  is  the  course  the  commis- 
sion did  follow.  In  being  human  they  may  not  have  followed  it  in 
the  best  possible  way,  but  so  far  as  1  can  see  I  think  the  commis- 
sion did  exactly  right  in  issuing  these  priority  orders,  all  of  them 
that  had  been  given  up  to  date. 

Xow,  I  don't  think  it  necessarily  follows  that  with  these  priori- 
ties in  effect  that  all  of  road  builaing  or  all  construction  of  houses 
and  shops  is  going  to  stop.  Undoubtedly  activities  of  that  kind  will 
l>e  checked  some  if  they  depend  on  transportation  by  rail,  because 
there  isn't  at  this  moment  enough  transportation  by  rail  to  go 
around,  and  we  have  got  to  deal  with  that  situation. 

Xow,  the  reason  there  isn't  transportation  enough  to  go  around, 
if  I  may  speak  of  that  phase  of  it  a  minute,  is  clear,  so  it  seems  to 
me,  and  I  am  speaking  not  in  criticism  of  anything:  I  am  just  try- 
insT  to  state  the  facts  as  I  understand  them. 

During  the  period  of  Federal  control  of  26  months  the  Govern- 
ment purchased  100,000  new  freight  cars  and  2,000  locomotives. 
That  wasn't  quite  as  much  as  the  railroads  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  purchasing  for  12  months,  and  the  Government  only  made  that 
purchase  in  26  months.  So  apparently  there  wasn't  purchased  dur- 
in«r  that  period  the  customary  amount  of  new  railway  equipment  to 
keep  up  with  the  needs  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  number  you  have  indicated  delivered? 

Mr.  WiLLABD.  It  has  been  delivered  now,  and  during  that  same 
period  there  were  some  40,000  or  60,000  delivered  that  were  purchased 
by  the  railroads  before  Federal  control,  but  which  went  into  the 
average  figures  purchased  in  those  periods. 

Xow,  not  only  was  there — I  don't  want  to  say  a  failure  or  anything 
of  that  sort,  but  not  only  was  the  number  of  cars  purchased  during 
Federal  control  less  than  previous,  but  the  condition  of  the  cars 
at  the  end  of  Federal  control  was  much  less  efficient,  the  standard 
was  lower  than  was  customary  before  the  beginning  of  Federal  con- 
trol. There  again  I  am  not  criticizing.  During  the  war  it  was  de- 
sirable that  every  man  and  every  pound  of  steel  should  be  used  when 
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necessary  to  win  the  war.  That  we  always  consent  to,  and  most  of 
the  railroads  got  along  as  best  they  could.  But  the  roads  didn't 
take  care  of  the  cars  as  they  should  have.  They  didn't  fix  the  roofs, 
thev  didn't  fix  the  floors,  they  didn't  fix  the  sides,  and  the  result 
is  that  a  very  lar^  proportion  of  the  box  cars  are  unfit  to  carry  wheat 
and  flour  and  things  of  that  sort,  just  because  during  the  war  they 
used  the  available  men  and  material  to  do  something  else.  I  am  not 
criticizing.  Perhaps  the  practice  should  be  criticized;  I  am  not  at- 
tempting to  say  so.  I  prefer  to  say  it  was  an  actual  result  of  the 
war.  It  happened  anyway  and  that  is  a  condition  which  confronts 
us  to-day. 

Now,  we  are  trying,  the  railroads  are,  to  repair  the  cars.  We  have 
viewed  the  matter  this  way:  Here  is  a  situation  where  in  the  first 
place  we  haven't  got  enough  cars  and  enough  engines,  we  haven't 
got  enough  transportation  lacilities,  and  here  we  have  an  unlimited 
demand  for  movement  by  transportation  at  this  time.  Now,  what 
ought  we  to  do  ?  Why,  clearly  to  make  the  best  use  possible  and  the 
most  discriminating  use  possible  of  what  we  have  got. 

Now,  during  the  period  of  Federal  control  the  railway  facilities 
were  not  being  increased  as  everything  else  of  productive  capacity 
was  being  increased.  Factories  were  being  built  in  an  immense 
proportion  and  old  factories  and  mills  were  being  enlarged,  more 
acres  were  cultivated  than  ever  before,  and  every  activity,  the  gen- 
erally productive  activities,  in  all  directions  were  very  greatly  in- 
creased during  the  war.  Of  course  shops  are  not  making  munitions 
now,  but  they  are  making  something  else,  they  are  using  some  of  the 
shops  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Miu^R.  You  recognize  that  housing  was  curtailed  during  the 
war  to  a  greater  extent  than  railroads? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  Housing  was  curtailed. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  to  a  greater  extent  than  railroads? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  Well,  it  may  have  been.' 

Mr.  Miller.  And  it  has  been  curtailed  since  the  war  even  more 
than  it  was  during  the  war? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  That  may  be;  I  don't  know  that.  I  wouldn't  con- 
sider housing  as  necessarily  productive.  I  had  in  mind  only  tha<« 
things  that  developed  freight,  producing  freight  things,  but  I  quite 
a^ee  with  you  that  house  building  couldn't  go  on  and  road  buildin? 
didn't  go  on,  and  so  that  while  they  are  not  producers  of  freight  in 
an  active  sense  in  a  negative  way  they  are. 

There  is  an  accumulated  demand  tor  house-building  material  anil 
road-building  material  which  adds  to  the  demands  for  transportation 
at  the  present  time  as  the  result  of  the  war.  Now,  that  is  the  situa- 
tion to  be  dealt  with.  You  can  not  handle  all  of  it  just  now.  The 
railroads  can  not  get  new  cars  and  new  engines  immediately  if  w«' 
had  the  money.  It  takes  time,  and  probably  it  would  be  some  m<mth> 
before  we  could  add  very  greatly  in  the  way  of  new  cars  and  new 
engines.  Now,  we  must  try  and  do  the  best  with  what  we  have.  EvtT. 
if  we  do  the  best  we  are  able  to  do  with  what  we  have  we  can  ncft 
do  it  all. 

Well,  is  there  any  relative  importance  between  the  things  to  l^e 
done?  The  commission  thought  there  was:  that  the  question  of  coal 
was  of  the  first  importance,  and  I  thought  so,  too;  but  I  think  it  is 
important  to  do  all  these  other  things,  and  I  said  at  this  hearing  ir. 
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Washington  to  which  you  have  referred  that  I  believed  it  would  be 
possible  by  cooperation  between  the  carriers  and  the  representatives 
of  the  shippers  in  the  various  communities  to  move  in  some  Aohime 
the  things  necessarj'  to  carry  on  most  of  these  undertakings. 

To  be  specific,  I  think  we  should  make  a  special  effort  to  move 
material  necessary  for  apartment  houses,  for  dwelling  houses,  for 
hospitals,  for  improvements  necessary  from  the  public  standpoint — 
pumping  plants,  water  facilities,  things  of  that  kind.  I  tliink  we 
should  make  it  possible  by  cooperation  to  move  the  materials  neces- 
sary to  keep  our  streets  and  roads  in  repair,  and  wherever  romls  or 
^treets  have  been  torn  up  because  of  contemplated  improvements 
all  of  that  material  should  be  furnished  to  put  all  of  them  in  good 
condition. 

Xow,  I  don't  believe  it  would  be  possible  to  go  forward  with  ex- 
teuh-ive  programs  of  road  reconstruction  right  at  this  moment.  I 
think  that  will  have  to  be  deferred  again,  unless  you  consider  them 
of  more  importance  than  getting  coal  to  the  Northwest  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  I  think  that  will  have  to  be  checked  another  year. 
If  we  start  off  right  another  spring  and  begin  in  the  spring  early 
to  move  the  coal  to  the  Northwest  and  move  it  to  New  England 
and  not  let  it  all  back  up  in  the  tail  end  of  the  season,  I  think  we 
will  probably  get  through  next  summer  with  such  additional  f  acilitie^s 
as  we  may  have,  so  that  there  will  be — I  hope  it  won't  be  necessary  to 
jrive  any  priority  orders  at  all  another  season,  and  I  very  strongly 
l)elieve  that  it  wiU  not  be  necessary. 

But  this  season  these  priority  orders  for  coal  movement  have  got 
to  stay  in  effect,  so  I  think,  until  November,  we  will  say,  else  there 
will  be  a  coal  shortage  up  north. 

Now,  during  that  time  we  can  do  a  lot  by  cooperation  to  take  care 
of  these  most  important  activities;  not  all  of  them,  but  those  that  I 
have  mentioned,  and  we  are  doing  it.  Since  the  meetinpr  in  Wash- 
ington conferences  have  been  held  in  Pittsburgh,  in  Philadelphia, 
in  Kaleigh,  N.  C,  and  many  have  taken  place  in  Washington. 

Now,  It  has  been  found  after  going  into  the  matter  that  in  some 
instances  the  railroad  officers  haven't  properly  interpreted  the  order, 
and  that  has  been  straightened  out,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the 
user  of  freight  could  procure  his  material  in  some  other  way  and 
take  advantage  of  the  movement  of  empty  cars,  and  then  some  70 
or  80  special  permits  have  been  granted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  on  the  recommendation  of  our  car-service  commission 
•rrowing  out  of  the  conferences  such  as  I  have  referred  to,  these  per- 
mits tatting  care  of  this  character  of  freight.  The  railroads  would 
l)e  ordered  to  assign  10  cars  or  15  cais,  »S  cars  a  day,  for  the  movement 
of  a  certain  kind  of  material  to  be  used  in  a  certain  piivi)ose. 

Xow,  we  are  doing  that  constantly  all  the  time,  and  it  was  my 
sii<r£re55tion  then  that  wherever  there  was  a  serious  situation  that 
really  ought  to  be  fixed — dwelling  houses  that  should  be  fixed  to  take 
care  of  people  who  have  no  homes,  hospitals,  water  works,  fire  de- 
partment, things  of  that  kind — I  am  sure  we  can  move  the  niaterials 
to  keep  all  these  things  going,  and  I  am  sure  the  commission  will 
modify  its  order  on  showing  made  in  particular  cases  so  far  as  m-iv 
he  necessary  to  do  that,  providing  they  are  not  asked  to  modify  it 
so  nu!ch  fis'to  defer t  the  puq^ose  of  the  priority  order  itself. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Willard,  a  week  two  ago  we  had  a  meeting 
here  of  gentlemen  interested  in  building  material  to  see  what  couM 
be  done  to  bring  material  into  the  bigger  cities  in  the  East  to  relieve 
the  housing  shortage.  One  cement  manufacturer  told  me  that  he  was 
able  to  manufacture  and  ship  to  the  market  for  consumption  about 
250.000  barrels  of  cement  a  month.  Under  the  transportation  condi- 
tions now  prevailing  he  could  only  ship  100,000.  The  same  thin^ 
<?dme  from  like  people  and  other  people  interested? 

Mr.  WiLi^RD.  Yes;  but  I  don't  know  whether  the  market  de- 
ip.anded  all  of  his  output  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  same  time  the  building  interests  all  over 
this  country  were  contending  that  they  were  very  short  of  building 
material ;  that  men  who  wanted  cement  for  immediate  use  were  com- 
pelled to  buy  on  spot  orders.  That  all  tended  to  hold  back  building 
of  whatever  was  goinff  on  and  tended  to  increase  cost. 

Mr.  Willard.  Well,  I  am  informed  that  within  the  last  30  day> 
there  has  been  generally  a  very  active  movement  of  cement.  As  1 
suggested  to  Mr.  Miller,  I  believe  if  you  would  have  a  committer 
appointed  here  in  New  York  to  find  out  just  what  particular  con- 
struction of  an  important  character  in  your  opinion  ought  to  \>e 
started  at  once  in  the  public  interest  and  would  find  out  the  kintls  of 
material  necessary  to  go  on  with  the  construction  and  would  meet 
with  the  committee  of  railroad  officials,  of  which  Mr.  Truesdale  is  tlie 
chairman — and  I  have  asked  him  to  be  here  to-day,  so  that  he  might 
be  fully  acquainted  with  what  your  desireg  are — I  believe  it  would  W 
possible,  in  spite  of  these  priority  orders,  to  bring  in  all  the  material 
that  you  need  for  those  important  purposes.  We  have  been  able  to 
do  it  elsewhere. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  contend  here  that  the  only  difficulty  in  th^* 
housing  situation  is  the  transportation  question:  I  know  that  is  y\A 
one  phase  of  it. 

Mr.  AViiXARD.  I  think  we  can  help  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  know  that  here  in  the  citv  of  New  York, 
and  I  base  it  on  the  testimony  of  Mr.  ^lann,  the  chairman  of  tlif 
mayor's  housing  committee,  who  is  our  present  tenement-house  coni 
niissioner,  that  we  are  going  to  be  short  this  fall  about  1(X),000  to 
120,000  apartments,  and  when  the  building-material  man  and  tlu 
builder  tells  me  that  he  can't  get  material  and  that  the  difficulty  i^ 
transportation,  that  seems  to  be  one  that  we  ought  to  try  to  help.  1 
have  here  part  of  the  testimony  before  that  hearing  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  note  your  reference,  as  you  have  repeated 
again  here,  of  your  des&re  and  the  railroad  men's  desire  to  keep  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  men  interested  in  the  housing  business  and 
in  the  use  of  building  material  generally,  and  then  I  know  of  vour 
talk  with  Mr.  Miller,  my  assistant  on  the  committee.  We  had  be- 
lieved that  your  idea  was  that  in  all  the  communities  where  there  wa? 
a  real  housing  need  a  committee  of  responsible  men  would  be  ap- 
pointed, as  you  have  suggested.  But  the  letter  that  we  receive*! 
from  you  the  other  day  gave  us  the  impression  that  you  were  back'n-: 
up  on  that  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  Willard   The  letter  from  me?    I  am  sorry  if  I  gave  that  ini 
nre^sion.  because  it  didn't  have  that  intent  at  all.    The  point  T  havt- 
in  mind  is  this:  A  local  committee,  or  rather,  the  subject   is  not 
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wholly  a  local  one.  It  reaches  out.  Now,  the  building  operations 
of  New  York  do  not,  so  far  as  transportation  is  concerned,  reach 
far  beyond  New  York.  What  I  meant  to  imply  was  that  it  might 
take  a  committee  of  a  little  broader  scope  than,  perhaps,  a  local 
committee.  During  the  war  it  was  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Di- 
rector General  and  of  the  Fuel  Administrator  to  readjust  all  orders 
wherever  possible  so  that  the  man  using  coal  would  be  accommo- 
ilated — everything  else  to  close  down  whether  they  liked  it  or  not. 
I  think  at  the  same  time  that  in  times  of  emergency,  in  times  of 
peace,  we  might  consider  the  readjustment  of  orders  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transportation  and  make  better  use  of  cars.  Now,  that  is 
une  of  the  thin^  that  I  thought  should  be  considered.  I  am  sorry  I 
frave  ,you  that  mipression.  I  am  quite  of  the  same  opinion  that  I 
was  in  Washington,  and  all  the  conferences  that  wc  have  had  so 
far  have  served  to  confirm  me  that  much  can  be  accomplished  in 
that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Since  our  first  talk  we  called  upon  the  railroads, 
us  you  suggested,  in  some  definite  cases,  and  have  gotten  results. 

Mr.  WiLXARD.  We  can  do  all  of  these  things,  tyen.iior. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  done  a  great  many  things  of  that  kind, 
but,  of  course,  that  isn't  our  function;  but  your  suggestion  of  co- 
operation rather  impressed  us,  and  we  thought  this :  where  we  could 
take  up  that,  and  wherever  some  effort  was  made  to  impose  upon  you 
>r  anyone  else  in  expecting  something  to  be  done  iliat  couldn't  be 
[lone,  we  were  here  to  stand  them  oflF  where  it  was  unjust  or  unfair 
to  ask  you  those  things. 

Mr.  WiiiiiARD.  It  is  only  fair  that  I  should  say  that  wherever  we 
dave  had  conferences  with  shippers  since  the  Washington  meeting 
we  found  the  shippers  most  willing  to  cooperate  in  every  possible 
way,  and  we  have  been  able,  I  think,  in  a  very  great  majority  of  the 
'•ases  either  to  meet  their  wants  or  to  partly  satisfy  them ;  their  wants, 
of  course,  might,  in  some  cases,  have  to  be  postponed  for  a  time.  In 
any  event,  the  conferences  have  been  very  cordial  and  in  most  in- 
stances we  have  been  able  to  meet  the  situation. 

Now,  please  understand  this:  I  don't  want  you  to  think  from 
mything  that  I  say  that  the  railroads  by  cooperation  or  any  other 
way  wiU  be  able  to  move  all  the  building  material  and  road  material 
aecessary  to  go  on  with  great,  extensive  building  programs  right  at 
this  moment.  They  can't  do  it.  There  are  not  transportation  facili- 
ties enough  in  this  country  to  do  it.  That's  the  answer  to  that.  We 
ran't  go  ahead  ;just  now  with  the  road-building  program  contem- 
plated by  a  national  budget  of  $600,000,000,  but  we  certainly  can 
irrange  some  way  to  move  all  the  material  necessary  to  repair  roads 
ind  streets  that  have  been  torn  up  or  in  any  sense  made  impassable, 
md  go  along  in  many  ways,  perhaps  with  the  original  program,  pro- 
riding  only  the  material  moves  in  the  direction  of  the  empty  cars. 
Vluch  of  it  does. 

Now,  I  want  to  repeat  that  wherever  there  is  a  housing  problem 
)r  a  hospital  or  a  waterworks  or  a  gas  house,  something  necessary 
in  the  public  interest,  and  there  may  be  many  other  things  not  so 
lecessarv,  where  any  of  those  things  exist  I  do  believe  that  it  will 
ye  possible  during  the  continuation  of  these  priority  orders  to  move 
he  material  necessary  to  let  those  operations  go  on.    Wherever  we 
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have  had  a  concrete  case  we  have  so  far  been  able  to  meet  it,  and  I 
believe  if  your  committee  here  will  find  out  just  what  material  thev 
need  to  carry  out  the  program  that  they  are  able  to  carry  out — don't 
ask  us  to  move  material  in  twice  the  quantity  that  you  can  possibly 
use— but  if  you  have  got  the  money  and  the  plans  and  consent  to  go 
on  with  a  building  program  that  you  can  accomplish  in  the  next  six 
months  providing  you  had  the  transportation,  I  believe  we  can  givt 
you  the  transportation. 

Mr.  Miller.  For  instance.  Mr.  Willard,  there  is  a  main  highway 
between  Atlantic  City  and  Irhiladelphia  which  has  been  held  up  for 
about  a  year.  Ten  miles  of  it  are  graded  and  the  materials  are  there. 
and  they  are  waiting  for  five  cars  a  day  of  pebbles.  That  work  mu5t 
be  done  right  away  or  else  it  can  not  be  done  this  season ;  the  road 
will  be  held  up  another  year.  Would  that  be  a  case  of  which  you 
have  spoken? 

Mr.  Willard.  That,  you  say,  is  the  main  highway 

Mr.  Miller.  Between  Atlantic  City  and  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Willard.  That  is  over  the  Beading  road  or  the  Pennsylvania  f 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  the  main  highway. 

Mr.  Willard.  I  am  surprised  that  that  hasn't  been  attended  to. 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  the  application  for  movement  of  the  material 
has  been  denied  bv  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad ;  they  can't  do- 
Mr.  Willard.  How  long  ago? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  don't  know ;  within  a  few  days  it  has  been  brought 
to  our  attention. 

Mr.  Willard.  We  had  a  committee  appointed  to  take  care  of  ju>t 
such  things  in  that  particular  region. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  has  been  drawn  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Willard.  Right  there,  in  order  to  have  the  facts  would  you 
give  me  a  memorandum  and  I  will  look  into  it  myself?  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  deal  with  that. 

Mr.  Miller.  There  is  another  case:  A  main  highway  bridge  acro!^ 
the  Connecticut  River  at  Springfield.  It  has  been  ordered  by  the 
court  of  Massachusetts  to  be  completed  within  a  specific  time  on 
account  of  the  danger  of  the  other  bridge.  Six  thousand  piles  were 
necessary  for  the  job.  That  will  take  60  cars  that  have  got  to  come 
from  Maryland  and  some  heavy  timber  is  necessary  that  comes  from 
the  West.  That  job  has  got  to  be  done  at  once,  because  a  change  of 
water  levels  in  the  Connecticut  River  will  make  it  impossible  to  (h 
it  later  and  the  thing  will  have  to  be  postponed  for  a  y^ar.  Is  that 
an  emergency  in  your  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Willard.  Oh,  I  tnink  so.  I  know  that  country.  But  why  it 
the  world  they  ever  bought  those  piles  in  Maryland,  I  don't  kiiow. 
They  might  as  well  have  bought  them  in  Mars,  so  far  as  the  difficultv 
in  transportation  is  concerned.  They  have  got  to  be  gotten  throu|rii 
this  New  York  region  and  they  could  have  gotten  tnem  in  Maine 
much  easier.  That  is  a  difficult  job.  But  if  that  bridge  work  b 
held  up  at  this  minute  waiting  for  those  piles,  I  will  undertake  to 
say  that  we  will  move  the  piles  if  you  can  get  them  in  Marylaiui. 
but  God  knows  that  that  is  the  worst  place  you  could  have  gone  to. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  had  a  telephone  message  from  the  engineer  InA 
night   and  a  letter  from  the  contractor  this  morning.     There  is 
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also  a  case  of  a  33-fainily  house  in  Brooklyn,-  for  which  they  have 
been  waiting  for  material  for  six  or  eight  months.  Would  you  con- 
sider that  an  emergency  matter? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  I  would  consider  it  a  matter  that  I  would  fix  in  some 
way. 

Mr.  Miller.  Now,  in  your  letter,  Mr.  Willard,  you  say  that  "  if 
developments  in  any  particular  section  due  to  shortage  of  transpor- 
tation are  such  that  a  situation  has  been  brought  about  that  seemed 
inimical  to  the  general  public  interest  that  possibly  a  conference  be- 
tween the  committees  as  suggested  and  a  like  committee  of  the  rail- 
road officials  would  be  helpftil."  It  seems  that  emergency  occurred 
some  time  ago,  it  is  here  now,  and  that  the  machinery  for  meeting  it 
should  be  put  into  motion  at  once.  Would  it  be  your  desire  to  create 
that  machinery  now,  or  is  it  the  inference  from  your  letter  to  in- 
definitely postpone  it? 

Mr.  T^^iLLARD.  No ;  Mr.  Truesdale  is  the  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee. He  is  right  here.  He  is  in  session  this  minute  and  is  prepared 
to  meet  the  chairman  of  your  committee  whenever  you  are  ready  to 
take  it  up. 

Now,  what  I  meant  was  this :  That  I  didn't  want  the  practice,  the 
thought,  to  get  abroad  that  whenever  a  man  wanted  a  carload  of 
material,  instead  of  taking  it  up  with  the  local  representative  he 
should  go  to  the  committee,  because  that  would  be  cumbersome  and 
roundabout.  First  of  all,  do  it  in  the  usual  way,  if  you  could,  and 
then  if  he  couldn't  do  it,  why,  then,  we  would  do  it  with  these  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  Miller.  Isn't  it  all  a  question  of  the  definition  of  "  necessity  " 
after  all? 

Mr.  Willard.  Of  course,  if  there  were  no  "  necessity  "  we  wouldn't 
]>e  talking  about  it.  I  am  sure  the  commission  will  feel  just  as  vou 
do  that  housing  is  a  matter  of  prime  necessity  and  I  am  confident 
we  can  work  it  out.  Now,  the  other  day  I  had  a  letter  from  the 
mayor  of  a  city,  I  won't  mention  the  name,  of  some  500,000  in- 
habitants, it  is  a  big  city,  and  his  letter  set  forth  that  building  oper- 
ation was  simply  at  a  standstill  there  because  they  couldn't  get 
material.  I  arranged  immediately  for  a  conference  and  when  the 
thing  was  fully  developed  the  only  thing  thejr  were  short  of  delivery 
anywhere  was  cement  and  all  they  required  in  that  line  was  10  cars, 
which  we  were  able  to  get  for  them.  Now,  they  didn't  understand 
just  how  to  go  about  it  and  we  did  help  him  out. 

1  am  just  reminded  of  one  things  that  we  do  find  in  the  cement 
Imsiness  and  in  others ;  I  am  not  speaking  of  that  particularlv,  but 
the  cement  dealers  are  generally  very  largely  sold  ahead  and  they 
take  their  orders,  I  am  told  in  the  order  m  which  they  are  re- 
ceived. Now,  sometimes  it  comes  about  in  such  an  emergency  as  this 
that  cars  will  be  furnished  at  the  request  of  a  committee  to  take  care 
of  a  certain  particular  job,  but  that  may  be  down  on  their  list  below 
shipments  that  other  people  have  put  in  first  and  they  will  be  re- 
luctant, in  fact,  at  times  have  refused  to  load  the  car  for  Smith  be- 
cause Brown's  order  came  to  them  first,  but  Smith  had  the  priority 
order  for  the  car  and  Brown  did  not  and  so  there  was  an  impasse 
there,  but  those  are  little  things,  we  generally  set  it  all  right,  but 
sometimes  it  needs  a  temporary  delay. 
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The  Chairman.  There  is  a  widespread  opinion  that  some  four  to 
six  weeks  ago  an  order  w^as  issued  which  required  the  obtaining  of 
permits  for  the  export  of  coal.    Are  you  familiar  with  this  order  ? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  I  am  familiar  with  the  order  that  is  probably  re- 
ferred to  there. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  order  effective  ? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  Well,  I  must  ask  you  a  question  there.  Effective  to 
do  what? 

The  Chairman.  In  having  information  as  to  the  amount  of  coal 
that  was  going  abroad. 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  Well,  we  get  that  anyway ;  there  is  no  trouble  about 
that.  I  take  it  that  what  was  meant  to  be  developed  was  whether 
it  did  reduce  the  volume  of  coal  exported.  I  don't  know  that  it 
did,  and  I  don't  know  that  it  was  intended  to  do  that.  That  is  why 
I  don't  quite  understand  just  what  the  question  was. 

The  Chairman.  My  understanding  of  the  order  was  that  the  effect 
of  the  order  was  to  limit  the  export  of  coal  ? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  No ;  it  wasn't  the  intention  to  do  that.  The  inten- 
tion of  it  was  this:  To  give  New  England  coal  priority  use  of  the 
pier.  Now,  it  might  be,  of  course,  that  in  the  working  out  of  that 
that  the  flow  of  export  coal  would  be  reduced;  for  instance,  repre- 
sentations were  made  that  at  the  piers  at  Hampton  Boads  about 
2,000,000  tons  of  coal  a  month  were  being  passed  over  for  the  for- 
eign trade  and  that  was  the  entire  capacity  of  those  piers.  Now,  they 
wanted  to  ship  some  coal  to  New  England  over  those  piers,  so  it 
was  said  in  the  order  that  the  New  England  coal  should  go  over 
those  piers  in  preference.  Well,  now,  if  they  couldn't  handle  more 
than  2,000,000  tons,  why,  of  course,  they  would  have  to  withhold 
enough  of  the  2,000,000  for  export  to  let  the  New  England  coal  go 
first,l)ut  my  impression  was  that  the  New  England  coal  didn't  come 
along  and  the  export  kept  going.  I  don't  think  the  export  was 
checked  by  that  order  if  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  order. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  did  that  order  have  the  effect,  from  our  infor- 
mation.  of  giving  New  England  more  Aoal. 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  Well,  that  is  quite  true.  I  can't  answer  that  ques- 
tion. You  will  have  to  ask  somebody  else  there,  but  I  know  it  was 
stated  that  if  they  were  given  the  prior  right  to  move  over  the  pier 
and  if  the  railroads  were  told  to  furnish  cars  to  move  New  En|]:land 
coal  first,  they  would  be  taken  care  of.  Well,  the  order  was  ffiven. 
but  nobody  seemed  to  ship  and  bill  any  coal  to  New  England,  and 
so  we  didn't  move  it.  For  some  reason  or  other  the  coal  didn't  go 
to  New  England.  Now,  I  don't  know  whether  New  England  didn't 
buy  it  or  the  shipper  didn't  want  to  ship  it  there ;  that,  of  course,  I 
don't  know.  Of  course,  as  a  carrier  we  have  to  take  the  car  to  the 
point  it  is  billed  for,  and  in  spite  of  the  order  no  coal  seemed  to  be 
shijpped  there. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Storrow  testified  that  the  order  was  nullified  bv 
interpretation. 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  That  is  true ;  that  is,  it  wasn't  interpreted  the  way 
Mr.  Storrow  believed  it  should  be,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  it  was 
never  interpreted  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Willard,  is  more  coal  required  for  the  North- 
west and  for  New  England  this  year  than  in  the  previous  year? 
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Mr.  WiLLARD.  No;  the  figures  are  just  about  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  was  it  necessary  to  issue  general  orders 
tnd  correct  the  specific  emergency  in  these  two  cases? 

Mr.  WnxARD.  First  of  all,  the  coal  didn't  move  there  in  the  usual 
[uantities  in  the  spring,  and  why  it  didn't  move  I  don't  know.  It 
vas  said  by  some  that  there  was  an  unusual  demand  for  coal  in  every 
lirection,  and  the  coal  that  was  produced,  instead  of  going  to  New 
England  and  to  the  Northwest  went  somewhere  else.  One  reason  why 
t  (Udn't  go  to  New  England  perhaps  was  because  as  much  did  go  to 
^ew  England  as  the  railroads  could,  carry  and  shippers  were  re- 
uctant  to  ship  by  water  and  pay  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  ton  more,  and 
he  water  rate,  in  spite  of  our  merchant  marine,  was  a  dollar  and  a 
lalf  a  ton  higher  tnan  the  all  railroad  between  the  same  points.  In 
nv  event,  it  didn't  move.  There  has  been  very  much  said  about  it  as 
0  why  it  didn't  move;  I  don't  know  what  the  facts  are.  I  don't 
310W  whether  it  was  a  Question  of  price  or  what  it  was ;  it  just  didn't 
p  in  the  earljr  part  of  tne  season.  If  it  had  started  to  move  in  April 
ip  the  Lakes  in  the  ordinary  volume,  why,  we  wouldn't  be  hurrying 
ip  now.  If  it  started  to  move  to  New  England  by  water  in  the 
pring  in  the  ordinary  volume  they  wouldn't  be  in  a  hurry  now,  but 
^0  or  three  months  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  coal  didn't  go  into 
iew  England  and  it  didn't  go  up  the  Lakes  as  fast  as  it  ought  to  go, 
ut  in  the  aggregate  the  same  amount  had  to  go.  Now,  we  are  trying 
3  make  up  in  four  months  what  we  ought  to  have  taken  up  in  six 
r  eight  months. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  don't  know  the  reason  ? 

Mr.  WiLLu\RD.  I  can't  tell  you  the  reason. 

ilr.  MiiXER.  Whose  business  will  it  be  next  year  to  foresee  a  coal 
hortage  and  to  act  to  get  coal  started  early  in  the  spring? 

Mr.  W1X.LARD.  I  might  say,  first  of  all.  Senator  Calaer,  that  the 
ransportation  act,  in  my  opinion,  makes  private  ownership  possible 
ow,  but  whether  it  continues  depends  on  whether  the  people  are 
itisfied  with  it  or  not,  and  whether  they  are  satisfied  will  depend 
n  whether  they  get  the  kind  of  service  that  they  ought  to  have.  I 
link  railway  managers  appreciate  that.  Now,  the  railway  man- 
g^ers  know  that  if  it  should  come  about  in  the  fall. or  winter  that 
lere  is  a  coal  shortage  in  the  Northwest  it  would  be  said  that  it  was 
lused  by  the  failure  of  the  railroads  to  move  the  coal,  whether  it 
as  or  not,  and  it  would  be  a  hard  job  for  them  to  transfer  the 
urden.  It  might  be  possible  to  ship  to  other  directions,  but  it 
ould  all  the  time  be  said  that  if  transportation  facilities  had  been 
)rthcoming  the  coal  would  have  been  there.  I  am  sure  the  rail- 
jads,  among  others,  would  take  a  more  active  interest  in  it  next 
pring  than  they  did  take  this  spring,  and  the  reason  they  didn't  take 

more  active  one  this  spring  is  because  we  were  in  the  midst  of 
iianging  from  one  system  to  another.  Our  organization  had  to  be 
*cruitOT,  we  were  all  busy  with  other  things,  and  then  the  strike 
ime  on  and  upset  the  moveiaent  and  two  or  three  months  frittered 

way. 

Next  spring  the  railroads,  from  the  point  of  self-preservation, 
rom  the  point  of  fuUy  appieciating  they  must  on  the  whole  serve 
le  public  satisfactorily,  wul  take  note  oi  this  matter  through  their 
dnsory  conmiittee,  if  no  other  way,  and  if  it  doesn't  start  to  move 
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cars  loaded  with  coai  iire  being  held  indefinitely  on  sidings.  Can 
you  tell  us  anything  as  to  this  i 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  I  think  there  is  provocation  for  it,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  things  that  we  hope  to  correct  within  the  next  four  or  five 
days  by  a  change  in  practice.  Under  the  law  that  the  railroads 
have  to  work  under  that  is  possible;  men  may  do  that,  and  I  think 
they  have  done  it  to  the  general  disadvantage.    We  hope  to  break  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  cars  are  now  used  for 
the  delivery  of  coal  and  used  for  reconsignment  and  speculative 
purposes  ? 

Mr.  Wildard.  No;  I  can't  give  you  figures  like  that.  The  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  last  month  loaded  4,500  cars.  I  haven't  any  way  in 
the  world  of  telling  how  many  cars  were  reconsigned,  but  I  venture  not 
5  per  cent ;  it  isn't  much  in  the  aggregate. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  why  the  order  preventing  the  use 
of  cars  for  speculative  purposes  was  not  issued  before  the  priority 
order  was? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.   No. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  we  have  priority  orders  which  work 
against  the  transportation  of  building  material  ? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  That  is  getting  into  the  round  of  economics.  It  is 
hardly  a  transportation  problem ;  it  is  speculative.  This  cure  of  specu- 
lation and  profiteering,  I  think,  is  for  another  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  deal  with ;  perhaps  the  Department  of  Justice  could  tell 
more  about  that  than  I  can.  In  any  event  the  question  of  profiteer- 
ing, I  submit,  is  not  in  the  first  instance  a  transportation  problem, 
is  it,  Senator  ? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  But  they  are  very  nearlv  related  and  we  are  only 
interested  as  transportation  men  in  the  tact  that  it  brings  about  a 
misuse  of  equipment.  At  the  same  time,  though,  under  the  rules  that 
are  on  file  and  approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  u 
man,  a  speculator  if  you  please,  had  the  ri^ht  to  buy  a  car  of  coal  and 
ship  it  to  a  port  and  hold  it  there  indefinitely  if  he  paid  the  regular 
public  charge  of  $2  a  day.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  lawful  for  him  to  do 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  have  permitted  the  reconsignment  of 
cars  of  coal. 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  Those  are  all  provided  for  in  the  public  tariffs  ap- 
proved by  the  commission,  and  ordinarily  I  think  they  were  all  right 
and  tend  to  promote  commerce,  but  here  was  the  unusual  case  where 
that  was  abused  and  the  public  interest  was  injured. 

The  Chairman.  And  with  that  knowledge  priority  orders  were 
issued  taking  cars  to  the  other  industry  ? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.,  I  wouldn't  say  that  that  knowledge  was  at  hand. 
This  thing  has  all  developed  within  the  last  two  or  three  months,  and 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  must  confess  I  don't  know  the  extent  to 
which  that  was  being  abused ;  and  I  don't  know  the  extent  to-day  it 
is  being  abused  now.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  develop ;  the  work- 
ing of  it  are  so  intricate. 

The  Chairman.  You  believe  that  an  emergency  existed  in  order  to 
justify  it? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  I  certainly  do,  and  such  an  emergency  as  was  con- 
templated by  the  transportation  act. 
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The  Chairman.  How  are  these  orders  working  out  in  the  interest 
of  the  transportation  of  coal?  Are  you  able  to  increase  your  ship- 
ments, and  are  we  going  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  I  tnink  we  wiU,  but  there  again  we  have  had  another 
very  serious  problem  to  deal  with,  and  it  has  only  just  been  the  other 
way.  The  railroads  of  the  country  as  a  whole  performed  a  very 
large  volume  of  transportation  during  the  first  part  of  this  year.  At 
the  beginning  of  April  the  switchmen's  strike  started  in  Chicago,  but 
spread  generally  all  over  the  eastern  and  southeastern  part  of  the 
country  and  some  of  the  Central  West.  The  effect  of  that  strike  was 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  business  that  the  railroads  were  handling. 
I  should  guess — I  am  only  guessing  on  this — it  reduced  the  business 
15  or  20  per  cent.  It  resulted  in  nearly  300,000  cars — ^285,000  cars — 
being  held  for  movement  due  to  that  strike  situation.  Well,  now, 
that  situation  continued,  at  times  somewhat  better  and  other  times 
worse. 

The  CfiAiRMAN.  Mr.  Willard,  you  know  how  many  cars  are  being 
used  to-day  for  the  carrying  of  coal  to  tidewater  for  export  and  how 
many  cars  are  beinc  used  to  carry  coal  to  Canada  ? 

Mr.  WiiiLARO.  Oh,  no ;  I  can't  teU  you  that,  but  we  are  carrying,  I 
suppose,  the  figures  that  I  have,  that  probably  we  are  selling  Canada 
twelve  or  fifteen  million  tons  of  coal  this  year,  and  the  cars  necessary 
to  move  that  are  being  used,  some  of  that  is  ^oing  to  Lake  Erie  and 
then  going  up  the  water,  and  then  the  priority  order  includes  some 
of  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  average  up  with  the  amount  of 
ooal  you  have  shipped  to  Canada  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Willard.  On,  yes;  about  the  same;  it  is  not  unusual. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Canada  exporting  any  of  her  coal;  do  you 
know? 

Mr.  Willard.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  is  not.  Canada  at  any  time  has 
a  small  amount  of  coal  for  export  and  it  is  not  a  very  high  class  of 
coal.     I  don't  know  whether  they  are  exporting  any  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  saw  a  communication  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
Brnu-d  on  July  28  which  indicated  that  our  needs  were  about  12,000,- 
HOO  tons  weekly  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Willard.  I  meant  to  have  said  they  were  getting  out  about  ten, 
}»ut  we  thought  we  ought  to  take  it  up  to  about  twelve  and  get  ready 
for  winter,  and  if  we  could  put  out  twelve  now  until  the  end  of  the 
season  we  would  be  in  pretty  good  shape. 

The  Chairman.  These  figures  that  1  saw  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  would  be  correct ;  we  were  producing  about  nine  and  our  needs 
were  eleven.  It  is  all  an  estimate.  Nobody  knows  exactly.  We  are 
trying  to  get  it  up  to  twelve,  but  we  haven't  reached  it  yet.  They 
did  make  twelve  during  Federal  control,  and  we  made  twelve  during 
last  January  and  last  March.  We  have  also  been  informed  here 
that  our  exports  of  coal  are  about  a  half  a  million  tons  a  week. 

Mr.  Willard.  I  should  say  that  was  about  right.  Overseas — you 
mean  overseas  ? 

The  Chairman.  Overseas. 

Mr.  Willard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  von  favor  the  curtailment  of  the  export  of 
coal? 
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cars  loaded  witli  coal  ure  being  held  indefinitely  on  sidings.     Can 
you  tell  us  anything  as  to  this? 

Mr.  WiLLAHD.  I  think  there  is  provocation  for  it,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  things  that  we  hope  to  correct  within  the  next  four  or  five| 
days  by  a  change  in  practice.  Under  the  law  that  the  railroadi^ 
have  to  work  under  that  is  possible;  men  may  do  that,  and  I  think 
they  have  done  it  to  the  general  disadvantage.    We  hope  to  break  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  cars  are  now  used  for 
the  delivery  of  coal  and  used  for  reconsignment  and  speculative 
purposes  ? 

Mr.  WiLDARD.  No;  I  can't  give  you  figures  like  that.  The  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  last  month  loaded  4,500  cars.  I  haven't  any  way  in 
the  world  of  telling  how  many  cars  were  reconsigned,  but  I  venture  not 
5  per  cent ;  it  isn't  much  in  the  aggregate. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  why  the  order  preventing  the  use 
of  cars  for  speculative  purposes  was  not  issued  before  the  priority 
order  was? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.   No. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  we  have  priority  orders  which  work 
against  the  transportation  of  building  material  ? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  That  is  getting  into  the  round  of  economics.  It  is 
hardly  a  transportation  problem ;  it  is  speculative.  This  cure  of  specu- 
lation and  profiteering,  I  think,  is  for  another  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  deal  with ;  perhaps  the  Department  of  Justice  could  tell 
more  about  that  than  I  can.  In  any  event  the  question  of  profiteer- 
ing, I  submit,  is  not  in  the  first  instance  a  transportation  problem. 
is  it,  Senator  ? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  But  they  are  very  nearlv  related  and  we  are  only 
interested  as  transportation  men  in  the  tact  that  it  brings  about  a 
misuse  of  equipment.  At  the  same  time,  though,  under  the  rules  that 
are  on  file  and  approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  a 
man,  a  speculator  if  you  please,  had  the  rijs^ht  to  buy  a  car  of  coal  and 
ship  it  to  a  port  ana  hold  it  there  indefinitely  if  he  paid  the  regular 
public  charge  of  $2  a  day.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  lawnil  for  him  to  do 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  have  permitted  the  reconsignment  of 
cars  of  coal. 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  Those  are  all  provided  for  in  the  public  tariffs  ap- 
proved by  the  commission,  and  ordinarily  I  think  they  were  all  ri^ht 
and  tend  to  promote  commerce,  but  here  was  the  unusual  case  where 
that  was  abused  and  the  public  interest  was  injured. 

The  Chairman.  And  with  that  knowledge  priority  orders  were 
issued  taking  cars  to  the  other  industry  ? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.,  I  wouldn't  say  that  that  knowledge  was  at  hand. 
This  thing  has  all  developed  within  the  last  two  or  three  months,  and 
so  far  as  1  am  concerned,  I  must  confess  I  don't  know  the  extent  to 
which  that  was  being  abused ;  and  I  don't  know  the  extent  to-day  it 
is  being  abused  now.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  develop ;  the  work- 
ing of  it  are  so  intricate. 

The  Chairman.  You  believe  that  an  emergency  existed  in  order  to 
justify  it? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  I  certainly  do,  and  such  an  emergency  as  was  con- 
templated by  the  transportation  act. 
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The  Chairman.  How  are  these  orders  working  out  in  the  interest 
of  the  transportation  of  coal  ?  Are  you  able  to  increase  your  ship- 
ments, and  are  we  going  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  I  think  we  will,  but  there  again  we  have  had  another 
very  serious  problem  to  deal  with,  and  it  has  only  just  been  the  other 
way.  The  railroads  of  the  country  as  a  whole  performed  a  very 
large  volume  of  transportation  during  the  first  part  of  this  year.  At 
the  beginning  of  April  the  switchmen's  strike  started  in  Chicago,  but 
spread  generally  all  over  the  eastern  and  southeastern  part  of  the 
country  and  some  of  the  Central  West.  The  effect  of  that  strike  was 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  business  that  the  railroads  were  handling. 
I  should  guess — I  am  only  guessing  on  this — it  reduced  the  business 
15  or  20  per  cent.  It  resulted  in  nearly  300,000  cars — ^285,000  cars — 
being  held  for  movement  due  to  that  strike  situation.  Well,  now, 
that  situation  continued,  at  times  somewhat  better  and  other  times 
vorse. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Willard,  you  know  how  many  cars  are  being 
used  to-day  for  the  carrying  of  coal  to  tidewater  for  export  and  how 
many  cars  are  beinc  used  to  carry  coal  to  Canada  ? 

Mr.  WiioLARD.  On,  no ;  I  can't  tell  you  that,  but  we  are  carrying,  I 
suppose,  the  figures  that  I  have,  that  probably  we  are  selling  Canada 
twelve  or  fifteen  million  tons  of  coal  this  year,  and  the  cars  necessary 
to  move  that  are  being  used,  some  of  that  is  f^oing  to  Lake  Erie  and 
then  going  up  the  water,  and  then  the  priority  order  includes  some 
of  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  average  up  with  the  amount  of 
<H)al  you  have  shipped  to  Canada  in  the  past  ? 

Mr.  Willard.  Oh,  yes;  about  the  same;  it  is  not  unusual. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Canada  exporting  any  of  her  coal;  do  you 
know? 

Mr.  Willard.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  is  not.  Canada  at  any  time  has 
a  small  amount  of  coal  for  export  and  it  is  not  a  very  high  class  of 
coal.    I  don't  know  whether  they  are  exporting  any  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  saw  a  communication  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
Boajrd  on  July  28  which  indicated  that  our  needs  were  about  12,000,- 
<»<K)  tons  weekly  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Willard.  I  meant  to  have  said  they  were  getting  out  about  ten, 
hut  we  thought  we  ought  to  take  it  up  to  about  twelve  and  get  ready 
for  winter,  and  if  we  could  put  out  twelve  now  until  the  end  of  the 
season  we  would  be  in  pretty  good  shape. 

The  Chairman.  These  figures  that  1  saw  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  would  be  correct:  we  were  producing  about  nine  and  our  needs 
were  eleven.  It  is  all  an  estimate.  Nobody  knows  exactly.  We  are 
trying  to  get  it  up  to  twelve,  but  we  haven't  reached  it  yet.  They 
(lid  make  twelve  during  Federal  control,  and  we  made  twelve  during 
last  January  and  last  March.  We  have  also  been  informed  here 
that  our  exports  of  coal  are  about  a  half  a  million  tons  a  week. 

Mr.  Willard.  I  should  say  that  was  about  right.  Overseas — you 
mean  overseas ! 

The  Chairman.  Overseas. 

Mr.  Willard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  favor  the  curtailment  of  the  export  of 
coal? 
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Mr.  WiLLARD.  No ;  I  am  not  inclined  to  favor  it.  I  think  it  is  in 
the  larger  public  interest  to  stimulate  our  foreign  trade,  and  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  desirable  that  if  possible  we  should  refrain  from 
stopping  it  now.  It  may  be  necessary  and  I  wouldn't  hesitate  to 
stop  it  if  I  felt  the  general  interest  of  this  country  would  be  pro- 
moted by  such  action.  I  am  not  sure  that  that  would  be  just  now:  I 
don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  that  last  statenoient  of 
yours  that  every  practical  business  man  will  subscribe  to.  I  think 
it  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  we  had  to  completely  shut  down  our 
export  of  coal. 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  a  great  many  men  feel  that  perhaps  the  fact 
that  we  are  exporting  now  more  than  ever  before^  that  that  has  just 
been  the  sole  element  that  tended  to  make  this  situation  more  diffi* 
cult  and  that  that  has  contributed  a  good  deal  to  the  high  price  of 
coal.  ' 

Mr.  WUiLARD.  That  may  be  true ;  1  couldn't  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  is  so,  but  then  it  is  a  pretty  serious 
question  whether  or  not  we  ought  not  to  curtail  the  export  of  coaL 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  We  had  hopea  to  load  more  coal,  and  getting  it  vf 
to  12,000,000  tons  a  week,  that  then  there  would  be  enough  available 
to  take  care  of  the  local  situation  and,  say,  2,000,000  tons  a  month 
for  export,  and  bring  about  a  normal  condition.  We  havent  been 
able  to  get  it  going  at  12,000,000  tons  a  week,  because  of  the  strike, 
either  the  switchmen  or  somebody  else,  and  then  next  week  or  this 
week  we  ought  to  be  up  to  12,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  faist  approaching  a  period  when  it  vill 
be  difHcult,  of  course,  to  send  coal  to  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  Yes ;  we  have  got  to  do  that  now. 

The  Chairman.  And  then,  of  course,  the  general  curtailment  of 
industry  is  serious. 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  I  wondered  at  is  whether  after  all  we 
are  going  to  get  much  in  international  standing  by  selling  coal  worth 
$4  a  ton  for  thirty  or  forty  or  fifty  dollars. 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  1  wondered  at  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  people  on  the  other  side  will  say,  "  Well,  vou 
have  given  us  coal,  but  you  just  took  our  skin  for  it,"  so  that  in  the 
end  we  might  cut  the  exports  of  coal  and  take  care  of  our  own 
country  and  provide  improvement  for  the  shipment  of  material  in 
the  general  industry.  Do  you  not  regard  coal  as  the  most  important 
railroad  trouble  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  It  is  the  only  problem  concerning  which  it  has  l)een 
necessary  so  far  to  give  priority  orders  in  a  large  way,  and  I  sup- 
pose it  must  follow,  I  never  tliought  of  the  matter  in  that  line 
but  I  do  consider  the  movement  of  coal  of  supreme  importance  at 
the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago  that  you 
did  not  favor  the  restricting  of  exports  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  Well,  it  hasn't  seemed  to  me  that  the  situation— it 
hasn't  seemed  clear  to  me  that  anything  helpful  would  follow  froni 
restricting  exports  at  this  time.  Now  I  don't  know.  I  haven't 
much  confidence  in  my  opinion  on  that  subject ;  I  haven't  studied  it. 
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The  Chairman.  We  are  exporting  about  2,000,000  tons  a  month 
low? 

Mr.  WiLLABD.  I  think  it  is  running  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  average  shipment  before  this  recent 
)eriod? 

Mr.  WiiiLARD.  Well,  I  think  before  this  year  it  ran  down,  I  have 
;he  figures  in  mind,  but  perhaps  not  more  than  a  fourth  of  that,  but 
he  first  five  or  six  months  this  year  it  has  been  running  from  a 
nillion  and  a  half  or  a  million  nine  hundred  thousand  up  to  two 
nillion  one  month.  It  is  materially  higher  than  it  has  generally  been 
n  the  past. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  the  export  of  coal  was  cut  down,  limited 
somewhat,  that  would  free  open  top  cars  for  use  in  moving  material. 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  It  would  free  some  cars,  but  after  all  only  2,000,000 
x>T\s  a  month,  I  doubt  if  it  would  have  very  much  effect.  Of  course 
»me  of  the  export  coal  goes  to  Cuba,  some  of  it  goes  to  South 
^.merica.  In  having  in  mind  that  it  was  rather  undesirable  to  inter- 
fere with  the  arrangement,  I  couldn't  forget  our  relations  with  Cuba 
md  other  countries  and  things  that  might  follow  from  that.  On  the 
vrhole  it  seemed  to  me  one  of  those  questions  that  had  rather  not  be 
interfered  with  if  you  could  possibly  help  it,  and  I  do  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  get  through  without  stopping  it,  but  I  can't  give 
adnce  on  the  exports  of  coal  that  is  worth  anything.  I  would  want 
somebody  else's  advice  beside  mine ;  I  really  don't  think  my  opinion 
^n  that  is  of  much  value. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  felt,  Mr.  Willard.  that  that 
would  be  one  way  to  relieve  the  situation,  the  releasing  from  the 
moving  of  cars  in  export,  the  coal  in  expoil,  to  other  industries  would 
be  helpful. 

Mr.  Willard.  I  don't  think  at  the  moment  that  it  would  be  suffi- 
f*ient  to  justify  the  modification  of  the  priority  orders.  It  would 
permit  coal  that  goes  that  way  to  go  in  some  other  direction  and 
result  in  building  up  stocks  for  next  winter  we  will  say.  I  think 
all  the  coal  will  be  absorbed  and  probably  it  will  be  all  needed,  but 
of  course  if  you  don't  send  it  out  ot  the  country  you  would  have  more 
in  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  The  thing  that  has  impressed  us  here  is  this  ex- 
traordinary high  price  for  export  coal  has  had  its  reflection  upon  the 
whole  here.  The  other  day  a  gentleman  representing  the  public 
utilities  in  the  city  of  New  T?^ork  stated  that  he  had  contracts  for  coal 
at  about  $4.75  a  ton  at  the  mine,  and  that  to-day  one-third  of  the  coal 
being  used  in  the  city  of  New  \  ork  was  being  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  $12  and  $14  a  ton,  because  he  had  to  buy  one-third  of  his  coal  spot 
price  to  get  enough  coal  to  keep  the  gas  and  electric  plants  going 
here. 

Mr.  Willard.  If  that  does  represent  what  is  known  as  profiteering, 
it  seems  that  might  be  approached  from  some  other  angle. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  approve  of  the  practice  of  railroads 
seizing  coal  in  transit? 

Mr.  Willard.  Why,  I  don't  approve  of  the  practice,  but  I  defend 
it.  You  can't  run  your  railroads  without  coal,  you  can  not  haul 
anybody's  coal  without  coal  to  run  the  engine,  and  sometimes  we  have 
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to  confiscate  coal  in  transit  in  order  to  keep  moving,  but  we  t^e 
have  to  pay  two  or  three  times  as  much  under  such  conditions 
would  it  we  bought  it  in  the  normal  way,  and  certainly  we  d 
it  if  we  aren't  forced  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  much  complaint  of  that,  Mr, 
lard,  and  people  have  contended  if  private  ownership  can  lay  ii 
supplies  of  coal  for  emergencies  and  for  the  winter,  the  rai 
ou^ht  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  WiLXARD.  I  think  the  people  who  make  that  claim  ou 
have  this  in  mind.    It  has  been  very  clearly  established  now  th 
rate  must  be  made  sufficient  to  pay.    Now,  one  of  the  costs 
fuel,  and  it  would  cost  railroads  a  great  deal  of  money  to  p 
facilities  to  store  and  carry  fuel,  and  in  the  end  that  would 
fleeted  in  the  rate.    Ordinarily  there  is  no  demand  for  it,  there 
real  justification  for  it.    Once  in  awhile  there  is,  but  in  the  op 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  we  have  never  felt  that  we  would  be  ; 
fied  in  providing  storage  facilities,  but  it  is  a  mooted  questioi 
has  been  brought  to  our  attention  by  the  President's  committee] 
was  invesigating  the  coal  situation  and  perhaps  something  d 
to  be  done  m  that  direction.    I  don't  know.    In  the  past  we  tha 
it  wasn't  advisable  generally.    Perhaps  we  ought  to  change.    lU 
add  to  the  expense  of  running  the  railroads,  there  is  no  doubt  a| 
that. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  hel 
thing  to  deny  cars  to  wagon  mines  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  I  think  that  is  all  right;  I  am  in  favor  of  t 
They  have  a  right  to  go  and  open  a  mine.  From  a  selfish  transpti 
tion  standpoint  I  am  opposed  to  the  practice.  We  are  loading  on 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  I  suppose  from  two  to  three  hundred  box  c»a 
day  with  coal  hauled  in  oy  wagons.  It  takes  a  couple  of  days  ; 
erally  loading  a  car.  We  don't  get  as  prompt  movement  of  the 
as  we  would  if  the  box  car  was  in  some  other  service  or  if  an  oj 
top  car,  where  it  could  be  loaded  and  disposed  of  more  prom 
by  the  big  operators.  It  makes  unnecessary  switching  and  it 
troublesome  arrangement.  I  don't  know  how  you  are  going  t<^)  I 
that.  It  was  encouraged  during  the  war  when  there  was  a  short 
of  coal,  and  it  has  always  been  somewhat  in  eflFect,  but  it  was  gre 
encouraged  during  the  war,  and  these  high  prices  make  it  ettract 
I  don't  know  how  to  stop  it.  The  railroads  can't  do  anything  ex< 
to  furnish  cars.  As  carriers  it  is  our  duty  to  do  that ;  the  commisj 
has  held  that  we  must  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  has  been  informed  that  there 
considerable  number  of  idle  vessels  of  the  Shipping  Board  suit; 
for  coastwise  trade,  but  that  the  transportation  charge  for  coal  f 
the  Pocnhontas  district  to  New  England  is  now  $5.25,"  and  that 
all-rail  rate  from  the  Clearfield  district  to  New  England  is  $3 
that  in  the  new  rates  the  all-rail  rates  will  be  $5.04  from  the  Cleari 
district  to  New  England  and  that  the  rail  and  ocean  rates  wil 
increased  at  least  by  80  cents  to  $6.05.  In  order  to  relieve  the  railr 
shortage  this  committee  has  urged  the  Shipping  Board  to  reduce 
water  rate  from  $2.75  to  $1.50  from  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston,  T 
would  bring  the  water  rates  below  the  rail  rates.  Now,  a  mon 
ago,  Mr.  Willard,  you  said  that  you  had  called  on  Admiral  Bens 
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new  you  had  and  I  rather  approved  of  it.    It  seems  to  us  that 
her  than  have  a  number  of  Shipping  Board  vessels  lying  idle  at 
mpton  Koads  with  crews  on  them  it  would  be  better  for  them 
n  to  be  run  at  a  loss. 
Mr.  WiiXARD.  It  did  seem  so  to  me. 
^riThe  Chairman.  To  relieve  the  situation. 
Mr.  WiLLARD.  Save  cars.    I  approached  it  from  that  angle.    One 

.r  3'ield  more ,  from  the  Pocohontas  district  to  Hampton  Roads 
uld  be  as  much  as  four  or  five  cars  hauling  the  same  coal  into  New 
^land.  It  would  save  cars,  it  would  make  the  railroads  more  effi- 
nt,  and  it  was  from  that  point  of  view  that  I  urged  it  upon 

admiral  Benson. 
^',,  The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  you  did  that.    The  other  day  I  wrote 

im  that  in  the  public  interest.    After  all,  these  were  Government 

tssels,  and  even  at  a  loss  it  would  be  helpful. 

t'Mr.  Willard.  There  is  something  that  the  Government  itself  can 
)  with  facilities  that  it  has  idle  at  this  moment  to  help  meet  this 
ansportation  situation,  if  it  will. 
,  I  The  Chairman.  And  that  ultimately  would  release  some  rail  facili- 
^  les  for  the  handling  of  the  general  business? 

;  J  Mr.  WiLLARD.  That  itself  would  put — I  almost  was  about  to  say 
pat  would  have  as  much  effect  of  making  more  cars  available  for 
pe  shipment  of  coal  and  other  things  as  the  stoppage  of  exports. 
'  It  would  have  some  effect.  How  much,  I  don't  know ;  but  we  ought 
)o  move  more  coal  into  New  England  by  water  and  some  cars. 
*  The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  inland  and  ocean  rates 
p  Boston  from  the  Pocohontas  district  were  formerly  ? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  No ;  I  can't.  I  know  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  from 
Baltimore — and  they  were  about  the  same;  that  is,  from  Virginia 
)li rough  Baltimore — that  the  all-rail  route  to  New  England  pre- 
vious to  the  war  was  about  50  to  75  cents  higher  than  the  rail  and 
Water  route  through  Baltimore.    Now  it  is  $1.50  lower. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  inland  and  ocean  rates  usually  are  cheaper 
than  all-rail  routes. 

Mr.  WiLLuVRD.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  been  led  to  believe  that  water 
transportation  is  cheaper  than  rail  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  The  people  of  New  York  City  have  put  $160,- 
^H)0,000  into  the  Barge  Canal.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  you  could 
recommend  that  this  waterway  and  other  barge  canals  might  be 
brought  into  use  to  relieve  the  railroads  of  the  handling  of  bulky 
freight,  unprofitable  to  the  railroads,  and  which  yet  must  be  handled 
cheapiv  to  supply  basic  industries  ? 

Mr.  VViLLARi).  1  don't  know  that  I  can  give  much  helpful  informa- 
I  tion  there.  The  worst  thing  about  that  problem  is  that  the  Erie 
Canal  is  frozen  up  for  four  or  five  months  a  year,  at  a  time  when  the 
I  railroads  have  the  most  difficulty,  and  then  ^or  the  remainder  of  the 
year  when  it  is  open  the  railroads  usually  have  facilities  to  handle 
all  the  business.  Now,  that  is  a  good  question.  I  don't  feel  compe- 
tent to  go  into  your  canal  business. 

The  Chairman.  The  utilization  of  the  canal  is*  a  big  problem.  It 
is  closed  at  least  four  months  of  the  j^'ear,  but  in  its  present  shape  it 
can  handle  a  boat  of  2.000  tons.  I  was  amused  to  hear  the  state- 
ment of  a  cement  manufacturer  who  has  a  big  plant  along  the  canal. 
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He  told  us  that  the  towboats  that  tow  the  barges,  some  of  them 
owned  by  the  State,  are  operated  under  the  eight-hour  law;  that  the 
towboat  would  pull  the  barges  8  hours  and  then  tie  up  at  the  bank 
for  16,  and  that  it  took  a  longer  time  now  to  move  freight  through 
the  canal  than  it  did  when  we  had  mules  to  pull  them. 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  Please  don't  misunderstand  me.  I  am  in  favor  of 
making  the  greatest  economic  use  possible  out  of  all  water  facilities. 
I  am  not  in  any  sense  opposed  to  the  use  of  water  facilities.  I  think 
the  Erie  Canal  ought  to  be  used  to  the  greatest  extent  that  it  is 
economically  possible.  It  ought  to  be  used  with  the  full  unfler- 
standing  of  what  it  costs,  wherever  freight  can  be  moved  cheaper 
that  way  than  by  rail,  and  the  extended  use  of  it  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged. Bj^  no  means  would  I  want  you  to  think  that  I  am 
opposed  to  this  transportation,  and  I  will  say  right  here  this  mo- 
ment that  the  railroads  now  are  giving  serious  consideration  to  the 
adjustment  of  rates  under  this  new  order  of  the  commission  that 
will  mean  if  it  works  out  taking  voluntarily^  less  than  they  have 
been  permitted  to  take  in  order  to  encourage  more  moveinent  of 
grain  over  the  lakes  in  this  present  emergency  in  order  to  get  busi- 
ness to  go  away  from  them.  They  are  considering  how  they  can  re- 
adjust the  rates  at  a  lesser  increase  than  they  have  been  granted 
and  encourage  more  grain  to  go  by  water  transportation  to  help 
out  this  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  of  the  Barge  Canal,  our  Barge  Canal, 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  great  opportunity  there  for  some  one 
who  has  the  courage  to  operate  it.  There  is  less  business  being  done 
there  than  75  years  ago. 

Mr.  WiiXARD.  I  didn't  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  there  is,  and  facilities  are  greatly  improved, 
and  I  have  in  mind  what  you  suggested  that  it  can  only  be  operate<l 
for  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  that  makes  it  difficult ;  but  if  some 
one  had  the  courage  to  ^o  in  there  and  put  a  line  of  towboats  in, 
that  would  make  it  effective. 

What  is  the  percentage  of  freight  cars  off  the  lines  of  owners  of 
those  cars? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  I  don't  know  now.  At  the  beginning  of  Federal 
control  the  record  that  we  kept  at  that  time  showed  that  all  thf 
railroads  in  the  United  States  that  on  the  average  about  half  of 
the  cars  on  their  lines  were  their  own  and  half  on  some  other  line. 
That  got  down  so  that  by  the  end  of  Federal  control  the  figure^ 
would  indicate  that  on  the  average  the  individual  road  only  had 
some  22  or  23  per  cent  of  its  cars  on  its  own  road  and  the  rest  of 
the  cars  on  other  railroads.  I  should  say  here  that  the  percentage 
may  be  25  or  30  per  cent  probably. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Willard,  what  is  the  percentage  of  cars  out 
of  repair  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  I  think  about  7$.    It  has  gone  up  somewhat. 

The  Chairman.  Your  bureau  of  economics  sujjgested  about  4  per 
cent.  The  railroads  of  themselves  took  that  action,  and  they  went 
on  record  in  a  resolution  that  was  passed  by  the  association  of  execu- 
tives, that  the  railroads  should  make  a  special  effort  and  ought  to 
Nb  able  to  keep  the  bad  orders  down  to  4  per  cent.  Now,  if  the  roads 
do  from  7  to  4  per  cent,  that  Avould  Dut  75,000  more  cars  into  actual 
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rvice  that  are  now  unfit  for  service.    I  recall  that  you  made  that 

itement. 

Mr.  WiL.L.\RD.  Yes. 

1  he  CHAiR3fAN.  Do  the  railroad  lines  repair  the  cars  of  foreign 

Mr.  WiLi^RD.  Oh,  yes.  They  don't  make  the  same  kind  of  re- 
lii^.  The  general  plan  before  the  cars  went  into  a  general  pool 
's  for  one  road  to  make  such  repairs  on  the  cars  of  another  road 

would  enable  it  to  safely  move  along  and  get  home,  because  each 
a!  j)ref erred  making  the  extended  repairs  on  its  own  cars  itself, 
iiior  its  own  material  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  What  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  railroad  com- 
mits to  increase  the  number  of  open-top  cars? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  Well,  the  only  steps  that  could  be  taken  would  be  to 
irchase  more  open-top  cars,  and  this  question  of  additional  equip.- 
t*nt,  as  you  perhaps  know,  has  been  under  consideration  between 
e  railroads  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  since  the  end 

Federal  control.  While  a  large  sum  of  money,  in  one  sense — it  is 
lall  in  another — was  made  available  for  that  purpose,  I  am  not 
re  that  the  matter  has  been  thorouglilj^  worked  out  yet,  as  a  rail- 
ed committee  recommended  a  J^hort  time  ago,  after  looking  into  the 
alter,  that  the  railroads,  as  a  whole,  ought  to  have  about  40,000 
ore  coal  cars.  Now,  some  of  the  individual  roads — a  few — have 
iTjrrht  coal  cars,  and  others  are  arranging  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
erce  Commission  for  the  financing  of  new  equipment.  I  can't 
iswer  you  definitely,  because  I  don  t  know.  I  know  the  matter  is 
ing  considered. 

The  Chairman.  Dp  you  believe  it  would  be  to  the  economic  advan- 
«re  of  the  country  to  have  freight  cars  monopolized  under  tlie 

nership  of  a  cooperative  company  in  which  the  railroads  would 
Id  shai'es  equivalent  to  the  value  of  their  freight  cars,  wherever 

"a  ted  ? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  I  think  that  the  principle  could  be  applied,  not  en- 
•ely,  but  in  a  measure,  and  that  it  would  be  helpful.  I  think,  for 
stance,  and  we  have  recommended,  that  it  would  be  advisable  for 
e  CTOvemment  itself  to  buy  20,000  or  30^000  refrigerator  cars  and 
p  those  in  one  part  of  the  country  in  one  season  and  in  another 
rt  in  the  other,  and  they  would  be  free  to  go  anywhere  as  the  occa- 
m  required — something  like  a  Pullman  car.  I  do  believe  that 
frigerator  cars  might  well  be  owned  and  operated  as  you  suggest, 
might  also  be  possible  to  extend  it  to  some  of  the  box  cars.  I 
ink 'on  the  whole  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  roads  themselves 
n  the  equipment  necessary  to  take  care  of  their  requirements  in 
rmal  times,  but  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  peak  load  it  might  be 
sirable  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  eauipment  owned  and  operated 
-t  as  vou  say,  and  then  it  may  be  used  to  help  out  the  situation. 
The  C^HAiRM AN.  In  an  emergency  ? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  Yes.  That  has  been  thought  of  a  good  deal  and  dis- 
=sed  by  railroad  men. 

The  Chairman.  Might  such  a  company  secure  credit  for  new  car 
ilding  more  readily  than  the  individual  railroads,  especially  if 
?  cars  were  rented  to  the  railroads  at  rentals  which  would  cover 
?ir  repairs  and  amortize  their  cost  in  from  12  to  15  years! 
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Mr.  WiLLARD.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  answer  that  yes  or  no,  but 
think  it  is  a  practical  plan. 

The  Chairman.  The  formation  of  such  a  company  may  relieve  tl 
credit  strain  from  the  railroads. 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  It  would  strain  somebody  else's  credit.  Thej-  ai 
all  up  to  the  limit  now,  I  guess. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  way,  which  you  would  recommen 
to  this  committee,  in  which  the  Government  might  aid  in  prompt] 
replenishing  the  car  supply  so  that  a  recurrence  of  the  presei 
emergency  could  be  avoided? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  That  also  is  a  very  large  question.  We  are  tryii 
to  find  out  now  just  how  many  cars  we  ought  to  have  iA  this  count) 
We  don't  know.  We  believe  we  can  get  more  efficient  use  out 
cars  than  we  have  in  the  past,  but,  in  order  to  do  that,  the  pu]>ll 
will  have  to  give  up  some  of  the  advantages  they  have  had.  I 
the  past  shippers  have  been  permitted  to  load  a  car  at  one-thii 
or  one-fourth  of  its  capacity,  in  many  instances  two-thirds,  an 
have  the  advantage  of  carload  rates.  AH  of  that  has  tended  to  a 
uneconomic  use  of  equipment.  They  have  been  permitted  to  n 
consign,  and  they  have  been  permitted  to  hold  cars.  That  has  n 
suited  in  unnecessary  delay. 

If  these  practices  were  corrected  and  we  were  able  to  operate  i 
the  standards  that  we  think  we  can,  we  wouldn't  need  as  many  oa 
as  we  would  if  these  practices  are  all  to  continue,  and  we  w^oul<l 
be  able  to  do  as  well  as  we  hope.  We  are  studying  that  at  t 
minute.  I  believe  that  the  transportation  act,  which  Cong^ress 
passed,  j)roperly  interpreted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com 
sion,  as  I  believe  it  has  been  in  its  recent  award,  will  serve  to  p 
the  railroads  on  a  solvent  basis  and  once  that  is  done,  that  they  n 
be  depended  upon  themselves  to  provide  the  necessary  facilities 
take  care  of  the  business  of  the  country.  I  will  add  to  that  wl 
I  said  a  minute  ago,  that  it  might  be  in  the  public  interest  for 
railroads  to  provide  not  each  line  for  the  peak  load,  but  each  li 
for  the  ordinary  load,  with  a  surplus  that  might  be  held  by  so] 
central  body,  for  instance,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissi 
might  very  well  have  charge^  I  would  suppose,  of  a  car  trust 
50,000  box  cars  or  20,000  refrigerator  cars,  and  perhaps  some  ot 
kind  of  ears,  and  those  cars  could  be  used  in  emergencies  and  sa 
the  individual  road  from  investing  money  for  cars  thatnaight 
be  needed  ordinarily.  Now,  some  development  of  that  idea  migl 
be  valuable  and  helpful,  but  there  is  nothing  that  I  would  want 
say  at  this  moment  as  reflecting  my  matured  judgment  on  thd 
matter,  because  I  haven't  given  it  sufficient  thought. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Willard,  I  thought  I  understood  you  to  say  t 
the  railroads  were  contemplating  voluntarily  making  a    rate  1 
than  the  authorized  charge  in  order  to  encourage  water  shipment 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  Yes ;  we  had  that  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Miller.  Now,  on  page  250  of  the  decisions  of  the  Interst 
Commerce  Commission,  referring  to  rates  of  building  .material?, 
says  that  "  the  carriers  have  stated  a  willingness  to  promptly  adj 
in  cases  where  hardships  from  general  percentage  increases  M 
shown,"  and  special  attention  is  called  to  these  commodities  to  theeii 
that  such  action  may  be  taken  as  the  facts  seem  to  warrant.     F 
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lis  quotation  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  I  jE^uess 
seems  clear  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  expects  the 
lilways  to  adjust  rates  on  building  material  without  adhering  to  the 
meral  percentage  of  increases  in  order  to  save  the  users  of  those 
»mmodities  from  hardships.  Have  the  railroads  in  mind  taking 
ly  such  action,  following  the  precedent  that  you  have  suggested 
1  irrain  and  following  this  recommendation  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
prf-e  (Commission  ? 

Mr.  WiLXiARD.  Well,  I  don't  think  the  two  cases  arc  analogous. 
he  action  that  I  said  that  we  are  considering  with  reference  to 
tiin  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  shipper  of  grain  a  lower  rate  as 
enis  to  be  contemplated  in  connection  with  the  shipper  of  building 
nteriaU  the  purpose  was  rather  this:  To  encourage  the  movement 

a  larger  volume  of  grain  by  water  so  as  to  relieve  the  freight 
uipment  for  more  important  purposes  and  the  only  way  we  could 
ake  more  grain  go  by  water  was  to  make  it  cheaper.  Now,  the 
il roads  are  considering  that,  because  they  felt  that  by  doing  that 
ul  bringing  the  water  transportation  into  use,  we  would  be  better 
lie  to  take  care  of  the  movement  of  freight  demanding  the  use  of 
>x  cars. 

Xciw,  this  other  matter  that  you  speak  of,  1  don  t  Know  jnsi  \\hni 
e  commission  had  in  mind  and  I  assume  that  whatever  difficulties 

conditions  might  arise  such  as  contemplated  there  would  be 
ought  to  the  attention  of  the  carriers  by  the  builders.  Naturally 
is  a  case  where  the  builder  would  act  in  the  first  instance  and  1 
ve  no  doubt  that  the  carriers  would  certainly  undertake  to  carry 
t  a  decision. 
Mr.  MiLXJER.  In  this  problem  of  housing  we  have  the  consideration 

what  the  minimum  wage  earner  can  pay  on  the  one  hand,  and 
lat  the  materials  cost  on  the  other,  and  the  chief  elements  in  the 
St  of  materials  are  transportation,  fuel,  and  labor.  Subsequent  to 
t<lge  Lovett's  priority  order  No.  2  the  rates  on  building  materials 
He  increased  more  largely  than  the  rates  on  other  materials.  In 
at  raise  of  June,  1918,  there  was  an  average  50  per  cent  horizontal 
?rease  in  building  materials,  and  an  additional  40  per  cent  at  this 
ne  would  bring  rates  on  building  materials  considerably  out  of 
oportion  with  rates  on  other  commodities,  the  total  increases  on 
ilding  materials  amounting  to  about  140  per  cent  and  those  on 
her  commodities  to  about  85  per  cent. 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  May  I  ask  just  what  materials  you  have  in  mind 
len  you  speak  of  building  materials? 
Mr.  Miller.  Sand,  gravel,  slag,  cement,  lumber,  etc. 
Mr.  WiLLARD.  It  wasn't  my  thought  that  lumber  had  been  in- 
cased in  any  such  rate  as  that  and  in  any  event  I  hadn't  thought 
fore  that  the  rates  on  those  materials  that  you  speak  of  have  been 
creased  to  the  extent  that  you  mentioned. 

Mr.  MrLLER.  I  may  be  in  error  on  this,  but  it  was  said  that  when 
is  new  rate  goes  into  effect  the  building  material  user  will  be 
ving  $2.40  against  the  dollar  which  he  paid  in  June,  1918. 
!tlr.  WiLLARD.  That  might  be,  and  it  might  be  that  he  was  paying  a 
to  unreasonably  low  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  the  user  of  a  general  commodity  will  be  paying 
M  against  a  dollar. 
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Mr.  WiLLARD.  And  even  so,  it  may  be  that  they  are  on  an  act 
parity  as  between  themselves  now  and  were  not  formerly.     I  thi 
the  commission  generall}^  held  that  each  material  should  pay  its  n, 
of  doing  the  business;  and  if  the  building  material  is  paying  inc 
than  that,  certainly  they  have  a  good  case. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  principle  is  held  that  the  traffic  should  not  ha 
a  price  put  on  it  more  than  it  will  bear — ^that  will  stop  its  movemei 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  Well,  what  the  traffic  will  bear  is  a  phrase  that  I 
become  very  much  discredited  in  the  public  mind.  Of  course  I  t 
personally  a  believer  in  the  principle  of  fixing  rates  not  necessari 
as  to  what  the  public  will  bear,  but  I  would  fix  them — ^they  should] 
be  fixed  on  a  basis  that  the  traffic  w^ill  not  bear.  I  think  rates  shoi 
be  fixed  with  reference  to  the  value  of  the  service,  but  that  is  x\ 
the  policy  we  are  generally  following  in  this  country,  and  that  pol 
as  a  general  policy  has  been  condemned. 

Mr.  Miller.  When  sand  is  costing  $4  a  cubic  yard  in  Chica« 
which  city  has  natural  sand  dunes  all  around  it,  a  material  incre; 
in  the  cost  of  transportation  of  sand  would  make  a  pretty  seri( 
item  in  the  cost  of  building.  On  the  other  hand,  an  increase  of 
a  ton  on  silk  ^irts  wouldn't  mean  a  great  deal.  I  have  seen  s<j 
publicity,  apparently  gotten  out  by  the  railroad  people,  showing  i 
amount  of  extra  cost  that  was  involved  in  the  new  rates;  for  instan 
the  shipping  of  a  pair  of  shoes  being  If  cents  a  pair.  I  suppose 
would  be  possible  for  your  bureau  of  economics  to  tell  the  additior 
cost  under  the  new  rates  involved  in  shipping  material  for  a  typi( 
home. 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  Don't  you  think  it  might  be  a  little  misleading 
you  emphasize  the  cost  of  transportation,  which  at  the  outside  is  n 
40  per  cent  while  you  have  had  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  in  wa« 
and  probably  100  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  lumber.  1  venture  that  t 
percentage  increase  of  transportation  is  the  lowest  percentage 
them  all,  and  would  it  be  right  to  call  attention  to  that  unless  y 
pointed  the  others  out  at  the  same  time?     ^ 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  not;  but  transportation  is  a  basic  elem< 
which  will  remain  constant  for  years  to  come  and  in  all  probabil 
not  be  reduced  and  the  other  elements  are  due  to  an  extraordina 
demand  brought  about  by  curtailment  during  the  war. 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  The  transportation  act  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  ooj 
mission  to  reduce  rates  whenever  they  jdeld  more  than  a  cena 
amount. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  was  hopeful  in  drawing  this  to  your  attention 
connection  with  your  remarks  on  grain  and  in  connection  with  t 
somewhat  encouraging  remarks  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comni 
sion. 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  Please  bear  in  mind  that  I  also  said  that  I  do  i 
think  the  two  cases  are  analogous.  We  certainly  will,  I  am  sure, 
glad  to  me?t  with  any  committee  of  builders  for  the  purpose  of  c- 
sidering  that,  but  I  am  not  sure  just  what  the  commission  hat! 
mind.  Now,  this  other  matter  that  the  railroads  are  consideriii:: 
a  temporary  emergency,  is  the  taking  of  less  than  they  are  authori/j 
to  take  in  order  to  stimulate  the  movement  of  f rei^m  over  the  vat 
and  release  box  cars  for  some  other  purpose.  \ou  see  it  is  (jii 
« nether  point  of  view. 
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Mr.  Miller.  The  other  day  the  chairman  wrote  to  Mr.  Cuyler 
pointing  out  that  building  material  is  bulky  and  in  the  adjustment 
of  rates  might  be  considered  as  against  the  more  valuable  freight. 

Mr.  Wii.i^\RD.  Well,  I  think  it  should  be,  and  it  is  in  a  way  in  the 
classification  of  freight,  and  I  think  probably  building  material  such 
as  you  have  mentioned  is  generally  carried  on  the  lower  classification 
an<l  lower  rate,  but  the  fixing  of  rates  as  to  w^hat  the  traffic  will  bear 
is  a  principle  that  has  been  thoroughly  condemned,  so  I  think  that  1 
wouldn't  myself  care  to  advocate  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  that  the  current  opinion  was  that  the  excess 
increase  in  freight  rates  on  building  materials  in  June,  1915,  was 
largely  to  reinforce  Judge  Lovett's  priority  order  No.  2  as  a  war 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  I  don't  think  so.  If  it  were  a  fact  I  didn't  know  of 
it  at  the  time.     I  never  heard  that  advanced. 

^[r.  MiLi-ER.  Of  course,  an  extra  charge  on  valuable  manufactured 
(•(immodity  is  an  altogether  different  thing  from  an  extra  charge 
(»n  a  basic  industry,  without  which  other  industries  can  not  progress. 
Something  has  got  to  be  done  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  building, 
<»therwise  it  can't  progress,  and  we  will  have  social  disorder.  In 
every  city  and  town  of  any  size  in  the  United  States  there  are  com- 
mittees trying  to  solve  "the  housing  problem,"  and  they  can't  get 
very  far  without  better  transportation  at  lower  cost. 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  Well,  now,  I  can't  discuss  to  any  advantage  to  you 
the  probable  rates  of  building  material.  Certainly  rates  on  building 
material  should  be  fair.  If  they  are  made  lower  than  what  they 
sliould  be  to  be  compensatory,  then  something  else  has  got  to  pay. 
That  is  a  matter  analogous  to  taxation  in  a  way,  and  certainly  that 
power  does  not  rest  with  the  railroads,  and  it  has  been  generally  con- 
demned as  a  matter  of  public  policy.  I  have  nothing  to  say  on  that, 
but  so  far  as  transportation  service  entered  into  building  and  into 
the  building  program  I  want  to  repeat  that  we  ought  to  keep  in 
mind  first  of  all  that  at  the  moment  and  probably  for  a  few  months 
to  come  there  will  not  be  sufficient  transportation  to  go  around,  and 
we  can't  immediately  add  to  the  transportation  facilities. 

We  can  only  do  the  best  we  can  with  what  we  have.  The  railroads 
have  set  for  themselves  standards  higher  than  has  ever  been  ac- 
complished. They  do  believe  they  will  be  able  to  do  it  with  more 
intensive  operation.  W^e  have  urged  the  cooperation  of  the  shipper 
in  loading  and  unloading  cais,  frequently  doing  everything  that  they 
can  to  let  us  make  the  car  more  effective.  If  in  spite  of  all  these  things 
it  happens  that  people  who  want  to  ship  material  are  not  able  to  get 
<'ars  and  things  of  prime  importance  in  the  public  interest  are  being 
held  up,  take  it  up  with  a  committee  acquainted  with  the  facts,  take 
it  up  with  one  of  our  committees,  and  we  brieve  we  will  be  able  t(» 
work  it  out  in  such  a  way  as  will  meet  the  situation.  It  is  iust  as  I 
expect  to  get  those  piles  for  the  bridge  at  Springfield.  Now,  Mr. 
fruesdale  will  be  the  chairman  of  the  committee  here  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Truesdale  will  meet  your  committee  at  any  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  matter.  He  will  have  Mr.  Barnes  come  over 
from,  AVashington,  if  necessary:  he  is  acquainted  there,  and  if  it 
develops  that  modifications  of  the  commission's  order  are  necessary 
\he  commission  has  said  that  it  would  make  modifications  upon 
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showing.  Of  course,  all  we  can  do  is  to  recommend,  but  they  have 
been  following  our  recommendations  and  made  a  number  of  modifi- 
cations, and  they  will  do  it;  I  am  sure  they  will  do  it  in  the  case  of 
the  Springfield  bridge.  I  believe  they  will.  Of  course,  I  don't  know, 
but  I  believe  they  will,  and  I  believe  in  every  case  of  that  kind  they 
will  also  do  it,  and  I  believe  if  vour  housing  program  is  beinjr 
checked  at  this  moment  that  Mr.  IVuesdale  and  his  committee  can 
either  themselves  or  with  the  assistance  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  through  the  issuance  of  such  permits  arrange  to  bring  in 
such  material  as  you  need.  That  Ave  want  to  do  and  I  believe  we 
can  do  it,  and  I  want  you  to  feel  that  we  are  anxious  to  do  all  that 
we  can. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Willard.  We  have  had  a  very 
interesting  session,  and  we  have  got  to  know  each  other  better. 

Mr.  Willard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  want  to  help  you,  and  the  committee  does 
in  every  way  they  can.  We  are  going  through  a  difficult  period  and 
we  have  got  to  work  it  out.  This  committee,  of  course,  touching 
every  phase  as  we  do,  recognizes  the  difficult  situation  that  the  Nation 
is  in  and  the  question  of  providing  for  these  great  construction  in- 
dustries. 

Mr.  Willard.  I  might  say  this  and  it  certainly  will  be  encouraging 
to  vou.  I  have  told  you  of  the  difficulties.  The  strikes  that  were 
called  in  June,  in  April,  May,  and  June,  which  interfered  with  the 
movement  of  business  have  been  eliminated  very  largely.  The  work- 
ingmen  seem  to  be  generally  satisfied  with  the  wage  increases,  and 
from  all  directions  I  hear  it  generally  said  that  men  are  working 
better  and  getting  over  the  road  and  taking  things  better.  The 
officers  of  the  roads  themselves  have  got  new  life.  For  the  last  two 
years  the  railroads  have  potentially  been  busted;  most  of  them,  the 
majority  of  them,  were  not  earning  any  interest,  hardly  any  were 
earning  any  dividends,  and  many  of  them  were  not  earning  operating 
expenses.  It  isn't  human  for  a  man  to  get  up  on  his  tip  toes  and 
do  the  best  that  is  in  him  and  when  he  gets  done  he  has  nothing  to 
show  for  it. 

Now  to-day,  under  the  operation  of  the  transportation  act  and 
under  the  recent  award  of  tne  commission,  the  railroads  are  poten- 
tially, as  a  whole,  solvent.  They  have  got  something  to  work  for 
now,  and  I  have  never  seen  the  railway  managers  of  this  country 
making  greater  efforts  than  they  are  to-day  to  increase  transi>orta- 
tion,  to  meet  the  standards  that  we  have  set  up,  and  that  is  beinjr 
reflected  in  a  larger  movement  of  cars  every  day.  I  think,  unless 
we  have  other  strikes  and  difficulties  that  are  not  now  in  sight,  that 
the  volume  of  business  moved  is  going  to  show  a  steady  increase. 
You  are  going  to  get  that  result  from  the  wage  increase  even  before 
it  goes  into  effect,  and  the  effect  of  that  will  oe  to  put  the  railroads 
in  a  position  where  they  can  once  more  go  ahead  and  add  to  their 
facilities..  You  are  also  beginninjr  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  rate  in- 
crease, although  that  hasn't  gone  into  effect. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  good.    Thank  you. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  3  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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AFTER  RECESS. 

At  3  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  reassembled  pursuant  to  the  tak- 
ntr  of  recess. 
The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

JTATEMEHT   OF  COL.   DANIEL  B.  WENTZ,   PEESIDENT,   OF   THE 

NATIONAL  GOAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Wentz,  you  are  a  coal  operator,  I  believe. 

Col.  Wentz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  president  of  the 

Col.  Wentz.  National  Coal  Association. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  also  in  business  under  what  firm 
Qame? 

Col.  Wentz.  In  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  properties. 
One  of  the  companies  is  the  Stonega  Coal  &  Coke  Co. ;  another  com- 
pany is  the  Winchester  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  we  have  had  some  testimony  before  this 
committee  which  indicated  that  the  coal  operators  of  the  country 
were  charging  unusual  prices  for  coal;  some  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  state  that  coal  shippers  were  holding  coal  in  cars,  paying  de- 
murrage, so  as  to  permit  them  the  opportunity  of  speculating  rather 
tiian  supplying  their  contract  customers.  You,  of  course,  have  heard 
these  things,  and  as  I  understand  it,  you  wish  to  be  heard  by  the 
committee. 

The  committee  is  very  glad  to  have  you  appear,  and  would  like  you 
to  tell  us  who  is  to  blame  for  the  shortage  of  coal  and  what  the 
prospects  are. 

Col.  Wentz.  There  is  a  shortage  of  coal  which  has  grown  more 
marked  since  March,  1920.  The  part  of  the  country  which  supplies 
New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  the  Lakes,  Canada, 
and  such  export  business  as  is  being  done  are  the  coal  fields  in  Penn- 
svlvania,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  eastern 
Kentucky.  During  the  24  months  of  1917  and  1918  coal  production 
was  at  its  maximum  in  this  country,  bituminous  coal  production. 
The  average  monthly  production  from  that  territory  was  28,000,000 
tons ;  it  got  as  high  as  32,000,000,  the  shipments,  which  will  give  you 
an  idea  of  what  the  normal  consumption  is.  That  is  about  two-thirds 
of  the  bituminous  coal  production  of  the  United  States.  In  a  general 
way  there  has  been  no  marked  shortage  of  coal,  bituminous  coal,  in 
the  other  territory,  the  other  consuming  territory. 

There  have  been  various  interruptions  in  production  as  the  result 
of  railroad  strikes,  to  some  extent  as  the  result  of  strikes  of  miners, 
both  general  and  local,  but  that  part  of  the  country's  coal  supply  is 
assured,  there  will  be  no  general  difficulty.  However,  in  this  eastern 
section  there  is  to-day  a  shortage  of  nearly  25,000,000  tons  taken  from 
the  first  of  the  year  under  what  shipments  must  normally  be  to  take 
care  of  the  consumption. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  the  eastern  section,  3'ou  mean 

Col.  Wentz.  The  territory,  S^ew  England,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Maryland,  West  Virginia,  and  Virginia — this  big  producing  manu- 
facturing territory  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  And  New  York? 
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Col.  Wkntz.  And  New  York,  of  course.  The  production  in  Jan 
ar}',  or,  rather,  shipments  to  sup'ply  that  field,  and  shipments  ai 
production  are  the  same — there  are  enough  in  stocks  of  bitumiiio 
coal— were  between  27,000,000  and  28,000,000  tons.  In  Februa 
there  were  about  24,000,000  tons.  In  March  they  amounted 
27,000,000  tons,  and  then  came  the  big  slump.  In  April  there  w 
only  22,0(X),000  tons ;  in  May,  23,000,000  tons.  In  June,  because  t 
order  of  the  commission,  No.  7,  began  to  be  felt,  production  i 
creased  to  nearly  27,000,000  tons.  I  think  in  July  it  was  alxj 
28,000,000  tons,  or  about  the  normal  monthly  average  require 
showing  that  the  railroads,  operating  normally  and  with  the  a 
sistance  given  them  by  tlie  commission  in  car  distribution,  >vt 
able  to  meet  the  situation. 

But  there  is  a  shortage  of  approximately  20,000,000  tons,  whi 
must  be  made  up  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  calendar   yea; 
and  if  production  contn\ues  at  the  rate  of  29,000,(K)0  or  30,0CK).o. 
tons  a  month  in  this  territory,  that  requirement  will  be  met. 

The  shortage  has  been  entireh^  due  to  a  shortage  of  transport 
tion,  and,  with  a  production  of  normal  requirements,  you  are  g 
ing  to  see  prices  resume  T»'^vmal  levels  a)id  a  good  many  evils  w'lii< 
exist  to-day  in  connectioi.  with  the  coal  industry  are  going  to  d 
appear. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  do  you  want  to  go  along  further  with 
that ;  do  you  want  to  continue  with  your  statement  t 

Col.  TIVentz.  Do  you  want  to  so  into  the  Lake  situation  and  the 
New  England  situation  Mr.  Willard  went  into  this  morning? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  yes ;  a  little  bit. 

Col.  Wentz.  You  asked  Mr.  Willard  this  morning  why  there  was 
a  shortage  of  Lake  coal. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  answered  that  they  didn't  have  enough 
cars  to  supply  them. 

Col.  Wentz.  That  is  correct.  The  best  answer  to  that  is  thnt 
there  are  certain  coal  companies  in  Ohio  which  are  owned  by  doik 
companies  at  the  head  of  the  Lakes.  One  hundred  per  cent  of  their 
production  goes  to  their  owners  at  the  head  of  the  Lakes,  and  ha> 
for  years.  For  the  first  three  months  or  the  first  60  days  and  almost 
three  months  of  this  year  their  production  was  less  than  40  per 
cent,  because  they  couldn't  get  cars  in  which  to  make  shipments. 
That  is  generally  true  of  their  Lake  situation,  and  that  is  why  co  il 
didn't  get  up.  'those  companies  were  shipping  100  per  cent  of  thoir 
l)roduction  to  the  head  of  the  Lakes,  and  all  they  could  get  stijv- 
plied  was  from  35  to  40  per  cent  of  their  normal  production.  Tlra 
situation  created  a  deficit  at  the  head  of  the  Lakes.    A  good  mam 


ret  cars  to  go  to  the  Lakes  they  sold  to  the  railroads:  but  the  prin 
cipal  and  the  only  reason  for  the  shortage  at  the  head  of  the  Lakes 
was  because  the  coal  wasn't  mined,  and  therefore  couldn't  be   ^e^l 

up  there. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  w^asn't  mined  because  of  the  lack  of  labor? 

Col.  Wentz.  Because  of  the  lack  of  railroad  cars;  there  was  an 
ample  supply  of  labor. 
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The  Chairman.  So  that  the  fault  seems  to  lie  in  the  direction  of 
the  railroad? 

Col.  Wentz.  I  think  the  railroads  have  frankly  admitted  that  in 
all  of  the  hearings  that  I  have  attended  before  the  commission  in 
cxjnnection  with  this  question  and  they  have  frankly  admitted  it  to 
people  interested,  both  the  Lake  people  and  the  operators.  I  don't 
think  there  has  been  any  doubt  about  it.  The  fault  has  been  that  they 
have  been  very  much  disturbed  by  strikes  by  interruptions  in  their 
employment  and  the  shipments  o£  coal  have  suffered  in  the  same  Avay 
that  the  shipments  of  everything  else  had  suffered,  but  it  has  un- 
questionably been,  solely  been,  a  lack  of  car  supply,  a  lack  of  trans- 
portation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  car  situation  much  improved  now? 

Col.  Wentz.  Oh,  yes.  That  is  shown  by  the  increase  in  produc- 
tion. As  I  say  in  this  big  eastern  territory,  which  is  really  the  vital 
territory  of  the  country,  producing  two-thirds  of  bituminous  coal 
and  representing  the  most  vital  part  of  consumption,  it  was  almost 
up  to  normal  for  July. 

The  Chairman.  1  ou  feel  confident  by  the  time  that  cold  weather 
comes  that  the  supplies  for  New  England  and  the  Northwest  will  be 
taken  care  of? 

Col.  Wentz.  If  the  commission  continues  its  order  No.  9  until 
November  New  England  and  the  Northwest  and  the  rest  of  this  ter- 
ritory will  be  taken  care  of.    Conditions  will  be  normal. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  coal  requirements  this  year  any  greater 
than  last  in  this  country? 

Col.  Wentz.  I  can't  give  you  the  detail  figures  on  that.  I  don't 
think  anybody  knows.  1  can  tell  you  what  tlie  northwestern  require- 
ments are  because  I  saw  their  contracts ;  they  had  them  in  very  good 
shape.  None  of  us  have  been  able  to  find  out  what  the  New  England 
requirements  are.  Mr.  Storrow  puts  an  estimate  on  that.  Some 
gentlemen  who  have  spent  most  of  their  lives  engaged  in  cUstributing 
coal  to  New  England  differ  with  him  to  several  million.,  tons  on 
another  estimate,  and  I  can  not  tell  you  what  their  requirements  are 
up  there.  I  don't  think  anybody  knows  what  they  are.  But  we  have 
gone  ahead  based  upon  previous  years'  experience  and  the  records  of 
movement  of  coal  to  New  England  and  set  up  a  requirement  of 
roughly  about  24,000,000  tons.  1  don't  think  they  are  going  to  take 
it,  but  they  are  going  to  have  an  opportunity  to  take  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Willard  this 
morning  that  the  railroads  are  supplying  New  England  more  than 
has  been  their  custom  in  the  past. 

Col.  Wentz.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  fall  down  has  been  on  the  water  trans- 
portation ? 

Col.  Wentz.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  is  that  because  of  the  fact  we  are  exporting 
so  much  coal  overseas? 

Col.  Wentz.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  using  the  facilities  of  Newport  News  and 
Baltimore  for  that  purpose? 

Col.  Wentz.  No,  sir.  The  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  which  has  a 
plant  in  New  Hamx)shire,  hasn't  any  business  to  do  and  hasn't  had 
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this  summer.    It  hasn't  been  able  to  sell  any  water-borne  coal  which 
it  has  normally  sold  for  years. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that? 

Col.  Wentz.  The  people  wouldn't  buy  it. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Col.  Wentz.  High  water  rates.  The  water  rate  to-day,  as, was 
stated  this  morning,  was  $2.75  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  ports.  In 
1914,  roughly,  it  was  60  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Who  fixes  that  increased  rate? 

Col.  Wentz.  The  present  water  rates  to  New  England  are  being 
fixed  by  the  Shipping  Board. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  that  they  contend  that  they  can't 
profitably  reduce  the  rates  ? 

Col.  W  ENTZ.  I  believe  the  Shipping  Board  does  make  that  conten- 
tion ;  but  I  have  thought,  in  view  oi  the  large  and  profitable  busi- 
ness it  is  doing  in  other  directions,  that  it  might  easily  absorb  the 
loss  in  its  Xew  England  movement  and  still  show  a  general  profit  on 
its  operation  which  would  be  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  insist  that  it  is  not  because  of  our 
immense  shipments  to  Europe  that  we  don't  consign  coal  via  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  but  because  of  the  higher  rate  of  sending  coal  in  that  w- ay  ? 

Col.  Wextz.  In  1919  the  water-borne  movement  to  New  England 
was,  for  January,  721,000  tons;  January,  1920,  804,000  tons;  in  Feb- 
ruarv,  1919,  554,000  tons;  Februarv,  1920,  793,000  tons;  March,  1919. 
490,(>00  tons;  March,  1920,  954.000  tons;  April,  1919,  635,000  tons; 
April,  1920,  717,000  tons;  May,  1919,  772,000  tons;  May,  1920,  776,0(X> 
tons;  June,  1919,  790,000  tons;  June,  1920,  772,000  tons;  July,  1919, 
711,000  tons;  July,  1920,  1,100,000  tons.  That  is  when  iS^ew  England 
began  to  take  more  coal  under  the  arranji:ement  which  was  brought 
up  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  You  will  see  that  the 
movement  to  New  England  this  year  by  water  has  been  even  greater 
than  it  wM$  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Wasn't  it  off  last  vear  a  little  bit  ? 

Col.  Wentz.  It  was  because  New  England  had  rather  large  stocks 
in  the  preceding  year,  it  was  to  some  extent;  but  to  show  the  way 
that  the  coal  has  shifted,  in  1918  New  England  took  as  hiffh  as 
350,000  tons  from  the  port  of  Baltimore ;  for  the  five  months  of  192<> 
the  average  shipment  to  New  England  from  the  port  of  Baltimore 
was  between  10,000  and  15,000  tons  a  month,  showing  a  drop  from 
350,000  to  10,000.    Coal  wasn't  bought  for  water  movement. 

The  Chairman.  It  costs  how  much  more  a  ton  to  ship  coal  in  vii? 
water  route  than  by  rail? 

Col.  Wentz.  My  recollection  is  about  $1.50. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  difference  between  $5.25  and  $3.36. 

Col,  Wentz.  It  is  about  $1.50. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  onlv  item  of  increased  cost  that  enters 
into  the  sending  of  coal  via  w^ater  route  ? 

Col.  Wentz.  Well,  the  situation  is  that  there  is  only  a  certain  sec- 
tion of  New  England  which  can  take  coal  from  Hampton  Koads  by 
wat^r,  because  all  the  Sound  ports  have  got  to  be  served  by  light- 
draft  vessels,  by  barges,  most  of  which  do  not  go  to  Hampton  Roads, 
so  if  you  discuss  the  Hampton  Roads  situation,  they  can  never  go  to 
those  places.  Vessels  that  go  to  the  big  ports  or  big  barges  go  to  the 
big  ports. 
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The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  coal  from  Hampton  Roads 
into  Xew  England  was  spot  coal,  so  called  ? 

Col.  Wentz.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  a  ver}'  large  proportion  of 
it  was. 

Col.  Wextz.  1  don't  think  so,  for  the  reason  that  under  priority 
order  Xo.  6  for  Xew  England  the  shipper  of  export  coal  had  to 
satisfy  the  railway  authorities  at  tidewater  that  he  had  taken  care 
of  his  Xew  England  orders  as  of  that  date  before  he  would  get  a 
license  to  export.  So  I  think  that  under  that  order  the  movement 
into  Xew  England  Avas  substantially  on  contract,  covering  such 
contracts  as  the  New  England  people  had  made,  but  I  am  frank  to 
say  that  a  lot  of  the  New  England  buyers  thought  the  April  market 
was  the  top  and  that»  they  wouhl  buy  coal  much  cheaper  later,  and 
a  lot  of  them  didn't  buy  and  did  get  caught  with  the  spot  market. 
The  purchasing  agent  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  in  an  inter- 
view at  a  meeting  I  had  with  Mr.  Storrow,  the  fuel  administrator 
for  the  Xew  England  States,  said  he  was  unable  to  get  coal.  It  de- 
veloped that  he  had  only  bought  60  per  cent  of  his  coal  on  contract, 
and  when  I  asked  him  why  he  hadn't  bought  the  other  40  per  cent, 
he  said  he  had  guessed  the  market  wrong.  In  other  words,  there  was 
:i  rising  market,  and  I  know  something  about  his  needs  because  I 
knew  he  had  refused  to  buy  100.000  tons  of  coal  in  April  at  $3.50  at 
tlie  mines.  I  think  you  will  find  a  2:reat  many  other  cases  of  that 
sort  where  they  guessed  the  market  rising  wrong,  and  as  the  price 
for  coal  went  up  and  up,  they  had  to  pay  more  for  it. 

The  Cmatrmax.  What  was  the  fair  mine  price  for  coal  before  the 
war? 

Col.  Wentz.  That  varies  tremendously  in  the  different  districts. 
AVhat  district  have  you  in  mind? 

The  CHAiR^NfAN.  For  coal  coming  to  this  market  here? 

Col.  Wentz.  New  York.  I  think  that  varied  anywhere  from  $2  to 
S8.50  at  the  mines,  good  grades  of  coal. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  mine  price  for  coal  during  the  war? 

Col.  Wentz.  That  varied  in  the  diflPerent  districts.  That  was  all 
arran«red  by  the  fuel  administrator,  and  there  is  an  old  record  of  that. 
I  will  be  fijiad  to  furnish  it  to  v^ou. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would,  and  also  the  mine  price  at  the 
time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

Col.  Wentz.  THose  prices  were  still  in  effect ;  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion prices  were  still  in  effect. 

The  Chairman.  WTien  did  the  price  of  coal  begin  to  increase  ? 

Col.  Wentz.  About  July  1, 1919. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  mine  price  for  coal  now? 

Col.  Wentz.  That  depends  on  the  districts  in  which  it  is  mined. 
I  know  under  order  No.  10  coal  is  being  sold,  spot  coal  for  movement 
up  the  lakes,  from  $5  to  $7  at  the  mines. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  contract  price  at  the  mines  in  May 
and  April  of  this  year  in  Pennsylvania? 

Col.  Wentz.  Tliat  varied  in  the  districts.  Some  of  the  western 
States  went  as  low  as  $2.75.  It  varied  from  that  to  $5  a  ton.  I 
should  sav  a  fair  average  price  of  good  grade  of  bituminous  coal 
would  be  from  $3.75  to  $4.60. 
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The  Chairman.  Public  utilities  men  here  in  New  York  City  testify 
that  the  price  to  them  in  their  contracts  made  in  April  of  this  year 
was  about  $4.75. 

Col.  Wentz.  Well,  they  require,  as  a  rule,  a  pretty  high  gravle. 
Was  that  illuminating  gas  coal  or  steam  coal?     What  was  it^ 

The  Chairman.  That  was  for  the  Edison  Co.  for  electricity. 

Col.  Wentz.  Electrical  steam  coal. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  the  operation  of  the  electric  railways 
here  in  the  city. 

Col.  WV-NTZ.  They  may  have  gotten  some  special  coal  which  may 
have  varied  25  cents  a  ton  over  the  prices  I  have  suggested. 

The  Chairman.  They  told  us  here  that  so  far  this  year,  although 
they  had  contracts  enough  to  cover  all  their  needs,  so  far  this  year 
they  have  been  compelled  to  buv  one-third  of  the  coal  they  re- 
quired to  carry  them  along  from  day  to  day — what  is  known  as  spot 
coal. 

Col.  Wentz.  Well,  Senator,  take  the  records  of  the  railroad  per- 
formance, take  from  March  1.  As  I  have  indicated  by  the  tonnages 
I  have  read  for  the  mines  which  supply  this  market  would  not 
average  55  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of  the  mines.  That  "is  all  they 
have  averaged,  so  naturally  the  miner  could  not  supply  more  than 
55  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  he  had  contracted  to  sell,  and  if  they  got 
66  per  cent  performance  on  their  contract  they  must  have  gotten  a 
better  car  supply  than  their  proportion. 

The  Chairman.  They  didn't  get  66  per  cent.  They  were  unable 
to  lay  up  any  surplus.  They  were  living  from  day  to  day.  They 
were  getting  about  50  per  cent  of  their  needs. 

Col.  Wentz.  Take,  tor  instance,  the  B.  &  O. ;  it  ran  about  34  per 
cent  for  months. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  they  were  getting  about  60  per  cent  of 
the  customary  delivery  for  that  period  of  the  year. 

Col.  Wentz.  I  should  say  that  they  got  their  full  proportion  of  the 
available  car  supply.  That  is  a  little  better  than  the  B.  &  O.  ran 
and  that  is  a  little  better  than  some  sections  of  the  Pennsylvania 
ran. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  required  to  go  out  in  the  open  market 
and  buy  one-third  of  their  day-to-day  needs. 

Col.  Wentz.  Well,  you  understand  why  that  would  be.  If  a  pro- 
ducer of  coal  is  only  getting  one-half  of  his  car  supply  and  had 
sold  perhaps  only  75  or  80  per  cent  of  his  customary  production,  he 
could  only  supply  the  proportion  that  he  could  get  cars  to  ship. 

The  Chairman.  These  men  before  our  committee  to-day,  both  util- 
ity and  others,  contend  that  while  they  only  got  50  per  cent  of  the 
contract  requirements  and  were  compelled  to  go  out  and  buy  spot 
coal,  that  some  of  the  very  operators  who  were  furnishing  coal  for 
their  competitors  were  selling  them  spot  coal. 

Col.  Wentz.  Why  did  they  buy  it  from  them?  Why  didn^  they 
demand  that  the  coal  be  delivereci  on  their  contracts? 

The  Chairman.  They  demanded  it,  but  the  coal  operators  msisted 
they  did  not  have  the  coal  to  give  them. 

Col.  Wentz.  That  is  just  a  question  of  common  law,  Senator.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  that.  If  I  undertook  to  de- 
liver a  commodity  to  you  and  I  did  not  do  it  and  I  come  around  and 
shift  the  price,  you  can  certainly  collect  damages  from  me. 
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Mr.  MxLLER.  While  the  coal  operators  undertake  to  deliver  coal  to 
sers  under  contracts,  aren't  there  qualifications  in  the  contract  that 
oil  shall  have  so  many  cars  of  free  coal  per  day  and  the  contract 
[subordinate  to  that?* 

Col.  Wentz.  No  ;  that  is  not  customary,  Mr.  Miller.  I  am  a  fairly 
ir*re  producer  of  coal  and  I  have  not  such  a  specification  in  a  single 
)ntract  I  have  got. 

.Mr.  iliLLER.  It  has  been  alleged  that  that  is  somtimes  done. 
(  ol.  Wentz.  I  never  heard  of  it  myself  and  I  am  pretty  familiar 
ith  the  custom  of  the  trade. 

Mr.  MiuijGR.  The  general  rumor  is  that  the  coal  operators  hedge 
emselves  about  with  protecting  clauses  and  the  contract  really 
ii>ri't  bind  them  at  all. 

Col.  Wentz.  No;  that  is  wrong.  A  coal  contract  is  a  very  fair 
x'ument.  Yon  will  find  this  provision  in  it.  It  is  very  infrequent 
at  one  consumer  will  take  the  production  of  any  one  producer. 
Iiv  j^roducer  may  contract  his  output  with  twenty  consumers.  Some 
the  big  companies  might  have  1,000  consumers,  and  he  undertakes, 
justice  to  them  all,  to  insert  a  provision  in  his  contract  which  in 
e  event  of  a  short  car  supplv  or  interrupted  transportation,  re- 
li res  him  to  prorate  the  available  car  supply  amongst  all  of  his 
ntracts.  If  that  provision  was  not  written  in,  then  the  claim 
>iild  be  made  by  the  man  whose  contract  was  dated  earliest  that  he 
IS  entitled  to  100  per  cent  of  what  was  available.  You  see.  in 
>tice  to  the  consumers,  that  provision  must  be  inserted.  Other- 
-e.  if  I  made  a  contract  with  you  the  1st  of  January  and  you  only 
t  50  per  cent  of  the  car  supply,  I  think  I  could  legally  claim  that 
was  entitled  to  100  per  cent  of  my  contract;  and  the  people  who 
\  e  bought  from  you  subsequent  to  that  date,  some  of  them  would 
t  nothing-  To  meet  that  situation,  the  prorata  shipment  clause 
written  in  all  fuel  contracts  I  am  familiar  with,  both  coal  and  coke. 
Mr.  Miller.  Doesn't  the  coal  operator's  contract  contain  a  clause 
rin":  him  prior  opportunity  to  sell  spot  coal? 
f'oL  Wentz.  No. 

Mr.  MrL.L*ER.  In  certain  proportion  to  his  mined  production? 
Col.  Wextz.  I  have  never  seen  any  of  that  kind.    There  may  be 
ne  contracts  written  like  that.    I  have  never  seen  any  nor  have 
ver  heard  of  any  and  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the  trade. 
Mr.  ^IixiER.  Did  vou  ever  hear  of  a  coal  contract  being  enforced? 
Col.  Wentz.  Oh,  fots  of  them.    I  think  they  are  just  as  enforceable 
any  other  document  governing  sale  and  purchase. 
The  CiTAniMAN.  You  sell  coal  at  the  mines? 
Col.  Wentz.  As  a  rule.    Not  always. 
The  Chairman.  You  do  not  agree  to  deliver  it? 
Col-  Wentz.  Sometimes,  yes;  subject  to  transportation  facilities. 
rhe   Chairman.  You  have  no  difficulty  in  proving  the  lack  of 
msportation  facilities  this  year,  have  you? 

C'ol.  Wentz.  None  at  all.  I  do  not  think  that  questions  have  been 
•ioiisly  raised  by  most  of  the  consumers.  If  they  have  reason  to 
>pect'that  they  have  not  gotten  a  fair  deal,  naturally  they  would 
ise  the  question,  but  all  coal  contracts  as  well  as  the  pig  iron  con- 
icts,  cement  contracts,  and  most  contracts  I  am  familiar  with,  do 
fitain  provisions  which  relieve  the  seller  ffom  damages  and  liabil- 
'  in  the  event  that  he  is  not  able  to  secure  cars  on  which  to  make 
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shipment.     That  is  a  customary  trade  condition  in  all  producin 
lines  of  business  that  I  know  anything  about. 

The  Chairman.  Undoubtedly,  and  that  is  a  sensible  thing  for  an 
man  to  insert  in  a  contract ;  and  if  he  does  not,  he  is  not  a  good  bus 
ness  man. 

Col.  Wentz.  I  do  not  think  he  is. 

The  Chairman.  What  gets  me  about  this  whole  thing,  Colonel,  an 
it  surely  has  made  a  great  impression  upon  the  committee,  is  tl 
testimony  of  witnesses  of  their  inability  to  get  their  coal  delivere 
under  contract  and  of  then  being  compelled  to  go  out  and  buy  im 
other  operators  at  a  price  two  and  three  and  four  times  what  the 
contract  provides  for. 

Col.  Wentz.  Well,  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  other  operatoi 
have  not  contracted  their  production,  and  there  are  some  operatoJ 
and  some  middlemen,  and  I  have  known  of  some  consumers,  wb 
have  bought  coal  on  contracts  to  make  a  resale  of  it  at  pretty-  hio 
prices,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  a  very  high  market.  They  «u 
all  of  them  doing  it  to  some  extent,  but  not  to  the  extent  which  pe 
haps  you  have  been  led  to  believe.    It  is  a  very  small  percentage. 

The  Chairman.  These  men  representing  the  New  York  publ 
utilities  have  come  here  and  laid  their  books  on  the  table. 

Col.  Wentz.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  They  said,  "  We  will  give  you  the  names  of  tl 
people  we  bought  from  and  the  price  we  paid." 

Col.  Wentz.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  They  say,  "  We  are  helpless."  I  make  no  accus 
tion  against  any,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  this  matter  of  delivei 
of  coal  on  the  part  of  coal  operators  looks  queer. 

Col.  Wentz.  I  have  explained  to  you,  Senator,  that  deliveries  ha^ 
not  been  made  to  a  verv  large  extent  because  there  were  not  anv  ca 
supplied  m  which  to  make  them.    With  regard  to  these  extraordina 
prices,  I  can  not  justify  them.    I  do  not  attempt  to,  and  I  am  not 
sympathy  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  But  anybody  can  get  coal  to-day  who  is  willi 
to  pay  for  it.  Anybody  who  really  wants  coal  can  get  it  if  he  war 
to  pay  the  price. 

Col.  Wentz.  I  think  they  can  get  it  at  a  very  much  better  i)ri 
in  a  very  short  time,  when  the  supply  has  increased,  as  it  is  i 
creasing. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  is  different  from  almost  any  other  li 
of  business.  Primarily  this  committee  was  appointed  for  the  pi 
pose  of  inquiring  into  the  construction  industries  generally,  but  ^ 
got  into  this  coalinquirv  through  a  shortage  of  transportation  faol 
ties  for  building  material. 

Col.  Wentz.  I  am  familiar  with  the  reason. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  are  trj^ing  to  find  out  why  there  can  t: 
be  some  loosening  up  of  transportation  facilities  for  building  uvw 
rials. 

Col.  Wentz.  Well,  I  have  been  doing  a  little  building  myself  latt»l 
and  there  has  been  a  shortage  of  transportation,  or  was  until  la 
month.  It  is  now  almost  normal,  I  understand,  in  the  movement 
cement,  and  I  foimd  that  people  with  stocks  of  cement  avail :U 
were  just  as  anxious  to  get  all  the  money  they  could  for  it  as  ar. 
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yody  else  was.  I  am  in  the  cement  business  myself,  but  I  had  to  buy 
^ome. 

The  Chairman.  I  buy  cement  and  buy  lumber  and  build  houses 
lere,  and  I  have  heard  complaints. 

Col.  Wentz.  Of  course,  that  is  not  justifying  this  coal  situation  in 
he  least. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  fair  to  say  that  the  spot  prices  on  cement 
n  any  degree  equal  the  extraordinary  increase  on  the  price  of  spot 
joal.  There  has  been  a  complaint  due  to  the  fact  that  men  can  go  out 
;o-day  and  get  all  the  coal  they  want  if  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

Col.  Wentz.  The  same  thinff  is  true  of  sheet  steel,  which  is  used 

0  line  chutes  or  "telegraphs"  in  anthracite  coal  breakers.  For  a 
period  during  the  car  shortage  there  was  practically  no  sheet  steel 
ivailable,  and  yet  if  you  wanted  to  pay  for  it  you  could  get  it,  and 
aiost  of  us  had  to  in  order  to  run  our  anthracite  breakers.  We  could 
aot  get  it  on  our  contracts.  There  wasn't  any  available  on  our  con- 
tracts, but  we  had  to  have  it,  and  we  got  it.  I  think  your  investi- 
pration  might  disclose  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  that  going  on  in  a 
orreat  many  directions.  I  am  personally  very  antagonistic  to  it, 
and  I  have  used  all  the  influence  I  have  got  to  prevent  it,  and  I  am 
asing  now  all  the  influence  I  can  to  prevent  it.  I  think  that  a  good 
ieal  of  the  high-priced  coal  at  some  of  the  tidewater  ports,  at  New 
3f  ork  and  other  ports,  has  been  the  result  of  speculation.  But  coal  is 
brought  down  here  anji  put  into  pools.  The  people  who  bring  it 
liere  have  no  intention  of  loading  it  on  any  particular  ship  or  selling 
it  to  any  particular  customer,  but  they  find  somebody  who  is^in  dire 
Qecessity  of  it  and  sell  it  to  him.  The  railroad  people  and  the  pro- 
ducers of  coal  and  some  of  the  important  wholesalers  are  now  try- 
ing to  work  out  a  plan  which  will  make  it  impossible  to  ship  any 
of  the  coal  to  any  of  the  tidewater  ports  for  speculative  purposes. 
It  has  got  to  come  here  for  a  legitimate  purpose  or  it  can  not  be 
shipped.  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  get  that  plan  workable  in 
a  week. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  commend  that  to  you  very  strongly. 

Col.  Wentz.  I  think.it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  public  man,  representing  a  great  State,  par- 
ticularly this  great  municipality,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  people 
to-day  are  becoming  very  much  wrought  up  over  some  of  what  they 
believe  to  be  extortionate  profiteering. 

Col.  Wentz.  They  ought  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  believe  these  spot  prices  on  coal  are  one 
of  the  worst  appearances  oi  it. 

Col.  Wentz.  I  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  danger  in  it. 

Col.  Wentz.  Certainly  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  danger  in  it  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
popular  demand  for  ownership  of  the  mines  by  the  (Jovernment, 
or  at  least  the  appointment  of  a  coal  administrator  again  to  run  the 
coal  business  of  the  country.  You  as  a  business  man  will  deplore 
the  Government  ownership  and  operation  of  mines.    So  would  I. 

1  am  against  this  sort  of  thing,  and  I  have  alwavs  been  against  it. 
But  you  will  not  be  able  to  withstand  the  demand  if  this  continues. 

Col.  Wentz,  It  has  got  to  be  corrected. 
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The  Chairman.  Here  we  have  a  demand  in  the  city  of  New  Yor 
on  the  part  of  the  electric  light  and  gas  company  and  railroad  (h^ib 
panics  tor  increased  fares.  Our  authorities  here — perhaps  not  all  u 
us  have  agreed  with  them — have  withstood  the  demand  of  increasiu 
the  fares  of  the  railroads  or  the  price  of  gas  or  electric  current.  Nf>^ 
these  men  come  in  to  us  and  show  that  on  their  contract  coal  prki 
made  under  normal  conditions  they  are  paying  double  what  the 
used  to  pay,  but  that  one-third  of  the  coal  they  need  is  three  an 
four  times  their  contract  price. 

Col.  Wentz.  Senator,  you  know  that  under  the  commission's  onle 
No.  9,  which  was  effective  and  which  has  been  in  effect  almost  wei 
over  a  month — almost  six  weeks — that  every  public-service  corpoiji 
tion  can  have  a  car  assigned  to  the  mines  at  which  it  has  bougrht  a>a 
and  can  get  100  per  cent  shipments,  and  they  are  doing  it  all  over  th 
United  States.  And  if  your  New  York  men  have  not  done  it  it  i 
their  own  fault. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  that  order  been  in  existence  i 

Col.  Wentz.  About  six  weeks.    Mr.  Lieb  is  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  These  gentlemen  were  here  about  three  weeks  ago. 

Col.  Wentz.  That  order  has  been  in  effect  six  weeks,  and  I  kno^ 
all  over  the  United  States  it  was  taken  advantage  of. 

Mr.  Lieb.  That  order  is  in  effect,  and  allowing  for  the  time  fo 
it  to  become  operative  within  the  last  couple  of  weeks  the  utilitk 
in  most  casfes  have  been  receiving  100  per  cent  of  their  daily  require 
ments;  that  is,  100  per  cent  of  their  contract  coal.  In  other  wor«l: 
they  have  been  able  to  get  through  the  railroad's  permit,  which  piv 
them  priority  of  assignment  of  coal  cars  for  the  amount  of  cmj 
under  their  contract  equal  to  their  requirements,  but  not  for  storajn 
That  has  been  in  effect  now  for  the  last  couple  of  weeks,  and  iiHilf 
that  order — which,  by  tlie  way,  under  the  order  of  the  Intersiat 
Commerce  Commission  of  to-dav  or  yesterdav  has  been  exten^le 
until  September  21.  It  dates  now  from  June  21  and  extemle 
90  days. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  are  now,  Mr.  Lieb,  getting  all  of  you 
requirements,  immediate  requirements,  without  having  to  resort  t 
buying  spot  coal? 

Mr.  Lieb.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  present  moment  we  are  getting  en 
assignments  equal  to  our  daily  requirements  and  from  the  peo|)l 
with  whom  the  utilities  have  term  contracts:  that  is  true.  The  utilit 
that  has  not  a  term  contract,  a  regular  contract,  can  not  jret  c.i 
assignments.  It  must  jro  into  the  market  and  buy  spot  coaK  nn 
some  are  doing  that.  I  know  of  a  case  right  now  within  the  pj- 
few  days  where  a  utility  company  has  been  compelled  to  go  into  i!j 
market  and  buy  spot  coal  for  $17  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  mine? 

Mr.  Lieb.  No  ;  I  think  that  was  an  f .  o.  b.  price  New  York.  A 
any  rate  what  is  at  the  present  time  the  spot-coal  price. 

The  Chairman.  Could  the  public  utilitv  or  any  industry  make 
contract  now  with  the  coal  operators  for  delivery  for  the  rest  of  th 
year,  or  would  the  coal  operator  refuse  to  make  a  contract? 

Mr.  LiKB.  At  the  present  state  of  the  market  it  is  very  difficult  t 
make  a  term  contract.  I  do  not  say  that  it  can  not  be  done,  but  it  i 
very  difficult.     I  will  confirm  what  you  have  just  said.  Senator,  bn 
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even  in  New  York  City,  with  the  difficult  conditions,  a  utility  can  get 
the  coal  which  it  needs,  whether  it  is  term  contract  or  not,  at  a  price. 
As  the  statement  was  made  in  answer  to  your  inquiry,  the  term  prices 
for  a  year's  contract,  as  you,  Col.  Wentz,  indicated,  have  run  along 
from  ^.75  to  $4,  $4.25,  $4.50,  and  $4.75  for  the  better  grades  of 
bituminous  coal ;  so  that  it  can  be  considered  that  for  term  contracts 
that  were  made  the  1st  of  April,  the  1st  of  May,  that  $4.25  to  $4.50 
was  the  prevailing  contract  price.  Since  then,  as  you  have  indicated. 
the  utilities  generally  in  this  district  received  about  two-thirds  oi 
their  coal  under  their  contract  requirement,  and  for  the  other  third 
they  were  compelled  to  go  into  the  open  market,  and  for  that  coal 
so  purchased  in  the  open  market,  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  their 
daily  needs,  to  supplement  insufficient  coal  they  received  under  the 
contract,  they  went  into  the  open  market  and  got  spot  coal  at  prices 
running  all  the  way  from  $8  to  $14  at  the  mine.  I  think  that  con- 
firms in  a  general  way  what  Col.  Wentz  has  said. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  here  about  three  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Lieb, 
were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Lieb.  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  the  next  day  after  you  were  here  I  wrote 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  the  subject,  laying  before 
them  substantially  what  you  and  vour  associate  testified  to.  I  do 
not  know  whether  that  has  helped  or  not,  but  I  wrote  them  very 
stronffly  in  the  matter  that  you  had  a  real  complaint,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  they  may  have  helped  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  Lieb.  Undoubtedly,  Senator,  utilities,  through  this  open  car 
and  through  the  assignment  of  coal  cars  have  their  immediate  daily 
requirements  and  are  getting  assistance.  Their  problem,  however,  is 
becoming  now  one  of  serious  consideration ;  that  they  must  have  some 
coal  in  hand  to  meet  the  irregularities  of  delivery  for  the  winter, 
and  very  presently  it  will  be  most  urgent  that  they  should  receive  not 
merely  from  day  to  day  hand-to-mouth  supply,  but  they  must  lay 
something  by  as  a  reserve  stock,  due  to  the  interference  with  deliv- 
eries in  the  port,  which  are  inevitable  every  winter.  • 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  see  any  evidence  of  getting  ready  to  give 
you  that  sup^ply  ? 

Mr.  Lieb.  Not  as  yet,  sir ;  not  as  yet.  The  appeals  are  now  being 
made  and  are  being  prepared  that  the  priority  of  assignment  of  cars 
be  extended  from  a  merely  day-to-day  supply,  so  as  to  permit  utili- 
ties to  put  in  a  stock  against  the  winter  contingencies,  which  we  ask 
be  fixed  at,  say,  a  six  weeks'  supply. 

(Col.  Wentz  then  resumed  his  testimony.) 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  what  does  it  cost  to  mine  a  ton  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  ? 

Col.  Wentz.  That  varies  tremendously.  There  are  perhaps,  T  do 
not  know,  hundreds  of  districts  in  this  country.  I  am  not  seeking 
to  avoid  your  question,  but  it  is  an  impossible  question  to  answer  off- 
hand. Dr.  Garfield,  when  he  was  Fuel  Administrator,  had  a  com- 
mittee of  three  of  the  best  known  mining  engineers  in  the  United 
States  that  worked  something  like  six  months  determining  what  that 
was  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Approximately,  what  does  it  cost? 
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Col.  Wentz.  Again,  that  depends  upon  the  districts  in  which  it  \i 
mined. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  say  in  the  Pennsylvania  district  or  West 
Virginia  district. 

Col.  Wentz.  I  am  not  familiar  with  this  district.  I  can  tell  vou 
what  it  costs  in  a  general  way.  In  some  parts  of  the  Virginia  field, 
all  the  way  from  $2.50  to  $4,  depending  on  the  mine  and  the  thickness 
of  the  vein.    That  is  for  a  full  car  supply. 

The  Chairman.  It  costs  from  $2.50  to  $4? 

Col.  Wentz.  To  put  coal  in  the  cars  at  the  mine,  based  on  a  full 
car  supply. 

The  Chairman.  A  man  was  here  to-day  and  said  that  10  years  ago 
he  got  coal  for  85  cents  a  ton. 

Col.  Wentz.  I  have  sold  coal  for  50  cents  a  ton  20  years  ago  and 
made  a  profit  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  mean  to  tell  the  committee  that  it  costs 
as  high  as 

Col.  Wentz.  That's  different ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  that  come  in? 

Col.  Wentz.  It  comes  in  in  almost  every  direction,  decrease  in 
working  time,  in  the  working  day,  decrease  in  efficiency  of  labor. 
You  understand,  on  the  same  wage  scale,  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal 
could  almost  be  doubled  by  the  inefficiency  of  labor,  and  the  way  in 
which  labor  worked.  I  am  thinking  of  an  anthracite  coal  mine  in 
which  there  are  some  soft  squashed  veins  of  coal,  crushed  veins  of 
coal,  and  some  hard  veins  of  coal.  The  hard  veins  of  coal  produced 
60  per  cent,  prepared  sizes,  domestic  sizes.  The  crushed  veins  of  coal 
produce  20  per  cent,  domestic  sizes.  The  miners  in  that  mine  recently 
decided  that  they  would  not  work  the  hard  veins  of  coal  under  the 
existing  wage  scales  and  they  worked  the  soft  veins  of  coal. 

The  average  production  reeived  by  that  mine  was  less  than  one- 
lialf  of  what  it  had  been  previously.  The  cost  of  production  was  the 
same.  All  of  that  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  Senator.  It  is 
a  detail  of  the  operation  of  mines. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  cost  more  to  mine  anthracite  than  it  does 
bituminous  ? 

Col.  Wentz.  Oh,  yes;  in  most  districts  it  does. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  interested  in  the  mining  of  anthracite? 

Col.  Wentz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  anthracite  coal  at  the  mines  now  a 
ton? 

Col.  Wentz.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  can  supply 
you  with  it.    It  is  a  standard  schedule  of  prices  which  are  adhered  to. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  New  York  market  what  is  the  price  of 
anthracite  as  compared  with  bituminous? 

Col.  Wentz.  I  can  not  tell  you  that,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you,  Mr.  Lieb? 

Mr.  Lteb.  I  would  not  like  to  state  a  definite  figure. 

Col.  Wentz.  The  Government,  you  will  remember,  did  permit  indi- 
vidual operator  to  charge  75  cents  a  ton  more  for  anthracite  coal 
than  the  price  charged  by  the  large  railroad  companies,  because  of 
the  difference  in  royalties  which  they  had  to  pay. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  price  of  mining  coal  that  you  placed  the 
Tnaximum  fisrure  of  $4  on,  does  that  mean  bituminous? 
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Col.  Wextz.  Yes ;  bituminous  coal  in  the  Virginia  field. 

The  Chairman.  Then  when  you  sell  at  $4.50,  your  profit  is  only 
50  cents? 

Col.  Wentz.  It  is  probably  less  than  that,  because  you  have  sales 
expenses  and  other  charges  come  out  of  that.  That  is  the  difference 
between  the  sales  price  and  the  cost  price  at  the  mine. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  average  profits  of  coal  operators 
to-day  on  contracts  per  ton  ? 

Col.  Wentz.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell  you  that,  because  that 
will  vary  with  the  cost  of  production.  Again,  I  am  not  seeldng  to 
evade  your  question,  but  when  you  consider  the  thousands  of  terri- 
tories, it  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  If  I  can  go  back  to  Virginia 
where  I  am  familiar  with  the  cost  and  where  I  am  familiar  with  the 
selling  price,  I  should  say  on  the  average  contract  that  the  profit 
would  be  about  50  cents ;  about  that.  That  will  vary  a  little  both 
ways.  It  wont  be  as  much  for  some  operators,  it  will  be  more  for 
others,  depending  on  the  character  of  the  mine,  the  thickness  of  the 
veins,  and  the  expense  of  mining,  water  conditions,  and  other  con- 
ditions. 

The  Chairman.  Did  I  ask  you  what  proportion  of  the  coal  shipped 
from  Hampton  Soads  into  rfew  England  was  spot  coal  and  how 
much  contract  ? 

Col.  Wentz.  You  did,  and  I  told  you  I  could  not  answer  because 
I  can  not  get  the  information  from  trie  New  England  buyers.  They 
won't  give  it  to  me  or  to  our  committee.  I  do  not  think  they  have 
got  it.     I  do  not  think  any  of  them  know. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Storrow  said  substan- 
tialh-  all  of  it  was  spot  coal. 

Col.  Wentz.  He  told  me  about  a  third  of  it  was,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  get  anybody  to  confirm  his  guess  either  way,  either  up  or 
down,  and  I  personally  know  it  is  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  he  said  about  25  per  cent  of  all  the  coal 
coming  into  New  England,  that  is  what  he  said,  25  p  r  cent  of  all  the 
coal  coming  into  New  English,  by  rail  and  water  w^^  spot. 

Col.  Wentz.  Well,  I  differ  with  him.  I  do  not  think  he  is  accurate 
and  I  can  not  get  his  figures  confirmed  by  any  of  the  New  England 
people  who  handle  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  what  is  the  character  of  price  on  the  coal 
exported  to  Europe  out  of  Baltimore  and  Hampton  Roads? 

Col.  Wentz.  It  varies  tremendously  just  as  it  does  from  the  tide- 
water ports  out  of  the  pools.  I  know  of  a  large  tonnage  of  the  ven^ 
best  grade  of  gas  coal  produced  in  this  country  which  was  sold.  It 
was  half  a  million  tons^  as  I  recall,  which  was  sold  last  April  for 
export  at  $3.25  at  the  mines.  I  myself  sold  300,000  tons  of  coal  for 
export  last  May.  I  think  it  was  at  $4.50  or  $4.75  at  the  mines.  I 
think  you  will  find  that  the  substantial  export  business  is  done  on  a 
basis  of  probably  50  cents  to  a  dollar  higher  than  domestic  prices. 
I  mean,  people  who  expect  to  stay  in  the  business  and  people  who 
haye  foreign  business  and  have  had  it.  For  instance,  you  take  the 
Egyptian  railways.  That  business,  except  during  the  war  period, 
when  England  agreed  to  take  it  on,  has  been  done  in  this  country  for 
15  years.  This  country  has  had  the  contract  for  the  Egyptian  rail- 
ways for  about  15  or  16  years  and  very  many  of  the  large  and  sub- 
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stantial  exporters  have  had  foreign  connections  for  15  or  20  j-ears 
and  some  of  them  longer  than  that,  and  it  is  a  substantial  part  of 
their  trade,  just  as  substantial  as  their  domestic  trade  is,  and  they 
have  got  to  do  it  at  a  reasonable  and  satisfactory  price  or  it  would 
not  continue. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  does  it  cost  to  the  Egyptian  railway,  delivered, 
per  ton  ? 

Col.  Wentz.  I  do  not  know.  There  again  you  get  the  question  of 
ocean  rates.    I  haven't  any  idea  what  they  are  to  Egypt. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  export  of  tidewater 
coal  has  been  the  cause  of  excessively  high  prices  for  coal  to  the 
consumer  here? 

Col.  Wentz.  I  think  it  has  had  a  very  marked  degree  on  it;  not 
the  legitimate  export  business,  but  the  gambling  in  coal  which  is 
brought  to  tidewater.  Not  all  the  coal  which  is  brought  to  tide- 
water for  export  is  really  exported.  It  is  sold  to  people  all  over. 
It  is  not  very  largely  brought  there  by  the  miner  or  bv  the  whole- 
saler. The  wholesalers  have  got  their  regular  and  established  busi- 
ness. They  are  just  as  steady  and  important  factors  in  the  produc- 
tion of  coal  as  the  operators.  They  have  not  the  same  large  in- 
vestment that  the  operators  have,  but  many  of  them  have  substantial 
investments.  But  we  have  had  in  the  coal  business  for  the  last 
year  the  character  of  speculator,  who  lives  in  the  hotels,  who  will 
meet  a  foreigner  as  he  comes  in  and  who  will  try  to  interest  him 
in  the  purchase  of  coal,  who  will  make  a  contract  with  him  and  then 
go  out  and  try  to  get  the  coal.  That  same  type  of  man  buys  coal 
and  has  it  shipped  to  the  ports  and  there  waits  until  the  foreigner 
is  short  16,  20,  or  50  carloads  to  finish  his  steamer,  which  is  prob- 
ably on  $4,000  or  $5,000  demurrage,  and  he  gets  the  opportunity  to 
sell  him  coal  at  tremendous  figures,  and  he  does  it.  Some  of  it  is 
being  done  by  coal  operators  and  some  by  wholesalers,  but  the  per- 
centage is  very  small.  Most  of  this  speculation,  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion, IS  done  by  people  who  have  never  been  in  the  coal  business 
before  and  will  not  be  in  it  after  this  market  is  stopped. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  advise  a  curtailment  in  the  exports  I 

Col,  Wentz.  No  ;  I  would  not,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  May  I  give 
you  some  figures  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Col.  Wentz.  In  June,  1920,  which  is  the  most  recent  reliable 
figures  we  have,  there  is  no  record  of  any  exports  being  shipped  from 
Slew  York.  From  the  harbor  at  Philadelphia,  226,000  tons  were 
shipped;  from  Baltimore,  605,000  tons;  from  Hampton  Roads. 
1,266,000  tons;  from  South  Carolina,  76,000  tons— I  will  leave  off 
the  odd  figures— this  makes  a  total  of  2,174,799  tons  of  coal,  and  of 
that  you  note  1,000,000;  that  is,  1,266,000  tons,  were  shipped  from 
Hampton  Eoads.  Most  of  that  coal  came  from  Virginia  and  the 
Norfolk  &  Western.  The  Virginian  can  not  ship  anywhere  else  ex- 
cept to  tidewater.  It  has  got  no  local  business.  It  has  got  to  go  to 
tidewater.  It  has  got  to  go  to  Hampton  Roads.  The  Chesapeake  «S: 
Ohio  westbound  movement  has  its  maximum.  In  fact,  a  part  of  its 
business  is  now  being  diverted  and  being  taken  up  to  some  extent  bv 
the  Norfolk  &  Western.  The  Norfolk  &  Western's  westbound  busi- 
ness, as  I  understand  it,-  is  at  a  maximum  for  its  connections  ai 
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Jumbus  and  Cincinnati.  You  can  not  get  any  more  coal  through 
Bcinnati.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  can  not  get  in  more  coal 
roii^h  its  western  gateways.  Therefore,  if  you  curtail  the  export 
Hampton  Beads,  the  production  of  that  much  coal  has  got  to  stop. 
Now  then,  the  thought  suggests  itself,  well,  that  will  relieve  coal 
rs  for  other  service,  for  other  commodities.  The  coal  cars  of  the 
r<rinian  and  the  coal  cars  which  largely  move  to-  Hampton  Boads 
the  Norfolk  &  Western  won't  run  on  other  railroads.  They  are 
and  80  and  90  ton  cars  and  other  roads  have  not  got  the  bridges 
(1  tunnels  to  contend  with.  There  is  special  equipment  which  has 
^n  made  up  for  the  Hampton  Boads  business.  You  notice  that  th% 
)vement  out  of  Philadelphia  is  only  226,000  tons  for  the  month  of 
ne.  For  the  preceding  month  it  was  219,000  and  the  month  before 
It  it  was  150,000.  That  coal  makes  a  pretty  quick  movement  from 
J  mines  to  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  and  you  see  it  is  about  50,000 
IS  a  week.  I  think  if  you  put  those  cars  into  New  England  or  to 
y  other  movement.  New  York  or  other  places,  that  you  would  lose 
mage  on  it,  because  of  the  way  it  would  slow  up.  The  same  thing 
true  of  the  movement  to  Baltimore.  It  was  only  600,000  tons  in 
ne  and  500,000  in  May ;  416,000  tons  in  April.  Suppose  you  took 
)se  cars  out  of  the  tidewater  movement.  Mark  you.  New  England 
iretting  all  the  coal  it  can  take  to-day.  In  fact.  New  England  is 
I  buying  all  the  coal  which  was  set  up  for  it  under  order  No.  11. 
>re  coal  was  offered  to  New  England  really  than  she  is  at  the 
jsent  time  taking. .  She  will  take  it,  I  think.  She  has  not  got 
rted  to  taking  it  yet. 

^'ow,  that  coal  going  to  Baltimore  might  be  moved  somewhere  else 
;  considering  the  fast  movement  those  cars  make  from  mine  to  the 
bor,  I  do  not  believe  you  can  move  any  more  coal,  and  that  is  the 
nion  of  the  expert  railroad  men  I  have  talked  to.  I  do  not  l)e- 
re  you  will  move  any  more  coal  with  those  cars  than  you  would 
ve  under  this  movement.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
1  anything  to  the  total  consumption  of  this  country.  Do  I  make 
self  clear  on  that? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  perfectly;  but  Mr.  Willard  did  not  quite 
ee  with  that  this  morning.  I  thought  it  might  perhaps  help  to 
n-  cement,  lumber,  lime,  and  other  materials  needed  in  the  busi- 
s  of  the  Nation,  if  that  were  stopped.  He  did  not  go  on  record 
saving  that  he  urged  it  to  be  stopped. 
V)l.  Wextz.  I  heard  his  testimony. 

he  Chairman.  Why  couldn't  you  brin^  half  of  that  supply  from 
iladelphia  into  New  York  to  supply  ultilities  and  other  industries, 
ay  away  their  supply  for  the  winter  ? 

ol.  Wentz.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  help  your  situation.  Some 
:Iijit  coal  comes  from  West  Virginia  and  I  believe  that  the  longer 
V  ement  to  New  York  would  not  increase  vour  supply  of  coal  any 
hose  cars  were  put  in  that  movement,  l^'ou  see,  it  is  only  50,000 
s  a  week,  Senator. 
he  Chairman.  In  Philadelphia? 
ol.  Wentz.  That  is  all. 

he  Chairman.  That  would  go  a  long  way  toward  creating  our 
plus  supply  here  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
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Col.  Wentz.  It  would,  if  the  movement  of  the  cars  was  as  fast  a 
the  movement  they  are  in  now.  If  it  was  not,  you  would  not  p 
anything  out  of  it  at  all.    Am  I  clear  on  that? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  your  viewpoint.  I  do  not  questio 
your  good  intentions  in  making  the  statement.  Then,  again,  hoi 
about  these  very  large  export  prices? 

Col.  Wentz.  That  has  got  to  be  corrected. 

The  Chairman,  They  very  materially  affect  the  prices  here? 

Col.  Wentz.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Storrow  said  in  his  opinion  the  spot  priee:^  o 
export  coal  and  domestic  coal  affect  the  consumer  in  this  country 
the  extent  of  at  least  $300,000,000  a  year. 

Col.  Wentz.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  saw  his  statement  and  I  asb 
him  about  it  and  he  had  no  statistics  to  give  me  to  back  it  up.  '. 
was  his  personal  opinion  and  he  had  no  statistics  he  could  give  n 
to  confirm  it.  This  export  price  for  coal  has  got  to  be  corrected.  l^« 
ator,  and  the  railroads  and  the  wholesalers  and  the  miners  of  ctk 
are  now  working  out  a  plan  which  we  believe  will  absolutely  prevej 
the  speculation  in  coal  at  tidewater  ports.  It  may  take  30  days 
make  it  operative,  but  it  is  bound  to  stop. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that. 

Col.  Wentz.  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  discuss  it,  because  it  has  n 
been  fully  worked  out,  and  I  see  we  are  being  reported  here.  ^\ 
have  had  a  committee  of  exporters  working  on  the  question  for  thr 
weeks,  Senator.  It  is  a  very  difficult  proposition.  There  are  mai 
remedies  which  suggest  themselves  and  which  seem  feasible,  b 
when  you  boil  them  down  and  test-  it  out  from  previous  experien< 
it  will  not  work.  We  have  had  men  who  have  been  in  the  expo 
business  in  this  country  for  20  years  and  who  are  in  it  to-day  to  li 
largest  extent,  and  they  are  the  men  who  have  been  giving  their  b< 
thought  to  this  situation,  and  we  believe  we  have  arrived  ai 
solution. 

Mr.  Miller.  Col.  Wentz,  that  matter  has  been  imder  consideratii 
for  a  long  time,  and  each  one  of  these  priority  orders  was  guii 
to  solve  the  question? 

Col.  Wentz.  Not  this  export  price  proposition ;  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  that  restriction  oi  reconsignment  of  cars  has  1>e 
under  consideration  for  a  very  long  time?. 

Col.  Wentz.  Restriction  of  assignment  of  cars? 

Mr.  Miller.  Beconsignment  of  cars. 

Col.  Wentz.  There  is  no  reconsignment  of  cars  to-day  at  the  ti«: 
water  points,  at  the  pools.    That  reconsignment  order  is  goinj: 
help  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Miller.  Is  that  order  effective? 

Col.  Wentz.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  see  in  the  newspapers,  dated  the  3d  of  AiigrusT. 
think,  that  the  coal  operators  were  not  satisfied  with  that  and  w:ini 
to  make  it  more  strinji:ent. 

Col.  Wentz.  Last  May  the  National  Coal  Association  went 
record  asking  that  the  commission  issue  a  very  rigid  reconsiprnni-. 
order.    Afterwards  we  went  on  record  with  a  formal  request  U>  i 
commission  that  only  one  reconsignment  be  permitted  per  ear.  | 
open-top  car.    The  railroads  were  of  the  same  opinion  and  also  nm 
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a  similar  recommendution.  The  commission  has  just  issued  an  order 
permitting  the  railroads — it  is  not  mandatory — permitting  the  rail- 
roads to  issue  such  reconsignment  privileges. 

Mr.  Miller.  Rather  a  weak  order  after  so  long  a  discussion. 

Col.  Wentz.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  all  the  railroads  have  asked 
for  it,  and  they  are  all  eager  to  do  it,  and  it  will  be  done. 

Mr.  Miller.  Why  wasn't  that  done  before  these  priorities  were 
put  on? 

Col.  Wentz.  I  think  there  was  a  great  deal  of  protest  made  against 
it  bv  a  good  many  people. 

Mr.  Miller.  Protests  by  the  coal  operators  and  the  coal  people  ? 

Col.  W^entz.  No  ;  the  producers  of  coal  indorsed  it  and  asked  for  it, 
but  1  think  there  were  a  good  many  people  who  protested  against  it, 
and  I  think  there  was  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  it.  I  think  it 
took  the  commission  some  time  to  satisfv  itself  that  it  was  an  order 
which  was  just  and  proper. 

Mr.  Miller.  Why  wasn't  that  order  put  into  effect  before  the 
priority  orders  were  put  into  effect?  You  say  you  recommended 
them  back  in  last  May? 

(?ol.  Wentz.  We  had  passed  a  resolution  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  not  in  effect  yet,  only  permissive. 

Col.  Wentz.  It  is  being  put  into  effect  rapidly  by  all  the  operators 
who  handle  open-top  cars. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  propose  to  make  it  a  little  stronger  now  ? 

Col.  Wentz.  We  propose  now  to  tackle  the  tidewater  situation 
which  that  order  does  not  correct.  It  is  a  difficult  problem.  That  is  a 
different  problem  really  from  these  assignment  car  orders  you  are 
discussing.  They  all  go  hand  in  hand,  but  none  of  them  touches  the 
whole  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  your 
opinion  the  export  of  tidewater  coal  tended  or  had  been  the  cause 
of  increasing  the  price  of  coal. 

Col.  Wentz.  At  tidewater,  yes ;  to  some  extent. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  so,  then  the  export  of  coal  does  fix  the 
price  for  domestic  consumers? 

Col.  Wentz.  I  do  hot  think  so,  because  I  think  that  coal  has  been 
sold  at  tidewater  at  just  as  high  price  as  it  has  been  sold  for  export 
and  was  not  exported.  It  was  sold  here  to  somebody  here  in  this 
coimtry.  The  whole  tidewater  situation  permits  of  speculation  which 
is  improper.  I  am  a  shipper  to  the  port  of  Charleston.  I  had  some 
ships  waiting  in  Charleston  to  be  loaded  10  days  ago.  The  railroad 
put  an  embargo  on  the  shipment  of  coal  from  my  mines  to  the  ships 
which  I  had  under  charter.  I  found  out  that  the  port  of  Charleston 
was  embargoed  with  coal.  All  of  the  yard  and  facilities — it  is  a 
small  port,  and  they  have  small  railroad  yanls — were  blocked.  I 
took  the  matter  up  with  the  railroads  and  told  them  my^  ships  were 
%vaiting,  and  they  said  they  had  cars  there.  I  was  offered  by  a  New 
York  exporter  5^400  tons  of  Charleston  for  $15.50  a  ton. 

I  was  blocked  from  putting  coal  in  my  own  ships.  He  had  it  there 
I  don't  know  how  long.  He  had  it  there  and  it  was  there  blocking 
the  business  of  the  port.  He  is  a  man  from  New  York  who  has 
never  done  any  business  in  Charleston — took  the  coal  up  in  Tennessee 
or  Kentucky  and  put  it  in  there — all  kinds  of  coal.  That  is  just  one 
instance  and  those  are  the  kind  of  problems  that  we  realize  are  there 
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and  which  have  got  to  be  cleaned  up.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  We 
people  who  have  our  money  in  the  industry  are  seeking  some  solution. 
The  Chairman.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  that  they  have  got 
to  be  cleaned  up,  because  I  tell  you,  too,  they  have  got  to  be  cleaned 
up ;  and  if  not,  when  Congress  meets  next  December,  it  will  legislate 
to  clean  them  up. 

Col.  Wentz.  It  has  got  to  be  cleaned  up  before  then  because  it  is 
an  unwholesome  situation  that  has  got  to  be  eliminated.  You  re- 
member in  191 5  and  1916  the  way  contracts  for  war  munitions  were 
placed  around  the  New  York  hotels.  You  remember  how  that  was 
handled. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it  except  that  I 
heard  rumore  and  lately  I  had  some  evidence  brought  to  my  at- 
tention. 
Col.  Wentz.  The  coal  industry  is  the  same  way  to-day. 
The  Chairman.  Speaking  of  tidewater  coal,  Mr.  Lieb  was  a  wit- 
ness here  and  I  asked  him  whether  he  bought  some  tidewater  coal 
and  he  said  he  had,  and  he  said  all  the  tidewater  coal  he  bought  had 
been  bought  at  spot  prices ;  wasn't  that  so  ? 

Mr.  Lieb.  That  is  so,  Senator.  Perhaps  you  will  be  interested  in 
the  situation  as  to  that  tidewater  purchase.  What  you  say  is  quite 
true  as  to  what  I  testified  to.  The  tidewater  situation  is  a  situation 
that  has  been  developed  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  the  coal  into 
tidewater  points  and  to  get  the  coal  away  from  the  tide-water 
point.  It  is  therefore  effective  and  accomplishes  that  purpose  for  a 
smaller  purchaser.  In  the  case  of  the  larger  purchaser  where  he  has  got 
many  carloads  of  coal  coming  in  all  the  time  and  where  he  has  got  boats 
and  lififhters  and  barges  there,  he  can  get  his  coal  right  straight 
througn  and  it  goes  into  his  barges  and  ooes  not  tend  to  congest  the 
tidewater  points.  Now.  one  of  the  difficulties  with  tidewater  de- 
livery is  that  when  you  ouy  coal  and  it  goes  into  a  pool,  you  do  not 
get  the  coal  that  you  purchase,  Senator.  You  purchase  coal  from 
someone  and  his  coal  goes  into  pool  No.  10,  let  us  say.  Now,  there 
are  half  a  dozen  other  mines  all  putting  their  coal  into  this  pool  No. 
10,  and  all  you  get  is  not  the  coal  necessarily  from  the  man  that  you 
purchased  the  coal  from  or  from  the  operator  you  purchased  the 
coal  from,  but  you  get  it  from  pool  No.  10,  which  presumably  is 
made  up  of  coal  of  reasonably  similar  characteristics  but  not  the 
same  characteristics. 

With  our  utility  power  houses  where  the  operation  of  the  power 
houses  is  predicated  upon  the  most  efficient  production,  and  where 
we  have  got  to  regulate  our  draft  and  all  of  the  conditions  of  fur- 
nace operation  and  boiler-room  operation,  we  are  dependent  upon 
getting  a  fairly  definite  kind  of  coal  and  fuel.  If  we  get  fuel  of 
another  kind,  ft  throws  our  operations  all  out  of  gear,  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  we  were  at  one  time  very  exacting  as  to  the  specifica- 
tions under  which  we  bought  coal,  so  as  to  give  us  the  best  economic 
conditions  for  power-house  operation.  But  now,  of  course,  that  is 
entirelv  impracticable.  We  can  not  set  up  any  specifications  what- 
ever. We  do  the  best  we  can  and  buy  the  coal  from  the  mine  which 
we  think  will  give  us  fairly  good  results.  If  we  undertake  to  get 
it  from  the  pool,  our  results  are  not  as  good  because  we  get  a  varied 
T^^^duct.  It  we  get  it  direct,  our  results  are  better  because  we  are 
able  to  gauge  the  product  that  we  receive. 
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The  Chairman.  Col.  Wentz,  has  it  been  the  practice  to  pool  cohI 
it  tidewater? 

Col.  Wentz.  That  is  the  war  emergency. 

Tlie  Chairman.  It  was  not  the  practice  before  that? 

Col.  Wentz.  Not  before  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  that  economic  to  do  that  ? 

Col.  Wentz.  It  does  not  make  for  a  better  quality  of  coal  which 
omes  out  of  the  pool,  but  it  was  supposed  to  save  delays  to  railroad 
quipment,  and  it  does  permit  a  more  general  engaging  in  export  busi- 
less  than  could  be  had  under  the  old  practice,  because  the  shipper, 
ither  producer  or  jobber,  has  to  have  a  large  volume  of  coaP  running 
0  tide  under  the  old  practice  in  order  to  accumulate  cargoes  to  load 
hips  without  being  destroyed  by  demurrage  charges.  The  pool  makes 
hat  possible  and  does  permit  a  great  many  people  to  export  which 
ould  not  otherwise  export.  That  is  one  of  the  problems  we  have  had 
n  connection  with  this  tidewater  situation,  not  to  destroy  the  small 
xporter  and  small  shipper. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  coal  handled  at  Cleveland  and  the 
^ake  ports? 

Col.  Wentz.  The  same  way,  by  pool. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  been  the  practice  there? 

CoL  Wentz.  That  began  with  the  war,  too,  also  a  war-emergency 
leasure.  It  is  pooled  at  every  loading  port,  at  the  Lakes  and  on  the 
oast. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  see  the  objection  to  the  mixed  character  of 
he  coal,  but  if  the  coal  was  all  of  the  same  character  it  would  be  good 
usiness. 

Col.  Wentz.  It  would  be  a  desirable  thing.  However,  you  under- 
tand  that  that  very  pooling  does  permit  the  speculation  because  if  a 
irge  volume  of  coal  is  running  through  a  pool — for  instance,  if  a 
nonsand  cars  of  coal  is  going  through  a  pool  at  Philadelphia,  or  say 
t  Baltimore,  a  day,  it  requires  a  thousand  dollars  of  credit,  you  see, 
rhich  it  must  use  up.  Now,  a  man  might  hold  500  cars  there  a  month 
rul  trading  on  the  credit  acquired  by  the  coal  that  went  through  in 
i  or  48  hours,  the  accumulated  credit  coming  through  fast,  he  would 
ot  require  a  bit  of  demurrage.  That  is  where  the  speculation  comes 
1.  Then  they  wait  for  someoody  who  has  to  get  some  coal  and  sting 
im.    Maybe  I  could  give  you  some  iSgures  on  the  export  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Just  before  you  do  that.  It  is  reported  that  there 
as  a  great  deal  of  coal  stored  in  sidings  in  eastern  terminals  held 
lere  for  speculative  purposes ;  is  that  so  ? 

Col.  Wentz.  I  have  been  told  there  is  some  dead  coal  being  held 
t  the  sidings  and  terminals  near  New  York  Harbor,  and  it  has 
een  here  for  some  weeks,  and  I  have  been  trying  for  three  weeks 
3  get  the  names  of  the  owners  of  that  coal  from  the  railroad,  so  as 
J  see  if  we  can  get  it  cleared  up.  I  do  not  know  how  much  of  it  is 
peculative  and  how  much  is  not.  However,  if  I  can  get  the  names 
f  the  owners  I  can  find  out.  I  have  not  gotten  them  yet.  I  have 
o  doubt  that  some  x)f  it  is.  I  do  not  think  anybody  is  prepared  to 
IV  that  all  of  it  is. 

^he  Chairman.  Do  you  think  this  speculation  in  coal  increases  the 
hortage  of  open-top  cars? 

Col.  Wentz.  Yes;  because  most  of  it  is  held  an  unnecessary 
mgth  of  time,  and  when  coal  which  is  being  held  for-  speculation 
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gets  into  the  terminal  yards  it  occupies  rail  space  which  blocks  out 
coal  which  is  moving  legitimately,  and  that  coal  is  then  backed  u|» 
at  stations  or  backed  from  the  port,  and  you  get  a  stand-up  all  the 
Avay  around.  Take  Baltimore  to-day:  Baltimore  has  an  enibar^n. 
for  a  week.  No  coal  can  be  shipped  to  the  port  of  Baltimore  for  a 
week.  They  have  the  harbor  blocked  and  have  everything  back  oi 
it  blocked  as  far  as  they  dare  go. 

The  Chairman.  That  holds  cars  out  of  service  for  several  week? 
unnecessarily  ? 

Col.  Wentz.  Surely.  Just  to  give  you  a  line  on  our  present  ex- 
port business  as  compared  to  what  it  used  to  be:  In  1915  we  sent 
overseas  nine  and  a  half  million  tons  of  coal.  That  was  about  our 
top.  That  was  a  pretty  substantial  business,  considering  the  bubi- 
ness  we  are  doing  now.  In  the  first  five  months  of  this  year  we  only 
exported  6,000,000  tons,  with  all  the  demand.  It  dropped  in  19  io 
to  8,000,000  tons  on  account  of  vessel  shortage.  Then  we  got  a  bail 
vessel  shortage  in  1917  and  it  went  to  5,700,000.  In  1918  our  ex- 
ports overseas  dropped  to  4,216,000.  That  was  because  there  wa:?  u 
trade  made  with  the  British  Government. 

Mr.  Morrow.  They  took  care  of  a  part  of  our  foreign  obligations. 

Col.  Wentz.  Great  Britain  took  care  of  Egypt  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  we  took  over  the  Argentine  and  some  of  the  South 
American  business;  but  there  were  not  ships  available  to  save  our 
vessels  crossing  the  ocean  and  save  theirs.  There  was  an  agret»- 
ment  made  with  the  British  Government.  In  1917  we  started  t«> 
get  back  and  we  went  to  8,000,000.  In  the  latter  part  of  1919  there 
was  a  raift-oad  strike  and  exports  were  stopped.  They  went  down 
to  less  than  200,000  a  month.  The  Eailroad  Administration  woul.i 
not  permit  shipments  to  be  made,  and  that  held  on  until  the  first 
part  of  1920.  So,  you  see,  when  our  export  business  was  normal  in 
1915,  before  the  war,  we  were  doing  an  overseas  business  of  between 
9.()()(),()00  and  10,000,000  then. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  heard  that  Great  Britain  is  limiting: 
her  export  of  coal? 

Col.  Wentz.  Yes,  sir;  she  is. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  ? 

Col.  Wentz.  Great  Britain  I  am  told  is  limiting  her  export  of| 
coal  to  France  to  9,000,000  a  year,  which  is  pretty  nearly  what  she 
gave  France  before  the  war.  I  am  told  that  she  is  limiting  her  total 
exports  to  about  20,000,000  tons  a  year,  which  is  about  one-half  of 
what  she  exported  before  the  war.  The  rest  of  it  is  being  absorbed 
in  her  bunker  business  and  in  her  home  consumption.  But  I  am  als<» 
told  quietly  that  the  limit  to  France  and  some  other  countries  ar? 
rather  involved  in  connection  with  the  coal  situation  in  Germany 
and  the  international  trades  that  are  going  on.  I  understand  Greati 
Britain's  production  has  gotten  back  to  the  rate  of  240,000,000  a 
year.     Its  peak  in  1913  was  280,000,000  or  282,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Our  information  here  is  that  she  needs  this  coal 
for  her  own  industries  and  she  was  going  to  keep  it  to  take  care  of 
her  own  ports. 

Col.  Wentz.  I  got  my  advice  from  a  man  who  is  in  the  office  of  tlie 
coal  administrator  of  England,  whom  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  true  that  England  has  fixed  a  price — the  Gov- 
ernment has  fixed  a  price  on  her  export  coal? 
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Col.  Wentz.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say;  I  don't  know.  During 
the  war  she  did.  To  France  it  amounted  to  about  $18  a  ton,  de- 
livered in  France  during  the  war,  and  to  Scandinavia  about  $40  a 
ton  delivered,  and  Spain  was  somewhere  in  between.  Her  prices 
varied  to  the  foreign  countries,  depending  on  her  relations  with 
them.  Scandinavia  supplied  iron  ore  and  timber.  Very  largely  all 
the  trench  timber  came  from  Scandinavia.  A  lot  of  iron  ore  came 
back  from  Spain  in  the  vessels  that  took  coal  to  France.  There  was 
always  a  trade  in  connection  with  her  export  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Has  Great  Britain  fixed  a  price  for  home  con- 
sumption, do  you  know  ? 

Col.  Wentz.  I  do  not  think  so  at  this  time.  I  think  it  is  an  open 
price.     During  the  war  there  were  prices  fixed. 

Mr.  Morrow.  I  think  they  have,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 

Col.  Wentz.  My  recollection  is  from  what  I  heard  the  other  day 
that  it  is  an  open  price  for  home  consumption  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Our  information  here — I  have  a  witness  who  testi- 
fied a  day  or  two  ago — was  that  the  Government  fixed  the  price 
both  for  home  consumption  and  export. 

Col.  Wentz.  Is  that  recent?  The  man  I  talked  to  has  just  come 
over.    He  had  only  been,  here  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  This  man^-this  information  was  obtained  a  month 
ago.    I  am  quite  sure  that  is  so. 

I  have  a  letter  here  from  a  business  concern  in  Elmira  which  dis- 
cusses the  coal  situation.  I  am  going  to  read  it  to  you,  Colonel,  and 
see  what  you  think  about  it.     It  is  addressed  to  me.     [Reading :] 

Chemung  Valley  Steel  Co.  (Inc.), 
Elmira  Heights,  N,  F.,  June  16,  1920. 
Hon.  WiLUAM  Calder, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  We  invite  your  attention  to  the  present  situation  as  regards 
bituminous  coal.  Undoubtedly  this  matter  has  been  brought  to  your  attention 
before  now,  but  the  situation  is  getting  to  be  such  that  it  must  be  taken  in  hand 
and  put  under  proper  control. 

Coal  is  being  offered  out  at  $11  per  ton.  This,  of  course,  is  a  prohibitive 
price,  and  absolutely  prevents  manufacture,  unless  the  cost  is  added  on  to  the 
goods,  and  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  prices  have  reached  such  a  peak  that 
building  Is  really  being  curtailed. 

The  writer  is  familiar  with  the  real  situation  a<«  respects  the  west  Pennsyl- 
vania district,  and  it  is  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  the  average  mine  loads 
about  25  cars  per  day,  and  this  coal  is  not  being  used  to  fill  their  contracts, 
but  is  being  sold  to  agencies  or  brokers,  who  are  in  turn  selling  it  for  spot 
shipment  The  coal  operator  dodges  his  responsibility  by  stating  that  he  has 
WTtain  contracts  on  hand  and  he  prorates  his  tonnage.  This  is  true;  he  has 
contracts  from  a  subsidiary  or  alleged  agency,  and  this  "  go-between  "  gets  the  • 
coal,  and  every  once  in  a  while,  in  order  to  clear  himself  legally,  he  ships  a 
few  cars  on  his  legitimate  contracts. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  the  car  supply  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it, 
but,  nevertheless,  the  situation  must  be  improved  i)y  putting  the  distribution  of 
€oal  under  a  proper  commission,  or  else  reviving  the  Fuel  Administration. 

Another  thing:  The  exporting  of  coal  should  be  prohibited.  Anybody  who 
kndws  anything  about  the  coal  business  can  verify  my  statements,  as  coal  is 
n<»t  iroing  into  the  Northwest  or  Now  England,  and  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that 
there  will  be  a  very  acute  coal  .shortage  this  coming  winter. 

Whatever  you  can  do  to  bring  about  a  situation  that  will  put  the  distribution 
«f  coal  under  the  proper  control  will  meet  with  the  instant  approval  of  the 
manufacturing  companies  of  New  York  State. 

Very  respect  full  5%  yours,  , 

Chemung  Valley  Steel  Co., 
Per  E.  F.  Quirke.  j 

i 
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Col.  Wentz.  Well,  I  resent  that  statement  as  being  incorrect — as 
being  slanderous — and  shows  that  the  writer  does  not  know  the 
facts  of  the  situation,  because  coal  is  going  to  the  Great  Lakes  in 
u  very  increasing  quantity,  and  coal  is  going  to  New  England  faster 
than  they  are  taking  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  letter  is  dated  June  18. 

Col.  Wentz.  Even  at  that  time  it  was  moving  to  New  Englainl 
as  fast  as  thev  reallv  could  absorb  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  Two  thousand  seven  hundred  cars  was  the  greatest 
number  received  any  day  at  Lake  Erie  ports  up  to  August  8. 

Mr.  Morrow.  Four  thousand  seven  hundred  was  the  highest. 

Mr.  M1L1.ER.  What  day  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Morrow.  August  6. 

Mr.  Miller.  Before  August  6,  2,700  was  the  greatest  number? 

Mr.  Morrow.  No,  sir ;  it  had  been  averaging  aoout  2,700. 

Mr.  Miller.  Against  a  4,0(X)  designed  for  in  Order  No.  10? 

Col.  Wentz.  But,  as  Mr.  Willard  said  this  morning,  the  railroatls 
are  setting  some  pretty  higli  marks  to  shoot  at.  There  have  never 
been  4,000  cars  at  the  LakelErie  ports. 

Mr.  Morrow.  They  never  averaged  it  over  a  length  of  time  i 

Col.  Wentz.  That  is  what  they  are  trying  for,  but  they  have  never 
done  it.  / 

Mr.  Morrow.  They  have  been  up  on  individual  days  to  4,700  cai-s 
dumped  at  Lake  Erie.  They  have  never  had  4,000  cars  a  day,  on  the 
average,  in  any  month  in  the  history  of  the  Lake  trade.  That  is  what 
they  have  to  do  to  fill  the  Lake  requirements  this  year. 

1  he  Chairman.  Can  they  do  it? 

Mr.  Morrow.  Yes ;  they  Avill. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  you  are  right. 

Col.  Wentz.  Senator,  you  spoke  of  curtailments  on  coal  exports. 
The  coal  industry  needs  its  export  business,  as  I  have  told  you. 
Hampton  Roads  and  West  Virginia  and  Virginia  are  dependent 
on  the  coal  export  business.  They  have  done  it  tor  years,  a  very  sub- 
stantial business.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  quite  as  unfair 
to  ( urtail  the  export  of  other  ])roductions  of  the  United  States.  I 
am  interested  to  see  that  the  exports  of  sugar  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1920  amounted  to  764,000,000  pounds,  and  there  has  been  some 
sliirht  sliortage  of  sugar  in  this  country  during  that  period. 

The  Chairman.  I  wonder  whether  there  was  a  shortage  of  sugar 
in  this  country? 

Col.  Wentz.  There  has  been  during  the  past  six  months,  at  various 
times. 

The  Chairman.  Or  is  the  sugar  being  held  by  the  people  who 
have  it  to  get  a  higher  price  ? 

Col.  Wentz.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  it  has  been  difficult  to  obtain 
it  during  the  last  six  months,  and  that  has  been  our  sugar  export  in 
that  period. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  last  year,  when  the  priiv 
was  fixed  bv  the  Government,  there  was  a  scarcitv;  but  this  vear,  1 
am  not  sure,  but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  you  can  get  all  you 
want  if  you  pay  for  it. 

Col.  Wentz.  There  is  a  good  deal  being  exported,  too.  Senator.  1 
should  like  to  put  the  National  Coal  Association  on  record  as  beinc 
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opposed  to  high  prices  for  coal  such  as  these  prices  being  used,  and 
as  being  opposed  to  speculation  in  coal.  Also,  that  the  association, 
through  its  officers  and  thro^j^  committees  appointed  by  it,  has  been 
doing  everything  it  could  in  cooperation  with  Government  agencies, 
railroads,  and  wholesalers  of  this  country  to  improve  the  production 
of  coal  and  the  distribution  of  coal.  By  law  it  is  not  permitted  to 
take  any  steps  in  connection  with  the  price  of  coal.  We  have  been 
put  on  notice  that  even  if  we  combine  to  maintain  a  low  price  for 
coal  we  are  subject  to  indictment  and  jail. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  you  for  that  statement,  and  I  am  sure  that 
you  are  doinj^  all  you  can  to  straighten  the  matter  out.  I  am  not 
jjnxious  to  injure  the  coal  industry.  Of  course  not.  This  committee 
i<  exceedingly  desirous  of  doing  everj^thing  helpful  to  every  industry 
ill  this  countrj'.  Nor  would  T  think  of  suggesting  that  the  export  of 
coal  be  reduced  even  to  the  degree  which  the  exports  were  a  few 
months  back,  excepting  that  the  testimony  here  and  all  the  facts  as 
they  come  to  us  rather  make  us  feel  that  these  large  shipments  of  coal 
n broad  have  tended  to  keep  up  the  price  to  the  domestic  consumer 
pnd  tended  to  decrease  the  supply  for  the  home  consumer,  as  evidenced 
bv  the  complaint  of  these  utilities  men  here  and  industries  all  over 
tiie  country.  Now,  if  that  is  true,  then  the  question  of  limiting  the 
exports  is  a  serious  one  for  the  Government  here  to  consider. 

Col.  Wentz.  It  is.  The  opinion,  Senator,  of  the  best-informed 
coal  men  and  exporters  of  coal — I  mean,  responsible  w^holesalers  and 
producers — is  that  if  you  reduce  the  exports  of  coal  to-day  to  500,000 
tons  a  month  or  to  1,000,000  tons  a  month  the  speculation  in  that  lim- 
ited tonnage  of  coal  would  set  the  price  up  infinitely  higher  than  it 
is  to-day.  It  might  be  trebled,  or  even  at  four  times  the  price.  There 
would  be  such  bidding  to  fill  our  cargoes  for  the  small  part  that  is 
left.  Now,  you  ask  how  that  could  be  done.  Eemember,  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  foreign  exporters  who  have  sold  coal  abroad  on  a  c.  i.  f . 
price.  The  freight  rates  have  dropped  from  something  like  $26  to 
?9,  the  ocean  rates. 

When  vou  add  to  that  the  demurrage  on  ships  sitting  around  at 
jKirts  waiting  for  cargoes,  you  can  pay  a  very  high  price  for  coal 
in  this  country  which  has  already  been  sold  at  a  delivery  price 
abroad,  based  on  high  freight  rates,  and  particularly  to  fill  out  car- 
goes. You  have  a  very  complicated  international  commercial  situ- 
ation, and  it  is  our  opinion  that  you  would  not  get  at  what  we  are 
all  trying  to  get  at,  cut  out  speculation,  reduce  prices  for  export  coal. 
By  curtailing  the  amount  of  coal  going  abroad  you  would  increase  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  answer  is  to  adopt  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain  to  fix  the  price  of  both  domestic  and  foreign  sales.  That  1 
deplore;  that  I  do  not  want  to  see;  that  I  am  opposed  to,  having 
the  Government  fix  prices,  unless  it  becomes  necessary  to  protect  the 
interest  of  this  country. 

Col.  Wentz.  I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary,  Senator.  I  think 
this  situation  can  be  corrected. 

The  Chairman.  You  gentlemen  have  got  until  December  to  work 
that  out. 

Col.  Wentz.  To  begin  with,  W'hat  we  have  got  to  have.  Senator, 
is  transportation.  There  is  no  use  trying  to  do  something  with  a 
little  coal  which  is  insufficient  to  the  requirements.     If  we  can  get 
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eiioii^jh  coal  to  meet  the  requirements,  the  rest  of  the  problem  is 
solved. 

The  Chairman.  The  answer  to  that  is  this:  You  have  enough 
transportation  to  increase  your  exports  fourfold. 

Col.  Wentz.  Xo,  sir;  not  fourfold. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  statement  made  this  morning  by  Mr. 
Willard,  that  your  exports  on  coal  are  fourfold. 

(^ol.  Wentz.  I  have  given  you  the  figures.  They  were  not  over 
9,000,000  tons  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  exports  for  last  month  indicate  a  possi- 
bility of  24,000,000. 

Col.  Wentz.  For  this  year  we  have  exported  about  10. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  nearly  double. 

(^ol.  Wentz.  It  is  nearlv  double  what  it  was  in  1915. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  Mr.  Willard  this  morning  if  he  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  failure  of  the  Railway  Administrator  last  year  to 
bu3'  coal  for  rail  consumption  and  whether  or  not  that  had  affected 
the  situation  this  year.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  whether  or  not 
the  Kailway  Administrator  failed  to  buy  coal  for  the  railroads  last 
year  because  of  the  price  of  coal  and  his  anticipation  of  it  being  re- 
duced? 

Col.  Wentz.  I  think  I  kn'ow  of  two  railroads  last  year  which  had 
not  bought  as  much  coal  as  they  required  on  contract,  and  to  supple- 
ment the  contract  purchases  they  did  confiscate  a  lot  of  coal,  and,  of 
course,  they  paid  for  it  at  the  price  at  which  it  was  sold.  Most  of  it 
was  sold  on  contract,  but  they  confiscated  it  just  the  same,  because 
they  had  not  bought  enough.  Those  were  two  southern  railroads. 
I  do  not  suppose  Mr.  Willard  knows  anything  about  them.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  general  practice  was.  I  can  only  speak  of  my  own 
knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Willard  left  the  impression  with  me  this 
morning  that  the  railroad  administrator  had  neglected  to  buy  neces- 
sary coal  for  the  operation  of  the  railroads  of  the  country,  and  that 
had  helped  to  put  us  in  the  situation  we  are  in. 

Col.  Wentz.  I  have  heard  it  so  stated,  Mr.  Senator,  and  I  guess  it 
is  true.  I  know  in  two  instances  it  was,  and  the  road  confiscated  coal 
to  supplement  their  requirements,  and  that  disjointed  the  commercial 
situation,  because  electric  light  companies  and  gas  companies  and 
manufacturing:  plants  did  not  get  the  coal  which  had  been  shipped 
to  them  and  did  not  know  what  had  become  of  it.  Of  course  dunnff 
the  strike  there  was  a  tremendous  amount  of  coal  confiscated.  Co.il 
was  confiscated  in  every  direction.  That  was  in  October,  wasn't  it, 
in  1919? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  matter  the  chairman  refers  to  is  the  matter  that 

occurred  in  the  spring. 

Col.  Wentz.  That  is  what  T  have  reference  to — the  failure  to  buy 
sufficient  coal  on  contract  to  meet  requirements. 

Mr.  MnxER.  Are  you  in  a  position  with  your  very  strong  organi- 
zation, which  has  such  ramifications,  to  enforce  the  fulfillment  of 
contracts  upon  the  part  of  your  members? 

Col.  Wentz.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  Members  pay  large  sums  to  continue  to  keep  your 
association  in  operation.  Wouldn't  they  correspondingly  respond  to 
the  general  welfare  by  carrying  out  their  contracts? 
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Col.  Wentz.  Mr.  Miller,  we  are  advised  by  counsel  that  it  is  im- 

aper  and  illegal  for  us  to  in  any  way  discuss  prices,  and  it  is  never 

ne,  and  we  are  not  doing  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  mean  enforce  the  fulfillment  of  a  contract. 

Col.  Wentz.  Exactly,  and  we  are  not  even  permitted  to  inter- 

ange  information  with  regard  to  which  coal  is  sold. 

Mr.  Miller.  A  man  came  in  here  the  other  day  with  this  story: 

!  had  received  notice  of  coal  shipped  to  him  on  contract.    The 

tice  carried  the  car  numbers.    Later  he  received  a  second  notice 

It  in  some  way  the  cars  consigned  to  him  had  been  lost,  but  he  also 

reived  an  offer  of  some  other  cars  of  coal  at  a  higher  price  than 

)se  contracted  for.    He  needed  the  coal  and  he  accepted  the  offer 

the  higher  price.    Finally,  when  he  did  receive  his  coal,  to  his 

onishment  he  noted  that  it  arrived  in  the  cars  numbered  on  his 

pnal  consignment  notice. 

Col.  Wentz.  I  have  heard  that  story  before.    I  think  it  has  been 

ettv  well  circulated,    I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not.    Do 

II  r 

Mr.  Miller.  Why,  I  think  so,  because  I  know  the  man  who  stated 

I  know  him  personally. 
Col.  Wentz.  I  have  heard  of  it  before. 

>enator,  this  is  the  evil  thing  that  you  will  see  in  connection  with 
IS  matter.    [Keading  newspaper  clippings:] 

onl. — We  have  available  at  Hampton  Uoa<l»  various  prados  coal  for  export, 
•»  ijool  'M,  from  Baltimore.  Buyers  with  letters  of  credit  please  telephone 
ivling  Green  2698-2699. 

''ifiL — We  offer  spot  cargoes  steam  and  ,*ras  coal.  Scandinavian  ports  and 
<r  (t>ast  Italy.  Only  buyers  with  letters  of  credit  established  need  apply. 
I. J.  this  office. 


0(7/  for  sale. — Five  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-four  tons  coal,  pool 
.  34,  for  Plranis  steamier  en  mute  past  Gibraltar.  Janovicl  &  Co.  (Inc.). 
H[>hi>ne,  Broad  4889 ;  109  Broad  Street. 


V//.— Wo  offer  f.  o.  b.  or  c.  i.  f.  7,000  tons.  Pools  1  and  2,  immediate  de- 
pry  Lambert.*?  Point  piers.  Also  10,000  tons,  pools  1  and  2,  c.  i.  f.  only. 
»;imer  loaded.  International  Maritime  Clearing?  House,  141  Broadway, 
cror  6875. 


'or  xa/r. — Nine  hundred  thousand  tons  high-grade  steam  and  coking  coal, 
»  i).  Baltimore,  12;  to  15  months  shipment.  Advance  of  .$1  per  ton  necessary. 
ilress  Concress  Coal  &  Transportation  Co.  (Inc.),  2  Rector  Street;  phone, 
'tor  1S03,  1804. 

^'ftfjl — One  minion  tons.  Delivery  2.000  to  5,000  tons  monthly.  Peimsyl- 
iila.  ^l.  Erlenbach,  1  West  Thirty-fourth  Street,  room  208;  phone.  Fitz 
y  3708. 


Vi,nl—('oal — Coal. — Immediate    delivery.      Bunker    and    exiwrt.      Cuitis    S. 
liner,  10  East  Thirty -second  Street;  Longacre  4346. 

I  01/. — Contracts  for  delivery  over  a  period  of  several  months.  II.  ttichman 
<«'.,  43  Exchange  Place,  Hanover  9516-7-8-9. 

Col.  Wentz.  I  was  reliably  informed  the  other  day  that  some  coal 
as  offered  at  one  of  our  ports,  and  the  owner  was  found  to  be  the 
)erator  of  a  poultry  shop  in  New  York. 
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The  Chairman.  As  far  as  you  know,  these  advertisements  are  n 
from  legitimate  coal  operators? 

Col.  Wentz.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  or  not,  sir,  but  so 
of  these  names  are  unknown  to  me. 

Mr.  Morrow.  You  do  not  know  any  of  them,  do  you.  Col.  Wentz 

Col.  Wentz.  I  do  not  know  any  oJ  these  names  which  are  si^e 
to  these  advertisements.  I  do  not  know  whether  these  are  legiti 
mate  or  not.  but  I  do  know  that  legitimate  jobbers,  exporters,  am 
producers  of  coal,  whenever  they  get  any  to  sell,  do  not  transact  thei 
business  that  way. 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  would  be  safe  to  say.  Senator,  that  they  are  not 
I  investigated  about  five  of  those  myself,  and  in  one  case  one  was 
skirt  manufacturer,  another  fellow  was  a  corset  manufacturer,  an< 
another  fellow  kept  a  bootblack  shop. 

Mr.  Miller.  Could  you  explain.  Col.  Wentz,  without  too  much  de- 
tail, the  need  of  orders  10  and  11  if  priority  order  No.  7  was  effec- 
tive? Or,  in  other  words,  if  Nos.  10  and  11  were  effective,  why  con- 
tinue No.  7  ? 

Col.  Wentz.  No.  7,  you  know,  has  been  continued  by  No.  9  and 
modified  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Miller.  Now  it  is  going  to  go  into  No.  13  or  something  of 
that  sort. 

Col.  Wentz.  It  is  necessary  to  continue  No.  9  for  the  general  in- 
crease in  the  productioQ  of  coal.  As  I  have  indicated  to  you,  this 
eastern  territory  is  about  20,000,000  tons  short  this  year.  You  have 
got  to  have  that.  Mr.  Lieb  and  other  people  have  no  stocks.  They 
are  going  on  from  hand  to  mouth.  We  have  got  to  accumulate  some 
coal  for  this  winter.    That  is  essential. 

No.  10  was  necessary  to  force  coal  up  the  Lakes  to  take  up  the 
slack  or  to  take  up  the  loss  of  the  nonproduction  during  the  first  two 
months  of  navigation.  I  testified  as  to  two  or  three  coal  companies* 
all  of  whose  product  had  gone  up  the  Lakes,  and  they  had  only 
shipped  34  per  cent  of  their  production  because  they  did  not  get  the 
cars.  It  was  necessary  to  make  up  that  loss — that  50  to  60  per  cent 
loss — on  the  contracts  for  two  months,  and  it  had  to  go  from  other 
shippers  as  well  as  the  people  under  contract.  Everybody  had  to 
contribute  to  that  situation  who  operated  in  a  zone  wSich  nor- 
mally shipped  coal  up  the  Lake,  whether  they  had  it  sold  up  there 
or  not.    The  same  is  true  of  this  New  England  situation. 

Mr.  Storrow  thought  he  ought  to  have  an  order  to  take  care  of  it. 
He  said  he  had  to  have  a  million  and  a  quarter  tons  of  coal  a  month 
by  water.  When  he  got  his  order,  he  was  getting  900,000  tons.  He 
got  more  than  a  million  tons  last  month  but  I  do  not  believe  they 
are  going  to  continue  to  take  a  million  tons  a  month.  But  he  has 
got  his  order.  Now,  if  they  won't  take  it,  Mr.  Miller,  that  order  will 
be  modified  right  down  to  a  point  that  they  absorb. 

Mr.  Miller.  Speaking  of  that  order,  the  other  day  in  our  confer- 
ence, you  said  it  would  make  a  buyers'  market. 

Col.  Wentz.  It  is  bound  to. 

Mr.  MiixER.  And  would  ultimately  reduce  the  cost  of  coal? 

Col.  Wentz.  In  New  England. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  the  lake  ports? 

Col.  Wentz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  Has  that  gone  down  already  ? 
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Col.  Wentz.  At  the  lake  ports  it  has.  Coal  at  the  lake-port  en<J 
<  I  Topped  to  $5  a  ton,  which  is  pretty  nearly  a  normal  contract  price 
at  the- mines.  Then  Canada  came  in  and  got  nervous  and  bid  the 
price  up  to  about  $7.  But  with  the  Canadian  ports  they  have  auite 
a  lot  of  that  coal  to  start  with,  because  the  order  affects  it  all.  With 
their  ports  becoming  a  little  filled  up,  it  is  going  to  throw  a  volume  to 
the  lakes  and  Canada  will  drop  her  bid.  I  expect  to  see  that  price 
han^  around  $5.    It  may  go  lower. 

Air.  Mnj^ER.  Would  it  be  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  you  to  advise 
us  from  time  to  time  how  that  price  runs  ? 

Col.  Wentz.  No  ;  I  would  be  very  glad  to. 

Mr.  MiuLER.  To  see  whether  your  theory  is  correct  ? 

Col.  Wentz.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  you  know  what  the  exports  from  Canada  are  now  ? 

Col.  Wentz.  No. 

Mr.  Miller.  There  is  a  rumor  that  there  were  some  Canadian  offi- 
cials down  at  Washington. 

Col.  Wentz.  May  I  answer  that  question?  I  am  prompted  to  say 
that  there  are  no  exports. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  much  had  there  been  ? 

Mr.  Morrow.  Just  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  tons  and  that 
has  been  stopped. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  were  sending  coal  to  Canada  and  they  were  ex- 
porting it.    That  has  been  stopped.    When  was  that  stopped? 

Mr.  Morrow.  About  three  weeks  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Has  not  Canada  a  coal  supply  enough  to  take  care 
of  her  home  needs? 

Mr.  Morrow.  No. 

Col.  Wentz.  No;  Canada  has  a  very  small  supply  and  it  is  all  in 
the  east.  They  have  a  supply  in  the  west  but  that  is  not  sufficient, 
out  of  British  Columbia.  1  will  give  you  some  data  on  the  Canadian 
situation.  How  manv  years  do  you  want  it  for.  Senator,  from 
1915  on? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Col.  Wentz.  In  1915  it  was  9,000,000 ;  in  1916,  13,000,000 ;  in  1917, 
18,000,000 ;  in  1918, 18,000,000 ;  in  1919,  12,000,000.  This  year  it  will 
probably  run  up  to  about  15,000,000  or  16,000,000,  which  is  normal. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  much  oblige,  Colonel. 

Col.  Wentz.  Would  you  like  to  have  any  additional  information 
from  Mr.  Morrow,  who  is  our  vice  president  and  general  manager? 
He  is  very  well  informed.  He  was  fuel  distributor  for  Dr.  Garfield, 
bituminous  fuel  distributor  all  the  time  that  he  was  fuel  adminis- 
trator. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  may  desire  to  hear  from  Mr.  Morrow  at  a  later 
date,  but  not  to-day. 

Col.  Wentz.  Would  you  like  a  figure  on  the  rail  movement  to  New 
England?  It  may  be  of  interest  in  your  record.  It  is  splendid. 
For  the  week  ending  Julv  24, 1920, 7,000,000  tons ;  for  the  same  period 
in  1919,  four  and  a  halt  million  tons;  for  the  week  ending  July  31^ 
1920,  6,000,000— that  is,  6,368,000;  for  the  same  period  in  1919, 
4,879,000  tons. 

(At  5  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned,  to  meet  at  11  o'clock 
a.  m.  to-morrow,  Friday,  August  13, 1920.) 
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FBIBAY,  AUGUST  13,  1920. 

United  States  Senate, 
Selectt  Committee  on  REcoNftTRixTioN  and  Production, 

New  York  City,  N,  Y. 

The  committtee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  U  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  room 
1101,  Engineering  Societies  Building,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street, 
Senator  William  M.  Calder  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Calder  (chairman)  and  Kenyon;  also  Messrs. 
Kranklin  T.  Miller  and  Eugene  Meyer,  jr.,  assistants  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kahn,  we  Know  that  you  have  made  a  study 
of  the  great  economic  problems  here  and  abroad,  and  it  ^emed  that 
you  could  give  the  committee  some  information  helpful  in  framing 
a  report  to  the  Senate.  We  have  approached  our  subject  from  a  num" 
l>er  of  angles.  We  were  informed  that  the  effect  of  our  tax  laws  had 
been  such  that  we  were  short  of  the  proper  financing  for  housing. 

The  high  price  of  labor,  the  costs  of  material  and  of  fuel,  as  well 
as  the  congestion  of  transportation,  all  of  these  things  enter  into 
the  problem ;  and  with  your  familiarity  with  these  subjects,  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  you  could  give  some  light.  If  you  wish  to  make  a 
general  statement  fir^  and  have  the  committee  ask  questions  after- 
wards, you  can  proceed. 

STATEHEHT  OF  MB.  OTTO  H.  KAHN,  NEW  YOEK  CITY. 

Mr.  Kahn.  I  thank  vou,  Senator.  I  have  a  statement  prepared 
relating  to  one  particular  phase  of  the  question,  which  I  can  give 
to  the  stenographer  so  as  not  to  take  your  time  in  reading  all  of  it. 
Rut  I  will  read  or  speak  of  the  essential  points  of  that  statement  re- 
lating to  that  one  phase  of  the  problem. 

I  hope  you  will  not  diagnose  me  as  the  possessor  of  a  single-track 
mind  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  your  inquiry  if  I  address  myself 
pi-imarily  to  the  subject  on  which  1  have  written  and  spoken,  per- 
haps all  too  frequently.  That  is  the  gross  faultiness  of  our  taxation 
system. 

The  reasons  for  my  attitude  in  speaking  particularly  of  that  prob- 
lenn  are  the  following: 

Kirst,  I  can  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  or  possess  any  special  compe- 
tence on  questions  dealing  with  general  production,  but  I  do  possess 
a  certain  knowledge,  possibly  a  certain  expert  knowledge,  in  mat- 
ters of  taxation,  because  I  have  given  much  study  to  the  question, 
both  in  its  historical  aspect,  in  its  theoretical  aspect,  and  in  its 
workings  here  and  in  Europe. 

195 
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Second.  Most  of  the  causes  which  contribute  to  the  present  era 
of  disturbance  and  of  economic  tuimoil,  fmdi  as  the  effect  of  the 
devastation  of  the  war  and  necessarily  resulting  diminution  of  pro- 
duction, inflation,  and  many  other  direct  causes,  are  well  known 
and  well  understood  and  have  been  very  frequently  discussed.  But 
the  influences  of  taxation  are  more  subtle,  are  less  easily  discerned, 
and  are  generally  avoided  by  the  public  speaker  as  a  topic  of  dis- 
cussion, because  to  elucidate  them  means  to  make  oneself  a  vehicle 
for  pronouncing  some  unpopular  truths. 

Third.  I  am  convinced  that  the  effect  of  the  faultiness  of  our 
system  of  taxation  is  all  pervasive,  and  that  you  find  it  as  a  basic 
influence  wherever  you  look  for  the  true  causes  of  our  economic 
troubles,  including  lack  of  transportation  facilities,  insufficient  hous- 
ing accommodation,  retardation  or  other  abnormalities  of  production 
and  distribution,  high  rents,  high  prices,  and  extravagance.  I  be- 
lieve that  our  existing  faulty  taxation  is  as  harmful,  if  not  more  so. 
as  any  other  single  factor  now  at  work  in  affecting  the  prosperity 
and  well-being  of  all  the  people. 

Fourth,  The  cure  for  inflation  and  for  certain  other  after  effects 
of  the  war  which  afflict  us  is  a  slow  process.  The  remedj^,  however 
drastically  applied,  needs  considerable  time  to  produce  its  effects. 
Moreover,  in  some  respects  that  remedy  must  not  be  applied  too 
drastically.  We  must  not  permit  the  remedy  of  deflation  to  be  use<l 
so  rigorously  as  to  bring  on  by  itself  an  excessive  stringency  in  the 
credit  and  money  market,  and  thereby  further  cripple  production. 

But  the  cure  for  taxation  and  for  the  evils  flowing  from  the  errors 
of  our  existing  system  of  taxation  can  be  made  effective  at  once. 
The  remedy  can  be  applied,  and  the  resulting  relief  can  be  secured 
whenever  Congress  and  the  administration  are  prepared  and  in  n 
position  to  take  appropriate  action. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  you  going  to  define  what  you  mean  by  ap- 
propriate action  ? 

Mr.  Kahn.  Yes.  Xow,  Senators,  I  hope  you  will  do  me  the  jus- 
tice of  believing  that  I  should  have  mv  own  contempt,  as  I  should 
deserve  yours,  if  I  came  before  you  ana  addressed  you  on  this  prol>- 
lem  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  man  of  wealth.  Moreover,  I  am! 
not  so  foolish  as  to  believe  that  I  could  get  away  with  it  if  I  tried. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  we  will  assume  you  won't  try. 

Mr.  Kahn.  To  those  who  believe  that  criticism  of  our  existing  sys- 
tem of  taxation.  whi(;li  means  the  surtax  schedule  and  the  excess-profit 
sche(hile,  is  necessarily  the  "  squeal  "  of  a  rich  man  or  affected  by  tlw 
bias  of  ffreed,  I  would  point  out  that  the  rich  man  has  very  little  i*\ 
squeal  anout  on  tlie  score  of  taxes,  provided  he  is  willing  to  join  tlw 
ranks  of  the  idle  rich.  All  he  has  to  do,  if  his  conscience  and  h'u 
disposition  permit  it,  is  to  turn  his  back  on  work,  risk,  and  construe- 
tive  effort,  and  to  j^lace  as  much  of  his  capital  as  is  or  can  be  maiU 
liquid  into  tax-exempt  securities — and  to  the  extent  that  he  dt>es  thai 
all  taxes  cease  to  trouble  him. 

Senator  Kknyon.  Does  it  disturb  you  if  I  ask  you  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Kahn.  Xot  a  bit. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  anything  to  show  the  amount  of  t:»x 
exempt  securitM»s  in  the  lAiited  States? 

Mr.  Kahn.  Yes:  Senator:  I  will  refer  to  that  a  little  Isiter. 
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What  I  am  advocating  is  a  policy  and  methods  which,  while  taking 
icere  and  sympathetic  account  of  equity  and  social  justice,  shall 
t  have  resemblance  to  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  plausible  stump 
aker,  but  shall  be  based  upon  recognition  of  the  teachings  of  his- 
•V  and  economics  and  practical  experience,  and  bear  the  imprint  of 
isonableness  and  dispassionate  thmking,  free  from  either  favorit- 
1  or  animosity. 

He  who  woul5  lead  the  people  to  believe  that  they  can  be  benefited, 
indeed,  that  they  are  other  than  greatly  harmed,  by  oppressive 
ijition  of  capital,  fools  himself  or  attempts  to  fool  others.  Almost 
TV  one  of  the  taxes  now  in  usage  affects  all  the  people  in  its  con- 
uences,  however  hidden  or  remote  may  be  the  casual  connection, 
^^.xperience  has  demonstrated  that  the  excess-profit  tax  in  its  exist- 
:  form  and  the  high  surtaxes  are  in  effect  nothing  less  to  a  large 
tnt  than  disguised  and  inflated  consumption  taxes.  The  ideal  tax 
iiie  that  rests  where  it  is  laid.  That  is  to  a  considerable  degree 
ainable  in  the  case  of  reasonable  and  moderate  taxes,  but  only  in 
t  ciLse.  Grossly  excessive  or  palpably  unsound  taxes  are  avoided 
passed  on  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent. 

hen,  again,  our  existinor  system  of  taxation  is  hardly  quite  honest 
li  the  people.  It  has  been  loudly  claimed  as  the  aistinguishing 
tiire  of  the  existing  liberal  democratic  system  of  taxation  that 
elieves  the  masses  and  puts  the  burden  upon  a  small  minority  of 
iuess  or  of  well-to-do  men.  Professedly,  class  taxation  has  been 
><»se(l  in  order  to  relieve  the  masses,  tint  even  if  such  an  effect 
¥  possible,  which  it  is  not,  the  means  which  have  been  used  to 
liT  it  about  have  not  been  ingenuDus.  The  men  who  are  responsi- 
for  framing^  our  tax  laws  must  have  known,  or  at  least  they  should 
e  known,  that  the  whole  glittering  scheme  of  unparalleled  super- 
ition  was  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  there  are  some  fourteen  billions 
Hx-exempt  securities  outstanding:  that  is,  municipal  bonds,  farm- 
I  l)onds.  State  bonds  and  (unless  otherwise  specifically  provided) 
era!  bonds.  And  more  of  them  are  coming  out  all  the  time, 
he  Chairman.  Mr.  Kahn,  do  you  also  include  county,  village,  and 
a  bonds? 

[r.  Kahn.  Oh,  yes ;  all  bonds  which  represent  the  issue  of  securi- 
bv  one  of  the  entities  of  the  Government. 

ow,  what  has  been  the  result  ?  Our  investment  market  has  become 
pled.  The  possessors  of  income  of  considerable  size  are  more  and 
e  withdrawing  from  it  and  placing  their  money  into  tax-exempt 
rities  to  the  extent  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  so.  I  am  not 
n<r  this  from  hearsay.  I  am  stating  facts  within  my  own  experi- 
and  knowledge-  Statistics  recently  compiled  on  the  part  of  cer- 
leading  investment  houses  show  that  the  average  individual  sub- 
>tion  to  new  issues  of  taxable  securities  is  but  one-quarter  nowa- 
;  of  what  it  was  four  years  ago.  And  why  should  this  not  be  so? 
aider  the  table  which  I  am  mserting  here.  It  shows  what  per- 
age  a  person  would  have  to  obtain  from  his  business  or  from  in- 
ng  in  taxable  securities  in  order  to  bring  him  on  his  income  sub- 
to  the  maximum  tax  the  same  return  which  he  can  get  by  simply 
sting  in  tax-exempt  bonds.  In  this  calculation  the  New  York 
e  income  tax,  which  ranges  from  1  to  3  per  cent,  is  included.  Such 
Is  can  now  be  bought  to  bring  an  interest  yield  of  oj  to  6  per 
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cent.  In  order  to  equal  that  interest  yield,  a  person  would  liaj 
to  make  in  his  business  or  from  his  ordinary  investments  the  folloi 
ing  percentages,  the  scale  rising,  of  course — i.  e.^  the  advantage  of  taj 
exempt  investments  increasing  as  the  supertax  mcreases.  Here  is  tl 
table,  based  on  a  nontaxable  yield  of  5f  per  cent : 

If  he  has  an  income  of  $20,000,  he  would  have  to  make  7.01  p« 
cent ;  $30,000,  7.50  per  cent ;  $40,000,  7.99  per  cent ;  $50,000,  8.71  p 
cent;  $60,000,  9.42  per  cent;  $70,000,  10.27  per  cent;  $80,000,  ILi 
per  cent;  $90,000,  12.50  per  cent;  $100,000,  14.02  per  cent;  $2()0in] 
17.42  per  cent;  $300,000,  19.83  per  cent;  $500,000,  22.11  per  ceni 
$1^)00,000,  23.98  per  cent. 

You  see,  therefore,  that  a  man  in  the  higher  supertax  classes,  I 
ginning  with  those  earning  incomes  of,  say,  $70,000,  actually  mal 
an  investment  yielding  him  from  lOJ  to  24  per  cent,  if  he  puts  th 
part  of  his  income  which  is  subject  to  the  maximum  tax  (and  thatj 
much  the  largest  part)  into  a  5 J  per  cent  tax-exempt  bond,  as  coj 
pared  to  putting  it  to  work  in  his  business  or  investing  in  ordii::i 
bonds  or  mortgages. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered,  under  these  circumstances,  if  the  investor  li 
withdrawn  from  the  mortgage  market,  and  money  for  all  kinds  of « 
terprises  is  excessively  hard  to  find  ?  Is  any  other  result  possible  wb 
surtaxes  are  so  high  that  up  to,  roughly,  three-quarters  of  a  mai 
income  is  taken  in  taxation?  How  is  it  possible  for  a  man,  thron 
conservative  investments  or  by  normal  business  methods,  to  accun 
late  capital  under  such  taxation,  which  would  be  available  for  mo 
gages  or  for  similar  investments? 

iSenator  Kenyon.  Vou  say  that  three-quarters  of  this  income 
taken  in  supertaxes? 

Mr.  Kahn.  Yes;  the  supertaxes  go  up  to  73  per  cent.  The  Fede 
supertax  goes  up  to  73  per  cent  and  then  we  have  a  State  tax  w\i 
is  from  1  to  3  per  cent;  and  of  course  in  various  ways  that  coiiw 
the  excess  profit  taxes  and  minor  taxes,  but  three-quarters  is 
excessive  as  a  statement  of  what  the  actual  result  of  our  exist 
taxation,  State  and  Federal  and  municipal,  in  many  occasions  sha 

The  Chairman.  How  high  must  ones  income  be  before  it  arri 
at  an  amount  where  three-auarters  of  it  is  taken? 

Mr.  Kahn.  That  depends  of  course  to  an  extent  upon  the  kinil 
business  he  is  engaged  in,  because  that  is  where  the  excess-pr 
tax  comes  in  also.  If  you  speak  solely  of  income  tax,  73  per  v 
applies  to  incomes  from  $1,000,000  and  above,  and  of  com-se  tl 
are  not  many  of  $1,000,000  and  above.  But  73  per  cent,  plus  a  -1 
cent  State  tax,  plus  excess  profit  taxes,  plus  numerous  other  is 
which  must  be  paid  and  which  are  being  paid,  make  the  possiM 
of  a  man  having  more  than  three-quarters  of  his  income  taken  a 
from  him,  come  into  action  at  a  very  much  lower  scale  than  a  mil 
dollars,  very  much  lower  scale,  ft  can  not  be  ascertained  exn 
where  it  comes  in,  however. 

Senator  Kenton.  A  man  would  have  a  pretty  comfortable  in«^ 
before  it  got  in  on  the  three-quarters  proposition? 

Mr.  Kahn.  Oh,  yes.  My  point  is  not  that  a  man  by  that  taxa 
is  unduly  damaged  in  his  income  to  the  extent  of  enablinor  hir 
live  in  comfort.  My  point  is  that  so  much  of  the  income  particMil 
of  the  men  in  leading  financial  positions  is  taken  away  that  thi* 
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nothing  left  for  accumulation  and  that  you  can  not  get  mortgage 
money  or  any  money  unless  you  enable  money  to  be  accumulated. 

The  Chairman.  And  rather  than  invest  his  money  in  mortgages, 
he  buys  tax-exempt  securities. 

Mr.  Kahn.  Of  course,  that  is  manifest. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  a  mortgage  at  6  per  cent  might  not  yield 
more  than  1^  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Kahn.  It  would  not. 

The  Chairman.  As  against  that  he  might  buy  tax-exempt  securi- 
ties that  would  yield  him  the  full  6  per  cent. 

Mr.  ICahn.  \es;  but  I  am  not  speakincr  now  of  the  ethical  point 
of  view  and  I  am  not  speaking  from  tenderness  for  the  man  who 
has  made  a  million  dollars  and  who  has  only  $250,000  of  it  left.  He 
is  not  entitled  to  tenderness.  He  can  worry  along  on  $250,000.  I 
am  speaking  for  the  eifect  on  the  masses  and  for  the  effect  on  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  country,  that  this  taxation  has  made  it 
impossible  for  money  to  be  normally  or  anywhere  near  normally 
accumulated ;  and  if  you  haven't  got  an  accumulation  of  money,  you 
can  not  of  course  find  the  sinews  of  war  for  the  trade  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  because  that  is  dependent  upon  continually  ac- 
cumulated capital. 

Every  business  tnat  is  entitled  to  live  is  an  expanding  business,  and 
an  expanding  business  every  year  needs  money  for  the  purpose  of 
replacing  things  that  are  worn  out  and  for  numerous  other  purposes. 
The  country  is  gi'owing  all  the  time.  More  capital  is  needed  all  the 
time  in  any  country  that  has  not  reached  its  climax  and  I  am  sure 
this  country  has  not  reached  its  climax. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Where  capital  gets  to  the  point  where  it  will  not 
receive  the  return  which  it  seems  it  should  receive,  it  is  going  out  of 
business;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Kahn.  That  is  one  of  the  points,  sir.  If  capital  does  not  re- 
ceive the  return  which  justified  the  men  engaged  m  business  going 
to  the  effort  and  taking  the  risks  and  suffering  the  worries  which  are 
necessarily  incidents  to  every  business,  then  capital  asks,  "  Why 
should  I  go  to  that  effort,  why  should  I  work  14  hours  a  day  and 
more?  Why  should  I  deprive  myself  of  the  companionship  of  my 
family  and  friends  and  work  hard,  because  it  is  only  by  working 
hard  that  you  can  get  anywhere,  working  hard,  working  very  strenu- 
ously, working  with  all  my  effort  physically  and  mentally,  if  at  the 
end  of  it  all  I  find  that  I  do  not  get  anything  like  the  same  return 
which  I  would  obtain  by  simply  putting  my  money  into  tax-exempt 
securities?" 

Senator  Kenton.  Suppose  the  farmer  follows  that  idea,  and  in- 
stead of  working  14  or  16  hours  a  day  he  says,  "  There  is  no  use  of 
that.  Other  people  are  working  6  and  8.  The  city  people  are 
playing  golf,  and  I  am  working  16  hours  a  day."  What  will  happen 
to  the  country  then  ? 

Mr.  Kahn.  The  farmer  would  have  exactly  that  same  right  to 
apply  that  theory. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  see,  here  is  really  a  strike  of  capital. 

Mr.  Kahn.  No  ;  it  is  not.  I  have  not  finished  my  statement.  The 
capitalists  would  be  perfectly  entitled — and  by  capitalists  I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  large  capitalists,  I  am  speaking  of  every  man  who 
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works  in  business — he  is  entitled  to  a  fair  return  for  his  effort  and 
for  his  risk  and  for  his  worry.  That  man  finds  himself  in  a  position 
now  where  first  of  all  through  taxation  the  greater  part  of  his  in- 
come is  taken  away  from  him.  Secondly,  he  finds  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion where  he  feels  that  it  is  unnecessarily  taken  away  from  him : 
and,  thirdly,  he  says,  notwithstanding  that,  the  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating,  and  the  proof  of  whether  he  applies  that  doctrine  or 
does  not  adopt  it  is  in  the  way  the  country  is  going  on.  He  ^w^orks 
along  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  the  farmer  works.  That  is,  he  feels 
that  it  is  his  duty  and  he  feels  that  his  ambition  and  all  the  factors 
which  enter  into  the  motives  that  make  a  man  work,  and  which, 
thank  God,  are  not  all  mercenary,  do  compel  him  to  go  on  workin^r- 

But  that  can  not  go  on  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  without 
some  people  dropping  out.  It  can  not  go  on  for  an  indefinite  len^li 
of  time  without  bringing  about  a  situation  where  the  money  accumu- 
lated for  business  is  not  nearly  sufficient  to  make  the  wheels  f[o 
around.  Because  the  drivings  force  of  capital  is  what  makes  the 
wheels  go  round,  plus  the  driving  force  or  men's  ambitions  and  of 
men's  lust  for  work.  But  capital,  liquid  capital,  usable  capital,  is 
one  of  the  absolute  essential  driving  forces  of  business,  and  if  you 
dam  that  to  an  undue  degree  the  thing  can  not  go  on  at  full  force, 
and  for  a  country  such  as  ours  full  force  is  needed,  especially  in  these 
times. 

The  CHAiR3fAN.  Then  there  are  diflFerent  elements  among  men  of 
means^  Mr.  Kahn,  I  take  it.  One  group  will  take  the  risk  of  loss  in 
business  by  investing  their  capital  for  a  limited  profit,  and  the  other 
group  says,  "I  guess  I  will  take  part  of  that  $14,000,000,000  of  tax- 
exempt  securities  that  will  pay  me  6  per  cent  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  only  getting  1^  per  cent.  There  are  two  different  ^oups,  are 
there  not? 

ilr.  Kahn.  Yes.  Now,  if  you  will  permit  me.  Senator,  I  shall 
go  on. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  can  not  see  the  difference  betw^een  that  and 
the  farmer  who  got  tired.  He  says,  "  I  am  working  and  toiling  here 
for  the  city  people,  and  I  will  quit.  I  make  enough  to  keep  my 
family  going  and  lay  aside  a  little  bit.  too.  I  am  working  16  hours 
a  day.  I  am  not  getting  as  much  of  a  return  on  my  work  as  T 
ought  to.  Isn't  there  something  to  work  for  besides  accumulation  ?  " 
you  owe  some  duty  to  the  (xovernment,  everybody,  to  keep  going. 
even  if  vou  don't  get  a  return. 

Mr.  S^AHN.  Surely.  I  admire  the  spirit  of  the  farmer  in  doing 
the  work  that  he  does.  I  admire  the  spirit  of  the  business  man  in 
doing  the  work  that  he  does,  if  he  does  it  right  and  if  he  does  it 
notwithstanding  a  very  grave  and  a  serious  discouragement  that  our 
present  taxation  policy  has  thrown  in  his  way.  And  I  think  you 
can  safely  say  that  90  per  cent  of  the  business  men  are  doing  that 
Avork,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  are  face  to  face  with  those 
drippling  and  hampering  influences  tKat  I  have  pointed  out.  If 
either  the  farmer  or  the  business  man  were  to  say.  "We  will  only 
work  when  in  our  judgment  it  is  made  worth  while — a  financial 
point  of  view,''  the  country  would  go  to  pot.  But  neither  the  farmer 
nor  the  business  man  does  that. 

Now,  if  you  Avill  permit  me,  I  w  ill  go  on  at  your  disposal. 
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As  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Leffing^well  has  well  said, 
■'*  You  can  not  take  the  same  money  away  twice  from  the  same  party." 
If  you  take  aw^ay  the  bulk  of  a  person's  annual  surplus  in  supertaxes, 
you  can  not  expect  to  find  him  to  have  means  left  for  investment  in 
mortgages  or  similar  high-grade  investments  of  limited  return.  The 
result  is  that  such  mortgage  money  as  is  available  comes  almost  solely 
from  corporate  sources,  and  that  supply  is  necessarily  limited.  The 
way  to  the  vast  reservoir  of  private  investment  capital  is  barred  by 
taxation. 

And  what  material  inducement  is  there  left  to  a  man  to  work  and 
worry  and  take  the  risk  incidental  to  every  business  when  much 
the  larger  part  of  what  he  mav  make  as  tne  results  of  his  effort 
and  venturing  is  taken  away  from  him  by  the  Government — not 
during  war  time,  when  no  decent-minded  man  hesitates  or  questions 
about  oearing  whatever  burden  may  be  placed  upon  him,  but  in  time 
of  peace  ?  And  is  it  astonishing  that  he  seeks  to  augment  the  mate- 
rial inducement  normally  sufficient  but  now  vastly  reduced  by  taxa- 
tion by  adding  correspondingly  to  hiji  margin  of  profit,  with  the 
result  that  costs  are  greatlv  increased?  Indeed,  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  add  to  that  margin,  quite  irrespective  of  profits,  because 
otherwise  the  cash  resources  essential  to  the  conduct  of  every  busi- 
ness would  be  infringed  upon  to  a  perilous  degree,  if  not  to  the  point 
of  total  extinction,  because  you  have  got  to  pay  your  taxes  in  cash. 
You  can  not  give  book  assets  for  them. 

The  effect  upon  tlie  countrj-'s  prosperity  and  activities  of  the 
crippling  of  the  investment  market  is  far  too  little  appreciated. 
Everv  industrial  activity,  including  that  of  the  farming  industry, 
is  arfected  by  it.  Production  is  hampered  and  the  cost  of  every- 
thing enhanced.  The  free  flow  of  capital,  the  normal  working  of 
the  investment  market,  are  absolutely  basic  elements  for  every  kind 
(if  '•  normalcy."  The  effects  of  their  disturbance  to  any  serious  de- 
<rree  for  any  length  of  time  are  all  pervading.  Incidentally,  that  dis- 
turbance— which  in  part,  though  of  course  not  wholly,  is  due  to  our 
taxation  system — has  done  grievous  damage  to  all  those  of  moderate 
and  small  means  who  had  placed  their  savings  into  bond  investments, 
i>ecanse  the  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  those  investments  from  the  time 
these  taxes  were  first  imposed,  i.  e.,  since  1917,  amounts  to  an  enor- 
mous loss  to  the  men  and  women  of  smaller  means  who  have  placed 
their  savings,  or  what  mijj^ht  have  been  left  of  them,  into  investments. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kahn,  have  you  ever  made  an  estimate  of  the 
shrinkage  in  the  value  of  those  investments? 

Mr.  Kahx.  I  had  an  estimate,  yes,  made  once  of  the  shrinkage  in 
value  of  the  investment  securities  between  1917  and  1920,  and  I  will 
try  to  look  it  up.  It  amounts  to  a  stupendous  and  appalling  sum.  I 
will  try  to  look  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  comes  about  in  your  judgment  almost 
wholly  from  the  large  taxes  imposed? 

Mr.  Kahn.  No,  Senator ;  the  large  taxation  is  only  one  of  the  fac- 
tors. But  my  quarrel  with  the  taxation  is  that  it  is  an  avoidable 
feature,  while  the  other  effects  were  not  avoidable. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  your  figures  include  life-insurance  securities  ? 

Mr.  Kahn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Kahn,  the  New  York  World  would  like  to  ask  you 
\\ow  much  tax-exempt  securities  were  held  prior  to  1917? 
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Mr.  Kahn.  I  have  not  got  it  offhand,  but  I  should  say  that,  rouglily 
speaking,  the  tax-exempt  securities  now  are  about  two  and  a  half, 
times  as  many  as  they  were  in  1917. 

The  cost  of  money  since  these  taxes  were  imposed  has  risen  at  least 
50  per  cent,  and  a?  the  cost  of  money  necessarily  entei*s  into  the  cal- 
culation of  everv  manufacturer  and  merchant,  that  item  alone  has^ 
of  course,  been  one  of  the  potent  factors  in  making  for  higher  prices. 
But,  more  than  that,  the  throwing  out  of  gear  of  the  investment 
market  and  the  driving  of  capital  into  tax-exempt  securities  has 
made  it  exceedingly  difficult  and  costly,  and  in  many  cases  impossible, 
for  corporations  to  meet  at  least  part  of  their  financial  requirement^ 
by  having  recourse  to  that  market  through  selling  securities,  as  they 
normally  were  in  the  habit  of  doing.  Consequently,  they  find  them- 
selves compelled  to  resort  to  the  banks  for  loans  and  credits  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  formerly,  thus  competing  for  such  acron 
modation  with  the  smaller  individual  merchant  and  manufacture*! 
and  agriculturist,  and  thereby  greatly  intensifying  the  jam  and  ccm 
gestion  and  difficulty  of  the  credit  situation. 

Time  does  not  permit  to  go  into  this  subject  and  its  far-spreatl 
ramifications  at  greater  length. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  am  convinced  no  remedy  for  the  very  serious 
situation  for  which  your  committee  is  seeking  a  cure  can  be  effective 
which  does  not  include  a  wise  and  courageous  revision  of  our  existing 
taxation  system.  Such  a  revision  is  not  really  a  task  of  great  diffi- 
culty. For  a  country  as  immensely  rich  and  intrinsically  as  little 
burdened,  relatively  speaking,  as  ours,  it  is  not  a  verv  hard  problem 
to  raise  by  taxation  the  sum  which  the  economical  administration  of 
our  Government  requires  without  causing  the  sinister  effects  thai 
our  present  taxation  has  brought  about;  indeed,  without  causing  any 
serious  economic  disturbance  whatever.  And  that  should  be  fe«siblt» 
without  in  any  way  impairing  the  fortunate  and  desirable  circum- 
stance that  in  our  country  those  of  small  or  moderate  means  art* 
taxed  far  less,  both  in  direct  and  indirect  taxation,  than  they  are  in 
any  other  of  the  leading  countries.  The  alternative  is  not  to  burden 
unduly  either  business  or  the  people.  The  idea  is  not  of  relieving  the 
former  at  the  expense  of  the  latter.  The  end  which  should  and  can 
be  attained  by  proceeding  wisely  is  to  benefit  both  business  and  the 
people. 

Now,  that  the  emergency  of  the  war  is  over,  I  believe  that  this 
subject  in  its  entirety  should  be  subjected  to  unprejudiced  and  com- 
petent critical  review.  Good  intentions  are  not  a  sufficient  qualifica- 
tion for  the  task  of  devising  a  plan  and  methods  of  taxation  to 
balance  our  vast  expenditures.  Exact  thinking  is  required,  technical 
capacity,  adequate  knowledge,  and  the  courage  not  to  shrink  from 
unpalatable  conclusions.  Economics  are  stubborn  things  and  will 
not  permit  themselves  to  be  either  disregarded  or  overridden  or  dealt 
with  emotionally. 

In  England  a  nonpolitical  committee  was  appointed  recently  by 
the  Government  to  study  the  effects  of  the  various  kinds  of  taxes 
which  have  been  in  force  during  the  past  five  years  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  Parliament  based  upon  such  study.  It  seems  to 
me  that  similar  action  by  Congress  would  be  wise  and  timely. 

A  small  committee  of  well-informed  men  of  different  callings, 
approaching  their  task  free  from  political,  social,  and  sectional  bias. 
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rould  not  find  it  a  formidable  undertaking  to  evolve  a  measure 
rhich,  while  fully  responsive  to  the  dictates  of  equity  and  social 
jstice,  would  produce  no  less  revenue  than  the  taxation  now  in  force, 
nd  yet  would  be  less  burdensome  upon  the  country,  less  hampering 
)  enterprise,  and  far  less  productive  of  economic  derangement. 

It  would  exceed  the  bounds  of  my  competence  and  the  limitations 
f  this  occasion  were  I  to  attempt  to  outline  a  scheme  of  taxation  to 
ike  the  place  of  the  existing  one.  I  will  confine  myself  to  indicating 
few  suggestions  which  I  believe  to  be  worthy  of  consideration : 

First.  The  excess-profit  tax  should  be  abolished  or  essentially 
Lodified  and  some  other  method  devised  to  tax  corporate  profits, 
t  the  same  time  the  extreme  scale  of  surtaxes,  which  actually  defeats 
s  own  purpose,  should  be  revised  downward.  It  is  true  the  excess- 
rofit  tax  still  continues  in  England  and  has,  in  fact,  been  reenacted 
1(1  increased  recently.  Generally  speaking,  I  have  great  respect  for 
»e  wisdom  of  England's  fiscal  policy,  but  in  this  instance  the  cases 
e  not  parallel  for  several  reasons,  which  it  would  take  too  long  to 
t  forth  here.  Moreover,  the  English  excess-profit  tax  avoids  some 
■  the  features  which  are  most  objectionable  in  ours. 
Second.  The  principle  of  a  progressive  individual  income  tax 
u\  for  a  tax  on  corporate  profits  should  be  retained,  but  it  should 

applied  not  vindictively  or  recklessly,  but  according  to  the  rule  of 
ason  and  experience.  Surtaxes  must  not  be  so  extreme  that  they 
ipple  production,  discourage  or  prevent  normal  enterprise,  and 
etiude  that  accumulation  of  business  and  investment  funds  which 
an  indispensable  prerequisite  for  material  progress  and  prosperity. 
i<l  in  fixing  the  scale  of  surtaxes,  account  must  be  taken  of  the 
rt  that  billions  of  tax-free  securities  are  available  and  can  not  be 
olished,  and  that  therefore  the  scale  of  supertaxation  must  be  kept 

a  level  which  will  not  drive  capital  to  seek  the  refuge  of  tax- 
empt  securities.  The  point  to  which  supertaxation  can  go  without 
^ating  that  wholly  undesirable  and  harmful  sequence  is  fairly  well 
abli«hed  by  a  comparison  of  existing  values. 

Another  consideration  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  is  that  the  abolition 
the  generally  condemned  excess-profits  tax  would  not  accomplish 
?  general  purpose  in  view-,  unless  at  the  same  time  individual  sur- 
w<\s  are  revised  downward.  Moreover,  to  do  the  former  without 
in*r  the  latter  would  mean  that  corporations  would  be  given  an 
irmous  advantage  over  individuals  engaged  in  business,  because 
'porate  earnings  are,  of  course,  free  from  supertaxevS. 
\s  near  as  possible  corporations  and  individual  firms  should  be 
:e(l  to  equal  effect. 

Third.  Careful  investigation  should  be  made  of  the  question 
ether  means  should  not  and  could  not  be  found  to  prevent  further 
lies  of  tax-exempt  securities,  or  at  least  to  limit  such  exemption; 
'.  for  instance,  to  the  normal  Federal  tax  and  State  taxes.  (Of 
irse,  the  right  should  remain  in  the  Federal  Government  to  issue, 
rm  congressional  authoritv,  bonds  free  from  all  taxes  in  case  of 

^V>urth.  Much  can  be  said  for  a  small  tax  on  sales,  say,  one  dollar 

each  hundred  dollars.     Whether  that  should  be  a  tax  on  com- 

dities  only  or  whether  it  should  include  other  objects  and  also  serv- 

•^.  wiiether  it  should  be  a  tax  on  gross  turnover  (and,  correspond- 
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ihgly,  where  that  is  not  applicable,  on  gross  income) ,  or  whether  it 
should  be  a  tax  confined  to  sales  to  the  ultimate  consumer  (in  which 
case  it  might  well  be  madie  progressive  according  to  the  value  of  the 
article  purchased)  or  in  what  other  form  it  should  be  imposed,  is  % 
debatable  question  on  which  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  express  a  fixed 
opinion. 

Nor,  indeed,  am  I  quite  prepared  as  yet  to  advocate  definitely  the 
enactment  of  a  sales  tax,  except  in  a  limited  sense. 

But  I  do  believe  the  result  of  a  tax  in  the  nature  of  a  sales  tax 
would  not  only  involve  no  burden  on  the  people,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  would  ensue — provided  there  is  enacted  at  the  same  time 
a  revision  of  our  excessive  schedule  of  surtaxes  and  for  the  exce&r 
profits  tax — a  great  reduction  in  the  cumulative  percentages  witli 
which  prices  are  now  "  loaded  "  to  meet  taxation.  Altogether,  I  feel 
certain  that  the  enactment  of  reasonable  instead  of  obnoxious  and  op 
pressive  taxes  would  lead  to  a  lowering  of  prices  all  around.  Com 
petition  would  see  to  that.  If,  contrary  to  expectation  and  prece 
dent,  competition  should  not  do  so,  other  agencies  are  availahlt^ 
which  will. 

At  anv  rate,  I  am  entirely  convinced  that  various  minor  taxe* 
can  be  devised  on  nonnecessities — or  existing  taxes  of  that  nature 
strengthened — which  would  be  highly  productive  and  do  harm  tn 
no  one. 

To  those  who  would  recoil  from  a  tax  to  which  the  facile  oppni 
brium  of  the  name  "  consumption  tax  "  may  be  attached,  I  woulri 
point  out  that  as  *'  a  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet,"  a 
tax  which  while  bein^  productive  of  large  revenue  does,  in  effect,  ten< 
to  diminish  tlie  existing  burden  on  the  people  is  a  good  tax  by  what 
ever  name  it  is  called. 

I  share  the  view  of  Prof.  J.  S.  Adams  that — 

Tlio  path  of*  wisdom  is  the  via  media  tliat  avo!ds  on  tlie  one  hand  the  iiii|Hi^ 
sii)le  theory  that  all  consumption  taxes  are  evil,  and  on  the  other  hand  th*' 
misleading  connsels  of  those  who  hy  placing:  all  taxes  on  the  c'onsinm»r  w<»uW 
relieve  wealth  and  husiness  from  any  substantial  contribution  to  tlie  State  \vh;*-l 
does  so  much  for  l)oth. 

Fifth.  Inheritance  taxation  by  the  Federal  Government  should  U 
made  to  cease,  it  seems  to  me,  as  soon  as  conditions  permit,  and  thai 
source  of  revenue  left  for  the  use  of  the  States,  which  are  now  lian' 
pressed  to  find  sources  of  revenue.  Incidentally,  inheritance  taxatictr 
should  be  imposed  not  on  the  estate  but  on  the  individual  recipient 
Under  the  present  Federal  system  an  estate  bequeathed  to  one  dt* 
scendant  is  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  an  estate  divided  among,  sax- 
six  descendants.    That  is  manifestlv  unfair  and  sociallv  undesirable' 

Sixth.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  question  whether  tlien 
should  not  be  a  revision  of  the  theory  of  taxation,  in  the  sense  o 
basing  it  not  merely  on  income  but  also  on  the  social  use  made  <• 
income.  If  a  man  has  an  income  of,  say,  $200,000  and  spends  $50,(hii 
for  his  own  and  his  family  living  and  other  expenses,  and  saves — i.  f 
directly  or  indirectly,  uses  constructively — the  remaining  $150,0()U,  !»< 
ought  to  be  subject  to  a  lesser  tax  than  the  man  equally  in  possessiai 
of  an  income  of  $200,000  who  spends  the  whole  or  larger  part  of  ths 
sum  on  extravagant  living.  It  seems  to  me  worthy  of  care  fa 
thought  whether  a  sharply  marked  distinction  should  not  be  imui^ 
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between  such  portion  of  a  person's  income  as  is  used  constructively 
in  savings,  investments,  or  enterprise  and  such  portion  as  is  spent  on 
his  scale  of  living. 

Senator  Kenton.  Should  a  line  of  demarkation  be  drawn  also 
between  earned  income  and  unearned  income  ? 

Mr.  Kahn.  That  is  a  much-debated  and  debatable  point.  At  first 
blush  it  would  seem  that  it  ought  to  be  so  drawn.  I  tnink  when  you 
^0  into  the  details  of  it  you  wiU  find  that  small  incomes  and  moderate 
incomes  ought  not  to  be  so  discriminated  against.  That  is,  a  vast 
number  of  people,  people  of  moderate  means,  who  live  on  unearned 
incomes,  whose  breadwinner  dies  or  has  become  incapacitated,  or 
people  who  just  manage  to  live  on  what  they  have  accumulated  and 
^et  their  income  from  that,  should  not  be  discriminated  against. 
Alanifestly,  it  would  not  be  right  to  discriminate  against  them  as  com- 
pared to  tne  laborer  who  is  able  to  make  his  income  by  daily  work  or 
the  business  man  or  the  farmer.  So  I  think  when  you  come  to  the 
question  of  discriminating  between  earned  and  unearned  income  it 
can  only  be  applied  to  larger  incomes,  because  in  a  case  of  smaller 
and  moderate  incomes  you  would  impose  a  great  hardship  if  you 
did  it. 

In  theory  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  it  ought  to  be  so  applied,  but 
it  has  been  found  in  England,  for  instance,  where  they  did  apply  that 
system,  that  there  is  a  point  where  it  ceased  to  work. 

In  England,  if  I  remember  correctly,  a  differentiation  of  the  tax 
i>etween  earned  and  unearned  income  stops  at  where  the  tax  reaches 
3')  per  cent.  When  the  tax  reaches  30  per  cent  the  differentiation 
stops.  That  in  theory  is  just  where  it  ought  to  come  in.  But  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  if  you  apply  it  below  that  percentage  you  hurt 
people  that  ought  not  to  be  hurt.  If  you  apply  it  above  that  per- 
(•entage,  it  becomes  so  excessive  that  it  ceases  to  produce  results.  It 
is  a  subject  on  which  I  am  not  prepared  to  express  a  definite  opinion, 
except  to  say  the  theory  of  it  is  right  and  the  application  of  it  is 
very  difficult.  Possibly,  if  the  experience  of  England  serves  as  a 
^uide,  it  is  not  workable  in  this  country. 

Permit  me  to  reiterate  that  in  emphasizing,  as  I  have  done,  the 
sJuire  which  our  taxation  system  has  had  in  bringing  about  the 
troubled  situation  that  your  committee  is  investigating  I  am  by  no 
moans  oblivious  of  the  other  factors  causative  of  that  situation  and 
fully  appreciate  that  every  effort  sho.uld  be  made  compatible  with 
wisdom  to  mitigate  their  effects.  I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  any  questions  you  may  care  to  ask  me  bearing 
thereon,  generally  or  specifically,  and  to  give  3'^ou  my  views  for  what 
they  may  be  worth.  But  I  may  state  as  a  general  proposition  that, 
nj>art  from  what  I  have  ventured  to  point  out,  I  do  not  see  (what- 
ever might  have  been  possible  by  wise  anticipation  and  appropriate 
action  at  an  earlier  stage)  that  much  can  now  be  done  in  the  way  of 
imniediately  effective  measures  to  deal  with  the  difficulties  and  com- 
plexities of  the  times. 

The  road  of  recovery  from  the  appalling  shock  of  the  war,  pro- 
Jon^red  by  much  after  pain,  is  necessarily  slow  and  hard.  I  think 
the  more  that  road  is  thrown  open  now  to  the  ordinary  travel  of 
humankind  and  the  more  it  is  freed  from  bureaucratic  impedimenta 
and  from  governmental  interference,  except  from  purposes  of  po- 
licing and  traffic  regulating,  the  better  it  will  be. 
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As  to  cures  for  the  ills  that  weigh  upon  us,  hard  work  stimulated 
by  appropriate  reward,  thrift,  self-restraint,  teamwork,  are  house- 
hold remedies  which  have  by  no  means  lost  their  virtue.  That  does 
not  mean  that  we  should  not  diligently  seek  and  open-mindedly  tn- 
new  remedies  which  justify  hope  of  relief.  But  almormal  remedies, 
especially  when  tocT  quickly  applied  and  not  based  upon  very  thor- 
ough diagnosis,  are  rarely  effective  and  frequently  dangerous.  In  a 
situation  such  as  the  one  through  which  we  are  now  passing  there  L^ 
always  inherent  that  vicious  relationship  between  cause  and  effect 
which  arises  from  the  fact  that  an  abnormal^state  of  affairs  is  apt  to 
produce  abnormal  measures,  and  those  very  measures  are  apt  to 

froduce  in  place  of  a  cure  for  "  the  ills  we  have ''  "  others  that  we 
now  not  of.'' 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  you  would  do  in 
the  formation  of  tax  measures  to  meet  the  situation  as  you  have  out- 
lined. But  you  have  stated,  I  think  in  your  statement,  that  you  were 
not  prepared  to  suggest  just  what  should  be  done  along  the  lines  of 
taxation  to  re^ledy  these  troubles.  You  would  repeal  the  excess- 
profit  tax.  Suppose  you  put  yourself  in  Congress,  suppose  you  were 
a  Member  of  Congress  now,  and  desire  to  help,  what  would  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Kahn.  If  I  were  a  Member  of  Congress,  Senator,  I  would 
say  this:  I  would  say  this  subject  is  one  of  such  vast  complexity 
and  there  are  so  many  diverse  opinions  and  so  many  conflicts  of  view 
held  upon  it  that  no  one  man,  no  single  organization,  no  one  section 
of  the  country,  no  legislative  body  is  competent  to  de\dse  a  scheme 
except'  in  the  way  which  I  have  repeatedly  suggested  and  which  was 
applied  with  very  beneficial  effect  in  the  case  of  the  Aldrich  Com- 
mission. 

That  is,  I  think  Congress  should  appoint  a  commission.  Congress 
should  appoint  it,  consisting  of  Senators,  Congressmen,  and  such 
outsiders  as  Congress  would  honor  with  its  confidence ;  and  that  com- 
mission, just  as  the  Aldrich  Commission  did  at  the  time  the  Federal 
reserve  reform  was  under  consideration,  that  conunission  should  ap- 
ply itself  solely  and  exclusively  to  that  one  subject,  getting  their  in- 
formation from  all  sources  entitled  to  be  heard;  and  when  it  has 
done  that,  and  when  it  has  cleared  the  minds  of  its  own  members  by 
thorough  discussion,  leading  very  properly  to  a  consensus  of  opinion, 
or  certainly  to  a  preponderating  view,  then  that  commission  should 
go  to  the  committees  of  Congress  and  should  say,  "  Now,  gentlemen, 
here  are  the  facts  which  we  have  ascertained.  Here  are  the  views 
which  we  have  formed.  Now,  it  is  up  to  you  to  do  with  those  f^cts 
or  with  those  views  what  you  think  best.'^  That  was  exactly  what 
was  done  by  the  Aldrich  Commission. 

I  am  a  banker  and  I  know  that  for  20  years  before  the  Aldrich 
Commission  went  into  action  we  bankers  fooled  around  with  the 
problem  of  currency  reform.  We  all  knew  it  had  to  come  and  that 
it  was  urgently  needed.  The  people  wanted  it,  but  we  bankers,  wh<» 
supponedU'^  knew  what  was  the  right  thing  to  do,  had  about  67  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  reform  in  our  mind  and  no  result  was  accom- 
])lished.  Resolutions  were  passed,  advice  was  showered  upon  Con- 
gress, and  we  had  gotten  nowhere,  until  Congress  took  the  matter  in 
its  own  hands,  not  by  referring  it  to  one  of  its  ordinary  standing  com- 
mittees, but  by  appointing  a  special  committee  to  deal  with  that  ontf 
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(uhject.  And  that  committee,  when  it  had  finally  presented  its  re- 
)ort,  presented  a  report  so  absolutely  covering  the  subject  in  all  its 
chases  and  presenting  its  recommendations  so  entirely  convincing, 
liat  when  Congress,  in  1914,  came  to  deal  with  the  subject  all  it  had 
:o  do  was  to  base  its  action  upon  the  report  of  that  committee.  It 
lid  not  adopt  it  bodily,  but  it  rollowed  the  main  lines.  That  is  what 
[  would  do  here.  Except  to  the  extent  that  I  have  outlined  a  few  sug- 
irestions  for  tax  reform  I  should  not  think  any  man  should  arrogate 
lo  himself  the  right  to  say,  "  I  think  tax  reform  ought  to  proceed  on 
such  and  such  lines."  I  think  he  can  say  that  the  excess-profits  tax 
in  its  present  shape  is  manifestly  unworkable  and  is  manifestly  un- 
fair and  its  enforcement  ought  not  to  be  continued.  There  is  a  con- 
:*ensus  of  opinion  about  that,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  the  excess- 
profits  tax,  some  kind  of  an  excess-profits  tax,  ought  not  to  be  re- 
tained. Personally,  I  think  some  kind  of  an  excess-profits  tax  in 
some  shape  ought  to  be  retained. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Both  our  candidates  for  President  have  declared 
fifrainst  the  present  excess-profits  tax. 

ilr.  Kahn.  Yes;  so  I  think  anyone  is  justified  in  saying  that  the 
present  excess-profits  tax  has  proved  to  be  an  abomination  and  ought 
to  l)e  abolished. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  probably  will  be  changed. 

Mr.  Kahn.  And  should  be  changed,  should  be  modified;  but  I  do 
not  think  any  man  should  assume  the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of 
making  the  recommendation. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Were  there  Members  of  Congress  on  the  Aldrich 
Commission  ? 

Mr.  Kahn.  Yes.  There  were  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  I  think 
there  were  Members  of  the  House,  too. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  difficulty  with  Members  of  Congress  on 
tliese  commissions  is  that  they  do  not  seem  to  have  time.  There  are 
so  many  things  to  do,  so  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  have  a  commis- 
sion that  did  not  have  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Kahn.  The  question  is.  Would  a  commission  which  does  not 
have  the  Members  of  Congress  on  it,  have  the  same  knowledge  of 
what  is  advisable,  what  is  practical  and  advisable?  Such  a  com- 
mission might  recommend  an  ideal  scheme,  and  yet  when  it  came  to 
Congress  or  anyone  who  is  conversant  with  what  is  politically 
feasible,  they  would  have  been  warned  beforehand,  "  Now,  gentlemen, 
<lon't  go  along  that  line.  It  can  not  be  done.  It  may  be  ideal,  but  it 
can  not  be  done.    You  can  not  get  it  through  the  House." 

Therefore  I  think  it  would  be  essential  tor  the  working^^  of  such  a 
committee  that  it  had  some  Members  of  the  Congress  and  Senate  on 
it.  I  should  think  that  such  a  commission,  with  the  preliminary 
work  that  has  been  accumulated  in  various  quarters,  ought  to  be 
able  in  six  weeks  to  get  at  all  the  facts  and  to  frame  a  report  within 
two  months. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  other  elements  besides  the  taxation  ques- 
tion enter  into  the  present  financial  situation  ?  Would  you  say  tnere 
was  a  money  stringency  or  anything  like  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Kahn.  Not  necessarily. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Outside  of  the  taxation  question,  what  else  enters 
into  it?     Have  foreign  loans  had  anything  to  do  with  it? 
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Mr.  Kahn.  Foreign  loans  are  merely  a  subdivision  of  the  gent 
enormous  demand  for  reconstruction  purposes  which  foUo^v  four  ; 
a  half  years  of  war. 

Senator  Kenyox.  IJow  much  has  been  loaned  to  foreign  count 
by  the  banking  interests  oi  the  country ;  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Kahn.  Since  the  armistice  or  since  the  beginning  of  the  h 

Senator  Kenyon.  Make  it  since  the  armistice. 

Mr.  Kahn.  Since  the  armistice  not  very  much. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  before  the  armistice. 

Mr.  Kahn.  Leaving  out  governmental  loans,  directly  and  in 
rectly,  in  the  way  of  loans  and  in  the  way  of  credits  and  in  tlie  v 
of  bankers'  acceptances,  I  should  make  a  rough  guess  of  J?-^.'" 
000,000. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  includes  bonds  that  have  been  purclia 

Mr.  Kahn.  Yes;  that  includes  everything.  That  would  incl 
loans,  acceptances,  credits,  credit  accommodations,  bond  issues.  I 
necessarily  only  a  guess,  but  I  should  think  that  would  be  a  fai 
correct  guess. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  there  been  many  investments  for  ent 
prises  in  foreign  nations  by  capitalists  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Kahn.  There  have  been  enterprises,  but  not  of  very  «rr 
magnitude.  There  have  been  investments  but  not  of  very  jir 
magnitude. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  thought  I  saw^  your  name  associated  with  ><> 
enterprise  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Kahn.  That  gives  me  an  occasion  to  deny  it.  There  was  rm 
word  of  truth  in  it.  The  papers  said  that  I  was  connected  with  \ 
purchase  of  a  champagne  business — the  business  of  Mumm  &  Co. 
Paris.  There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it,  either  directly  or  iiidire*  t 
1  have  not  the  faintest  idea  how  the  report  originated. 

Senator  Kenyon.  These  investments  in  foreign  countries,  tli< 
loans,  have  entered  into  the  situation  to  a  considerable  extent,  h; 
they  not? 

Mr.  Kahn.  To  a  minor  extent;  perhaps  more  sentimental  th 
actual.  They  have  perhaps  entered  more  in  this  way,  that  fonM 
countries  have  offered  very  high  rates,  very  high  rates,  indeed,  as 
inducement  to  attract  American  capital,  but  to  a  limited  extej 
There  is  a  sentimental  relationship  between  what  one  borrower  is  wi 
ing  to  pay  you  and  what  you  are  willing  to  loan  to  another  borrow 
at  a  lesser  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kahn,  have  you  any  idea  of  the  value  of  Ame' 
can  securities  held  abroad  previous  to  1914? 

Mr.  Kahn.  That  was  very  exactly  figured  out  at  one  time,  I  li 
not  the  figure  in  my  memory  now,  but  that  figure  can  be  obtainj 
for  you,  based  upon  very  thorough  investigation.  Two  or  three 
thorities  compiled  the  necessary  details  and  reached,  about  the  s* 
result.   And  if  you  wnsh  it,  I  can  get  it  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  thank  you  if  you  will  send  it  to  us. 

Mr.  Kahn.  There  is  especially  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  I^on 
president  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  who  investigated  it  very  t\v 
oughly,  and  I  can  get  that  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  sum,  vast  as  it  undoubtedly  was,  h 
been  all  taken  over  by  America  since,  practically  all? 
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Mr.  Kahk.  Practically  all. 

Senator  Kenton.  Mr.  Kahn,  have  you  g 
fitaation  of  the  country  as  bearing  on  this  gc 
of  long-term  loans  and  the  question  of  givi 
kasesf 

Mr.  Kahx.  I  have,  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
fiot  in  a  ijosition  to  devote  very  much  time 
^aint  himself  by  a  personal  study  with  it. 
Iried  to  keep  mj'self  posted  about  it.  It  is, 
important  and  exceedingly  interesting  subj 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  you,  Senator  Cal 
one  on  the  agricultural  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  we  have  not,  but  I  ^ 

Senator  Kenton.  .  It  is  rather  basic  tliat  i 
prosperity. 

Mr.  Kahn.  It  is  rather  basic;  but  I  do  nt 
done  here  as  in  European  countries  to  bring 

Senator  Kenton.  Are  you  familiar  with 
general  way  in  the  European  countries  ? 

Mr.  Kahn.  I  am  familiar  particularly  w 
Eurc)ix?an  countries  that  issue  long-term  lo 
eral  farm  loan  banks,  but  that  issue  long-ter 
lo  the  public. 

Senator  Kknton.  You  are  familiar  wi 
banks  that  we  had  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Kahn.  Yes.    I  was  referring  to  the 

Senator  Kenton.  Our  banks  in  this  cour 
some  such  plan  as  that  with  these  joint-j 
loans  now  are  apparently  held  up  on  accoi 
gress  and  contests  in  court. 

Mr.  Kahn.  There  seems  to  be  some  litiga 

Senator  Kenton.  Isn't  it  necessary,  in 
prosperity  in  this  country,  that  some  real  s^ 
.term  loans  ? 

Mr.  Kahn.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  v 

&nator  Kenton.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you 
me  that  that  was  so. 

Mr,  Kahn.  I  think  a  system  under  whi< 
Ittve  had  to  worry  along  with  their  m 
altogether  objectionable  and  ought  to  be  re 

Senator  Kenton.  And  the  really,  practic 
timi  in  this  country  is  the  question  oi  enou« 

Mr.  Kahn.  Undoubtedly. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  that  has  got  to  c 
*Ae  fanners  to  produce  it  must  have  some  s} 

Mr.  Kahn.  Substantial  credit,  and  easib 
«»dit«. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  farmer  have  d 
[iMmey  to  move  his  crops? 

Mrl  Kahn.  TVell,  not  more  now  than  fo 
^Aan  formerly.  But  I  think  it  goes  beyor 
•oly  a  question  of  moving  the  crops,  of  gi\ 
ftoee  money  facilities  w^hich  he  needs  to  er 
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to  make  him  feel  easy  and  to  take  away  from  him  the  sense  of  griev 
iince  that  he  is  not  getting  his  money  as  easily  as  others  are  getting  ii. 
wlien  his  industry  is  at  the  bottom  of  everything.  . 

Of  course,  the  farmer  is  not  concentrated  as  many  large  industri 
are  and  as  most  large  industries  are,  in  a  few  big  places  where  al 
the  money  facilities  of  the  country  are  concentrated.  He  is  scattere 
all  over  these  many,  many  millions  of  square  miles  of  territory  am 
it  necessarily  is  not  as  easy  for  him  to  make  his  financial  arrange 
ments  as  it  is  for  a  great  industry ;  and  it  ought  to  be  made  a  goo< 
deal  more  easy  for  him  than  it  has  been. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Our  farm-loan  banking  system  has  been  a  grea^ 
help  to  the  farmer? 

Mr.  Kahn.  Yes ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  has  as  yet  produced  adequate 
results.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  step  in  the  right  airection,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  has  yet  gone  far  enough,  as  far  as  I  am  informed. 

Senator  ICenyon.  Then  with  the  tenant  farmer  there  ought  to  U 
some  system  to  encourage  them  and  long  terms  of  tenancy  if  we  i\\\ 
going  to  have  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Kahn.  Certainly,  that  is  most  essential. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Those  questions  are  all  invplved  in  the  genera 
interesting  subject. 

Mr.  IvAHN.  Vou  asked  me.  Senator  Calder,  the  other  day,  wher 
we  talked  about  these  matters  informally,  whether  I  thought  it  wouIj 
help  if  the  legal  rate  of  interest  was  raisea  from  6  per  cent  to  a  highe 
rate,  and  also  whether  it  would  help  if  real  estate  in  New  York  wa 
relieved  from  taxation.  If  you  wish  me  to,  I  will  be  glad  to  answei 
that. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  first  like  to  ask  you  this,  Mr.  Kahn :  id 
this  time,  when  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  money  lor  mortgage  loans  hen 
in  New  York,  do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  repeal  the  usury  law 
And,  if  we  did,  whether  that  would  bring  money  to  the  mortgajrt 
market. 

Mr.  Kahn.  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  repealing  the  usury  law 
because  then  the  sky  would  be  the  limit ;  but  1  am  in  favor  of  rec<i;r 
nizing  actual  conditions.  The  usury  law,  when  the  rate  was  fixe* 
at  6  per  cent,  was  based  upon  the  normal  conditions  then  prevailinLl 
Now,  we  are  at  present  in  the  face  of  abnormal  conditions  and  w 
probably  shall  have  abnormal  conditions  for  some  time  longer, 
think  tlie  usury  law,  as  with  every  law  which  deals  with  practitti 
affairs,  ought  to  adjust  itself  to  the  conditions  it  has  to  meet.  Other 
wise,  it  will  either  become  a  bad  law  or  it  will  cease  to  function. 

In  the  mortgage  market  it  lias  to  a  large  extent  ceased  to  function 
and  I  think  the  usury  law  should  recognize  what  are  the  actual  fa^t 
of  the  present  situation  and  instead  of  the  lending  of  money  bein: 
limited  to  a  return  of  6  per  cent  I  think  it  ought  to  be  limiteil- 
always  limited — to  a  return  of,  say,  7  or  74  per  cent  for  a  definit 
period,  say,  for  two  years  or  three  years.  After  those  two  or  threi 
vears  are  over  vou  can  then  see  whether  it  is  still  necessary  to  i^>r> 
tinue  the  higher  nite  of  interest  which  would  be  authorized  to  n)**** 
the  present  emergency.  I  do  not  think  that  would  solve  the  question 
but  I  think  it  would  help. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  if  we  increased  the  legal  rate  •> 
interest,  then,  to  7^  per  cent,  that  would  attract  additional  sums  intc 
the  mortgage  market? 
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Mr.  Kahx.  I  think  it  would  attract  additional  funds,  yes ;  not  to 


mean  the 
lijustment  of  all  mortgage  loans  in  the  State  of  New  York? 
Mr.  Kahn.  If  that  were  the  necessarj'  sequence  of  that  law,  I 
ould  still  do  it  in  order  to  meet  the  present  emergency.  But  I 
ould  tiy  in  framing  the  law  to  avoid  that  being  a  necessary  sc- 
ience. I  would  get  my  legal  minds  to  work  to  see  whether  a  law 
in  not  be  devised  which  would  only  liold  good  for  such  loans  as 
re  made  to  meet  the  present  situation  and  would  not  touch  existing 
•ans.  How  it  can  be  done  I  woid<l  not  be  competent  to  say. 
The  C*haikman.  I  see  the  point  you  make,  Mr.  Kahn,  and  I  know 
.at  in  many  places  to-day  higher  than  6  per  cent  is  being  obtained 
i:ou«>Ji  indirection.  P'of  instance,  a  man  told  me  the  other  day 
mt  a  loan  of  a  million  dollars  was  obtained  on  a  commercial  build- 
i»r  here  in  New  York  City,  and  all  the  person  received  was  $90(),<H)0. 
lere  was  a  bonus  of  10  per  cent,  and  the  mortgage  was  made  for 
ve  years.  It  really  meant  2  per  cent  for  each  of  the  five  years.  In 
[lother  case  a  savings  bank  in  this  city — and  this  is  very  interesting, 
t^cause  the  savings  banks  are  not  required  to  pay  any  tax  upon  the 
icome  from  mortgages — made  a  loan  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
11  a  piece  of  property.  The  borrower  received  $50,(KK)  in  cash  and 
'><),(KK)  in  Liberty  bonds  at  par.  I  heard  of  another  loan  of  $200,000, 
here  the  borrovrer  was  required  to  take  all  in  Liberty  bonds.  That 
as  a  lK>niis  of  about  15  per  cent.  Vou  see  the  vast  amount  of  mort- 
u^^es  here  are  made  for  a  limited  period,  from  one  to  five  years,  and 
■  we  i>ermitted  the  rate  to  be  raised  in  the  State  of  New  York  for 
iree  j'ears  within  that  period  practically  all  of  the  present  mort- 
iges  would  have  the  interest  raised.  I  understand  there  are  about 
).<HH),(KK),00<)  worth  of  mortgages  on  real  estate  in  the  city  of  New 
ork  alone  and  nearly  that  much  more  throughout  the  entire  State. 
t  would  be  a  pretty  serious  matter  to  permit  the  interest  rate  on  all 
f  these  mortgages  to  be  increased. 

Mr.  Kahn.  I  should  hope  that  a  way  could  be  found  to  avoid  thtit^ 
[1(1  yet  1  feel  that  a  law  which  limits  the  rate  that  can  be  charged 
a-  m<mey  to  a  price  that  is  clearly  no  longer  in  accordance  with  the 
listing  situation  is  an  unsoimd  law  and  for  the  time  being  ought 

>  l»e  brought  into  accord  with  existinjj  circumstances  ana  condi- 
<»ijs  and  ought  to  be  applied  only  to  those  existing  circumstances 
ri'l  conditions  to  the  extent  that  it  is  possible. 

The  Cfiairman.  The  men  interested  in  financing  mortgages  come 
Hie  and  tell  us  that  the  way  to  solve  this  thing  is  to  exempt  the 
Konie  on  mortgages  on  real  estate  from  both  Federal  and  State 
U'ome  taxes. 

Mr.  IvAHN.  Well,  of  course,  that  is  a  very  easy  remedy;  but  it  is 
o  remedy..  It  is  creating  another  evil.  It  is  offering  to  tax-dodging 
ipital  further  inducement  and  further  opportunities,  and  I  think 
lat  ought  to  be  resisted.    I  think  that  other  ways  are  open  to  deal 

ith  the  present  situation  to  the  extent  that  it  can  be  immediately 
ealt  with,  which  is  a  limited  extent ;  but  personally  I  should  think 
nything  which  further  enlarges  the  boundaries  of  capital  available 

>  the  man  who  is  not  willing  to  pay  taxes  ought  to  be  resisted.  I 
link  it  is  against  public  policy  to  further  extend  the  scope  of  tax- 
xempt  securities. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kahn,  the  men  who  came  hei^  with  that  suff- 
^estion  did  not  do  it  in  the  interest  of  the  lender.  They  did  it  for  the 
borrower.  T  have  introduced  a  bill  that  permits  the  exemption  of 
the  income  on  $40,(XK)  worth  of  mortgages  when  in  the  hands  of  an 
individual.  That  would  be  of  no  great  advantage  to  men  of  wealth. 
Individuals  all  over  the  country  with  small  savings  would  be  en- 
couraged to  put  their  money  into  the  mortgage  market,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  would  help  the  man  who  wants  to  build  or  buy  a  home. 

Mr.  Kahn.  Of  course,  that  would  be  relatively  harmless  in  that 
it  would  only  pertain  to  men  of  very  limited  income  and  not  to  the 
man  of  large  means;  and  to  that  extent  it  would,  of  course,  avoid 
much  of  the  criticism  which  I  have  expressed. 

The  Chairman.  I  realize  fully  the  criticism  you  make,  and  I 
doubt  very  much  if  Congress  would  ever  pass  a  bill  exempting:  the 
income  of  all  mortgages  from  taxation,  because  that  would  be  invit- 
ing everybody  to  come  in  and  take  their  money  out  of  business  and 
put  it  into  something  that  would  be  working  for  them  and  they 
would  be  paying  no  taxes.  This  $40,000  exemption  bill  was  par- 
ti'  ularly  urged  by  the  Merchants'  Association  here  in  New  ^  ork 
City  and  by  a  very  great  many  people  interested  in  building  homes. 

Mr.  Kahn.  But  would  that  meet  the  situation  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  here  in  New  York,  for  instance?  Isn't  it  here  a  question  more 
of  tenements  and  apartment  houses  for  which  you  need  capital  of 
the  larger  investor  rather  than  of  individual  homes?  And  there foi*e, 
as  far  as  New  York  is  concerned,  would  an  exemption  of  $4O.0(K) 
accomplish  your  purpose? 

Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  need  for  your  situation  here  large  loans, 
and  isn't  it  a  fact  that  generally  speaking  the  mortgage  market  does 
not  appeal  to  the  smaller  investor?  It  never  has.  The  smaller 
investor  has  not  very  often  been  the  purveyor  of  mortgage  money. 
It  has  usuall)^  come  in  fairly  large  lots,  and  the  men  that  coiihl 
afford  to  provide  money  in  large  quantities  or  in  considerable  quan- 
tities are,  of  course,  absolutely  prevented  from  the  existing  taxation 
system  from  putting  that  money  into  mortgages. 
"  The  Chathman.  That  is  true  to  some  extent,  but  I  have  in  mind  a 
case  now.  A  man  came  to  see  me  the  other  day  who  was  building 
40  houses  upon  which  he  hoped  to  place  a  mortgage  of  $7,500  ea^-h. 
Each  house  is  intended  for  two  families.  He  finds  difficulty  in  get- 
ting the  money.  He  informed  me  that  he  could  secure  the  loans  if 
he  paid  a  bonus  of  10  per  cent.  He  could  not  afford  to  pay  this  sum, 
for  it  would  mean  $750  on  each  house,  and  as  he  only  anticipated  a 
profit  of  $1,200  on  each  house  it  was  out  of  the  (question.  If  a  prin- 
cipal sum  of  $40,000  was  exempted,  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  tlie 
mortgages  from  individuals  without  diflRculty.  The  mortgage  com- 
panies tell  me  that  during  the  past  six  months  a  very  large  number 
of  mortgages  nre  being  called  in  and  the  money  received  iinestecl  in 
tax-exempt  securities. 

The  other  day  Mr.  Stabler,  the  comptroller  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insuran  e  Co.,  stated  here  that  during  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year  the  siivings  banks  of  the  Boroughs  of  the  Bronx  and  ilan- 
hattan,  of  this  city,  had  obtained  from  individuals  by  assignment 
oA'cr  i^*2S,00(),000  worth  of  mortgages,  the  income  from  which  was 
tiixalilo,  which  became  immediately  nontaxable  in  the  liands  of   tho 
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ivings  banks.  And  in  many  cases  the  savings  banks  assigned  to 
bese  people  their  tax-exempt  securities  in  ex<^hange  for  their  mort- 
tges.  You  know  how  that  is  done,  of  course;  how  an  individual 
kains  tax-exempt  securities  for  taxable  securities  which  are  tax- 
lempt  in  the  hands  of  the  savings  banks. 

Mr.  Kahn.  As  I  said,  Senator,  if  you  limit  the  tax  exemption  to 
10,000, 1  think  the  criticism  which  I  have  expressed  as  to  the  larger 
msequences  of  any  such  exemption  would  fall  to  the  ground,  be- 
tase  that  means  that  vou  would  limit  the  tax  exemption  to  incomes 
f  ^2A00. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  do  the  conditions  now  compare  with  the 
editions  after  the  Civil  War,  financially? 

Mr.  Kahn.  1  am  trying  to  think  of  some  one.  Senator,  who  wrote 
r  the  other  day  saying  that  he  was  engaged  in  making  a  report  of 
Ipsent  conditions  as  compared  to  conaitions  after  the  Civil  War, 
1(1  that  the  more  he  looked  into  it  the  more  he  was  surprised  in 
eing  how  remarkably  similar  the  situation  was  in  many  features 
fcich  he  had  not  realized  before  he  did  look  into  it  very  closely.  I 
liiomber  now.  It  is  the  Harvard  committee  on  economic  research, 
hich  is  making  a  study  of  this  subject. 

Senator  Kexyon.  I  think  it  would  be  an  interesting  thing  for  us 
tliave  that  report. 

Mr.  Kahn.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  exactly  what  the  contents 
'the  report  were. 

Senator  Kenton.  Speaking  about  Liberty  bonds,  there  is  a  good 
111  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  country  in  connection  with  the  Liberty 
lids,  the  Government  taking  the  money  and  then  the  bonds  going 
f«rn.  Have  you  any  practical  idea  as  to  how  that  can  be  remedied  ? 
Ilr.  Kahn.  I  am  afraid  not,  Senator. 

renator  Kenton.  I  saw  a  suggestion  made  the  other  day.  It  seems 
ime  it  was  from  some  presidential  candidate.     I  do  not  remember 

t>  it  was,  there  are  so  many  of  them.  His  idea  was  to  issue  new 
fls.  taking  up  all  of  these  bonds  and  issuing  new  bonds  at  a  higher 
tof  interest.  Would  that  be  a  feasible  thing? 
r.  Kahn.  I  think  it  would  not  be  a  desirable  thing.  A  sugges- 
Jfi  has  been  made,  and  possibly,  without  committing  myself  to  it, 
imiirht  show  a  w^ay  out.    The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  in 

.  kj unction  with  the  revision  of  our  whole  taxation  structure  there 

1  biild  l)e  a  refunding  and  a  consolidating  of  the  entire  (lovernment 
k  and  its  repayment  within  a  certain  specified  length  of  time,  say, 
much  each  year.     It  might  be  feasible  in  conjunction  with  that 

1  Ipested  revision  of  taxation  and  in  conjunction  with  the  provision 
«  sinking  fund  to  accomplish  something  which  would  enable  such 
<>peration  to  be  carried  out.  But  it  is  a  very  formidable  iinder- 
|in<:.  It  would  involve  tremendous  financial  readjustment,  and  I 
I  not  certain  that  anything  can  be  done  more  than  to  let  nnture 
iy  its  course.  Within  an  undue  course  of  time  the  cnnlit  of  tne 
dtetl  States  will  again  be  somewhere  near  where  it  used  to  be, 
Mher  auATthing  can  be  done  except  minor  measures,  su(di  as  the 

\  fernment'^  is  now  applying,  I  am  not  prepared  to  sn y  now.  But 
iii»Tous  minor  measures  ought  to  be  devised,  because  tlie  peonle 
farht  these  bonds  in  good  faith,  relying  upon  the  representations 
lie  to  them  at  the  time.     They  paid  for  them,  and  now  tliev  are 
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selling  at  a  great  loss.  The  position  of  these  small  people  is  one  th 
is  entitled  to  very  serious  consideration  and  to  every  assistance  tli 
can  be  given.    In  various  small  ways  things  can  be  done. 

Senator  Kenton.  Could  the  Government  refund  the  smaller  b<*xn 
under  certain  denominations?  I  do  not  know.  I  am  just  fishing  < 
it.    I  have  not  been  able  to  work  out  anything  in  my  own  mind. 

Mr.  Kahn.  1  have  not  either.  Senator. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  know  it  is  producing  a  good  deal  of  dissati 
faction  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Kahn.  Justifiably  so.  And  I  think  it  is  a  tiling  which  oiiirl 
to  be  very  carefully  studied  by  competent  people.  I  wonder  whet  lit 
since  we  are  talking  now  on  more  or  less  general  subjects,  whether 
would  not  be  practical  to  follow,  for  instance  in  relation  to  the  que 
tion  you  asked  me,  the  procedure  which  is  the  usual  procedure 
England  and  is  very  effective,  that  when  a  question  like  this  conii 
up,  where  a  legislator  can  not  possiblv  out  of  his  own  mind  evoli 
an  answer,  who  can  not  possiblv  give  it  the  time,  nor  ever  a  lefci^i< 
tive  committee  can  possibly  give  it  the  time  to  get  all  the  fao 
together,  technical  facts,  and  put  them — and  to  think  them  out  i 
their  final  conclusion  and  to  appraise  the  consequences  of  their  a 
tions  which-  thev  might  take,  w  hether  it  would  not  be  well  in  such 
case  to  call  up  £alf  a  dozen  men  who  are  familiar,  whose  business 
is  to  be  familiar  with  these  questions,  and  say  to  them,  "  Here  is  il 
problem  before  us.  Now,  you  get  together;  gather  the  facts;  gcet  tl 
information;  clear  your  own  minds  and  make  us  a  recommenclatio 
We  may  accept  it  or  we  may  not  accept  it,  but  we  want  to  know  wlu 
the  most  competent  minds  can  give  us  on  that  subject^" 

That  as  I  say  is  being  done  habitually  and  traditionally  in  En«rlaii< 
Here  it  has  generally  not  been  done,  because  there  has  been  a  grrej 
prejudice  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  calling  upon  outsiders  fc 
opinions  and  advice  and  to  an  extent  the  suspicion  on  the  part  « 
Congress,  which  suspicion  I  regret  to  say  in  the  past  has  had  pe 
haps,  all  through,  much  justification  in  some  instances.  But  T  ai 
equally  satisfied  that  if  now  in  any  question  relating  to  busine? 
Congress  would  honor  business  men  with  its  confidence,  and  sny  i 
them,  "  Now,  this  is  the  problem,  abstract  or  concrete,  that  we  :ii 
called  upon  to  deal  with.  We  designate  you  to  investigate,  U>  *i\y 
us  your  own  mind  and  the  mind  of  others  on  the  subject.  We  mu 
accept  or  we  may  disregard  your  conclusions,  but  we  want  yoi 
honest,  disinterested,  unselfish,  patriotic  advice." 

Senator  Kenyox.  I  think  that  is  what  this  committee  is  trying  \ 
do.    That  is  the  very  purpose  of  this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Why,  yes. 

Mr.  Kahn.  Yes;  but  this  committee  is  giving  its  own  time  an<l 
know  how  pressed  the  time  of  legislators  is.  This  committee 
giving  its  own  time  to  it,  and  it  is  a  tremendous  burden  in  additi<j 
to  all  of  the  other  things  which  Congress  has  to  do,  to  compel  it,  i 
its  vacation,  to  travel  around  the  country  and  hear  these  thiii^ 
It  seems  to  me  it  might  be  very  well  to  delegate  certain  specific  qu»* 
tions  to  certain  specific  people  and  appeal  to  the  honor  and  tl 
patriotism  and  the  decency  of  those  people,  to  live  up  to  the  tn: 
which  Congress  reposes  in  them;  and  I  am  personally  satisfied  th: 
they  would  so  live  up  to  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kahn,  in  the  past  it  has  been  the  practice 
for  Congress  to  follow  the  recommenuation  of  the  administration, 
yU.  I  am  siire  your  suggestion  would  find  favor  and  I  am  heartily 
fur  it. 

Mr.  Kahn.  If  the  initiation  of  all  these  matters  and  the  prime 
rtsponsibility  for  them  is  with  Congress  and  to  the  executives;  and 
probably  Congress  would  pay  more  attention  to  a  committee  which 
'wes  its  origin  and  its  allegiance  to  it  rather  than  to  an  adminis- 
trative body. 

^^nator  Kenton.  Do  you  know  in  a  general  way  what  the  British 
•luvemment  is  doing  on  these  reconstruction  problems — how  many 
« i>nmiittees  they  have,  and  how  long  they  have  been  working  at  it  i 

iir.  K^AHN.  The  British  Government  started  doing  it  in  the  midst 
•»f  the  war,  and  appointed  numerous  committees,  partly  composed  of 
members  of  Parliament  and  partly  of  outsiders,  generally  mixed 
<  i>iumissions  headed  by  a  member  of  Parliament  as  chairman,  with 
■J.  nornnember  as  vice  chairman,  and  delegated  to  these  various  com- 
aiittees  specific  problems  on  which  thev  were  to  advise ;  never  to  act, 
••nly  to  advise.  I  should  say  that  hundreds  of  such  commissions  have 
\i^n  at  work  during  the  war  and  since  the  war  and  are  at  work  now, 
«^ith  the  result,  as  we  all  know,  that  the  recovery  of  Great  Britain 
from  the  effects  of  the  war  has  been  nothing  short  of  marvelous, 
i^^Dijidering  how  deeply  they  were  hurt  during  the  war. 

Senator  Kenyon.  They  prepared  during  the  war  and  we  waited 
imil  after. 

Mr.  Kahn.  Thev  prepared  during  the  war.  They  had  during  the 
"  ar  at  work  what  I  have  in  vain  urged  here.  They  had  an  economic 
jreneral  staff,  just  as  they  had  a. general  staff  of  the  army  and  navy. 
iTiey  had  an  economic  general  staff,  and  that  staff  certified  to  the 
ninb^ry.  for  instance,  "  >Ve  want  advice  on  such  a  matter."  "  Get 
t  from  the  best  minds  available,"  and  the  best  minds  available  were 
•^jught  and  their  advice  was  obtained.  That  is  what  we  should  have 
Iii'l.    We  did  not  have  it,  but  I  think  it  is  not  too  late. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  exactly  true. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Kahn,  you  notice  in  the  newspapers,  perhaps,  in 
T!ie  various  publications  from  day  to  day,  a  plan  of  the  cities  loaning 
money  for  housing.  That  is,  in  the  New  \  ork  papers  and  the  Chi- 
•ajro  papers  and  all  the  papers  throughout  the  country.  If  the 
Nates  or  cities  loan  money  to  the  people  to  build  houses,  that  will 
'IhmI  the  market  with  more  tax-exempt  securities,  will  it  not  ^ 

Mr.  Kahn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  it  is  economically  unsound.  But  yet  the  demand 
for  it,  as  indicated  by  the  publications  all  over  the  country,  seems  to 
^  growing,  and  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  an  economically 
M4ind  alternative  to  propose.  Have  you  any  idea  of  an  economically 
^>und  alternative  or  in  what  direction  we  could  look  for  the  discovery 
jf  such  an  alternative? 

Mr.  Kahn.  I  have  no  economically  sound  alternative  which  will 
pniduce  immediate  results.  You  are  dealing  with  an  emergency. 
Vou  are  dealing  with  the  immediate  needs  of  millions  of  people,  and 
H'onomic  sounoness  must  be  subordinated  to  the  immediate  necessities 
*>f  the  case.  I  believe  that  if  it  is  found  that  lending  money  by  these 
•  ommunities  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  others  to  build  houses 
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should  have  that  effect,  the  community  ought  to  do  it.  I'he  com- 
munity ought  not  to  do  it  itself,  but  if  lending  money  by  the  com- 
munity or  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  others  to  build 
houses  will  produce  good  results,  and  nothing  else  wiU^  then  I  should 
say  go  ahead  and  do  it,  notwithstanding  the  economic  unsoundness 
involved. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yet  wouldn't  it  be  a  little  less  unsound  if  tax 
exemptions  were  given  for  limited  holdings  of  mortgages  ? 

Mr.  Kahn.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Or  if  some  tax  exemption  were  given  to  proposed 
home  loan  banks? 

Mr.  Kahn.  Oh,  very  much.  It  would  be  very  much  less  objec- 
tionable, because  you  would  not  be  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  existing 
tax-exempt  securities.  You  would  simply  take  advantage  of  existing 
tax  exemptions  to  finance  certain  things  which  are  urgently  and  im- 
mediately required.  You  would  not  get  the  States  or  the  cities  in 
directly  the  scheme  of  building  houses  on  the  one  hand,  nor  on  the 
other  hand  would  you  directly  exempt  from  taxes  the  man  who  builds 
houses.  But  you  would  use  the  machinery  which  exists ;  and  whether 
economically  sound  or  unsound  in  its  operation,  you  would  use  it  to 
help  you  over  an  immediate  necessity.  I  would  not  be  prepared  to 
say  that  it  is  not  wise.    I  rather  think  it  would  be  wise. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  English  Government  now  pays  the  builder  a  sub- 
sidy of  £70  per  room  (aoout  25  per  cent  of  cost). 

ilr.  Kahn.  I  am  sure  that  is  not  needed  here.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  is  needed  in  England,  but  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  not  needed 
here.  I  think  all  that  is  needed  here  is  to  enable  the  builder  to  p:et 
his  money,  to  get  the  flow  of  capital,  to  set  the  flow  of  capital  in 
motion  again  which  is  now  clogged  and  dammed;  set  it  in  motion 
again,  and  if  it  can  not  be  set  in  motion  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances quickly  enough  by  private  enterprise,  I  do  believe  that  it  is 
up  to  the  States  and  the  cities  to  see  that  the  means  are  forthcominfir. 
ii  there  is  no  other  way. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kahn. 

(Whereupon,  at  12.05  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2 
p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECK8S. 

(At  2  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  reassembled  pursuant  to  taking 
of  recess.) 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  CLYDE  B.  AITCHISON,  COMMISSIONEE,  INTEK- 

STATE  GOMMEECE  COMMISSION. 

The  Chairman.  The  season  during  which  construction  work  can 
be  carried  on  is  fast  slippinor  away.  There  is  a  ^reat  housing  short- 
ace  throughout  the  land  and  in  almost  every  city  and  town  one  or 
more  committees  are  earnestly  attempting  to  solve  the  problem. 
Witli  this  nation-wide  shortage  of  housing  on  one  hand,  which  is 
threatening  the  well-being  of  our  people,  we  have  on  the  other 
hand  land  and  raw  materials  in  plenty.  The  possessors  of  the  land 
and  raw  materials  are  anxious  to  sell  them,  while  the  citizens  are 
willing  to  pay  high  rentals  to  cover  their  purchase,  and  yet  l)uildin*;s 
are  not  being  constructed.  This  committee  has  l)een  informed  by 
experts  that  the  cost  of  construction  could  be  reduced  from  20  to  30 
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IT  cent  if  there  were  adequate  transportation  of  building  materials, 
rtnspcirtation,  in  fact,  is  the  principal  element  entering  into  the  cost 
'  building  materials.  The  other  elements  are  those  of  fuel  and 
N-  r  and  the  cost  of  fuel  is  aflPected  by  transportation.  Coal,  which 
pssl  veais  cost  lime  burners  85  cents  has  recently  been  costing  them 
» li  >12  to  $14. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  World  War  the  transportation  of  build- 
j  rixatehals  was  curtailed  by  Judge  Lovett's  priority  order  No.  1, 
b  -  order  was  later  reinforc*ed  by  heavier  increase  in  freight  rates 
1 1'ijlding  materials  than  that  placed  on  other  commodities.  It  is 
«^'  proposed  to  increase  all  commodities  horizontally,  although  the 
i'°-jnission  in  its  findings  on  rates  has  suggested  to  the  railroads  the 
•iftance  of  relieving  the  building  industry  from  hardship  in  this 

Tne  situation  in  which  the  building  industry  finds  itself  seems  to  be 
Lr  to  a  series  of  governmental  interferences.  Relief  seems  to  be  im- 
--']**  by  municipal  or  State  action,  and  it  will  probably  be  inipos- 
-*■  \*t  erect  houses,  the  rentals  of  which  will  be  within  the  means 
linary  workers  until  building  materials  can  be  transported  regu- 
'7  3Qd  at  moderate  rates. 

Tiiiv  committee  was  authorized  by  the  United  States  Senate  to 
n^imiend  measures  which  might  bring  about  cooperation  between 
*•  T*rs>ns  engaged  in  transportation,  banking,  etc;,  with  those  en- 
ii'  I  in  building,  so  that  construction  work  of  all  kinds  may  be  fos- 

•  i  and  encouraged. 

Tie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  gave  the  building  indus- 

•  a  hearing  on  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  of  July  in  its  petition  for 
•f  from  some  of  the  provisions  of  service  order  No.  7.     It  is 

'  Ulief  of  many  of  those  engaged  in  the  building  industry  that 

"  -^ries  of  priority  orders  designed  to  relieve  the  domestic  short- 

y  <•:'  coal  have  not  brought  about  such  relief,  but  that  they  have 

I   «ied   for   profiteering  and  the  export  of  coal,  and  that  the 

"tinued  railroad  congestion  is  the  cause  of  the  present  high  price 

'>aL  for  the  absorption  of  credit,  for  the  idleness  of  labor,  for  the 

uing  down  of  plants,  and  for  the  curtailment  of  construction,  all 

'^  bii'h  must  ultimately  be  reflected  in  the  higher  cost  of  living  and 

^T  ^r  rentals- 

-  there  is  much  confusion  in  the  public  mind  regarding  these 

■  rity  orders,  may  we  ask  you  to  explain  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
i*-^  orders  commencing  with  No.  1  and  continuing  through  to  No.  11. 
Hie  fact  that  you  were  intimately  connected  with  these  priority 

-rshas  prompted  the  committee  to  ask  you  to  come  here.    You 

■  -  very  kindly  done  so  and  we  are  ver}^  glad  you  did  because  we 

Mn  become  acquainted  with  you  and  the  work  you  are  doing.    I 

j'^ing  to  request  Senator  Kenyon  to  ask  you  some  questions.    But 

^  I  would  like  to  inquire,  in  view  of  the  confusion  in  the  public 

i  regarding  these  priority  orders  as  issued  by  the  commission  of 
.if  you  wilL  as  briefly  as  is  convenient  for  you,  explain  just  what 

"  '*ntained  in  orders  Nos.  1  to  11. 

•Ir.  AncHisoN.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  so,  but  I  may  say  that 

r  question,  or  rather  your  statement,  contains  some  statements  to 

ii  I  would  have  to  take  exception.    It  may  be  that  it  will  be  de- 

^i  by  Senator  Kenyon 's  examination.     For  instance,  with  re- 

"  t  tf»  the  commission  having  made  a  horizontal  increase.    I  think 

'•  •  'Uffht  to  be  subject  to  some  correction. 
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The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  I  said  that.    I  said  here : 

At  the  beginning  of  the  World  War  the  trunsportation  of  building  matt^ial 
was  curtailed  by  Judge  Lovett's  priority  order  No.  2.  This  order  was  late 
reinforced  by  a  heavier  increase  in  freight  rates  on  building  materials  thar 
thatplaced  on  other  commodities.  It  is  now  proposed  to  increase  all  c<>niuK>di 
ties  horizontally*. 

And  so  forth. 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  Well,  I  do  not  take  it  as  being  a  horizontal  in 
crease ;  but  that  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  definition,  Senator. 

Senator  Kenton.  May  we  find  out  when  the  c(^mmission  coin 
menced  making  these  priority  orders  ? 

Mr.  ArrcHisoN.  Perhaps  I  had  better  explain  the  commission's  con- 
nection with  the  car-shortage  problem  in  a  little  bit  of  a  historira 
way,  if  I  may. 

The  transportation  act  became  effective  but  a  very  brief  time  be 
fore  the  railroads  were  returned  to  their  owners  March  1,  1920,  whei 
Federal  control  ceased.  The  transportation  act,  amending  the  act  to 
regulate  commerce  and  creating  an  interstate  commerce  act  out  of  it, 
cast  very  enlarged  powers  and  responsibilities  upon  the  comniis^sion, 
not  alone  with  respect  to  car  service,  but,  in  addition,  with  respect  t4j 
the  financing  of  the  carriers,  the  control  of  their  securities,  the  :nl- 
ministration  of  very  large  funds  intended  to  be  used  as  loans  and  with 
respect  to  the  guaranty  made  during  the  six  months  period. 

immediately  upon  the  conference  report  upon  Esch-Cummins  bill 
being  made  to  the  Senate  and  the  House,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  commenced  with  vigor  the  reorganization  which  was 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  what  would  doubtless  be  the  duties 
cast  upon  it  by  the  new  act. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  duties  were  many  and  important',  and  it  was 
difficult  to  single  out  any  one  of  them  as  being  of  transcendent  im- 
portance. The  car-service  work  at  that  time  was  handled  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  commission.  In  the  reorganization,  a  Bureau  of 
Service  was  created.  It  had  to  be  organized  as  a  branch  of  the  com- 
mission's activities,  and  I  happend  to  be  the  member  of  the  commis- 
sion through  whom  that  bureau  reports  to  the  commission.  For  the 
purpose  of  getting  more  speedy  action  upon  these  service  matters  than 
we  could  if  we  were  obliged  to  ask  the  commission's  action  upon  all 
them,  we  created  a  special  division  of  the  commission,  under  power* 
given  by  the  law,  known  as  Division  5,  consistmg  of  the  chairman. 
Commissioner  Clark,  Commissioner  Potter,  and  myself. 

The  situation  at  the  termination  of  Federal  control  was  not  of  the 
emergency  character  which  shortly  afterwards  developed.  By"  the 
middle  of  April  there  developed  a  serious  strike  of  switchmen  at  im- 
portant gateways  in  the  country.  That  was  aggi'avated  in  its  effect 
by  other  strikes  in  New  York  if  arbor  of  the  Marine  workers,  clerical 
workers  in  the  South,  and  elsewhere.  From  that  time  until  the  pres- 
ent, the  labor  situation  has  not  been  normal.  I  will  go  into  that  a 
little  later  if  I  may.  The  situation  got  to  be  so  bad  that  within  a 
couple  of  days  after  the  reorganiaztion  of  the  commisison  had  l)een 
perfected,  I  being  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  the  immediate 
handling  of  this  work,  I  addressed  a  communication  to  Mr.  K.  H. 
Aishton,  as  president  of  the  American  Railroad  Association,  askinir 
his  definite  advice  as  to  how  he  proposed  to  be  able  to  handle  certain 
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iportant  traffic,  and  saying  that  I  felt  th^t  it  was  my  duty  to  come 
rward  to  the  commission  with  some  appropriate  recommendation 
r  the  exercise  of  the  mandatory  powers  under  the  law  conferred 
K)a  the  commission,  in  the  event  he  was  unable  to  give  me  assurances 
lich  I  thought  necessary. 

Within  a  few  days  afterwards  the  leading  carriers  of  the  country 
ed  with  the  commission  a  formal  petition  in  which  they  recitea 
eir  urgent  need  for  additional  freight  cars  and  locomotives ;  that 
ere  was  no  immediate  opportunity  to  procure  the  same  in  time  to 
available  during  the  present  emergency;  and  that  relief  in  the 
ivement  of  the  commodities  most  essential  at  the  then  present  time, 
mely,  foodstuffs,  perishable  products,  live  stock,  coal,  and  news- 
int  paper,  and  so  on,  could  only  be  afforded  by  the  current  daily 
e  and  movement,  in  the  most  effective  manner,  of  the  existing 
uipment.  They  recited  that  it  would  require  many  months  to  pro- 
le the  needed  additions  to  equipment  and  a  much  larger  outlay 
an  the  carriers  were  then  able  to  provide.  They  showed  what  we 
ew — that  there  was  an  enormous  volume  of  traffic  of  all  kinds 
aiting  movement ;  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  agricultural 
(xlucts  in  the  year  1919  remained  yet  to  oe  moved  and  that  the  new 
){)  of  the  present  year  would  in  all  certitude  begin  to  move  or  be 
ered  for  shipment  soon ;  that  there  was  general  need  in  almost  all 
•tions  of  the  country  for  the  movement  of  coal  for  current  pur- 
t^es  and  also  for  the  accumulation  of  necessary  stores  and  resources 
r  the  coming  winter,  especially  to  the  upper  Lake  ports  before  the 
>se  of  navigation.  They  recited  the  labor  situation  and  that  it 
(led  to  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  full  operation  of  the  railroads 
d  contributed  to  the  growing  public  distress  on  account  of  the 
lay  in  the  movement  of  necessary  products  and  the  raw  materials 
r  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

The  petition  recited  that  these  conditions  promised  to  continue  for 
lie  periocf  of  time,  and  the  public  interest  required  and  the  ear- 
ns were  entitled  to  ask  the  exercise  of  the  emergency  powers 
anted  to  the  commission  by  the  transportation  act,  1920,  with  re- 
ect  to  the  giving,  first,  of  priority  and  preference  in  movement  of 
re'ssary  food,  fuel,  and  other  vital  commodities;  second,  the  re- 
ation'of  empty  equipment;  third,  the  necessary  postponement  and 
ay  of  loading  or  movement  of  other  less  important  commodities 
dfor  the  reduction  of  existing  passenger  service  as  far  as  might 
necessary ;  and,  fifth,  that  to  the  extent  the  commission  might 
d  it  necessary  to  accomplish  these  purposes,  which  I  may  say  were 
viously  natic)nal  in  character,  the  carriers  might  be  relieved  from 
2  operation  of  Federal  and  State  laws  and  orders  recognized  dur- 
y  ordinary  transportation  conditions,  and  protecting  the  carriers 
the  extent  that  might  be  necessary  in  their  carrying  out  the  emer- 
ncy  orders  and  directions  of  the  commission.  They  tendered  their 
•ords  and  their  cooperation. 

The  commission,  after  considering  the  petition  in  tne  light  of  the 
[*ts  known  to  it,  determined  that  there  was  occasion  for  the  exer- 
e  immediately  of  the  full  emergency  powers  granted  by  the  trans- 
rtation  act,  and  that  these  powers  should  be  exercised  without  the 
Ifling  of  any  hearings.  . 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  you  that  act  here,  Mr.  Aitchison? 
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Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  Yes.^ 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  emergency  clause  you  speak  of  is  sertiu 
402? 

Mr.  ArrcHisoN.  Yes ;  it  is  the  amendment  to  section  1  of  the  intoi 
stat6  commerce  act,  known  as  paragraphs  10  to  17,  inclusive. 

The  carriers  were  requested  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  tlieir  jihlg 
ment  as  to  what  the  exigency  or  this  emergency  require^?.  1  lie 
had  been  dealing  with  the  problem  at  first  hand  for  the  perio;l  *« 
time  from  March  1  until  the  middle  of  May  and  consequently  ha 
broad  fend  intimate  knowledge  of  the  situation  and  its  needs.  AV 
had  a  conference  with  them.  The  result  was  that  on  the  lil^tli  '» 
May,  1920,  three  service  orders  were  issued. 

I^^rior  to  the  action  of  the  executives  which  I  have  mentioneiL  t> 
April  15,  1920,  the  commission  issued  a  notice  to  carriers  and  >h\\ 
pers  which  was  in  legal  effect  an  order,  Reciting  that  the  supply  « 
cars  available  for  the  transportation  of  coal  continued  insiifficieni  t 
meet  the  demand. 

The  order  recited  that  in  view  of  the  cessation  of  (lovernniiii 
control  of  coal  production  and  distribution  on  April  1,  1920,  an<i  w 
order  that  the  railroad  fuel  requirements  might  be  reasonably  rue 
without  the  necessity  of  carriers  resorting  to  confiscation  of  com 
mercial  coal,  it  became  necessary  to  amend  our  notice  to  carriers  an- 
shippers  dated  March  20.  That  notice  had  recommended  the  ((-n 
tinuance  of  certain  existing  car-service  rules  for  the  carriers  unt 
experience  had  shown  the  need  of  modification.  This  order,  mad 
the  15th  of  April,  1920,  was  with  respect  to  the  assignment  of  car 
for  railroad  fuel  loading  and  is  generally  known  as  the  "  assigiitj 
car  order." 

The  commission  was  of  the  opinion  that  an  emergencj'^  exist 
which  required  immediate  action ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  authorir 
conferred  by  paragraph  15  of  section  1  of  the  interstate  comment 
act,  as  amended  by  section  402  of  the  transportation  act,  the  comniis 
sion  suspended  the  operation  of  the  existing  rule  8  of  the  car  servir 
commission  circular  No.  31  and  directed  the  observance  by  all  iur| 
riers  by  railroad,  subject  to  the  interstate  commerce  act,  of  rule  i 
modified  as  stated  in  the  order,  effective  April  16,  1920,  and  unti 
the  further  direction  or  order  of  the  commission. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  want  to  get  your  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  th 
powers  of  the  commission  under  section  402. 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  That  is  a  question  which  has  not  received  an) 
judicial  interpretation. 

Senator  Kenyon.  No  ;  I  know  it  has  not. 

Mr.  AiTCHTSoN.  My  own  idea  is  that  our  powers  are  circumscril^ci 
by  the  necessity  which  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  statute,  but  are  a 
broad  as  the  emergency  intended  to  be  cured,  namely,  that  it  is  oui 
function  to  keep  commerce  moving. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is,  you  are  given  the  power,  practically 
you  think,  under  that  section  to  so  arrange  the  transportation  as  ti 
take  care  of  the  business  of  the  country? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  To  take  care  of  it,  but  not  to  create  it.  When  tl« 
commerce  is  offered  for  movement  it  is  our  function,  as  far  as  ^« 
can  humanly,  to  see  that  it  moves. 

Senator  ICenyon.  And  that  section,  you  think,  gives  you  am 
power  to  do  that  ? 
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Mr.  AiTCHTsoN.  We  have  not  developed  any  weaknesses  in  it  yet. 

The  assigned  car  order  has  been  the  subject  of  some  attack  in  the 
ojuTiSj  but  was  sustained  by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the 
fourth  circuit  on  August  11,  1920, 

Coming  back  to  the  action  which  took  place  after  the  executives 
bd  made  their  recommendations,  on  May  20  we  issued  three  service 
orders. 

Service  order  No.  1  is  with  respect  to  the  routing  of  freight  traffic. 
The  commission  was  of  the  opinion  that  because  of  shortage  of 
Hiuipment  and  congestion  of  traffic  an  emergency  existed  which 
^eijuired  immediate  action  and  order.  Service  order  No.  1,  in  effect, 
required  that  until  the  further  order  or  direction  of  the  commission 
LiU  ccanmon  carriers  bv  railroad  should  forward  traffic  to  destination 
Hy  routes  most  available  to  expedite  its  movement  and  relieve  the  con- 
gestion, without  regard  to  the  routing  thereof  made  by  shippers  or 
i  y  carriers  from  which  the  traffic  was  received  or  to  the  ownership 
'»f  the  cars ;  and  that  all  rules  and  regulations  and  practices  of  the 
'■arriers  with  respect  to  car  service  were  suspended  and  superseded, 
in  so  far  only  as  they  conflicted  with  the  directions  hereby  made. 
The  remainder  of  that  order  is  formal  and  has  to  do  with  matters 
*'f  accountancy  and  the  like  between  the  carriers ;  and  I  do  not  think 
you  would  care  to  have  that. 

Senator  Kenton.  Will  you  give  us  the  date  of  that  order? 

Mr.  ArrcHisoN.  May  20.  Service  orders  1,  2,  and  3  were  made 
the  same  day. 

Service  order  No.  2,  in  effect,  required  various  western  carriers 
to  deliver,  within  a  period  of  20  consecutive  days,  beginning  with  the 
2.'i{h  of  May,  1920,  an  aggregate  of  about  30,000  open-top  cars  to 
eastern  connections. 

Service  order  No.  3  was  similar  in  character,  but  required  eastern 
•^arriers  to  deliver  approximately  20,000  serviceable  box  cars,  and 
preferably  cars  owned  by  the  western  carriers,  within  a  period  of 
'''Ktinsecative  days,  beginning  with  the  25th  of  May,  1920. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Your  no  2  contained  a  number  of  specific  in- 
^ances  of  ordering  one  particular  railroad  to  deliver  to  another ;  is 

thlt  so? 

Mr.  ArrcHisoN.  Yes;  they  were  specific  in  their  terms,  directed 
leainst  individual  carriers,  and  telling  how  the  order  should  be 
arried  out.  I  might  say  that  these  orders  have  been  complied  with 
ami  that  they  have  been  in  effect  extended  by  the  voluntary  action 
'^f  the  car-service  commission  of  the  American  Railway  Association 
in  a  series  oi  orders  of  their  own,  which  they  are  executing  and 
'^hich  we  are  watching,  with  the  intent  of  getting  the  box  cars  to 
the  West  and  the  open-top  cars  to  the  East,  so  far  as  there  is  a 
^Jrplus  and  glutting  in  one  of  these  territories  and  shortage  in  the 
•j^her. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  did  the  box  cars  get  to  the  East  and  the 
'*pen-top  cars  to  the  West?  . 

Mr.  ArrcHisoN.  The  East  is  the  great  consuming  territory  and  the 
'^>x  cars  flowed  here  with  products  of  the  West  and  got  tied  up  by 
'he  switchmen  strikes,  with  congestions  at  the  ports  and  could  not 
M  back. 

Senator  E^enyon.  Did  delays  in  the  switching  yards  have  anything 
to  4)  with  it? 
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Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  Without  any  doubt.  The  situation  was  unparal- 
leled in  transportation  history.  With  respect  to  the  accumulation 
of  cars  in  this  eastern  territory,  in  the  current  year,  the  accumula- 
tions generally  throughout  the  country  of  cars  which  were  held — ^and 
by  the  word  "  accumulations,"  I  mean  cars  which  ought  to  be  un- 
loaded and  going — were  approximately  76,000.  By  February  6  that 
number  had  increased  to  approximately  117,000.  Then  it  dropped 
off  until  the  2d  of  April  it  was  down  to  about  92.000  or  93,000.  The 
switchmen's  strike  ensued,  and  by  the  16th  of  April  the  accumula- 
tions had  increased  until  they  were  about  287,000  or  288,000  cars, 
threefold  in  a  period  of  14  days. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the  number  of 
cars  accumulated  with  an  occasional  bac^t  due  to  unfavorable  labor 
conditions,  until  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  July  the  accumulations 
were  down  to  approximately  90,000,  or  one-third  of  what  they  were 
on  the  16th  of  April,  the  day  following  the  switchmen's  strike. 

Service  order  No.  4  was  a  minor  order  and  yet  had  a  salutary 
general  effect.  The  port  of  Galveston  was  congested  and  had  been 
congested  for  months.  There  were  labor  difficulties,  and  difficulty 
in  matching  up  the  shipping.  The  result  was  that  several  thousand 
cars  accumulated  there,  and  despite  the  best  efforts  of  all  concerned 
the  number  could  not  be  gotten  below  about  2,700.  A  few  miles  away 
there  was  an  elevator  which  was  capable  of  storing  about  300  or  400 
cars  of  grain.  There  were  also  other  elevators  capable  of  storing  a 
certain  amount  of  grain.  There  was  a  great  shortage  of  box-jcar 
equipment  in  the  Southwest.  There  was  a  crying  demand  for  cars, 
and  at  Galveston  the  cars  were  idle  and  the  warehouses  empty  in 
which  a  certain  number  of  cars  would  be  unloaded ;  but  the  consignees 
were  unwilling  to  unload  the  cars  and  preferred  to  let  them  run  on 
demurrage. 

This  teing  brought  to  the  commission's  attention,  we  required  the 
carriers  to  exercise  an  option  ito  their  tariffs  to  unload  this  grain  a> 
far  as  they  could  into  anv  public  or  licensed  warehouse  at  the  cost 
of  the  owner,  and  to  hold  it  at  his  risk  and  liability  and  to  relea?t 
the  cars.  From  what  we  know,  that  had  a  salutary  effect  throughout 
the  country  in  expediting  the  unloading  of  commodities  held  by  the 
shippers. 

We  organized  a  proximately  30  terminal  committees  at  various 
cities,  consisting  of  our  own  inspectors,  borrowed  from  our  Safety 
.Appliance  or  Locomotive  Inspection  Department,  because  we  had  not 
time  to  procure  men  through  the  slow  process  of  civil  service  and  had 
to  take  the  men  we  had.  These  gentlemen  acted  as  chairmen.  Asso- 
ciated with  them  were  representatives  designated  by  the  carrierj^: 
one  representing  shippers  whom  we  designated,  and  a  State  commis- 
sion representative.  Their  particular  problem  was  to  keep  the  gate- 
way open,  and  thejr  played  a  very  important  part  in  accomplLs)un<r 
the  measure  of  relief  which  I  am  prepared  to  demonstrate  has  been 
given  in  this  transportation  situation. 

It  became  apparent  to  us  that  the  territories  which  are  dependent 
upon  transportation  by  the  Lakes  for  its  fuel  were  going  to  be  up 
against  a  public  catastrophe  if  matters  were  allowed  to  drift.  So  by  I 
a  series  of  peremptory  communications  and  by  the  action  of  certaid 
•K)wer  which  it  was  charged  at  the  time  was  somewhat  arbitrary  iS 
character,  and  which  I  am  prepared  to  admit  partook  of  an  emer- 
gency nature,  the  Lake  cargo  pool  was  reestablished. 
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Our  service  order  No.  5  gave  to  the  coal  which  was  consigned  to 
ilr.  Griggs,  as  manager  of  the  ore  and  coal  exchange,  preference  and 
j>riority  over  other  coal  consigned  to  these  ports,  and  embargoed  the 
movement  of  coal  to  these  Lake  Erie  ports  for  transshipment  by 
water  except  on  a  permit  and  direction  issued  by  Mr.  Griggs,  who 
was  designated  as  our  agent  for  the  purpose ;  which  permit  and  di- 
rection we  required  him  to  issue,  but  which  he  was  to  issue  only  upon 
a  showing  that  the  consignee  would  be  able  to  unload  the  coal  pro- 
posed to  be  transported  and  without  delay  to  the  rail  equipment  and 
without  impeding  the  preference  and  priority  in  the  transportation 
of  the  coal  from  Mr.  Griggs  as  the  manager  of  the  ore  and  coal  ex- 
change, the  pool. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  he  in  the  coal  business? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  No.  He  is  a  joint  agent  of  the  carriers  and  of  the 
coal  operators;  and  I  may  say  that  in  my  experience  I  never  have 
known  of  anyone  who  so  unreservedly  possesses  the  confidence  of  so 
many  conflicting  interests  in  an  important  position  out  of  official 
life  as  Mr.  Griggs  seemingly  does.  The  consumers,  producers,  and 
carriers  all  seemed  to  be  perfectly  willing  to  let  him  continue  to 
handle  the  situation  without  even  any  direction  from  the  commission. 
It  was  also  represented  to  us  that  New  England  was  in  a  critical  posi- 
tion. I  take  it  that  that  situation  has  probably  been  gone  into  be- 
fore the  committee  and  you  understand  what  that  situation  was. 

In  an  endeavor  to  meet  that  situation,  on  the  19th  of  June,  1920, 
we  entered  service  order  No.  6.  Service  order  No.  6  related  to  coal 
which  was  transported  by  rail  to  the  various  transshipment  tidewater 
pool  piers  at  and  north  of  Charleston.  With  respect  to  the  move- 
ment of  such  coal,  it  provided  that  preference  and  priority  should  be 
given  to  coal  consigned  to  James  J.  Storrow,  of  Boston,  as  a  part 
of  a  pool  or  pools  of  bituminous  coal  at  any  such  port  for  transship- 
ment by  water  to  any  New  England  coastwise  destination,  or  con- 
signed, parenthetically  I  might  say,  to  anyone  as  a  part  of  a  pool  or 
pools  of  bituminous  coal  at  such  port  for  transshipment  by  water  to 
any  United  States  coastwise  destination  other  than  New  England. 
So  there  were- two  classes;  first,  coal  going  to  New  England  when 
consigned  to  Mr.  Storrow  and  the  coal  going  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States  were  on  the  same  plane. 

Mr.  Storrow  was  designated  by  the  governors  of  the  New  England 
States  to  the  commission  as  the  agent  in  whom  they  desired  to  have 
this  privilege  vested. 

The  order  also  provided  that  transportation  and  cars  for  the  trans- 
portation of  this  bituminous  coal  consigned  to  any  of  these  ports, 
either  for  bunkerage  or  for  cargo,  should  be  only  upon  a  permit  or 
direction  issued  by  one  of  the  pool  managers,  who  were  designated  as 
agents  for  the  commission;  and  that  these  permits  and  directions 
should  be  issued  only  upon  a  showing  that  the  destination  of  the 
water  movement  of  the  coal  was  a  United  States  coastwise  point ;  or, 
if  otherwise,  that  the  preference  and  priority  which  was  required  by 
the  order  would  not  be  impeded  by  such  movement ;  and,  in  any  event, 
whether  it  was  going  to  New  England  or  otherwise,  that  the  shipper 
or  consignee  would  oe  able  to  unload  the  coal  at  the  port  of  trans- 
shipment without  delay  to  the  rail  equipment. 
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It  was  further  ordered  that  the  carriers  should  establish  such  rule^ 
and  regidations  respecting  the  replacement  of  cars  for  unloading  and 
of  vessels  for  loading  at  such  piers  as  would  carry  out  this  intent  as  t 
preference  and  priority. 

With  respect  to  service  order  No.  6,  I  have  simply  to  say  tha 
seemingly  the  effect  of  it  was  not  understood  the  same  way  by  Xev 
England  interests  as  it  was  clearly  understood  by  the  commission 
and  in  consequence  coal  was  not  offered  to  move  through  the  poit 
named  for  New  England  consigned  to  Mr.  Storrow.    Therefore,  will 
respect  to  Hampton  Roads,  as  to  which  the  complaint  as  to  exixji-t 
centered  primarily  and  through  which  New  England  gets  the  major 
portion  of  her  water  supply  of  coal,  the  order  had  no  effect  to  f2:ive 
preference  to  New  England  coal,  because  there  was  no  New  Englan<{ 
coal  offered  for  shipment  to  which  the  priority  could  attach ;  nor  di«l 
it  have  any  effect  in  deferring  export  coal,  because  the  domestic  coal 
of  the  character  contemplated  by  the  order  was  not  moving. 

Therefore,  answering  one  of  the  questions  which  the  committee  has 
asked  in  its  letter,  I  would  say  that  the  effect  of  service  order  No.  G 
was  not  directly  to  delay  or  prevent  the  shipment  of  any  coal  fui 
export. 

Service  order  No.  7  was  issued  on  the  19th  of  June,  1920.  It  has 
since  been  amended  by  service  order  No.  9.  It  had  the  effect  ^en- 
erally  of  requiring  common  carriers  by  railroad  which  might  be  des- 
ignated as  coal-loading  carriers,  for  a  period  of  30  days  beginning 
with  June  21, 1920,  to  lurnish  coal  mines  with  open-top  cars  suitable 
for  the  loading  and  transportation  of  coal^  called  coal  cars,  in  prefer- 
ence to.  any  other  use,  supply,  movement,  distribution,  exchange,  inter- 
change, or  return  of  such  coal  cars;  provided  that  such  coal  cars  may 
be  used  in  service  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  mine  or  mines  to  be 
supplied,  on  the  return  movement,  after  the  discharge  of  the  coal 
loading  thereof,  upon  a  route  not  materially  out  of  line  and  to  points 
not  beyond  such  minor  mines. 

It  was  also  provided  that  the  noncoal-loading  carriers  were  au- 
thorized and  required  to  deliver  to  their  connecting  coal-loading  car- 
riers empty  or  loaded  coal  cars  up  to  the  maximum  ability  oi  each 
of  the  noncoal-loading  carriers  to  make  such  deliveries,  and  of  each 
such  connecting  coal-loading  carrier  to  receive  and  use  the  coal  cars 
so  delivered  for  the  preferential  purposes  contemplated  by  the  order. 

It  was  further  ordered  that  all  of  the  common  carriers  within 
the  territory  were  authorized  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  coal  cars 
for  the  transportation  of  commodities  other  than  previously  speci- 
fied in  the  order — that  is,  as  to  coal-loading  carriers-^-so  long  as  anv 
coal  mine  remained  to  be  served  by  it  with  coal  cars;  after  the  coal 
mines  were  served,  this  provision  manifestly  did  not  apply;  an<i 
second,  as  to  the  noncoal-loading  carriers,  so  long  as  deliveries  of  any 
coal  cars  to  connecting  carriers  were  due  or  remained  to  be  performed 
under  the  terms  of  the  order. 

Then  there  was  a  provision,  effective  June  23,  requiring  the  placintr 
of  an  embargo  against  the  receipt  of  coal  of  any  consignee  an«l 
against  the  placement  of  coal  cars  for  consignment  to  any  consignee 
who  should  fail  or  refuse  to  unload  coal  placed  for  unloading  within 
24  hours  after  the  placement,  until  all  coal  so  placed  has  been  un- 
loaded by  the  consignee.     But  this  did  not  apply  to  coal  which  was 
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moving  to  pools  as  contemplated  by  the  previous  order  of  the  com- 
Uiiission. 

In  the  meantime  a  most  dangerous  condition  had  been  developing 
with  respect  to  the  public  utilities  of  the  country.  Very  shortly  after 
the  commission  was  asked  to  administer  this  emergency  power,  repre- 
sntations  were  made  to  us  which  we  verified  by  our  own  inspection, 
showing  the  desperate  situation  as  to  public  utilities,  for  instance, 
in  the  State  of  Michigan.  There,  certain  utilities  had  been  compelled 
to  close  for  as  long  as  eight  days. 

About  that  time,  we  received  most  urgent  calls  from  the  mavor 
of  St.  Paul  and  the  People's  Gas  &  Coke  Co.  of  Chicago.  The  situa- 
tion on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  l)ecame  critical,  and  public  utilities  in 
New  York  induced  the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission  for  the 
First  District  to  request  the  issuance  of  a  general  priority  order  for 
public  utility  coal. 

It  has  been  and  it  is  our  policy,  as  far  as  possible,  to  abstain  from 
the  issuance  of  preference  and  priority  orders,  because  preference 
and  priority  implies  that  some  one  has  to  be  deferred  and  that  some 
traffic  is  going  to  move  only  as  deferred  or  will  not  move  at  all.  We 
felt  that  it  was  not  desirable  at  that  time  to  issue  a  general  priority 
for  public  utility  coal,  as  was  asked  by  the  utility  interests.  I  made 
personal  investigation  of  some  of  these  cases  and  I  found  that  some 
()f  the  great  utilities  in  the  country  w^ere  down  where  they  had  coal 
for  but  a  few  hours.  The  situation  which  would  exist  if  they  were 
permitted  to  cease  operation  would  be  beyond  all  possible  descrip- 
tion. If  New  York  City's  public  utilities,  for  instance,  should  be 
completely  without  coal  for  24  hours,  I  can  conceive  of  no  greater 
calamity,  except  as  that  condition  should  be  continued  and  become 
a^^gravated.  1  do  not  think  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  public  law  and 
order  and  the  preservation  of  society  depend  to  a  considerable  extent 
upon  the  public  utilities  being  kept  supplied  with  coal  for  their  cur- 
rent use. 

It  appeared  that  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.,  which,  by  the  way, 
consumes  one  five-hundredth  of  the  bituminous  coal  of  the  United 
States,  had  but  24  or  25  hours  supply  of  coal  on  hand.  My  per- 
sonal investigation  showed  that  every  effort  had  been  made  to  buy 
coal  in  the  open  market.  It  could  not  be  had.  We  therefore  issued 
Service  Order  No.  8,  which  had  the  effect  of  setting  aside  the  mine 
allotments  to  certain  specifically  named  mines  and  providing  that 
they  might  have  additional  cars  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  ap- 
proximately 12,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  about  four  days  supply, 
to  the  Philadelphia  ElectricCo. 

As  has  been  stated  by  the  chairman,  a  hearing  was  had  with  re- 
spect to  the  effect  of  Service  Order  No.  7,  before  division  5  of  the 
commission.  The  matter  was  gone  into  with  great  care.  All  interests 
were  represented  and  made  their  statements  to  us  under  oath  during 
a  hearing  lasting  some  three  days.  We  had  several  thousand  com- 
munications with  respect  to  the  same  subject  from  persons  who  were 
not  represented  and  were  not  heard.  The  result  was  that  on  the 
13th  01  July,  1920,  we  modified  and  supplemented  our  Service  Order 
Xo.  7,  which  you  will  recall  was  the  one  which  gave  preferential 
use  to  coal  f  orcoal  cars ;  and  may  I  say  that  I  omitted  to  call  atten- 
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tion  to  the  very  important  fact  that  Service  Order  No.  7  appl5e< 
only  to  the  earners  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Service  Order  No.  9  also  applied  only  to  the  carriers  east  of  th( 
Mississippi  River.  It  released  from  the  operation  of  that  order  all 
coal  cars  "bf  the  type  known  as  flat-bottom  gondolas  with  sides  les| 
than  36  inches  in  height,  inside  measurement,  and  cars  which  wer^ 
equipped  with  racks,  and  also  cars  which  on  June  19,  1920,  had  heei 
definitely  retired  from  service  for  the  transportation  of  coal  an«i 
stenciled  or  tagged  for  other  service.  I  do  not  know  the  exarl 
number  of  cars  which  were  so  released,  but  it  probably  was  fron 
sixty  to  sixty-five  thousand — probably  65,000. 

We  also  extended  the  embargo  feature  of  Service  Order  No.  7  s<j 
that  it  applied  to  the  shipper  who  was  using  a  coal  car  in  the  roj 
verse  direction  toward  the  mine.  We  provided  that  until  August  li>l 
1920,  to  the  extent  that  might  be  necessary  in  order  that  piibrm 
utilities,  including  street  and  interurban  railways,  electric  powei 
and  lighting  plants,  gas  plants,  ice  plants,  water  and  sewer  works, 
also  hospitals,  schools,  and  other  public  institutions,  might  be  kept 
supplied  with  coal  for  current  use,  but  not  for  storage,  the  common 
carriers  in  this  eastern  territorv  might  place  and  assign  cars  to  coal 
mines  for  the  transportation  of  such  coal  in  addition  to  and  without 
regard  to  the  existing  ratings  and  distributive  shares,  provided  that 
such  coal  should  not  be  subject  to  reconsignment  except  to  other  in- 
stitutions of  a  like  kind;  and  provided  that  none  of  these  cars  should 
be  so  placed  without  a  written  application  therefor  to  the  public 
utility,  concurred  in  by  the  delivery  railroad,  showing  the  facts  as  to 
the  necessity  for  such  coal  for  current  use,  in  order  that  the  ap- 
plication might  continue  in  daily  operation  and  providing  that  a 
written  report  of  the  cars  placed  should  be  promptly  made  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  the  railroad  placing  the  cars. 

Further  informal  hearings  were  held  with  respect  to  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  of  the  industries  for  an  enlargement  of  the  exception 
from  service  orders  Nos.  7  and  9,  and  the  result  was  an  amendment  to 
service  order  No.  9,  entered  on  the  29th  of  July,  1920. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Who  appeared  for  the  various  industries? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  The  steel  people  were  the  principal  movers — steel 
and  pipe — Mr.  Belsterling  appearing  for  numerous  steel  industries, 
Mr.  Townsend  appeared  for  the  National  Tube  Co.  There  were 
several  pages  of  appearances  of  this  soit — Mr..  Welch  for  the  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute,  Mr.  Sheffield  for  the  Standard  Oil  Cd, 
Several  other  refining  companies  were  represented. 

The  Insult  was  that  the  minimum  height  was  extended  so  as  to 
include  cars  which  were  38  inches.  This  had  the  effect  of  releasing 
approximately  15,000  more  cars.     Less  than  38  inches  is  now  the 

minimum. 

Mr.  Miller.  May  I  interrupt?  How  many  cars  were  released  by 
this  amendment  of  the  29th  of  July  ? 

Mr.  ArrcHTSON.  Approximately  15,000. 

Service  order  No.  5,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  designed  to  give  a 
preference  in  coal  which  moved  to  Lake  Erie  ports  for  transship- 
ment to  other  points,  including  Canada,  as  well  as  the  head  of  the 
Lakes.  It  did  not  have  the  desired  effect.  I  have  my  own  idea>, 
which  I  think  are  well  substantiated,  as  to  why  this  coal  did  not 
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I  ve  to  the  head  of  the  Lakes — why  it  was  not  offered.  My  own 
^LiLent  is  that  one  very  considerably  contributing  cause  was  the 
:: :  fhat  the  interests  at  the  head  of  the  Lake  did  not  enter  into  bind- 
f:  t.ntracts  for  the  coal  early  enough. 

T  illustrate,  in  testimony  produced  before  the  commission  in  a 
jnr,!  hearing  it  was  testinea  as  late  as  July  1  that  the  railroads 
f  ij  k  derive  their  coal  from  the  head  of  the  Lakes  had  not  entered 
r*. '  any  binding  orders  for  coal.  Of  course,  if  coal  is  not  offered 
f  »uLi  not  move.  That  was  not  the  entire  cause,  but  I  am  con- 
I  v'l  is  was  a  cause,  one  of  the  causes  of  the  shortage  in  the  niove- 
'-'.{ of  coal  to  the  head  of  the  Lakes. 

^•'Chairman.  Has  it  ever  been  suggested  that  the  coal  was  held 
^:  fir  higher  prices  or  speculation? 

Mr.  ArrcHisox.  Senator,  I  haven't  any  doubt  of  it.    There  has  been 

'  LTeatest  crossing  of  orders  and  double-crossing  of  orders  and 

e-crossing  of  consignees  and  those  who  had  contracts  for  the 

;  >*"'layp  that  I  have  ever  known  about  in  my  business  experience. 

*  is  abundantly  established. 

^iit-  CiuiRMAN.  It  would  seem  so  to  me,  from  information  that  has 
-"  in  here. 

Mr.  ArPCHisox.  Why,  we  have  moved  the  coal.    It  has  been  moved 

•  lt.i>  been  distributed  in  such  quantities  that  there  ought  not  to 

•^  > 'a5ion  for  a  panic.    But  there  has  been  the  excuse  of  car  short- 

.  in<I  there  has  been  the  excuse  of  labor  troubles.    The  result  has 

that  certain  unscrupulous  mine  owners,  I  have  no  doubt,  and 

^■'■-i]iii  certain  brokers  who  have  had  contracts  with  railroads,  with 

'nif-tion  companies  of  one  kind  and  another,  industries,  and  with 

Miolesalers  and  retailers  in  coal,  have  deliberately  withheld  fill- 

.  ]i»*ir  contracts  in  order  that  they  might  have  coal  on  the  spot 

ar<.t.  So  that,  when  A  who  has  a  contract  with  X  to  deliver  him 

^'t  a  low  price,  goes  to  X,  X  has  told  him,  "  I  am  sorry  I  can  not 

1  V  YOU.    I  can  not  get  the  cars."    So  A  goes  to  Y  and  gets  his 

-  ^^  ther  directly  or  through  a  broker  at  a  higher  price.  Y  has  had 
;  ritract  with  B"  and  when  B  has  tried  to  hold  him  to  his  contract, 

i>  sniil.  '•  I  am  soTr}\  but  I  can  not  get  the  cars,"  and  so  B  has  been 

-  lulled  to  go  to  X  and  get  his  coal,  either  directly  or  to  a  broker. 
■t  is  what  I  mean  by  double-crossing. 

""•^nator  Kenyon.  You  think  there  has  not  been  a  real  car  short- 

h     « 

'^."  AiTcmsoN.  I  think  that  there  has  relatively  been  a  car  short- 

"^utoT  Kenyon.  And  manipulated,  too,  has  it?  Do  you  think  it 
;^*en  manipulated? 

•^r.  AiTCHisoN.  I  do  not  want  to  make  any  charge  of  that  sort,  but 
'  ttiing  I  noted  in  the  opening  statement  of  the  chairman  was  his 
'>r*?Dce  to  transportation  inadequacy,  and  I  was  expecting  to  bring 
: '  '*  question  as  to  whether  that  meant  an  absolute  inadequacy  or 
'  *  '•>  inadequacy.  I  will  have  some  figures  on  that,  if  the  com- 
'■'^  (ksires  to  have  a  full  showing  of  what  we  have  moved  in  this 
'^;5try  in  this  time  of  stress. 

^  '^^^  Chairman.  Commissioner,  what  I  had  in  mind  was  this,  and 
';  referred  to  it  a  moment  ago :  It  seemed  that  the  coal  was  a  month 
'"^  Jt  setting  to  the  Lake  ports. 
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Mr.  AiTOHisoN.  More  than  that.    It  has  not  caught  up  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  season  late  or  were  the  people  late 
orderin*^  coal? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  Both  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  the  coal  operators  control  the  clocks 
Cleveland  and  other  Lake  ports? 

Mr.  A1TCHI8ON.  Well,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  community  of  inte 
est.  I  have  figures  on  that,  if  you  want  to  go  into  that,  showin^r  th 
out  of  the  12,000.000  tons,  as  I  recall  it.  which  had  been  ordered  11  ]> 
the  time  of  this  hearing  in  July  of  ours,  how  much  was  from  tl(K| 
companies  which  were  affiliated  with  mines  and  how  much  fni 
independents.  But  there  is  to  a  very  considerable  extent  communi 
of  interest  between  dock  companies  and  mines. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  dock  companies  at  the  receiving  point  tl 
owners  of  the  docks  at  the  unloading  point  too,  at  the  Great  Lake: 

Mr.  AiTpHisoN.  I  will  ask  the  assistant  director  at  our  bureau 
service,  Mr.  Quirk,  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Quirk.  In  some  instances  there  may  be  some  community  « 
interest.    I  am  not  sure  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  vessels  plying  between  these  ports,  a 
they  owned  by  the  docking  interests? 

Ji r.  Quirk.  Some  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  And  some  independents? 

Mr.  Quirk.  And  some  independents. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  I  can  not  understand  is  the  reason  wl 
we  had  this  delay  in  the  spring  in  getting  coal  up  to  the  Lake. 

Mr.  A1TCHI8ON.  There  are  lots  of  us  who  would  like  to  know  tha 

The  Chairman  (continuing) .  Which  seems  to  have  caused  all  th 
trouble. 

Mr.  A1TCHI8ON.  Lots  of  us  would  like  to  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  it  was  holding  back  for  better  prices  ( 
higher  prices,  speculation  or  what? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  any  theory  about  that  ? 

Mr.  A1TCHI8ON.  I  have  some  figures  about  that,  but  not  here,  n 
fortunately.  We  asked  some  of  our  examiners  of  accounts  to 
over  and  interview  the  dock  companies  at  Cleveland;  and  the  d( 
companies  in  a  verjr  commendable,  broad-minded  spirit,  expedit 
our  work  by  permitting  our  examiners  to  look  over  their  books.  \ 
verified  this  statement  that  a  much  greater  percentage  of  the  a 
from  the  territory  which  supplies  the  Lakes  went  elsewhere  duri 
the  early  part  of  the  season  than  normally  had  gone  elsewher 
something  like  three  times  the  amount,  as  I  recall  it.  In  other  won 
only  about  a  third  of  the  proportion  of  the  coal  which  in  form 
vears  had  gone  to  the  Lakes  during  that  early  period  went  to  t 
Lakes.    It  went  elsewhere.    It  was  mined. 

Dr.  Johnson.  May  I  ask  whether  the  coal  that  would  have  <ro 
to  the  Lakes  would  have  gone  under  contracts  requiring  the  oi)erato 
to  accept  a  comparatively  low  price  for  the  coal? 

Mr.  A1TCHI8ON.  Prof.  Johnson,  I  am  sorry  that  I  can  not  answ 
that  categorically.  There  are  all  kinds  of  disputes  when  you  cot 
to  this  matter  of  contracts.  I  have  a  most  circumstantial  list  of  i^ 
tracts  which  are  said  to  have  been  made  for  movement  to  the  Ijnh 
for  the  upper  Lakes,  and  yet  I  have  heard  the  authenticity  of  tn 
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)iited  by  those  who  say  that  the  contracts  are  covered  up  with  all 
s  of  qualifications  and  the  like.  These  are  transactions  between 
tue  parties.  They  are  not  subject  to  our  inspection  except  as 
[)]e  are  willin<2:  to  let  us  go  into  them.  I  may  say,  in  all  candor, 
:  I  have  had  the  idea  in  this  emergency  that  the  thing  for  the 
mission  to  do  was  to  try  to  move  the  coal  regardless  of  what  par- 
lar  individual  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  supply  it  or  not. 
•ourse,  we  want  to  do  justice  and  equality;  but  the,  primary  thing 
o  in  a  time  of  famine  is  to  see  that  people  are  fed  and  that  is  what 
have  tried  to  do.  So  I  have  not  been  able  to  run  down  these  in- 
>ting  and  important  questions. 

he  Chairman.  I  notice  you  have  facilities  to  get  information  pos- 
?d  by  few  of  the  other  departments  of  the  Government.  I  know 
are'getting  information  wherever  you  can.  But  what  stumped 
and  that  is  in  line  with  the  example  you  cited  between  A,  B,  X, 
Y,  is  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  public  utilities.  We  had  a 
less  a  day  or  two  ago  who  testified  that  one-third  of  the  coal 
chased  by  the  public  utilities  in  New  York  was  spot  coal,  while 
'  had  contracts  for  all  of  their  needs.    Of  course  for  that  coal 

were  compelled  to  pay  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  their 
raet  price.    The  coal  was  here,  and  the  coal  was  here  in  cars. 
V  could  get  the  coal.     Wasn't  it  possible  for  some  governmental 
lority  to  have  some  control  over  that  and  put  their  hands  on  it? 
r.  ArrcHisoN.  I  think  that  is  what  we  have  courts  for^jSenator. 

a  simple  proposition  in  my  mind.  I  subscribe  to  the  Washing- 
Post.  It  IS  delivered  at  my  door  every  morning.  If  the  route 
it  omits  to  deliver  a  paper  to  me,  our  girl  goes  out  and  buys  the 
*r,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  she  deducts  what  she  jiias  to  pay 
hat  paper  from  the  route  agent's  bill. 

nator  Ken  yon.  Do  you  think  you  could  work  that  with  the.  coal 
panies  ? 

r.  ArrcHisoN.  I  assume,  Senator,  that  they  are  either  responsible 
answerable  in  damages  or  that  they  are  not.  In  view  of  the 
>arable  injury  that  would  follow,  somebody  ought  to  at  least 
ire  whether  a  court  of  equity  would  not  have  jurisdiction  to  issue 
iindatory  injunction  to  compel  the  observance  of  the  contract, 
)ugh  courts  do  not  like  to  do  that.  But  there  are  public  interests 
Ived  here.  . 

rlo  not  conceive  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
mission  to  enforce  contracts  between  private  individuals,  one  to 
ind  the  other  to  buy.    It  seems  to  me,  speaking  as  an  individual, 
it  is  as  much  in  the  public  interest  that  the  man  who  has  not  a  , 
ract  should  be  able  to  go  out  and  buy  in  the  spot  market  as  it 
at  the  man  who  has  a  contract  should  be  supplied.    I  can  not 
ng:uish  in  my  own  mind,  when  it  comes  to  the  enforcement  of 
interstate  commerce  act,  between  them,  and  I  try  to  secure 
lity  of  movement  and  keep  everybody's  traffic  going. 
nator  Kenton.  Priority  in  itselx  is  inequality  of  treatment. 
r.  AiTCHisoN.  It  is  inecjuality  of  treatment,  but  it  is  inequality 
eatment  which  has  this  justification,  namely,  the  movement  of 
greatest  amount  of  traffic. 

appeared  clearly  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  July,  that  our  serv- 
rder  No.  5  was  not  having  the  effect  of  increasing  the  amount 
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of  coal  going  to  the  Lakes.  It  only  distinguished  as  between  coa 
which  went  there  for  transshipment  and  that  which  goes  to  Mr 
Griggs,  which  should  get  the  priority. 

It  has  been  thought  at  the  time  that  that  order  was  entered  thai 
it  would  be  sufficient,  but  it  seems  that  more  drastic  remedy  was 
necessary.  Therefore,  conferences  were  held  between  the  operate 
and  carriers  and  the  purchasers;  and  the  result  was  that  the  thre 
interests  laid  before  us  a  completed  program  whereby  from  a  speciH 
district  coal  should  move  in  a  given  volume,  aggregating  4,0(>()  ca 
a  day,  for  this  Lake  territory.  The  operators,  speaking  throuir 
their  committee,  professed  their  willingness  to  see  that  their  p:\r 
of  the  program  was  carried  out.  The  carriers  said  that  from  a  tI•5ln^ 
portation  standpoint  it  was  possible  and  desirable  and  was  the  onl; 
way  whereby  this  section  could  get  the  coal  that  it  must  gel,  or  i 
would  not  get  it  at  all.  The  consumers  undertook  to  make  the  a 
rangements  which  would  get  the  coal.  The  result  was  our  servi 
order  No.  10,  under  date  of  the  20th  of  July,  1920,  which  ha<l  thi 
effect,  within  the  designated  territory:  That  the  common  cai'riir 
named  were  required  to  give  preference  and  priority  in  the  supply  » 
cars  for  and  in  the  transportation  of  bituminous  coal  consigned  t 
the  Ore  &  Coal  Exchange  at  an}^  Lake  Erie  port  for  transshij>nier 
by  water  as  a  pait  of  a  pool  and  to  embargo  other  cars  movinM  t 
any  other  consignee  or  destination  in  general. 

You  see,  service  order  No.  5  was  special  in  application  as  to  tlr 
preference,  but  this  was  general.     It  provided  that  the  order  sluil| 
not  apply  to  coal  loaded  in  cars  furnished,  supplied,  or  assigned  uiiiir 
any  order  or  direction  "hereinbefore"  or  hereafter  entered  by  tii 
commission.    The  word  "hereinbefore"  was  a  typographical  en 
It  should  have  been  "heretofore,"  and  was  so  changed  by  supj^lt 
mental  order  of  the  commission.    It  provided  further  that  if  ai.J 
shippers  in  this  territory  had  on  any  given  day  filled  their  supplj 
of  the  cars  for  the  Lakes,  they  were  at  liberty  to  use  the  remain^le 
of  their  cars  as  they  chose.    It  was  provided  that  this  coal  shou- 
not  be  subject  to  reconsignment  except  on  a  permit  issued  by  M 
Griggs,  showing  that  the  coal  would  go  to  a  Lake  port  or  ports. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  was  the  general  average  movement  o 
the  cars  ? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  That  depends  on  the  carrier.  I  do  not  know.  I  d 
not  think  I  have  ever  seen  any  figures  as  to  the  carriers  as  a  whole. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  the  avex:age  of  all  their  cars  was  aroun 
24  miles  ? 

Mr.  AiTCiiisoN.  They  are  getting  closer  toward  30. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  railroads  are  making  an  effort  to  get  ui 
to  30? 

Mr.  AiTciiisoN.  Without  any  question.  I  will  have  some  movf 
ment  statistics  as  to  the  volume  of  business  that  is  being  done  ii 
the  countr}^  right  now. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  understand  that  the  difference  of  1  mile  a  da 
would  increase  the  run  of  cars  900,000  a  year. 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  That  is  true.  One  thing  to  do  is  to  increase  movi 
ment. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  a  very  important  thing. 

Mr.  ArrcHisoN.  It  is. 
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Mr.  Miller.  Hasn't  the  average  been  about  23  and  24  miles  up  to 
recently  at  least  ? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  Mr.  Willard  testified  before  us  on  the  8th  of  July, 
and  I  accept  him  as  an  authority  in  the  absence  of  looking  up  any 
figures  myself 5  that  the  highest  mileage  per  car  made  on  the  Ameri- 
can railroads  was  in  1916,  they  made  an  average  of  26i^,  call  it  27 ; 
in  1918  the  average  was  24  miles  and  a  fraction;  in  1919,  23.1.    Of 
course,  that  doesn't  mean  ot  a  particular  car,  you  understand.  Sen- 
ator, but  that  is  the  average  on  all  of  the  cars,  including  those  that 
are  in  the  shops  and  wrecks  and  set  for  unloading  and  everything 
else. 
Senator  Kenyon.  Including  those  on  the  side  tracks? 
ilr.  AiTCHisoN.  Everything. 
Senator  Kenyon.  What  about  loading  ? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  Inasmuch  as  the  number  of  cars  has  not  greatly 
increased  in  the  last  few  years,  I  doubt  whether  since,  say,  1916, 
there  has  been  any  appreciable  increase  in  the  loading  capacity. 

Senator  Kenyox.  The  article  that  I  read  in  the  news})aper  as  to 
statistics  furnished  to  the  commission  mentioned  something  about 
•j'2  per  cent  of  empties  ? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  The  empty  movement  is  oftentimes  necessary,  or 
else  we  woifld  get  the  cars  down  at  one  end  of  the  country.  I'liey 
would  all  be  on  the  New  Haven  if  you  gave  them  time  enough.  With 
rii^pect  to  the  amount  of  loading.  Senator,  Tip  to  the  present  time, 
unquestionably  commercial  necessities  have  had  quite  a  little  to  do 
with  the  amount  of  minimum  provided.  To  illustrate :  The  Board  of 
Railroad  Commissioners  of  Iowa,  at  one  time  appeared  before  us 
and  very  strenuously  resisted  the  attempt  to  increase  the  minimum 
on  grain  products,  because  of  commercial  conditions,  the  inability 
of  particular  communities  to  absorb  the  amount  of  traffic  which 
might  physically  be  loaded  into  a  car.  Eight  now  we  are  having 
some  bitter  protests  coming  into  us  against  the  maintenance  of  the 
60,000  minimum  on  grain  products,  which  has  been  maintained  as  a 
hangover  from  war-time  conditions. 
Senator  Kenyon.  Those  going  from  Iowa  ? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  Well,  if  they  aren't  going  from  Iowa,  I  would  be 
surprised,  because  they  are  pretty  general.  Mr.  Willard's  testimony 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  increasing  of  the  average  mileage  1  mile 
per  day  would  add  approximately  100,000  cars  effectively  to  the 
service. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Of  course  the  more  prompt  the  loading  and  the 
more  prompt  the  unloading  would  particularly  help  this? 

ilr.  AiTCHisoN.  Those  are  things  which  reflect  themselves  in  the 
average  miles  per  day.  Now,  I  think  that  the  result  of  service  order 
No.  10  with  respect  to  the  Lake  movement  has  justified  the  order.  It 
has  not  gotten  up  through  the  4,000  per  day  yet,  but  candidly  I 
didn't  think  it  would:  I  thought  Mr.  Willard  and  these  other  gentle- 
men were  unduly  optimistic  in  thinking  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
carry  out  such  a  program,  but  whereas  the  dumping  was  running 
along  1,600  to  2,000,  it  is  now  running  up  to  as  high  as  3,400  cars  a 
day  at  the  Lakes.  A  similar  order  has  been  issued  to  take  care  of  the 
New  England  situation,  service  order  No.  11. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  any  orders  been  issued  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River? 
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Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  Xo;  principally  New  England  and  the  Great 
Lakes.  There  is  trouble  in  the  South,  though  not  as  markedly.  The 
West  has  been  pretty  well  taken  care  of,  for  this  reason  among  others, 
that  they  had  too  many  coal  cars.  It  has  not  been  necessary  to  make 
these  restrictions  run  west  of  the  river. 

Senator  Kenyon.  They  have  too  many  coal  cars  to  move  grain  and 
not  enough  grain  cars. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  kept  all  the  eastern  coal  cars,  too,  didn't 
they? 

jUr.  AiTCHisoN.  Well,  we  have  been  getting  them  back. 

Senator  Kenyon.  They  get  most  everything  they  need. 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  Why,  Senator,  it  is  a  singular  thing  that  at  the 
very  time  when  we  were  meeting  with  delegations  from  certain  of 
the  Western  States  begging  us  to  use  every  effort  that  we.  could  to 
get  them  cars  to  move  their  grain  that  they  were  sending  telegrams 
several  hundred  words  long  from  their  governors  protesting  against 
surplus  open-top  cars  being  taken  out  of  their  territory  and  brought 
to  tne  East  and  used  for  coal  purposes,  because  they  wanted  to  build 
roads. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  they  got  a  situation  out  there  now  that  is 
pretty  bad,  that  one  crop  hasn't  entirely  been  moved  and  the  other 
crop  is  coming  in.  They  couldn't  get  any  substantial  number  of  cars. 
Do  vou  think  that  situation  is  improving  in  the  Middle  West  ? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  We  had  a  hearing  the  other  day,  prompted  by  'a 
number  of  Congressmen  and  members  of  the  public  utility  and  rail- 
road commissions  from  the  Northwestern  States  desiring  to  be  heard 
upon  their  troubles,  and  it  seemed  to  cause  some  surprise  when  we 
showed  them  that  within  a  period  of  two  weeks  we  had  increased  the 
number  of  box  cars  in  their  territory  from  five-sevenths  of  the  total 
ownership  on  the  roads  there  to  six-  sevenths ;  in  other  words,  within 
two  weeks  the  available  box-car  supply  increased  one-sixth.  That 
was  still  increasing. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  many  cars  was  that  ? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  I  can't  say ;  1  don't  kaow.   I  can  look  it  up  for  you. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Oh,  never  mind. 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  Now,  I  don't  say  that  we  are  not  going  to  have 
troubles,  and  plenty  of  them,  in  handling  the  grain  situation.  That 
is  the  next  most  critical  thing,  just  as  for  the  present  we  had  the 
coal  situation  now  pretty  well  in  hand.  This  and  the  refrigerator 
situation  are  going  to  bother  us  next. 

Ser^dce  order  No.  12  was  issued  the  10th  day  of  August  and  ex- 
tended the  effect  of  service  order  Nos.  7  and  9,  90. days  irom  the  21st 
of  June,  1920.  One  thing  which  developed  in  the  course  of  our  inves- 
tigation into  this  subject  was  touched  upon  in  Senator  Calder's  last 
letter  to  me,  namely,  the  recqnsignment  of  cars.  It  was  alleged  that 
there  was  an  abuse  in  reconsigning.  That  was  disputed,  but  it 
seemed  to  us  to  be  well  established.  The  result  was  that  we  recom- 
mended to  the  carriers  that  they  give  intensive  study  to  their  terri- 
tories with  a  view  of  making  appropriate  corrections  which  would 
avoid  the  abuse  of  the  reconsignment  privilege.  The  committee  has 
raised  the  question  as  to  why  we  didn't  exercise  our  mandatory 
powers  in  that  regard.  If  we  had  used  our  mandatory  powers,  it 
«"ould  have  been  necessary  for  us  to  have  complied  with  the  interpre- 
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tations  of  the  law  looking  up  to  the  issuing  of  a  valid  order.  These 
are  privileges  offered  to  the  shipper  as  a  part  of  the  public  rates 
of  the  carrier. 

It  would  have  been  essential  for  us  to  have  instituted  an  investiga- 
tion upon  our  own  motion,  to  have  brought  these  carriers  in  as  parties 
and  given  them  their  constitutional  right  to  have  been  heard,  to  have 
entered  our  order  and  to  have  allowed  the  statutory  period  to  have 
elapsed  before  the  order  would  become  effective  and  would  require 
them  exactly  what  we  recommended  they  do,  namely,  make  a  change 
in  their  tariffs.  Now,  the  carriers  are  not  in  the  position  at  the  pres- 
ent time  that  they  can  ignore  a  suggestion  from  the  commission  of 
this  kind.  It  is  taken  as  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  policy.  They 
made  haste  to  come  to  us  with  proposals  looking  toward  elimination 
of  objectionable  features  in  their  tariff  with  respect  to  reconsignment. 
We  studied  these  over,  we  were  favored  by  the  advice  of  a  committee 
of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  and  the  upshot  of  it  was 
that  we  issued  our  sixth  section  order  permitting  them  to  put  in  on 
very  short  notice  amendments  to  the  reconsignments  rules  and  penalty 
charges  and  I  understand  these  tariffs  are  being  filed. 

This  is  exactly  the  procedure  which  was  followed,  except  the  initial 
suggestion  from  the  commission,  in  our  Ex  Parte  74,  the  general  rate 
investigation,  where  we  permitted  the  increase  of  $1,500,000,000  a 
year  in  round  numbers  in  freight  and  passenger  charges.  There  was 
no  order  entered  there  except  a  sixth-section  order  permitting  the 
filing  of  the  tariffs  on  short  notice,  and  an  order  vacating  any  other 
orders  of  the  commission  that  might  stand  in  the  way.  This  is  the 
customary  way  of  doing  this  same  thing  quickly. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  think  you  have  quite  covered  if  the  order  is 
carried  out. 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  Well,  it  is  being  carried  out  as  rapidly  as  can  be. 
Now,  I  have  some  figures  on  the  amount  of  coal  which  has  been  held 
or  is  being  held.  The  committee  asked  me  to  develop  them.  This  is 
a  statement  which  was  prepared  for  us  by  the  Car  Service  Commis- 
sion of  the  American  Eailway  Association.  You  understand  that  we 
act  in  close  cooperation  with  them,  because  we  believe  that  is  the 
•quickest  and  easiest  way  to  get  results  right  now,  but  everything 
that  they  do  is  subject  to  check  and  verification  by  us.  The  cars 
held  with  coal  on  lines  as  of  August  5,  1920,  in  excess  of  the  ability 
to  dispose  of  quickly  aggregate  18,050.  Of  these  18,050  cars,  643 
were  held  for  reconsignment.  The  statement  does  not  cover  all  of  the 
railroads  in  the  United  States,  but  just  the  important  railroads  east 
of  the  Mississippi  Eiver. 

Mr.  MiixER.  How  many  is  your  total  ? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  18,050.  This  does  not  include  lines  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  people  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  seem  to 
be  excluded  from  everything. 

Mr.  ArrcHisoN.  I  don't  think  that  there  is  any  particular  abuse 
there,  Senator;  but  when  we  get  word  from  responsible  State  au- 
thorities, from  our  own  inspectors,  showing  no  particular  trouble 
with  respect  to  coal  in  that  territory,  I  am  glad  to  exclude  it  from 
my  consideration  and  not  impose  restrictions  on  its  traffic. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  They  don't  complain  as  much,  perhaps,  as  East- 
em  States. 

Mr.  Aitchison.  Now,  Senator,  that  covers  the  service-order  situ- 
ation to-day. 

The  Chairman.  The  number  of  cars  held  for  reconsignment, 
which  you  say  there  is  600-odd,  doesn't  that  strike  you  as  a  very 
small  number  ?     It  is  a  verv  small  number,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Aitchison.  Yes.  For  instance,  in  the  Pocahontas  district, 
that  is  a  district  that  is  served  by  the  Norfolk  &  Western  and  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the  Virgmia  railroad ;  ixone  are  shown. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  American  Railroad  As- 
sociation which  says — dated  the  5th  of  August — which  says  "  at  the 
present  time  our  records  as  of  July  23  show  that  there  is  a  total  of 
3,270  held  on  all  lines  for  reconsignment." 

Mr.  Aitchison.  What  date  was  that? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  5th  day  of  August. 

Mr.  QuiRic.  All  freight.    This  is  coal. 

Mr.  Aitchison.  The  Senator  asked  for  coal,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  get  a  special  report,  because  the  available  statistics  did  not  sepa- 
rate cars  held  as  between  commodities.  It  was  necessary  to  get  a 
special  report. 

The  Chairman.  Your  letter  is  "  all  commodities,"  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Miller.  Why,  it  isn't  clear  to  me  just  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Aitchison.  I  want  to  take  occasion,  if  the  committee  is  in- 
terested in  the  subject,  to  attempt  to  go  into  the  question  as  to 
whether  there  was  an  absolute  or  a  relative  inadequacy  of  transporta- 
tion facilities. 

Mr.  Miller,  May  I  ask  a  question.  Senator,  before  you  leave  that 
point?  Six  hundred  and  fifty-three  cars  for  reconsignment  was  the 
figure,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Aitchison.  Eight  hundred  and  forty-three  of  coal  on  one  day. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  doesn't  cover  anything  on  reconsignment   in 

transit. 

Mr.  Aitchison.  Held  for  reconsignment,  that  is  stopped.  There  is 
no  way  of  telling  whether  the  car  is  for  reconsignment  if  moving. 
It  can  be  reconsigned  in  transit. 

Mr.  Miller.  There  is  no  way  of  getting  at  that  figure — ^how  large 
a  figure  that  would  be. 

Mr.  Aitchison.  Any  car  is  a  potential  candidate  for  being  recon- 
signed.     The  answer  would  be,  all  cars. 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  the  question  is  how  many  had  gone  from  the 
potential  to  the  actual  state. 

Mr.  Aitchison.  Six  hundred  and  forty-three. 

Mr.  Miller.  All  reconsigned  on  that  day? 

Mr.  Aitchison.  Yes;  of  coal. 

Mr.  Miller.  Or  were  held  for  reconsignment  on  that  day. 

Mr.  Aitchison.  Held  for  reconsignment.  If  you  want  to  know 
how  many  cars  were  in  fact  reconsigned,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Mjller.  There  might  have  been  thousands  reconsigned  before 
thev  got  to  their  destination. 

l&r.  Aitchison.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  many  carriers  to  do 
as,  for  instance,  in  Chicago  and  eastern  Illinois,  bill  coal  to  Faithorn, 
and  before  or  about  the  time  the  car  gets  to  Faithorn  its  final  des- 
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tination  is  indicated.  The  privilege  of  reconsignment  in  normal 
times  is  one  of  great  value  to  the  shipper  and  one  of  value  to  the 
carrier,  because  it  permits  an  equable  now  of  traffic  and  commodi- 
ties where  the  commodities  are  needed  and  can  be  absorbed^  and  it 
avoids  the  evil  consequence  of  glutting  of  markets  and  the  like. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  yet  it  may  be  possible  by  reconsignment  to  bring 
it  back  to  its  original  place  of  destination. 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  No;  it  can't.  I  was  sworn  in  as* a  commissioner 
in  the  middle  of  the  reconsignment  case  then  on,  and  there  were  4,000 
pages  of  briefs  lying  on  my  desk  as  I  walked  in.  The  matter  has 
been  up  before  the  commission  repeatedly  and  only  the  other  day  we 
had  occasion  to  pass  on  an  amendatory  report,  which  is  not  out  yet. 
We  are  trying  to  get  the  abuses  out  and  keep  the  privilege  what  it 
ou^ht  to  be^  matter  of  service  alike  to  the  shipper  and  to  the  carrier. 

Senator  Kenyon.  There  have  been  no  restrictions  west  of  the 
Mississippi  Eiver.  Now,  why  is  it  that  the  railroads  have  given  coal 
preference  to  the  detriment  of  other  traffic  ? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  There? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes. 

Ut.  Aitchison.  I  don't  know.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  west  of  the 
Mi^issippi  Kiver  they  shouldn't  have  given  all  traffic  ratable  treat- 
ment, so  far  as  is  consistent  with  their  undoubted  duty  to  get  rid  of 
the  surplus  of  cars  that  they  have  on  their  hands. 

Now,  I  would  like  just  to  show  the  committee,  if  I  may,  what  the 
effect  has  been  on  our  attempts  to  handle  this  coal  situation.  The 
Sgures  I  have  are  authentic;  they  are  taken  from  governmental 
sources.     [The  witness  produces  some  tables.] 

The  total  coal  production  in  the  United  States  for  1920  kept  up  to 
the  normal  of  1917  and  1918  and  considerably  in  excess  of  1919,  until 
the  switchmen's  strike  came  along  on  the  14th  or  15th  of  April,  1920. 
The  effect  was  shown  immediately  by  a  drop  in  production.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  amount  of  produc- 
tion, both  per  working  day  and  per  week,  interrupted  by  the  recent 
strike  of  the  bituminous  coal  workers  in  Illinois  and  Indiana.  The 
production  of  bituminous  coal  in  this  country  for  the  last  week  has 
been  equaled  only  this  year  in  the  week  of  "March  27  and  the  first 
three  weeks  of  the  year,  and  the  total  production  per  week  is  now 
oonsiderablv  in  excess  both  of  1917  and  1919  and  is  close  to  the  pro- 
duction of  Labor  Day  week  of  1918,  which  was  the  banner  year  in 
the  country's  history  m  coal  production. 

Not  alone  has  the  equipment  of  the  country  not  considerably  in- 
creased during  the  last  three  years  but  there  is  the  question  of  the 
condition  in  which  the  equipnient  is.  If  the  committee  will  pardon 
me,  I  do  not  comment  on  that  feature,  because  in  most  of  the  con- 
tracts which  were  entered  into  between  the  carriers  and  the  Govern- 
ment  for  compensation  the  commission  was  named  as  the  arbitrator 
to  determine  those  questions,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  that  ques- 
tion will  have  to  come  to  me  as  an  arbitrator.  I  might  say  that  it  is 
claimed  by  the  carriers  that  their  cars  are  not  in  as  good  condition 
at  the  en^  of  Federal  control  as  they  were  when  they  were  taken 
over,  and  a  good  deal  of  alarm  has  been  expressed  over  the  bad-order 
situation.  But  such  data  as  I  have  indicate  that  the  bad-order  situa- 
tion is  now  no  worse  than  it  was  at  the  corresponding  point  of  1918 
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and  is  considerably  better  than  it  was  in  1919,  not  alone  as  to  box  can? 
but  as  to  open-top  cars  as  well  and  for  all  ciirs. 

Prof.  Johnson.  Does  that  indicate  the  condition  of  the  cars,  the 
condition  being  defined  as  fit  for  the  service  for  the  cars  intended  i 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  I  didn't  have  to  do  with  the  definition. 

Prof.  Johnson.  There  has  been  some  question  as  to  the  definition 
of  a  bad-order  car  and  a  car  in  good  order. 

Mr,  AiTCHiaoN.  I  know  all  the  carriers  do  not  interpret  it  the 
same  way,  but  I  take  it  for  comparative  purposes  that  the  same  ba-^efs 
were  used  in  the  compilation  of  these  figures  for  1918, 1919.  and  l^^il^K 

Prof.  Johnson.  Undoubtedly  that  is  true. 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  So  it  is  the  general  trend  rather  than  the  quantum 
that  I  am  speaking  of  now. 

Prof.  Johnson.  There  might  have  been,  however,  a  very  lar<re 
number  of  box  cars  not  fit  to  carry  grain. 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  That  brings  me  to  this  observation:  Times  chancre 
and  we  must  change  with  them.  One  necessary  effect  of  the  pooling 
of  cars  and  the  greater  fluidity  of  motion  that  attended  that  pool 
was  the  fact  that  the  cars  which  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Xorthern 
Pacific  designed  for  a  particular  kind  of  traffic  necessarily  got  away 
from  them,  and  if  we  are  going  to  have  the  greater  fluidity  that  conief* 
with  the  pooling?  of  cars  we  have  got  to  take  the  disadvantage  that 
comes  with  it  in  the  scattering  of  cars  which  are  available  for  a 
particular  kind  of  use. 

Prof.  Johnson.  That  is  a  very  instant  suggestion. 

Mr.  ArrcHisoN.  Now,  I  want  to  comment  on  the  labor  situation  as 
far  as  it  has  affected  movement.  I  have  a  statement  here  which  is 
prepared  from  reports  made  by  our  own  inspectors  in  Buffalo, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Peoria,  Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh,  and  St.  Louis.  Those  are  all  important  gateways,, 
where  we  maintain  terminal  committees,  and  part  of  their  duty  was 
to  look  into  the  adequacy  of  the  labor  supply  in  the  cities.  The  yard 
men  employed  normally  would  be  58,500.  That  would  vary,  of 
course,  from  time  to  time,  but  on  the  14th  of  April  there  were  only 
14,516  of  these  men  at  work  in  those  important  gateways.  On  the 
20th  of  April  there  were  14,277,  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  yard  men.  On  May  5  the  number  had  increased  to  26,318 ;  and 
May  12,  28,872;  on  June  9,  37,192;  and  on  July  9,  39,619;  which  is 
approximately  67^  per  cent  of  the  normal  yard  men  at  these,  the 
controlling  gateways  of  the  East.  Chicago  and  Peoria  and  St.  llonis 
are  gateways  leading  to  the  West.  The  efficiency  of  these  men  can  by 
no  manner  or  means  be  measured  by  their  number,  because  you  can 
not  take  men  from  the  general  offices  and  from  the  clerical  xorce  or 
inexperienced  men  off  the  road  and  put  them  in  yards  and  expect  to 
get  100  per  cent  results,  nor  do  you. 

The  effect  upon  transportation  is  also  by  no  manner  or  means  re- 
flected by  the  number  of  men  that  work  directly.  That  is,  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  labor  of  a  comparatively  insignificant  number  of  men  at 
a  certain,  point  may  have  an  effect  upon  transportation  totally  dispro- 
portionate to  the  number  of  men  who  leave  the  service  as  compared 
with  those  who  remain  in  the  service.  I  have  had  a  good  many  dis- 
couragements in  my  life  but  I  hope  never  to  go  through  any  like  the 
experience  of  the  last  three  montns,  when  things  would  be  lined  up 
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5*^  that  in  a  transportation  way  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  move  the 
tratfic.  and  then  would  pick  up  a  morning  paper  and  find  that  1.500 
uik-n  had  gone  out  on  a  strike  some  place  that  you  never  dreamea  of 
i.'nl  for  some  reason  that  was  not  assigned. 

Despite  all  this,  the  interesting  question  presents  itself  as  to  what 
traffic  has  been  offered  and  what  has  moved.  I  think  that  the  facts 
will  show  that  the  carriers  during  the  six  months  ended  June  30 
i^'l  transported,  strikes  and  all  considered,  an  amount  equal  to  that 
^hich  they  have  transported  in  the  same  period  in  any  year  except 
one;  and  that  the  difference  between  the  amount  transported  in  that 
jear  and  this  year  is  negligible.  I  think  they  will  also  show  that  the 
transportation  facilities  have  been  relatively  inadequate  because  there 
h-xs  been  a  greater  domestic  demand  for  transportation  during  these 
-Ls  months  than  in  the  same  six  months  .period  in  any  preceding  year, 
und,  of  course,  it  is  the  inability  to  meet  demands  that  causes  distress 
ami  panic,  rather  than  the  actual  amount  moved. 

I  asked  Dr.  Lorenz,  who  is  our  statistician,  to  give  me  some 
S^res  showing  the  volume  of  traffic  in  1920, 1919, 1918,  and  1917,  and 
he  has  compiled  a  statement  which  I  will  not  read  to  the  committee, 
which  covers  in  general  class  1  roads.  For  1920  it  is  somewhat  an 
approximation,  because  the  reports  are  not  all  in;  there  is  a  lag  in 
getting  in  the  reports.  I  will  give  it  in  round  figures:  1917,  the 
net-ton  miles,  in  thousands,  was  209,695,888 ;  that  is,  it  is  really  209,- 
^t*'»MS.OOO.  In  1918  it  was  208,227,588;  in  1919,  178,083,192;  and 
:\^2iK  208,435,397  thousands. 

In  other  words,  this  year  there  have  been  carried  net  tons,  compared 
Ts^ith  last  year  as  208  is  to  178.  We  are  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
tniffic  carried  in  1919,  and  we  are  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent 
whind  the  traffic  carried  in  1917  for  this  six  months'  period.  When 
vou  consider  that  in  1917  and  1918  an  enormous  volume  of  traffic 
^as  governmental  in  character  and  traffic  which  could  not  be  expected 
to  be  reproduced  in  peace  times,  that  when  you  find  that  we  are 
transporting  the  same  amount  of  net-ton  miles  now,  the  conclusion  is 
to  me  irresistible  that  it  is  the  revenue  domestic  freight  which  has  so 
sreatly^  increased;  and  when  we  know  that  we  had  a  greater  cry  of 
siiortage  now  than  we  had  in  1918,  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  the 
'iemand  for  transportation  this  year  has  considerably  exceeded  the 
•lemand  for  transportation  in  preceding  years. 

Mr.  MtLLEB.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  1  ask  Mr.  Aitchison  if  he  has 
any  record  of  the  amount  of  transportation  given  to  the  building 
Tidustry  ?  Continued  reports  have  come  to  this  committee  and  before 
•his  time  of  a  lack  of  transportation  to  the  building  industry.  Is 
that  greater  this  year  on  your  records  than  ever  before? 

Mr  Aitchison.  I  have  no  such  figures.  First,  I  would  have  to 
a-k  for  a  definition  of  the  building  industry. 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  sand,  gravel,  broken  stone,  lumber. 

Mr.  Aitchison.  I  have  figures  indicating  here  that  for  the  week 
ending  July  24,  1920,  25,122  cars  were  furnished  for  sand,  stone  and 
jrravel  in  the  United  States.  The  requisitions  were  60,831.  Forty- 
one  per  cent  were  furnished  and  of  the  25,122  which  were  furnished 
1' 1.452  were  loaded  that  week. 

Mr.  MiLXER.  For  instance,  I  have  a  list  here  of  400  cars  of  lumber 
held  in  the  Potomac  yards,  some  since  the  22d  of  March. 

Mr.  Quirk.  Well,  that  is  running  at  $10  a  day. 
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Mr.  Miller.  And  the  information  given  is  that  they  wouldn't  b 
moved  for  60  days. 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  I  would  like  to  have  that  letter.  I  will  be  glad  t- 
run  it  down. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  matter  has  been  run  dowii.    It  would  seem  ai 
injustice  to  charge  the  shippers  in  the  matter  or  the  consignee  $10 
dav  when  it  is  held  up  without  their  consent. 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  How  do  you  know  it  is  held  up  without  their  con 
sent  ?  That  is  a  situation  the  carriers  long  ago  found  existed ;  tli 
a  great  deal  of  this  lumber  was  being  held  and  the  consignee  ws 
cheerfully  paying  the  $10  penalty  on  top  of  his  demurrage  and  mak 
ing  money  doing  it,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  lumber  market  wa 
jumping  like  a  sky  rocket.     Now  that  time  has  passed. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  lumber  market  has  fallen  and  this  complaint  wa 
brought  to  our  attention  by  the  lumber  people  themselves. 

Mr.  ArrcHisoN.  Well,  he  says  it  is  being  held  on  account  of  th 
embargo.  This  is  June  26,  1920,  and  I  submit  that  at  that  time  tha 
there  was  a  strike  of  1,500  men  on  the  B.  &  O.  in  the  city  of  Baltimor 
which  tied  up  everjrthing  except  foodstuffs.  Now  that  is  the  answe 
to  this  letter,  which  is  dated  June  26. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  many  are  held  there  now  ? 

Mr.  ArrcHisoN.  Why,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  embargoes  tha 
exist  now.     Embargoes  are  matters  that  change  from  day  to  day. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  would  be  interesting  to  find  out  how  many  of  thos 
are  still  there. 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  I  would  cheerfully  do  it  and  run  this  down  an^ 
find  out  when  everyone  of  those  moved,  but  you  are  talking  of  ai 
embargo  which  comes  from  the  men — ^switchmen — walking  out  an* 
assignmg  no  reason  for  it  and  nobody,  commission.  Congress,  or  anj 
body,  can  prevent  that  unless  we  can  compel  men  to  go  to  work  an^ 
keep  traffic  moving.  I  think  from  your  question  that  those  wer 
being  held  for  reconsignment. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  date  was  the  strike  that  you  speak  of,  what  dat 
was  that? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  The  strike  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Xe^ 
Haven  took  place  on  June  26. 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  those  cars  have  been  held  some  since  March. 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  There  were  local  embargoes  before  that,  on  a< 
count  of  the  situation  you  see,  as  it  existed  as  far  back  as  the  14th  n 
April.  Now,  I  want  you  to  understand  that  the  East  is  chock-full  o 
cars  that  ougnt  not  to  be  here,  and  ought  to  get  out,  but  they  are  no 
being  moved  out.  I  have  a  statement  with  respect  to  all  the  cla^ 
1  roads  for  the  month  of  May  and  also  covers  the  five  months  endinj 
with  May,  and  there  are  some  interesting  things  developed.  Th 
mileage  covered  is  approximately  193,000  miles,  about  38,700  milei^  i 
not  in  here,  for  the  smaller  lines.  Freight-train  service  mile?  (\ 
freight-service  train  miles  for  the  month  of  May  increased  over  th 
month  of  May,  1919,  13.56  per  cent,  for  the  first  five  months  of  ilrJ 
year  over  1919, 13.11  per  cent.  The  passenger  service  train  miles  di< 
not  increase  in  anything  like  the  same  proportion.  The  increase  th*^; 
made  was  2.91  per  cent  this  year  over  last ;  for  the  five  months  4.1 
per  cent.  Now  the  net  ton  miles  increased  for  May  14.79  per  lerj 
over  May  of  last  year  and  for  the  five  months  15.41  per  cent. 
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Contrasting  these  figures  with  the  freight-car  miles  loaded  with 
the  loaded  mileage  from  May  was  12.84  per  cent  greater  this  year  than 
May  last  year  and  for  the  five  months  was  13.94  per  cent  over  last 
year.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  percentage  of  increase  for  the 
freight-car  miles  loaded  is  less  than  for  the  net -ton  miles.  That  re- 
flects itself  in  the  volume  of  loading  of  the  commodities  of  that  charac- 
ter. There  is  also  a  decrease  of  3.67  per  cent  in  May  for  the  empty 
freight-car  miles  over  May  of  last  year,  and  for  the  five  months  there 
is  a  slight  decrease  but  not  an  appreciable  one.  This  indicates  some 
of  the  effect  of  the  intensive  work  for  the  reduction  of  the  empty-car 
mileage. 

Now,  I  will  take  June.  I  have  some  preliminary  figures  here  for 
a  number  of  the  illustrative  roads,  including  such  as  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Erie,  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville,  the  Great  Northern,  and  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific, Atchison,  Union  Pacific,  Seaboard,  and  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas.  They  are  an  illustrative  lot  of  roads,  and,  without  going  into 
detail,  I  will  say  that  the  net  ton-miles  for  June  this  year  show  an 
increase  of  18.1  per  cent  over  June,  1919,  for  those  roads,  which  are 
the  only  ones  for  which  reports  are  available  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Miu^ER.  And  yet,  Mr.  Aitchison,  there  is  a  nation-wide  short- 
age of  housing  to  such  an  extent  that  in  every  city  and  town  there 
are  two  or  three  committees  working  on  the  situation.  The  universal 
complaint  is  that  they  can't  get  the  transportation  for  building  mate- 
rials, and  it  will  be  interesting  to  know  how  much  of  that  transporta- 
tion was  classified,  how  much  of  it  goes  for  nonessentials — say,  for 
automobiles — and  how  much  ^oes  for  essentials,  like  grain  and  coal. 
Next  to  fuel  and  food  is  housing. 

Mr.  ArrcHisoN.  With  respect  to  that,  I  seek  in  vain  in  the  inter- 
state commerce  act  anything  that  gives  us  the  power  to  say  that  the 
automobile  is  a  nonessential,  waivmg  for  the  moment  the  claim  of 
the  automobile  manufacturer  that  his  product  is  an  essential.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  Congress  has  attempted  to  make  us  the 
dictator  of  the  commercial  policy  of  the  Unitea  States  Oovernment. 
If  we  can  forbid  the  manufacture  of  automobiles  because  we  consider 
them  to  be  nonessential,  there  is  little  that  we  can  not  do.  If,  as  many 
have  claimed,  we  can  forbid  the  exportation  of  coal  to  Europe  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  having  a  bad  effect  on  the  price,  we  can  forbid 
the  exportation  of  wheat,  because  the  price  is  fixed  in  Liverpool,  and 
Liverpool  may  be  making  a  strong  demand  for  wheat,  and  its  bidding 
might  result  m  a  high  price  for  the  wheat  that  we  consume  domes- 
tically. 

Prof.  JoHHNsoN.  You  can,  in  effect,  however,  determine  what  uses 
shall  be  made  of  coal  eauipment,  can  you  not,  and  thus  really  accom- 
plish the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  coal  ? 

Mr.  Aitchison.  I  presume  we  could.  To  do  so  would  be  an  as- 
sumption of  power  to  deal  with  a  question  of  international  policy 
by  an  administrative  agency,  which  nowhere  in  the  law  is  charged 
vrith  that  duty,  and  to  do  it  counter  to  the  express  declaration  of  the 
departments  of  the  Government  which  are  concerned  with  these 
foreign  questions  as  to  the  undesirability  of  such  action. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  commission  has  the  power  to  determine  the 
emergency  and  issue  orders  to  relieve  the  emergency,  could  it  not! 
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Mr.  ArrcHisoN.  We  have  the  power  with  respect  to  routing,  tu 
move  the  traffic,  and  distribute  it  so  as  to  best  promote  the  service 
and  the  interest  of  the  public  and  the  commerce  of  the  people.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  "  commerce  of  the  people,"  which  we  are  to 
aid,  is  merely  its  domestic  commerce.  I  take  it  that  our  powers 
with  respect  to  emergencies  and  embargoes,  and  so  on,  were  conferred 
using  the  term  embargoes  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  was  cus- 
tomarily used  in  the  nomenclature  of  railroad  transportation  at  tli€ 
time  Congress  passed  this  act,  which  certainly  did  not  include  the 
prohibition  of  the  exportation  to  other  countries,  but  related  to  mat 
ters  such  as  you  have  spoken  of, 

Mr.  Miller.  There  is  a  housing  emergency,  according  to  the  popu 
lar  opinion  to-day,  and  there  is  also  a  very  great  emergency  in  the 
matter  of  coal,  particularly  the  prices  of  coal.  We  have  had  one 
witness  testify  that  the  people  were  being  gouged  to  the  extent  (»f 
about  $1,000,000  a  day.  The  exportation  of  coal  perhaps  helivi 
that  to  continue,  but  the  housing  situation  is  an  emergency.  So<»n 
we  will  have  a  food  emergency. 

^r.  AiTCHisoN.  I  trust  not.    It  will  not  if  foresight  can  avoid  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  Now,  the  next  question  is  in  relation  to  your  rerorJ 
of  transportation ;  how  much  of  it  has  been  used  for  food,  how  iniuh 
of  it  has  been  used  for  coal,  and  how  much  of  it  has  been  used  f<»r 
the  Nation's  next  greatest  necessity,  housing,  or  has  it  been  absorh^l 
by  other  things? 

Mr.  AiTcmsoN.  What  do  you  mean  absorbed  by  other  things! 
Going  back  to  the  automobile  situation? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  The  amount  of  traffic  in  less-than-carload  freiuhr 
loads  is  negligible.  The  less-than-carload  traffic  will  not  use,  per 
haps,  5  per  cent  of  the  total  cars  used  in  the  country.  Now.  with 
respect  to  automobiles.  As  a  practical  matter  they  have  been  shifted 
from  one  kind  of  equipment  onto  another,  until  now,  practically, 
they  have  to  resort  to  expedients  to  get  anything  to  move  them  <'n 
We  did  unofficially  suggest  to  the  car  service  commission  of  the 
American  Railway  Association  the  desirability  of  taking  care  of  tiie 
movement  of  threshing  machines  on  open-top  flat  equipment,  aiii 
that  has  been  handled  at  the  expense  of  the  automobile. 

Senator  Kenyon.  So  it  should. 

Mr.  AiTcnisoN.  But  we  didn't  do  it  by  our  order.  It  was  done, 
though. 

Senator  Kenyon.  ^ouldn't  a  larger  number  of  automobiles  l»e 
handled  on  the  public  highways,  so  as  to  avoid  bringing  them  in  on 
the  cars ;  they  go  faster  than  the  freight  trains  ? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  They  are  being  handled  that  way,  Senater,  but  I 
don't  observe  anywhere  that  Congress  has  given  us  the  right  to  sav 
that  automobiles  can  not  be  transported;  but  on  the  other  hanl 
Congress  has  said  in  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce  that  there  shouW 
be  no  discrimination  between  kinds  of  traffic. 

Senator  Kenyon,  You  give  priorities? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  We  can  give  priority.  Now,  with  respect  to  this 
embargo  feature,  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  embargo  would  run 
counter  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  representative  departments  of 
the  Government.    In  my  judgment  it  would  also  be  unnecessarv.  be- 
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ause  if  we  were  to  take  from  the  total  amount  of  coal  which  has 
yeen  produced  the  whole  amount  which  has  been  exported  overseas 
:he  diminution  would  be  inconsiderable  in  the  aggregate,  although 
the  amount  exported  this  year  is  more  than  in  other  years.  I  sup- 
l>o-e  you  have  all  those  figures. 

A  great  deal  of  careless  language  has  been  thrown  around  T^ith 
respect  to  cutting  off  exports  of  coal.  Cutting  off  all  exports  means 
rhe  exclusion  of  Canada  from  coal.  I  don't  know  anybody,  with 
the  exception  of  one  institution  in  the  United  States,  that  has  pro- 
•(^^ted  against  Canada  being  supplied  with  coal  by  us. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  much  are  we  shipping  to  Canada;  have 
vou  any  idea? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  Approximately  15,000,000  tons  a  year.  I  can  give 
rou  the  precise  figures  later. 

Senator  Kexyon.  Do  you  know  what  Canada  is  exporting  to 
Europe? 

-Afr.  AiTcmsoN.  None.  They  have  placed  an  embargo  against  the 
3x}>ortation  of  all  coal  except  to  the  United  States.  We  were  fur- 
nished with  a  copy  of  it  through  the  State  Department. 

Senator  Kenyon.  They  have  an  embargo? 

Mr.  AiTCuisoN.  They  have  an  embargo.  Further,  an  embargo 
m  exportation  of  coal  will  cut  off  Cuba.  I  don't  like  to  think  of  the 
/ffeLt  on  our  sugar  consumption  of  the  cutting  off  of  Cuba  from  get- 
ting coaK  and  Cuba  takes  between  1,500,000  and  2.000,000  tons  a  year. 
Nor  do  I  like  to  contemplate  cutting  off  Panama  from  the  supply 
)f  r'oal.  There  are  American  vessels  which  have  to  be  coaled  at 
Pa  T  mm  a. 

.Mr.  Miller.  The  talk  has  been  rather  the  curbing  of  exports  than 
:ho  embargo  of  exports. 

ilr.  AiTCHisoN.  I  think  it  has  finally  gotten  around  to  that ;  but 
1  want  to  say  this,  that  it  is  clear  to  anyone  who  is  candid  and  will 
uiidy  the  figures  that  New  England  can  be  supplied  with  the  extra 
4<»0,(XX)  tons  a  month,  all  she  needs  in  addition  to  what  she  was  get- 
tinir  up  there,  without  materially  curbing  our  exports. 

If  we  are  asked  to  curb  exports  because  of  its  effect  on  price,  I 
have  to  say  that  I  don't  see  why  we  should  do  it  any  more  than  we 
should  stop  the  exports  of  grain  because  we  don't  like  the  effect  of 
I  lie  Liverpool  grain  market. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  much  of  our  exports  consist  of  coal  ? 

ilr.  AiTCHisoN.  For  the  month  of  June,  1920,  as  shown  by  the 
GeolofiTical  Survey  Bulletin  No.  189,  page  6,  the  total  tidewater  coal 
exported  was  2,lY4,798  tons  out  of  a  total  of  4,698,859  tons  which 
were  dumped  at  tidewater. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  coal  shortage  is  about  that,  isn't  it  ? 

ilr.  AiTCHisoN.  Why,  I  don't  know  that  there  is  a  shortage.  We 
are  building  up  stocks. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  thought  there  is  a  shortage. 

Mr.  ArrcHisoN.  We  are  building  up  our  stocks.  They  were  de- 
pleted at  the  beginning  of  the  year.    I  think  that  the  trend  is  upward. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Now,  how  many  cars,  to  get  it  down  rather 
simply,  how  many  cars  would  it  require  to  get  that  coal  to  tidewater 
that  is  exported  per  week  ? 
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Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  Senator,  the  commission,  in  response  to  a  Senat 
resolution  introduced  by  Senator  Walsh,  is  to  make  a  report  to  th 
Senate  which  goes  into  that  fully  with  respect  to  the  two  month 
that  were  covered  by  the  Senate's  request,  and  as  that  is  to  be  a  matte 
of  public  record  I  suppose  it  will  be  sufficient  for  your  purpose. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  months  were  they  ? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  March  and  April,  1920.  This  is  in  response  t 
Senate  resolution  374. 

Mr.  Miller.  During  the  months  of  March  and  April  exports  wer 
under  license.  After  the  1st  of  April  and  since  that  time  export 
have  increased  some  four  or  five  times,  so  that  those  figures  might  b 
multiplied. 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  I  presume  so.  The  Senator  asked  me  about  hov 
lonff  it  would  take  for  a  car  to  go  down  and  back. 

Mr.  Miller.  About  one  week,  the  round  trip  ? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  I  remember  the  statement  being  made  at  Hamp 
ton  Roads  that  a  car  which  was  then  being  dumped  would  withii 
two  days  from  that  morning  be  back  at  the  mine  again. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  suppose  there  is  considerable  coal  used  on  soni 
of  those  junketing  trips  to  the  Orient  for  Members  of  Congress,  isnj 
there?  ' 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  Well,  if  we  can  judge  from  what  the  Shippim 
Board  said  of  its  inability  to  get  coal,  I  would  say  so.  | 

Senator  Kenyon.  This  coal  that  is  exported — do  you  know  wha 
prices  it  was  sold  for? 

Mr.  AncHisoN.  Only  by  hearsay. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  am  told  it  is  very  large. 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  It  would  seem  to  me,  Senator,  that  there  you  havi 
touched  upon  what  could  have  been  made  the  remedy  for  the  whol 
situation.  These  foreign  Governments  have  come  here  and  hav 
asked  for  our  assistance  in  supplying  them  with  coal.  They  hav 
made  very  strong  demands  on  our  numanitarian  sympathies.  As  on 
citizen,  1  feel  some  obligation  to  curtail  what  I  might  otherwi 
regard  as  coming  to  me  in  order  that  some  reparation  might  be  mad( 
for  the  ravages  of  the  Germans  in  the  coal-producing  territory  o^ 
France, 

Senator  Kenyon.  So  do  I. 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  But  as  they  are  coming  to  us  and  asking  for  th 
privilege,  which  is  denied  them  in  other  countries,  of  buying  our  coa 
and  taking  it  out,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  they  ought  to  exerci 
that  right  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not  cause  incalculable  dama<; 
to  the  rest  of  us  here,  and  that  by  voluntary  action  on  their  part  o 
by  the  acceptance  of  a  friendly  suggestion  that  might  be  made  t 
tnem  that  they  should  not  have  undertaken  to  have  bid  against  ear 
other. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  our  sj'mpathies  have  been  great  for  tht;m 
We  have  robbed  them  pretty  consistently  on  coal  prices.  Do  yo 
know  what  coal  is  selling  for  in  Italy  and  France? 

Mr.  AiTcmsoN.  I  don't  know  what  it  is  selling  for,  Senator. 
have  heard  of  quotations  running  around  $19  and  $20,  and  I  have 
heard  of  others  as  high  as  $30. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  bought  here? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  At  our  ports. 
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Spnator  Ken  yon.  And  then  you  add  the  frei<?ht  across  the  ocean, 
and  that  is  the  way  we  are  caring  for  our  poor  friends. 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  I  suppose  so.  One  other  thing  with  respect  to 
this  embargo  feature:  The  commission  might  well  be  reluctant  to 
outer  on  a  matter  of  as  grave  a  policy  as  this  when  Congress  itself 
h;ul  had  the  proposal  made  to  it  to  embargo  these  exports  of  coal 
and  had  taken  no  action,  as  is  evidenced  by  H.  R.  No.  14285,  of  Mr. 
I>:illinger,  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  coal  from  the  United  States 
\rr  from  any  place  subject  to  its  jurisdiction.  Further,  Mr.  Dallin- 
L't'r  introduced  House  Resolution  573,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
reijuest  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  enforce  the  power 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  transportation  act  to  prohibit,  the  further 
txportation  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  from  the  United  States 
until  such  time  as  the  present  emergency  shall  have  passed.  Con- 
gress took  no  action  on  either  of  these  proposals. 

Mr.  MiLi.ER.  Isn't  the  subject  one  of  curbing  coal  export  rather 
than  prohibiting  it? 

Mr.  AiTCHTsoN.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  There  has  been 
}>o  much  said  about  absolute  embargo  that  I  could  not  resist  the  op- 
portunity to  explain  why  we  had  not  done  what  a  great  many  people 
have  thoughtlessly  said  we  ought  to  do — that  is,  stop  everything 
that  goes  outside  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  feel  you  have  in  the  first  place  no  power 
to  do  it,  and  in  the  second  plac^  you  doubt  the  wisdom  f 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  And  third,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary. 

Senator  ICenyon.  Now,  I  have  a  little  statement  here  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  July  28,  showing  that  the 
weekl3'  coal  requirements  of  this  country  was  11,000,000  tons  and  that 
tli**  weekly  production  of  coal  was  approximately  9,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  A1TCHI8ON.  What  week  is  that? 

Senator  Kenyon.  July  28. 

ilr.  AiTCHisoN.  That  was  the  week  of  the  strike. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  would  make  a  shortage  of  2,000,000  tons  a 
week  ? 

ilr.  AiTCHisoN.  That  week. 

Senator  ICenyon.  That  is  just  one  week. 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  See  what  your  chart  shows  there. 

Mr.  AiTCJiisoN.  I  can  tell  you  that  the  production  for  the  week 
ending  Au^st  14,  1920,  will  run  upwards  of  11,000,000  tons. 

Senator  Kenyon.  There  will  be  no  shortage  at  all?  Well,  if  you 
ship  too  many  tons  abroad  there  will  be  a  shortage. 

Mr.  ArrcHisoN.  I  take  it  that  the  11,000,000  tons  include  the 
o<  H  >,000  shipped  abroad. 

Mr.  MHiLER.  Two  million  a  month. 

Jlr.  AiTCHisoN.  It  is  a  matter  of  mathematics.  You  multiply 
11,(X)0,000  by  52  and  you  have  572,000,000  tons,  which  would  exceed 
that  of  any  preceding  year  except  1918,  and  would  about  equal  that 
year. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  Going  back  to  the  question  of  curbing  the  export  of 
coal  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  the  transportation  facilities  in 
this  country,  the  want  of  which  is  holding  up  general  industry. 
^Vould  that  be  within  the  power  of  the  commission  ? 
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Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  Well,  now,  let  us  see  where  this  coal  ccines  from 

Mr.  Miller.  But  the  point,  would  it  be  within  the  power  of  th 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  conserve  the  traffic  facilities  <« 
this  country? 

Mr.  ArrcHisoN.  I  think  so.  But  now  let  us  see  just  wnere  thi 
coal  goes  to.  Most  of  it  that  is  complained  about  goes  out  of  Hamj 
ton  Koads.  Hampton  Koads  is  served  bv  the  Virginian,  Chesapeak 
&  Ohio,  Norfolk  &  Western.  These  railroads  have  equipment,  as 
recall  it,  that  is  built  particularly  for  the  coal  trade,  and  is  unsuil 
able  for  trade  elsewhere.  The  Virginian  does  not  run  west  of  t 
mountains,  and  it  has  got  to  take  the  coal  to  Hampton  Koads 
nowhere.  If  this  amount  of  coal  that  is  going  out  of  Hampto] 
Koads,  a  few  hundred  thousand  tons  a  month,  isn't  going  for  expo 
and  New  England  hasn't  bought  it,  where  would  it  go  ? 

Mr,  Miller.  They  couldnx  run  the  cars  toward  the  northwe:j 
instead  of  toward  the  southeast? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  Not  from  the  Virginian.  Get  the  cars  off  that  lin 
and  they  will  never  get  back.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  them  ruB 
ning  back  and  forth  in  that  shuttle  movement,  where,  as  I  said,  th 
second  morning  after  a  car  is  dumped  it  is  back  to  the  mine. 

I  just  want  to  go  back  a  little  further  on  this  question  of  the  expcn 
and  curbing  of  export.  The  same  Congress  which  passed  the  trans 
portation  act  passed  the  shipping  act,  the  merchant  marine  act,  an 
section  19,  paragraph  2,  provides  that  no  rule  or  regulation  shal 
hereafter  be  established  by  any  department,  board,  bureau,  or  agen** 
of  the  Government  which  affects  shipping  in  the  foreign  trails 
excepting  rules  and  regulations  affecting  the  Public  Health  Servii'* 
the  Consular  Service,  and  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service,  unt 
such  rules  and  regulations  have  been  submitted  to  the  Shippii 
Board  for  its  approval  and  final  action  has  been  taken  on  them  1 
the  board  or  by  the  President.  Assuming  that  we  are  within  tli 
language  of  "any  department,  board,  or  bureau  or  agency  of  t\\ 
Government,"  and  I  don't  know  whether  we  are,  as  that  has  not  U^l 
finally  determined,  if  we  make  a  rule  and  reg[ulation  which  affect 
shipping  in  the  foreign  trade.,  it  must  he  submitted  to  the  board  f«i 
its  approval,  and  if  the  Shipping  Board  does  not  approve  it,  it  rani 
go  to  the  President  for  his  approval. 

Needless  to  say  the  Shipping  Board,  which  is  in  the  business  ti 
selling  transportation  by  water  to  foreim  countries,  has  expresses 
and  properly  expressed,  very  considerable  concern  over  the  effect  ( 
any  regulation  which  we  might  promulgate  which  would  have  ti 
effect  of  destroying  that  shipping.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  \va\ 
represented  to  us  that  the  innocent  effect  of  service  order  No.  6  was  t 
cause  a  drop  of  several  dollars  per  ton  in  the  charter  rates  they  ^^\ 
able  to  obtain  for  their  vessels. 

Mr.  Miller.  Even  though  it  save  the  people  $1,000,000  a  dav  ar 
the  people  paid  $3,000,000,000  for  ships? 

Mr.  Attchison.  Well,  service  order  No.  6  did  not.  I  think  y«i 
and  I  could  sit  down  with  a  pencil  and  perhaps  we  could  fipii 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  a  better  thing  for  this  Govemmei 
to  have  commandeered  the  coal  that  the  foreign  governments  an 
foreign  municipalities  have  all  taken  and  maoe  a  present  of  it  \ 
them. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  now,  here  are  a  few  questions;  I  think  you 
nave  perhaps  answered  nearly  all  of  them.  Do  you  not  thiAk  it  lair 
and  sound  principle  that  the  shortage  of  transportation  facilities 
should  be  shared  alike  by  all  shippers? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  No.  1  think  in  the  time  of  stress  and  famine  that 
we  must  give  preference  to  the  things  that  are  needed  to  support  life. 

Senator  Kenton.  Well,  of  course,  food  products  would  be  first. 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  First.  Also  fuel,  which  is  a  form  of  shelter,  and 
other  forms  of  shelter  as  far  as  possible. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is,  as  to  necessities  it  is  to  be  borne  by  all 
alike,  and  you  draw  the  line  somewhere  between  luxuries  and  necessi- 
ties. 

Mr.  Attchison.  Abstractly  that  seems  to  be  proper. 

Senator  Kenton.  But  that  is  theoretically  possible  and  not  prac- 
tical. Now,  I  think  you  have  spoken  of  the  emergency,  as  you  under- 
stood it,  under  this  transportation  act.  What  do  you  understand  to 
be  the  emergency  covered  by  the  transportation  act  and  is  the  present 
situation  such  an  emergency? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  Now? 

Senator  Kenton.  Yes. 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  I  think  that  the  emergency  still  continues,  because 
I  believe  if  we  were  to  withdraw  our  directing  hand  and  should  take 
away  from  the  carriers  the  protection  which  they  have  in  obeying 
our  service  orders,  there  would  be  more  or  less  of  a  chaotic  condition 
in  short  order. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  principle  of  priorities — you  have  answered 
that  as  you  went  along.  Do  they  not  reduce  the  carrying  powers  of 
the  railroads? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  If  abused ;  yes. 

Sen<ator  Kenton.  Even  if  not  abused? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  No;  I  don't  think  so.  For  instance,  if  we  were  to 
say  that  cars  should  be  used  for  the  transportation  of  coal  instead  of 
for  some  light  loading  commodity,  that  would  not  reduce  the  carry- 
ing capacity.    I  think  we  would  have  increased  it. 

Senator  Kenton.  But  they  work  an  injustice  to  shippers,  do  they 

not? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  They  work  a  hardship  on  certain  shippers. 

Senator  Kenton.  But  not  an  injustice? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  I  think  that  in  a  case  of  this  sort  that,  in  a  sense, 
we  must  get  back  to  look  at  common  necessity  and  common  good  as 
the  fundamental  law. 

ilr.  MiiiMiK.  I  have  your  letter  here  of  the  24th  of  June,  in  which 

you  say: 

We  have  been  extremely  reluctant  to  issue  permit  orders  for  particular  com- 
rn.Hlitlt^s,  for  experience  has  abundantly  shown  that  they  have  an  effect  to  de- 
<Tfase  the  amount  of  transportation  which  can  be  handled  In  times  of  emer- 
r^onry. 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  We  give  no  transportation  priorities.  If  you  re- 
call, as  I  read  the  effect  of  these  service  orders,  none  of  them  pro- 
\'ided  for  priority  in  movement;  it  was  in  the  supply  of  cars. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  glad  to  get  that  clear. 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  Why,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
came  to  us  and  wanted  priorities  on  less-than-carload  shipments  of 
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chloride  of  lime  and  things  of  that  sort.  It  goes  without  saving  thai 
everybody  in  the  transportation  service  wants  to  see  those  tnings  gel 
through,  and,  if  necessary,  would  tack  a  car  on  to  a  passenger  trail 
to  see  them  move,  but  it  is  utterly  out  of  the  Question  to  give  prioritj 
on  less-than-carload  lots,  except  by  sending  it  by  express  or  aeroplane 

To  take  care  of  a  particular  commodity  like  bauxite  would  mean  t< 
put  through  a  formal  order  hj  the  commission  which  would  requin 
perhaps  300,000  men  in  the  United  States  to  be  watching  for  bauxite 
and  when  you  begin,  you  have  got  to  begin  extending  the  list  until 
we  would  get  in  the  situation  we  were  in  in  1917  where,  as  the  result 
of  priority  orders,  they  actually  had  to  bring  wrecking  trains  out  an«i 
reach  over  two  lines  of  track  and  pick  a  particular  car  up  and  bring 
it  over  and  put  it  on  arnother  track.  But  a  commodity  like  coal  is 
different.  Anybody  can  tell  coal  when  he  sees  it,  and  it  is  a  word  ol 
four  letters  that  the  most  ignorant  of  us  can  easily  appreciate,  and 
it  isn't  burdening  a  transportation  system  by  a  confusion  of  orders 
to  give  it  priority  in  car  supply. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  is  the  relationship  of  the  car-service  com- 
mission of  the  American  Railway  Association  to  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  AiTCiiisoN.  It  is  the  agent,  provided  by  section  1  of  the  inter- 
state commerce  act,  to  receive  orders  from  the  commission. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  they  any  power  to  promulgate  any  orders^ 
to  extend  any  orders? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  not  dele^ 
gated  to  the  car-service  commission  any  power  whatsoever. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  they  tried  to  exercise  any  ? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  They  give  their  directions  which  are  obeyed  by 
their  members,  by  the  consent  of  the  governed.  It  is  one  of  those 
cases  where  the  consent  of  the  governed  is  the  underlying  basis.  Un- 
der the  law  they  have  the  right  to  make  their  own  rules  as  a  primary 
matter. 

Senator  Kenyon.  In  respect  to  shippers? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  As  a  primary  matter,  subject  to  regulation.  They 
do  it  all  by  concert  of  action. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  there  any  reason  why  orders  7  and  9,  1'^ 
and  11  should  be  in  effect  simultaneously? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  Yes;  they  are  all  related.  The  later  are  based  on 
the  foundation  of  the  ones  which  preceded  them. 

Senator  Kenyon.  So  that  there  was  a  reason  for  having  them  all 
in  operation? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  Order  No.  6  was  abrogated. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  did  answer  that  these  priority  orders  had 
been  effective,  reasonably  effective? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  If  they  were  effective,  what  was  the  reason  for 
any  further  orders? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  Order  No.  7  was  effective  as  far  as  it  went,  but  di<l 
not  cure  the  situation.  It  was  all  that  we  felt  at  the  time  that  we 
were  justified  in  doing  in  the  light  of  facts  as  we  then  saw  them. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  after  a  hearing  you  felt  that  all  needcl 
amendment  ? 

Mr.  ArrcHisoN.  All  needed  amendment,  and  we  amended  thenj. 
and  then  as  time  went  on  we  felt  that  more  drastic  action  had  to  W 
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taken  in  order  to  get  coal  to  New  England  and  to  the  head  of  the 
Lakes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  has  been  testified  before  this  committee  that 
the  principle  involved  in  service  order  No.  10,  assigning  cars  to  mines 
for  preferred  movement  of  coal  to  the  Northwest,  was  presented  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  early  as  May  13.  Do  you 
know  why  action  along  that  line  was  deferred  until  July  20,  or  why 
such  action  was  avoided  when  service  order  No.  7  was  issued? 

Mr.  ArrcHisoN,  I  think  a  Mr.  Groverman  came  along  to  us  about — 
I  wouldn't  say  May  13,  because  my  first  connection  with  this  bureau, 
responsible  connection,  was  May  12 — but  shortly  after  the  carriers 
filed  their  petition  Mr.  Groverman  made  a  suggestion,  not  in  detail, 
as  presented  in  service  order  No.  10,  but  his  suggestion  was  this,  that 
we  should  issue  an  order  that  when  anv  mine  announced  that  it  was 
willing  to  ship  to  the  head  of  the  Lakes  it  should  have  a  100  per  cent 
car  supply. 

Senator  Kenton.  Was  the  order  made? 

Mr.  ArrcHisoN.  It  never  was.  We  did  not  feel  warranted  at  that 
time  in  making  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  is  that  the  reason  of  delaying  any  order 
until  July  20  ? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  His  representation? 

Senator  Ejenton.  Or  any  representation  ? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  don't  know  why  that  was  delayed  ? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  We  first  made  order  No.  5. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  is  the  date  of  that;  do  you  remember? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  There  was  no  pool  at  the  Lake  whereby  Mr. 
Groverman's  scheme  could  be  maoe  effective,  and  we  first  had  to 
coerce  them  and  to  take  some  pretty  drastic  action  and  finally  tell 
them  that  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  form  the  pool  in 
4S  hours;  and  if  they  did  not  do  so,  we  would  take  some  other  and 
appropriate  steps,  arid  if  necessary  we  would  embargo  equipment  to 
every  man  who  was  not  in  the  pool.  Then  they  formed  their  pool. 
l)ut  the  pool  was  not  formed  effectively  until  along  about  the  1st  of 
June. 

Senator  Kjinton.  You  think  you  had  the  power  to  embargo  these 
people  ? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  We  were  willing  to  try  it.  By  embargo  I  mean  to 
ffive  a  preference  to  the  pool,  that  the  other  man  could  move  his 
traffic,  but  move  it  after  the  pool  traffic. 

Senator  Kenton.  When  you  made  these  various  orders  did  you 
call  in  the  representatives  of  the  railroads  and  the  coal  operators  ? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN,  Largely. 

Senator  Kenton.  Were  there  any  kind  of  hearings  ? 

Mr.  ArrcHisoN.  In  respect  to  service  orders  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  the 
general  public  was  not  heard.  With  respect  to  order  No.  5  I  think 
I  heard  everybody  who  could  physically  get  to  me. 

Senator  Kenton.  Don't  you  think  the  public  should  be  heard  in 
those  matters? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  I  think  not  in  an  emergency  case  requiring:  im- 
mediate action,  where  we  are  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility 
with  which  we  are  charged;  and  the  law  specifically  provided  that 
we  may  act  with  or  without  hearing,  as  our  discretion  dictates. 
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Senator  Kenton.  I  know  it  does,  but  as  a  general  principle  dont 
you  believe  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  public  represented? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  Where  there  is  time  for  it ;  but  in  this  situation  it 
was  first  aid  to  the  injured  that  was  required  rather  than  hearinors. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Was  the  public  heard  in  the  rate  increase? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  Several  weeks.  By  the  way,  Senator  Calder  asked 
in  a  letter  why  we  haven't  put  a  lower  percentage  of  increase  on  these 
low  graded  commodities  in  the  recent  general  advance  order  that 
we  have  on  other  commodities.    Would  you  care  to  go  into  that? 

Senator  Kenton.  Well,  briefly. 

Mr.  AiTcmsoN.  In  the  first  place  the  guaranty  of  the  Government 
extends  until  September  1  and  the  drain  on  the  Public  Treasury  to 
make  up  this  guaranty  runs  into  the  matter  of  millions  of  dollars 
a  day,  and  we  felt  that  we  should  exercise  every  possible  expedition 
in  getting  the  burden  shifted  from  the  Public  Treasury  to  the  car- 
riers. Our  decision  was  made  on  July  29,  23  days  after  the  case  was 
submitted  upon  oral  argument,  and  9  days,  as  I  recall  it,  after  the 
labor  award  was  announced.  Physicallv  there  was  absolutely  not 
any  opportunity  to  attempt  to  work  out  the  literally  millions  of  rate> 
that  would  have  been  needed  if  we  had  attempted  to  put  in  a  thor- 
oughly precise  and  scientific  schedule.  We  wei-e  also  aware  that  with 
respect  to  the  commodity  of  brick,  there  is  now  pending  before  us 
a  general  complaint  brought  by  the  brick  interests  which  has  to  (Id 
with  the  rates  on  that  commodity  in  the  territory  east  of  the  Rockv 
Mountains.  With  respect  to  cement,  we  have  been  all  through  that, 
and  in  the  territory  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  had  prescribed  the 
cement  rates.  The  question  of  relation  is  one  which  is  generally 
deemed  important  by  those  interests.  With  respect  to  cement  and 
gravel,  the  movement  is  short  and  it  has  seemed  to  us  to  be  impossible 
to  attempt  to  work  out  any  general  schedule  which  would  apply  on 
these  commodities  in  the  brief  time  that  we  had  in  the  general  case, 
as  the  record  was  necessarily  insufficient  and  physically  there  wasn't 
time  possible  to  make  a  precise  schedule  of  rates. 

There  was  sufficient  shown  so  that  we  felt  in  the  exercise  of  what 
we  deemed  our  sound  judgment  that  we  couldn't  make  any  exception 
of  these  commodities  in  the  general  case  with  justice  to  other  com- 
modities. Then,  again,  there  was  the  question  of  substitutes  anl 
competing  commodities.  For  instance,  building  stone  had  a  very 
strong  case  and  terra  cotta  is  tied  up  with  the  building  stcme,  an«l 
then  again  along  with  stone  and  gravel  comes  cement,  and  with 
cement  come  the  ingredients  for  the  cement,  all  of  which  must  ha\v 
a  low  rate  in  order  to  permit  a  low  price  available  on  the  finishes] 
product.  And  when  you  are  taking  care  of  sand,- gravel,  cement,  an>i 
brick,  we  have  the  question  of  steel  as  a  competing  structure,  anl 
lumber,  all  interrelated  and  competing  with  each  other. 

It  seemed  that  the  fair  thing  to  do  was  to  provide  for  a  fair  per- 
centage of  increase  for  all  of  them.  The  increase  provided  is  very 
much  less  expressed  in  cents  on  these  commodities  than  on  those 
which  the  committee  has  mentioned  before  as  able  to  stand  an  in- 
crease. We  expect  that  we  will  have  to  make  amendments,  and  we 
will  doubtless  do  so,  as  complaints  come  to  us  as  the  carriers  fail  to 
make  adjustment  upon  reexamination  of  this  question. 

Senator  Kenton.  They  propose  to  increase  them  all  ? 
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Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Increase  building  material.    What  is  that? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  Forty  per  cent  in  the  eastern  territory. 

Mr.  MnxER.  I  may  say  that  the  gentlemen  having  this  in  charge 
give  the  impression  that  they  are  supposed  to  make  the  full  40  per 
cent  increase  by  the  order. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  commission  says,  on  page  250  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  referring  to  the  rates 
on  sand,  gravel,  slag,  etc. — 

that  carriers  have  stated  a  willingness  to  promptly  adjust  rates  in  cases  where 
hardship  results  from  the  general  percentage  increases,  and  special  attention 
L<«  called  to  these  commodities,  to  the  end  that  such  action  may  he  taken  as  the 
facts  seem  to  warrant 

Do  you  know  whether  the  railroads  contemplate  any  such  relief  ? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  I  have  no  direct  information. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mr.  Willard  testified  about  that  yesterday. 

Mr.  MiLUER.  We  asked  him,  and  his  information  was  rather  that 
there  would  be  no  relief  given. 

Mr.  ArrcHisoN.  Well,  this  may  be  said :  We  can  prescribe  40  per 
cent  or  any  other  per  cent,  but  there  is  in  practice  a  maximum  be- 
yond which  the  carriers  can  not  safely  go  in  their  increases,  or  the 
traffic  will  not  move,  and  that  will  have  to  be  recosmized  eventually. 

Senator  Kjsnyon.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  limit  that  the  people  can 
stand? 

Mr.  ArrcHisoN.  I  think  there  is,  but,  Senator,  I  don't  say  that  the 
limit  is  going  to  be  one  that  the  carriers  can  readily  determine. 

Senator  I&nyon.  It  has  been  stated  to  this  committee  that  after  a 
request  for  a  mandatory  order  against  reconsignment  had  reached  the 
Interstate  Conunerce  Commission,  its  action  was  delayed  indefinitely 
owing  to  vigorous  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  interested  parties. 
Can  you  tell  us  who  were  these  interested  parties  ? 

Mr.  ArrcHisoN.  I  think  that  probably  refers  to  Mr.  Gushing,  who 
represents  the  wholesale  coal  dealers.  The  commission  has  heard 
those  who  have  desired  to  express  themselves  in  letter  or  by  personal 
interview  on  all  these  subjects  so  far  as  it  has  been  humanly  possible, 
but  we  have  not  delayed  any  action  on  their  account. 

Senator  Kenyon.  ^Vhat  are  the  regulations  governing  the  distri- 
bution of  open-top  equipment  west  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  as  be- 
tween conmiodities  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  ArrcHisoN.  Mr.  Quirk  can  possibly  answer  that. 

Mr.  Quirk.  Prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  service  orders  7  and  9  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  railroads  under  the  right 
that  they  have  to  initiate  their  own  rules  had  prescribed  a  rule  called 
circular  33  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  which  required  the 
railroads  all  over  the  United  States  to  supply  the  coal  needs  up  to  50 
per  cent  of  the  cars  available,  open-top  cars  I  mean,  before  being  as- 
signed for  any  other  use.  That  circular  was  canceled  soon  after  the 
commission  entered  the  field  with  order  No.  7  but  the  railroads  have 
in  particular  places  throughout  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  admonished  the  railroads  to  look  after  the  coal  needs,  and  to 
that  extent  and  without  any  fixed  rule  they  have  preferred  coal  here 
and  there  in  the  West.    We  have  had  some  complaints  on  it. 
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Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  One  other  preferential  use  of  coal  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  encouraged,  although  it  is  not  cov- 
ered by  any  formal  order,  is  to  keep  threshing  machines  going. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  entered  any  recent  order  under  demur- 
rage? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  I  guess  that  refers  to  the  special  permission  No. 
50321  with  respect  to  the  reconsignment  rates.  It  is  not  strictly  de- 
murrage but  is  in  addition  to  demurrage. 

Mr.  Quirk.  Jj^lO  a  day  in  addition  to  demurrage  after  the  free  time 
has  expired  on  cars  of  coal. 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  That  applies  to  all  open-top  cars  and  cars  loaded 
with  lumber  and  coke^  and  provides  a  storage  charge  of  $10  a  day 
over  the  free  time.  \  ou  have  this  in  mind,  that  there  is  in  contem- 
plation some  further  amendments  to  the  demurrage  rules.  Is  that 
what  you  had  in  mind  ? 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  had  in  mind  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  Well,  that  is  on  the  way,  but  it  has  not  come  to  us 
by  way  of  application  of  the  carriers  to  put  in  an  amended  rate. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  think  that  something  further  must  be 
done  under  the  demurrage  question  to  insure  more  prompt  unload- 
ing?    Oh,  that  may  not  be  a  fair  question. 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  going  to  come  to  us 
shortly. 

Senator  Kenyon.  We  have  had  that  Baltimore  question  up,  which 
you  say  is  due  to  strike. 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  I  think  it  was  due  to  the  strike  or  preceded  the 
strike. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  know  whether  the  railroads  receive  cars 
of  coal  which  they  knew  would  be  diverted  in  transit? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  If  they  do  not,  they  violate  their  tariffs  and  are 
subject  to  all  of  the  penalties  which  go  with  such  violation,  because 
the  tariffs  of  most  of  the  carriers  carry  such  provision.  It  is  a  privi- 
lege that  they  charge  for  and  hold  out  to  the  public. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Does  that  have  any  effect  on  the  orders  you  issue, 
where  you  know  a  road  is  doing  that?  I  think  that  is  not  a  clear 
question. 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  Ordinarily  it  is  not  a  reprehensible  practice,  but 
is  a  very  justifiable  practice,  one  which  tends  to  fluidity  of  movement 
and  is  a  very  great  facility  to  the  shipper  and  the  consignee  and  is 
a  thing  in  normal  times  we  would  encourage  until  it  became  abuseiL 

Senator  Kenyon.  Of  course,  it  could  be  abused. 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  That  is  the  reason  we  have  prevented  more  than 
the  one  reconsignment  of  coal  now. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  have  done  that? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  Well,  in  this  special  permission  No.  50321. 

Senator  Kenyon.  This  committee  has  been  informed  that  there  is 
a  considerable  number  of  idle  vessels  of  the  Shipping  Boar<}  suitable 
for  coastwise  trade,  but  that  the  transportation  charge  for  coal. from 
the  Pocahontas  district  to  New  England  is  now  $5.26  and  that  the 
all-rail  rate  from  the  Clearfield  district  to  New  England  and  that 
the  rail  and  ocean  rates  will  be  $5.04  from  the  Clearfield  district  to 
New  England,  and  that  the  rail  and  ocean  rates  will  be  increased  at 
least  by  80  cents,  to  $6.05.     In  order  to  relieve  the  railroad  shortage. 
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this  committee  has  urged  the  Shipping  Board  to  reduce  its  water 
rate  from  $2.75  to  $1.50  from  Efampton  Roads  to  Boston.  This 
would  bring  the  water  rates  below  the  rail  rates.  Have  you  ever 
reconrniended  such  a  reduction? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  We  have  not  recommended  any  changes  to  reduce 
charges  by  the  Shipping  Board,  nor  has  the  Shipping  Board  recom- 
mended to  us  what  we  should  do  with  respect  to  the  railroads. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  work  in  harmony? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  I  think  so.  We  have  a  conference  every  Wednes- 
day afternoon  with  representatives  of  the  Shipping  Board  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Department  of  State,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  that  there  is  a  general  economic  liaison  committee  which 
meets  weekly  in  which  the  departments  T  have  mentioned  participate. 

Senator  Kenyon.  A  cheaper  rate,  of  course,  by  the  Shipping 
Board  to  New  England  would  release  cars  for  use -on  other  lines. 

Mr.  ArrcHisoN.  The  New  Eingland  representatives  at  the  time  they 
were  before  us  urging  the  adoption  of  the  order  which  became  No.  5 
knew  there  was  this  difference,  they  knew  that  they  would  have  to 
procure  the  equipment  and  would  have  to  pay  more  for  coal  trans- 
ported in  that  way,  and  despite  that  fact  they  announced  their  will- 
ingness to  do  it  in  order  to  get  the  coal. 

I  want  to  point  out,  Senator,  the  marked  increase  in  the  ship- 
ment of  coal  by  rail  to  New  England  this  year.  Undoubtedly  the 
rate  situation  that  you  mentioned  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it  and 
also  the  possibility  that  they  could  get  a  little  better  price  at  the  mine 
that  way.  It  is  not  from  a  transportation  standpoint  desirable  to 
overcrowd  that  all-railroad  route. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  situation  would  be  relieved  a  great  deal  by 
the  water  transportation. 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  would  be  a  matter  for  the  Shipping  Board 
to  take  up. 

Mr.  ArrcHisoN.  That  is  their  responsibility. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  people  of  New  York  State  have  put  $160,- 
000,000  into  the  Barge  Canal.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  you  would 
recommend  that  this  waterway  and  other  barge  canals  might  be 
brought  into  use  to  relieve  the  railroads  of  the  handling  bulkv  freight 
unprofitable  to  the  railroads  and  which  j^et  must  be  handled  cheaply 
to  supply  basic  industries  ? 

Mr.  AjTCHisoN.  I  haven't  looked  into  that,  Senator.  There  is  this 
miestion  which  we  are  goin^  into  with  respect  to  the  combination  of 
tne  Lake  rates  and  the  rail  rates  on  grain  from  the  Northwest  as 
contrasted  with  the  all-rail  rates,  but  that  is  not  directly  involved 
with  the  New  York  Barge  Canal. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mr.  Willard  testified  yesterday  before  this  com- 
mittee that  the  present  shortage  of  coal  could  have  been  anticipated 
and  conld  have  been  obviated  by 'earlier  action  on  the  pail  of  the 
railroads  in  inducing  the  movement  of  coal  to  New  England  and  the 
Northwest  earlier  in  the  season.    Do  you  agree  with  this? 

Mr.  AiTCHTSON.  I  don't  think  the  railroads  or  anybody  else  can 
compel  coal  to  move  where  it  is  not  consigned.  In  order  that  there 
may  be  an  article  moved  in  interstate  transportation  there  must  be 
beside  the  carrier  both  a  consignor  and  a  consignee. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  Somebody  to  buy? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  And  somebody  to  sell,  who  is  willing  to  sell  and 
does  sell. 

Prof.  Johnson.  And  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  railroads  did  not 
deny  transportation  of  coal  fo  the  Northwest? 

Mr  ArrcHisoN.  Unquestionably,  Prof.  Johnson,  they  were  un- 
able to  supply  all  of  the  transportation  that  was  called  for.  We  talk 
about  a  60  per  cent  car  supply.  That  does  not  mean  60  per  cent  of 
the  coal  which  ought  to  be  produced  or  could  be  produced.  The 
system  of  mine  ratings  has  grown  up  under  a  formula  which  was 
prescribed  by  the  Railroad  Administration.  If  we  were  to  take  100 
per  cent  of  the  mine  ratings  of  the  country  and  could  supply  equip- 
ment at  the  rate  of  100  per  cent  right  along,  this  countrj'  would  be 
glutted  with  coal  in  a  very  short  order,  because  the  total  mine  rat- 
ings would  produce  upward  of  19,000,000  tons  per  week,  whereas  if 
we  could  keep  close  to  12,000,000  tons  we  are  supplying  all  or  more 
than  we  need. 

The  mine  ratings  probably  run,  or  rather  the  efficient  production 
of  the  mines  runs,  about  60  per  cent  of  the  mine  ratings,  so  that 
when  we  speak  about  a- 60  per  cent  car  supply  it  probably  amounts 
to  all  that  ought  to  be  given,  by  and  large. 

Now,  I  have  heard  this  statement  made,  not  once  but  a  good  many 
times,  in  the  presence  of  coal  operators,  and  I  never  have  heard  it 
denied,  that  the  bituminous-coal  industry  in  this  country  is  over- 
developed and  that  the  country  can  not  absorb  the  full  efficient  out- 
put of  the  mines  which  normally  are  in  existence,  and  when  we  have 
a  time  like  this  when  prices  are  high  many  mines  that  can  not  o])erate 
and  do  not  operate  in  normal  times  open  up.  They  do  not  add  one 
single  car  to  the  quota,  but  they  take  cars  from  steady  producers: 
and  to  that  extent,  Avhcn  these  sporadic  mines  open  up,  they  reduce 
the  car  supply  of  everybody  and  they  do  not  add  to  the  total  pro- 
duction; probably  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Curtis.  What  are  the  wagon  mines? 

Mr.  AiTCHisON.  The  small  mines,  wagon  and  others.  Now,  at 
the  present  time,  I  understand,  there  are  upwards  of  7,500  mines  in 
the  country.  My  recollection  is  that  is  about  3,000  in  excess  of  the 
normal  number  of  steady  producers.  They  are  all  demanding  the^r 
share  of  cars  and  they  diminish  the  quantity  each  mine  can  get. 
They  diminish  tlie  car  supply  of  the  steady  producers  and  decrease 
the  opportunity  of  the  steady  producers  to  give  steady  work  to  their 
men,  and  thereby  foment  labor  trouble. 

Senator  Kenyox.  I  don't  think  we  have  asked  you,  but  probably 
you  know  in  a  general  way  the  general  condition  of  cars  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  I  have  given  you  some  figures  which  were  fur- 
nished to  me  by  our  Bureau  of  Service,  including  all  the  number  of 
bad-order  cars,  which  compares  favorably  with  last  year,  and  still 
it  is  conceded  to  be  too  much.  It  ought  to  be  reduced.  The  carriers 
claim  great  difficulty  to  get  the  men  who  can  make  the  repairs.  They 
claim  that  under  their  working  arrangements  entered  into  durinfi:  the 
period  of  the  Railroad  Administration  unnecessary  and  harsh  re- 
strictions were  made  as  to  the  experience  of  the  men  they  are  per- 
mitted to  employ.  As  a  consequence,  they  are  obliged  to  go-  into  the 
open  market  and  farm  out  their  repair  work. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  Does  the  responsibility  for  prearranging  move- 
ment of  freight  to  avoid  congestion  lay  with  the  Association  of  Rail- 
way Executives  or  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

Sir,  Aitchison.  Well,  I  don't  laiow  that  we  have  been  given  by 
Congress  any  power,  except  to  the  issuance  of  permits,  to  say  when 
traffic  shall  move. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  can  make  suggestions  I  assume? 

Mr.  Aitchison.  I  do  not  see  the  practical  application  of  the  ques- 
tion, unless  it  can  be  made  specific. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  don't  either. 

Mr.  Miller.  Is  anything:  being  done  by  anyone  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  the  same  condition  next  year  in  the  Northwest  or  New 
England  that  occurred  this  year? 

!Mr.  AiTCHiNsoN.  Most  certainly  there  is.  We  are  loaning  money 
by  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  carriers  to  get  equip- 
ment. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Tlie  question  of  speculation  of  coal  has  been  gone 
jito  before  here.  Wouldn't  there  be  some  way  of  stopping  the  use  of 
cars  for  coal  speculative  purposes,  or  is  it  possible  to  determine  when 
it  is  being  used  for  speculation.  Do  you  think  you  have  the  power 
to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Aitchison.  I  don't  find  the  word  "  speculation  "  in  the  inter- 
state commerce  act. 

We  do  find  the  words  "  car  service,"  and  service,  of  course,  means 
^ood  service,  and  I  think  we  can  do  what  we  reasonably  can  con- 
sistent with  rights  recognized  as  inhering  in  the  shippers  to  keep 
traffic  fluid,  regardless  of  whether  it  is  for  a  speculative  purpose. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  assume  tlie  commission  is,  of  course,  just  as 
aware  of  the  importance  of  this  question  as  anybody  else  and  doing 
everything  it  can  to  remedy  it.  . 

Mr.  Aitchison.  The  whole  question  has  given  us  great  concern. 
Xone  of  us  get  any  vacation  this  year  who  have  anything  to  do  with 
this  service  work.  I  might  say  that  I  have  been  fighting  car  short- 
aires  since  the  year  1907  m  one  capacity  or  another,  as  railroad  com- 
missioner, as  a  public-service  commissioner,  or  an  interstate-com- 
merce commissioner,  and  the  pulling  and  the  hauling  that  there  has 
been  has  been  absolutely  beyond  all  possibility  of  description.  I  had 
no  conception  that  there  could  be  such  a  tiling.  Each  man  who  comes 
in  feels  that  his  commodity  is  the  one  which  has  to  be  taken  apre  of. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  selfishness  about  it  and  there  is  a  gcZ'd  deal 
of  misinformation. 

Senator  Kenyon.  If  people  would  quit  being  selfish  we  would  not 
have  any  trouble  with  this  question.  Here  is  a  question  that  has  been 
handed  up. 

Have  the  railroads  the  right  to  make  rules  affecting  the  rights  of 
shippers  without  publishing  such  rules  or  otherwise  making  them 
known  to  the  public  ? 

Mr.  Aitchison.  Section  6  of  the  interstate  commerce  act  provides 
for  the  publication  of  schedules  of  rates.  I  take  it  that  that  will  not 
be  included  in  the  question.  Paragraph  11  of  section  1  of  the  inter- 
state commerce  act  requires  the  carriers  to  establish  and  observe  just 
and  reasonable  ndes  and  regulations  with  respect  to  car  service.     The 
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act  also  provides  in  paragraph  13  of  the  same  section  that  the  com- 
mission is  authorized  by  general  or  special  order  to  require  all  car- 
riers of  railroads  subject  to  this  act  or  any  of  them  to  file  their  rules 
and  regulations  with  respect  to  car  service.  The  commission  may 
An  its  discretion  direct  all  such  rules  and  regulations  be  incorporated 
in  schedules  showing  rates  and  charges  for  transportation  and  be 
subject  to  any  and  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  relating  thereto. 

The  whole  matter  of  the  publication  of  the  car-service  rules  i- 
now  under  consideration  by  the  carriers  who  are  proposing  to  work 
up  in  tariff  form  a  set  of  interchange  rules,  which,  when  filed  with 
us,  will  have  the  force  and  operation  of  law  and  give  legal  authority 
to  what  at  the  present  time  rests  on  only  voluntary  action  on  their 
part. 

Senator  Kenton.  Well,  you  could  require  them  to  do  it. 

Mr.  ArrcHisoN.  We  can  require  them. 

Senator  Kenton.  But  it  never  has  been  done. 

Mr.  ArrcHisoN.  It  ha6  not  been  done  in  the  10  weeks  that  we  have 
been  on  this  problem.  Under  the  Esch  act  it  could  have  been  done, 
but  Federal  control  came  along  December  26,  1917,  and  terniinate«l 
March  1,  1920,  during  which  time  we  exercised  no  such  jurisdiction. 
I  want  to  say,  Senator,  that  in  the  10  weeks'  time  or  thereabouts  that 
we  have  had  this  matter  in  hand,  everything  that  human  beings 
could  do  has  been  done  in  the  way  oi  giving  attention  to  this  problem. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  have  had  a  very  aifBcult  problem,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Quirk.  Pardon  my  suggestion  in  the  matter.  The  railroads 
have  filed  all  of  their  rules  with  respect  to  car  service  but  not  as  a 
tariff. 

A  Voice.  May  I  ask  one  question.  The  ordering  of  the  ventilator 
cars  empty  southbound :  You  don't  think  that  where  commodities  can 
be  loaded  quickly  and  unloaded  quickly  that  they  should  be  loaded 
South  ? 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  Well,  I  don't  know.  That  is  one  of  those  ques- 
tions that  you  can  answer  either  way  and  it  will  be  a  half  truth. 
Now,  as  to  the  particular  shipment  I  can  not  say  here.  Generally 
speaking,  the  subject  of  a  balanced  movement  is  very  important, 
as  for  instance,  when  we  stood  up  against  importunities  and  com- 
pelled the  movement  of  empty  box  cars  West  to  the  grain  fields,  to 
clean  \fp  as  far  as  we  could  the  remainder  of  the  crop  that  was  on 
hand,  and  as  I  am  convinced  avoided  a  panic.  It  was  utterly  out  of 
the  question  to  stop  and  let  those  cars  be  loaded  with  cement  for 
God  knows  where,  losing  all  control  of  them,  permitting  them  to  Ih» 
subject  to  reconsi^ment,  letting  free  time  run  at  the  loading  point 
and  unloading  point,  slowing  up  the  movement,  because  they  were 
full  cars  rather  than  empty.  As  a  general  proposition  the  balance<l 
movement  is  desirable  as  economic. 

Senator  Kenton.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  state- 
ments this  afternoon. 

Mr.  AiTCHisoN.  May  I  say,  Senator,  that  what  I  have  said  has  been 
my  own  individual  views;  naturally  the  commission  has  not  had  a 
chance  to  consider  what  I  have  said. 
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United  States  Senate, 
Special  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Pboduction, 

June  5,  1920. 
Hon.  Clyde  B.  Aitchison, 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Deab  Mr.  Aitchison  :  At  y<^ur  convenience  will  you  advise  me  as  to  any 
steps  contemplated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  relieve  the  con- 
dition which  has  arisen  in  the  building  industry  throughout  the  United  States 
b^ause  of  the  lack  of  transportation? 

I  am  informed  that  producers  of  building  materials  are  experiencing  trouble 
in  securing  cars ;  that  the  car  supply  does  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  need ; 
and  that  even  where  a  limited  supply  of  cars  Is  available,  shipments  are  fre- 
quently impossible  because  of  embargoes.  A  number  of  plants  manufacturing 
building  material  are  shutting  down  because  of  their  inability  to  secure  trans- 
portation for  their  finished  product  or  fuel  for  their  operations.  Building 
materials  contracted  for  and  ready  for  shipment  are  unavailable  because  of 
lack  of  transportation.  Contractors'  bids  are  forced  upward  because  they  must 
include  estimates  for  losses  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  and  delay  in  delivery 
of  materials. 

The  need  for  construction  and  housing  has  been  accumulating  for  several 
years.  The  housing  shortage  is  now  very  serious  and  Nation-wide  in  character. 
Some  property  owners  have  taken  advantage  of  the  shortage  to  so  advance 
rentals  that  drastic  legislation  has  followed.  Such  legislation,  while  minimlz- 
iDg  extortion,  has  not  increased  the  number  of  available  homes. 

During  the  war  building  materials  were  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  preferen- 
tial list ;  in  fact,  construction  not  immediately  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  was  well-night  prohibited.  Judge  Lovett's  priority  order  No.  2.  which 
denied  the  use  of  open  freight  cars  for  the  transportation  of  building  materials, 
was  reinforced  by  an  increase  in  freight  rates  on  building  materials  double 
rlie  increase  which  was  fixed  on  other  commodities  at  that  time. 

Transportation  of  materials  for  the  building  of  homes  and  of  fuel  needed 
to  operate  the  plants  manufacturing  building  materials  might,  in  part,  relieve 
tlie  present  critical  condition.  It  is  possible  that  some  plan  may  be  evolved 
to  relieve  the  shortage  through  giving  transportation  preference  to  fuel  and 
commodities  such  as  lumber,  brick,  hollow  tile,  etc.,  required  for  housing. 

In  fixing  the  new  schedule  of  freight  rates,  it  is  urged  that  the  commission 
should  take  Into  consideration  the  fact  that  rates  on  building  materials  were 
Increased  on  an  average  double  the  increase  placi^d  on  other  commodities,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  building  materials  require  the  minimum  of  terminal 
facilities. 

I  am  advised  that  you  now  have  before  you  a  memorial  from  the  National 
Federation  of  Construction  Industries,  to  which  I  hope  you  will  give  your 
earnest  consideration. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  railroads  themselves  are  in  tlie 
greatest  need  of  funds  for  rehabilitation,  but  I  believe  that  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  revenue  can  be  derived  from  the  freijfht  of  the  construction 
industry  until  the  industry  itself  is  in  a  thriving  condition.  I  am  sure  that  the 
commi^on  will  appreciate  the  alarming  possibilities  of  a  continued  shortage  of 
housing  and  construction  upon  the  industrial  and  social  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

The  special  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Production  of  the  Senate,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  is  giving  consideration  to  means  of  fostering  and  stimulat- 
ing construction  work  of  all  kinds.  The  committee  is  naturally  desirous  of 
obtaining  all  possible  information,  and  is  particularly  interested  in  learning 
what  steps  may  be  contemplated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
relieve  the  present  lack  of  transportation  for  construction  materials. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

Chairman. 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 

Washington,  June  2^  1920, 
Hon.  William  M.  Calder, 

United  States  Senate^  Washington,  /).  C. 
My  Deab  Senator  :  Your  letter  of  June  3,  asking  what  steps  the  commission 
intends  to  take  to  relieve  the  present  lack  of  transportation  for  construction 
materials,  has  been  before  me  continuously  since  its  receipt;  but  the  situation 
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has  so  changed,  practically  from  hour  to  hour,  that  I  have  not  felt  I  could  an- 
swer with  competence. 

The  situation  confrontini?  the  producers  and  consumers  of  building  niateria'-J 
Is  one  affecting  almost  every  line  of  industry.  A  car  shortage  lias  existenl  for 
some  time.  It  has  been  made  more  acute  by  reason  of  the  labor  troubles  sur- 
rounding railroads,  particularly  in  termina,ls.  These  labor  difficulties  hav** 
materially  reduced  the  movement  of  all  kinds  of  equipment,  thus  requiring;  ap- 
proximately two  cars  to  do  the  work  of  one  by  reason  of  the  slow  teniiinu' 
movement.  Failure  of  shippers  to  uuload  promptly,  strikes  of  teamsters,  ani: 
oiher  matters  beyond  the  control  of  the  carriers,  have  served  to  acceiitua'- 
the  shortage  and  congestion. 

The  claims  of  the  construction  industries  to  preference  In  the  movement  f^t 
freight  and  the  relati<m  of  those  industries  and  their  products  to  the  national 
welfare  have  been  expressed  to  us  by  many  of  such  industries  and  have  1>*h*!i 
well  understood  by  the  commission.  There  has  been  keen  comi^etition  betwi^n 
the  construction  industries,  particularly  the  road  building,  and  the  shippers  <m 
coal  for  the  limited  supply  of  equipment  suitable  for  the  transportation  of  bui'd- 
ing  material  or  coal.  The  situation  has  developed  into  one  of  such  an  emer::erit 
character  that  we  have  felt  that  it  would  be  bur  grave  duty  to  require  for  :i 
period  of  30  days  the  100  per  cent  use  of  open-top  equipment  suitable  for  the 
transijortation  of  coal  in  the  furnishing  of  that  necessary  within  the  territ'^ry 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  In  so  doing  we  have  provided  that  such  equipment  nny 
be  used  in  the  direction  toward  the  mines,  but  not  In  a  circuitous  route  for  ih*- 
transi)ortatlon  of  other  conunodities  than  coal,  and  to  such  extent  coal  cars  {>r»^ 
available  for  the  various  building  industries. 

We  have  found  it  necessary  to  require  the  relocation  of  some  20,000  box  ciir< 
and  38,000  coal  cars  which  had  gotten  into  the  wrong  territory,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  threatened  collapse  of  credit  and  the  very  .serious  situation  which 
confronted  us  in  the  middle  of  May  when  the  carriers  invoked  the  exercise  c»f 
our  emergency  powers. 

Appreciating,  as  we  all  do,  the  needs  of  the  country,  which  the  bulldlnjj  In- 
dustry alone  can  serve,  it  has  seemed  to  us  to  be  our  plain  duty,  first,  to  pn- 
vide,  as  far  as  we  may,  for  the  transportation  of  fuel  and  foodstuffs.  We  have 
been  extremely  reluctant  to  issue  priority  orders  for  particular  commoditi*'^. 
for  experience  has  abundantly  shown  that  they  have  the  inevitable  effect  of  de- 
creasing the  total  amount  of  transportation  which  can  be  performe*!  In  a  time 
of  emergency.  We  have  endeavored  to  open  the  congested  gateways,  and  to 
this  end  have  established  in  29  of  the  principal  railroad  centers  terminal  c'om- 
mittees,  which  are  daily  cooperating  with  the  local  committees  of  the  car  serv- 
ice commission  of  the  American  Railroad  Association.  These  conuuittees  have 
been  extremely  helpful  in  clearing  up  the  congestion  and  in  adjusting  trafli<- 
difficulties.  Innumerable  matters  have  been  taken  up  with  them  or  with  our 
bureau  of  service  here.  The  order  for  the  rerouting  of  freight  in  the  interest 
of  expedition  and  to  avoid  congestion  has  itself  released  a  large  amount  «•! 
<»fjiiipment. 

Very  truly,  5'ours,  Clyde  B.  Aitchison, 

Commissioticr. 


29  West  Thirty- ninth  Street, 

Xew  York  City,  July  SO,  J920. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

\i  ashiiigfon,  /).  G. 

Gentlemen:  Testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Reconstruction  ami 
Production  has  revealed  the  most  s.rlous  coal  shortage \)n  record  in  New  York 
State  and  New  York  City.  Do  priority  orders  thus  far  Issued  provide  relief 
for  these  sections? 

It  Is  alleged  that  cars  diverted  to  the  coal  trade  by  your  recent  priority  orders 
are  being  held  In  transit  and  at  terlulnals  for  speculative  purposes.  An  authori- 
tative statement  as  to  the  number  of  coal  cars  delayed  In  transit  and  held  at 
terminals  throughout  the  country,  h.'is  been  requested.  The  enforcement  of  ar. 
order  by  your  CommiF.slon  prohibiting  more  than  one  reconslgnment  of  coal  t-ar»* 
has  been  very  strongly  urged  by  all. 

It  has  been  represented  that  coal  cars  needed  for  shipment  of  coal  to  the  in- 
dustries of  this  country  are  being  used  In  large  numbers  in  the  carryinj?  of 
conl  to  tidewater  for  export  and  that  a  reasonable  but  effective  curtailment  of 
cars  to  1m*  used  In  supplying  the  export  trade  would  reduce  the  price  of  coal  ir. 
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this  country,  would  relieve  the  domestic  shortujre  of  copI,  and  would  release  cars 
f«ir  general  industry.  Tliere  is  an  impression  abroad  that  your  Commission  has 
SMiijotime  since  issued  orders  rcqiiirinp:  shippers  to  secure  i»eruiils  from  your 
iHKly  for  all  coal  exported,  but  that  tl.is  permit  system  has  resulted  in  no  cur- 
tailment. 

For  your  information,  I  am  inclosing  copy  of  telegram  bearing  particularly 
on  the  subject  of  curbing  of  con  I  exports,  just  receive<l  from  Mr.  Louis  J.  Hill, 
chair  man  of  the  board,  Great  Northern  Kailroad. 

In  view  of  the  unfavorable  consequences  to  general  industry  of  the  continued 
hijrh  price  of  coal;  in  view  of  the  importance  of  relieving  the  cnr  shortage  in 
some  degree,  at  least;  and  in  view  of  the  impending  demand  for  cars  in  the 
movement  of  crops,  etc.,  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  have  under  consideration 
orders  which  will  effectually  prevent  the  reconsignment  of  cars  and  which  will 
In  fact  restrict  the  exix>rt  of  coal. 

This  ctmimittee  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  from  Chairman  Clark, 
Commissioner  Altchison,  or  other  members  of  your  Commission,  in  person,  as  to 
these  measures,  and  also  to  be  enlightened  as  to  the  practical  effectiveness  of 
the  priority  orders  issued  during  the  past  two  months  which  were  designed  to 
relieve  the  coal  shortage,  and  as  to  the  prospect  of  cars  for  moving  construction 
materials  so  necessary  at  this  time  for  relief  of  the  housing  shortage  now  in- 
creasing throughout  the  United  States. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Chairman. 


No.  29  West  Thibty-Ninth  Street, 

New  Yobk,  N.  Y.,  August  6,  1920. 
Intekstate  Commerce  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentixmen  :  We  are  'n  receipt  of  a  telegram,  signed  by  Commissioner  Aitchi- 
srm,  stating  that  he  has  been  designated  by  your  commission  to  appear  before 
this  committee.  We  have  wired  Mr.  Aitchison  to-day  requesting  that  he  appear 
on  Friday,  August  13,  and  hope  that  this  date  will  be  agreeable  to  him. 

Th's  committee  was  very  glad,  indeed,  to  learn  of  the  issuance  by  your  com- 
mission of  the  amendment  to  service  order  No.  9,  which,  it  is  said,  will  release 
ir>.(.iOO  open-top  cars  for  the  loading  of  any  and  all  commodities  requiring  this 
type  of  equipment,  which  cars  heretofore,  under  the  provision  of  service  orders 
Niis,  6,  7.  and  9  were  confined  exclusively  to  the  loading  of  coal. 

We  are  also  pleased  to  learn  of  your  order  to  the  carriers,  authorizing  them 
to  make  heavy  demurrage  charges  to  the  end  that  coal  cars  may  not  be  use<l 
for  speculative  pur|)Oses  through  storage  and  reconsignment.  Do  we  under- 
stund  correctly  that  th's  order  is  permissive  and  not  mandatory,  and  that  the 
carriers  are  given  the  option  of  making  these  charges?  The  feeling  expressed 
in  eoinmu nictations,  addressed  to  the  committee,  has  been  that  the  situation  was 
8uffi<*iently  grave  to  require  the  actual  enforcement  of  measures  restr  cting  the 
use  of  cars  diverted  from  general  Industry  to  the  coal  Industry,  when  used  for 
speculation.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Aitchison  will  bring  before  this  com- 
mittee evidence  as  to  the  extent  of  the  abuse  resulting  from  the  recons  gnment 
privilege  and  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  recent  order. 

Ftegarding  rates,  your  commission  has  wisely  authorized  the  carriers  to  in- 
crease their  rates  in  order  that  they  may  secure  revenue  adequate  to  their  needs. 
We  understand  that  these  rates  are  now  being  compiled  by  the  carriers  for 
tilinp  with  your  body  and  for  approval. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Reconstru^'tlon  and  Production  is  much  concerned  as 
ti>  the  consequences  of  the  increas<^  which  may  be  made  upon  low-grade  commodi- 
ties!, snch  as  sand,  gravel,  crushed  rock,  brick,  cement,  and  other  building  nuite- 
T'mls.  The  value  of  these  conmiodities  is  so  low  that  increases  in  freight  rates 
b^ar  especially  heavy  upon  such  traffic.       * 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  to  you  the  well-known  principle  that  railroad  rates 
must  necessarily  be  related  to  the  value  of  the  commodity ;  that  high  rates  on 
low-^ade  commodities  may  prevent  traffic  from  moving  and  thus  reduce  tlie 
tonnage  and  revenues  of  the  carriers ;  and  that  if  the  basic  materials  of  industry 
are  charged  a  rate  that  limits  their  movement,  the  result  is  a  restriction  of 
peneral  indu.stry  with  the  consequent  loss  of  traffic  to  the  carriers  and  a  much 
mfU'e  serious  loss  to  society. 
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These  considerations  make  It  seem  Improbable  that  it  will  be  found  wise  or 
indeed  possible  to  increase  the  rates  on  the  basic  building  materials  by  a  iier- 
centage  as  great  as  the  increase  in  the  transportation  charges  plact»d  iii*>n 
classified  freight  and  commodities  of  relatively  high  value. 

At  the  present  time  tlie  rates  on  sand,  brick,  and  similar  construction  mate- 
rials are  comparatively  high  in  consequence  of  the  increase  in  rates  ai!«>WHl 
to  the  carriers  during  the  war,  at  which  time  we  are  told  the  rates  on  building 
materials  were  advanced  50  per  cent,  wliile  other  commodities  sustained  an 
advance  of  some  2o  i)er  cent.  Indeed,  these  rates  established  during  the  war 
were  a  part  of  a  system  of  embargoing  the  movement  of  materials  not  nei*ei>sarT 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

If  the  rates  upon  basic  materials  are  now  further  increased  by  40  per  cent 
or  to  any  very  material  degree,  the  transportation  charges  will  Inevitably  s*ri- 
ously  limit  the  movement  of  building  materials  and  the  amount  of  construction 
work  which  can  be  carried  and  covered  by  rentals  sufficiently  low  to  meet  th^ 
housing  problem. 

For  the  reas(ms  herein  set  forth,  this  committee  earnestly  urges  upon  y«nir 
conmiisslon  that  In  giving  consideration  to  the  new  rate  schedules  when  .suli- 
mitted  by  the  carriers,  you  will  make  such  an  adjustmei)t  In  the  rates  as  will 
cause  the  different  kintls  of  freight  to  bear  the  burden  In  proportion  to  their 
ability  to  pay.  It  is  the  belief  of  this  committee  that  rates  on  goods  of  hi;:b 
value  should  be  Increased  a  greater  percentage  than  the  rates  on  goods  of  1h» 
value. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  James. 
STATEMENT  OF  HE.  FRANCIS  B.  JAMES,  OF  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Jameh.  My  name  is  Francis  B.  James  and  I  maintain  an  office 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  make  a  specialty  of  transportation  mat- 
ters before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  before  the 
State  public  utility  commission. 

I  am  expressly  authorized  to-day  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  pavinir- 
brick  interest,  but  what  I  say  as  to  paving  brick  is  equally  applicable 
to  all  building  material.  I  participated  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  Ex  parte  74,  the  general  advance  rate  case,  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association,  the 
National  Face  Brick  Association,  and  the  National  Hollow  BuiM- 
ing  Tile  Association. 

I  have  just  finished  a  trial  of  a  case  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  occupying  some  18  days  on  behalf  of  those  three  associa- 
tions. I  want  to  address  myself  to  three  points :  First,  as  to  the  «•« 
of  equipment  in  the  transportation  of  raw  materials  intende<l  for 
export  purpose;  the  second,  as  to  equality  of  the  orders  and  the 
powers  assumed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  issue 
of  the  12-service  orders;  third,  as  to  the  regulation  of  intrastate 
traffic  and  the  equipment  necessary  therefor  by  the  State  public  serv- 
ice commission  in  reference  to  intrastate  traffic. 

I  might  say  in  a  particular  matter  I  represented  in  which  I  have 
just  presented  in  a  brief  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
under  these  orders  that  for  f his  one  particular  client  in  intrastate 
movement,  70  per  cent  of  its  product  moves  intrastate,  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  traffic  is  being  regulated  by  the  Interstate  Commerrt 
Commission  claimed  under  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Comment 
Board,  although  70  per  cent  of  the  traffic  is  completely  intrastate 
business  and  is  moving  in  intrastate  vehicles  and  properly  subject 
to  the  State  laws  governing  the  intrastate  commerce. 

International  benevolence  has  so  entirely  engrossed  the  thoughts 
of  the  people  that  our  own  American  national  economic  condition 
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lias  not  been  seen  in  its  due  and  proper  position.  A  great  volume  of 
uMT  raw  materials  have  gone  abroad  instead  of  being  turned  into 
finished  products  at  home.  This  exportation  has  consumed  millions 
'  f  car  days  and  withdrawn  equipment  for  necessary  use  at  home  for 
fJie  distribution  of  material  so  necessary  for  housing  and  thus  abnor- 
mally increased  the  cost  of  construction  and  exorbitant  rents.  It 
has  curtailed  the  distribution  of  paving  material  and  prevented  the 
'^instruction  and  repair  of  roadways,  and  thus  limited  trucking  which 
mitrht  have  in  turn  helped  the  transportation  problem. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  to-day  upon  the  subject  of  export  coal. 
For  the  11  months  ending  May,  1920,  19,844,072  tons  of  coal  were 
>i3ipped  abroad  in  export.  As  Mr.  Aitchison  found  from  his  files 
and  which  verifies  the  statement  I  have  here  in  the  month  of  June, 
r>2**,  2,175,000  tons  of  coal  was  exported.  Taking  the  average  equip- 
ment merely  as  50  tons  of  coal,  although  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
Railroad  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  has  provided  some 
H]iupment  of  75  tons  per  oar,  but  taking  the  normal  car  tonnage  of 
.'•*»  tons  per  car,  the  shipment  of  practically  20,000,000  tons  of  coal 
for  the  11  months  ending  May,  1920,  would  represent  400,000  open- 
top  cars. 

Mr.  Aitchison  said  that  it  was  reported  to  him  that  a  car  had 
Wen  returned  in  two  da  vs.  It  is  generally  conceded,  taking  the 
PrM?ohontas  fields  and  the  ^ew  River  district,  which  produces  a  semi- 
Ijituminous  coal  which  is  a  great  favorite  bunking  coal  and  a  great 
favorite  export  coal,  I  find  from  the  statistics  that  I  have  and  also 
from  the  statement  made  bv  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
the  Saar  Valley  case  in  which  I  participated  as  counsel  and  which 
«^Hs  handed  down  only  10  days  ago,  they  said  that  it  takes  10  days  foi: 
the  round  trip — that  is,  the  loading  and  empty  movement.  Taking 
ihe  cars  then  for  the  11  months  ending  May,  1920,  will  take  400,000 
o[>en-top  cars.  For  11  month,  10  days  movement  for  each  car  empty 
and  loaded,  would  represent  4,000,000  car  days  for  the  export  busi- 
ness alone. 

Xow,  I  don't  say  we  ought  not  to  export  coal.  I  represent  clients 
in  the  New  River  district  who  do  export  coal,  but  there  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  the  necessity  at  home  for  the  use  of  equip- 
ment. The^use  of  equipment  for  the  coal  into  New  England  which 
^ould  go  by  tidewater,  the  movement  of  coal  into  the  Northwest 
that  there  might  have  been  utilized  some  of  these  4,000,000  car  days, 
of  open-top  cars  for  the  movement  of  sand,  gravel,  and  brick  and 
hollow  building  tile,  and  as  I  understand  recently  they  have  been 
mo^-ing  cement  in  open-top  cars. 

Xow,  I  am  not  picking  out  coal.  I  am  only  stating  that  as  an 
illustration;  I  can  give  any  other  illustration,  the  illustration  of 
wheat,  as  a  raw  material.  For  the  11  months  ending  May,  1920, 
there  were  exported  13,611,590  bushels  of  wheat.  Taking  60  pounds 
to  the  bushel  would  be  6,575,089,140  pounds;  60  tons  to  the  car 
would  leave  for  the  11  months  the  use  of  10,220  cars.  If  we  take 
'M)  days,  which  I  think  is  quite  low,  for  the  loaded  and  empty  move- 
ment that  would  represent  3,270,000  car  days. 

Taking  as  another  illustration  lumber — and  I  represent  lumber 
interests,  too,  that  are  engaged  in  the  export  business.  Taking  a 
thousand  feet  of  lumber  per  ton — there  are  400,000  feet  of  lumber — 
would  represent  400,000  tons  of  lumber,  or  800,000,000  pounds  of 
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lumber.  Taking  the  average  loading  at  60,000  pounds  to  the  cai 
would  represent  14,000  cars.  This  lumber  moves  from  the  far  West 
and  takes  an  average  of  60  days  on  the  loaded-car  movement  and  rep- 
resents in  the  11  months  800,000  car  days  for  the  export  of  lumber. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  some  of  the  equipment  and  some  of  those 
car  days  ought  to  be  utilized  for  the  necessary  movement  of  paving 
brick  and  for  paving  material  in  the  construction  of  our  roads,  many 
of  which  are  in  very  bad  repairs,  many  of  which  are,  most  of  which 
must  be,  reconstructed  because  they  were  originally  built  only  for 
pleasure  travel  for  the  use  now  of  the  truck  to  relieve  congested 
railroad  transportation. 

During  the  war  manufacturers  of  brick  were  practically  prohibited 
from  making  brick  on  account  of  the  fuel  supply  unless  they  were 
making  brick  and  building  material  only  for  governmental  purposes. 

I  want  to  next  turn  to  the  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  the  remarks  I  have  to  make  are  as  to  all  of  these  orders. 
All  of  these  orders  are  directed  to  carriers,  subject  to  the  act  to  reirii- 
late  commerce,  and  any  railroad,  no  matter  how  short,  if  it  inter- 
changes traffic  that  originates  on  its  line  and  goes  to  a  destination 
beyond  a  straight  line,  that  road  becomes  subject  to  the  interstate 
commerce  act.  But  the  mere  fact  that  a  carrier  is  subject  to  the 
interstate  commerce  act  does  not  mean  that  all  of  its  traffic  is  subject 
to  the  interstate  commerce  act  and  subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  It  is  only  so  much  of  its  traffic  as  moves  in  interstate 
commerce  and  is  of  a  character  subject  to  the  interstate  commerce  act. 
That  part  of  the  traffic  which  moves  in  intrastate,  those  articles  which 
move  in  cars  intrastate,  are  not  subject  to  regulation  by  the  commis- 
sion, but  are  subject  to  the  State  railroad  commissions. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  subparagraph  a  of  paragraph  2  and  to 
paragraph  2  of  section  1  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  as  amended 
and  supplement,  as  follows : 

The  provisions  of  this  act  shaU  not  apply  to  the  transportation  of  passenpers 
or  property,  or  to  the  receiving,  delivering,  storage,  or  handling  of  property 
wholly  within  one  State  and  not  shipped  to  or  from  a  foreign  country  fn)m  or 
to  jiny  place  In  the  United  States  as  aforesaid. 

That  is  a  general  ))rovision.  Section  A  defines  the  powere  of  the 
Interetate  Commerce  Commission  and  giveS  jurisdiction  over  all  traf- 
fic in  interstate  commerce,  so,  to  make  the  act  beyond  doubt  a  con- 
stitutional enactment  it  must  contain  that  provision. 

Now,  when  they  came  to  frame  the  car-service  section  of  the  art 
so  as  to  preclude  the  idea  that  as  to  car  service  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  should  have  jurisdiction  not  only  over  vehicle 
cars  and  otherwise  moving  in  interstate  commerce  and  also  over  the 
cars  for  the  movement  of  articles  moving  in  intrastate  commerce,  sec- 
tion 17  refers  to  this  proviso.  This  is  a  part  of  the  car-service  section 
provision  of  section  1,  the  enlargement  of  the  Esch  Act  of  car  service, 
and  reads  as  follows : 

Provided,  hotvevcr.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  impair  or  affect  the  right  «>f 
a  State,  in  the  exercise  of  Its  police  power,  to  require  just  and  reasonable  freljrht 
and  passenger  service  for  Intrastate  business,  except  In  so  far  as  such  require 
nient  Is  inconsistent  with  any  lawful  order  of  the  commission  made  under  the 
provision  of  this  act. 

You  will  notice  that  this  proviso  does  not  say  inconsistent  with  anv 
order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  but  any  lawful  order 
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'•f  the  Interhtate  Commerce  Commission.    From  the  broad  language 

osed  in  the  car-service  section  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 

■jiission  act.  as  amended  by  the  transportation  act  of  1920,  beginning 

"ith  parapraph  10  of  the  section,  it  was  undoubtedly  the  belief  of 

Ti ingress  that  it  was  necessarj^  to  show  the  constitutionality  of  the 

ar-service  section  in  the  interstate-commerce  act  as  amended  b)"^  the 

transp>ortation  act  of  1920  and  insert  this  proviso,  because  Congress 

umlcmbtedly  had  in  mind  what  had  been  said  by  the  Chief  Justice 

"f  the  United  States,  Mr.  Justice  White,  in  the  employers'  liability 

•-ases,   cited  January  6,  1908,  reported  in   United   States  Reports, 

volume  207,  page  463,  which  provides  as  follows : 

Tile  act  then  being  addressed  to  all  conmum  carriers  engaged  in  Interstate 
•>»riii;iert.-e,  and  Imposing  a  liability  upon  them  in  favor  of  any  of  their  em- 
I'iiiyees,  without  qnalififatien  or  restriction  as  to  the  business  In  which  the  car- 
riers <fr  their  enipltjyees  may  be  ongage<l  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  of  necessity 
•D'  lodes  subjects  wholly  outside  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce. 
Withtiut  stopping  tt>  consider  the  numerous  iustanci  s  whi're.  altliough  a  common 
iirrier  1j«  engiiged  in  interstate  connnerce,  such  carrier  may  in  the  nature  of 
■flings  silso  transact  business  not  Interstate  commerce,  although  such  local  busi- 
L«^s  may  indirectly  be  related  to  interstate  commerce,  a  few  illustrations  showing 
"ii**  operation  of  the  statute  as  to  matters  wholly  independent  of  interstate  com- 
liiertv  will  sc*rve  to  nuike  clear  the  extent  of  the  power  which  is  exerted  by  the 
statute. 

To  make  them  valid  and  lawful  orders  and  constitutional  ordei^ 
they  should  have  inserted  in  them  the  words  "  as  to  interstate  com- 
merce," so  as  to  thereby  bv  necessary  inaplication  exclude  from  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ov«r 
vehicles  of  transportation  and  articles  contained  in  such  business  in 
intrastate  commerce. 

Now,  as  these  orders  read,  the  agents  of  the  commission  and  the 
American  railroads,  to  the  American  Railway  Association,  which  is 
maintained  and  officered  by  employees  of  the  railroads  of  the  country, 
point  to  these  orders  because  they  do  not  contain  these  limitations 
and  apply  them  indifferently  to  interstate  and  intrastate  commerce. 

Coming,  now,  to  my  third  point,  of  the  matter  of  intrastate  com- 
merce, and  whether  vehicles  m  such  intrastate  commerce  should  be 
left  to  the  public  utility  conmiissions  of  the  various  States,  I  would 
like  to  quote  as  an  illustration  the  statutes  of  three  States.  First  I 
want  to  call  attention  to  the  New  York  public  service  commission 
law,  as  is  contained  in  chapter  480,  section  37 : 

1.  Every  railroad  corporation  or  other  common  carrier  engaged  In  the  trans- 
portation of  property  shall,  upon  reasonable  notice,  furnish  to  all  persons  and 
''«»riM>rations  who  may  apply  therefor  and  offer  property  for  transportation,  suffi- 
Went  and  suitable  cars  for  the  transportation  of  such  property  In  carload  lots. 
Every  railroad  corporation  and  street  railroad  corporation  shall  have  sufficient 
cars  and  motive  power  to  meet  all  requirements  for  the  transi>ortation  of  passen- 
eers  aand  property  which  may  reasonably  be  anticipated,  unless  relieved  there- 
from by  order  of  the  commission.     In  case,  at  any  particular  time,  a  common 
carrier  has  not  sufficient  oars  to  meet  all  requirements  for  the  transportation 
of  property  in  carload  lots,  all  cars  available  to  it  for  such  purposes  shall  be 
'listributed  among  the  several  applicants  therefor  without  discrimination  be- 
tween shippers,  localities,  or  competitive  or  noncompetitive  points,  but  prefer- 
ence may  always  be  given  in  the  supply  of  cars  for  shipment  of  live  stock  or 
r)erishable  property. 

In  other  words,  when  the  distribution  of  cars  for  intrastate  traffic 
under  the  clear  and  undoubted  jurisdiction  of  the  State  public  service 
commissions,  they  may  give  preference  only  to  two  classes  of  freight — 
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first,  for  shipments  of  live  stock,  and,  second,  for  perishable  prop- 
erty. 

The  statutes  of  Ohio,  General  Code,  sections  520  and  522,  deal 
with  the  same  subject,  and  the  Ohio  statutes  are  very  similar  with 
the  New  York  statutes  and  allowed  preference  in  precisely  the  same 
two  cases,  namelv,  for  live  stock  and  perishable  property. 

The  statutes  or  JPennsylvania  are  a  little  different.  It  is  rumored 
and  talked  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  great  power  and  in- 
fluence for  shaping  public  opinion  as  it  may  exist  in  the  general 
assembly  of  that  State.  The  law  of  Pennsylvania  is  very  much  like 
the  laws  of  New  York  and  Ohio  and  the  statutes  generally  of  the 
various  States,  except  in  Pennsylvania.  The  legislature  of  that 
body  has  been  willing  to  subordinate  its  actions  to  the  actions  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  because,  after  having  provi- 
sion similar  to  the  New  York  statute,  similar  to  the  Ohio  statute, 
and  similar  to  the  statutes  in  most  of  the  States,  it  goes  on  to  pro- 
vide that  as  to  the  distribution  of  cars,  etc.,  it  is  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  rule  of  distribution  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Now,  this  matter  of  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  prescribe  orders  directed  to  all  common  carriers  subject 
to  the  interstate  commerce  act,  whether  pertaining  to  intrastate 
traffic  or  interstate  traffic,  are  presented  in  a  brief  which  I  presented 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  August  11,  and,  if  I  may, 
I  would  like  to  file  copies  of  that  brief. 

Senator  Ke>'yon.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  them. 

Mr.  James.  And  have  one  of  them  copied  in  the  record.  The  brief 
contains  a  copy  of  the  Ohio  statute.  It  may  be  that  you  would  like 
to  have  for  your  file  a  copy  of  the  New  York  State  statute,  so  I  will 
hand  you  that  and  also  a  copy  of  the  Pennsylvania  statute. 

Now,  these  are  not  views  prompted  by  retainers  of  clients,  because 
in  the  early  part  of  1919  Byrne  &  Co.,  of  Washington,  published  Mr. 
Clark's  testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce, and  I  prepared  for  them  an  introduction  to  that  volume,  and 
in  that  volume  I  then  stated,  which  I  want  to  repeat,  that  we  have 
an  indestructible  union  of  indestructible  States,  and  I  thoroughly 
believe  in  an  indestructible  interstate  commerce  act  to  reflate  our 
national  commerce,  but  I  likewise  believe  in  an  indestructible  intra- 
state commission  to  regulate  and  control  our  intrastate  commerce, 
and  I  believe  to-day,  speaking  concretely  of  paving  brick  for  which 
I  specially  appear,  and  I  am  speaking  for  every  building  material, 
many  kinds  of  which  move  in  larger  volumes  in  intrastate  comment 
than  interstate,  that  I  believe  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comnii>- 
sion  might  well  modify  its  orders,  not  for  the  purpose  of  makin^:  them 
constitutional  and  lawful  but  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  leave 
to  these  intrastate  commissions  the  matter  of  the  car  distribution 
as  to  the  movement  of  articles,  including  paving  brick,  includin*! 
building  material  in  intrastate  commerce.    I  thank  you. 

Senator  Kenyox.  The  committee  will  adjourn  to  meet  at  Balti- 
more on  Wednesday  next  at  10  o'clock  in  the  United  States  district 
court  room.  Federal  Building. 
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WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  18,  1920. 

United  States  Senate, 
Select  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Production, 

Baltimore^  Md, 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
n  the  United  States  court  room,  post-ofRce  building,  Senator  William 
M.  Calder  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Calder  (chairman)  and  Kenyon;  also  Mr. 
Franklin  T.  Miller,,  assistant  to  conmiittee. 

STATEMENT  OF  HOIT.  WILLIAM  F.  BKOENIITG,  CITY  MAYOK, 

BALTIMOKE,  MB. 

Mayor  Broening.  Gentlemen,  you  are  all  doubtless  aware  that 
I'on^ess  has  appointed  a  special  committee  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ng  inquiry  as  to  housing  conditions  throughout  the  country.  When 
kve,  the  citizens  of  Baltimore,  learned  of  the  appointment  of  this 
committee,  we  deemed  it  desirable  to  have  the  committee  hold  at 
east  one  of  its  hearings  in  this  city,  believing  it  probable  that  in- 
formation could  be  secured  here  that  might  be  of  aid  to  the  committee 
n  the  work  intrusted  to  it,  and  we  therefore  extended  them  an 
invitation  to  come  here,  in  response  to  which  the  committee  has  seen 
It  to  honor  us  by  convening  one  of  its  hearings  in  this  room  to-day, 
md  that  is  our  purpose  here  this  morning. 

We  all  recognize  that  this  condition  is  acute  all  over  the  country, 
ind  it  is  a  problem  that  is  deserving  of  very  serious  coHsideration.  I 
ippreciate  the  spirit  of  cooperation  manifested  by  the  different  civic 
todies  and  business  associations,  and  their  assurance  of  cooperation, 
ind  the  desire  upon  the  part  of  all  those  connected  with  those  asso- 
nations  to  give  such  information  as  they  may  have  to  the  com- 
nittee. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  remain  during  the  entire  hearing, 
IS  I  have  just  returned  this  morning  and  there  are  important  matters 
waiting  for  me  at  the  city  hall,  but  I  have  simply  stopped  in  here 
in  order  to  welcome  the  committee  to  Baltimore,  and  to  assure  them 
of  our  appreciation  of  the  honor  they  have  bestowed  upon  us  in  ac- 
Lepting  our  invitation  to  come  here,  and  to  assure  them  of  our  earnest 
desire  to  cooperate  with  them ;  and  I  wish  to  commend  the  work  that 
they  are  doing  for  those  who  are  gathered  here,  and  to  bespeak  for 
them  your  earnest  cooperation  to  the  end  that  the  work  tftiey  are  doing 
mav  be  fruitful  of  some  good  results. 

Senator,  we  thank  you  for  the  honor  that  you  have  shown  us  by 
calling  one  of  your  hearings  here,  and  I  feel  assured  that  you  will 
receive  from  the  business  interests  of  Baltimore  and  others  assembled 
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here  that  cooperation  that  ought  to  be  helpful  in  the  investigation 
that  you  are  making. 

The  Chairman.  We  Ihank  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  very  much.  Gentle- 
men, this  is  a  special  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  on  Re- 
construction and  Production,  sitting  under  a  resolution  passed  b^'  the 
Senate.  The  shortage  of  housing,  as  many  of  you  know,  is  nation- 
wide. It  arises  from  many  causes,  dating  back  perhaps  to  the 
beginning  of  the  European  war — the  leaning  of  capital  and  business 
generally  toward  war  projects  dating  from  the  early  days  of  tho 
European  war,  and  then  during  the  years  1917  and  1918  our  own 
Government  forbade  building  of  any  character,  except  that  imme- 
diately necessary  for  war  purposes,  f^he  result  is  that  we  have  thi> 
great  shortage  throughout  the  Nation.  It  is  estimated  by  some  to  be 
as  high  as  2,000,000  nouses  short.  I  doubt  if  it  is  as  great  as  that, 
but  I  feel,  as  a  result  of  my  inquiry,  that  perhaps  we  are  a  million 

houses  short. 

We  liave  come  here  at  tlie  invitation  of  your  mayor,  your  governor, 
and  your  two  Senators,  and  your  Representatives  in  Congress,  ami 
your  chamber  of  commerce,  board  of  trade,  import  and  export  board 
of  trade,  merchants'  and  manufacturers'  association,  buildings'  ex- 
change, lumber  exchange,  federation  of  labor.  Rotary  Club,  and 
Kiwanis  Club.  v 

Those  organizations  are  evidently  alive  to  your  needs.  The  com- 
mittee has  come  to  Baltimore  to  be  informed  as  to  your  housing 
shortage,  and  we  want  to  know  what  you  believe  the  remedy  should 
be ;  and  we  are  here  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  find  out  what  your 
troubles  are  and  what  you  think  will  help  in  the  situation.  Neces- 
sarily, the  w^itnesses  must  be  limited  in  the  time  they  occupy.  We 
have  been  given  a  list  of  perhaps  50  or  60  gentlemen  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  this  subject  who  would  like  to  be  heard ;  but,  of  course, 
we  can  not  hear  all  of  them. 

We  would  like,  first,  to  have  the  viewpoint  of  Baltimore  from  the 
standpoint  of  your  own  housing  situation — ^the  actual  conditions  in 
Baltimore — and  after  that  we  would  like  to  know  something  about 
your  transportation  problems,  and  something  about  ,your  nnaneial 
problems. 

Now,  Mr.  Scates,  who  is  secretary  of  your  builders'  league,  has 
suggested  that  the  gentleman  who  can  perhaps  give  us  a  general 
survey  of  the  whole  situation,  as  well  as  anybody  else,  is  Mr.  George 
C.  Smith,  director  of  the  industrial  bureau  of  the  board  of  trade, 
and  we  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Smith  first. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  GEOBGE  C.  SMITH,  DIBECTOK  INSITSTBIAL 
BITBEAir,  BOABD  OF  TBADE  OF  BALTIMOBE,  MD. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  there  has  been  a  gorwl 
deal  of  hysteria  in  Baltimore  as  well  as  throughout  the  country  dur- 
ing the  pastifew  months  concerning  a  reported  housing  shortajre. 
The  industrial  bureau  of  the  board  of  trade  being  engaged  prin- 
cipally in  the  bringing  of  new  industries  to  Baltimore  and  encourag- 
ing the  growth  ot  local  industries  already  established,  felt  that  it 
was  essential  for  that  bodv  to  have  accurate  information  concemimr 
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tlie  housing  situation  in  Baltimore,  in  order  to  intelligently  direct 
its  efforts  toward  this  industrial  growth.  We  are  now  in  the  midst 
of  a  general  housing  survey,  which  I  should  like  to  ask  the  permis- 
sion of  the  committee  to  present  in  full  through  the  mails,  when  that 
rei)ort  is  completed. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  send  that  to  us  at  No.  29  West  Thirty- 
ninth  Street,  New  York  City,  addressed  to  me,  we  will  be  very  much 
ol)li<red  to  you. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  I  w^ant  to-day  to  speak  only  of  the  shortage 
part  of  that  survey — the  existing:  housing  shortage. 

Baltimore  for  years  had  l)een  a  city  with  a  large,  number  of  vacant 
properties.  Real  estate  in  Baltimore  had  been  stagnant  because  of  a 
considerable  number  of  improved  properties  which  were  idle,  con- 
sequently, it  was  a  city  of  low  rents — in  1914  averaging  only  54  per 
cent  of  the  rentals  generally  received  for  similar  quarters  in  the 
metropolitan  district  of  New^  York.  That  vacancy  situation  has  been 
wipe<l  out  through  industrial  growth  of  recent  years.  I  think  it  is 
well  for  us  to  consider  something  of  the  growth  and  the  elimination 
of  vacancies,  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  houses 
needed  in  Baltimore  at  this  time. 

From  the  year  1900  to  1910 — in  that  decade — the  city  of  Baltimore 
grew  49,500  in  population.  There  were  built  in  the  city  17.770 
houses,  or  one  house  for  each  2.8  persons  added  to  the  population. 
ObWously  during  those  10  years  we  were  building  more  houses  than 
the  city  was  absorbing,  because  people  lived  more  than  2.8  persons  to 
the  house.  During  the  years  from  1910  to  1919,  inclusive,  the  city 
grew  about  176,00!o,  of  which  93,800  can  be  accounted  for  through 
annexation,  and  81,000  represents  the  growth  of  the  city  of  Balti- 
more within  that  time  within  its  old  boundary  limits. 

During  those  10  years,  with  81,000  new^  people  added  to  the  popula- 
tion, there  were  18,800  and  some  odd  houses  permitted,  or  one  house 
for  each  4.3  persons;  so  in  the  second  case  we  were  building  one 
hou.se  for  each  4.3  persons  added  to  the  population,  as  against 
one  house  for  each  2.8  persons  during  the  first  decade  of  this  century ; 
and  it  was  during  the  second  decade,  when  because  of  slow  building 
operations,  because  of  a  tremendous  industrial  growth  here  through 
the  influx  of  war  industries  and  the  handling  of  war  contracts  by  our 
e^tablished  industries,  that  we  passed  from  a  period  of  surplus 
houses  to  a  period  of  shortage. 

There  was  a  police  census  made  in  October,  1917,  which  show^^d 
3.247  houses  empty  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

The  Chairman.  You  sav  "  houses."  Does  that  mean  accommoda- 
lions  for  that  many  families? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  many  dwelling  places;  yes;  3,247  in  October, 
1917.  Since  October,  1917,  or  in  1918  and  1919,  permits  were  issued 
for  3,248  houses  of  the  two  and  three  story  brick  character  and  some- 
thing over  800  frame  house,  or,  in  other  words,  for  the  vacant  prop- 
erties in  October,  1917,  and  the  houses  permitted  since  that  time,  and 
not  taking  into  consideration  the  apartment  houses  that  were  built, 
or  the  conversion  from  old  properties  into  multiple  domiciles,  of 
which  there  have  l>een  a  good  many — certainly  enough  to  take  care 
of  the  houses  permitted  and  not  built — we  find  7,400  vacant  houses 
taken  up  and  new  houses  permitted  for  construction  since  October, 
1917.  1 
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The  police  census,  carefully  analyzed^  showed  an  increase  in  popu- 
latidn  of  about  21,000;  that  is,  not  during  that  time,  but  there  were 
absorbed  in  Baltimore  vacant  properties  and  new  properties  to  the 
extent  of  one  house  for  each  three  people  added  to  the  population — 
certainly  not  a  congestion.  ijSo  I  think  it  is  very  eviaent  that  we 
began  this  year  in  about  this  situation:  No  more  empty  houses  in 
Baltimore — a  condition  which  had  previously  not  existed  in  this  city 
for  a  great  many  years — and  through  the  fact  that  people  could  not 
readily  move  about  the  city  from  one  property  to  another,  for  the 
first  time  possibly  in  their  lives,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  hysteria 
created. 

Now,  since  January  1,  1920,  the  city  will  show  an  increase  in 
population,  through  the  advent  of  some  new  industries,  of  approxi- 
mately 10,000  persons,  requiring,  on  the  ratio  of  absorbed  houses, 
about  3,330  houses. 

There  will  not  be  over  2,300  houses  built  in  Baltimore  this  year; 
so  we  are  going  to  find  ourselves  at  the  end  of  this  year  short  actually 
demanded  1,000  workmen's  homes  or  houses,  in  addition  to  which  we 
will  undoubtedly  be  short  a  sufficient  number  of  houses  to  give  us 
that  advantage  of  development  that  should  exist  in  any  community ; 
that  is,  some  empty  houses  to  which  new  families  can  come.  \Ve 
ftre  probably  short  not  less  than  2,500  houses  at  this  time. 

Senator  Kenyon.  When  you  speak  of  these  houses  I  notice  once  in 
a  while  that  you  speak  of  them  as  "  workmen's  houses."  Is  all  this 
house  shortage  that  you  speak  of  to  be  understood  as  existing 
amongst  that  class  of  houses? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  I  am  speaking  particularly  from  the  industrial 
standpoint.  We  will  be  short  at  the  end  of  this  year  not  less  than 
2,500  houses  for  industrial  workmen — a  thousand  net  now  in  de- 
mand, and  certainly  1,500  to  make  the  situation  comfortable. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Then  this  problem  with  you  is  a  problem  for  the 
industrial  workers? 

Mr.  Smith.  From  my  standpoint,  yes ;  that  is  the  only  standpoint 
I  am  competent  to  speak  from. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  there  is  no  shortage  of  houses  for  people  of 
moderate  means,  so  to  speak? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  know  definitely  that  there  is,  but  that  has  not  come 
under  my  survey.  Now,  we  are  facing  this  situation :  In  the  last  14 
months  102  new  industries  have  been  brought  to  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, which  w^ll  require  some  21,000  employees.  We  are  to-day 
probably  the  most  rapidly  growing  industrial  city  in  the  United 
States.  Those  new  industries  are  of  this  character :  The  American 
Suffar  Refining  Co.  is  to  build  the  largest  sugar  refinery  in  the  worW 
at  Baltimore:  the  Columbia  Phonograph  Co.  is  putting  in  a  cabinet 
plant  that  will  require  4,000  people  to  turn  over  the  machinery  alone, 
and  6,000  to  operate  it  eventually;  the  General  Electric  Co.  is 
putting  in  a  switchboard  factory  that  will  require  about  5,000  em- 
ployees— America's  best  industries  are  coming  here  in  large  num- 
bers, and  in  total  requiring  about  20,000  employees. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  they  build  any  homes  for  their  employees 
themselves? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  a  single  one  of  them  has  as  yet  expressed  up  to 
the  present  time  any  intention  of  going  into  any  housing  operations. 
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}Ve  have  only  one  industry  in  Baltimore  that  is  building  houses  for 
itself,  and  that  is  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  and  that  Is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  more  or  less  isolated,  and  that  is 
the  only  industry  locally  that  has  built  any  number  of  houses,  except 
around  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  some  of  our  woolen  mills  located 
in  what  were  then  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  built  their  own  employees' 
liouses  around  and  contiguous  to  their  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  effort  been  made  to  influence  or  induce 
these  big  lAdustrial  interests  to  build  their  own  houses  for  their  own 
men? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  that  has  been  taken  up,  and  in  at  least  one  or  two 
instances  is  now  actively  pending ;  but  in  the  past,  with  from  6  to  9 
per  cent  of  all  of  our  houses  empty,  as  a  general  condition,  there  was 
no  need  for  it,  and  our  local  manufacturers,  having  all  the  labor  they 
want,  express  no  particular  interest  in  the  problem  now;  and,  of 
course,  the  local  manufacturers  are  not  particularly  interested  in 
building  houses  for  the  employees  of  new"  industries  coming  in— quite 
a  natural  condition.  We  have  at  the  same  time  reports  of  expansions 
of  147  of  our  local  industries  requiring  a  total  of  about  20,800  addi- 
tional workmen.  A  good  many  of  those  expansions  have  already 
taken  place,  and  I  should  say  roughly  that  20,000  is  represented  by 
those  expansions,  which  can  be  taken  care  of  through  the  contraction 
of  industries  due  to  the  cancellation  of  war  contracts.  Those  men  we 
ma}'  consider  as  already  placed,  but  there  is  another  22,000  for  whom 
we  have  no  places;  and  to-day  Baltimore  presents,  as  I  see  it, 
this  situation :  An  actual  shortage  of  a  thousand  houses,  needed  be- 
cause of  our  inability  to  build  in  past  years,  and  an  additional  short- 
afje  of,  say,  1,500  houses  needed  in  order  to  make  our  population  more 
comfortable ;  and  houses  enough  in  the  very  near  future  to  accommo- 
date 21,000  workmen,  who  will  be  coming  to  Baltimore  to  man  our 
new  industries  and  expansions. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  consider  myself  a  competent  witness  to 
discuss  the  financial  situation,  nor  do  I  consider  myself  a  competent 
witness  to  discuss  the  building-material  situation ;  but  there  are  men 
here  who  are  much  better  qualified  than  myself  to  do  that.  I  want, 
however,  as  expressing  the  shortage  situation,  as  I  see  it,  to  leave 
just  one  thought  with  the  committee ;  possibly  it  has  not  occurred  to 
other  people  here  and  possibly  it  has  not  occurred  to  you :  The  typi- 
cal method  of  financing  the  sale  of  a  workman's  house  in  Baltimore 
is  through  the  creation  of  a  ground  rent — the  old  English  system  pre- 
vailing here — and  then  floating  a  building  and  loan  association  mort- 
jrage,  which  is,  of  course,  subject  to  the  ground  rent ;  and  if  your  com- 
mittee finds  it  advisable,  after  investigation,  to  recommend  to  Con- 
irress  the  enactment  of  a  law  creating  some  sort  of  a  hypothecating 
institution,  similar  to  the  Federal  reserve  bank  or  the  farm  loan  bank, 
that  will  provide  for  the  hypothecation  of  building  and  loan  associa- 
tion mortgages,  so  that  the  loaning  association  can  be  recouped  and 
may  start  out  with  new  funds  immediately — if  you  do  that,  and  do 
not  take  Into  consideration  some  means  of  hypothecating  building 
and  loan  association  mortgages  that  are  already  subject  to  a  ground 
rent — in  other  words,  that  have  a  prior  lien  existant — your  institution 
will  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  city  of  Baltimore  or  to  the  State  of  Mary- 
land ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  decidedly  a  handicap,  because  it  would  give 
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all  the  rest  of  the  United  States  a  tremendous  advantage  over  this 
State,  which  has  probably  gone  further  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union  in  the  development  of  building  and  loan  associations,  due  to 
our  ease  in  creating  those  mortgages  and  financing  them  even  with 
a  prior  lien. 

Senator  Kenton.  Is  there  any  limit  in  your  law  as  to  the  amount 
of  interest  that  can  be  charged  by  a  building  and  loan  association  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  the  State  of  Maryland  anything  over  6  per  cent  is 
usury. 

Senator  Kenyon.  No  matter  how  it  may  be  charged? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate,  which  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House  by  Congressman  Nolan,  of  California, 
pro\dding  for  the  establishment  of  a  home  loan  bank,  and  that  bill 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the  thing  that  you  have  mentioned — 
the  ground-rent  system  here — and  I  would  suggest  that  you  inform 
your  Senators  and  Representatives  from  Maryland,  so  that  if  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself  to  pass  the  bill  they  may  bring  that  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  Senator.  Gentlemen,  I  have  nothing  further  to 
bring  before  the  committee.  I  simply  wanted  to  leave  with  you  a 
general  picture  of  the  housing  situation  as  it  exists  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Smith.  Now,  the  committee 
would  like  to  hear  Mr.  A.  S.  Goldsborough,  of  the  Merchants'  and 
Manufacturers'  Association. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  A.  S.  GOLDSBOEOTJOH,  DIEECTOE,  CIVIC  AND 
INDTJSTEIAL  BTJEEATJ,  MEECHANTS'  AND  MANUPACTUEEES' 
ASSOCIATION,  BALTIMOEE,  MD. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Goldsborough,  you  are  an  officer  of  the  Mer- 
chants' and  Manufacturers'  Association? 

Mr.  Goldsborough.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  position  do  you  occupv? 

Mr.  GoLDSBOROiGH.  Director  of  the  civic  ana  industrial  bureau — 
frankly  speaking,  a  kind  of  general  utility  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  some  information  concerning  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  this  city? 

Mr.  Goldsborough.  Yes,  sir;  in  more  or  less  of  an  inexpert  way. 
I  have  made  for  the  association  a  kind  of  general  investigation  of 
the  situation,  and  my  findings  have  been  altogether  parallel  with 
those  that  have  been  disclosed  already  by  Mr.  Smith,  who,  however, 
went  no  further  than  the  matter  of  the  housing  in  so  far  as  indus- 
trial needs  are  concerned:  and  I  did  discover  that  if  proper  allow- 
ance is  made  for  the  additional  need  for  houses  for  such  occupants 
as  clerks  and  persons  engaged  in  what  might  be  called  the  moderate 
salaried  positions  of  life,  that  the  need  for  houses  in  this  community 
would  be  much  larger  than  that  which  Mr.  Smith  has  stated,  which 
has  been  restricted  exchisively  to  the  industrial  end.  Like  Mr.  Smith, 
I  wish  to  avoid  discussing  any  of  the  specialized  phases  of  the  prob- 
lem, such  as  materials,  transportation,  and  things  of  that  kind,  be- 
cause you  have  summoned  men  here  who  are  really  expert  in  those 
things. 
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Mx  investigations  have  gone  far  enough,  however,  to  satisfy  me 
:\jHt  the  primary  difficulty  at  the  present  time  is  a  question  of  money. 
Tliat  is  obvious,  I  guess,  to  you  gentlemen,  because  i  happen  to  know 
-nmething  about  the  bill  that  you  mentioned  a  moment  ago  which 
y«pu  have  introduced  down  there  in  the  Senate,  because  in  the  report 
tnat  I  made  on  the  housing  situation  here  in  Baltimore  I  si>ecifically 
dlluded  to  that,  and  brought  out  in  my  report  many  of  the  details 
tri't  tlie  possible  advantages  of  that  bill,  showing  wherein  it  could 
:e  111  value  to  our  building  association. 

Here  in  Baltimore  nearly  all  of  the  buying — I  might  sav  85  per 

T^nt  of  the  buying — is  through  the  building  associations.    \Ve  have 

iiere  in  Baltimore  a  group  of  very  competent  builders  who  know  the 

situation  here  in  Baltimore,  who  know  the  peculiarities  of  the  Bal- 

limore  p>eopIe,  and  who  know  how  to  provide  for  them  better,  I  think, 

than  could  ever  be  done  through  the  organization  of  any  specialized 

lousin^  corporation.     I  do  not  believe  that  the  conditions  here  in 

Kultimore  are  such  as  would  result  in  any  advantage  from  a  general 

ity  housing  corporation,  because,  as  I  have  stated  in  some  of  my 

i^-lMjrts  that  I  have  submitted,  the  general  lavout  of  our  city  is  such 

iliat  there  is  no  general  industrial  district  where  the  thing  could  be 

worked  out  advantageously. 

(^ur  industries  are  scattered.  While  there  are  one  or  two  places 
where  industries  are  somewhat  congregated,  they  are  generally 
largely  scattered,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  organize  any  central 
houising  corporation  which  would  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  imme- 
diate needs  of  the  crying  comers  here  without  creating  a  measure 
»>t  <liscord  among  themselves.  Therefore,  so  far  as  I  personally  in 
my  investigation  am  concerned  I  have  advised  from  the  beginning 
the  development  of  housing  improvements  in  sections  supported  by 
x>mething  in  the  nature  of  an  underwriting  corporation  on  the  part 
of  the  several  industries  that  would  be  interested  in  the  housing  con- 
«litions  of  that  particular  section. 

The  Chairman.  In  advising  that,  have  you  had  any  support  from 
the  several  communities? 

Mr.  GoiJ)SBORouGH.  I  have  had  support  this  far:  That  just  as  soon 
as  a  definitely  developed  plan  is  submitted  to  them  so  that  the  indus- 
try would  understand  exactly  the  nature  of  its  obligation  they  would 
f>e  very  glad  to  submit  it  to  the  board  of  directors  to  find  out  how  far 
the  industry  would  go  in  that  direction. 

Now,  on  that  underwriting  proposition,  my  idea  in  that.  Senator, 
was  that  the  matter  of  the  building  operations  was  to  remain  ex- 
'hisively  in  the  hands  of  local  builders.  Personally,  I  am  just  a 
little  timid  about  the  creation  of  any  even  temporary  agency  for  the 
purpose  of  looking  after  the  immediate  exigencies,  which,  after  they 
have  been  taken  care  of,  would  go  out  of  business,  after  having 
driven  our  own  local  builders  out  of  business,  leaving  the  city  in  the 
future  worse  off  than  it  is  now.  Therefore,  I  have  believed  that  the 
orcjanization  of  these  sectional  underwriting  corporations,  where 
they  would  put  themselves  in  a  position  to  assure  the  builder  that  if 
he  would  put  up  in  a  given  section  a  given  number  of  houses,  under 
an  agreed  plan,  with  a  fixed  maximum  selling  price,  and  with  specific 
terms  of  sale,  that  those  underwriting  companies,  if  you  might  call 
them  such,  would  guarantee  to  the  builder,  after  a  given  period  of 
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time,  if  he  had  not  sold  the  houses,  that  they  would  take  the  houses 
off  his  hands  and  utilize  them  for  reiiting  purposes  to  employees 
that  would  come  into  the  district. 

The  Chairman.  And  save  him  from  loss  ? 

Mr.  GoLDSBOROUGH.  Yes;  and  save  him  from  loss.  Now,  the  thinii 
that  makes  the  local  builder,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  timid  at 
the  prospect  which  is  presented  at  the  present  time  is  the  fact  of  h'\£ 
uncertainty,  particularly  in  view  of  the  money  market,  as  to  what 
will  happen  to  him  if  he  builds  houses  in  large  groups  at  the  present 
time  and  has  to  carry  them  along  indefinitely.  It  is  a  very  heavy 
financial  burden,  and,  being  a  little  timid  as  to  how  far  there  will  be 
buyers  in  the  market,  instead  of  building  in  large  layouts,  as  ihe 
requirements  at  the  present  time  would  seem  to  demand,  they  aa- 
disposed  to  do  it  in  smaller  units  than  they  would  if  they  were  in 
possession  of  any  absolute  assurance  that  they  could  plunge  inttt 
building  operations  without  timidity  and  ultimately  come  out  with- 
out any  loss. 

The  difficulty  is  now  that  a  number  of  these  houses  that  our 
builders  have  been  selling  around  to  workmen  upon  the  buildin*: 
and  loan  association  plan,  where  it  would  cost  the  purchaser  some- 
thing around  twenty  or  twenty-five  dollars  a  w^eek— or  less  than 
that — say  between  fifteen  and  twenty  dollars  a  week  to  purchase, 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  lift  in  the  cost  of  building  houses,  the 
weekly  payments  they  demand  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  is  so  larjre 
that  even  in  the  face  of -the  fact  that  wages  have  gone  up  tre- 
mendously there  are  some  cautious  builders  who  are  just  a  little 
dubious  as  to  the  ability  of  a  man — a  man,  wife,  and  three  children, 
say,  to  make  the  weekly  payments  under  the  increased  cost  of  the 
house,  and  the  result  is  that  they  are  timid. 

Now,  going:  along  just  at  that  particular  time  when  things  were 
overly  sensitive,  the  whole  money  situation  got  tied  up;  money  I  be- 
came very  difficult  for  some  of  the  builders  to  get,  and  it^  became 
doubly  'difficult  for  the  purchasers  to  get.  Personally,  I  happen  to 
know  that  instead  of  some  of  our  financial  institutions  being  liberal 
toward  the  building  and  loan  associations  they  are  rather  reluctant 
to  arrange  for  loans,  and  they  have  even  gone  so  far,  in  a  nuinWr  of 
cases,  as  to  notify  the  building  and  loan  associations  that  credit  out- 
standing would  have  to  be  curtailed  to  some  degree. 

The  Chairman.  From  whom  do  the  building  and  loan  association:? 
borrow  ? 

Mr.  GoLDSBoRoi'GH.  They  borrow  largely  from  the  banks. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  savings  banks? 

Mr.  GoLDSBOROuGH.  They  borrow  some  from  the  savings  banks  an«l 
from  the  national  banks  also. 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  savings  banks  cooperative  here  ? 

Mr.  GoLDSBORouGH.  So  far  as  my  information  goes  they  are  gen- 
erally, under  normal  conditions 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  think  perhaps  you  did  not  under- 
stand me,  or  I  did  not  make  myself  clear.  Are  your  savings  banfc 
organized  on  a  cooperative  basis? 

Mr.  GoLDSBORouoH.  If  they  are,  it  is  not  disclosed  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  are  your  savings  banks  organize*! 
in  a  cooperative  way,  the  same  as  the  saving  banks  in  New  York? 

Mr.  GoLDSBOROuoH.  They  are  stock-holding  institutions. 
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A  Voice.  No;  mutual. 

The  Chairman.  The  savings  banks  are  mutual? 

Mr.  GoLDSBOROUGH.  Oh,  yes ;  I  did  not  exactly  catch  what  you  had 
in  mind. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  savings  banks  loan  money  to  the  building 
and  loan  associations? 

^Ir.  GoLDSBOROUGH.  My  information  is  that  most  of  the  financing 
for  the  building  and  loan  associations  is  done  through  the  national 
and  State  banks. 

The  Chairman.  Do  these  State  and  national  banks  loan  large  sums 
at  times  to  the  building  and  loan  associations? 

Mr.  GoLDSBOROUGH.  1  would  rather  think  that  some  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  building  and  loan  associations  could  answer  that 
without  any  guesswork ;  out  I  think  the  Senator  will  find  that  so 
far  as  the  local  situation  is  concerned  that  if  the  Federal  Government 
L'dii  develop  any  plan,  whether  it  be  through  a  separate  institution 
somewhat  akin  to  the  plan  that  you  have  outlined,  where  privileges 
of  borrowing  will  be  given  to  those  institutions  wliich  have  houses 
for  sale — not  over  $6,000,  I  think,  was  the  limit  in  one  of  those  bills 
now  pending  in  Congress — that  would,  of  course,  have  a  tendency  to 
develop  a  type  of  house  that  is  needed  very  largely,  so  that  the  man's 
neighbor  who  is  ^oing  to  buy  a  house  would  be  able  to  purchase 
somewhat  approxunately  along  the  lines  that  have  been  possible 
[litherto,  that  our  own  situation  would  begin  somewhat  to  solve  itself ; 
but  the  purchaser  himself  has  become  handicapped  in  view  of  the 
fnrt  that  the  tremendous  rise  in  the  prices  of  properties  has  created  a 
•ertain  measure  of  timidity  as  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  in  thtj 
ralue  of  real  estate,  so  that  the  purchaser  himself,  when  it  comes  to 
:he  matter  of  his  cash  deposit,  instead  of  being  able  to  arrange  for 
:he  purchase  of  a  house  on  the  basis  of  the  low  first  deposit  that  was 
required  in  times  past,  even  now  he  has  to  find  a  larger  measure  of 
!ash  to  put  up  before  he  can  make  the  sale. 

Now,  all  of  those  things  interrelated  have  their  bearing  upon  the 
milder,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  builders  are  put  in  a  cautious 
ittitude,  instead  of  a  perfectly  confident  and  aggressive  attitude. 

My  information  is  that  we  are  fully  equipped  here  to  take  care  of 
he  local  situation,  if  we  are  just  given  those  necessary  means  with 
ivhich  to  do  it.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  still  believe  that  the  organiza- 
ion  of  a  separate  housing  corporation  in  this  community  would  be 
I  \  ery  serious  blunder.  I  think  to  crea/:e  a  corporation  at  this  partic- 
ilar  time  as  a  bar  to  local  builders,  creating  a  market  situation  where 
mnil  builders  themselves  would  not  know  just  exactly  how  far  this 
'orporation  was  going  to  affect  the  selling  price  of  additional  houses 
hat  might  be  put  up,  would  make  them  doubly  cautious,  and  instead 
)f  multiplying  the  number  of  houses  that  they  would  erect,  it  would 
>e  brought  to  a  minimum. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  from  your  observation  the  difficulty  to-day 
n  Baltimore  is  largely  one  of  financing? 

ilr.  G0LD.SBOROUOH.  Yes,  Senator;  largely  one  of  financing,  so  far 
IS  I  can  see.  When  it  comes  to  materials  and  things  of  that  kind, 
here  are  other  men  here  who  are  more  familiar  with  them  than  I. 
I  have  some  information  on  that  line,  but  I  would  rather  that  you 
^ould  get  it  from  sources  more  definite. 

.19ir»— 21— VOL  1 18 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Smith  said  that  he  estimated  that  here  yon 
were  about  2,500  houses  short  for  housing  industrial  workers. 

Mr.  GoLDSBOROuGH.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  above  and  beyond  that,  how  much  shortage 
is  there,  in  your  opinion — or  did  you  say — I  do  not  remember? 

Mr.  GrOLDSBOROUGH.  Well,  if  I  were  to  judge  from  the  swampings 
that  we  have  down  in  our  own  office  on  the  part  of  people  who  are 
not  distinctly  industrial  in  their  character,  asking  if  we  can  give  them 
any  advice  as  to  where  they  can  find  some  place  to  put  a  bed,  I  should 
come  very  close  to  adding  40  per  cent  to  the  industrial  requirements, 
as  given  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  order  to  comfortably  meet  the  needs  of  the 
community  at  the  present  time.  You  see  we  are  becoming  aggra- 
vated, as  Mr.  Smith  has  said,  by  the  fact  that  on  top  of  the  pressure 
that  is  already  here,  our  own  general  mercantile  establishments  are 
enlarging  along  with  our  industrial  establishments,  and  there  is  hardly 
a  house  vacant  but  what  there  are  half  a  dozen  applicants  right 
after  it,  asking  for  it,  and  as  a  consequence,  I  think  that  you  will 
find  that  what  might  be  called  the  miscellaneous  demand  is  fully 
equal  to  the  industrial  demand ;  and  on  the  basis  of  Mr.  Smith's  esti- 
mate of  2,500  houses  as  the  pressing  need  industrially,  I  should  cer- 
tainly put  the  demand  at  from  4,000  to  4,500  houses.  Baltimore  is  in 
identically  the  same  situation  that  other  cities  are;  we  are  three  years 
behind  in  our  general  development ;  we  have  got  the  past  deficiencies 
to  make  up,  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  got  to  do  enough  building 
in  order  to  keep  ourselves  abreast  of  the  developments  for  the  next 
several  years  to  come,  before  all  conditions  will  be  on  a  par. 

Senator  Kenton.  Are  you  carrying  out  any  line  of  public  im- 
provements here?    Erecting  any  public  buildings? 

Mr.  GoLDSBOROUGH.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  the  public  improve- 
ments at  the  present  time  are  of  large  dimension,  though  there  are 
public  improvements  of  rather  large  dimension  in  contemplation. 
We  are  looking  forward  to  large  public  improvements  down  here  in 
our  harbor,  which  those  of  us  here  in  Baltimore  who  are  interested 
in  the  city  consider  absolutely  indispensible  to  our  commercial 
progress,  and  that  means  large  building — big  buildings. 

I  might  incidentally  say  also  that  as  to  how  soon  it  will  be  done 
can  not  be  foretold,  but  we  will  have  large  construction  work  in  the 
way  of  new  schoolhouses,  but  those  are  not  matters  of  the  immediate 
future.  The  average  building  now  is  nothing  abnormal,  in  so  far 
as  public  construction  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Your  building  here  for  housinp,  is  that  done  by 
contract  through  gentlemen  who  have  money  to  invest  in  building 
for  renting  purposes,  or  by  the  builder  who  builds  for  the  market 
and  sells  the  houses  ? 

Mr.  GoLDSBOROUGH.  The  larger  portion  is  done  by  the  builder  who 
has  the  house  for  sale.  Our  town  is  wretchedly  m  need  of  houses 
for  rent.  I  know  that  I  will  make  a  very  unpopular  statement  when 
I  say  that  this  town  has  been  spoiled  by  very  low  rents.  It  is  true 
that  since  the  war  there  has  been  a  large  measure  of  rent  profiteering, 
but  the  general  level  of  rents  has  been  so  low  that  it  has  not  lyeen 
attractive  to  investors  for  the  specific  purpose  of  renting.  As  soon  as 
our  people  can  be  educated  to  the  fact  that  they  will  have  to  pay  a 
fair  measure  of  rent,  so  that  the  investor  will  be  attracted,  that  is 
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:oinf^  to  help  to  bring  into  the  market  a  larger  line  of  purchasers  than 
t  the  present  time  exists.  The  difficulty  in  the  situation  is  that  the 
lan  who  wants  to  invest  in  real  estate,  he  has  a  disposition  to  keep 
ut  of  it  until  there  is  a  bad  break  in  the  real  estate  market,  and  then 
e  goes  in  and  buys  a  lot  and  takes  his  chances  on  his  investment 
•a  vino:  him. 

the  Chairman.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  (xOLDSBOROUGH.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Goldsborough.  Now, 
>  Mr.  William  Merriken  here? 

TATEMENT  OF  ME.  WILLIAM  MEEBIEEN,  EEFBESENTINO  THE 
MUNICIPAL  COMMISSION  ON  EENT  FEOFITEEEINa  AND  THE 
REAL  ESTATE  BOAED,  BALTIMOEE,  MB. 

Mr.  Merriken.  I  represent  the  municipal  commission  on  rent 
rofiteering  as  well  as  the  real  estate  board. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  has  been  a  pretty  busy  commission,  has  it  ? 

Mr.  ilERRiKEN.  Fairly  so,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  some  information  about  the  method  pur- 
le'l  by  the  buildinir  andloan  associations? 

Mr.  Merriken.  Tt'es,  sir.  Shall  I  tell  you  about  the  rent  profiteer- 
itr  first? 

.Senator  Kenyon.  Yes;  coming  from  Washington,  that  would  be 
ipecialy  interestmg.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Merriken.  About  six  months  ago  the  city  coimcil  passed  an 
rtlinance  authorizing  the  mayor  to  appoint  a  rent  profiteering  com- 
li-sion.  That  commission  Avas  appointed,  and  I  hapen  to  be  a  mem- 
?r  of  that  commission,  and  Ave  have  been  in  session  continuously 
>r  tlie  last  30  days.  We  have  had  approximately  100  complaints, 
i<I  the  result  of  our  investigation  has  as  yet  disclosed  about  10  per 
mt  of  profiteering,  and  that  is  all — just  about  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  10  per  cent  of  profiteering? 

Mr.  Merriken.  That  is  to  say.  Senator,  that  10  per  cent  of  all  the 
;mphiints  were  justified — had  merit  to  them.  We  have  not  any  teeth 
I  our  ordinance.  Senator,  and  all  we  can  do  is  to  throw  the  light 
f  publicity  upon  the  profiteers.  Up  to  this  time  we  have  only  had 
»  throw  the  light  upon  one  individual.  AV^e,  perhaps,  may  have 
iree  or  four  more,  which  are  now  pending  under  investigation  by  the 
Jimnittee,  but  we  have  only  had  one  thus  far. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Just  what  process  do 'you  use  in  throwing  the 
LMit  on  these  profiteers? 

Mr.  Merriken.  The  ordinance  provides  that  this  committee  shall 
ivestigate  all  the  facts  concerning  the  tenancy — the  value  of  the 
roperty,  etc. — and  then  use  its  judgment  as  to  whether  or  not 
le  rental  charge  is  excessive  or  reasonable.  AVhen  we  find  that 
le  rent,  in  our  judgment,  is  excessive,  we  then  notify  the  landlord 
lat.  in  accordance  with  our  opinion,  he  is  entitled  to  a  certain 
liount  of  rent,  and  ask  for  his  cooperation.  If  he  fails  to  cooperate 
ith  us,  then  under  the  terms  of  the  ordinance  it  is  our  business  to 
port  those  facts  to  the  mayor.  The  mayor  in  turn  then  furnishes  the 
ress  with  all  the  details  and  the  man's  name  and  all  the  facts  in 
>nnection  with  it,  and  the  press  handles  it  from  that  point  on.    We 
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turn  him  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  press.  That  is  as  far 
we  can  go.  As  I  have  said,  we  have  only  had  one  instance  of  th 
kind  up  to  this  time.  AVe  have  two  or  three  in  prospect,  but  I  i\ 
inclined  to  think  that  the  landlords  will  abide  by  our  decision.  M 
find  a  tendency  among  the  landlords  to  a^ee  with  us.  You  kiicj 
when  vou  have  a  tenant  and  a  landlord  down  before  vou  and  v^ 
hear  all  the  facts  it  is  very  frequently  the  case  that  the  land) o I 
changes  his  opinion;  he  does  not  want  any  publicity,  and  he  conij 
acrosis  and  agrees  with  us,  and  they  go  on  their  way  rejoicing,  ai 
the  tenant  remains  in  the  house  at  tlie  rental  that  we  fix  upon. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  a  general  increase  of  ren 
throughout  the  entire  city,  has  there  not  ^ 

Mr.  Merriken.  Oh,  yes ;  surely. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  percentage  of  increase  has  there  been 

Mr.  Merriken.  It  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  property, 
would  like  to  tell  you  what  the  conditions  are  here,  so  that  you  ma 
realize  that  the  increase  in  rentals  is  not  unfair.  As  has  been  state 
by  Mr.  Smith,  we  are  short  in  housing.  .  There  has  been  consider  a  bl 
speculation  in  smaller  houses  within  the  last  two  years,  and  as  a  coi 
sequence  the  value  of  those  houses  has  increased  very  much — in  man 
instances,  two  or  three  times  the  assessed  value  of  the  property,  ad 
in  the  judgment  of  competent  real  estate  men,  very  much  more  thai 
the  actual  value  of  the  property;  so  the  committee  has  had  to  tal^ 
into  consideration  the  actual  investment — that  is  only  fair — of  tli 
purchaser  and  base  our  rents  in  accordance  with  the  facts  as  they  wvt 
disclosed  to  us. 

Now,  I  have  not  tabulated  all  of  our  complaints,  but  I  should  sa 
that  in  no  instance  have  the  rentals  been  increased  beyond  50  to  o' 
per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  law  in  New  York  State  forbidding  al 
increase  of  more  than  25  per  cent  in  any  one  year. 

Mr.  Merriken.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  courts  are  given  authority  to  refuse  ai 
eviction  when  a  landlord  raises  the  rent  more  than  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Merriken.  It  might  be  said  in  addition  that  we  have  lied 
what  is  known  as  a  people's  court,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  al! 
evictions,  and  this  committee  reports  its  findings  to  this  people'^ 
court.  Now,  as  I  haye  said,  we  have  not  any  teeth  in  our  law  at  all :  i| 
is  up  to  the  people's  court ;  they  can  use  their  own  discretion,  and  thej 
do  whatever  they  can  to  protect  the  tenant  as  far  as  their  authority 
lies.  I  imagine,  sir,  that  if  they  are  so  disposed,  they  can  keep  th^ 
landlord  without  the  use  of  his  property  anywhere  from  six  to  twelv« 
months. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  What  is  the  people's  court? 

Mr.  Merriken.  The  people's  court  is  a  sort  of  magistrate  court 
It  has  jurisdiction  in  small  matters — up  to  $100, 1  think. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Like  a  justice  of  the  peace  court? 

Mr.  Merriken.  Yes;  but  we  call  it  the  people's  court  here.  It  iS 
made  up  of  at  least  a  dozen  magistrates,  and  they  try  all  these  trivial 
little  matters  that  arise.    Do  I  make  myself  clear  ? 

The  C^HAiRMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Merriken.  Now,  perhaps  I  can  throw  some  light  on  the  ques- 
tion of  financing  small  homes.    For  many  years  I  specialized  in  the 
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si>  oi"  lots  suitable  for  house  building.  The  method  here  is  for  the 
Miilder  to  construct  houses  and  sell  them  through  the  building  asso- 
•  l:itioi.H.  I  might  say  that  throughout  the  State  we  have  586  build- 
iiiir  associations,  with  r^ources  of  $61,476,620.  Those  associations 
tiv  made  up  of  two  types  of  members;  one  we  know  as  free  share- 
h  A  lers? — people  who  lurnish  the  sinews  of  war  and  receive  a  return 
in  the  way  of  interest  or  dividends;  the  other  line  of  membership 
is  what  we  know'  as  redeemed  shares ;  in  other  words,  shares  that 
re|>resent  mortgages  that  are  given — borrowers. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  the  members  who  deposit  their 
money — the  depositors,  as  it  were 

Mr.  Mexbiken.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  rate  of  interest  is 
that  they  receive  for  their  deposits? 

Mr.  ilERKiKEN.  Six  per  cent  plus.  Sometimes  it  is  more  than  6 
per  cent ;  but  usually  it  is  6  per  cent.  I  happened  to  have  a  notice 
this  morning  from  the  Fidelity  Building  Association,  of  which  I 
nappen  to  be  a  member  of  the  executive  committee — ex-Gov.  War- 
field  was  president  of  it — stating  that  the  dividend  for  this  past  six 
months  would  be  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent.  I  will  explain  to  you  in  a 
moment  how  they  are  able  to  do  that.  These  building  associations 
Lave  total  resources  of  $61,476,620.  They  owe  the  banks  $9,205,- 
4-2:3.39.  Thev  have  a  surplus  of  $2,565,632.43,  and  they  owe  their 
Jepr^sitors  $49,705,564.18. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  thev  owe  the  banks  something  over 
$!♦  A-K),000  ? 

Mr.  Merriken.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  WTien  thev  borrow  this  mimev  from  the  banks 
they  give  the  association's  notes,  and  do  they  pledge  some  of  tlu>ir 
mortgages  as  security  for  the  loans  ? 

Mr.  Merriken.  Yes.  These  building  associations  use  the  national 
and  State  banks  as  depositories  and  the  building  association  makes 
its  profit  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  are  always  in  debt  to  the 
banks,  and  heretofore  when  money  conditions  were  normal  they  could 
borrow  money  at  5  or  5  J  per  cent  and  loan  it  out  at  6  per  cent ;  so  on 
the  large  volume  of  business  they  made  the  difference,  and  that  ac- 
counts for  the  surplus  that  thev  have.  In  manv  instances  thov 
hypothecate  their  mortgages  with  the  banks,  and  in  some  instances 
some  of  the  notes.  The  banks  in  turn  have  rediscounted  thost*  notes 
tlirough  the  Federal  Beserve  System,  and  along  about  January,  Feb- 
ruary, or  March  of  this  year  the  reserve  bank,  as  you  gentlemen  know, 
railed  the  State  and  national  banks  down  on  their  discounts,  and 
they  in  turn  have  called  the  building  associations,  and  the  building 
associations  have  had  to  use  the  money  as  it  accumulated  from  week 
to  week  in  order  to  pay  off,  as  far  as  they  could,  their  obligations  to 
the  State  banks. 

The  Chairman.  That  statement  that  you  have  just  made  is  very 
interesting. 

Mr.  MfSriken.  Well,  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Because  we  have  made  some  inquiry  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  as  to  just  what  their  position  was  on  the  very 
question  of  curtailing  credits. 

Mr.  Merriken.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  And  we  were  informed  that  they  were  discoimij 
ing  loans  on  buildings. 

Mr.  Merriken.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  were  informed  by  the  Federal  Resei 
Board  that  that  was  not  true ;  and  it  has  seemed  to  us  that  the  vei 
thing  that  you  suggest  was  the  practice  here  was  a  good  one,  and 
it  is  a  fact,  as  you  have  indicated,  that  the  Federal  reserve  banks  hai 
been  calling  in  the  loans  made  to  building  and  loan  associations,  th( 
it  is  true  that  the  Government  itself  is  curtailing  credits  for  the  bulk 
ing  of  homes. 

Mr.  Merriken.  So  we  have  been  advised.  All  the  building  ass 
ciations  assume  that  attitude,  because  the  banks,  as  a  rule,  I  thinl 
almost  invariably  have  called  them.  I  can  get  you  some  informatii 
in  corroboration  of  that,  if  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  be  <rlad  if  vou  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Merriken.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  figures  based  on  recent  reports?" 

Mr.  Merriken.  Yes;  the  real  estate  board  of  Baltimore  had  tlij| 
survey  made.    I  will  be  glad  to  file  it  with  the  committee  [handii 
paper  to  the  chairman]. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  this  survey  was  made  the  building: 
associations  were  indebted  to  the  banks  of  the  State. of  Marvlan«1 
something  like  $9,000,000? 

Mr.  Merriken.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  interest  were  they  paying  for  that  money? 

Mr.  Merriken.  The  interest  fluctuated.  I  can  only  speak  with 
reference  to  the  Fidelity  Building  Association,  of  which  I  individu- 
ally am  a  director  and  a  member  of  the  executive  committee.  Thai 
is 'an  outcropping  of  the  Fidelity  Trust  Co.  here,  and  heretofore  we 
have  not  l^en  forced  to  pay  more  than  5  or  5J  per  cent  for  money.  At 
this  time  we  can  not  get  money  in  sufficient  quantities  to  relieve  the 
situation,  because  of  the  tightness  of  the  money  market.  That  ap- 
plies to  our  particular  company. 

The  Chairman.  And  on  this  $9,000,000  owed  to  the  banks  at  the 
moment,  the  interest  is  being  paid 

Mr.  Merriken  (interposing).  Let  me  explain  to  you.  Senator, 
those  notes  are  made  not  for  indefinite  periods.  The  sums  are  bor- 
rowed and  as  the  amount  accumulates  in  the  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciation, it  is  paid  off,  and  the  rate  of  interest  varies  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  money  market,  and  it  would  be  useless  for  a  building  an<l 
loan  association  to  borrow  money  at  6  per  cent  and  loan  it  out  at  (\ 
per  c^t,  of  course 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  not  something  in  the  building-and-loan 
law  of  the  State  or  some  local  regulation  permitting  you  to  charge 
more  than  6  per  cent? 

Mr.  Merriken.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  way  of  a  premium  ? 

Mr.  Merriken.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not  the  custom  to  do  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  And  no  one  who  borrows  money  through  a  build 
ing  association  on  a  real  estate  mortgage  pays  more  than  6  per  cent  I 

Mr.  Merriken.  That  is  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  arranging  for  these  loans  does  the  individual 
deal  directly  with  the  building  and  loan  association? 


.^.Aj 
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Mr.  Merbiken.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  not  have  to  go  through  a  broker? 

ilr.  Merriken.  No. 

The  Chairman.  And  pay  a  oommission  ? 

Mr,  Merriken.  No,  sir.  I  will  explain  to  you  why.  Building  as- 
^)ciations  are  corner  institutions  in  Baltimore. 

The  Chairman.  Comer  institutions? 

Mr.  Merriken.  Yes ;  on  most  every  comer  around  through  the 
State  you  will  find  in  every  community  three  or  four  building  asso- 
ciations. Their  officers  are  not  paid  any  special  fees;  it  is  a  com- 
munity proposition,  and  their  overhead  is  very  small,  comparatively. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  what  percentage  of  the  total 
business  the  overhead  is? 

Mr.  Merriken.  I  have  not.  I  can  probably  furnish  you  some  in- 
formation along  that  line,  if  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  The  directors  are  not  paid  fees  for  attend- 
ing its  meetings  ? 

Mr.  Merriken.  We  are  in  our  association — a  nominal  fee  of  $10, 
divided  among  a  dozen  of  us. 

The  Chairman.  The  president  serves  without  salary? 

Mr.  Merriken.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Usually  there  is  one  officer — the  secretary — who 
receives  something? 

Mr.  Merriken.  The  secretary  is  the  only  man  who  is  paid  any- 
thing in  these  building  associations,  who  receives  any  compensation 
worth  mentioning. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  to-day  a  very  great  demand  for  loans  in 
these  building  and  loan  associations  for  building  purposes? 

Mr.  Merriken.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  could  loan  perhaps  as  much  as  or  more 
than  they  have  loaned  already  if  they  had  the  money? 

Mr.  Merriken.  I  think  so,  without  any  difficulty.  If  a  builder 
builds  a  house  at  this  time,  he  frequently  has  to  wait  three  or  four 
months  until  the  money  accumulates  in  the  building  and  loan  asso- 
nation  to  take  up  his  loan,  and  there  is  a  waiting  list  m  most  of  them. 
You  can  not  transact  any  business  at  this  time  through  the  building 
associations  for  that  reason,  except  to  a  limited  extent. 

The  Chairman.  What^  proportion  of  the  new  building  in  Balti- 
more is  financed  through' building  and  loan  associations? 

Mr.  !M^riken.  The  greater  proportion.  I  should  say  90  per  cent 
of  the  dwelling  houses  that  are  sold  are  financed  through  building 
associations. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  the  practice  of  the  savings  banks  to  loan 
money  on  building  here? 

Mr*  Merriken.  The  savings  banks  will  loan  money,  but  here  is  the 
« ondition :  They  are  limited  by  law,  as  I  understand  it,  to  loan  on 
fee  simple  property  only,  and  in  Baltimore  City  you  have  heard  of 
our  ground-rent  system.  That  is  one  means  we  have  of  aiding  the 
smaU  man  to  acquire  a  home.  I  would  like  to  give  you  an  illustra- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  I^Ierriken.  As  to  conditions  prewar  and  present,  and  you  show 
just  exactly  what  the  situation  is. 
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The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Merriken.  Before  the  war  and  before  the  excessive  cost  of 
materials,  a  little  15-foot  house  of  what  we  call  block  type,  with  an 
outside  yard — a  block  type  of  house  on  a  15-foot  lot,  with  a  hot-air 
furnace,  electricity,  and  gas,  could  have  been  contracted  for  along 
about  $2,000.  The  land  value  was  $450,  about,  making  a  total  of 
$2,450.  Those  houses  were  sold  at  approximately  $2,000  for  the 
household,  subject  to  a  ground  rent  of  $60,  which  represented  a 
thousand  dollars,  or  a  total  of  $3,000.  Deducting  the  ground  rent  of 
$1,000,  leaves  $2,000  for  the  home  buver  to  finance,  and  with  a  pay- 
ment of  25  per  cent  on  account  of  that  $2,000,  or  $500,  it  left  $l,m 
to  be  financed  through  the  building  association. 

Now,  the  carrying  charges  on  that  property — taxes,  ground  rent, 
water  rent,  insurance,  and  repairs,  plus  the  building  association  dues, 
amounted  to  about  $460  a  year,  or  about  $38.34  per  month.  Now. 
we  feel  that  no  man  could  buy  a  house  and  stand  for  more  than  2<) 
per  cent  of  his  income — I  think  that  is  an  acknowledged  fact — for 
housing.  A  man  would  have  to  make,  on  that  basis,  $2,300  a  year. 
Now,  under  the  present  cost  of  building  that  same  house,  it  would 
cost,  ai^proximately,  $4,000  to  build  it — perhaps  a  little  more. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  about  double  its  former  cost? 

Mr.  Merriken.  Yes;  and  I  am  very  conservative  in  that  figure. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are.  To-day  a  building  of  that  char- 
acter in  New  York  would  cost  125  per  cent,  at  least,  more  than  pre- 
war prices. 

Mr.  Merriken.  Well,  I  am  conservative  in  my  figures.  The  lot 
would  cost  $450 — the  same  price  for  the  lot — and  that  would  be 
$4,450-  That  house  would  probably  be  sold  for  $5550  on  the  fee  bask 
Deducting  the  ground  rent  of  $1,250  would  leave  $4,000  to  be  financed, 
and  if  the  purcnaser  paid  25  per  cent  cash,  or  $1,000,  it  would  leave 
$3,000  to  be  taken  care  of  in  the  building  association.  Now,  the  cost 
of  carrying  that  little  house,  altogether,  with  the  building  associa- 
tion's (lues  per  year  would  amount  to  ^808.70,  or  $67.30  a  month. 
Therefore,  tiie  same  man  would  have  to  be  earning  on  the  accepted 
rule  of  20  per  cent,  $4,650  per  year  instead  of  $2,300  in  order  to  carry 
that  same  identical  house.  Now,  that  is  taken  care  of  in  many  in- 
stances in  this  way :  The  builder  has  to  lock  up  part,  if  not  all,  of  his 
profits  in  what  we  call  a  second  mortgage  or*  hypothecation.  In  other 
words,  if  the  building  association  would  loan  the  full  amount  of 
money  that  the  purchaser  needed — it  frequently  happens  that  they  do 
that,  with  a  builder  underwriting  or  guaranteeing  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  it,  so  that  that  takes  away  the  main  incentive  at  this  time  for 
building  houses  in  large  numbers.  In  other  words,  the  ordinary 
builder  has  not  the  capital  to  pledge  himself  out  over  great  enterprises 
like  they  used  to  do  in  days  gone  by. 

The  Chairman.  It  means  just  this,  that  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions are  [)revente(l  from  lending  on  more  than  half  of  the  number  of 
houses  they  formerly  did  with  the  same  amount  of  capital  to  invest  i 

Mr.  MERRiitEN.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  requires  the  builder  to  invest  twice  as  mucii 
money  in  each  building  that  he  contracts  for? 

Mr.  MiiKRTKEx.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  contracts  the  whole  proposition  one-half  ? 
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Mr.  Mesriken.  Absolutely.  We  feel  that  if  some  relief  could  be 
':  ven  iis  through  the  reserve  bank,  with  any  sort  of  loan  made  a  pref - 
rvnce,  and  the  loans  discounted  as  they  were  formerly,  it  would  re- 
..?ve  the  situation  very  much  locally  here.  I  do  not  know  how  that 
.  iild  be  done,  sir,  but  that  is  the  viewpoint  of  the  active  men  in  the 
'■r.^iness. 

The  Chairmax.  Now,  I  asked  you  a  moment  ago  if  the  savings 

ijks  loaned  much  money  on  houses  here — buildings — and  you  said 
'ley  were  only  permitted  to  do  so  where  the  fee  went  with  the  liouse. 

Mr.  IIerriken.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  do  they  loan  nuich  on  propert^^  of  that  char- 

Mr.  Merriken.  The  rule  of  the  savings  bank  is  not  to  loan  more 
!iai;  ijit  per  cent,  and  60  per  cent  will  not  see  the  man  through. 
Building  associations  can  afford  to  loan  as  much  as  80  per  cent  for 
':.r  reason  that  they  are  in  intimate  touch  with  the  borrower  each 

Tiie  Chairman.  In  New  York  City  I  find  that  the  larger  part  of 
'.r  Ifmns  come  from  the  insurance  companies  and  savings  banks. 
Tiie  money  is  usually  loaned  through  bond  and  mortgage  companies, 
am]  then  they  dispose  of  those  mortgages  to  banks  and  insurance 

inj)anies  and  individuals.  Our  problem  there  is  that  the  individual 
.-nuer  who  formerly  took  about  half  of  the  mortgages,  is  out  of  the 
luortjrage  market. 

Mr.  ilERRiKEN.  That  is  right. 

T\w  Chairman.  Because  with  the  tax  of  the  income  upon  his  niort- 
I'iire.  he  gets  a  very  small  return,  and  he  is  putting  his  money  now 
:.i«»  tax-exempt  securities. 

Mr.  Merriken.  That  is  the  experience  here,  too. 

The  Chair3ian.  And  the  savings  banks  and  insurance  companies, 

*  leir  income  on  mortgages  being  exempt  from  taxation,  they  are 
^-ally  the  only  lenders. 

Mr.  Merriken.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  the  building  and  loan  system  de- 

lo|)ed  to  the  extent  that  you  have  here.  The  savings  banks  here 
;  ay  very  little  part  because  practically  all  your  houses  are  built, 
^'i'i.  or  rented  through  the  gi-ound-rent  plan. 

Mr.  Merriken.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  some  suggestion  in  other  parts  of 
tif  country  that  lenders  to-day  are  charging  a  vory  substantial  bonus 
for  loans.   Is  there  any  complaint  of  that  character  here  ? 

Mr.  Merriken.  No;  the  savings  banks  and  building  association, 
'^hif-h  are  the  normsPl  methods  of  financing  these  enterprises,  charge 
;  •  ^f^jnus  at  all.  There  are  some  bonuses  charged,  of  couise.  in  a 
''JiWinfr  proposition.  If,  for  instance,  a  man  wants  to  l.niiid  n  lot 
"i  iiouse?,  and  he  has  a  trust  company  advance  him  up  to  the  point  of 
•ompletion,  in  order  to  refinance  himself,  then  he  may  have  to  pay 

*  'iule  lx)nus.  because  that  involves  personal  service  on  the  part  of 
t!"^  trust  company  to  see  that  the  work  is  completed  properly. 

The  CiuiRMAN.  What  percentage  of  a  bonus  is  charged? 

Mr.  Merriken.  It  varies  from  2^  to  5  per  cent.  That  is  for  short- 
term  building  loans.  That  is  the  only  class  of  loans  that  I  know 
^^  ^here  a  bonus  is  charged. 
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The  Chairman.  At  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  or  a  5  per  cent  bonus? 

Mr.  JVIerriken.  Five  per  cent  bonus. 

The  Chairman.  I  heard  of  a  case  in  New  York  recently — it  was 
a  commercial  enterprise — where  a  man  borrowed  a  million  dollars 
and  only  got  $9(XJ,0()0  on  a  permanent  mortgage.  I  heard  of  another 
case  where  a  savings  bank  loaned  $100,000  and  required  the  borrower 
to  take  all  of  the  money  in  Liberty  notes,  which  are  selling  at  $85. 
paying  $15,000  bonus. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  they  could  not  do  that  in  Baltimore  ? 

Mr.  Merriken.  Oh,  no.  We  have  nothing  of  that  kind  to  com- 
plain of  at  all.  X 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  about  your  losses  in  building  and  loan 
associations?     Do  you  have  any  losses? 

Mr.  Merriken.  We  do  not  have  any  losses  at  all.  On  the  con- 
trarv,  as  I  read  you  from  that  slip,  we  have  a  surplus  here  of  over 
$2,066,000. 

Stenator  Kenyon.  In  the  old  days  of  building  and  loan  associations 
in  the  West  they  had  different  schemes  of  commissions  and  matters 
of  that  kind  that  ran  the  interest  rates  very  high. 

Mr.  Merriken.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  you  do  not  have  that  here  ? 

Mr.  Merriken.  No:  we  have  some  sort  of  State  supervision  over 
our  building  associations.  It  is  a  limited  form  of  supervision,  but 
they  are  run  along  systematic  lines,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  build- 
ing association  in  the  last  30  years  in  my  personal  experience  where 
a  loss  has  been  made.  They  may  make  a  little  loss  now  and  then, 
but  they  have  a  surplus  sufficient  to  carry  the  loss,  and  their  deposi- 
tors are  always  protected. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  there  anything  further? 

Mr.  Merriken.  I  would  like  to  discuss  somewhat  this  question  of 
the  appointment  of  a  housing  bureau ;  I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  mv 
experience  with  the  Government's  proposition  at  Dundalk.  Thf 
(lovernment  took  over  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.'s  plant  at  Sparrows 
Point.  There  was  an  absolute  need  there  for  housing,  and  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Co.,  through  one  of  its  subsidiary  corporations,  had  the 
land,  and  proposed,  if  ordinary  conditions  prevailed,  to  improve 
this  land  with  a  large  city;  and  when  the  Government  took  over  this 
proposition,  because  the  project  fell  down,  the  Government  under- 
took to  build  those  houses.  They  built  two  batches  of  houses;  one 
consisted  of,  1  think,  596  houses,  the  other  of  approximately  3<H) 
houses.  The  300-house  scheme  was  an  ordinary  cheap  house  01  only 
four  rooms,  not  heated,  and  without  any  conveniences.  The  59(i 
houses  or  600  houses  that  were  built  in  the  san)e  vicinity  were  of  a 
very  much  higher  type,  and  it  was  reported  to  me  that  the  average 
cost  of  those  houses  was  $6,500. 

Now,  after  they  were  built  the  Government  decided  to  sell  them, 
and  I  happened  to  be  one  of  a  committee  appointed  or  selected  by 
the  housing  commission  to  appraise  that  property  and  to  advise  the 
(jovernment  as  to  what  they  should  do  with  reference  to  the  sale  of 
the  property.  We  went  into  the  matter  very  thoroughly,  and  we 
found  it  was  impossible  for  the  Government  to  sell  that  property  at 
anything  like  its  original  cost ;  and  I  have  a  copy  of  my  report  here 
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in  which — well,  I  might  sa^  this,  in  order  to  put  ourselves  in  a 
proper  relation  with  the  project  at  Dundalk — we  had  a  survey  made 
•^f  the  earnings  of  the  employees  at  Sparrows  Point  or  at  the  Beth- 
iehem  Steel  Co.  There  were  something  like  12,400  employees  there, 
and  we  found  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  the  employees 
in  those  particular  plants,  because  of  their  earning  capacity,  to  ab- 
wrb  those  houses,  and  they  were  finally  sold.  They  were  sold  in  this 
fashion:  They  were  sold  for  10  per  cent  cash  and  1  per  cent  per 
month  by  the  Government  itself — housing  commission — and  they 
were  sold  at  very  much  lower  figures  than  their  actual  cost.  I  simply 
make  that  statement  in  support  of  my  theory  or  idea  that  it  is  unwise 
at  this  time  to  undertake  to  build  houses  by  a  commission  or  any 
kind  of  public  body  in  Baltimore  city ;  and  1  agree  with  Mr.  Smith 
and  with  Mr.  Goldsborough  that  if  you  will  just  open  up  the  avenues  of 
""jmmunication  and  give  us  access  to  the  money  through  this  Federal 
reserve  bank — ^that  is  the  thing  that  occurs  to  me  at  this  time — we  can 
take  care  of  our  housing  situation  without  any  difficulty  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  that  if  money  here  were  available 
that  people  here  would  proceed  to  solve  the  problem  themselves? 

Mr.  ]^u:rrik£N.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Despite  the  high  prices  of  labor  and  materials? 

Mr.  Merrtken.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  about  a  lack  of 
transportation  in  bringing  building  materials  to  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Mkrriken.  That  is  a  very  general  complaint;  but  I  do  not 
bow  enough  about  the  details  oi  it  to  be  able  to  advise  the  commit- 
tee on  it  specifically. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  care  to  say  to  the 
•  nminittee  ? 

Mr.  Merriken.  I  do  not  think  so,  sir.  However,  I  would  like  to 
5'ay  this  to  the  committee,  that  I  cut  out  of  a  paper  last  night  a  report 
•m  the  housing  at  St.  Louis.  It  is  very  interesting.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  have  seen  it,  but  I  will  leave  it  with  you  [handing 
paper  to  the  chairman]. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  !Merrik£N.  That  is  a  proposition  where  the  city  itself  under- 
Ufok  to  build  houses,  and  they  had  the  same  experience  as  the  Gov- 
ernment had  at  Dundalk. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  that  a  report  by  the  city  or  to  the  city  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  apparently  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  who 
ha-s  made  some  study  of  it.    It  is  not  an  official  communication. 

Mr.  ^Merrtken.  Triat  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  address  a  communication  to 
the  committee  at  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City,  show- 
ing exactly  how  much  is  owing  to  the  banks  by  the  building  and  loan 
a^^soeiations  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Merrtken.  I  will  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Xow,  the  committee  would  like  to 
Wr  from  one  or  two  of  Baltimore's  builders  at  this  time.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  we  hear  from  Mr.  Novak  and  Mr.  Gallagher. 
The  committee  will  hear  Mr.  Novak  first. 
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STATEMENT   OF   ME.   FEANK   NOVAK,   BUILDEE  AND   EEA.I» 

ESTATE  OFEEATOE,  BALTIMOEE,  MD. 

The  Chairman.  AYliat  is  your  occupation,  Mr.  Novak? 

Mr.  Novak.  Builder  and  real  estate  operator. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  engaged  in  the  construction  of  buildintr 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Novak.  Yes,  sir ;  two-story  houses  only. 

The  Chairman.  Dwelling  houses? 

Mr.  Novak.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  character  of  buildings  do  you  constnici 
generally  ? 

Mr.  Novak.  One-familv  houses. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  buildings  of  that  character  hav< 
you  built  in  Baltimpre? 

Mr.  Novak.  In  the  last  20  years  I  have  built  over  4,000  of  them. 

The  (hiAiRMAN.  And  these  houses,  Mr.  Novak,  you  have  built  f oi 
the  market,  as  it  were  ? 

Mr.  Novak.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  sold  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  built  them  and  sold  them  to  people  whc 
have  lived  in  them  themselves? 

Mr.  Novak.  Principally. 

The  Chairman.  In  nearly  every  case  have  you  sold  to  people  who 
meant  to  occupy  them  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Novak.  Ves. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  glad  to  have  you  make  any 
statement  on  this  subject  which  you  thimc  would  be  of  interest  to 
the  committee? 

Mr.  Novak.  In  what  wav  ?    In  the  way  of  construction  or  the  cost  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  first  tell  us  how  these  buildings  that  3^011 
have  constructed  have  been  financed. 

Mr.  Novak.  Mostly,  after  we  erect  them,  of  course,  we  finance  them 
to  the  time  of  completion,  and  we  sell  them  to  the  purchaser.  In 
former  years,  in  1914  and  1913,  a  house — an  average  house — would 
cost  about  $1,050,  and  we  would  get  about  $150  cash,  and  we  would 
get  the  balance  from  a  building  association :  90  per  cent  of  the  houses 
sold  in  Baltimore  were  financed  in  that  way.  The  building  asso- 
ciation would  grant  about  $1,200  on  that  house,  and  we  would  stand 
responsible  for  that  $1,200,  and  the  purchaser  would  pay  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  purchaser  would  pay  how  much? 

Mr.  Novak.  AVould  pay  weekly  about  $0.50,  including  all  expenses. 
The  Ch  MRMAN.  Dili  tlio  $0.50  inchide  all  ex})enses? 
Mr.  Novak.  Yes;  evervtlnng. 

The  CiiArRMAN.  That  was  paid  into  the  building  and  loan  associa- 
t\-m  ? 

Mr.  Novak.  Weekly:  ye^. 

The  CiiMRMAN.  And  you  usually  had  a  second  mortgage  on  that? 

Mr.  Novak.  No;  I  iUf  not  operate  that  way.    Some  builders  do,  but 

1  do  not.     T  would  ju^t  leave  on  depi)sit  in  the  Imildinij  and  loan 

a^s  H-iation  the  difference  between  what  they  granted  and  what  they 

.would  irivo  the  ])eople.  nnd  then  the  buildinir  antl  loan  association 

would  ]r,\y  luc  back.    In  other  words,  the  whole  payment  would  go 

to  the  building  and  loan  association,  and  I  would  collect  afterwards. 

The  Chairman.  Would  this  $6.5(i  c<ner  interest  on  the  amount  you 

had  issued? 
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Mr.  Novak.  Yes;  everytliing. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  had  arrangements  with  the  buildinjr  and 
loan  association  to  take  care  of  that? 

Mr.  Novak.  Yes :  a  separate  writing  to  that  effect. 

The  Chairman.  What  interest  would  the  purchaser  pay  on  the 
total  loanf 

Mr.  Novak.  Six  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  prevents  his  paying  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Novak.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  was  the  method  that  you  pursued  up  to 
.il'jng  in  the  beginning  of  the  war? 

Mr.  Novak,  les;  even  up  to  1918.  Of  course,  the  price  of  houses 
wtnt  up,  and  they  had  to  be  advanced  a  little  then.  People  had  to 
1  av  more  cash,  but  it  was  done  on  the  same  lines. 

I'he  Chairman.  And  what  has  been  the  method  since  1918  ? 

Mr,  Novak.  Since  1918  the  cost  of  a  $1,650  house  has  mounted  to 
>4,5(K)  to-day.  That  is  what  that  house  would  cost  to-day — about  180 
per  cent  increase. 

The  Chairman.  About  180  per  cent  increase? 

^Ir.  Novak.  Yes:  I  have  all  the  figures  here  showing  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  vour  estimate  of  the  increase  in  cost  over 
1^4? 

Mr.  Novak.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  About  180  per  cent? 

Mr.  Novak.  Yes,  sir.  The  bricklayers,  plasterers,  and  electrical 
workers  are  getting  100  per  cent  increase,  and  material  has  increased 
more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  wages  being  paid  to-day  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore  to  those  different  trades? 

Mr.  Novak.  The  bricklayers  in  our  work  are  getting  $10  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  union  rate  ? 

Mr.  Novak.  Yes :  the  union  rates ;  but  the  unions  are  even  getting 
more  than  that.    They  are  getting  $1.25  an  hour,  some  of  the  men. 

The  Chairman.  Because  of  the  great  demand  for  labor? 

i[r.  Novak.  Yes;  and  they  are  being  bid  for.  But  we  are  only 
paving  $10  for  bricklayers. 

I'he  Chairman.  And  plasterers? 

Mr.  Novak.  $1  an  hour:  $8  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Go  along  and  give  us  the  others. 

Mr.  Novak.  The  carpenters  are  getting  $1  an  hour — from  50  cents 
to  $1 ;  laborers  are  getting  20  cents  to  50  cents ;  and  electrical  work- 
ers are  getting  from  50  cents  to  $1  an  hour.  That  is  all  the  me- 
chanics X  have  here.  But  the  material  has  gone  up  a  great  deal. 
Bricks,  for  instance,  have  gone  up  270  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  of  bricks  to-day? 

ilr.  Novak.  About  $24. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  delivered  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Novak.    Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  in  the  period  around  1914? 

Mr.  Novak.  $6.50.  Lumber  has  increased  from  $16.50  to  $50.  That 
is  rough  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  What  character  of  lumber  ? 

Mr.  Novak.  Framing  and  rough  lumber. 
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The  Chairman.  Short  leaf,  second  growth  yellow  pine? 

Mr.  Novak.  Yes.  That  has  increased  200  per  cent.  The  increase 
in  cement  up  to  the  first  of  last  month  was  from  $1.60  to  $4  a  barrel^ 
in  carload  lots,  making  150  per  cent.  The  increase  in  sand  was  from 
75  cents  a  yard  to  $2.60  a  yard — an  increase  of  210  per  cent ;  the  in- 
crease in  hardware  was  about  150  per  cent;  paint  and  glass.  100  per 
cent ;  mill  work  and  flooring,  trim,  doors,  etc.,  have  advancea  300  per 
cent,  and  the  cost  of  grading  has  increased  200  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is. the  cost  of  grading? 

Mr.  Novak.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  excavating? 

Mr.  Novak.  Yes.  And  cement  work — that  is,'  the  mechanic  doing 
it — ^200  per  cent.  The  net  increase  for  1914  to  1920  is  180  per  cent* 
as  I  said  before ;  and  in  addition  to  that,  we  have  our  financial  troubles. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  observed  any  evidence  of  a  combination 
on  the  part  of  material  men  to  bolt  up  prices  abnormally? 

Mr.  Novak.  Onlv  with  lumber.  1  can  not  say  about  other  mate- 
rials, but  with  lumber  they  have  been  doing  it  all  last  winter.  They 
are  not  doing  it  now.  During  last  winter  they  would  offer  you,  for 
instance,  a  carload  of  flooring  at,  say,  $90,  and  they  would  say,  "  we 
will  wire  that  to  our  firm,  and  if  they  accept  it  we  will  let  you  know,'' 
and  then  they  wouhl  ask  somebody  else  $95,  and  if  they  would  pay 
it,  vou  did  not  get  it. 

I'he  Chairman.  You  say  vou  have  seen  no  evidence  of  any  combi- 
nation  except  as  to  lumber? 

Mr.  Novak.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  inquiry  to  ascertain  if  there  was 
any  combination  ? 

^fr.  Novak.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  inquiry  been  made  by  anj-one  in  Balti- 
more— by  the  district  attorney,  or  by  the  local  authorities? 

Mr.  Novak.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairsian.  And  3'ou  say  you  pay  $24  a  thousand  for  rough 
brick? 

Mr.  Novak.  That  is  the  brick  used  in  the  construction  of  a  two-stor>^ 
house — all  the  brick. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  brick  ? 

Mr.  Novak.  Taking  it  on  an  average ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  charged  for  brick  under  the  old  condi- 
tions was  about  $7? 

Mr.  Novak.  $6.50  to  $7 ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  not  that  a  very  great  increase? 

Mr.  Novak.  Oh,  yes.  The  increase  is  in  the  labor.  Eighty  per  cent 
of  the  house  is  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Is  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  brick, 
labor  I 

Mr.  Novak.  More  than  that,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  interested  in  manufacturing  brick? 

Mr.  Novak.  I  am  a  stockholder  in  the  Baltimore  Brick  Co. 

The  CHAiR^kiAN.  And  you  say  the  price  of  cement  has  increased  ? 

Mr.  Novak.  Yes ;  up  to  the  1st  of  the  month  we  were  paying  around 
$4  in  cars.    I  do  not  know  what  it  is  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  observed  a  slackening  in  prices  lately  on 
building  materials  to  the  builder  here? 
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Mr.  XovAK.  Wellj  yes ;  in  lumber. 

The  Chatrai AN.  Lumber  has  dropped  about  20  per  cent  ? 
Mr.  XovAK.  I  would  say  30  per  cent  in  finished  lumber;  not  in  the 
u^h  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  other  lines  of  building  material  there  has 
en  no  change  ? 

Mr.  XovAK.  No ;  there  have  been  advances. 
The  Chairman.  A  stiffening  of  the  price  ? 

Mr.  XovAK.  Yes ;  the  advance  since  April  1, 1  would  say,  to  August 
las  been  15  per  cent. 

The  Chamman.  This  committee  has  authority  under  the  resolu- 
n  authorizing  its  existence  to  subpoena  the  books  of  corporations 
d  to  examine  them,  and  to  inquire  whether  or  not  there  has  been 
y  profiteering  in  building  materials. 

Mr.  XovAK.  I  do  not  believe  the  people  I  am  dealing  with  are 
ing  it. 

The  Chairman.  A  mile  from  the  water,  we  are  paying  to-day  in 
w  York,  $30  a  thousand  for  brick. 

Mr.  XovAK.  I  think  there  are  only  two  cities  that  are  paying  less 
m  Baltimore  for  brick. 

The  Chairman.  And,  besides,  our  brick  is  brought  a  hundred  miles 
sxn  the  Hudson  Eiver.  In  your  building  operations  you  use  the 
ihling  and  loan  associations  to  finance  them,  do  you? 
Mr.  XovAK.  Yes;  90  per  cent  of  the  houses  in  Baltimore  are 
a  need  in  that  way.  We  create  a  ground  rent  on  tliem  first,  and 
n  get  a  loan  from  the  building  and  loan  association. 
The  Chairman.  What,  in  your  judgment,  is  the  principal  reason 
•  the  present  housing  shortage  in  Baltimore  ? 

^Ir.  ^OVAK.  Of  course,  one  reason  is  that  the  cost  of  material  and 
or  is  so  high,  and  another  reason  is  that  the  builders  in  Baltimore, 
nd,  have  a  tendency  to  build  a  higher-priced  house  than  they  have 
n  used  to  building.  We  used  to  build  a  house  with  six  rooms  and 
h,  14  feet  front;  but  now  most  of  them  are  building  houses  20 
t  front  or  wider,  because  the  same  amount  of  brick  is  used  in  a  14- 
»t  house  as  is  used  in  a  20-foot  house,  and  lumber  and  the  different 
er  materials,  the  difference  is  not  much,  and  then  they  can  demand 
irger  price  for  a  20- foot  house.  It  does  not  pay  to  erect  a  14- foot 
ise. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  purely  a  business  proposition  ? 
ir.  Novak.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  An  effort  to  get  everything,  as  it  were,  when  the 
ise  is  finished? 

kir.  Novak.  Yes.  '  I  am  trying  now  on  a  certain  operation  to  go 
•k  and  build  the  little  14-loot  front  house  we  have  been  used  to 
Iding,  and  that  house  I  used  to  sell  for  $1,650,  and  I  am  selling  it 
V  for  $4,250;  and  my  profits — I  do  not  know  what  they  will  be, 
ause  I  have  not  finished  with  the  job  yet,  but  I  know  they  will  not 
tify  me  in  going  ahead  with  that  kind  of  work. 
The  Chairman.  You,  of  course,  have  had  a  very  large  experience 
luilding  these  homes  for  the  people  in  this  city  ? 
fir.  Novak.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  understand,  as  I  do,  and  other 
itlemen  in  the  profession,  that  when  you  build  a  house  to-day  you 
competing  with  every  existing  house  ? 
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Mr.  Novak.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  entirely  different  from  a  man  who  niiinu- 
factures  shoes  or  clothing? 

Mr.  XovAK.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Or  even  the  farmer  who  produces  things  that  are 
consmned  every  day  ? 

Mr.  Novak.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  the  things  that  were  manufacture  1 
last  year  have  been  disposed  of  and  are  no  longer  in  existence. 

Mr.  Novak.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  While  the  builder  has  to  build  houses  to  compete 
with  every  house  that  was  ever  built. 

Mr.  Novak.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  houses  that  were  built  five  years  ago  for  IS^* 
per  cent  less  than  they  are  to-day,  as  you  have  indicated. 

Mr.  Novak.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  think,  in  spite  of  all  that,  that  there  is  a 
real  demand  for  houses  here^  and  that  the  people  would  build  them 
in  some  sort  of  way  under  fair  conditions? 

Mr.  Novak.  I  believe  they  would,  if  they  could  be  financed. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  in  your  judgment,  is  the  principal  reason 
for  the  housing  shortage  ? 

Mr.  Novak.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  material 
through  lack  of  transportation? 

Mr.  Novak.  Not  seriously.  I  have  ordered  my  material  way  ahead, 
and  I  have  lumber  and  other  material  on  hand  to  build  quite  a  niinilx-r 
of  houses,  but  I  am  not  building  them.  I  am  just  finishing  the 
houses  that  I  started  in  the  spring. 

The  Chairman.  And  will  you  be  able  to  find  a  market  for  tho^ 
that  you  are  finishing  up  now  s 

Mr.  Novak.  I  believe  so.  I  have  not  completed  any,  but  we  have 
sold  quite  a  number  of  what  we  have  going  up. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  getting  an  increased  price  ? 

Mr.  Novak.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  warranted  by  the  increased  cost  ? 

Mr.  Novak.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  some  complaint  throughout  tlu» 
country  about  lack  of  transportation  for  building  material,  a  montii 
or  two  ago  when  the  coal  priority  orders  were  given. 

Mr.  Novak.  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  that  around  Baltimore  my- 
self, but  we  have  always  been  stocked  up  a  little  bit  ahead. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  your  brick-mani>facturing  establish- 
ments are  handy,  and  you  have  cement  handy,  and  you  have  *r<><>'I 
water  transportation? 

Mr.  Novak.  Yes.  We  have  been  getting  along,  so  far  as  material  i> 
concerned,  pretty  fairly  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Our  committee  went  into  the  subject  of  transporta- 
tion a  month  or  two  ago,  and  we  believe  that  we  have  heli>ed  matt - 
rially  in  that  direction;  and  we  have  also  arranged  in  some  of  the 
cities  for  a  better  cooperation  between  the  railroads  and  the  buikier.-. 
Where  there  was  a  real  justifiable  complaint  over  the  shortage  «•( 
building  materials,  we  have  had  local  committees  get  in  touch  with 
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the  representatives  of  the  railroads  locally,  and  together  they  have 
relieTe<i  the  situation.  You  do  not  borrow  any  money  from  savings 
.•anks,  do  vou? 

Mr.  XovAK.  Xo:  but  I  borrow  from  other  banks.  I  happen  to  be  a 
■l.re<.tor  in  one  of  the  national  banks  in  Baltimore,  whose  best  cus- 
*i»ruers  are  the  buildinj^  and  loan  associations.  They  have,  I  iudg^,  40 
r^r  cent  of  the  building  associations'  deposits  in  that  bank.  They 
owed  the  Federal  reserve,  I  think,  in  March  about  seven  hundred  and 
!^»me  odd  thousand  dollars.  The  bank  examiner  came  there  and  laid 
;reat  stress  on  that,  and  warned  them  that  those  loans  must  be  cut 
!t>wn— that  the  loans  to  the  building  associations  by  that  bank  ought 
t  •  be  cut  down.  Now,  another  thing  I  wish  to  say  is  that  out  of  all 
'»f  those  houses  that  I  have  put  up,  which  is  something  over  4,000 
liHiises,  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  case  in  which  the  building  and  loan 
a-sociation  has  lost  a  dollar  in  any  one  of  those  houses. 

The  Chair^i AN.  Nor  have  the  banks  that  have  loaned  to  the  build- 
iiur  and  loan  associations  lost  a  dollar? 

Mr.  Novak.  No,  sir.  Our  bank  considers  building  and  loan  a&soci- 
ations  as  their  best  customers. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  seem  so  to  me. 

ilr.  Novak.  Because  they  have  the  deposits  of  all  the  people  back 
of  those  notes  that  they  give  to  those  banks. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  have  first  mortgages  upon  good  salable 
real  estate  ? 

Mr.  Novak.  Yes;  in  addition  to  the  guarantee  of  the  builder. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  you  think  is  a  proper 
return  on  an  investment  in  real  estate — say,  a  house  that  costs  $4,000 ; 
how  much  rental  should  it  pay?  Ten  per  cent  or  12  per  cent,  or 
"Ujut  what  i>er  cent  to  make  it  an  attractive  and  satisfactory  invest- 
ment for  a  business  man?  ^ 

Mr.  Novak.  After  deducting  the  expenses,  such  as  taxes,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  I  mean  over  all. 

Mr.  Novak.  I  do  not  think  10  per  cent  would  be  enough. 

Mr.  Miller.  Then  12J  per  cent? 

Mr.  Novak.  I  think  it  should  be  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  think  it  should  be  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Novak.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  you  think  it  should  be  as  high  as  15  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Novak.  It  should  be  around  14  or  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Miller.  If  it  were  15  per  cent,  then 

Mr.  Novak  (interposing).  Understand,  sir,  I  am  not  familiar  with 
that  kind  of  business^  because  I  do  not  rent  any  houses. 

Mr.  MiLiJER.  Fpr  a  house  that  costs  $4,000  to  pay  15  per  cent,  the 
rental  would  have  to  net  $600? 

Mr.  Novak.  And  they  have  to  pay  all  the  expenses. 

Mr.  Miller.  Did  we  not  use  to  have  a  theory  that  10  per  cent  was 
5  "Jilt  right,  and  that  if  a  house  cost  $4,000,  that  $400  would  be  about 
».  fair  rental  for  it? 

Mr.  Novak.  Yes ;  but  since  that  time  everything  has  gone  up — taxes 
iii^l  everything  else. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Have  you  heard  of  the  system  now  in  operation 
ii.  Encfland,  in  the  way  of  encouraging  building  operations? 
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Mr.  XovAK.  Not  in  detail ;  no,  sir.  I  could  not  say  that  I  have.  I 
have  read  somethinc:  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  they  have  had  for  years  a  real 
housing  problem  there.  Here,  of  course,  we  have  had  plenty  of  build- 
ing material  and  labor ;  we  have  had  conditions  different  from  Enir- 
land ;  but  our  information  is  that  in  England  the  Government  is  pav- 
ing builders  £70.  bonus  per  room. 

Mr.  Novak.  A  room? 

The  Chairman,  Yes ;  so  that  if  you  build  an  eight-room  house  in 
England,  you  would  receive  a  bonus  from  the  Government  of  £5ty); 
and  if  the  pound  w^re  worth  $4.80,  which  it  used  to  be,  that  would 
be  pretty  nearly  $3,000  in  the  way  of  an  actual  bonus  which  they 
would  give  you  in  hand. 

Mr.  yovAK.  That  would  be  a  great  thing  if  they  would  do  it  here. 

The  Chairma>\  WelJ,  frankly,  I  believe  that  we  are  up  against  a 
pretty  serious  situation}  ih.tUe  United  States  with  regard  to  the  build- 
ing of  homes  for  the  people.  .  I  know  of  nothing  to-day  that  is  more 
important.  I  am,  very ^pcii^^f, opposed  to  the  Government  doing  am 
such  thing,  and  I  am  not  m  sympathy  with  the  Government  leiidin^^ 
its  money  to  people  to  buUd  hou§ea„nor  am  I  in  sympathy  with  thf 
.Government  goin,g  into,  the  .bu^ipess  of  building  houses,  but  I  am 
anxious  to  encourage  men  like  you,  who  have  the  courage  to  go  ahead 
and  risk  their  ifianey^iixthe  building  of  houses,  and  I  am  anxious  and 
the  committee  is  anxious  to  help  men  who  are  conducting  legitimate 
business  in  th$it  ^?0^>  .  J{pw,I  know  that  there  is  a  great  risk  in  build- 
ing to-day,  when  a  man  has  to  compete  with  all  the  other  existinjr 
.houses;  a|idj][  h^'V^  been  wondering  how  the  builders  would  receive 
a  proposi};jioi5i..)i.Ke.the  one  incorporated  in  the  shipping  bill  that  %ve 
passed  rei;entiy.  ,  Have  ypu  examined  the  shipping  bill  that  Con- 
gress pas^ecl  recently  ? 

Mr.  Novak.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  for  many  years  we  have  been  discussin<r 
the  building  up  of  the  merchant  marine;  and  we  did  spend 
$3,000,000,000  of  the  people's  money  in  building  ships  during  thi^ 
war.  Now  that  the  war  is  over,  we  have  been  trying  recently  to  work- 
out in  Congress  how  we  would  utilize  those  vessels  under  private 
ownership;  so  Congress  has  done  a  lot  of  things  in  a  bill  recently 
passed,  and  among  other  things  is  this:  They  have  provided  that 
any  vessel  built  previous  to  1914 — and  they  fixed  on  that  year  because 
a  great  many  men  had  built  ships  then  and  they  had  marked  off  sf> 
much  each  year  for  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  ship,  and  in 
many  cases  a  ship  was  being  carried  at  25  per  cent  of  its  real  value: 
so  we  have  provided  in  that  bill  that  any  shipowner  who  owned  a 
ship  built  previous  to  1914,  and  whp  sold  the  ship,  would  be  exempt 
from  all  taxes  on  the  profit  on  the  sale,  provided  he  invested  all  of 
the  money  he  obtained  in  the  sale  of  that  ship  in  new  ships;  and  we 
also  provided,  as  an  encouragement  for  American  shipowners  to  en- 
gage in  foreijgn  trade  that  we  would  exempt  all  American  ship  opera- 
tors in  foreign  trade  from  all  excess-profits  taxes,  provided  they 
invested  the  profits  in  new  ships. 

Mr.  Novak.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  it  would  be  a  stimulant  to  builders  if 
that  plan  were  adopted  with  respect  to  building? 
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Mr.  XovAK.  No  doubt  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  exempted  from  the  excess-profits  taxes  your 
:irt)fits  on  the  building  of  houses,  provided  you  invested  your  profits 
in  other  buildings? 

Mr.  Novak.  Yes;  and  that  we  are  doing.  We  simply  turn  our 
money  over  and  over  again.*  I  have  to-day  tied  up  in  two-story 
houses  over  half  a  million  dollars ;  that  is,  not  including  the  land.  If 
3  man  buys  a  tract  of  lahd,  as  I  do,  of  course,  toward  the  end  we  have 
L^reater  profits  than  we  do  in  the  beginning.  Two  years  ago  the 
txaminer  came  and  examined  my  books,  and  he  attempted  to  make 
me  divide  my  land  up  as  we  went  along,  so  that  they  could  collect 
thf»  taxes^  but  it  would  be  just  the  reverse  in  what  you  suggest. 

The  Chairman.  To-day,  if  you  go  into  a  building  operation  and 
1  ^  money  on  it,  the  Government  does  not  help  you  any  i 

Mr.  Novak.  No  ;  and  if  we  make  any  money,  they  "take  it  away 
from  us. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  the  Government  would  just  charge  you  the 
ncinnal  income  tax  on  your  profits  and  relieve  you  from  the  excess- 
I»rotits  tax,  provided  you  would  invest  all  your  profits  in  new  houses, 
tiat  would  be  a  help,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Novak.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  has  established  a  precedent  for 
that  in  the  shipping  bill,  and  I  wondered  w'hether  it  would  not  be  as 
important  to  supply  homes  for  the  American  people  as  it  would  to 
3^.<ist  in  the  establishment  of  the  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  Novak.  It  would  be  a  great  thing,  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  an^^hing  further  that  you  wish  to  say  to 
the  committee,  Mr.  Novak,  that  you  think  may  be  of  help  to  us  in 
tinding  a  solution  for  this  housing  problem? 

Mr.  Novak.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  of  anjiihing  else. 

The  CHAiRMANr  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Novak.  Not  at  all,  Senator. 

STATEMENT  07  ME.  EBWABB  J.  OALLAOHEB,  BinXDEE  AND  EEAL 

ESTATE  OPERATOE,  BALTIMOEE,  MD. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gallagher,  you  are  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion of  houses  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  ? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Yes,  sir;  similar  to  Mr.  Novak;  about  the  same 
line  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  how  long  a  time  have  you  been  so  en- 
gapd? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  About  30  years. 

The  Chairman.  And  during  that  period  of  time  I  judge  that  you 
have  constructed  several  thousand  houses  ? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Three  or  four  thousand,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  experience  in  the  financing  of  building 
ofierations  in  the  past  has  been  substantially  the  same  as  that  of 
Mr.  Novak? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  About  the  same,  pretty  much ;  the  same  principle 
entirely.     We  depend  on  the  building  and  loan  associations  entirely. 

The  Chaiirman.  That  is  the  method  followed  by  practically  all  of 
the  men  who  build  these  dwelling  houses  in  Baltimore,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  Gallagher.  Yes,  sir:  with  the  medium  class  of  house  j>articu- 
larly  they  depend  on  the  building  associations.  I 

The  Chairman.  The  great  majority  of  the  people  in  Baltimoiv  livtj 
in  these  small  dwelling  houses,  do  tliey  not? 

Mr.  (tali^aghkr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  build  many  apartment  houses  in  Balti 
more  ?  * 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  do  not  build  them ;  I  have  not  built  any ;  and  it 
is  only  of  late,  or  within  the  last  four  or  five  years,  that  apartment 
houses  have  been  built  here — possibly  eight  years. 

The  Chairman.  In  Xew  York  City  and  other  cities  they  construct 
houses  for  2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  or  10  families  and  upward.  That  has  not  lx*en 
the  practice  here? 

Mr.  (tallagher.  Not  up  until  about  eight  years  ago,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  houses  of  that  character  financed?  By 
the  building  and  loan  associations? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  No;  they  are  financed  by  bond  issues  principally. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Yes. 

The  Chairman,  They  are  not  financed  by  savings  banlcs  or  private 
lenders  taking  the  mortgage? 

Mr.  (tallaoher.  I  do  not  think  so.  Savings  banks  do  not  tie  their 
money  up  in  that  line  of  business.  * 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  committee  any  information 
other  than  what  Mr.  Novak  has  given  us? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  think  he  has  been  over  the  field  very  carefully 
and  very  fully.  I  can  only  add  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  builder  of 
limited  means  or  limited  capital  to  go  on  building  under  the  present 
conditions.  It  seems  that  we  have  exhausted  the  entire  capital  of  the 
building  associations,  and  a  committee  was  formed  of  builders^  in- 
cluding Mr.  Novak  and  myself  and  several  other  gentlemen,  to  inter- 
view the  presidents  of  the  savings  banks  of  Baltimore.  By  coin- 
cidence all  of  them  seemed  to  gather  at  the  Metropolitan  Savings 
Bank,  the  corner  of  Charles  and  Saratoga  Streets,  to  debate  the  ques- 
tion of  closing  at  2  o'clock,  and  they  invited  us  to  come  there  and  go 
over  the  situation  with  them.  Our  spokesman  asked  the  bank  presi- 
dents whether  they  would  not  aid  the  building  associations  by 
financing  them  in  this  way — by  taking  their  notes  and  taking  the 
mortgages  as  security.  They  declined  to  do  that.  They  said  they 
had  not  the  means;  that  their  securities  were  low,  and  that  they  could 
not  borrow  money  themselves  without  loss  or  sell  their  securities,  and 
that  they  had  to  have  capital  so  as  to  supply  the  necessary  withdraw- 
als when  called  upon;  and  they  would  not  entertain  the  proposition 

at  all. 

Now,  that  left  us  without  any  resources,  because  the  banks  usually 
do  not  lend  to  builders,  the  building  business  being  a  hazardous  busi- 
ness; and,  therefore,  we  aren't  able  to  go  on  building  as  we  have  in 
the  past.  I  have  half  a  million  dollars  tied  up,  I  guess;  and  I  have 
enough  material  lying  on  my  land  around  Baltimore  to  build  close 
to  a  hundred  houses,  including  lumber,  frames,  and  other  material: 
but  when  we  attempt  to  build  a  house,  if  we  are  fortunate  enough 
to  get  a  loan  from  a  building  and  loan  association  they  demand  a 
deposit  on  the  sale  of  the  house  from  the  purchaser  of  over  a  thou- 
sand dollars,  up  to  $1,700  on  a  forty-five  hundred  dollar  house. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  What  did  you  say,  Mr.  Gallagher? 
.Mr.  (jALLAGHER.  I  Say  that  they  demand  a  deposit  from  a  thousand 
twelve  hundred  to  seventeen  hundred  dollars  to  carry  the  loan.  It 
ems  that  the  Government  banking  officials  sent  over  and  examined 
bank  in  which  I  am  a  depositor — I  could  have  been  a  director  of  it. 
tnioss — and  this  bank,  Mr.  Novak  has  said,  loaned  a  great  deal  oi 
oney  to  the  building  at^sociations  and,  consequently,  that  demand 
H)n  the  part  of  the  Government  for  them  to  withdraw  their  loans 
imis  to  demoralize  the  building  associations'  business  in  Baltimore, 
1(1  they  get  scared  and  whakv — there  was  no  cause  for  it — and  con- 
iiuently  they  have  restricted  their  loans. 

I  have  been  connected  with  a  building  association  in  the  way  of 
iikin|r  loans  for  30  years  and  T  sent  them  two  loans  the  other  day, 
1(1  offered  to  guarantee  them,  but  they  refused  to  take  them.  I  have 
»plied  to  one  of  the  largest  building  associations  in  Baltimore  for 
moderate  loan  and  undertake  to  guarantee  to  pay  off  the  amount 
reouired ;  that  has  been  four  or  five  weeks  ago,  and  I  suppose  it 

II  be  many  weeks  more  before  I  can  get  the  money,  if  I  can  get 
lit  all. 

The  C^HAiRMAN.  The  fact  is  that  the  builders  are  without  facilities 
r  financing  their  operations? 
Mr.  Gallagher.  That  is  it:  yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  find  in  Now  York  and  other  large  centers  that 
^  .savings  banks  deposits  have  increased  and  the  building  loan  de- 
sits  have  increased.  In  other  words,  the  workingmen  and  small 
siness  man — men  of  small  business  means  in  small  undertakings — 
^•e  been  making  quite  a  lot  of  money  for  the  last  year  or  two,  and 
'V  have  deposited  those  savings  in  the  banks  and  in  the  building 
fi  loan  associations.  Does  that  condition  prevail  here? 
Mr.  (tali-agheh.  I  am  a  director  in  and  a  vice  president  of  a  sav- 
rs  bank  here — not  a  \evy  large  one — and  we  find  that  our  deposits 
re  in<Teased  over  last  year,  and  it  is  due  to  the  cause,  I  presume, 
it  you  have  just  mentioned;  but  the  building  associations  in  Balti- 
re  are  so  numerous  that  the  field  is  not  as  large;  and  w^hile  the 
>o.sits  have  been  increased  since,  it  is  due  to  the  increased  payments 
'  houses.  It  took  $7  on  the  ordinary  house  in  191H  or  1914,  but 
Jikes  Slo  now  to  be  paid.  Consequently  the  building  association 
1  not  lend  on  the  number  of  houses  that  they  formerly  did,  but 
ir  income  is  larger  proportionatelv. 

['he  Chairman.  I  can  see  why  it  is  advantageous  for  you  gentle- 
n  to  finance  your  operations  through  the  building  associations,  be- 
i>e  under  that  method  you  are  able  to  get  more  purchasers,  because 
n  can  buy  property  at  about  10  per  cent  down, 
dr.  (tall-\gher.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  AVhilethe  way  that  we  do  it  in  New  York,  25  to 
per  cent  is  required.     Therefore  you  do  a  larger  volume  of  busi- 

,^. 

ilr.  Gallagher.  We  will  sell  a  house  for  $5,500  on  $S  ground. 
p  value  runs  between  a  thousand  and  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  AVe 
i»  S5(K)  cash,  possibly,  and  we  hypothecate  $1,500  or  a  thousand  in 
fuMing  association,  if  rtecessary,  and  we  are  al)le  to  get  the  money 
t  the  man  wants  on  the  house.  He  pays  it  off  weeklv,  and  as  he 
.s  the  interest  on  each  $100  it  ceases.*  Tliey  only  charge  6  per 
t — that  is,  they  have  in  the  past,  but  the  demand  is  so  great  now 
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for  building  associations  that  they  are  charging  a  bonus.  In  other 
words,  if  a  man  wants  $4,000,  they  make  the  individual  borrower  put 
up  $40  as  an  initiation  fee.  It  used  to  be  a  quarter  a  share.  Now  it 
is  a  dollar  and  a  quarter. 

Senator  Kenyox.  Does  one  have  to  become  a  member  in  order  to 
get  a  loan  ? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Yes ;  they  charge  you  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  now 
on  each  share  that  you  borrow  upon.  If  you  borrow  $4,000,  it  will 
cost  you  $40  above  what  it  did  in  the  early  part  of  this  year. 

Senator  Kenyox.  What  interest  do  they  charge? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Six  per  cent. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Then  ^''ou  do  not  get  money  from  the  building 
and  loan  associations  at  6  per  cent,  do  you? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  now  you  are  paying  this  premium  ? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Suppose  you  were  getting  a  thousand-dollar 
loan  from  a  building  and  loan  association,  what  would  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  We  are  supposed  to  finance  the  proposition  for 
the  buyer 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  would  have  to  join  the  association? 

Mr.  (tallagher.  Yes ;  we  take  the  name  of  borrower — ^send  a  let- 
ter to  the  building  association  notifying  them  that  the  borrower  or 
buyer  requires  a  thousand  dollars.  He  pays  a  quarter  for  the  book 
when  the  transfer  takes  place,  and  he  pays  50  cents — now  a  dollar — 
for  the  man  who  investigates  the  property. 

Senator  Kenyon.  A  dollar  for  what? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  That  is  for  the  directors ;  that  is  the  salary  they 
get. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  that  a  dollar  a  thousand? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  No ;  a  dollar  a  man.  There  are  three  on  the  com- 
mittee, usually. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  that  is  to  pay  them? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Yes;  and  the  president  of  the  building  associa- 
tion gets  $2  for  acknowledging  the  mortgage  and  his  time  that  is 
given  to  it ;  and  it  was  a  quarter  a  share,  or  $2.50  on  a  thousand,  to 
become  a  member. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  that  vou  would  like  to  say 
to  the  committee  or  that  you  think  would  be  of  help  to  the  committee. 
Mr.  Gallagher? 

Mr.  (iALLA(jHER.  Xo ;  I  think  that  is  about  as  far  as  I  can  go  in 
the  matter.  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Novak,  like  myself,  would  be  fflad  to 
see  something  done  to  help  the  situation.  I  think  if  we  had  some 
means  of  financing  building  operations  we  would  build  houses  with- 
out any  Government  aid,  however. 

The 'Chairman.  You  believe  that  the  people  would  go  on  an«i 
buihi  houses,  despite  the  high  prices? 

Mr.  (tallagher.  Yes. 

The  Chahiman.  And  you  would  go  right  on  if  you  could  get  the 

necessary  financing?^ 
Mr.  (tallagher.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.    Thank  you,  Mr.  Gallagher.     Novr, 
Mr.  Chew  in  the  room? 
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ATEHEBT  OF  US.  WILLIAM  F.  CHEW,  PBESIDENT,  BIHLSEBS' 

EXCHANGE,  BALTIUOBE,  UD. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Chew,  you  are  president  of  the  builders'  ex- 
antre,  I  believe,  of  the  city  ot  Baltimore  ? 
Mr.  Chew.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  a  builder? 
Mr,  Chew.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  same  character  of  build- 
r  work  that  these  other  two  gentlemen  are  who  have  testified  here 
s  morning  ? 

Mr.  Chew.  Not  as  a  whole.  I  do  general  building  construction. 
mild  dwellings. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  by  contract,  for  men  who  want  structures 
t  up  for  them  ? 
Vlr.  (^hew.  Yes. 

riie  Chairman.  And  you  also  build  for  the  market? 
Mr.  Chew.  No,  sir;  1  do  not  build  any  houses  for  selling.    I  do 
t  do  any  work  for  myself  at  all. 
riie  Chairman.  You  are  a  contract  builder,  then? 
Mr.  Chew.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  your  information  on  the  subject,  are  the 
tements  that  have  been  made  by  the  two  gentlemen  who  have 
?ceded  you  a  fair  summary  of  the  situation  ? 
Mr.  Chew.  As  to  the  cost  of  dwelling  houses,  I  think  so. 
The  Chahiman.  And  as  to  the  method  of  financing  building  opera- 
ns  generally  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  ? 
^Ir.  Chew.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  information  concerning  the 
thods  pursued  in  borrowing  money  from  savings  banks  for  build- 
:  construction  work  ? 

^Ir.  Chew.  The  savings  banks  in  Baltimore  will  only  lend  money 
fop  simple  property,  and  due  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the 
elling  houses  have  ground  rent  created  on  them,  they  are  not 
lilable  to  the  savings  banks  for  loan  purposes, 
senator  Kenyon.  What  is  this  ground  rent  that  we  have  heard 
nit? 

^Ir.  Chew.  It  is  practically  a  first  mortgage.  It  is  a  system  by 
ich  the  ground  is  pledged  as  securitv,  and  a  99  year  rental  is 
ated,  which  is  redeemable,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
d.  at  6  per  cent.  That  has  only  been  in  existence  10  or  15  years. 
'  did  have  what  we  called  irredeemable  rents,  but  that  rate  has 
div  been  fixecl  by  law ;  that  if  the  rent  on  your  house  is  $90,  that 
redeemable  at  any  time  after  five  years  at  6  per  cent.  In  other 
Tih,  you  can  force  the  holder  of  that  ground  rent  to  sell  it  to 
I  for  $1,500;  so  it  now  becomes,  as  I  say,  practically  a  first  mort- 
re  on  the  ground  and  house. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  I  nm  a  builder  who  wants  to  buv  some 
(1  and  build  some  houses.  I  see  a  piece  of  land  that  strikes  me 
favorable  for  what  I  have  in  mind.  I  inquire  concerning  that 
fl.  and  I  find  that  it  is  owned  by  somebody.  Now,  can  I  purchase 
t  land  outrififht? 

klr.  CHEW^  Oh,  yes.  You  can  purchase  that  outright.  There  are 
irround  rents  on  anything  except  improved  property.    There  are 
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no  ground  rents  on  vacant  land.    The  ground  rent  is  created  only 
after  the  property  is  improved.  • 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  can  arrange  with  the  owner  of  the  land  t<» 
buy  it  outright  ? 

Air.  Chew.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair3ian.  Or  to  buy  it  through  ground  rent? 

Mr.  Chew.  No;  you  can  not  create  a  ground  rent;  there  would 
be  no  market  for  a  ground  rent  if  that  property  were  unimproved, 
because  the  ground  rent  in  all  cases  is  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the 
ground. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Just  take  Senator  Calder's  proposition,  and  say 
that  you  build  some  houses  on  that  propertv.  He  has  the  fee 
title  ? 

Mr.  Chew.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  where  does  this  ground  rent  come  in? 

Mr.  Chew.  He  creates  that  ground  rent  by  selling  it  to  a  third 
party. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Then  it  is  just  the  same  as  a  mortgage? 

Mr.  Chew.  Yes.  In  other  words,  he  pays  $350  for  the  lot,  and  he 
creates  a  $1,500  rent  on  that  lot  and  the  improvements. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Now,  let  us  say  that  he  has  bought  that  property, 
and  he  has  built  a  house  on  it  and  he  sells  that  to  vou  or  to  me 

Mr.  Chew.  What,  the  house  ? 

Senator  Kenyon.*  The  whole  thing.    He  can  do  that,  can  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Chew.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Suppose  I  am  not  able  to  buy  the  fee,  then  does 
this  ground-rent  proposition  come  in? 

Mr.  Chew.  Yes.  What  is  usually  done  in  order  to  finance  the 
proposition  is  this:  About  the  time  the  house  is  under  roof  the 
ground  rent  is  then  sold  to  some  purchaser,  and  the  rents  are  cre- 
ated according  to  the  location  of  the  property,  and  they  are  create<l 
on  a  basis  of  what  other  property  is  bringing  in  that  section. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Suppose  this  were  a  $3,000  house  that  was  put 
up  there  and  I  wanted  to  buy  it,  but  could  not  take  the  fee. 

Mr.  Chew.  You  would  probably  create  a  rent  of  a  thousand  dol- 
lars— that  is,  a  $60  groimd  rent  on  tlmt  house — and  sell  it  for  a 
thousand  dollars. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is,  sell  it  to  some  bank  or  to  some  i>ei*son 
who  wants  it  as  an  investment? 

Mr.  Chew.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Then,  that  is  the  same  as  a  mortgage  f 

Mr.  Chew.  Yes:  practically  the  same  as  a  third  mortgage.  The 
value  of  the  ground,  which  was  originally  $^^00,  through  the  merger 
of  the  ground  and  the  house,  becomes  a  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  building  and  loan  association  comes  aloiii' 
and  puts  its  loan  on  it  subject  to  the  ground  rent? 

Mr.  Chew.  They  can  do  that,  but  the  savings  banks  can  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  a  building  and  loai. 
association  ever  losing  anv  money  under  an  arrangement  of  tluit 
kind? 

Mr.  Chew.  A'ery  seldom,  sir.  They  might  lose  money  if  they  over- 
loaned,  but  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  risk  to  it.  The  percentage  i> 
verv,  verv  small. 
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he  Chairman.  You  are  engaged  in  a  different  kind  of  business 
n  that,  as  I  take  it  ? 
If.  Chew.  Yes,  sir. 

lie  Chairman.  You  may  have  heard  me  inquire  from  Mr.  Novak 
to  the  prices  for  building  materials,  and  you  may  have  heard  his 
wers.  He  said  that  building — ^labor  and  materials  together — costs 
Hit  180  per  cent  more  than  what  it  did  in  the  prewar  period.  Do 
I  agree  with  that? 

Jr.  Chew.  Yes;  that  is  practically  correct. 

he  C^hairman.  And  he  recited  the  \vages  paid  to  men  in  the  build- 
trades. 

Ir.  Chew.  I  think  he  named  bricklayers  only. 
lie  Chairman.  I  think  he  said  carpenters  and  plasterers  also, 
iir  experience  has  l)een  the  sam(^as  his,  has  it? 
Ir.  Chew.  Practically  so,  except  that  the  scale  ior  bricklaj^ers  in 
Itimore  is  $10  a  day.  and  up  to  30  days  ago  they  were  getting  $11 
I  $12 — a  bonus  of  $1  or  $2.  I  think  that  Mr.  Novak  and  one  or  two 
ors  closed  down  on  account  of  that,  and  the  bricklavers  finallv 
it  back  to  their  scale. 

he  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  complaint  in  Baltimore  about 
Idin^  labor  not  doing  a  day's  work  of  late? 
Ir.  Chew.  There  is  no  use  to  complain. 

he  Chairman.  I  mean  have  you  had  any  reason  to  believe  that 
bricklayers  and  plasterers  and  the  rest  of  them  were  not  giving 
u  full  dav's  work? 

Ir.  (^HEW.  They  are  not  producing  as  much  as  they  did  prior  to 
war.     We  know  that.     We  have  to  accommodate  ourselves  to 
It  they  are  doing  to-day,  and  then  make  that  minus  for  fear  they 
I  do  less. 

he  Chairman.  Do  vou  have  trouble,  Mr.  Chew,  in  getting  build- 
labor? 

Ir.  Chew^.  No;  building  labor  has  been  fairly  easy  in  Baltimore, 
have  not  had  very  much  trouble.on  that  score, 
lie  Chairman.  Have  the  unions  in  their  regulations  concerning 
•rentices  done  anything  to  prevent  new  men  from  coming  into  the 
'ding  trades  here? 

Ir.  Chew.  Their  restrictions,  I  believe,  are  very  severe  as  to 
rentices.  They  do  not  allow  very  many  apprentices,  and  in  some 
s  none. 

he  Chairman.  I  have  observed  in  New  York  thdt  we  are  not 
ing  any  young  men  in  the  carpentry  trade.  We  are  getting  young 
I  in  bricklayer  an^  plumbing  trades  and  as  electricians,  but  plas- 
rs  and  carpenters — I  do  not  observe  that  young  men  are  seeking 
'e  lines. 

Ir.  Chew.  Well,  Baltimore  is  an  open-shop  town.  It  is  not  in 
-time  situation  that  New  York  is  as  regards  labor;  and  on  most 
he  operation  dwelling-house  work  that  is  practically  all  open 
[).  and  a  great  many  of  the  mechanics  learn  their  trades  there, 
while  they  do  not  serve  the  actual  time  at  it,  they  become  familiar 
1  it,  and  then  they  get  out  into  legitimate  work  and  finish  up, 
1  they  can  compete  with  their  fellow  workmen  and  get  the  full 
e  of  wages;  but  Baltimore  is  an  open-shop  town  as  far  as  labor 
oncerned.     In  other  words,  there  is  no  building  trades  council 
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here.  While  in  some  lines  they  are  fully  organized,  and  while  they 
work  under  closed-shop  conditions  in  a  great  many  lines,  there  is  no 
council  here  whereby  they  may  have  sympathetic  strikes  or  anything 
of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  of  labor,  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  have 
but  little  complaint  to  make  against  a  man  who  works  demandinjr 
a  reasonable  day's  pay  for  his  labor,  provided  he  performs  the  day's 
work.  He  has  to  meet  all  the  increased  costs  of  living,  and  there- 
fore he  is  entitled  to  compensation  that  will  permit  him  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Chew.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  of  competition,  just  the  same  as 
the  wage.  When  a  mechanic  knows  that  there  are  six  jobs  for  him. 
he  is  not  going  to  produce  any  more  than  he  has  to.  That  is  simply 
human  nature,  and  a  man  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  that.  We  are 
suffering  from  a  lack  of  mechanics.  '  The  shipbuilding  and  automo- 
bile industries  Imve  taken  a  great  many  mechanios  away  from  other 
industries.  There  were  no  shipbuilding  mechanics  in  this  country 
at  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  they  robbed  the  build- 
ing trades  of  the  men  who  are  now  in  the  shipbuilding  industry.  The 
automobile  industry  has  done  the  same  thing.  A  man  who  has  had 
anv  mechanical  training  at  all  can,  in  several  weeks,  learn  to  place 
bolt  No.  576  in  a  certain  place,  and  can  get  money  for  doing  it.  He 
becomes  a  semiautomatic  unit. 

The  Chairman.  The  prices  of  material  have  increased  even  more 
than  labor? 

Mr.  Chew.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  seen  any  evidences  of  combinations  to 
hold  up  prices? 

Mr.  Chew.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any  combinations.  I 
know  in  some  lines  we  get  the  same  prices  from  various  people  that  we 
ask  for  prices.  I  do  not  know  the  reason  for  that,  but  I  know  that 
there  is  a  resale  price  agreed  on  somewhere  along  the  line. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  you  inquire  of  builoing-material  men  the 
price,  say,  of  cement — several  in. succession — ^you  find  that  you  get 
the  same  price? 

Mr.  Chew.  Yes ;  and  the  same  thing  applies  to  limiber.  There  is  a 
fixed  resale  price  for  graded  lumber.  Of  course,  in  dwelling-house 
work,  such  as  Mr.  (Jallagher  just  spoke  of,  you  can  get  competitive 
stuff.  I  have  some  quotations  here  which  I  got  this  morning  directly 
from  the  South  [handing  papers  to  the  chairman].  That  sort  of 
stuff  comes  into  the  operator,  but  the  resale  lumberman  buys  up  any 
of  that  material  that  he  can  get,  but  to  the  legitimate  builder  that 
does  not  matter.  I  can  buy  in  advance  and  put  it  on  the  ground  and 
take  care  of  it ;  but  in  the  other  work,  which  is  built  for  an  owner  and 
built  to  architect  plans  and  designs,  you  can  not  anticipate  your  re- 
quirements. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  true  as  to  factories  and  office  build- 
ings and  hotels? 

Mr,  (^hew.  Yes;  and  large  residence  work. 

The  Chairman.  In  fact,  everything  except  the  ordinary  run  ol 
dwelling  houses? 

Mr.  Chew.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  inquire  of  a  lumberman  his  price  on  a 
certain  kind  of  lumber,  and  then  you  go  across  the  street  to  his  com- 
petitor, you  get  the  same  price,  do  you? 
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^Ir,  Chew.  Yes,  sir. 

I  ho  Chairman.  And  the  same  with  terra  cotta? 

dr.  Chew.  Yes. 

fh^  Chairman.  And  the  same  with  stone  for  trimmings  on  the 

lit? 

»fr.  Chew.  No;  that  is  different.    That  is  an  open  game. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  brick  directly  from  the  manufacturer 

from  the  dealer? 

ilr.  Chew.  From  the  manufacturer;  except  face  brick.     We  have 

face-brick  manufacturer  in  Baltimore.     We  buy  those  from  the 

lers.  and  in  most  cases  the  factories  have  representatives  here 

in«r  face  brick,  so  that  we  buy  that,  really,  from  the  manufacturer 

from  his  accredited  agent  in  many  cases. 

lie  Chairman.  He  has  no  arrangement  with  the  manufacturers 

preventing  the  builder  from  buying  direct? 

Ir.  Chew.  The  bricklayers'  union  has  the  rule  whereby  the  master 

•klayer  is  supposed  to  furnish  all  the  material  that  he  uses — brick, 

d.  and  so  on. 

lie  Chairai an.  That  is  the  practice  in  New  York. 

Ir.  Chew.  And  the  same  obtains  in  Baltimore. 

1ie  Chairman.  All  of  that  tends  to  increase  the  cost  very  much. 

Ir.  Chew.  Yes ;  of  course,  you  are  paying  a  profit  on  it  for  the 

ster  bricklayer.    In  New  York  the  builder  is  the  master  brick- 

er;  in  Baltimore  the  builder  is  the  carpenter.     So  in  New  York, 

:»reas  there  is  only  one  profit,  there  are  two  profits  in  Baltimore. 

lie  Chairman.  TPake  men  like  Mr.  Novak  and  Mr.  Gallagher,  in 

old  days  they  were  able  to  buy  brick,  cement,  and  sand 

Ir.  Chew  (interposing).  They  still  do,  and  so  do  I  on  that  type 

vork.     Nearlj  all  of  that  work  is  handled  on  an  open-shop  basis. 

iiy  all  my  brick  direct  on  that  kind  of  work,  and  simply  pay  the 

rklayer  Kis  price  per  thousand  for  laying  only.    That  is  the  rule 

operation  work  or  dwelling-house  work. 

he  Chairman.  Have  you  had  difficulty  this  year  in  obtaining 

veries? 

Ir.  Chew.  A  great  deal.    A  lot  of  difficulty;  so  much  so  that  last 

ith  we  went  over  to  Washington  trying  to  get  the  Interstate  Com- 

f-e  Commission  to  abolish  their  open-shop  car  order. 

he  (^hairman.  You  were  at  those  hearings  there? 

Ir.  Chew.  Yes;  and  they  extended  that  30  days.    That  expires 

the  21st  of  August,  and  I  hope  there  will  be  no  other  extension 

t. 

he   Chairman.  Our   committee   was   responsible    for  obtaining 

;e  hearings.    We  insisted  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 

i  give  the  building  material  and  housing  interests  of  the  country 

f)pj)ortunity  to  present  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

r  side  of  the  story. 

[r.  Chew.  And  I  was  there  representing  the  national  associa- 

he  Chairman.  They  tell  us  that  lately  they  will  release  a  car 

•ker. 

[r.  Miller.  Sixty-five  thousand  right  after  the  hearing,  or  shortly 

r  the  hearing,  and  on  July  28, 15,000  more,  making  80,000  in  toto 

i  which  were  not  adaptable  to  handling  coal. 
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Mr.  Chew.  They  modified  their  order  to  the  extent  that  anythinjr 
with  sides  less  than  18  inches  high  was  released. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chew.  That  is  the  only  modification  they  made,  and  they 
extended  their  order  30  days. 

Mr.  Miliar.  And  I  understand  they  are  about  to  extend  it  another 
30  days. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  day  at  a  meeting  of  this  committee  Mr. 
Willard,  the  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  who 
you  probably  know,  Mr.  Chew,  is  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee 
Railroad  Executives'  Association  of  the  United  States,  informed  this 
committee  that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  join  with  us  in  a  cooperative 
effort  to  relieve  pressing  difficulties,  and  that  where  material  was 
needed  in  some  important  case  he  would  see  that  we  got  the  material. 
I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Miller  has  taken  up  with  you  or  any  com- 
mittee here  in  Baltimore  the  question  of  your  appointing  a  coniniittee 
here,  but  we  are  going  to  ask  you  to  do  so,  and  then  we  will  arrange 
to  have  the  railroad  authorities  have  a  representative  here  with  whouj 
you  may  deal,  and  if  you  say  that  you  must  have  something  for  an 
miportant  operation  to  relieve  the  situation — for  some  hospital  or 
some  important  public  undertaking — they  have  promised  to  take  care 
of  it.  It  was  not  within  our  purview,  but  we  were  able  to  show  tlie 
railroad  interests  that  it  was  a  necessary  thing  to  the  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Chew.  I  understand  at  the  present  time  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  has  only  30  per  cent  of  owned  equipment. 

Mr.  Miller.  About  20  per  cent,  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Chew.  Well,  it  is  worse  than  I  thought.  I  understand  from 
railroad  men  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  railroad  to  operate  economi- 
cally with  less  than  60  per  cent.  I  know  of  a  case  not  very  far  away 
from  here  where  a  main  line  will  not  put  a  car  in  on  a  branch  for  a 
mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  turn  it  over  to  the  branch  line;  but  if 
the  material  is  hauled  by  motor  truck  that  mile  and  a  half  and  put 
on  the  main  line  the  man  can  have  the  car  immediately. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Chew.  Because  they  do  not  want  to  turn  a  car  dver  to  their 
subsidiary.  They  would  hold  it  on  their  own  line,  even  though  it  was 
a  foreign  car. 

Mr.  Miller.  Have  you  anv  knowledge  of  the  holding  of  cars  in 
this  city  for  coal  speculation? 

Mr.  Chew.  I  do  not  have  at  the  present  time ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  In- other  words,  is  ireight  congested  by  reason  of  car^ 
being  held  here  in  Baltimore  which  should  go  to  the  coal  docks  anil 
be  unloaded  ? 

Mr.  Chew.  I  do  not  know  of  it,  Mr.  Miller;  but  in  these  sheets 
which  I  handed  to  Senator  Calder  a  few  moments  ago  there  is  plenty 
of  evidence  of  cars  being  sent  from  a  lumber  mill  in  transit — subject 
to  sale  in  transit — and  the  same  thing  is  being  done  in  other  lines 
right  along.  It  is  not  only  done  with  respect  to  coal.  Coal  cars  are 
being  used,  too,  but  there  are  a  number  of  cars  right  on  those  line:? 
which  have  been  shipped  from  mills,  and  that  stuff  is  being  sent  over 
the  country  and  it  will  be  diverted  en  route. 

Senator  Kenyon.  They  announce  that  they  can  be  diverted  ? 
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Mr.  Chew.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  not  the  commissioner  tell  us  the  other  day 
that  that  was  a  good  thing? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  he  said  it  facilitated  business.  The  point  that  I 
made,  however,  was  with  respect  to  the  actual  holding  up  of  cars  at 
the  terminals. 

Mr.  Chew.  There  is  not  much  of  that  in  Baltimore,  I  believe.  I  do 
not  know  much  about  the  coal  trade,  however. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  coal  exported  from  here? 

Mr.  Chew.  A  lot  to  New  England. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  to  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Chew.  Yes ;  a  g:reat  deal.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  the  last  order  issued  allocated  230,000  tons  a  month  to  Balti- 
more. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  know  how  much  is  shipped  through 
Baltimore  for  export? 

Mr.  Chew.  No;  but  you  will  have  a  man  here  who  can  tell  you 
almut  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  the  committee  will  stand  at  recess  now 
until  2.15. 

(Whereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
±lb  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

(At  2.15  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  reassembled,  pursuant  to 
the  taking  of  recess.) 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Duncan,  of  the  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust 
Co.,  in  the  room  ? 

STATEMEHT  OF  ME.  JOHN  H.  DTWCAN,  VICE  PEESIDENT,  TITLE 
OXTARANTEE  &  TRUST  CO.,  OF  BALTIMOBE,  HD. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Calder,  our  company  is  engaged  in  the  exami- 
nation of  titles,  lending  money  to  home  buyers,  and  financing  build- 
in":  operations.  These  building  operations  run  for  a  term  of  one 
year,  which  enables  the  builder  to  not  only  complete  his  houses  but 
to  sell  them.  Reference  has  been  made  here  to-day  to  the  building 
associations  financing  between  80  and  90  per  cent  of  these  houses. 
That  is  practically  true,  and  I  would  like  to  speak  to  the  committee 
ahxnit  why  the  building  associations  are  selected  to  do  that  financing. 

In  .Baltimore  we  have,  one  might  say,  three  conditions  in  the  real 
estate  game :  One  is  the  fee-simple  interest;  the  other  the  reversionary 
interest,  or  the  ground  rent ;  and  the  third  the  leasehold  interest ;  and 
1  thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to  you  to  have  a  copy  of  our  lease 
form  here  rhanding  paper  to  the  chairman]. 

Senator  Kenton.  Is  that  the  ground  lease  ? 

ilr.  Duncan.  Yes.  That  is  the  lease  under  the  Maryland  law, 
made  for  a  term  of  99  years,  renewable  forever ;  but  by  the  same  statute 
they  are  redeemable  after  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  lease.  The 
reajson  that  those  ground  I'ents  are  placed  on  those  houses  is  that 
tliose  ground  rents  are  a  permanent  first  mortgage,  which  can  not  be 
demanded  by  the  ground-rent  owner:  but  it  is  optional  with  the 
owner  of  the  house  whether  he  wants  to  redeem  it  at  the  end  of  five 
Years  or  not.    That  enables  him  to  go  to  a  building  association  and 
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borrow  between  70  and  80  per  cent,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  dif 
ference  between  the  fee  interest  and  the  ground-rent  interest. 

Senator  Kexyon.  Suppose  he  redeems  it ;  what  does  he  pay  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  He  pays  6  per  cent.  That  is  the  redemption  prio 
under  the  Maryland  law.  A  ground  rent  of  $120  is  redeemable  at  < 
per  cent,  or  $2,000. 

Senator  Kexyon.  Do  you  know  whether  any  other  States  hav< 
such  a  law  as  that  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  can  not  recall.  Take  the  average  home  buyer  win 
buys  a  fee-simple  property  for  $5,600  and  a  ground  rent  of  $7^)0  i: 
I)laced  on  that  property,  which  is  $4,4(X)  to  finance;  and  he  general!} 
goes  to  a  building  association  and  applies  for  40  shares.  Fort}^  sharw 
would  enable  him  to  borrow  about  22.  That  is  about  70  per  cent,  (h 
$3,080,  if  my  figures  are  right. 

Now,  reference  has  also  been  made,  gentlemen,  to  the  building  asso 
stations  being  ultraconservative.  That  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  thai 
the  increased  cost  of  building  and  labor  has  increased  the  cost  pei 
house,  and  generally  lending  70  per  cent  on  a  $2,000  proposition 
finding  it  suddenly  gone  up  to  $4,000  makes  them  hesitate  a  lonji 
time ;  so  they  generally  ask  the  builder  to  hypothecate  a  part  of  that 
purchase  money,  in  order  to  bring  their  liability  down  to  a  reasonably 
safe  basis. 

The  true  function  of  a  building  association,  however,  has  been  lost 
sight  of.  The  banks,  it  is  true,  have  called  the  building  associations 
here  for  a  large  part  of  their  loans;  but  in  former  years  the  building 
association  was  formed  principally  to  sell  to  you  and  to  me  free 
shares  on  which  you  could  pay  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  share  pef 
week.  Now,  that  money,  when  collected,  was  loaned  out  to  the  home 
buyer;  but  the  building  associations  to  day,  particularly  in  Baltimorej 
have  lost  sight  of  that  fact  and  they  have  oecome,  in  large  measure^ 
trust  companies,  because  they  have  gone  to  the  banks  seeking  financial 
help.  Now  the  banks  need  money  and  naturally  they  are  calling  the 
building  associations,  and  they  have  got  to  pay  it  back.  That  leave^ 
the  building  association  stranded,  because  they  have  gotten  awai 
from  their  free  shareholders:  thev  have  gotten  away  from  thd 
eagerness  to  encourage  you  and  others  to  come  in  and  pay  weeklj 
and  save  money  in  installments.  That,  I  think,  covers  that  situati<i 
verv  well  in  reference  to  the  building  associations. 

The  savings  banks  of  Baltimore  have  done  their  part  to  encouraj 
the  home  buyer;  but  they,  too,  like  everybody  else,  have  been  short  < 
money ;  people  have  been  drawing  out  money,  possibly  for  the  pu] 
chase  of  homes,  possibly  induced  by  the  attractive  interest  rates  pai( 
on  bonds  in  different  sections  of  the  country.    In  our  business  in  lend 
ing  money  to  home  buyers  we  generally  lend  about  50  per  cent.    If 
man  wants  more  than  that,  and  is  a  good  moral  risk,  we  may  advan< 
him  70  per  cent.    Fifty  per  cent  of  that  would  be  on  first  mortga^ 
and  20  per  cent  would  be  on  what  we  term  "  a  second  mortgage,"  am< 
tized  so  much  per  month.    That  50  per  cent  on  mortgage — ^the  moi 
gage  would  be  sold  to  an  investor  at  a  rate  of  interest  which  would 
probably  attractive,  with  the  interest  and  principal  guaranteed  by  th 
company. 
The  Chairman.  You  have  a  bond  and  mortgage  bureau  ? 
Mr.  Duncan.  Not  a  bond  bureau,  but  a  mortgage  bureau ;  that 
our  principal  business. 
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The  Chairman.  Your  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co.  will  loan  to  a 
builder  on  bond  and  mortgage? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  do  you  turn  those  mortgages  over  to  your 
mortgage  company? 

Mr.  Duncan,  ^o,  sir. 

The  Chairaian.  Ur  is  the  whole  thing  in  the  one  institution  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  We  have  a  mortgage  company  and  the  title  com- 
pany; but  when  the  title  company  makes  a  building  mortgage,  it 
retams  that  mortgage  until  it  is  finally  paid  off. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  mortgage  company  make  the  permanent 
loan  or  the  title  company  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  The  mortgage  companj^  makes  the  permanent  loan, 
because  they  sell  those  first  mortgages  to  investors  at  a  rate  of  interest 
between  5  and  6  per  cent.    To-dav  we  are  paying  6  per  cent  as  mort- 
gage interest,  and  we  guarantee  tne  interest  as  well. 

The  Chhairman.  Does  your  Title  Guarantee  Co.  make  permanent 
loans? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  the  Title  Guarantee  Co.  assigns  those 
loans  to  the  mortgage  company? 

Mr.  Duncan.  To  the  Mortgage  Guarantee  Co.,  which  sells  them  to 
investors  at  a  rate  of  interest  a  little  below  the  rate  that  is  being  paid. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  loaned  the  money  at  6  per  cent,  you 
sell  it  at  5^  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  guarantee  the  payment  of  the  interest  and 
the  principal  and  retain  one-half  of  1  per  cent  for  that  guaranty? 

Air.  Duncan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  the  same  basis  as  is  in  vogue  with  the 
Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co.  and  the  Bond  &  Mortgage  Guarantee  Co. 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  have  you  loaned  on  bond  and 
mortgage  in  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  We  have  to-day  about  $2,000,000  invested  in  mort- 
gages ;  but  we  have  a  great  deal  more  guaranteed.  • 

The  Chairman.  About  how  much  did  you  loan  here  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  should  judge,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  would  aver- 
age certainly  between  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  and  a  million 
dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  offhand  what  the  extent  of  your 
guaranteed  mortgage  account  is  to-day  in  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  To-day  it  is  aJbout  one  million  and  something. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  your  mortgage  company. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Yes;  the  guaranteed  mortgages  are  about  a  million 

dollars. 
The  Chairman.  You  have  that  many  guaranteed  mortgages  in 

existence  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Yes.  We  have  made  a  great  many  more,  but  they 
are  being  constantly  paid  off  and  liquidated.   • 

The  Chairman.  The  outstanding  mortgages  are  about  a  million 
dollars  ? 
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Mr.  Duncan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  me  the  process  necessary  to  be  taken  by  a 
citizen  of  Baltimore  in  order  to  obtain  a  loan  from  your  guarantee 
company. 

Mr.  Duncan.  He  comes  into  the  company  and  makes  application, 
^ives  the  number  and  the  dimensions  of  the  property,  and  whether  it 
IS  fee  simple  or  leasehold,  the  amount  of  purchase  money,  and  such 
amount  of  mortgage  he  requires  to  make  on  the  property. 

That  is  submitted  to  our  real  estate  man,  and  he  goes  out  and  passes 
judgment  on  the  property,  and  he  may  say  that  it  is  not  worth  what 
the  man  is  paying  and  tnat  our  loan  ought  to  be  reduced.  For  in- 
stance, if  he  is  buying  a  piece  of  fee-simple  property  for  $6,000  and 
he  applies  for,  say,  ^,500,  it  may  be  that  in  our  real  estate  man's 
judgment  $3,500  is  all  that  he  ought  to  get;  that  he  has  probably  pai<l 
a  little  bit  more  than  the  property  is  worth.  If  the  man  is  a  goo^I 
moral  risk  and  has  a  good  record,  we  may  advance  him  the  $4,500  on 
the  plan  that  I  suggested  a  moment  ago;  that  is  to  say,  $8,500  fot 
three  years  and  $1,000  amortized  in  monthlj'  payments  of,  say.  $2.1 
or  $50,  as  he  may  elect,  each  month.  In  that  way  the  $1,000  is  paitl 
back  monthly  and  the  security  becomes  better  all  the  time,  and  tlw 
$3,500  is  available  to  sell  as  a  guaranteed  mortgage. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  good  market  now  for  mortgages  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  should  say  no.  The  attractive  rate  that  bonds  anj 
bringing  to-day  we  have  not  been  able  to  sell  the  same  quantity  o^ 
mortgages  that  we  did  before  last  year.  Up  to  that  time  the  demanc 
was  above  the  normal.    To-day  it  is  below  normal. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  your  customers?  To  whom  do  you  sel 
usually  ?     Individuals  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Individuals. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  to  savings  banks? 

Mr.  Duncan.  We  do  to  one — the  Central  Savings  Bank  of  Balti- 
more— but  not  to  the  others.  We  have  not  sold  to  anv  but  one  bank 
here. 

The  Chairman.  And  are  there  any  insurance  companies  to  which 
you  sell  here? 

Mr.  Duncan.  The  insurance  companies  are  peculiar,  in  a  way, 
They  like  mortgages  made  by  an  individual  from  the  banks.  Thet 
do  not  care  to  take  an  assignment  of  the  mortgasre. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  suggest,  Mr.  Duncan,  as  de>ir 
able  legislation  to  increase  the  demand  for  mortgages? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Well,  the  high  rate  of  interest  that  they  are  payins 
to-day,  which  is  6  per  cent,  should  make  it  an  attraction,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  heard  any  suggestion  that  Congress 
should  legislate  to  relieve  the  income  on  mortgages  from  Federal 
taxation? 

Mr.  DrNCAN.  I  have  heard  it  in  an  indirect  wav,  through  the 
papers. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  tend  to  make  a  better  mortsra::'' 
market  ? 

Mv,  Duncan.  It  might. 

The  Chairman.  A  witness  the  other  day  testified  before  our  coni- 
mittee  in  New  York  that  men  of  large  incomes  or  large  means,  W^ 
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cause  of  the  high  excess-profit  taxes  and  income  taxes,  need  neces- 
sarily receive  income  on  their  investments  of  at  least  24  per  cent  in 
order  to  earn  6  per  cent  net.  They  insisted  that  men  with  large 
incomes  were  investing  the  greater  portion  of  their  money  in  invest- 
ments exempt  from  taxation. 

Mr.  Duncan.  1  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  true ;  but  most  of  our 
investors  are  people  of  moderate  means  and  are  not  millionaires  or 
capitalists. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  have  had  no  real  complaint  here  on 
that  score? 

Mr.  Duncan.  None  at  all. 

Senator  Kenyon.  This  question  of  exempting  the  income  on  mort- 
gages from  taxation — do  you  not  think  we  have  about  enough  tax- 
exempt  securities  in  this  country  now? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Well,  I  think,  sir,  that  a  tax  exemption  on  mortgage 
income  might  be  a  very  helpful  thing. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  would  be  helpful,  but  where  is  the  Govern- 
ment going  to  get  its  revenue?  We  have  $14,000,000,000,  Mr.  Kahn 
testified  before  our  committee  the  other  day,  of  tax-exempt  securities 
in  the  United  States  now.  ^Vhen  you  have  your  tax-exempt  securi- 
ties you  are  putting  the  burden  of  taxation  on  some  one  else  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  Duncan.  That  is  true.     I  am  not  advocating  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  am  not  quarreling  with  it,  but  I  am  just  won- 
dering where  we  are  going  to  get  with  it,  and  if  we  are  not  going  to 
shift  the  burden  of  taxation  onto  those  who  are  least  able  to  oear  it? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Of  course,  any  taxation  that  you  put  on  mortgages, 
or  any  other  form  of  investment,  is  bound  to  come  out  of  the  pocket 
of  the  man  who  borrows  the  money. 

Senator  Kenyon.  There  has  been  evidence  as  to  men  with  large 
incomes  who  will  not  invest  their  money  in  anything  but  tax-exempt 
securities. 

Mr.  Duncan.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  think  that  is  true? 

Mr.  Duncan,  les. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  is  not  capital  patriotic? 

Mr.  Duncan.  It  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  it  does  not  cost  them  very 
much. 

Senator  Kenyon.  When  it  does  not  cost  them  much? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  do  not  like  to  think  that  men  of  large  means 
are  particularly  anxious  to  get  rid  of  paying  their  share  of  taxes. 
Xaturally  enough,  the  man  who  has,  is  the  man  who  has  got  to  pay. 
The  wealth  has  got  to  bear  a  large  part  of  the  burdens  of  taxation ; 
but,  of  course,  the  argument  is  advanced,  as  it  was  by  Mr.  Kahn,  not 
to  help  them,  but  it  has  a  deterrent  effect  upon  the  development  of 
enterprise. 

Mr.  Duncan,  (jetting  away  from  the  subject,  I  think  if  the  excess- 
profits  taxes  were  modified  to  some  extent  it  would  help  the  situation 
evervwhere. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  think  that  would  help  some  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  botli  presidential  candidates  have  declared 
for  that,  have  they  not  ? 
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Mr.  Duncan.  Yes ;  I  so  understand. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  if  the  President  can  control  the  Congress 
in  future,  as  in  the  past,  I  hope  we  will. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Let  us  hope  that  he  can. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  I  think  that  there  will  be  some  contest  over 
that  proposition.     Do  you  feel  that  way  about  it  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  1  think  it  would  be  a  very  popular  measure  if  it  were 
introduced. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Will  it  be  a  just  measure — whether  it  is  popular 
or  not? 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  think  so,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  that  these  high  excess-profits  taxes 
tended  to  increase  the  cost  of  commodities  to  the  people? 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  think  they  have. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Now,  just  how  do  they  do  that? 

Mr.  Duncan.  It  is  hard  to  trace  any  particular  case  or  to  give  any 
concrete  example  of  that,  but  if  you  were  in  business  and  you  were 
liable  to  make  a  sale  where  you  knew  you  had,  say;  about  40  per  cent 
of  gross  profits,  you  would  certainly  try  to  avoid  it  in  every  way  that 
you  could,  it  seems  to  me. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is,  if  you  were  making  a  good  profit,  you 
would  not  want  to  pay  a  certain  proportion  of  it  to  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  If  you  were  making  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars on  a  certain  deal  and  you  had  to  pay  40  per  cent,  or  $8,000,  of 
that,  it  looks  like  a  big  slice  out  of  it,  especially  as  you  have  assumed 
all  the  risk  and  placed  your  money  in  it,  and  you  did  not  know 
whether  you  were  going  to  make  a  sale  or  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  if  you  have  made  $20,000  out  of  it,  you  are 
willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  amount  of  it  to  support  the  Government, 
are  vou  not? 

Afr.  Duncan.  I  suppose  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  am  anxious  to  know  just  how  this  works  out. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Suppose,  for  instance,  you  had  bought  a  piece  of 
property  for  $5,000,  or  say  $10,000,  and  there  was  a  chance  to  make  a 
profit,  and  you  had  to  pay  on  that  $10,000  $4,000  in  taxes.  You 
would  very  hkely  boost  that  price  up  to  $24,000. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Duncan,  for  the  information  of  the  gentlemen 
present,  and  perhaps  of  my  colleague,  I  have  an  acquaintance  in  New 
York,  a  builder,  who  built  three  apartment  houses  in  1913,  which  cost 
him  $145,000.  He  thought  he  ought  to  have  about  $30,000  profit  on 
the  transaction,  so  he  figured  the  price  at  $175,000.  He  had  no  cut^- 
tomers  at  that  price ;  no  one  even  inquired  about  them.  In  1913  and 
1914  he  gave  his  tenants  two  or  three  months  free  rent  every  year  to 
keep  the  houses  occupied;  but  as  the  war  progressed  and  the  scarcity 
of  help  was  increased,  he  was  able  to  get  12  months'  rent  out  of  his 
houses  each  year  and  able  to  obtain  a  little  higher  rent ;  so  they  began 
to  pay  him."  Then,  along  in  the  summer  of  1918  he  began  to  have 
some  inquiries  about  the  houses.  Some  one  came  along  and  saiil. 
'•  How"  much  do  vou  want  for  those  three  houses?  "  He  said,  '*'$180,- 
000/'    He  added  $5,000  to  the  price. 

Then  he  got  a  further  increase,  and  he  said,  "  I  guess  I  will  put 
those  houses  up  to  $200,000.''  One  day  a  man  came  along  and  said 
•*  I  will  give  you  $198,000,"  and  then  he  sent  for  his  bookkeeper.    He 
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said, "  Now,  our  concern  this  year  has  made  a  pood  profit  in  our  regu- 
lar legitimate  business,  but  if  we  take  $20(),0(K)  for  those  houses,  we 
have  put  the  profits  from  that  sale  in  the  40  bracket.  We  will  have 
to  pay  out  of  our  profits,  about  $22,000  in  taxes.  That  will  net  us 
$178,000.  These  houses  could  not  be  replaced  this  year  for  less  than 
$^300,000,  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  building  over  1913,"  so  he  said 
to  himself,  "shall  1  sell  these  houses  for  $178,000  when  I  can  not 
replace  them  for  less  than  $300,000  "  ?  So  he  said  to  his  bookkeeper, 
"Put  $30,000  more  onto  the  price.  We  will  sell  those  houses  for 
J?2:H),000,  and  take  the  profits,  and  get  the  other  fellow  to  pay  the 
taxes."    Now,  that  seems  to  me  just  how  it  works  out  to-day. 

Mr.  Duncan.  The  purchaser  pays  the  freight. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  dav  a  man  came  to  me  in  New  York  and 
told  me  privately  where  the  owner  of  a  commercial  building  in  New 
York,  erected  this  summer,  was  obtaining  a  loan  of  $1,000,000  on 
bond  and  mortgage.  The  lender  only  gave  the  owner  $900,000,  and 
held  out  $100,000  as  a  bonus.  I  inquired  why  that  was.  He  said  that 
the  loan  was  made  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  and  the  lender  made 
the  borrower  pay  the  taxes — $20,000  a  year  the  taxes  would  have 
been,  about,  on  that  amount,  and  the  borrower  paid  that  in  advance. 

Mr.  Duncan.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  way  it  is  working  out,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  trouble  with  the  present  system ;  it 
is  based  on  ultimately  the  man  of  small  income,  who  thinks  perhaps 
because  his  income  is  $2,500  a  year,  and  he  has  three  or  four  children, 
that  he  is  exempt  from  the  income  tax,  but  he  gets  it  loaded  onto  him 
in  the  high  price  that  he  pays  for  everything  that  he  buys? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  that  true,  all  taxes — income  taxes  and  excess- 
profit  taxes 

Mr.  Duncan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kenyon.  Then,  you  think  we  should  repeal  all  the  tax  laws? 

Mr.  Duncan.  No;  I  do  not  think  that.  I  think  we  should  all  bear 
our  fair  proportion  of  taxation.  % 

v^enator  Kenyon.  Then  how  can  it  be  adjusted? 

Mr.  Duncan.  How  to  retain  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  study  and 
thought. 

Mr.  Kenyon.  It  is  indeed  a  very  troublesome  thing.  Eventually 
the  taxes  are  going  to  be  paid  by  the  poor  people. 

The  Chairman.  We  might  repeal  all  our  exemption  laws  and  let 
no  one  have  any  tax-exempt  securities;  that  would  be  one  way  of 
potting  around  it? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenydn.  I  am  wondering,  if  your  theory  is  correct  and 
we  finally  succeed  in  getting  a  majority  of  the  taxes  put  oil  onto 
those  who  can  least  afford  to  pay  them,  what  wuU  happen. 

Mr.  Duncan.  It  is  a  moot  question.  I  think  the  man  of  small 
income  is  paying  about  all  that  he  can  afford  to  pay  to-day. 

Senator  I^enyon.  A  man  on  a  small  salary  can  not  stand  it  any 
more. 

Mr.  Duncan.  No. 
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Senator  KEXYON.IIe  is  paj-ing  high  prices  for  everji;hing,  and  he 
is  being  ground  to  pieces  both  ways.  It  simply  illustrates  the  troii- 
blesomeness  of  the  whole  situation.  I  believe  that  is  all,  sir.  We  are 
much  obliged  to  vou. 

Mr.  Du^XAX.  Vou  arc  very  Avelcome. 

Senator  Kextox.  Now,  Mr.  Martien. 

STATEMENT   OF   MR.    JAMES    CAREY   MARTIEN,   REAL   ESTATE 
BROKER,  1413  LEXINGTON  BTJILBING,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

The  Chatrmax.  Mr.  Martien,  what  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Martiex.  Eeal  estate  broker ;  a  member  of  the  firm  of  William 
Martien  &  Co.,  and  possibly  I  can  give  you  some  information  on 
the  attitude  of  the  savings  banks  in  loans  on  fee-simple  propertv 
which  may  enlighten  the  committee. 

The  Chairmax.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  tell  the  com- 
mittee just  how  that  operates. 

Mr.  Martiex.  For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  the  appraiser  for 
several  of  our  largest  savings  banks,  who  have  resources  of  around 
seventy  or  more  million  of  dollars,  with  loans  to-day  aggregating 
about  $9,000,000.  They  are  all,  of  course,  on  fee-simple  property. 
While  much  of  it  is  on  business  property,  a  great  deal  is  on  residence 
properties.  Originally  our  policy  was  to  loan  60  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  residence,  w^hich  during  the  period  of  lower  values  which 
obtained  in  Baltimore  for  a  time  we  felt  it  necessary  to  reduce  to 
50  per  cent.  We  have  since  rather  adhered  to  the  50  per  cent  margin 
on  our  loans,  in  some  exceptional  cases  perhaps  increasing  that  to 
55  and  even  to  60  per  cent. 

The  Chatrmax.  Is  that  55  per  cent  your  estimated  cost  of  the  land 
and  the  improvements  or  upon  w'hat  is  the  fair  market  price? 

Mr.  Martiex.  On  the  fair  market  value.  We  do  not  feel  that  we 
can  adhere  to  the  value  of  land  plus  the  value  of  building  policy 
as  representing  the  fair  market  value,  and  it  is  necessary  that  we 
shall  lend  on  market  values,  w4iich,  in  case  of  foreclosure,  would  l>e 
^ur  basis  of  security,  although  we  have  in  very  many  cases,  particu- 
larly in  the  larger  buildings,  have  been  able  to  accept  the  cost  of  the 
lanti,  plus  the  construction  cost,  as  determining  the  basis  of  value. 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years,  where  we  have  been  meetinir 
the  higher  costs  of  property  we  have  been  willing  to  recognize  thiii 
construction  costs  are  high  and  that  market  values,  perhaps,  are  kept 
high ;  but  we  have  loaned  our  same  ratio  on  the  present  selling  value 
of  property.  In  many  cases  those  loans  will  equal  the  selling  value 
of  the  property,  possibly,  five  years  ago.  There  have  been  a  numl>er 
of  such  loans  that  we  have  passed. 

The  Chatrmax.  So  that  in  many  cases  you  are  loaning  to-day  as 
much  as  the  property  would  have  sold  for  five  years  ago? 

Mr.  Martiex.  Yes,  sir.  We  are,  however,  requiring  that  the  bor- 
rowers shall  amort i'/e  their  loans.  All  loans  that  are  made  at  this  time 
carry  an  amortization  provision.  The  amount  is  determined  at  the 
time  the  loan  is  made,  depending  upon  the  location  of  the  property, 
its  marketability,  and  the  probable  maintenance  of  value.  I  would 
say  it  WH)ul(l  average  somewhere  close  to  5  per  cent. 

Now,  (luring  the  period  of,  I  might  say,  reasonably  normal  finan- 
cial conditions,  the  savings  banks  have  been  able  to  take  care  of  all 
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'  :n>  that  have  come  to  them  on  these  fee  simple  properties,  whether 

^♦ht'  dwelling-house  type,  apartment,  or  business  buildings,  or  what- 
E'  r:  and  we  have  found  that  the  loans  are  not  alone  very  satisfactory 
-'lirity.  but  they  produce  a  larger  return  net  than  is  obtainable 
trnm^di  investment  securities;  so  that  mortgage  loans  are  attractive. 
M-  jutlgment.  Senator,  is  that  if  the  atmosphere  could  be  cleared 
-  it^ieby  the  building  associations  could  have  funds  in  the  more  liquid 
■' .-ni.  j=o  that  they  could  take  loans  on  leasehold  properties  as  rap- 

V  *  <  they  are  offered,  and  keep  that  money  turning  over  more  rap- 
■  'j.  stimulating  the  home  buyer,  warranting  the  builder  in  under- 
I'kintr  largrer  operations,  that  so  far  as  Baltimore  is  concerned  the 
proprjsition  from  the  financial  standpoint  ought  to  be  a  fairly  easy 
cne,  predicated,  of  course,  on  a  fairly  normal  money  market. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Are  you  a  broker  ? 

^h.  Martiex.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  people  apply  to  you  for  mortgages,  and  do  you 
ir-ange  them  through  savings  banks? 

Mr.  ilAenEN.  No;  I  am  the  appraiser  for  several  of  our  savings 
hunks.  They  make  direct  application  to  the  bank,  and  they  have  no 
^•mmissions  or  bonuses  to  pay  at  all.  They  get  the  money  at  the 
1  '^vpst  market  rate. 

The  Chairman.  The  savings  banks  loan  that  way  and  do  not  per- 
S'il  iK>nuses  to  be  paid  on  their  loans? 

Mr.  Martien.  'So  bonuses  are  paid.  The  loans  are  made  to-day  on 
5  l^asis  of  6  per  cent.  Until  recently  the  market  was  5^  per  cent ; 
I  re<^ll,  in  fact,  when  it  was  as  low  as  4J  per  cent.  Money  was  freely 
obtainable  in  that  form. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  demand  for  money  is  now  so  great  that 
the  banks  can  get  6  per  cent,  and  they  are  getting  it  ? 

Mr.  Martien.  Mr.  Homer  was  in  here  a  while  ago,  and  he  will 
probably  tell  you  the  reasons  why  they  are  getting  6  per  cent,  f  he 
"tlivr  securities  have  lowered  since  the  decline  m  the  purchasing 
F'^>r  of  the  dollar. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  been  the  practice  of  savings  banks  in  Balti- 
more, in  making  a  loan,  to  require  the  borrower  to  take  a  part  of  his 
i*^ii  in  Liberty  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Martien.  No,  sir. 

ITie  Chairman.  You  have  heard  of  no  such  practice  here  ? 

Mr.  Martien.  There  has  been  no  such  practice  as  that  in  Balti- 
more. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  understood  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
tiiat  loans  were  made  from  savings  banks — loans  of  considerable 
siz*"— of  some  magnitude,  and  that  the  bank  has  required  the  bor- 
fower  to  take  half  of  the  money  in  Liberty  bonds,  which  really  meant 
indirectly  a  bonus. 

Mr.  Martien.  One  of  our  banks  has  loaned,  since  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, close  to  $3,000,000  on  mortgage  loans,  and  not  a  dollar  of  that 
^^  been  represented  in  aiwthing  except  cash  to  the  borrower. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Martien,  ha/e  you  obtained  loans  for  your 
''ients  in  the  past  from  individuals  ? 

Mr.  Martien.  To  some  limited  extent.  Senator.  I  have  not  been 
*^ti?e  as  a  negotiator  of  loans ;  more  so  in  securing  the  erection  of 
^njctures  to  serve  our  business  requirements,  which  moneys  have  been 
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reasonably  free  from  our  institutions  and  from  individuals,  for  well- 
secured  mortgages;  but  the  lender,  ordinarily,  whether  an  institu- 
tion, such,  for  instance,  as  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  or  some  other 
such  institution,  would  require  the  fee  property.  The  shortage  as  ii 
exists  to-day  in  Baltimore  is  primarily  or  more  generally  in  the 
leasehold  loans.  In  other  words,  the  loans  that  would  be  available 
to  the  purchaser  of  the  industrial  home.  We  are  short  of  funds  riphi 
now  for  the  larger  loans,  due  to  this  recent  money  stringency,  but  that 
has  been  a  matter  of  only  the  past  few  months. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  any  consideration  to  the  question 
of  the  repeal  of  the  excess  profits  tax  law — the  effect  of  that  upon 
the  money  market  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Martien.  More  so  in  the  purchase  of  properties.  We  have 
met  in  a  number  of  transactions  very  high  costs  by  reason  of  the 
seller  being  compelled  to  pay  to  the  Government  a  large  part  of  the 

froceeds  of  his  sale.  Now,  I  can  give  you  one  very  concrete  instance: 
•roperty  that  sold  possibly  five  or  six  years  ago  for  $30,000  is  worth 
possibly  $75,000  to-day.  The  purchaser  was  quite  willing  to  pay 
$75,000  for  the  property,  but  the  seller  would  say,  "  No ;  we  can  not 
accept  that,  because  we  shall  have  to  pay  $50,000  of  it  to  the  Got- 
ernment."  The  profit  that  they  would  obtain  under  the  sale  wouM 
throw  them  into  the  40  per  cei^t  class,  and  thev  would  raise  their 
price  to  $125,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  get  it? 

Mr.  Martien.  No;  they  did  not  get  it.  The  purchaser  was  un- 
willing to  meet  that  figure.  So  that  we  have  in  that  instance,  and 
in  many  others  that  situation,  and  a  number  of  transactions  have 
been  veVy  abruptly  called  off  by  reason  of  the  present  excess-profits 
taxes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  believe  that  if  the  fiuilding  and  loan 
associations  could  obtain  a  better  flow  of  capital  into  their  coffers,  it 
would  relieve  the  situation  here  so  far  as  financing  the  building 
industrv  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Martien.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  that.  If 
we  can  make  more  liquid  the  funds  of  our  building  associations 
putting  them  in  position  to  handle  thfese  loans  in  their  accustomed 
way,  irom  the  financial  end  I  think  we  should  have  a  fairly  com- 
fortable position. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  other  way  to  relieve  them  or  help 
mem,  except  to  urge  the  banks  to  loan  them  as  they  used  to. 

Mr.  Martien.  If  the  banks  could  make  loans  to  the  building  asso- 
ciations to  meet  their  requirements,  it  would  certainly  materially 
aid  in  solving  the  situation. 

The  (^hairman.  Do  you  think  those  loans  are  perfectly  safe? 

Mr.  Martien.  I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  where  they  have  lost 
any  money  on  them  at  all. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  ever  given  any  consideration.  Mr, 
Martien,  to  the  question  of  establishing  home-loan  banks?  We  now 
have  farm-loan  banks,  which  loan  money  to  farmers.  I  am  not 
saying  that  I  have  made  up  my  mind  about  it  at  all,  but  we  are  ju^t 
considering  all  these  questions.  Would  it  not  be  feasible  to  have  :i 
system  of  home-loan  banks  in  this  country  to  loan  to  people  of 
moderate  means  for  the  building  of  homes? 
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Mr.  Martien.  My  first  knowledge  of  any  such  thought  was  at  the 
convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  at 
Atlantic  Citv  in  the  summer  of  1919.  One.  of  the  addresses  dealt 
rather  dire<?tlv  with  the  establishment  of  home-loan  banks. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  By  whom  was  that  address,  do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Martien.  I  do  not  remember  the  gentleman's  name  at  the 
moment.  He  was  from  Washington,  and  from  one  of  the  depart- 
ments :  but  it  referred  to  Senator  Calder's  bill,  and  it  certainly  made 
a  very  marked  impression  upon  me,  as  upon  a  vast  number  of  men 
attending  said  convention.  If  framed  along  lines  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions in  various  localities — and  in  Baltimore  it  would  have  to  meet 
our  ground-rent  situation,  to  be  of  value — it  certainly  seems  to  fit 
the  situation  to-day.  As  I  understand  it,  it  would  enable  the  build- 
ing associations  to  rediscount  their  loans  in  a  manner  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  the  way  in  which  the  banks  to-day  rediscount  with  the  Federal 
reserve  bank.  That  would  make  funds  decidedly  more  liquid,  and 
would  put  them  in  position  to  loan,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  a 
bank  so  established  should  not  be  on  a  very  safe  and  very  profitable 
basis. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  would  relieve  the  situation,  would  it  not, 
in  your  Judgment! 

Sir.  Martien.  It  would  relieve  it  tremendously.  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  some  such  bill  may  be  enacted,  and  that  it  will  have  sufficient 
latitude  to  be  properly  applied  to  the  various  localities,  meeting  con- 
ditions as  they  exist  in  the  various  sections  of  the  country. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  would  have  to  do  that,  of  course,  to  be  at  all 
serviceable. 

Mr.  Martien.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  add  that  I  have  been  told  by  a 
number  of  men  who  are  active  in  our  building  associations  that  it  is 
extremely  rare  for  them  to  incur  any  loss  in  their  loans.  The  buyer 
of  a  home  will  always  protect  his  interests,  but  perhaps  at  the  sacrifice 
of  other  things  that  he  may  desire;  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  safer 
form  of  security  than  the  loan  made  to  the  home  buyer.  Our  own 
experience  in  Baltimore  is  that  not  alone  does  the  man  of  the  family, 
but  the  wife  and  the  children  all  work  for  the  one  direct  purpose  of 
finally  paying  off  the  obligation  that  is  upon  their  home. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  not  think  this  question  of  the  home  own- 
ing is  fundamentally  deeper  than  anything  we  have  gone  into  here? 
A  nation  of  home  owners  is  a  better  nation.  The  man  who  sits  on 
the  porch  that  he  owns  is  not  going  to  become  a  Bolshevik. 

Mr.  ilARTiEN.  That  has  been  very  forcibly  brought  out  in  Balti- 
more. In  talking  with  heads  of  the  various  employment  bureaus  of 
tlie  industries,  they  have  laid  stress  upon  the  effect  that  the  home 
owner  or  that  type  of  labor  that  he  represents  has  in  their  industries ; 
there  is  not  the^  same  labor  turnover ;  the  man  is  decidedly  more  sat- 
isfied and  stable,  and  he  will  not  be  led  into  socialism,  and  it  gives  a 
<listinctly  better  class  of  citizenship. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  vou  think  of  the  advisability  of  the  citv 
or  State  going  into  the  business  of  loaning  money  on  bond  and  mort- 
gage? .  •       .  ... 

Sir.  Martien.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  proper  medium.  Senator.  :  So 
far  as  Baltimore  is  concerned,  we  have  to-day  the  properly  function- 
ing bodies,  and  if  they  can  be  placed  in  a  position  so  that  their  funds 
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are  available  for  homes  to  the  home  buyers,  they  understand  the 
methods,  they  understand  the  whole  question,  and  I  do  not  feel  that 
it  is  wise  in  any  sense  for  either  the  city  or  the  State  in  the  sense  of 
a  competitor  even  to  such  properly  functioning  bodies. 

The  Chairman.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  exempting 
from  taxation  the  income  on  mortgages  when  the  mortgage  is  not  to 
exceed  $40,000  in  the  hands  of  an  individual.  The  committee  limited 
the  amount  of  the  mortgage  to  be  issued  exempt  from  taxation,  the 
thought  being  that  if  they  left  it  unlimited  it  would  be  legislation 
really  in  the  interest  of  the  lender.  What  do  you  think  of  a  measure 
of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Martien.  If  you  exempt  for  a  limited  degree  the  funds  in- 
vested in  mortgages,  I  believe  it  is  possibly  desirable.  It  would 
make  that  much  more  money  available  lor  home-buying  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  attract  the  savings  of  the  farmer,  the 
workingman,  the  business  men  of  small  means,  and  everybody  else  ? 

Mr.  Martien.  Yes;  it  would.  But  my  own  judgment  is  that  such 
a  bill  should  be  very  cautiously  framed.  It  should  not  have  too 
great  latitude.  I  am  not  partial  to  tax  exemptions.  I  think  all  of 
us  should  bear  our  fair  share  of  taxation. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  trouble  with  the  excess-profit  tax — 
that  the  rich  man  puts  his  money  into  tax-exempt  securities.  I  agree 
with  Senator  Kenyon  and  others  that  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  to 
extend. 

Mr.  Martien.  I  think  so. 

The  CriAiRMAN.  But  the  question  is  whether  in  this  serious  situa- 
tion we  should  not  do  it  to  a  limited  degree.  Is  there  anything  else 
that  you  care  to  say  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Martien.  I  think  not.  Senator.  I  think  that  covers  that 
phase  of  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  sir.  Now,  is  the  building  inspector 
here  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  J.  F.  CEOWTHEE,  INSPECTOE  OF  BTTILBINGS, 

BALTIMOEE,  MB. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Crowther,  you  are  the  building  inspector  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore? 

Mr.  Crowther.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  issue  permits  for  everybody  who  desires 
to  erect  a  building  here  ? 

Mr.  Crowther.  Yes,  gir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  keep  a  record  of  those  permits  ? 

Mr.  Crowther.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  supervise  the  construction  of  buildings? 

Mr.  Crowther.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  charge  of  the  plumbing  inspection, 
too,  of  the  buildings? 

Mr.  Crowther.  No,  sir;  that  is  under  the  health  department. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  keep  a  record  of  the  numljfer  of  permits 
issued  if 

Mr.  Crowther.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  they  start  and  when  they  are  completed  ? 
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Mr.CKowTHER.  Yes,  sir. 

Tue  Chairman.  Do  you  give  a  certificate  of  occupancy  before  it 

•a  .K'  <jccupied? 

^r.  CRf)WTHER.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  retjuired  in  Baltimore. 

iMf  Chairman.  That  was  not  required  in  New  York  until  quite 
'-  ntiy;  but  I  think  it  is  a  splendid  thing  to  do.  Does  the  State 
'^^i-  yovLT  building  laws  or  the  council? 

Mr.  Crowther.  The  council. 

The  Chair^ian.  I  think  you  would  strengthen  your  building  laws 
i>Tetit  deal  if  you  would  have  them  amend  your  code  to  provide  for  a 
itiiii/ate  of  occupancy.  I  just  give  you  that  for  what  it  may  be 
^-  nil,  as  a  man  of  some  experience ;  and  then  before  they  could  occupy 
•  "'uilding,  you  would  have  to  give  them  a  certificate  that  they  had 
■u:plie<l  witli  every  portion  of  your  law  and  vour  ordinance;  that 
'tat-y  did  not  you  could  have  them  put  out  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Ceowther.  I  will  think  that  over,  Senator. 

itie  Chair3£an.  Do  you  give  a  permit  for  all  classes  of  houses, 

'^•ling  tenement  houses? 

Mr.  CHfiWTHER.  Yes. 

Tiie  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  tenement-house  department? 

Mr.  Crowther.  Yes,  sir. 

Uie  CHAIR3IAN.  Do  they  have  inspection,  too,  over  the  tenement 
!  i*4>>  while  they  are  in  the  course  of  construction  ? 

Mr.  Crowther.  Yes,  sir. 

lli<>  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  the  number  of  per- 
^1-  for  dwelling  houses  and  the  number  of  families  that  occupy 
■'"  iwelling  houses  that  have  been  given  during  the  last  several 

Mr.  Crowther.  I  have  it  before  me  for  the  seven  months  of  tliis 
^-^  and  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year — 1919,  That  is  as 
f" as  I  have  it  here. 

T\w  Chairman.  What  do  those  figures  show  ? 

Mr.  Croihther.  In  1920,  so  far  this  year,  we  issued  1,734  permits 
'  f  dwellings. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  mean  1,734  families?  Have  you  a 
!^"'>rfi  to  show  whether  those  buildings  are  occupied  by  more  than 
f*>  family  ? 

Mr.  Crowther.  I  do  not  see  it  tabulated  here,  but  those  are  princi- 
i^lly  for  one  family.  Now,  in  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year 
*>  Issued  2^2  permits,  showing  608  less  this  year  than  in  the  cor- 
^pfmding  months  of  last  year;  but  the  total  cost  is  about  $1,700,000 
«ore  this  year,  notwithstanding  that  we  had  about  608  houses  less. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  cost  of  the  permits  granted  for 
-s^year? 

Mr.  Crowther.  For  the  seven  months,  $6,011,000,  and  so  far  this 
r-^r.  for  seven  months,  $7,864,000. 

Hie  Chairman.  So  that  you  have  about  one-third  less  in  volume 
L  5  year? 

Mr.  Crowther.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  about  one-eighth  more  in  cost  ? 
i  Mr.  Cbowther.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Or  one-seventh  more  in  cost? 
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Mr.  Crowther.  Yes,  sir.     Now,  these  are  figures  taken  f  .om  the 
applications.    We  always  allow  about  20  per  cent  for  undervalua 
tion,  but  these  are  the  figures  that  were  taken  from  the  applications 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  value  that  the  builders  place  ujw 
them  ? 

Mr.  Crowther.   Yes;  but  we  generally  add  about  20  p)er  cent  t 
get  the  right  cost.    It  runs  about  20  per  cent  undervaluation. 

The  Chairman.  Have  many  permits  been  granted  during  the  pa 
year  for  tenement  houses  here  or  apartment  houses?     Do  you  cal 
them  "  tenement  houses  ".  ? 

Mr.  Crowther.  Apartment  houses.  There  have  only  been  abou 
eight  so  far. 

The  Chairman.  During  this  entire  year? 

Mr.  Crowther.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  falling  off  in  con 
struction  here,  inspector? 

Mr.  Crowther.  Well,  we  have  so  much  trouble  getting  material 
and  supplies;  that  is  what  all  the  builders  tell  me.  I  have  had  ex 
perience  myself  on  a  large  job— -the  Cambridge.  My  firm  had  «:rei 
difficulty  in  getting  the  steel — in  fact,  all  kinds  of  supplies.  The 
was  a  car  shortage,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  caused  by  a  lack  of  transportatio 
facilities? 

Mr.  Crowther.  A  lack  of  transportation;  yes,  sir;  principally. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Crowther,  in  your  judgment,  has  thi 
lack  of  transportation  tended  to  increase  the  cost  of  building  mate 
rials  ? 

Mr.  Crowther.  I  believe  so.     They  claim  so — the  builders  claim  s?<j 

The  Chairman.  And  a  building-material  yard  would  have  peopl 
bidding  for  the  building  material? 

Mr.  Croa%t^her.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  who  needed  it  the  most  would  pay  th 
highest  price? 

Mr.  Crowther.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  really  think  that  has  been  a  factor  in  the  hijrl 
cost  of  material  this  year.  People  had  to  buy  what  they  called  s 
material  at  once,  and  a  man  who  was  stuck  for  it  had  to  get  i 
wherever  and  at  whatever  price  he  could,  if  he  had  to  get  up  a  stor 
or  to  get  a  roof  on,  or  perhaps  finish  up  to  a  certain  point  in  orde 
to  get  a  payment;  and  then  I  think  you  will  agree  that  much  ha 
been  added  to  the  cost  where  there  was  delay  in  the  delivery,  t 
building  material  flows  freely  the  building  goes  right  along,  \>ut  i 
you  have  to  wait  a  week  for  your  iron,  and  lose  your  organization 
and  then  get  another  organization  together  and  start  another  ston 
all  of  that  tends  to  increase  the  cost.     Do  you  not  agree  with  me  i 

Mr.  Crowther.  Yes:  it  does. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  your  experience  as  a  builder,  hji 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Crowther.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  told  the  committee  a  moipent  ago  that  for  ih 
first  seven  months  of  last  year,  I  think,  that  2,300  building  permit 
were  granted? 

Mr.  Crowther.  Two  thousand  three  hundred  and  f orty-lwo :  ve^^ 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  those  buildinirs  \\v\\\ 
aotuallv  started  and  completed  ? 
Mr.  Crowther.^Xo:  I  could  not  tell  vou. 

7  V 

The  Chairman.  Your  records  are  available,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Crowther.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  keep  a  record  of  that,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Crowther.  .Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  the  permits  granted 
this  vear — 1920 — have  been  started  ? 

Mr.  Crowther.  No  ;  I  could  not  tell  you  the  exact  number. 

The  Chairman.  My  information  is  that  a  great  many  permits  have 
l)een  granted  this  year,  but  a  very  large  percentage  of  them  have 
not  been  begun. 

Mr.  Crowther.  I  had  a  partjr  only  last  week  who  wanted  us  to 
refund  the  money  on,  I  think  it  was,  about  20  houses.  They  had 
paid  for  the  permits,  you  know,  and  they  wanted  us  to  refund  the 
money  that  they  had  paid,  because  they  were  not  going  ahead  witli 
the  operation. 

The  ChaTrman.  Do  you  require  people  to  pay  for  a  permit  here? 

Mr.  Crowther.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Crowther.  $10  for  the  first  ten  thousand,  and  a  dollar  a  thousand 
for  every  thousand  after  that.  Quite  a  number  of  large  corpora- 
tions are  building  here.  We  have  the  American  Sugar  Refinery; 
they  are  going  to  spend  between  six  and  eight  million  dollars  here ; 
they  are  working  on  that  plant  now.  The  Columbia  Graphophone 
Co."  will  spend  between  three  and  four  million  dollars ;  and  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  from  one  million  and  a  half  to  two  millions  of 
dollars.  Then  we  have  quite  a  number  of  smaller  plants,  ranging 
from  $10,000  to  $200,000.    That  all  means  more  houses. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  a  building  inspector  ? 

Mr.  Crowther.  Only  four  months. 

The  Chamman.  You  came  in  with  the  new  mayor? 

Mr.  Crowther.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  was  vour  business  before  that? 

Mr.  Crowther.  A  builder. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  a  contractor? 

Mr.  Crowther.  1  superintended  building. 

1  he  Chairman.  You  superintended  building? 

Mr.  Crowther.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  com- 
mittee that  you  think  would  be  helpful  ? 

Mr.  Crowther.  Yes;  T  have.  I  thought  probably  if  I  would  give 
you  a  copy  of  that  [handing  blue  prints  to  the  chairman] — ^I  thought 
that  would  be  helpful  to  you.  Senator.  That  shows  the  total  number 
of  buildings. 

Mr.  MiTJ.FR.  Flave  vou  had  manv  residences  altered  from  residen- 
tial  purposes  to  other  purposes? 

Mr.  Crowther.  Very  few. 

The  Chairman.  From  residences  to  offices,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Miller.  And  to  places  of  amusement  or  places  of  that  sort? 

Mr,  Crowther.  Moving-picture  places — we  have  two  now.  being 
chanced. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Crowther.    Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Crowther.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Homer  in  the  room  ? 

(No  response.)  j 

Mr.  Wagner. 

STATEMENT    OF   HEEBEET   A.    WA6NEE,   FEESIDENT    CONSOX.: 
DATED  GAS,  ELECTBIC  LIGHT  &  FOWEE  CO.,  OF  BALTIMOBJ 

JO. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wa<rner,  j'ou  are  the  president,  I  believe,  o 
the  Consolidated  Gas,  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  of  Baltimore  ? 

Mr.  Waoner.  Yes,  Senator.  I  wish  to  appear  before  the  commit te 
not  so  much  to  discuss  the  housing  question  and  the  need  of  addi 
tional  houses  in  Baltimore  as  to  ask  for  full  consideration  of  the  f  ui^ 
damental  factors  which  bring  that  need  about.  The  principal  factoi 
which  is  bringing  about  the  ne^d  for  additional  housing  facilities  ii 
Baltimore,  as  in  many  other  cities,  is  the  business  prosperity — th< 
growing  business  prosperity  of  the  city;  and  it  is  of  fuudamenta 
importance  to  maintain  that  prosperity  and  to  do  nothing  whicl 
would  hamper  the  industrial  interests  and  the  business  interests  oj 
Baltimore,  on  which  the  life  of  the  city  depends. 

I  have  particular  reference  to  the  question  of  transpoilation  and 
the  car  shortage  which  is  facing  this  community,  as  all  other  com- 
munities throughout  the  country,  and  particularly  the  shortage  o1 
open-top  cars  for  the  transportation  of  coal  and  building  materials. 

I  understand  that  a  recent  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission— Order  No.  9,  I  think  it  is,  and  another  order,  Xo.  12 — 
have  been  protested  against  for  the  reason  that  those  orders  assi«:n 
for  a  period  all  open-top  car  equipment  for  the  transportation  of 
coal,  and  that  is  undoubtedly  hampering  those  who  are  dependent 
upon  the  transportation  of  building  material  in  their  business.  While 
it  must  be  recognized  that  the  transportation  of  building  material 
is  of  great  importance,  it  would  appear  that  the  transportation  of 
coal  was  of  prime  importance — of  preater  importance — in  order  that 
the  community  may  not  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  earning  a 
livelihood  by  employment  in  industry  and  business  in  general,  nor  of 
the  necessary  comforts  in  the  home  in  the  way  of  coal  supply,  and  for 
keeping  the  wheels  of  industry  turning,  and  for  supplying  street- 
railway  service  and  gas  and  electricity. 

I  represent  the  gas  and  electric  company  here,  which  is  supplying 
not  only  gas  and  electricity  for  domestic  use  but  for  90  per  cent  of 
the  industries  and  the  businesses  of  Baltimore.  Like  similar  com- 
panies in  other  cities,  we  have  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  coal. 
We  have  at  no  time  in  the  last  four  or  five  months  had  over  one 
week's  supply  of  coal  on  hand,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  coal 
at  any  price  has  been  increasingly  great;  and  the  possibility  of  get- 
ting coal  delivered  by  the  mine  operators  under  contracts  have  been 
almost  out  of  the  question  until  some  six  weeks  ago,  when  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  issued  an  order  which  gave  public  utili- 
ties, next  to  the  steam  railroads,  priority  in  the  assignment  of  coal 
cars  at  the  mines.  That  was  an  amendment  of  an  order  assigning 
for  a  period  all  open-top  car  equipment  to  the  coal  mines.    What 
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was  of  most  importance  to  this  community  and  to  other  cities  was 
that  the  public  utilities,  upon  which  the  public  is  so  dependent, 
should  be  kept  running,  and  should  have  at  least  the  amount  of  coal 
necessarj-  to  keep  them  running  from  day  to  day. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  getting  a  better  supply  now  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  are  getting  a  very  much  better  supply  of  coal 
since  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  issued  that  priority  order. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  lay  aside  during  the  summer  months  the 
surplus  for  the  winter? 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  endeavor  to,  and  we  are  prepared  to,  and  at  very 
irreat  expense  we  have  provided  coal-storage  and  coal-handling  fa- 
cilities for  that  purpose.  W^e  have  a  storage  capacity  of  some  two 
months'  supply  of  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  coal  laid  up  for  the  winter  now? 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  have  seven  days'  supply — about  eight  days'  sup- 
ply of  coal  on  hand  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  You  being  near  the  coal  fields,  is  it  not  very  easy 
for  you  to  get  a  supply  of  coal  all  the  year  round? 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  are  subject  to  about  the  same  danger  of  inter- 
ruption in  our  supply  as  almost  any  other  city  along  the  Atlantic 
coast — at  least  any  city  south  of  Boston.  We  are  some  200  miles 
from  the  mines  from  which  we  must  get  our  supply.  That  coal 
comes  to  the  piers  at  Baltimore  and  is  dumped  over  those  piers  onto 
scows,  and  hauled  some  distance  through  the  harbor  here,  and  under 
storm  conditions — particularly  during  the  winter  storms  often  inter- 
fere with  the  transportation  both  on  the  railroads  and  particularly 
by  water. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  your  coal  requirements  for  your  com- 
panies? 

Mr.  Wagner.  About  from  250,000  to  300,000  tons.  We  have  a 
water-power  supply  on  which  we  depend  for  about  50  per  cent  of 
our  power. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  practice  to  contract  for  your  require- 
ments? 

Mr.  Wagner.  It  has  been  our  practice  in  the  past  to  contract  from 
year  to  year  for  at  least  a  year's  supply. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  time  of  year  do  you  make  your  contracts? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Usually  in  the  spring.  Last  April  we  sent  out  let- 
ters to  some  40  coal  operators,  asking  for  bids  for  a  year's  supply  of 
coaL  We  have  not  received  one  bid  so  far.  We  have  some  contracts 
which  are  still  running,  but  they  are  only  for  a  small  part  of  our 
supply. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  had  to  go  out  this  year  and  buy  nearly  all 
of  your  coal  in  the  spot  market  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  have  had  to  buy  spot  coal,  and  until  we  were 
able  to  get  this  car  assignment  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
niisison  we  continued  to  do  that;  but  under  that  plan  we  have  been 
able  to  get  coal  from  the  mining  companies  at  fairly  reasonable 
prices,  under  the  prevailing  conditions,  and  a  sufficient  supply.  We 
li?.ve  sufficient  coal  running  now  and  have  had  for  the  last  two  or 
iiree  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  paying  for  coal  now? 
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Mr.  Wagner.  We  are  paying  on  an  average,  delivered,  about  $6.77. 
That  includes  about  $2  for  freight. 

The  Chairman.  That  looks  like  $4  at  the  mines  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  It  is  about  $4.75  at  the  mines.    That  is,  a  short  ton. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  mining  operators 
here  in  this  country  are  selling  coal  to  Canada  for  less  than  $3  at  the 
mines.    Have  you  heard  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  have  not  heard,  on  any  authority,  at  what  price 
they  are  selling  their  coal  to  other  people. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  aole  this  spring  to  make  a  definite 
contract  for  your  year's  needs  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No  ;  we  were  not.  Even  on  a  cost-plus  basis  we  were 
not  able  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  given  some  attention  to  this  subject.  1 
might  say. 

Mr.  Wagner.  1  understood  j^ou  had. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  mine  operators  recently  told  us  that  the 
reason  New  England  was  short  of  cpal  was  because  New  England  had 
neglected  to  make  contracts  for  a  supply  of  coal.  Now,  you  have  trieil 
to  make  contracts  with  the  operators,  but  they  have  not  been  willing 
to  do  it? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No. 

The  Chairman.  jDo  you  think  the  export  of  coal  has  affected  the 
price  of  coal  to  the  American  consumer? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  think  it  has,  undoubtedly.  I  am  informed  that 
there  are  at  present,  in  round  figures,  over  5,000  cars  of  coal  hel ! 
for  export. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  prices  of  that 
coal  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  At  prices  from  $11  to  $12  a  ton  here  and   u 
hJgh  as  $20  a  ton.    We  can  not  get  that  coal  at  any  price. 
'*vill  not  sell  it  to  us. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Where  is  that  coal  going? 

Mr.  Wagner.  That  I  do  not  know,  but  the  yards  are  congested 
here  with  coal  for  export,  and  tlie  industries  in  Baltimore  can  not 
get  it.  There  is  an  embargo  on  the  port.  We  can  not  get  an\ 
coal  without  a  special  permit,  and  we  can  only  get  it  because  we  an* 
a  public  utility,  apparently:  and  there  is  an  embargo  on  the  port 
because  there  is  such  a  congestion  of  cars  at  the  piers  here  that  thv} 
can  not  move  them,  and  yet  the  Baltimore  industries  can  not  got 
their  coal ;  it  is  being  held  by  speculators  and  exporters  at  a  price  at 
which  they  are  apparently  afraid  to  sell  to  domestic  users. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  there  any  altruistic  motive  in  that,  to  help 
our  brothers  across  the  sea  with  this  coal  at  those  high  prices,  or 
is  it  purely  speculative? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  think  there  should  be  some  such  feeling,  but  1 
do  not  know  just  what  is  ii>  the  minds  of  these  men  who  are  hoM- 
ing  this  coal  at  such  high  prices. 

Senator  Kenyon*.  Do  you  know  how  many  tons  have  been  exportct] 
out  of  this  country  in  the  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  have  not  any  information  on  that;  no. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  flo  not  think,  however,  that  our  altruit-r.. 
should  go  to  the  extent  of  shipping  our  coal  abroad  even  if  we  havt- 
to  close  our  own  industries  here? 
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Air.  Wagneb.  I  think  that  is  going  pretty  far  with  altruism.  They 
m\  *'  Charity  begins  at  home." 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  that  our  brothers  abroad  will  feel 
rerv  kindly  toward  us  when  we  are  making  them  pay  $30  to  $40  a 
on  for  coal  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  should  not  think  so. 

Senator  Kenton.  Under  this  new  plan  of  turning  over  part  of  our 
lifairs  to  be  run  bv  the  world  at  large  we  must  do  that,  must  we 
lot.  even  with  coal  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Well,  you  are  asking  for  an  interpretation  of  the 
league  of  Nations  plan.  I  am  hardly  competent  to  express  an 
ipinion  on  that. 

Senator  Kenton.  Well,  it  is  getting  to  be  pretty  nearly  time  that 
re  pay  some  attention  to  the  United  States,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  It  would  seem  so  to  me,  Senator.  I  know  our  indus- 
ries  have  been  suffering  for  the  past  year. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  about  22,000,000  tons  have  gone  abroad,  as 
!  understand  it,  of  bituminous  coal. 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  there  were  some  limita- 
ion  placed  upon  the  price  of  coal,  both  for  domestic  and  export  use, 
he  matter  of  exports  would  probably  settle  itself.  It  is  largely  be- 
ause  a  higher  price  can  be  obtained  for  export  that  the  domestic 
Qarket  is  suffering. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  railroad  cars  are,  of  course,  being  use^  in 
hat  traffic,  and  that  factor  enters  into  the  situation? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  a  diminution  of  that  traffic  would  release  a 
artre  number  of  coal  cars? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Cars  are  being  used  for  storage  of  coal  which  should 
e  kept  going  back  and  forth. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  can  afford  to  pa}'^  that  storage  rate  when 
hey  are  getting  $11  and  $12  for  the  coal  at  the  mines? 

Mr.  Wagner.  And  particularly  when  they  can  get  it,  as  they  have 
wently  reconsigned  a  number  of  times,  and  every  reconsignment 
arries  a  couple  of  days'  free  storage  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Th'e  Edison  Electric  Light  Co.  at  New  York  the 
iher  day  informed  our  committee  that  the  needs  of  the  public  utili- 
ies  around  New  York  per  annum  total  about  5,000,000  tons,  and  that 
bey  had  been  compelled  to  buy  about  one-third  of  that  in  the  spot 
larket,  although  they  had  contracts  for  all  of  that  coal. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes :  I  am  familiar  with  the  New  York  situation. 

The  Chairman.  One  witness  explained  that  the  practice  seemed  to 
e  that  where  A  had  a  contract  with  X,  X  would  find  it  impossible 
-i  supply  A's  needs ;  so  A  was  compelled  to  buy  from  W ;  while  B, 
iio  had  a  contract  with  W,  could  not  get  his  needs  supplied  and 
ent  to  X  for  spot  coal. 

Mr.  AV'^AGNER.  Thdt  seems  to  be  the  game. 

The  Chairman.  A  kind  of  flim-flam  proposition,  it  seems  to  me. 
notified  the  president  of  the  operators'  association  that  if  he  did  not 
n<l  a  way  to  stop  that,  that  Congress  would  when  it  meets  in  Decem- 
er.  The  whole  thing  seems  to  me  to  be  something  that  the  Depart- 
lent  of  Justice  should  take  hold  of,  although  I  do  not  know  whether 
bev  could  under  Federal  statute. 
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Mr.  Wagner.  Apparently  the  way  to  stop  it  is  to  fix  a  maximum 
price  or  a  maximum  rate  of  profit  on  coal,  and  then  the  natural  law 
of  supply  and  demand  would  settle  the  rest  of  it  quite  easily,  I  think. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  think  we  can  fix  a  rate  of  pront  on  coal? 
If  you  are  going  to  fix  a  rate  of  profit  on  coal,  then  will  you  not  ;ro 
further  and  fix  a  rate  of  profit  on  iron  and  steel? 

Mr.  AVagner.  That  would  seem  to  be  a  logical  conclusion.  exce[»t 
for  the  fact  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  more  dependent  up-n 
coal  perhaps  than  any  other  commodity. 

Senator  Kenton.  ^Vell,  what  about  food  and  provisions? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Coal  is  perhaps  more  important  for  the  commuuiiv 
than  any  other  commodity,  except  food  products. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Can  we  fix  a  rate  of  profit  on  food  products? 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  fact  that  these  immense  foreign  shipments 
have  utilized  our  transportation  facilities  to  such  an  extent  tiiat  wt* 
are  unable  to  supply  our  home  needs  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  There  certainly  is  not  enough  coal  to-day  to  supjily 
the  home  needs,  with  the  short-car  supply  that  there  is  to  carry  the 
coal  from  the  mines  to  the  ports.  Apparently  we  have  plenty  of 
mine  capacity  and  probably  labor  enough,  but  there  are  not  Vars 
enough,  and  consequently  somebody  gets  squeezed. 

The  Chadrman.  A  witness  the  other  dav  before  our  committtf, 
Mr.  Storrow,  New  England,  stated  that  the  high  prices  paid  for  the^e 
expprts  of  coal  were  reflected  in  the  spot  price  here  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  believed  the  xXjnerican  people  to-day  were  paying  about 
$300,000,000  a  year  more  for  their  coal  supply  than  they  otnerwi-<? 
would. 

Mr.  Wagner.  It  is  practically  all  on  account  of  the  foreign  demand 
that  the  price  here  is  so  high ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  He  told  us  that  England  had  fixed  the  amount  of 
coal  to  be  exported ;  that  she  had  reduced  her  exports  from,  I  think, 
7,000,000  tons  to  2,000,000  tons,  and  had  fixed  an  export  price  as  well 
as  the  domestic  price,  so  as  to  control  her  coal  output.  I  agree  with 
Senator  Kenyon  that  it  is  a  pretty  dangerous  thing  to  fix  the  price 
either  on  a  commodity  or  on  the  profit  to  be  realized  on  a  commodity, 
but  something  has  got  to  be  done  with  this  coal  situation,  both  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  utilities  and  the  interest  of  American  industry. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  in  the  interest  of  the  people,  too ;  they  have 
got  to  have  coal  to  keep  them  from  freezing  to  death. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  is  not  the  question  of  price  mixed  up  with  the 

?uestion  of  cars?  If  we  had  an  ample  supply  of  transportation 
acilities  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  would  take  care  of  all  this? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Miller.  Therefore,  there  being  the  shortage  of  cars,  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  necessity  of  doing  one  of  two  things,  either  sup- 
plving  the  cars  necessary  or  regulating  the  price. 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  think  the  price  could  be  regulated  somewhat  more 
quickly  than  the  cars  could  be  supplied ;  but  it  is  the  fact  that  there 
are  not  enough  to  supply  both  the  domestic  and  the  foreign  demand. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  mean  that  there  are  not  enough  transportation 
facilities 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Miller.  But  there  is  plenty  of  coal  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Apparently,  but  not  enough  transportation;  and 
consequently  that  results, in  an  inflated  price  and  an  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  coal. 

Mr.  Miller.  Have  you  heard  it  said  that  at  the  present  time  there 
are  5,000  cars  of  coal  held  up  in  transit? 

Mr.  Wagner.  1  understand  that,  roughly,  in  and  around  the  Curtis 
Bay  section  here  and  on  the  sidings  leading  to  Curtis  Bay  there  are 
some  5,000  or  more  cars  standing  that  are  heing  held  for  export  and 
bunker  coal. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  that  is  what  is  blocking  the  ports  to-day. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes ;  that  is  what  is  apparently  blocking  the  ports. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  many  idle  steamers  are  in  the  port  waiting  for 
coal  because  of  this  blocking  1^ 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  understand  there  is  a  great  number,  but  I  do  not 
know  how  many. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  been  told  there  are  jlbout  60. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is,  in  this  port  here? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Waiting  for  coal? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes ;  and  lying  blocked  out  as  far  as  Brunswick  with 
5,000  cars. 

Mr.  Wagner.  There  is  an  ample  supply  of  coal  riffht  here  in  the 
port  at  the  coal  piers  held  in  cars  to  supply  almost  all,  if  not  all  of 
those  ships ;  but  the  congestion  is  so  great,  and  there  is  such  a  large 
number  of  consiCTiees,  and  the  coal  is  so  mixed  up,  that  the  yards  are 
so  blocked  that  they  can  not  get  the  coal  out. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  not  a  physical  difficulty  in  handling  that  coal  at 
the  piers,  then ;  but  it  is  the  multiplicity  of  consignees  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cars? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  presume  if  that  coal  were  all  pooled,  as  it  was  dur- 
ing the  war,  with  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  that  that  congestion 
could  be  unraveled  in  comparatively  short  time — in  a  few  days. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Could  you  give  us  the  names  of  any  of  the  ex- 
porters who  are  exporting  tnis  coal  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No  ;  I  am  not  informed  as  to  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  do  not  know  who  is  responsible  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Daniel  Wenz  is  chairman  of  the  exporters'  com- 
mittee as  well  as  president  of  the  National  Coal  Association.*  He  has 
been  before  this  committee,  and  I  think  he  would  be  glad  to  come 
again  and  give  the  names  and  the  amounts  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
port situation. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  he  give  the  names  of  those  exporters  before? 

Mr.  Miller.  No  ;  he  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  ther^  anything  further,  Mr.  Wagner,  that  you 
think  would  be  helpful  to  the  committee  in  solving  this  problem? 

Mr,  Wagner.  Nothing  further,  Senator,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  thank  you,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Stackpole  in  the  room  ? 
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STATEUENT  OF  HE.  STEPHEN  T.  STACEPOLE,  DIVISION  FEEIOHT 
AQENT,  PENNSYLVANIA  BAILBOAD  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  HD. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation,  Mr.  Stackpole? 

Mr.  Stackpole.  I  am  division  freight  agent  of  the  JPennsylvania 
Railroad  Co.  in  Baltimore. 

The  Chairman.  A  great  deal  of  coal  passes  over  your  line  into  tliis 
port  and  this  part  of  the  country,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Stackpole.  Quite  a  good  deal ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  railroad  lines  operate  here  besides 
yours  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Bailroad  ? 

Mr.  Stackpole.  The  Western  Maryland. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  carry  a  good  deal  of  coal,  too? 

Mr.  Stackpole.  The  Western  Maryland  carries  a  great  deal  of 
coal ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  For  export  ? 

Mr.  Stackpole.  They  rire  carrying  some  coal  for  export  now,  but 
their  coal  pier  was  burned  last  year,  and  at  present  the  ooal  that  they 
are  carrying  for  export  is  being  handled  for  them  by  the  Baltimore  &, 
Ohio  Eailroad. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  carry  any  coal  for  export? 

Mr.  Stackpole.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  statement  made  a  little  while 
ago  that  there  are  5,000  carloads  of  coal  held  up  in  this  part  of  the 
State? 

Mr.  Stackpole.  I  can  only  answer  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
The  number  of  cars  at  Canton,  which  is  the  location  of  our  export 
pier,  is  somewhat  above  normal,  perhaps  a  hundred  cars,  and  we 
have  several  hundred  cars  en  route.  Our  coal  pier  has  a  capacity 
of  about  200  cars  a  day ;  that  is  about  what  we  have  been  running  for 
the  last  month.  In  order  to  keep  a  coal  pier  of  that  capacity  run- 
ning in  such  manner  as  not  to  delay  the  ships,  and  get  the  entire  effi- 
ciency of  the  pier,  you  must  have  on  hand  from  eight  hundred  to  a 
thousand  cars  of  coal  from  which  to  draw.  The  particular  difficulty 
at  present  is  that  there  is  en  route  a  large  amount  of  ooal  moving 'to 
New  England,  for  which  there  has  not  been  proper  vessel  provision 
made.  There  are  31  vessels  waiting  in  Baltimore  Harbor  to  dock  at 
the  Canton  coalpier;  but  as  far  as  I  can  learn  none  of  those  is  as- 
signed for  New  England  cargo. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  understood  you  to  sajr  that  you  require  about  four 
times  the  number  of  cars  for  the  capacity  of  the  pier.  , . 

Mr.  Stackpole.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  about  800  cars  for  a  200-hundred  car  pier  ? 

Mr.  Stackpole.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  piers  at 
Hampton  Eoads?    It  is  about  a  4,000-car  proposition,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Stackpole.  Well,  you  understand  that  when  I  say  200  cars,  1 
am  referring  to  the  average  daily  dumping  over  the  pier.  I  think 
that  Hampton  Roads  can  dump  about — which  pier  do  you  refer  to  at 
H  ampton  JRoads  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  refer  to  the  pier  capacity  there  in  the  aggre^te — 
all  of  them.  I  understood  that  those  piers  had  a  dumping  capacity  of 
about  4,000  cars. 
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Mr.  Stackpole.  Per  day  ? 
Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stackpole.  I  should  say  it  would  be  nearer  2,000. 
Mr.  Miller.  Two  thousand  a  day? 
Mr.  Stackpole.  That  would  be  a  maximum. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  understood  that  they  did  not  require  more  than 
about  4,000  cars  to  keep  that  pier  running  efficiently? 
Mr.  Stackpole.  You  mean  4,000  cars  on  track? 
Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stackpole.  In  the  case,  of  the  Virginian  Railroad,  it  might  be 
[possible  for  them  to  run  on*  a  very  limited  supply,  because  they  run 
their  trains  in  solid  blocks  from  the  mines  to  the  piers,  and  back 
a^rain,  using  practically  only  their  own  equipment,  liieir  road  is  not 
lilwked  by  other  freight  to  any  extent,  or  by  passenger  trains. 

Jlr.  Miller.  Well,  according  to  your  ratio,  it  would  require  16,000 
( Hrs  at  Hampton  Roads,  which,  of  course,  would  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Stackpole.  That  is,  if  they  can  dump  4,000  cars  there  a  day; 
hut  I  feel  quite  sure  that  the  figure  there,  for  the  combined  piers,  is 
not  over  2,000,  because  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  pier  here  can  only  go 
about  600  cars  a  day,  and  that  is  about  as  fast  a  pier  as  there  is  any- 
w  here. 

Mr.  Miller.  Your  two  piers  here  can  handle  about  800  cars  a  day — 
yours  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  together? 
Mr.  Stackpole.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  they  require  about  3,200  cars  on  rails  to  serve 
them  ? 
Mr.  Stackpole.  They  should  have  that  many ;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Miller.  And  on  that  basis,  if  the  piers  at  Hampton  Roads 
have  a  capacity  of  2,000  tons,  then  they  would  require  8,000  cars  to 
serve  them  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  their  cars  come  in  solid 
trainloads,  while  yours  come  with  other  freight? 

Mr.  Stackpole.  Oh,  our  coal  all  comes  here  in  solid  trains.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Virginian  Railroad  handles 
almost  exclusively  coal  traffic — a  continuous  succession  of  trains. of 
coal,  and  solid  trains  of  empty  cars  going  back  in  the  same  service 
all  the  time. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  was  trying  to  get  at  some  explanation  for  the  con- 
centration of  coal  cars  in  this  Baltimore  district,  which  is  entirely 
out  of  proportion  for  the  dumping  capacity  of  the  piers,  or  appar- 
ently out  of  proportion. 

Xlr.  Stackpole.  In  further  explanation  of  that  is  the  fact  that 
the  coal  is  still  coming  down  here  in  pools,  as  during  the  war.  Cer- 
tain concerns  have  left  the  pools  and  are  shipping  outside  of  the 
pools ;  but  the  last  record  I  have  of  the  shipment  through  Baltimore 
shows  that  still  85  per  cent  of  t^e  coal  going  over  our  piers  is  being 
handled  in  the  pools.  There  are  about  10  active  pools,  I  should 
say.  In  order  to  serve  a  boat  that  is  going  to  take  pool  No.  34,  for 
instance,  you  have  got  to  have  enough  coal  of  that  pool  to  supply 
that  boat ;  and  in  order  to  serve  a  boat  that  is  going  to  follow  right 
after  that  boat  you  must  have  on  hand  enough  coal  for  her  of  what- 
ever pool  she  may  require.    In  other  words,  in  order  to  serve  three 
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or  four  boats  coming  in  rapid  succession  you  have  got  to  have  a  good 
feupply  of  coal  in  all  the  four  pools. 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  with  the  transportation 
from  the  West  Virginia  fields  down  to  these  piers? 

Mr.  Stackpole.  I  could  not  answer  as  to  that,  as  practically  no 
West  Virginia  coal  comes  for  our  piers. 

Mr.  Miller.  Where  does  your  coal  come  from? 

Mr.  Stackpole.  The  Pennsylvania  fields. 

Mr.  Miller.  A  complaint  has  reached  the  committee  as  to  the  de- 
lay in  getting  coal  down — some  2,000  cars  taking  some  30  days  to  get 
down. 

Mr.  Stackpole.  That  was  from  the  West  Virginia  fields? 

Mr.  Miller.  Perhaps  my  memory  does  not  serve  me  accurately. 

Mr.  Stackpole.  I  could  not  answer  as  to  that  unless  I  knew  tfie 
details  of  the  specific  case. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mow  long  does  it  take  to  get  the  coal  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania fields  to  the  do(^s  on  your  line  now  ? 

Mr.  Stackpole.  That  varies.  We  are  having  cars  come  through  in 
three  or  four  days,  and  some  cars  are  taking  three  or  four  times  that 
long. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  long  does  it  take  under  favorable  conditions! 

Mr.  Stackpole.  I  should  say  that  our  average  time  coming  down 
for  the  Diers  would  be  about  six  days,  under  the  best  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stackpole,  what  proportion  of  the  coal  com- 
ing over  your  line  to  Baltimore  is  for  export? 

Mr.  Stackpole.  I  should  say  about  60  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  where  does  the  rest  of  it  go  ? 

Mr.  Stackpole.  Quite  a  proportion  of  that  ^es  to  scows  for  har- 
Dor  work.  By  "  harbor  work  ^  I  mean  deliveries  for  concerns  such 
as  the  Consolidated  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  or  to  the  copper  works ;  and 
a  certain  proportion  goes  to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  and  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  tons  a  month  for  the  retail  dealers,  both 
anthracite  and  bituminous. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  locality? 

Mr.  Stackpole.  Yes,  sir;  and  for  various  other  manufacturers 
here. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  coal  coming  in  over  your  lines  for  shipment 
to  New  England  by  water? 

Mr.  Stackpole.  We  have  handled  practically  none  of  that  coal  up 
to  date.  We  have  now,  as  I  stated,  quite  a  good  many  cars  on  the 
road,  and  we  have  about  a  trainload  here* 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  handling  more  coal  for  export  than  ever 

before? 

Mr.  Stackpole.  I  think  that  this  year  we  will  handle  more 
through. Baltimore  than  ever  before;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  all  of  this  export 
coal  is  what  is  usually  termed  spot  coal  ? 

Mr.  Stackpole.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  that  a  great  portion  of 
it  is  on  contract,  but  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  in  your  line  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  Stackpole.  No  ;  that  is  not  in  my  department,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  from  men  who  de- 
sired building  material  of  having  a  shortage  in  their  shipments  ? 
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ilr.  Stackfole.  Yes ;  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  complaint  in  the 
i^LSt  three  or  four  months  in  regard  to  cement  and  some  complaint  in 
r&^rd  to  sand. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  to  offer  the  committee  that  you 
iliink  would  be  helpful  in  this  situation? 

ilr.  Stackpoix.  There  are  one  or  two  points  that  I  would  like  to 
mention  in  regard  to  the  car  situation.  As  far  as  Baltimore  is  con- 
cerned, the  question  of  shortage  in  sand  or  a  shortage  in  cement  has 
soc  been  due  to  congestion  ot  our  facilities  here.  We  have  been  in 
position  to  handle  freight  into  Baltimore,  the  only  exceptions  being 
kuring  the  time  of  the  ^rike  in  April  and  during  the  time  of  the  diffi- 
:ulty  in  July.  The  trouble  has  been  in  getting  cars.  It  is  permissible 
for  shippers  to  use  open-top  cars  for  sand  at  present,  but  it  must  be 
'lt>ne  in  the  direction  of  the  mines.  That  is  merely  a  practical  re- 
ariction. 

The  Chairman.  Is  much  sand  and  gravel  brought  into  Baltimore, 
■>r  is  it  available  here — I  mean  by  rail? 

Mr.  Stackpoi^.  Sand  and  gravel  is  supplied  in  both  ways  here— 
both  by  sand  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  river  or  the  harbor  or  bay, 
some  of  which  is  taken  directly  bv  scow  to  the  place  where  it  is  used, 
and  there  is  hauled  in  cars  from  the  docks.  There  is  also  quite  a  good 
leal  of  sand  available  trom  pits  between  here  and  Washington  and 
t«etween  here  and  Havre  de  Grace. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Stackpole. 

Senator  Kenton.  Is  there  any  interstate  coal  being  exported  from 
here? 

Mr.  Stackpole.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  is  entirely  bituminous  coal  ? 

Mr.  Stackpole.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kjinyon.  How  long  a  haul  is  it  for  the  coal  from  Penn- 
sylvania here? 

Mr.  Stackpole.  About  200  miles. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  you  say  that  takes  six  days? 

Mr.  Stackpole.  That  is  the  average  from  the  date  of  loading.  That 
I  spoke  of  as  a  normal  movement. 

Senator  Kenton.  Two  hundred  miles  in  six  days? 

Mr.  Stackpole.  Yes ;  that  is,  from  the  date  of  shipment  tod  the  de- 
livery. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Stackpole.  Now,  is  Mr.  Gallo- 
way in  the  room  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  CHAELES  W.  GALLOWAY,  VICE  PKESIDENT 
IH  CHABGE  OF  OFEBATIONS  AND  MAINTENANCE,  BALTIMOEE 
&  OHIO  BAILEOAD  CO.,  BALTIMOBE,  MB. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Galloway,  do  you  know  anything  about  the 
btatement  that  there  are  5,000  coal  cars  on  sidings  between  here  and 
Brunswick,  in  this  particular  part  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Gallowat.  Do  I  know  about  that  i 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  GAULiOWAT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  is  that  so? 
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Mr.  Galloway.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cause  of  that? 

Mr.  Galloway.  Well,  there  are  several  causes.  In  the  first  place, 
the  railroads  in  every  direction  you  go  are  able  to  move  up  the  busi- 
ness faster  than  the  consi^ees  can  or  do  dispose  of  it.  ihe  bulk  of 
that  coal  is  intended  for  Curtis  Bay.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road dumps  coal  not  only  for  its  own  railroad,  but  it  dumps  it  for 
.the  Western  Maryland  pending  the  reconstruction  of  their  pier, 
which  was  destroyed  bv  fire.  Now,  that  coal  is  divided  into  pools 
operated  under  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange.  There  are,  as  I  re- 
member, 23  in  the  pool  and  19  out  of  the  pool.  The  matching  of 
coal  is  a  thing  that  does  hold  up  the  dumping  of  coal — ^the  high  anJ 
the  low  volatile  coal  and  the  coal  of  various  grades  sold  under  various 
B.  t.  u.  specifications,  etc.,  trade-marks,  and  whatever  else  they  might 
have  in  that  way  has  to  be  considered  in  matching  up  the  coal  to 
meet  those  vessels.  We  have  had  for  Curtis  Bay  and  at  Curtis  Bay 
and  in  transit  for  dumping  over  Curtis  Bay,  10  days  ago,  7,100  loads 
of  coal.  There  have  been  from  65  to  65  sliips  in  this  harbor  waiting 
for  coal 

Senator  Kenton  (interposing) .    Where  were  thev  going  to  take  it  ? 

Mr.  Galloway.  That  I  do  not  know.  A.  lot  oi  it  that  has  been 
sent  has  been  for  foreign  ports,  for  export.  There  is  a  special  order 
on  New  England  coal,  and  that  moves  rather  freely  now. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  What  is  that  special  order? 

Mr.  Gali/)wat.  Well,  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  New  England  rail- 
road situation  and  the  public  utilities — a  special  order  of  the  com- 
mission. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  that  special  order  ? 

Mr.  Galloway.  Well,  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  New  England  rail- 
road situation  and  the  public  utilities — a  special  order  oi  the  com- 
mission. It  is  called,  as  I  recall  it,  S.  O.  11.  A  more  liberal  pooling 
of  coal  or  a  more  flexible  system  of  pooling  coal  would,  of  course, 
reduce  the  number  of  cars  under  load.  That  is  a  question  entirely 
beyond  the  control  of  the  railroad,  how^ever.  The  railroad's  busi- 
ness is  to  move  the  coal  up,  but  it  does  not  permit  coal  to  be  loaded 
except  on  specific  permits  that  contemplate  some  ready  disposition 
of  it.  There  has  also  been  added  to  the  accumulation  a  large  number 
of  cars — I  would  say,  oflFhand,  approximately  some  l;200  or  1,4<n) 
cars — that  have  been  shipped  by  unscrupulous  coal  operators,  who 
have  gotten  some  of  that  coal  through  on  fake  permits,  who  have 
ordered  coal  shipped  to  Curtis  Bay  on  permits  that  were  intended 
for  Port  Richmond,  and  on  permit  numoers  that  were  canceled  on 
Port  Eichmond.  It  has  been  a  very  difficult  job  for  us  to  police  those 
permits;  and  on  account  of  the  difficulties  we  have  experienced,  we 
have  recently  installed  a  plan  that  requires  the  person  desiring  a  per- 
mit to  state  where  the  coal  is  to  be  loaded  and  to  whom  it  is  consigned, 
the  name  of  the  boat,  a  copy  of  the  charter  party  to  be  filed  with  us. 
and  an  agreement  that  they  will  report  to  us  from  day  to  day  the 
number  of  cars  loaded  at  each  mine  each  day,  and  by  that  metho<l 
we  hope  to  control  this  fake  shipment  situation  that  has  bothered 
us  and  the  practice  of  shipping  beyond  the  embargoes  or  in  violation 
of  embargoes. 
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We  already  have  suspended  two  mines  from  shipping,  because  of 
unfair  methods  of  that  sort,  and  we  are  prepared  to  suspend  any 
others  who  may  practice  it,  if  we  can  catch  them,  and  we  think  under 
this  plan  we  will  be  able  to  catch  them.  We  also  think  that  under 
this  plan  we  will  be  able  to  reduce  the  number  of  cars  of  coal  under 
load  for  transshipment  over  our  piers. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  number  of  cars  in  this  part  of  the  State 
now  an  unusually  lar^e  number  ? 

Mr.  Galloway.  Well,  taking  the  eastern  situation  as  a  whole,  the 
number  is  abnormal;  but  that  is  not  entirely  due  to  the  particular 
situation  I  have  just  described.  For  instance,  the  so-called  Shippens- 
burg  or  Harrisburg  route,  through  Martinsburg  and  Cherry  Kun, 
has  been  congested  on  account  of  overshipment  to  Port  Richmond, 
which  is  a  Reading  delivery,  and  that  was  very  seriously  disturbed 
hj  a  very  bad  freight  wreck  that  the  Reading  had  on  the  Lebanon 
\  alley  on  Friday,  which  tied  them  up  for  nearly  24  hours  and  prac- 
tically closed  that  route  for  that  length  of  time,  which  meant  that 
2,000  cars  were  stopped  that  would  have  moved  through  in  that 
24-hour  period ;  so  that  situation  has  been  disturbed  by  that  accident 
and  made  a  little  worse  than  it  would  have  been  otherwise. 

Senator  Kenton.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  how  long  these  5,000 
cars  have  been  here? 

Mr.  Galloway.  No  ;  I  could  not.  I  could  not  tell  you  in  detail  how 
long  they  bave  been  here.  The  average  detention  by  consignees  in 
the  pool  at  the  tidewater  port  is  about  1.2  davs.  The  average  deten- 
tion by  those  outside  of  the  pool  is  about  1.8  aays. 

Mr.  Miller.  Does  that  include  the  cars  that  are  on  the  line  between 
here  and  Brunswick? 

Mr.  Galloway.  No  ;  that  includes  the  cars  that  are  at  the  port. 

Mr.  Miller.  Then,  how  much  would  you  add  for  the  cars  that  are 
waiting  to  get  in  ? 

Mr.  Galloway.  That  would  depend,  because  they  are  being  picked 
out  and  set  off,  and  it  would  require  a  computation  on  each  car  num- 
fjer,  the  date  snipped,  and  the  time  that  elapsed  until  it  was  dumped, 
to  get  that  information.    That  would  be  a  pretty  big  job. 

Mr.  Miller.  But,  in  general,  you  have  an  intuition  about  it,  I  have 
no  doubt? 

Mr.  Galloway.  Well,  I  would  not  like  to  say  offhand. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  there  a  large  number  ot  cars  between  here  and 
Brunswick? 

Mr.  Galloway.  Between  here  and  Brunswick? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Galloway.  Well,  there  are  to-day,  not  between  here  and 
Brunswick  but  between  here  and  the  mines  about  3,200  cars,  exclusive 
of  2,000,  or  approximately  2,000,  that  were  here  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  From  your  testimony,  Mr.  Galloway,  evidently 
you  are  struggling  with  this  problem,  and  it  is  a  difficult  one,  and  if 
we  can  do  anything  to  help  you  we  are  willing  to  do  it.  We  feel  that 
this  situation  has  retarded  industry  generally,  and  we  know  that  you 
are  struggling  to  get  out  of  it.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  your  opinion  as  to 
how  long  it  will  be  before  we  will  have  things  running  normally 
again  in  the  delivery  of  merchandise  generally  throughout  tt)e 
country? 
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Mr.  GallowxVY.  I  should  say  that  there  has  been  a  very  rapid 
improvement  in  general  conditions,  and  I  wish  to  repeat — and  I  do 
not  refer  particularly  to  coal,  but  I  refer  to  every  character  of  freight 
that  the  railroads  haul — about  10  days  ago  I  came  back  from  a  trip 
of  three  weeks  over  the  road,  taking  in  r^ittsburgh,  Cleveland,  To* 
ledo,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  CSlumbus,  Dayton,  and  all  of  the 
intermediate  territory,  and  looking  generally  into  the  transportation 
conditions,  making  inquiry  as  to  why  these  cars  were  held.  The  con- 
signees can  not  unload  them;  that  would  be  almost  invariably  the 
answer.  "  Well,  what  is  the  trouble  ?  "  And  they  would  answer,  "  La- 
bor troubles  "  or  "  InsuflBciency  of  labor."  "  Well,  why  do  they  ship 
them  ?  "  "  Well,  we  have  got  an  embargo  on  them."  We  have  had 
instances  where  one  concern  that  buys  rags  for  paper  would  ^o  all 
around  the  country  and  buy  up  two  or  three  hundred  carloads  of  ra^ 
for  shipment  in  box  cars,  not  on  our  railroad,  but  anwhere  thev 
could  get  them,  and  they  would  ship  them  in,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  knew  they  could  only  discharge  about  25  cars  a  dav. 

The  result  was  that  we  would  have  about  two  or  three  hundred 
cars  on  our  hands,  blocking  our  facilities  and  tying  up  cars.  We  had 
a  lot  of  trouble  about  that,  and  we  finally  put  a  very  tight  embargo 
on  them  and  limited  them  to  permits  for  what  they  could  dispose  of: 
but  in  spite  of  that  we  can  not  control  all  of  them,  because  there  are 
shippers  who  will  get  in  a  few  cars  and  who  can  not  or  do  not  havo 
them  unloaded  promptly  for  some  reason  or  other.  Now,  that  congests 
your  facilities  and  makes  you  hold  back.  As  an  illustration,  take  a 
steam  track  yard,  like  our  Dayton  yard,  that  will  hold  approximately 
a  hundred  cars ;  you  will  set  that  track  full,  say,  last  night,  and  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  go  in  there  and  pull  that  entire  track  of  cars 
unloaded  by  to-night,  but  you  can  only  pull  out  about  20  per  cent, 
in  fact.  In  other  words,  only  20  per  cent  of  that  setting  has  been 
unloaded.  It  will  take  a  switching  crew  all  night  to  reset  that  yard. 
Now,  that  is  a  situation  for  which  the  railroad  is  not  responsible, 
but  the  effect  is  to  hold  back  on  the  current  movement  and  to  keep 
you  from  getting  your  maximum  benefit  from  your  facilities.  The 
time  that  they  consume  in  unloading  those  cars,  of  course,  varies.  In 
the  case  of  the  fellow  who  does  business  in  his  hat  and  gets  a  refriger- 
ator car  in  and  peddles  the  fruit  out  of  it,  he  may  take,  4,  5,  6,  8,  or 
even  10  days  to  unload  it.  The  commission  now  has  up  the  question 
of  putting  a  very  stiff  demurrage  charge  on  such  cars,  and  likely 
within  a  lew  days  we  will  have  an  order  to  do  that  to  overcome  that 
trouble.     There  is  considerable  of  that  in  spots. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  j^ou  think  with  regard  to  the  export  of 
coal,  with  respect  to  its  effect  upon  the  general  coal  situation  in  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Galloway.  The  effect  upon  what  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  general  coal  situation  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  GalivOWat.  Well,  there  is  very  little  export  coal  moving  now. 
because  we  an  not  pormitting  it.  I  do  not  like  to  put  my  judgmoiil 
against  the  countr\^,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion,  from  what  I  can  see 
and  my  connection  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  that  there  i? 
a  lot  of  coal  everywhere,  but  perhaps  there  is  something  faulty  in  the 
distribution.  In  other  words,  from  my  viewpoint,  as  a  railroad  man. 
I  can  not  see  the  justification  for  approximately  1,600  to  2,000  can> 
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of  coal  that  are  at  Pier  18,  Jersey  City,  and  half  that  number  moving 
to  it;  approximately  a  thousand  at  Arlington,  at  our  New  York  piers, 
and  as  much  more  moving  to  them;  and  five  or  six  thousand  loads  at 
and  en  route  to  Port  Richmond,  and  the  same  at  and  en  route  to  Curtis 
Bay,  and  about  half  that  quantity  at  and  en  route  to  Port  Reading. 
When  I  nam.e  those  five  ports,  1  name  ports  that  are  more  or  less 
served  from  the  mines  loading  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

Now,  in  my  judgment,  there  is  something  about  the  distribution  oi 
that  coal  that  might  be  improved  upon,  that  would  make  it  go  further 
and  go  faster,  and  would  greatly  improve  the  supply  of  cars  avail- 
able for  distribution  to  the  mines.  We  can  load  at  tne  mines  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  between  4,500  and  5,000  cars  of  coal  a  day,  and  we 
have  placed  for  loading  to-day  about  3,100  cars. 

Now,  the  question  of  a  more  flexible  disposition  of  coal  through 
the  pool  involves  several  factors:  In  the  first  place,  the  grading — 
whether  it  is  a  high  or  low  volatile  coal — and  the  price.  In  my  ef- 
forts to  try  to  force  a  more  liberal  disposition  or  a  more  flexible  pool- 
ing, I  have  been  informed  that  one  of  the  obstacles  to  that  is  the  price. 
I  have  been  told  that  some  of  that  coal  was  bought  for  $4.50  and 
some  for  $8  and  some  for  $13  and  some  for  $18  a  ton.  Now,  it  is 
pretty  hard  to  take  a  man's  coal,  where  he  paid  $18  a  ton  for  it,  and 
throw  it  into  a  boat  for  the  account  of  a  man  who  bought  coal  at  $4.50 
or  even  at  $7  or  $8  a  ton.    That  has  a  bearing  on  the  pooling. 

Mr.  Miller.  May  I  inquire  to  whose  advantage  is  the  inflexibility 
in  pooling,  if  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  man  who  wants  to  sell  his 
coal  at  a  very  high  price? 

Mr.  Galloway.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  clear  on  that  question. 

Mr.  Miller.  Who  originated  the  system  of  this  inflexible  pooling  ? 

Mr.  Galloway.  Well,  it  was  not  originated  as  an  inflexible  pooL 
That  is  merely  a  term  that  I  have  given  to  it. 

ilr.  Miller.  I  understand  that ;  but  it  is  growing  to  be  very  in- 
flexible, and  it  is  handicapping  transportation.  Now,  what  au- 
thoritv  ori^nated  it  ? 

Mr.  Galloway.  The  coal  pools  are  very  desirable  things,  properly 
conducted.  If  you  could  have  all  coal  of  a  field  considered  the 
same  coal  in  one  pool,  with  the  possible  exception  of  such  mines  as 
do  not  prepare  the  coal,  or  fields  from  which  you  can  not  get  good 
coal,  you  would  have  a  very  different  story,  provided,  of  course,  you 
did  not  have  that  competitive  price,  which  is  the  result  of  bidding 
for  the  coal  in  the  field.  Where  it  is  mined  on  open  orders,  I  am 
tokl  they  bid  for  it  in  the  field.  Under  Special  Order  No.  11,  which 
is  the  Jfew  England  order,  they  started  in  to  offer,  as  I  recall,  or 
as  I  am  informed,  about  $4.  They  finally  went  to  $8.50  a  ton,  and 
did  not  get  the  coal,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
priority  on  that  coal  that  would  have  enabled  it  to  move  freely,  if  it 
was  mined  and  there  were  boats  prepared  to  take  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  Why  did  they  not  get  it? 

Mr.  Galloway.  iThe  price. 

Mr.  Milleb.  Mr.  Wentz  has  testified  that  that  order  would  make  a 
buyer's  market  by  absolutely  delivering  the  coal  to  New  England 
before  other  coal  was  delivered. 

Mr.  Gaij:x)way.  I  do  not  understand  that  that  order  has  any  effect 
on  the  price.  That  order  simply  provides  that  if  you  have  Tbought 
coal,  and  you  will  specify  the  mines  from  which  that  coal  is  to  be 
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shipped,  cars  under  priority  will  be  supplied  at  that  mine  regardless 
of  any  other  order,  and  in  preference  to  all  other  orders,  and  not 
counted.  In  other  words,  assuming  that  New  England  requires  2o0 
cars  a  day,  250  cars  will  be  placed  at  the  mines  loading  that  coal 
before  anything  else  is  done,  and  they  come  out  of  the  general  ac- 
count ;  but  that  coal  must  first  be  bought  by  those  for  whom  it  is  in- 
tended— and  for  quite  a  while  it  was  not  bought.  Now,  as  I  say, 
they  have  commenced  to  get  some  coal.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
are  paying  for  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  By  whose  authority  could  the  pool  be  made  less  in- 
flexible? 

Mr.  Galloway.  Well,  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  get  the  23  pools 
in  the  tidewater  exchange  reduced  to  7.    That  is  under  way  now. 

Mr.  Miller.  Has  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  authority 
to  do  that  ?  ' 

Mr.  Galloway.  I  do  not  understand  that  they  have,  although  I 
would  not  care  to  attempt  to  qualify  as  an  expert  on  that  question. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — I  would  say  that  their  pres- 
-ent  authority  would  enable  them  to  do  a  great  many  things  to  brin^ 
about  an  improvement  in  the  situation. 

Mr.  Miller.  Then,  the  inflexibility  of  these  pools  is  partly  the 
cause  for  the  5,000  cars  being  in  and  around  this  port  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Galloway.  Yes;  I  would  say,  practically,  to  a  great  extent. 
There  is  a  diiference  of  opinion  expressed  by  coal  operators  as  to 
the  effect  of  having  a  pool  and  not  having  a  pool.  It  has  been  my 
personal  view  that  a  pool,  properly  operated,  with  everybodv  in  it. 
is  a  verv  desirable  thing ;  and,  as  an  illustration,  assummg  that  the 
price  or  coal  has  some  hearing ;  we  will  say  that  there  are  a  thou- 
sand cars  of  coal  that  stand  here  for  two  weeks,  just  for  the  sake  of 
argument.  If  that  coal  were  pooled  and  unallotted  at  the  rate  of 
300  or  400  a  dav,  sav,  those  cars  would  be  at  the  mines  and  readv  to 
be  loaded  back  again,  and  the  greater  number  in  the  accumulation, 
the  more  trips  they  would  make.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  reason- 
able assumption,  and  that  there  is  a  loss  both  to  the  shipper  who  does 
mine  coal  and  to  others  who  are  in  need  of  cars  by  having  these 
accumulations. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  chairman  has  asked  you  about  the  curbing  of 
exports,  and  you  answered  by  stating  that  you  believed  that  better 
means  of  distribution  would  afford  relief,  which  is,  of  course,  cor- 
rect. Now,  if  exports  were  curbed,  would  it  not  take  away  the  in- 
centive for  these  complications  in  pooling  that  exist  to-day — 2^^ 
l^ools — and  make  possible  the  7  pools  that  ^you  suggest?  In  other 
words,  is  it  not,  after  all,  the  financial  incentive  in  the  export  of  coal 
that  brings  about  these  28  pools  and  ties  up  the  cars? 

Mr.  (tali^^way.  The  financial  incentive  had  no  bearing  on  the 
creation  of  the  pool,  but  I  have  been  informed  that  the  hiph  prices 
paid  for  export  coal  have  been  the  incentive  to  ship  export  in  prefer- 
ence to  other  directions,  but,  so  far  as  either  destination  or  any  desti- 
nation that  the  coal  may  go  to,  it  had  no  bearing  on  the  creation  nor 
the  perpetuation  of  the  pool. 

Mr.  Miller.  Did  you  say  that,  in  vour  belief,  about  1,400  cars  ; 
were  held  up  for  illegitimate  purposes^  \ 

Mr.  Galloway.  I  did  not  say  "  illegitimate  purposes."  "What  I 
said  was  this,  that  out  of  the  total  number  approximately  that 
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number  of  loads  had  gotten  through  by  shipments  in  violation  of 
embargoes  and  by  shipments  on  what  we  term  "  fake  permits." 

Mr.  Miller.  Contrary  to  the  general  purpose  of  the  plan  ? 

Mr.  Galloway.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  long  are  those  cars  held  at  the  terminals  waiting 
for  a  sale  of  the  coal  at  the  high  prices  ? 

Mr.  Galloway.  I  could  not  tell  you  about  those  specific  cars.  I 
only  recall  one  case  where  some  coal  got  in  here  about  a  month  ago, 
and  we  were  informed  that  it  was  being  held  for  high  prices,  and  we 
gave  a  pretty  broad  suggestion  to  the  fellow  who  had  that  coal  and 
they  made  very  prompt  disposition  of  it;  but  that  is  only  hearsay — 
about  what  the  prices  were.  He  did  not  offer  to  sell  it  to  us.  The 
only  time  we  do  develop  how  much  is  being  paid  for  coal  is  when 
we  confiscate  some  of  it,  and  we  have  had  it  billed  to  us  as  high  as 
$13  a  ton.  In  fact,  we  have  gotten  some  bills  that  we  are  wrangling 
over  at  $13  a  ton,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  we  will  pay  them  or  not. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Our  Italian  friends  are  paying  more  than  that, 
are  thev  not? 

ilr.  Galloway.  Yes ;  I  believe  so.  There  has  been  keen  competition 
on  coal.  They  get  into  the  field  and  they  bid  for  it.  They  oid  for 
it  just  as  they  would  for  a  house  or  any  other  thing. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  they  bid  most  any  price? 

Mr.  Galloway.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  There  has  been  a  sort  of  wild  era  of  speculation 
in   coal,   has  there   not,  that  Jias  brought  this  situation   about? 

Mr.  Galloway.  There  have  been  a  number  of  views  advanced  about 
<^oal.  I  was  talking  to  one  man  who  was  the  vice  president  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Co. — Mr.  Walsh — who  was  in  my  office  about  a 
month  ago,  and  he  told  me  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  did  not  intend 
to  sell  any  coal  at  more  than  $3.50  a  ton. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  At  the  mine? 

Mr.  Galloway.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  he  could  make  a  good  profit  at  that? 

ifr.  Galloway.  Well,  he  seemed  to  think  so — and  he  is  a  pretty 
good-sized  shipper  of  coal. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  been  informed  that  the  Canadians  are 
buying  coal  for  about  that  price. 

Sir.  Miller.  The  committee  received  a  letter  vesterday,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, from  a  mine  operator — who  mined  a  million  and  a  half  tons 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  which  he  sold  at  the  average  price 
of  $3.20,  and  for  the  month  of  July  at  the  average  price  of  $3.81. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  a  good  deal  of  this  coal  going  to  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Galloway.  Yes,  the  Grand  Trunk  owns  a  mine  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Division  in  Ohio,  and  they  operate  their  own  cars  between 
the  mine  and  the  lake.  The  Canadian  Pacific  also  has  a  mine.  They 
i-end  their  cars  here  from  Canada  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  supply  in 
the  States,  and  those  cars  run  in  that  trade.  We  have  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Grand  Trunk  to  load  them  back  with  ore.  In  other  words 
ore  coming  out  of  Lorraine,  where  these  cars  are  dumped  at  the  lake 
front,  we  load  them  back  to  the  furnaces  in  the  Bellaire  district, 
which  is  in  line  with  the  mines.  We  do  the  same  with  some  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  cars. 
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Senator  Kjenyon.  Canada  has  to  have  coal  right  along,  does  c 
not? 

Mr.  Galloway.  It  seems  so.  They  have  been  buying  coal  off  q 
road  a  great  manv  years.  The  Grand  Trunk  bought  coal  in  the  Oi 
field,  I  guess,  as  long  as  10  years  ago,  before  they  bought  this  op^ 
ation.  I 

Senator  Kenton.  If  Canada  is  going  to  stop  the  shipment  of  pr| 
paper  to  this  country,  or  wood  pulp,  we  might  answer  that  by  stq 
ping  our  shipments  of  coal. 

Mr.  Galloway.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  that ;  but  I  would  » 
that  if  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  withdrew  th^ 
cars  from  that  assigned  service,  and  we  had  to  throw  in  the  availab 
cars  that  we  have  for  pro  rata  distribution  to  those  mines  whi< 
could  find  a  ready  market  in  any  direction  for  coal,  we  would  simp] 
reduce  to  that  extent  the  number  of  cars  now  available  for  distribi 
tion  to  our  mines.  I  do  not  know  that  that  would  be  a  good  thin^ 
because  we  need  all  the  cars  we  can  get. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  problem  is  full  of  difficulties. 

Mr.  Galloway.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Galloway. 

Mr.  Galloway.  Not  at  all,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Homer. 

STATEMENT  OF  HK.  CHABLES  G.  HOHEE,  JR.,  PEESIBENT,  SA^ 
INOS  BANK  OF  BALTIMOBE  AND  SECOND  NATIONAL  BANI 
BALTIMOBE,  MD. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Homer,  what  are  the  total  deposits  in  you 
savings  banks? 

Mr.  Homer.  Forty-two  and  a  half  million  dollars  at  the  presen 
time. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that  money  invested  ? 

Mr.  Homer.  It  is  invested  in  Liberty  bonds — about  $7,000,000 — ii 
railroad  securities,  railroad  equipment  bonds,  public  utility  bonds 
and  municipal  and  State  bonds,  and  in  mortgages. 

The  Chairman.  And  some  mortgages  on  real  estate? 

Mr.  Homer.  Yes ;  about  $4,000,000  in  mortgages. 

The  Chairman.  Only  $4,000,000? 

Mr.  Homer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  New  York  City  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
deposits  of  the  savings  banks  is  loaned  on  bond  and  mortgage. 

Mr.  Homer.  I  think  that  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
restrictions  there  as  to  otlier  investments. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  find  that  it  is  more  i^rofitable  to  invest 
your  money  in  other  securities? 

Mr.  Homer.  Well,  it  is  more  liquid,  except  in  these  times. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  much  of  a  demand  upon  your  institu- 
tion for  loans  on  mortgaged  real  estate? 

Mr.  Homer.  Well,  at  times  we  do  have.  We  have  had  of  late.  We 
have  the  ground  rent  system  here,  and  under  the  charters  of  the  sav- 
ings banks,  they  can  only  lend  on  fee  simple  property,  or  property 
subject  to  a  nominal  ground  rent. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  explained  to  us  this  morning  by  several 
witnesses.    What  are  the  total  deposits  of  your  national  bank? 
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Mr.  HomebT.  The  Second  National  Bank  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Homer.  About  three  and  a  half  million  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Your  bank  loans  money  to  the  building  and  loan 
associations  here  ? 

Mr.  Homer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Just  explain  to  the  committee  how  those  loans  are 
made? 

Mr.  Homer.  The  loans  are  made  in  two  forms;  we  either  lend  to 
the  association,  on  the  indorsement  of  the  officers  or  directors,  or  we 
lend  by  taking  an  assignment  of  the  mortgage  as  security  for  the 
loan. 

The  Chairman.  A  great  deal  of  money  is  loaned  by  the  banks  of 
Baltimore  to  the  builoing  and  loan  associations,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Homer.  Yes;  we  nave  a  very  good  sum  of  money  loaned  to 
building  and  loan  associations  here.  We  have  only  about  three  and 
a  half  million  dollars  on  deposit,  and  we  have  at  present  about  210,000 
loaned  to  building  and  loan  associations. 

The  Chairman.  What  rate  of  interest  do  you  charge  for  those 
loans? 

Mr.  Homer.  At  present,  6  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  been  charging  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Homer.  Five  per  cent  and  five  and  a  half  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  loans  made  for  a  given  period,  or  sub- 
ject to  call? 

Mr.  Homer.  In  some  cases  they  are  call  loans,  and  in  other  cases 
time  loans. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  reduced  your  loans  of  late  to  the  build- 
ing associations  ? 

Mr.  Homer.  No  ;  we  have  not.  I  believe  the  building  associations 
owe  us  more  money  now  than  ever  before. 

The  Chairman.  A  suggestion  was  made  this  morning  by  a  witness 
that  the  Federal  Beserve  Bank  here  in  this  district  had  advised  the 
banks  to  reduce  their  loans  to  the  building  and  loan  associations. 

Mr.  Homer.  I  am  a  director  of  the  branch  bank  here,  and  I  have 
not  heard  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  that  statement  is  not  correct  ? 

Mr.  Homer.  The  Federal  Eeserve  Bank  at  Richmond,  and  also  the 
Baltimore  branch,  have  advised  the  banks  to  cut  down  their  redis- 
counts, and  to  lend  their  money  largely  to  lines  of  business  that  are 
essential,  but  they  have  not  designated  which  lines  are  essential. 
Thev  have  left  that  to  the  judgment  of  the  individual  bank  executives. 

jfr.  MHiLER.  Did  the  American  Bankers'  Association  make  a  re- 
port, at  the  request  of  the  Federal  Eeserve  Board,  some  time  ago, 
recommending  methods  of  curtailing  inflation  ? 

Mr.  Homer.  I  did  not  see  it,  if  they  did. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  saw  it,  and  in  it  one  of  the  recommendations  was  to 
stop  construction  for  four  months.    That  has  not  reached  your  notice  ? 

Mr.  Homer,  t  did  not  see  that  report ;  no. 

Mr.  IVfiLLER.  I  wondered  if  it  had  had  any  influence  in  determining 
trhat  was  essential  and  what  was  nonessential  with  the  banks? 

Mr.  Homer.  The  bank  officer  is  undoubtedly  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  building  association  paper  is  not  eligible  for  rediscount;  and 
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with  the  demand  that  we  have  for  money,  it  is  only  natural  that  they 
should  try  to  lend  to  concerns  whose  paper  would  be  eligible  for  re- 
discount. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  some  one  said  here  this  morning  that 
the  building  loan  paper  was  eligible  for  rediscount? 

Mr.  Homer.  No,  sir.  The  only  times  that  we  have  taken  any  build- 
ing association  paper  at  the  reserve  bank  was  where  they  have  put 
it  up  as  marginal  collateral.  We  have  accepted  in  those  cases  the  ol»li- 
gations  of  building  associations  as  collateral,  but  they  have  not  been 
discounted. 

The  Chairman.  I  got  the  distinct  impression  this  morning  that  the 
building  and  loan  associations  were  not  receiving  discountd'from  the 
banks  that  they  formerly  obtained. 

Mr.  Homer.  I  have  seen  that  statement  repeatedly  in  the  news- 
papers, and  it  may  be  so  in  isolated  cases,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  true 
as  a  general  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  that  was  caused  by  the  attitude  of  the 
Federal  reserve  bank  toward  that  sort  of  paper.  And  you  tell  \\< 
now  that  that  sort  of  paper  is  not  eligible  for  rediscount?  " 

Mr.  Homer.  It  is  not;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  has  not  been? 

Mr.  Homer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  are  a  man  of  wide  experience  in  finan- 
cial affairs  in  this  city,  Sir.  Homer.  Let  me  ask  you,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Federal  action,  what  can  Congress  do  to  help  in  financinir 
building  operations  here? 

Mr.  Homer.  While  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  bill  that  you  in- 
troduced  

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Which  one? 

Mr.  Homer.  The  one  about  making  the  bonds  of  building  asso- 
ciations or  companies  tax  exempt.  I  feel  that  there  could  be  some 
plan  worked  out  along  those  lines.  I  do  not  believe  in  making  any 
more  bonds  tax  exempt.  I  always  felt  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  make 
the  farm-loan  bonds  exempt.  I  think  the  more  exemptions  you  have 
the  more  of  those  securities  come  in  competition  w^ith  the  (Jovern- 
ment's  securities  and  the  securities  of  the  States  and  municipalities, 
and  so  forth,  and  those  tax-exempt  bonds  help  the  rich  man  more 


than  thev  do  anyone  else. 
The  Chairman.  W« 


ell,  I  quite  agree  with  you  in  that  line  of 
thought,  Mr.  Homer;  but  we  are  up  against  an  emergency,  apjiar- 
ently,  and  relief  must  be  obtained.  The  other  day  Mr.  Otto  Aahn 
suggested — you  know  who  he  is? 

Mr.  Homer.  Yes;  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Yes — that  while  he  did  not  believe  in  having  any 
more  tax-exempt  securities  issued,  and  explained  that  in  his  opinion 
there  were  over  $14,000,000,000  in  existence  now  in  tax-exempt  se- 
curities, and  that  the  rich  men  of  this  country  were  taking  advantap 
of  them,  nevertheless  in  an  emergency  something  might  have  to  W 
done.  He  said  he  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  agree  that  a  limited 
amount  of  mortgages  might  be  exempt  from  taxation.  He  said  that 
while  he  did  not  want  to  see  any  more  tax-exempt  securities,  vet  it 
might  be  necessary  if  there  were  a  great  emergencv.  His  theorv 
was  that  the  way  to  dispose  of  this  thing  was  to  modify  or  repeal  our 
excess-profits  tax  laws 

Mr.  Homer  (interposing).  Well,  I  am  in  accord  with  him  on  that. 
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The  Chairman.  You  believe  that  we  should  repeal  the  excess- 
profits  tax  law? 

Mr.  Homer.  Yes;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  In  whose  interest?    The  big  taxpayers? 

Mr.  Homer.  No;  but  I  think  it  has  hampered  all  business. 

The  Chairman.  Just  tell  the  committee  how,  please. 

Mr.  Hom£R.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  any  doubt  about  it  that 
the  market  on  a  great  many  securities  does  not  reflect  the  real  value, 
and  the  prices  quoted  are  higher  because  the  men  who  have  bought 
the  securities  at  low  figures  can  not  take  advantage  of  the  profit  they 
might  make,  because  the  greater  percentage  of  it  would  go  to  the 
Government.  Therefore,  there  is  no  real  market  for  a  great  many 
of  the  securities,  and  I  feel  that  anything  that  hampers  free  trading 
is  really  a  detriment  in  the  long  run. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  would  have  to  find  other  means  of 
getting  revenue  for  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  noMER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  what  method  we  might 
utilize  for  doing  that? 

Mr.  Homer.  I  feel  that  there  are  several  methods  that  might  be 
\\<ed.  I  see  that  Prof.  Adams  has  suggested  a  tax  on  the  amount 
that  the  corporation  retains.  Say  that  a  corporation  has  earned 
$200,000,  and  has  disbursed  $120,000 ;  he  suggests  that  we  put  a  tax 
on  the  remaining  $80,000  which  the  corporation  retains  in  its  vaults. 
I  do  not  know  that  that  would  work  out  equitably  in  all  cases,  but  1 
think  there  should  be  a  tax  on  the  actual  sales  instead  of  the  excess 
profits.  When  certain  corporations  get  beyond  a  certain  percentage 
of  their  income  they  realize  that  they  are.  working  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  not  for  themselves ;  and  the  excess-profits  tax,  to  that  extent, 
is  a  detriment  to  business. 

The  Chairman.  Did  I  ask  you  what  recommendation  you  had  to 
make  to  relieve  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Homer.  Frankly,  I  do  not  feel  quite  prepared  to  make  any 
specific  recommendation.  I  did  not  know  until  this  morning  that 
I  was  expected  to  be  here  to-day,  and  I  have  not  given  it  any  thought. 

The  Chairman.  Baltimore  claims  that  she  has  a  housing  problem, 
and  I  think  she  has  demonstrated  to-day  that  she  has  one. 

lur.  Homer.  Yes ;  I  think  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  people  here  have  asked  us  to  come  here 
and  listen  to  their  story.  The  building  and  loan  association  people 
suggest  that  they  want  an  opportunity  to  borrow  money  from  the 
banks  more  than  they  did  in  the  past.  That  is  the  concrete  essence 
of  the  suggestion  that  we  get  here.  Now,  you  say  that  they  can  bor- 
row money? 

Mr.  Homer,  ^ell,  they  are  borrowing  as  a  matter  of  fact  from  the 
banks ;  and  I  believe  that  one  or  two  of  the  banks  here,  on  account  of 
the  condition  that  they  are  in,  have  cut  down  on  their  building  and 
loan  association  loans,  but  I  do  not  feel  that  that  has  been  done  as 
a  general  proposition.  I  believe  that  the  building  associations  are 
borrowing  as  much  as  they  usually  have  from  the  banks.  That  is 
my  personal  experience. 

Senator  Kenton.  Why  is  it  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  will 
not  permit  the  acceptance  of  building  and  loan  paper  for  rediscount? 
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Mr.  Homer.  It  is  not  considered  commercial  paper. 
Senator  Kenton.  If  that  could  be  done  it  would  relieve  the  situa 
tion  somewhat,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Homer.  It  would  if  it  were  done  along  conservative  lines.  Foi 
a  while  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  regarded  as  eligible  the  paper  oi 
cotton  mills  on  the  spindle  basis.  Now  they  have  changed  thai 
ruling;  at  least  the  Richmond  bank  has  notified  us  that  we  are  nut 
allowed  to  take  the  paper  of  cotton  mills  at  the  reserve  bank  ai 
eligible,  except  as  quick  assets  over  current  liabilities. 

Mr.  Miller.  Have  you  any  considerable  amount  of  long-term  de- 
posits in  your  bank,  Mr.  Homer? 
Mr.  Homer.  To  which  one  do  you  refer? 
Mr.  Miller.  To  the  national  bank. 

Mr.  Homer.  We  have  only  recently  started  a  savings  department 
there.    We  have  only  a  limited  amount  on  time. 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  you  intermingle  the  deposits  of  your  savings  de- 
partment with  your  commercial  deposits  ? 
Mr.  Homer,   i  es,  sir. 
Mr.  Miller.  They  are  intermingled  ? 
Mr.  Homer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  the  long-term  savings  accounts,  put  in  on  time, 
are  loaned  on  commercial  transactions  ? 
Mr.  Homer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  you  consider  that  good  banking? 
Mr.  Homer.  Well,  it  is  profitable. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  is  it  sound  to  loan  long-term  deposits  on  com- 
mercial paper? 

Mr.  Homer.  If  we  were  called  upon  to  segregate  them  we  wouldj 
have  enough  securities  to  set  aside  to  protect  the  savings  department. 
Of  course,  our  savings  department  at  the  Second  National  is  only  in 
its  infancy. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  been  told  that  during  the  past  few  years  the 

national  banks  of  this  country  have  accumulated  some  two  billions 

of  the  savings  of  the  people  in  their  savings  departments. 

Mr.  Homer.  I  have  never  seen  the  actual  figures. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  figure  was  given  by  one  of  the  vice  presidents 

a  bank  in  New  York,  who  stated  that  those  long-term  aeposits  ha^ 

been  intermingled  with  other  deposits. 

Mr.  Homer.  I  think  that  is  the  rule  in  all  national  banks. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  that  that  money  has  been  loaned  on  short-tei 

commercial  paper. 

Mr.  Homer.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Miller.  Now,  if  that  $2,000,000,000  were  in  the  savings  banl 
of  the  country,  it  mi^ht  be  loaned  on  real  estate  and  other  long-tei 
securities  for  which  it  is  suitable ;  whereas,  the  practice  of  the  nation^ 
banks  in  drawing  upon  the  funds  in  their  savings  departments 
decreasing  available  long-term  money. 
Mr.  Homer.  I  think  that  is  true  to  a  very  large  extent. 
Mr.  Miller.  To  the  extent  of  about  $2,000,000,000,  if  that  figure 
correct. 

Mr.  Homer.  Whatever  the  amount  may  be.  You  see,  the  nations 
banks  in  cities  are  restricted  on  their  loans.  We  can  not  make  loai 
on  farm  property,  except  up  to  50  per  cent  of  its  tax  value^  withi 
a  certain  limit  of  the  city — a  certain  distance. 
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Mr.  Miller.  That  is  on  the  theory  that  you  take  deposits  of  money 
subject  to  check,  and  therefore  you  should*^ loan  it  out  on  short  term? 

Mr.  Homer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  when  you  take  money  on  long  term,  and  use  it 
for  loaning  on  wool  or  cotton  or  what-not — anything  that  fluctuates 
in  value — you  are  subjecting  the  long-term  depositors  to  an  undue 
risk,  and,  at  the  same  time,  taking  long-term  money  away  from  its 
legitimate  field,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Homer.  Well,  that  is  true  to  a  limited  extent.  Nearly  every 
national  bank  has  enough  long-term  securities  to  set  aside  to  protect 
its  savings  deposits,  if  it  were  called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  comptroller's 
department. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  country  is  now  being  served  quite  well  by  a   • 
short-term  system  of  banking,  but  the  short-term  system  is  reaching 
over  into  the  long-term  field. 

Mr.  Homer,  xhat  is  true. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  the  long-term  field  is  the  sufferer,  and  we  have 
a  housing  shortage  which  could  be  relieved  to  the  extent  of  that 
S2 ,000,000,000  that  are  on  deposit  as  savings  in  national  banks. 

Mr.  Homer.  I  think  all  of  the  savings  banks,  generally,  from  what 
I  can  understand,  have  been  losing  money  of  late.  We  have  lost 
about  not  quite  a  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  since  the 
1st  of  April  in  our  deposits.  The  result  is  that  we  have  not  that 
much  money  to  put  out  on  mortgage  at  the  present  time.  We  have 
not  bought  any  securities  recently. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  the  committee  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
would  send  us  your  suggestions  as  to  modification  of  the  home  loan 
bankinfi:  bill. 

Mr.  Homer.  I  would  rather  do  that  in  writing. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes ;  at  some  future  time. 

Mr.  Homer.  I  have  read  Senator  Calder's  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  you  have  to  ask,  Mr.  Miller? 

^fr.  Miller.  Yes,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  think  of  that 
you  would  care  to  suggest  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Homer? 

Mr.  Homer.  I  think  not,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Gentleman,  I  am  very  sorry  that  the  committee 
can  not  hei^r  several  more  of  you  who  are  here,  but  we  have  got  to 

So  now  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  dumping:  dock,  and  Senator  ' 
lenyon  has  to  get  away.     If  Mr.  Emmons  will  write  me  a  letter 
giving  me  his  views  of  the  situation,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it — 
or  any  others  of  you  gentlemen. 

We"  wish  to  thank  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  for  coming  here 
to- flay,  and  to  thank  the  newspapers  for  their  cordial  support ;  and 
if  anyone  has  any  suggestion  to  make,  just  let  us  have  them  at  No. 
29  "NVest  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City ;  and  if  the  real  estate 
and  building  interests  of  the  city  would  like  to  have  us  arrange  for 
cooperationTbetween  themselves  and  the  railroads  in  order  to  secure 
l>etter  deliveries  of  materials,  if  they  will  write  me  we  will  try  to 
fix  it  up  for  them. 

(Whereupon,  at  4.50  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to 
meet  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  at  the  office  of  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia, 
on  Thursday,  August  19, 1920,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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THUBSDAY,  AUaUST  19,  1920. 

United  States  Senate, 
Select  Committee  on  Eeconstruction  and  Production, 

Philadelphia^  Pa. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  the  mayor's  hearing  room.  City  Hall,  Senator  William  M.  Calder 
presiding. 

Present :  Senator  Calder  (chairman) ;  also  Messrs.  Franklin  T» 
Miller  and  A.  J.  R.  Curtis,  assistants  to  the  committee. 

STATEMEHT  OF  HON.  J.  HAMPTON  HOOBE,  ICATOB  OF  THE  CITT 

OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Mayor  Moore.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  at  the  suggestion  of  my 
former  colleague  in  the  House,  the  present  senior  Senator  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Calder,  who  is  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  on  housing 
of  the  Senate,  which  has  to  do,  I  understand,  with  an  inquiry  as  to 
what  may  be  done  by  the  Federal  Government  to  assist  in  relieving 
housing  congestion  throughout  the  United  States,  the  mayor  invited 
such  good  citizens  as  might  be  interested  to  come  to  this  meeting 
place  this  morning  in  order  that  those  who  desire  to  be  heard  might 
appear  before  Senator  Calder  and  his  committee  and  express  them- 
selves, so  far  as  time  will  permit  and  it  may  be  appropriate,  upon 
this  very  vital  question. 

Before  introducing  the  Senator,  so  that  he  may  go  on  with  the 
proceedings,  the  mayor  wishes  to  have  him  and  his  colleagues  know 
that  Philadelphia  is  essentially  a  city  of  homes,  better  known  per- 
haps because  of  its  prosaic  two-story  houses  than  any  other  city  of 
the  country.  Its  two-story  house,  ordinarily  with  six  rooms  and  a 
bath,  occupied  independently  by  a  family,  wno  may  or  may  not  own 
it,  has  been  adopted  by  other  cities  and  found  to  be  as  feasible  else- 
where as  it  is  here.  We  glory  in  it  because  the  man  who  occupies  it 
usually  owns  it;  and,  being  an  owner  of  real  estate,  and  therefore 
responsible,  and  having  a  property  interest,  he  becomes  a  good  citi- 
zen, calculated  to  sustain  lawful  government,  to  uphold  peace  and 
good  order  in  the  community,  and  to  do  all  those  things  which  can 
tend  to  make  life  worth  the  living  in  a  great  municipality.  The 
man  who  owns  real  estate  or  who  has  an  interest  in  his  own  home  is 
likely  to  aid  most  in  those  things  which  tend  toward  civic  betterment 
and  to  ward  off  those  things  which  are  offensive  to  the  peace,  welfare, 
and  good  order  of  the  community. 

Just  what  Stenator  Calder  has  ih  mind,  I  am  not  sure,  except  that 
when  we  were  both  in  Congress  he  had  a  particular  interest  in  the 
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matter  of  housing,  and  when  the  great  revenue  bills  were  up  in  Con- 
gress, I  having  had  much  to  do  with  them  as  a  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  of  the  various  conference  committees  to 
act  upon  revenue  legislation,  he  had  certain  suggestions  with  respect 
to  mortgages  and  house  construction,  and  the  encouragement  of  tho^ 
engaged  in  house  construction,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been 
embodied  in  legislation.  I  think  his  main  thought  with  respect  to 
the  relief  from  taxation  of  those  who  might  be  encouraged  to  pur- 
chase and  hold  mortgages  was  not  specifically  incorporated  in  the 
revenue  laws.  The  Senator  nods  his  asi^ent,  so  I  assume  my  state- 
ment is  correct.  But  I  would  have  him  know,  since  he  comes  from 
a  great  municipality  like  our  own,  that  we  are  very  much  interested 
in  housing  here,  ana  that  we  have  our  problems  as  they  have  in  other 

freat  cities  of  the  United  States,  and,  m  fact,  throughout  the  world. 
ly  figures  are  not  accurate,  but  we  have  in  the  neighborhood  of 
400,000  separate  dwellings  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia;  and,  there- 
fore, we  are  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  city  of  homes;  and  the 
major  portion  of  these  dwellings  are  occupied  by  their  owners,  which 
tends  to  justify  the  statement  I  have  just  made  with  regard  to  good 
citizenship,  peace,  and  good  order. 

At  the  present  time  we  do  not  have  sufficient  houses  to  accommo- 
date all  those  who  would  like  to  live  in  separate  homes.  We  are 
gradually  becoming,  as  New  York  has  long  since  become,  a  city  en- 
couraging tenement  construction,  and  what  might  be  called  the  mul- 
tiple house  or  the  house  accommodating  more  than  one  family.  Thi^ 
may  be  a  good  thing  or  it  may  be  a  baa  thin^ ;  but  it  is  a  part  of  the 
tendency  of  the  times,  and  we  are  subject  to  it  now  as  some  others  of 
the  large  cities  have  been  for  some  time.  The  Senator  probably  i? 
aware  of  the  causes  leading  up  to  this  congestion  and  to  the  lack  of 
separate  dwellings.  We  have  gone  through  a  great  war,  and  that 
war  made  extravagant  and  unusual  demands  upon  the  people  and 
upon  the  public  purse.  It  seized  our  young  men  and  sent  them  to 
war,  and  it  taxed  our  people  almost  to  the  limit;  but  it  paid  very  higli 
wages  for  such  labor  as  it  employed,  and  it  paid  enormously  for  all 
material;  and  the  draft  upon  labor  and  material  was  so  great  thai 
there  was  stagnation  in  many  parts  of  the  country  with  respect  to 
those  private  operations  undertaken  ordinarily  by  individuals  and 
from  which  the  (Jovernment  itself  should  be  free.  I  take  it  that  we 
are  not  generally  here  in  favor  of  the  Government  undertaking  V> 
build  houses  or  to  enter  into  enterprises  that  compete  with  private 
enterprises;  and  I  take  it  that  all  of  us  would  encourage  private 
enterprises  to  go  forward  and  develop  house  construction  to  the  limit, 
or  up  to  whatever  the  demand  of  the  tenant  might  be.  I  think  thai 
is  a  fair  statement  of  the  sentiment  of  Philadelphia  with  respect  to 
-Government  ownership  and  operatio^  of  homes. 

During  the  war  the  Government  did  build  a  number  of  homes  in 
this  city.  Those  homes  it  is  now  gradually  disposing  of.  In  most 
instances  the  tenants  are  buying  those  homes,  and  the  Government 
is  releasing  itself  from  ownership  and  from  operation. 

Now,  we  are  back  again  to  the  question  of  the  supply  and  the  de- 
mand as  it  may  be  met  by  those  who  indulge  in  private  enterprise. 
We  have  the  builders — the  best  in  the  country,  we  think — ^fuU  of 
enterprise  and  energy,  and  desirous  of  going  forward.    The  city  is 
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•iarticularlv  anxious  to  afford  all  conveniences  to  the  builder.    We  are 

[»Hiing  streets  and  sewers  as  rapidly  as  the  public  funds  will  permit ; 
--L«l  >ince  this  administration  came  into  power — though  in  office  now 

ok  seven  months — we  have  accomplishe<i  more  in  the  way  of  street 
•  iLstruction  and  improvement,  sewer  construction,  and  water-pipe 
liyinff.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying,  than  was  done  during  the  whole 
r-^riod  of  the  war  by  the  preceding  administration.  We  will  not 
•large  this  up  against  the  preceding  administration,  except  to  say 
■iiii  the  war  hindered  all  municipal  development  here  as  it  hindered 
T'>rk  generally  throughout  the  I  nited  States  that  was  not  specially 
[■referred  for  purposes  of  Government. 

I  would  have  Senator  Calder  know  these  general  facts  before  he 
'♦'irins  to  hear  the  various  citizens  who  desire  to  be  heard.  The  city 
f  Philadelphia  is  very  anxious  to  keep  pace  with  the  spirit  and  the 
^!ier<ry  and  the  enterprise  of  the  operative  builder.  The  operative 
^".ilder  is  ready  to  go  ahead,  but  he  meets  with  conditions  which  «re 
T^T}'  severe,  and  he  finds  he  is  unable  to  obtain  the  labor  necessary, 
'•ven  at  the  highest  possible  wages,  to  keep  up  with  the  present  de- 
Hiand  for  building  and  construction  and  for  homes  in  this  city.  He 
>  unable  to  obtain  material.  Unhappily,  this  is  the  only  nation  on 
earth  that  is  still  at  war  with  Germany,  and  we  are  hamstrung  and 
tiwl  down  because  of  war  restrictions  with  respect  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  material  that  still  prevail.  Only  last  week  it  was  necessary 
i^T  this  great  municipality  of  two  millions  of  people  to  make  special 
and  strenuous  efforts,  almost  to  the  point  or  putting  an  embargo 
^1[Km  others,  to  insist  upon  the  release  of  cars  sufficient  to  bring  from 
*!ie  very  near  city  of  feethlehem  enough  rails  to  enable  us  to  con- 
struct an  elevated  railroad,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  people  who  are  demanding  improved  transporta- 
tion facilities:  and,  Senator,  this  is  one  of  the  things  that  you  will 
^lave  to  consider — that  we  are  still  at  war — ^the  only  nation  on  earth — 
the  only  civilized  nation  still  at  war  with  Germany,  and  prevented, 
l>y  reason  of  war  restrictions,  from  going  forward  with  great  enter- 
prises, because  still  the  Government  has  a  preference  over  private 
enterprise  in  all  matters  of  transportation  and  with  respect  to  ma- 
terials, and  to  a  large  extent  is  responsible  for  the  high  prices  that 
J^ill  prevail  as  to  various  commodities  throughout  the  United  States ; 
*nd  I  will  not  say  particularly  as  to  labor  costs,  but  responsible 
larody  for  the  draft  upon  labor  which  has  made  it  almost  impos- 
^iWft  for  private  employers  to  go  forward  with  their  enterprises. 

^"ow,  another  thing  that  I  wish  to  speak  about,  as  the  mayor  of 
the  city,  relates  to  that  phase  of  the  housing  problem  which  deals; 
^ith  health  and  sanitation.  I  read  this  morning  that  there  would 
1*^  a  protest  to  the  mayor  against  the  razing  of  a  number  of  build- 
inj?s  on  the  south  side  of  the  Parkway,  because  the  people  who  occu- 
pied those  buildings  were  unable  to  find  other  homes.  I  do  not  ordi- 
wily  determine  questions  of  this  kind  in  advance,  and  therefore 
^ill  not  anticipate  what  may  be  said  by  those  who  nave  a  right  to 
^  heard ;  but  I  will  say  tKat  such  buildings  as  those  on  the  south 
«(le  of  the  Parkway  haa  better  be  removed  forever  from  the  surface 
<>f  Philadelphia  in  order  that  the  people  now  occupying  them  in 
unsanitary  quarters  may  move  to  some  other  places  where  the  quar- 
ters are  sanitary.     I  make  this  statement  as  a  general  proposition. 
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because  it  affects  the  matter  of  sanitation  and  housing  throughout 
this  city,  and  particularly  in  certain  of  our  congested  wards,  where, 
if  the  mayor  finds  that  he  has  the  support  of  the  people,  he  inteni*;, 
so  far  as  he  can  get  the  power,  to  remove  certain  objectionable  dwell- 
ings— ^those  that  house  the  unfortunate  and,  sometimes,  the  vicious- 
sometimes  the  criminal — ^in  order  that  those  who  have  been  living  in 
these  unsanitary  quarters,  these  unsavory  surroundings,  shall  be 
obliged  to  obtam  housing  quarters  that  are  more  compatible  with 
our  style  of  civilization. 

1  say  this  so  that  even  the  department  of  public  health  may  have 
notice,  because  while  we  were  complaining  bitterly  in  recent  months 
about  the  conditions  that  held  heretofore  with  respect  to  the  city's 
inability  apparently  to  meet  those  unsavory  housing  conditions,  they 
tstill  to  a  large  extent  prevail ;  and  if  it  is  due  to  insufficient,  inade- 
quate, incompetent,  or  culpable  inspection,  we  shall  undertake  to  cor- 
rect that  system  of  inspection,  just  as  we  said  it  should  be  done  in 
preceding  years.    [Applause.] 

Now,  Senator,  that  much  by  way  of  an  introduction.  You  have  a 
^reat  problem,  and  I  know  you  are  able  to  handle  it  well  and  that  the 
result  of  your  labor  will  be  a  report  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  that  will  be  helpful,  whether  it  affe^  ts  the  question  of  taxation 
or  the  relief  of  mortgage  holders,  or  their  encouragement  in  any 
form.  That  is  your  busmess,  and  not  mine ;  but  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  find  a  welcome  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  as  you 
have  already  found  it  on  the  part  of  your  old  friend  and  colleague, 
the  mayor,  and  that  you  will  find  here  as  much  intelligence  and  high- 
grade  thought  upon  the  housing  problem  as  you  will  find  anywhere 
else  in  your  travels  throughout  the  United  States. 

I  have  the  honor  of  introducing  tlje  Hon.  William  M.  Calder. 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  housing  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, senior  Senator  of  the  Empire  Statei    [Applause.] 

From  this  point,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Senator  will  preside. 
He  has  a  list  of  those  who  will  he  called  upon,*  and  I  am  sure  he  will 
be  quite  fair  in  hearing  all  those  who  desire  to  be  heard  within  rea- 
sonable limits — Senator  Calder. 

The  Chairman.  Just  before  you  leave  the  chamber,  Mr.  Mayor,  in 
behalf  of  the  committee  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  oi  your 
very  cordial  greeting.  I  knew  we  would  have  it,  and  I  know  too  that 
the  people  ox  PhUai^elphia  who  are  assembled  here  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  situation  concerning  housing  and  construction  generally  in  the 
city.  We  have  inquired  already  into  some  of  the  things  tnat  you 
have  mentioned  in  your  address,  and  I  purpose  dealing  with  them  in 
a  short  story  I  have  arranged  to  read  to  the  people  assembled  before 
we  begin  the  hearing. 

Mayor  Moore.  I  would  like  to  hear  it,  Senator.    I  will  remain. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  take  perhaps  10  minutes  to  read  it. 

Mayor  Moore.  I  will  be  veiy  glad  to  hear  it. 

The  Chairman.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  United  States  Special 
^Committee  on  Reconstruction  was  created  as  a  result  of  a  resolution 
passed  in  the  Senate  toward  the  close  of  the  last  session.  Its  purpose 
is  to  recommend  measures  at  the  approaching  session  of  Congress 
which  may  encourage  the  cooperation  of  persons  and  corporations 
engaged  in  transportation,  finance,  etc.,  with  the  building  industry* 
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to  the  end  that  construction  work  of  all  kinds  may  be  fostered  and 
encouraged. 

With  the  demands  for  higher  standards  of  livings  the  national 
plant,  which  must  be  depended  upon  to  produce  the  means  to  supply 
such  demands,  has  greatly  deteriorated  during  the  war.  It  is  said 
that  some  $65000,000,000  is  still  needed  to  put  our  railroads  in  proper 
condition  to  meet  the  demands.  Public  utilities  throughout  the 
United  States  are  depleted  so  that  the  slums  are  in  the  remaking. 
The  housing  situation  throughout  the  Nation  is  a  more  serious  prob- 
lem to-day  than  ever  before  in  the  Nation's  history.  It  may  not  be 
great  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  total  amount  oi  money  necessary 
to  rehabilitate  the  depleted  national  plant  at  present  costs  will  ap- 
proach in  magnitude  a  sum  equivalent  to  our  entire  national  debt. 

Necessary  construction  was  deferred  during  the  war  in  order  that 
the  war  might  be  prosecuted.  It  must  be  caught  up  in  order  to  give 
adequate  earning  power  to  the  Nation.  Deferred  construction  is  in 
fact  a  part  of  our  war  debt,  and  it  must  be  paid  before  the  war  debt 
can  be  paid. 

Many  ideas  have  been  advanced  as  to  how  production  should  be 
increased.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  members  of  this  committee  that  in 
order  to  increase  production  we  must  first  increase  our  means  of 
production — our  tools  of  industry. 

During  the  war  the  Nation  found  it  necessary  to  appropriate 
$100,000,000  for  housing  of  workers  for  the  war  industries.  This  is 
an  evidence  of  the  housing  shortage  existing  in  those  districts.  The 
expense  of  this  work  varied  from  some  $600  per  room  for  housing 
men  to  some  $1,500  per  room  in  Washington  for  housing  women. 
This  work  was  done  at  a  time  when  construction  cost  perhaps  half 
what  it  does  at  the  present  time. 

The  housing  shortage  is  so  great  that  the  effect  of  this  govern- 
mental expenditure  during  the  war  is  unnoticeable  at  the  present 
time.  Industrial  expansion  and  immigration  will  require  housing 
developments  on  a  very  much  greater  scale  in  the  future ;  so  great, 
indeed,  that  it  will  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  Government  either  to 
finance  or  administer  such  housing  work.  Private  initiative  must  be 
called  upon,  as  in  times  past,  to  settle  such  a  problem. 

In  this  country  there  is  an  abundance  of  land  at  moderate  prices, 
for  land  has  probably  experienced  the  effect  of  inffation  much  less 
than  anything  else,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  raw  materials. 
There  are  willing  and  anxious  sellers  of  this  land  and  raw  materials; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  such  a  demand  for  housing  and  industrial 
construction  that  the  willingness  of  the  buyers  to  buy  at  substantially 
increased  prices  is  recognized  by  all,  and  the  wonder  is  that  the 
willing  buyer  and  the  willing  seller  are  unable  to  get  together  and 
that  committees  of  citizens  m  almost  every  city  and  town  of  the 
United  States  are  unable  to  get  them  together. 

In  England  there  is  not  plenty  of  land  and  plenty  of  raw  materials, 
and  neither  is  the  citizenry  possessed  with  a  desire  for  home  owner- 
jrhip.  They  are  rather  content  to  live  under  conditions  of  tenantry. 
It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  English  problem,  on  which  that 
Government  has  spent  $500,000  a  year  for  the  last  three  years,  and 
wliich  has  finally  resulted  in  the  subsidizing  of  the  builder  by  the 
Government,  paying  him  £70  for  each  room  of  each  house  he  builds,  is 
much  more  difficult  of  solution  than  our  own  problem. 
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The  cause  of  many  of  our  difficulties  was  Federal  interf  erenc  es,  and 
the  cure  must  be  not  only  in  the  removal  of  these  Federal  interfer- 
ences, but  in  the  encouragement  of  construction  work  of  all  kinds  by 
the  Federal  Government,  in  order  that  the  health  and  the  eaminji: 
power,  and  tlierefore  the  credit  of  the  Nation,  may  be  restored.  In 
other  words,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  not  a  local  problem  with 
you  here,  or  with  us  sin  New  York,  or  with  Chicago,  or  St.  Louis 
This  housing  question  is  a  Federal  problem. 

What  can  this  committee  recommend  to  break  down  the  barriers 
between  the  willing  buyer  and  the  willing  seller?  From  testimony  of 
experts  and  practical  builders,  manufacturers  of  materials,  of  bank- 
ers, and  engineers,  it  appears  that  the  initial  obstacle  is  transi>orta- 
tion.  Many  projects  have  been  started  but  can  not  be  completed  be- 
cause they  can  not  get  transportation  for  the  necessary  materials. 
The  mayor  referred  a  moment  ago  to  the  occasion  when  you  were 
unable  to  get  rails  to  improve  your  transportation  facilities  here. 
The  season  for  building  to  relieve  conditions  during  the  coming  3'ear 
is  fast  slipping  by. 

The  committee,  therefore,  at  the  outset  addressed  its  energ}'  to  the 
transportation  problem.  During  the  Civil  War  some  3,(K)0  miles  of 
railroads  were  built,  and  after  the  war  the  railroads  were  rapidly 
extended.  During  the  past  war  no  railroads  were  built,  and  the  con- 
struction of  lines  and  equipment  has  been  greatly  curtailed.  The 
shortage  of  transportation  must  therefore  be  recognized  and  the 
limited  facilities  must  be  used  first  to  supply  food,  fuel,  and  slielter 
for  the  people. 

Through  representations  of  this  committee  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  early  in  July,  a  hearing  was  granted  to  the  build- 
ing industry,  a  result  of  which  was  the  release  of  some  6r>,(X)Q  cars 
previously  neld  under  car-service  order  No.  7,  but  which  were  found 
unsuitable  for  the  transportation  of  coal.  This  release  of  6r),000  cars 
was  followed  by  the  release  of  15,000  additional  cars  by  an  order  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  July  28. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Association  of  Railwaj^  Executives, 
it  has  been  arranged  that  a  committee  representing  the  construction 
industry  in  each  locality  shall  sit  with  a  representative  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  Railway  Executives  as  a  court  of  appeal  to  secure  transpor- 
tation for  necessary  construction.  This  includes  housing,  hospitals, 
and  other  structures  which,  in  the  opinion  of  this  joint  committee, 
are  necessary  for  public  welfare.  These  committees  are  now  in  the 
process  of  organization  in  the  principal  industrial  centers  through- 
out the  country. 

Through  representations  by  this  Senate  committee,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  put  into  effect  stringent  orders  designed 
to  prevent  the  reconsignment  of  cars  for  purposes  of  speculation  in 
coal.  These  reconsignment  orders  had  been  urged  by  carriers  and 
the  large  coal  operators  for  several  months  past. 

The  committee  has  also  taken  up  the  question  of  the  use  of  idle 
vessels  of  the  Shipping  Board  in  order  that  coastwise  shipping  may 
be  used  to  the  fullest  extent,  to  relieve  the  railroad  shortage.  The 
committee  was  informed  that  in  the  harbor  of  Baltimore  there  are 
some  50  or  60  ships  which  have  remained  idle  for  some  time  waitincr 
for  cargoes,  and  that  there  are  5,000  cars  of  coal  now  in  that  district. 
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f  which  at  least  1,400  are  in  defiance  of  priority  orders  and  permits^ 
ivA  that  the  efficient  use  of  the  docks  at  Baltimore  is  prevented  by  the 
:->tribution  of  the  coal  into  some  23  pools. 

-\s  to  taxation,  it  has  been  represented  to  this  committee  that  this 
-'  rhe  basic  difficulty  in  the  construction  industry,  for  the  tendency  of 

>  times  seems  to  have  been  rather  toward  trading  in  the  products  of 
!'.e  old  plant  than  investment  of  money  in  new  and  more  efficient 
:-ant.  A  revision  of  the  taxation  system  which  would  throw  the 
^.fflen  of  taxation  upon  expenditures  rather  than  upon  savings^ 
^iii(*h  would  not  discourage  private  initiative,  and  would  not  throw 
ii>ital  into  tax-exempt  securities,  has  been  strongly  urged.  As 
-•mporary  measures  for  relief,  the  exemption  from  taxation  by 
vmicipalities  of  new  construction  for  a  a  period  of  years  has  been 
•u^rirested.  The  exemption  of  taxation  upon  mortgages  has  also  been 
-  c'jrested,  as  well  as  the  exemption  from  taxation  of  the  profits  de- 
:vefl  from  construction  if  such  profits  are  reinvested  in  new  con- 
^t^lction.  The  home-loan  bill,  which  has  been  introduced  in  Con- 
-T^s,  is  designed  to  make  more  available  the  great  assets  of  the 

lilding  and  loan  associations. 

The  attention  of  the  civic  committees  throughout  the  United  States 
^liould  be  strongly  directed  against  profiteering  in  finance.  The  man 
'^liD  is  willing  to  build  a  home  should  be  given  long-term  accommo- 
dations in  loans  equal  to  those  accorded  the  farmer  under  the  farm 
■'an  bill. 

Investor  in  property  should  not  be  harrassed  by  bonus  require- 
'.»'nts  which  are  now  being  resorted  to  by  money  lenders,  I  am  sorry 
■ '  sjiy.  in  order  to  evade  the  usury  laws. 

1  can  not  too  strongly  draw  your*  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
iiimediate  correction  of  this  abuse,  for  its  effect  upon  the  cost  of 
^.^iihing,  upon  rentals,  and  upon  labor  will  be  nation  wide  and  will 
"ffset  aU  the  work  which  can  be  done  by  patriotic  citizens  to  relieve 
'r^e  congestion  in  housing. 

1  am  pleased  to  say  that  encouraging  reports  have  been  received 
fropi  throughout  the  country  as  to  the  increasing  efficiency  of  labor, 
This  efficiency  should  be  met  with  a  corresponding  efficiency  and  a 
Lnndisposition  to  profiteer  in  the  production  of  materials. 

The  price  of  building  materials  has  practically  doubled  since  the 
^ar.  and  while  in  some  cases  this  is  due  to  profiteering  on  the  part' 
'f  the  producers,  it  is  in  many  cases  caused  by  speculation  due  to  the 
i^K  <^rtainties  of  transportation.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Ji^eased  cost  of  transpNortation  has  greatly  aflFected  the  basic  costs  of 
'"litding  materials.  It  is  said  that  the  cost  of  transportation  of  build- 
'^  materials  was  increased  in  1918  on  an  average  of  50  per  cent, 
•«'nipared  with  an  average  of  25  per  cent  increase  placed  on  other 
'^jflKxlities  at  that  time.  It  is  now  proposed  to  increase  this  trans- 
I'^^rtation  cost  by  another  40  per  cent,  which  we  are  informed  will 
•^«se  the  consumer  of  building  materials  to  pay  $2.40,  as  against  each 
Wlar  which  he  paid  for  transportation  prior  to  June,  1918. 

In  granting  the  increase  of  40  per  cent  to  the  railroads  I  am  glad 
^'  say  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  after  hearing  the 
•rtiilding  industry,  has  recommended  to  the  carriers  that  they  give 
""Usideration  to  the  hardships  imposed  upon  the  building  industry 
M  grant  relief  where  necessary. 
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This  committee  has  already  taken  initiative  and  made  representa- 
tions to  the  carriers  as  to  the  ultimate  effect  of  greatly  increased  cost 
of  transportation  of  building  materials  upon  housing  and  other  con- 
struction, it  being  argued  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  depends 
upon  the  prosperity  of  its  basic  industries,  and  that  if  construction 
is  hampered  the  country  can  not  ^row;  and  therefore  in  the  long 
run  the  carriers  will  be  deprived  oi  business  which  might  otherwise 
fall  to  them  through  general  prosperity. 

The  costs  of  building  materials  have  also  been  greatly  increase*! 
by  the  costs  of  fuel.  In  times  past  lime  burners  which  paid  as  low 
as  85  cents  a  ton  for  coal  are  now  paying  from  $4  to  $14  a  ton  for 
coal  at  the  mines. 

This  committee  has  necessarily  given  much  attention  to  the  present 
coal  situation  in  order  to  free  cars  for  construction  purposes  anJ 
head  off,  if  possible,  the  housing  shortage  feared  during  the  cominjr 
autumn.  It  now  appears  that  coal  gouging  may  soon  be  a  matter  of 
the  past.  Yesterdny  a  definite  break  in  coal  prices  was  reported  fn)ni 
the  Connellsville  district,  prices  falling  as  low  as  $6  per  ton.  To-dav 
reports  have  been  received  that  yearly  contracts  for  export  coal  have 
been  made  at  a  price  of  $5  per  ton. 

Car-service  orders  Nos.  10  and  11  were  designed  to  force  coal  into 
the  Northwest  and  >«ew  England,  thus  causing  a  buyer's  market  b} 
delivering  large  Quantities  of  coal  into  these  districts  before  the 
■export  ti*ade  coula  be  permitted  to  use  cars.  Encouraging  reportiJ 
are  now  being  received  daily  as  to  the  delivery  of  coal  to  the  North- 
west. It  is  estimated  by  some  that  during  the  present  week  the  aver- 
age will  be  over  4,000  cars  daily,  while  some  predict  that  the  present 
week  will  show  a  total  national  production  of  12,000,000  tons,  making 
this  the  banner  week  of  the  year.  I  sincerely  hope  that  these  predic- 
tions will  be  realized. 

The  car  shortage,  which  has  been  used  by  unscrupulous  coal  of)er- 
ators  as  an  excuse  for  extortion,  is,  1  hope,  no  longer  a  menace.  De- 
liveries in  the  Northwest  are  said  to  be  no  longer  inadequate,  and. 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner 
Aitchison  before  this  committee  on  i'nday  last,  it  appears  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  railroads,  in  cooperation, 
have  the  coal-car  situation  so  well  in  hand  that  some  86,000  cars  have 
heen  released  for  construction  purposes  and  general  industry. 

The  public  must  bear  in  mind  that  while  the  railroad  facilities  are 
taxed,  relief  in  the  iUast  is  always  available  through  the  use  of  idle 
vessels  under  the  control  of  the  Shipping  Board,  which  have  carry- 
ing capacity  ample  to  relieve  any  emergency  in  New  England.  It 
has  been  represented  to  the  Shipping  Board  by  the  chairman  of  this 
<5ommittee  and  also  by  Mr.  Daniel  Willard,  chairman  of  the  advisory 
committee  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives  that  ocean  rate.- 
should  be  immediately  reduced  from  $2.75  per  ton  to  $1.50,  from 
Hampton  Roads  to  Boston,  in  order  that  traffic  may  be  diverted  to 
ocean  routes  and  railroad  facilities  correspondingly  relieved.  The 
liovemment  is  at  liberty  at  any  time  to  take  this  action. 

The  exports  of  coal  from  the  United  States,  which  while  now  aver- 
a<ring  upward  of  half  a  million  tons  per  week  (approximately  five 
times  the  normal  amount)  may  be  curtailed  at  any  time  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  through  orders  directing  the  use  of 
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cars  for  other  purposes.  I  say  the  Government  is  at  liberty,  because 
the  Government,  through  the  Shipping  Board,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
owns  this  great  fleet  of  Shipping  Board  vessels;  and  it  would  be 
better,  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  Government  at  this  time  and  for  the 
next  two  or  three  months,  to  carry  coal  from  Hampton  Koads  and 
Baltimore  to  New  England,  even  if  it  carries  it  at  a  loss,  to  relieve 
the  general  conditions  of  the  country.  We  recommended  to  the 
Shipping  Board  that  they  do  that,  and  we  hope  that  they  will  do  so. 

A  temporary  restriction  of  exports  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  curb 
coal  speculation  and  relieve  the  car  shortage  has  already  been  urged 
bv  this  committee. 

It  has  been  recognized  by  the  coal  operators  themselves  that  it  is 
to  their  advantage  to  make  and  carry  out  reasonable  contracts.  It 
now  seems  that  the  public  may  help  itself  in  stopping  coal  gouging 
i)y  insisting  upon  reasonable  terms  and  upon  fulfillment  of  coal  con- 
tracts. Should  this  Senate  committee  receive  information  from  buy- 
ers of  coal  that  contracts  are  continually  being  violated  for  the 
alleged  reason  that  cars  are  unavailable,  this  committee  is  in  posi- 
tion to  recommend  measures  to  Congress  to  put  an  end  to  such  abuses. 
If  such  specific  car  shortages  are  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  that  body  is  in  a  position  to  supply  the 
ne':essary  cars,  and  yet,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  coal  opera- 
tors themselves,  speedy  relief  may  be  brought  about  if  cases  of  goug- 
ing are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  National  Coal  Association. 
The  courts  are  always  available  either  through  civil  or  criminal 
processes. 

Testimony  of  various  witnesses  before  the  Senate  committee  has 
fixed  $4  as  a  maximum  price  for  bituminous  coal  at  the  mines ;  indeed, 
the  committee  is  to-day  advised  by  one  of  the  large  coal  operators 
who  mined  one  and  a  half  million  tons  of  bituminous  coal  during  the 
first  seven  months  of  this  year,  that  the  average  price  which  is  re- 
ceived for  this  coal  during  these  seven  months  was  $3.20,  and  that  the 
avera^re  price  which  he  received  during  the  month  of  July  was  $3.81. 
Continued  high  price  of  coal*  will  result  in  another  step  up  in  the 
cost  of  living  and  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  construction  which  must 
inevitably  react  in  increased  rentals. 

That  concludes  the  statement  that  I  have  prepared.  I  want  to  lay 
these  facts  before  you  to  indicate  just  what  we  have  been  trying  to 
do.  While  our  committee  was  really  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  take 
up  the  question  of  housing,  which  we  believe  to  be  a  nation-wide  one, 
we  have  delved  into  many  of  those  things  which  relate  directly  and 
indirectly  to  the  housing  shortage — ^transportation,  fuel,  and  financ- 
ing. We  have  held  sessions  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  we  should  come  here  to  this 
creat  city  of  homes,  which  has  got  so  much  to  encourage  home  owners, 
rather  tfian  tenantry,  which  is  the  prevailing  practice  in  the  city  in 
which  I  live. 

I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  for  your  cordial  reception.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

The  committee  has  received  several  communications  from  people 
residing  in  the  city,  making  complaints  concerning  certain  specific 
thinffs.  One,  for  instance,  is  from  a  lady  who  complains  of  some  one 
holding  out  her  deposit  on  the  purchase  price  of  a  house. 
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If  this  lady  is  present,  she  will  understand  that  I  will  hand  her 
telegram  to  tne  mayor,  and  will  have  him  turn  it  over  to  the  distrii^t 
attorney.  Those  are  matters,  of  course,  with  which  the  local  au- 
thorities only  can  deal.    We  can  only  deal  with  the  Federal  iiiatter>. 

The  committee  would  like  to  hear  now  from  Mr.  Walter  H.  John- 
son, of  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Co. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  WALTER  H.  JOHNSON,  VICE  FEESIDEKT 

PHILADELPHIA  ELECTEIC  CO. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Senator,  after  listeJiing  to  your  splendid  address. 
I  am  a  little  at  a  loss  to  know  just  how  I  shall  begin  mj'  statement. 

I  was  extremely  well  pleased  to  learn  of  the  action  that  j'ou  are 
endeavoring  to  take  with  the  Shipping  Board.  One  of  the  things  that 
caused  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  the  past  in  the  way  of  a  car  shortage, 
has  been,  I  am  advised,  that  the  all-rail  rate  to  New  England  was 
$1.40  a  ton  cheaper  than  by  water.  Railroad  people  tell  me  that  that 
meant  about  three  cars  lost.  Now,  as  I  said,  your  report  covered  most 
of  those  things  in  splendid  shape. 

I  am  going  to  talk  of  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.'s  condition, 
and  to  an  extent  this  covers  similar  electric-light  companies  through- 
out the  United  States. 

Until  ihc  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  issued  its  various  or- 
ders, and  esi)ecially  that  special  order  for  the  Philadelphia  Electric 
Co.,  we  ran  for  weeks  on  one  day's  supply  of  coal — and  we  use  3,0i>(> 
tons  a  day.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  si^lendid  help  that  we  recoive<l 
from  our  large  shippers,  like  Peale,  Peacock  &  Kerr  and  Madiera 
Hill  &  Co.,  some  one  would  have  had  to  confiscate  coal  for  us.  The 
first  relief  came  in  order  No.  8,  when  Madiera  Hill  &  Co.  let  us  have 
12,000  tons  over  and  above  our  contract  for  immediate  delivery,  at  a 
very  fair  and  reasonable  price.  Now,  Senator^  T  do  not  know  whether 
I  am  going  along  the  lines  that  you  desire.  I  should  have  said  I  ani 
not  here,  of  course,  to  saA'  anything  derogatory  to  help  that  other 
people  may  need.  I  am  talking  now,  as  I  said  before,  for  the  Phila- 
delphia Electric  Co.  only. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Johnson,  we  know  of  your  diiScuIties. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  know  that  from  witnesses  who  appeared  before 
the  committee  in  New  York.  We  know  that  a  special  order  was  issued 
to  relieve  the  Philadelphia  condition.  We  know,  too,  from  an  ex- 
amination of  witnesses  in  New  York,  of  the  condition  of  the  public 
utilities  there  and  the  public  utilities  in  Baltimore ;  and  we  assume  that 
you  have  had  the  same  problems. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Correct. 

The  Chairman.  What  we  would  like  to  know  is  your  view  of  the 
general  situation.    You  are  the  president 

Mr.  Johnson  (interposing).  No;  vice  president. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  just  what  is  the  function  of  that  company? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Supplying  light  and  pow-er  by  electricity  tnrough- 
out  the  entire  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  a  great  portion  of  the 
adjacent  territory. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  furnish  power  for  the  industries  here  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  do. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Do  you  furnish  the  gas  here,  or  only  the  electric 
power? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No;  Mr.  Thompson,  of  the  United  Gas  Improvement 
Co.,  will  speak  for  the  gas  interests. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  furnish  the  power  to  operate  the  surface 
railroads? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  great  bulk  of  it.  We  operate  also  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  all  their  electrification. 

The  Chairman.  'What  are  your  coal  needs — your  total  coal  needs — 
each  year? 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  will  burn  this  year  938,000  tons.  We  have  on 
contract  1,020,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  contracted  for  your  total  supply  at 
the  usual  time  this  year? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes ;  but  we  have  had  to  go  into  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  we  will  come  to  that  later.  So  that  you  did 
everything  possible,  as  you  have  in  past  years,  to  prepare  for  any 
emergency  to  take  care  of  your  business? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  contracts  were  made  when  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Some  of  them  were  made — the  bulk  of  them,  I 
,<hould  say,  were  made  three  years  ago.    They  are  five-year  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  were  made  with  responsible  coal  opera- 
tives? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Oh,  very  responsible:  yes.  I  have  named  them — 
Peale,  Peacock  &  Kerr,  and  Madiera,  Mill  &  Co.,  and  they  run  for 
five  years. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  prices? 

Mr.  Johnston.  To  Peale,  Peacock  &  Kerr  we  are  paying  now  about 
$3.60  a  long  ton,  and  we  are  paving  Madiera,  Hill  &  Co. — we  do  not 
buy  as  much  from  them  and  therefore  we  are  paying  them  a  little 
higher  price — I  think,  $3.90. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  mine  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  at  the  mines — a  long  ton. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  contract  provides  ttat  a  certain  amount 
of  coal — a  specific  amount — shall  be  delivered  each  month? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  this  arrangement  do  you  endeavor  to  build 
up  a  surplus  supply  for  winter? 

Mr.  Johnson.  \  es ;  beginning  the  1st  of  April  we  speed  up.  Our 
consumption  goes  down  and  we  try  to  push  the  shipments. 

The  Chairman.  You  consume  more  in  the  winter  than  in  the  sum- 
mer, OT  course  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  and  the  difference  goes  on  the  lot,  and  in 
normal  times  we  alwavs  felt  nervous  if  we  did  not  have  three  months' 
sup]>ly.  Of  course  during  the  war  we  had  about  30  days'  supply, 
and  by  the  time  we  reached  the  1st  of  April  we  were  very  much  down. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  you  began  to  build  up  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  and  then  we  began  to  build  up,  until  these 
railroad  strikes  came  along,  and  by  June  12  we  were  down  to  one 
day's  supply  of  coal,  and  we  lived  that  way  until  we  got  this  special 
■order  No.  8. 
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The  Chairman.  And  now  you  are  getting  all  that  you  need,  aa 
you  are  commencing  to  build  up  a- little  surplus? 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  have  to-day  about  46,000tons  on  the  lot,  and  1 
are  using  on  an  average  about  20,000  tons  a  week;  so  we  ha 
about 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Two  and  a  half  weeks'  supply? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No  ;  we  have  at  one  station  here — ^I  have  the  f ac 
on  a  memorandum  here — at  one  of  our  large  Schuylkill  stations,  frq 
which  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  and  the  Jrhiladelphia  Bapl 
Transit  get  the  bulk  of  our  current,  we  have  12.2  days^  supply  i 
hand ;  at  our  big  Chester  station  we  have  13.9  days'  supply  on  han^ 
and  at  our  Tacony  station  we  have  46.6  days'  supply  on  hand,  jj 
Tacony,  on  accoimt  of  the  winter  conditions,  we  must  enter  tl 
winter  there  with  a  hundred  days'  supply. 

The  Chairman.  What  reason  did  the  coal  operators  dealing  wil 
you  give  for  not  keeping  up  with  your  supply  during  the  spring  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Car  shortage.  Peale,  Peacock  &  IKerr  are  only  i 
per  cent  behind  in  their  contract,  showing  that  they  have  given  i 
splendid  treatment. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  reason  to  believe  that  these  coj 
contractors  were  selling  coal  to  outsiders  at  a  spot  price? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  they  would  do  i1 
no.  They  are  too  high  grade.  Madiera,  Hill  &  Co.  are  only  15  pi 
cent  behind  in  their  contract. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  now  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  now.  This  means,  of  course,  April  to  April- 
the  coalyear. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  attributed  the  diflSculty  to  what.  Mi 
Johnson  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Car  shortage.  I  will  give  you  an  example.  One  c 
the  new  contracts  we  made  to  meet  our  -increasing  demands,  w 
made  a  contract  with  the  Climax  mine  for  100,000  tons.  We  get  th 
entire  output  of  that  mine.  Owing  to  car  shortage,  they  are  61  pe 
cent  behind  in  their  contract.  They  are  gaining  a  little  now  unde 
this  preference  order,  but  thej  have  been  as  high  as  67  per  cen 
behind.  They  have  a  mine  ratmg  of  67  cars  a  week,  and  I  have  seel 
it  when  they  only  got  9. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  coal  that  you  required  fp 
use  during  this  early  summer  and  spring  did  you  have  to  go  out  an< 
buy  at  a  spot  price  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  74,000  tons,  actually.  Xow,  12,000  tons  o 
that  we  got  at  a  decent,  respectable  price,  as  I  told  you,  from  oni 
of  our  regular  shippers.  Another  large  firm  let  us  have  a  hundred 
cars  at  a  fair  price.  We  bought  around  60,000  tons  of  coal,  ranging 
from  $9.50  to  $12.75  at  the  mines,  and  I  have  had  coal  offered  Jiince^ 
somebody  phoned  in  and  very  kindly  offered  us  coal  at  ii5l7.90  at  thi 
mines,  but  we  said  we  would  shut  down  first. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  the  committee  the  names  of  the  me| 
from  whom  you  purchased  this  coal  at  this  high  price  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  could  not  give  that  to  you  now.  It  is  done  througl 
various  channels,  you  know — brokers  and  everything  else. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  the  name  of  the  personyou  boughj 
from.  Will  you  take  our  address  in  New  York — 29  West  Tiiirty-mntl| 
Street — and  send  that  to  us  later? 
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Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  So  at  the  time  you  were  buying  this  spot  coal,  about 
what  proportion  was  that  of  your  total  consumption  during  the  period 
you  were  Duying  it  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  were  usin^  during  that  period  about  75,000  to 
80,000  tons  of  coal  a  month.  Using  3,0(K)  tons  a  day,  and  only  having 
a  day's  supply  on  the  lot,  is  some  job  to  keep  your  stations  running. 
One  man  was  working  day  and  night  until  he  killed  himself.  We 
only  used  to  buy  spot  coal  and  then  we  would  shove  our  regular  coal 
on  the  lots,  and  that  is  how  we  come  to  have  on  the  lots  to-oay  46,000 
tons. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  time  that  you  were  buying  spot  coal, 
what  percentage  was  that  of  your  total  consumption? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  could  not  answer  that.  We  are  consuming  3,000 
tons,  and  we  bought  in  the  neighborhood  of  74,000  tons,  and  that  was 
spread  over  from  June  until,  I  think,  some  time-r-well,  when  this 
preferential  order,  No.  9,  came  out  we  stopped  buying  any  high- 
priced  coal. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  when,  please? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Was  not  that  July  21  ?    I  think  it  was  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  informed,  I  presume,  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  exporting  a  great  deal  of  coal  to  Europe  and  other  parts 
of  the  world? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir.  I  attended  those  sessions  in  Washington 
as  one  of  the  utility  representatives.  I  heard  the  chairman  of  the 
car  service  board  say  tnat  for  the  first  five  months  they  had  ex- 
ported 6,000,000  tons,  or  4,000,000  tons,  more  than  during  the  five 
months  of  1919. 

The  Chairman.  The  fibres  indicate  that  during  the  past  three 
months  we  have  exported  about  four  times  as  much  as  we  ever 
exported  before. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  those  heavy  exports  have  affected 
the  supply  here  to  you  and  other  industries  throughout  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  They  use  up  the  cars. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnson.  You  see,  as  a  miner  said  to  me,  a  man  can  mine 
rock  and  black  sand,  and  ship  it  as  "  pool  No.  18,"  and  he  gets  cars 
just  like  the  next  fellow — the  honest,  decent,  respectable  miner.  Now, 
if  you  could  close  down  on  that  kind  of  thing,  and  the  railroads 
could  get  their  equipment — but  you  do  not  get  the  car  allotment  by 
reason  of  those  fellows.  They  are  entitled,  under  the  law,  to  as  much 
as  a  decent,  respectable  miner  gets,  and  the  equipment  is  being  used 
up  in  carrying  rock  and  black  sand. 

The  Chairman.  If  instead  of  exporting  four  times  as  much  as  we 
used  to  we  only  exported  about  twice  as  much ;  in  other  words,  cut- 
ting down  our  exports  one-half,  and  releasing  those  transportation 
facilities  for  home  needs,  that,  you  believe,  would  relieve  the  situa- 
tion materially,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  informed  that  practically  all  of 
this  export  coal  was  spot  coal  ?  In  other  words,  that  the  coal  opera- 
tors here  were  getting  the  big  prices  for  that  export  coal  ? 
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Mr.  JoiiNsox.  I  do  know  that  a  man  from  England  appealed  to  a 
coal  shipper  for  coal,  and  he  said  he  had  not  any  to  sell  him,  and 
then  casually  he  asked  him  what  he  could  afford  to  pay  for  coal 
and  if  my  memory  is  correct,  he  said  he  could  afford  to  pay  as  hi{»b 
as  $21  per  net  ton  at  the  mine  for  the  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  heard,  Mr.  Johnson,  that  Great  Britain 
has  fixed  the  price  on  her  export  coal,  and  also  the  quantity  that  she 
shall  export,  and  that  that  quantity  is  one-third  as  much  as  it  wai 
before  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  have  been  so  advised ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  evidently  we  are  filling  the  vacant  place 
that  Enscl^nd  formerly  occupied,  in  supplying  the  coal  for  the  worliK 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  it  is  a  fact  that  the  export  coal  is  going  oat 
at  these  high  prices,  undoubtedly  that  is  reflected  in  the  high  prices 
that  the  American  consumer  is  compelled  to  pay? 

Mr.  Johhnson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman-  Mr.  Storrow,  the  New  England  coal  administrator 
sai(j[  recently  before  our  committee  that  these  large  exports  of  coal 
at  the  hi^h  prices  being  paid  for  export  coal,  in  his  judgment,  meant 
an  additional  payment  on  the  part  of  the  American  consumer  of  at 
least  $300,000,000  this  vear. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  would  not  be  a  bit  surprised  at  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  care  to  say  to  the 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  I  have  covered  about  everything.  There  i: 
no  use  of  my  putting  on  the  record  the  general  statement  of  the  gen- 
eral conditions.    You  know  them,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnson.  As  I  said.  Senator,  I  was  extremely  well  please! 
with  your  address,  and,  in  closing,  the  only  thing  I  would  like  to  add 
is  that  I  would  like  to  see  nothing  done  or  recommended  in  the  slight- 
est to  curtail  the  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission ;  but 
I  sHould  like  very  much  to  have  you  see  the  necessity  of  requesting 
that  they  extend  order  No.  9  not  only  to  September  21  but  longer  anJ 
cut  out  irec  slorage.  If  we  have  not  150,000  tons  of  coal  on  our  lot  as 
a  minimum  on  November  15,  we  are  going  to  have  trouble  and  some- 
body is  going  to  confiscate  coal  to  keep  us  going  when  the  elements  ar^ 
against  us;  and,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  very  easy  for  them  to  checl^ 
us  up ;  they  get  these  reports  every  day  that  we  get,  and  it  is  very  easv 
jFor  them  to  check  up  and  say, "  We  will  allow  you  six  weeks'  supply.1 
and  you  tell  them  what  your  six  weeks'  supply  is,  and  prove  it  to  thm 
if  necessary,  and  that  is  what  ought  to  be  done.  Order  No.  9  shoiiK^ 
be  employed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Johnson,  this  is  a  railroad  problem.  It  i^  t 
difficult  one. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

The  Chaiuman.  We  are  here  to  encourage  the  Nation's  industrit^' 
We  want  to  trv  to  find  out  how  to  do  it  and  we  want  to  try  to  t-ni 
(•ollraL^*  the  railroads  and  the  men  who  are  conducting  a  detviH 
business,  and  particularly  to  encourage  the  construction  industrie>oi 
the  Nation.  We  feel  that  there  is  a  great  calamity  facing  the  Natioi 
which  may  put  us  in  a  year  or  two  in  a  position  where  Great  Britain 
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.".  where  she  is  actually  paying  subsidies  for  builders  to  build  houses ; 
ar.l  we  are  trjdng  to  take  time  by  the  forelock  and  avoid  that.  Now, 
iMf  railroad  companies,  as  you  know,  are  trying  to  increase  their 
iiilea*re  each  day. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  gentlemen  and  everybody  else  can  help 
^s  getting  the  coal  out  of  the  coal  cars  and  providing  facilities  for 
inmping  them  and  getting  them  back  again. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  every  industry  here  and  in  every  other  part 
''f  the  country  could  do  whj^t  they  can  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  what  we  are  doing. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  paying  the  war  cost  now.  We  have  done 
iK)thing  to  increase  our  railroad  facilities  and  our  business  and  plant 
facilities  during  the  war,  and  we  are  paying  the  cost  of  that.  It  is 
™g  to  take  us  some  time  to  get  bacK,  and  we  have  all  got  to  help 
to  set  back. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  generally  speaking  for  the  public  utilities,  we 
bad  to  go  ahead  in  order  to  function.  I  have  had  nothing  but  the 
kindest  thoughts  from  the  office  boy  up  to  the  highest  official  with 
their  desire  to  be  helpful  to  us  in  this  coal  crisis. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Johnson.    Now,  is  Mr.  Thompson 

the  room,  please — Mr.  J*aul  Thompson?  • 


STATEMEirr  07  MB.  PATTL  THOMPSON,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  UNITED 
GAS  mPBOVEMENT  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Thompson,  you  have  heard  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Johnson.    Can  you  add  anything  to  that,  from  your  experience  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Well.  Senator,  I  think  our  experience  would  run 
fairly  parallel  with  the  experience  of  Mr.  Johnson  and  the  Phila- 
lelphia  Electric  Co.  The  iJnited  Gas  Improvement  Co.  is  the  op- 
erating gas  company  of  the  Philadelphia  gas  works.  The  ^as  works 
are  o\7ned  by  the  municipality  and  leased  to  the  United  Gas  Improve- 
^piit  Co.  We  supply  gas  to  ajbout  425,000  people  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  Four  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Families? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Meters  or  accounts.  Gas  is  used  for  lighting  for  a 
1  raited  extent,  and  largely  for  heating  and  industrial  purposes  in 
Manufacturing  establishments.  The  company  is  very  vitally  inter- 
^"^ed  in  the  building  situation,  which  you  have  described  in  your 
^'^ry  admirable  address.  To  properly  function,  it  must  be  in  position 
f^>  furnish  the  facilities  of  gas  to  such  new  houses  as  may  be  built. 
^t  is  also  tremendously  interested  in  being  able  to  furnish  the 
facilities  for  those  houses  which  have  been  built  and  which  they  are 
•iow  supplying,  and  the  coal  situation  and  the  oil  situation  present 
iiffif'ulties  not  only  physical  shortage  but  of  economic  shortage,  for 
^he  reason  that  unless  the  gas  can  be  produced  at  a  price  that  is  less 
^han  the  selling  price — and  the  cost  of  coal  and  oil  and  labor,  which 
^^Jter  into  the  gas,  are  the  factors  in  that  situation — neither  the  gas 
^^mpanies  nor  any  utility  can  properly  function ;  and,  in  that  respect, 
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we  are  vitally  interested  in  these  very  high  costs  which  have  1:>o^ 
brought  about  by  many  conditions,  some  of  which  I  believe  are  oc* 
trollable,  and  some  of  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  control. 

Our  experience  has  been  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Philadelp>I:^ 
Electric  Co.  in  the  matter  of  the  supply  of  coal.  I  think  that  \ 
have  obtained  about  50  per  cent  of  our  contract  coal.  We  have  paj 
as  high  as  $10.50  a  ton  for  spot  coal  at  the  mines.  You  will  ap  j>xi 
ciate  that  a  ton  of  gas  coal  produces  somewhere  between  9,000  aH 
10,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  and  if  the  price  goes  from  $6  to  $11,  tlxt 
there  is  45  cents  added  to  the  cost  of  gas,  which  is  way  beyond  tl 
margin  of  any  gas  company,  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  can  not  add  that  to  the  price  as  building 
material  men  can? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No  ;  we  can  not.  Then,  too,  the  high  cost  of  coa 
has  been  reflected  in  the  price  of  oil,  and  we  are  very  large  coi 
sumers  of  oil,  running  up  to  about  50,000,000  gallons  a  year. 

Now,  the  increase  in  the  price  of  oil  in  the  last  year  from  5  ceii< 
a  gallon  to  13.5  a  gallon  reflected  in  50,000,000  gallons  of  oil  is  i 
very  large  sum,  so  that  I  speak  of  it  as  an  economic  shortage  as  we] 
as  a  physical  shortage,  and  our  interest,  of  course,  is  in  being  able  t^ 
properly  function  so  that  we  can  take  care  of  such  buildings  as  mai 
be  erected. 

We  aj'e  tremendously  interested,  Senator,  in  convincing  you  of  thi 
advisability  of  assisting  us  in  a  request  to  the  Interstate  Commerc*i 
Commission  for  an  extension  of  Order  No.  9  beyond  September  i*l 
which,  as  you  know,  provides  for  car  assignments  for  coal  contracts 
and  also  the  broadening  of  that  order,  so  that  we  could  increase  oui 
stocks.  When  approaching  the  winter  season,  even  under  the  mosi 
favorable  railroad  conditions,  we  have  difficulties  in  transportation 
I  do  not  recall  any  year  in  the  past  20  years  that  we  have  not  drawn 
on  our  stocks  very  materially  through  the  winter  months — especially 
in  the  plants  in  the  North,  where  we  have  snow  and  interruptions  (hic 
to  weather  conditions ;  and  unless  we  can  build  up  our  stocks,  we  cer. 
tainly  will  be  considerably  handicapped,  and  compelled  either  to 
shut  down  or  to  get  some  relief  in  the.  way  of  having  cars  consigned  to 
other  people  diverted  for  our  use,  which  is  of  a  semipublic  character; 
and,  therefore,  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  could  be  per- 
suaded to  broaden  its  order  so  as  to  allow  for  a  car  assignment  which 
would  provide  for  more  than  the  daily  needs,  it  would  very  materially 
assist  us  in  our  problems — and  our  problems  are  public  problems. 

The  Chairman.  I  realize  how  difficult  the  situation  is  with  you,  and 
how,  after  all,  the  continued  operation  of  the  public  utilities  of  a  com- 
munity is  an  important  thing.  The  community  must  have  heat  and 
light  and  transportation,  and  when  they  fail,  everything  else  fails 
and  the  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  take  into  consideration  your 
request.  We  have  had  similar  requests  from  other  communities,  but 
we  are  convinced  that  relief  would  come  if  something  were  done  to 
curtail  the  great  exports  of  coal.  The  condition  prevailing  to-day  i?^ 
that  we  are  exporting  four  times  as  much  coal  as  ever  before,  and  the 
public  utilities  of  Philadelphia  and  other  great  cities  are  crying  for 
coal,  and  the  industries  of  the  whole  country  are  at  a  standstill  be- 
cause of  a  need  of  transportation  facilities,  which  makes  the  situation 
very  trying  indeed. 
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Mr.  Thompson.  I  am  not  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  you,  sir. 
to  ask  you  to  accept  my  statement,  but  1  understand  that  the  estimatecl 
export  of  coal  is  about  30,000,000  tons  per  annum,  and  that  in  con- 
nection with  the  export  of  coal,  not  only  is  that  a  very  large  item  so 
far  as  tonnage  is  concerned,  but  the  shipping  question  involved  means 
tying  up  of  cars  for  an  abnormally  long  time ;  so  that  it  would  aflFect 
considerably  more  than  30,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum  in  the  quick 
use  of  cars,  if  they  were  not  tied  up  at  the  export  points. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Thompson,  you  are  a  user  of  considerable  oil? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes;  we  use  in  Philadelphia — I  might  say  that 
we  are  the  operators  of  the  Philadelphia  plant,  and  we  are  also 
largely  interested,  as  stockholders  in  a  number  of  other  plants 
throughout  the  country — gas  and  electric  plants.  In  Philadelphia 
we  will  use,  I  think,  in  the  next  12  months  fifty  to  sixty  million 
jjallons  of  oil,  and  in  the  plants  in  which  we  are  interested  as  stock- 
holders we  will  use  in  the  aggregate  very  nearly  that  amount  more, 
so  I  think  that  we  are  interested  really  in  the  use  of  nearly  a  hun- 
dred gallons  of  oil  per  annum. 

The  Chairman.  The  prices  of  oil  are  higher  this  year  than  last 
year,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Our  contract  for  oil,  which  expired  within  the  last 
two  months,  was  5  cents  a  jijallon.  We  have  contracted  for  part  of 
our  supply,  the  oil  companies  not  being  willing  to  make  a  contract 
for  more  than  six  months,  and  we  are  paying  13^  cents,  so  our  cost 
is  increased  8^  cents  a  gallon. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  price  compare  with  the  price  five 
years  ago? 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  pi  ice  five  years  ago  was  3  cents  a  gallon. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  with  respect  to  the  exports 
of  oil? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No  ;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  they  have  increased  in  the  last  year  or 
two  or  within  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  I  could  give  you  any  informa- 
tion on  that.  My  impression  is,  however,  that  there  is  a  greater 
volume  of  export  of  oil,  although  that  was  somewhat  complicated 
by  the  war  conditions,  in  supplying  fuel  to  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Thompson,  the  price  of  the  commodity  that 
you  are  manufacturing  is  fixed  by  law  or  by  public  regulation  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  price  of  our  commodity  is  fixed  in  the  lease 
between  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  What  price  are  you  allowed  to  charge  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  charge  $1  a  thousand  cubic  feet,  of  which  25 
cents  is  paid  to  the  city  treasurer  under  the  agreement;  so  that  we 
have  for  our  own  purposes — that  is,  for  paying  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion and  the  cost  of  production  75  cents  per  thousand  feet,  which  is 
a  very  inadequate  amount,  and  which  is  at  the  present  time  the  sub- 
ject of  negotiations  with  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to 

jret  relief. 
The  Chairman.  Can  the  city  increase  that  price  without  resort  to 

legislation? 
Mr.  Thompson.  Yes ;  the  city  has  the  power  to  increase  the  price. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  public-service  commission  here  that 
passes  upon  that  or  do  the  mayor  and  the  council  pass  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  There  is  a  public-ser\ace  commission.  I  think  I 
would  not  care  to  have  what  I  am  about  to  say  taken  down,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Never  mind,  Mr.  Stenographer. 

(Informal  discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  (^HAni3iAN.  Is  there  anything  else  you  care  to  say  to  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Thompson? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  think  I  have  nothing  further,  sir,  except  to 
again  emphasize  my  hope  that  you  will  see  fit  to  request  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission — ^we  believe  you  have  the  right  to  make 
that  request — in  connection  with  the  extension  of  Order  No.  9,  and 
the  broadening  of  that  order,  to  allow  us  to  stock  coal  and  not  be  lim- 
ited to  a  supply  onlv  sufficient  for  our  daily  use. 

The  Chairman.  1  have  no  doubt  that  something  of  that  kind  may 
be  done  to  take  care  of  you.    I  thank  you,  Mr.  Thompson. 

Mr.  Miller.  Even  though  that  required  a  curtailment  or  curbinjr 
of  exports  ?     * 

Mr.  Thompson.  Even  though  it  involves  a  curtailment  of  exports  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  think  that  our  own  domestic  situation  is  para- 
mount. I  think  we  are  not  dealing  with  this  as  if  we  were  aoimr 
something  that  entirely  redounded  to  our  own  benefit.  When  ^ve 
have  the  custodv  of  the  comfort  and  the  necessities  of  425,000  houses 
or  consumers  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  it  is  something  more  than 
merely  a  personal  matter  or  a  corporate  matter. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  coal  does  vour  concern  use  anmiallv 
here? 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  use,  I  would  think,  an  average  of  about  hS*>^ 
tons  a  day.  It  is  a  seasonal  consumption ;  that  is,  we  use  more  in  the 
winter  than  we  do  in  the  summer;  but  I  think  the  average  would  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  1,800  tons  a  day,  about,  of  all  grades  of  fuel: 
that  is,  anthracite  coal,  gas  coal,  and  boiler  fuel. 

The  Chairman.  Thai&  you  very  much,  Mr.  Thompson. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Not  at  all.  Senator.    I  thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Maize,  of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit 
Co.,  in  the  room? 


STATEMENT  OF  ME.  WILLIAM  L.  MAIZE,  FUBCHASIHO  AOEHT, 
PHILADELPHIA  EAPIB  TEAHSIT  CO.,  PHILASELPHIA,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Maize,  have  you  anything  to  add  to  what  the 
other  gentlemen  have  said  here? 

Mr.  Maize.  Nothing,  sir,  except  that  we  would  like  very  much  to 
see  the  extension  and  broadening  of  the  order  No.  9  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  in  order  to  secure  an  uninterrupte^l 
supply  of  coal  for  the  operation  of  our  power  stations.  We  are  get- 
ting, at  the  present  time,  on  a  contract  of  125,000  tons  of  coal,  which 
was  made  in  March — we  are  getting  excellent  deliveries  from  our  con- 
tractors, Madeira,  Hill  &  Co.,  as  lar  as  their  ability  to  deliver  to  us 
will  permit.  They  can  not  do  it,  however,  apparently,  unless  the 
assigned  equipment  is  given  to  us.  If  we  are  compelled  to  go  into 
the  outside  market  to  buy  spot  coal  it  very  seriously  interferes  with 
the  cost  of  transportation,  and  we  have  a  fixed  fare  of  5  cents,  ami 
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if  we  are  not  permitted  or  are  not  able  to  get  coal  at  our  contract 
price,  it  cuts  into  our  revenue  very  severely. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  required  to  buy  much  spot  coal  during 
the  scarcity  a  month  or  two  ago  ? 

Mr.  Maize.  We  were  not  compelled  to  buy  spot  coal,  but  we  cut  into 
our  supply  of  coal  to  the  extent  of  about  8,000  or  9,000  tons.  That 
coal  was  neld  in  reserve.  Otherwise,  we  would  have  had  to  go  into 
the  market  at  the  high  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  wish  to  say  to 
the  committee,  which  you  think  would  be  helpful  in  this  situation  ? 

Mr.  Maize.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  of  anything  further  that  I  care  to 
say,  except  that  we  would  like  to  have  an  extension  and  broadening 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissions'  order  No.  9. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Maize.  Now,  is  Mr.  Nicholson, 
president  of  the  Land  Title  &  Trust  Co.  in  the  room  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  HR.  WILUAM  R.  NICHOLSON,  PRESIDENT  LAND 
TITLE  &  TRUST  CO.  AND  THE  PHILADELPHIA  CO.  FOR  GUAR- 
ANTEEING  MORTGAGES,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Nicholson,  you  are  president  of  the  Land, 
Title  &  Trust  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair^ian.  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  your  company? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Our  capital  is  $3,000,000  and  our  surplus  and 
undivided  profits  are  over  $9,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  also  interested  in  the  bond  and  mort- 
gage business? 

5lr.  Nicholson.  I  am  president  also  of  the  Philadelphia  Co.  for 
(.Tuaranteeing  Mortgages. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  a  separate  and  distinct  organization? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Entirely. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  that  company? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  capital  is  $2,000,000,  and-  the  surplus  and 
undivided  profits  are  over  $600,000.  ' 

The  Chairman.  That  company  loans  money  on  bond  and  moil- 
ga  ere '{    ^ 

Sir.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  assigns  the  mortgages  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  institutions  and  individuals? 

ilr.  NicHoifiON.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  guarantees  the  title  and  the  payment  of 
the  principal  and  interest? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No;  they  have  the  policy  of  the  company — the 
Land  Title  Co.,  as  a  rule,  insuring  the  title,  and  their  own  policy 
guaranteeing  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  your  bond  and  mortgage  company 
been  in  existence  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Thirteen  years. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  period  how  much  money  have  you  loaned  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say,  roughly,  about  $50,000,OlOO. 
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The  Chairman.  Practically  all  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Our  charter  confines  us  to  Philadelphia  and 
vicinity,  so  it  is  simply  suburban  Philadelphia  outside  of  the  built-up 
part  of  the  city. 

The  Chairman.  Have  your  loans  during  the  years  of  1919  and 
1920  been  up  to  what  they  were  previously  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No ;  we  have  not  been  able  to  handle  as  many  as 
we  did  previously  in  some  other  years. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  reason  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  reason  is  that  they  do  not  move  as  quickly. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  not  as  many  people  in  the  market  to 
buy  securities  of  that  character  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  They  have  become  less.  Mortgage  investors  have 
been  diverted  into  other  classes  of  securities. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  for  that? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Well,  largely  the  question  of  taxation.  In  other 
words,  the  farmer,  by  the  help  of  the  Farm  Loan  Board,  builds  his 
houses,  his  farm  buildings,  and  so  on,  on  farm-loan  bonds,  which 
are  free  from  taxation  for  Federal  purposes.  The  investor  in  a 
mortgage  on  a  house  is  compelled  to  pay  the  income  tax  as  well  as 
the  otate  tax,  and  it  makes  a  very  material  difference ;  so,  to  a  lartre 
extent,  the  bill  which  you  introduced  in  the  Senate — ^the  Calder 
bill — ^is  along  exactly  the  proper  lines;  that  is,  to  limit,  or  at  least 
to  free  from  taxation,  a  certain  sum  held  by  an  individual — say,  up 
to  $40,000, 1  believe  the  figure  is — and  put  the  holder  of  those  bonds 
and  mortgages  on  a  par  with  the  farmer — that  is,  with  the  farm- 
loan  bood  plan.  If  that  were  done,  it  would  very  greatly  simplify 
the  matter  in  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia  is  preeminently  a  city  of 
mortgage  investments.  The  people  have  been  brought  up  to  it,  and 
they  prefer  that  method  of  investment,  as  a  rule.  The  old  residents, 
those  who  have  resided  here  for  a  long  while,  like  to  see  the  prop- 
erty that  they  have  their  money  invested  in. 

So  far  as  the  land  company  is  concerned,  every  dollar  of  our  capi- 
tal and  surplus,  practically,  is  invested  in  real  estate  or  real  estate 
securities.  I  mean,  the  real  estate  consists  of  our  banking  house 
and  buildings  and  the  other  is  in  mortgage  investments.  We  make 
in  our  builmng  department,  and  have  for  years,  collateral  loans  for 
operative  builders.  We  take  it  up  at  the  time  he  purchases  a  block 
of  ground  and  produces  his  plans  for  the  proposed  building,  and 
the  liead  of  the  department  arranges  with  him  as  to  what  is  a  mar- 
ketable mortgage  on  the  particular  houses  he  is  supposed  to  build. 

The  company  agrees  to  loan,  at  the  start,  80  per  cent  of  that 
amount  on  mortgage.  The  purpose  is  to  make  the  loan  payable 
within  a  year,  usually — althougn  some  of  them  are  not  paiS  off 
promptly — and  then  when  the  houses  approach  completion  it  is  a 
very  easy  matter  for  the  builder  to  sell  the  mortgages  to  permanent 
investors,  and  we  are  paid  off  our  80  per  cent  and  he  has  the  benefit 
of  the  other  20  per  cent  to  complete  his  houses. 

The  Chairman.  That  loan  is  sort  of  a  building  loan? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  a  collateral  loan.    We  make  a  practice,  and 
have  for  years,  of  doinp  that  sort  of  business,  and  we  have  been  be- 
hind the  erection,  I  think  I  may  say,  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
^ses  in  Philadelphia. 
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The  Chairman.  Just  tell  the  committee  what  you  charge  for  a 
loan  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  get  6  per  cent  interest,  invariably,  and  our 
charges  are,  for  handling  and  loaning  the  money,  including  the  in- 
surance and  everything,  to  guarantee  against  liens  and  completion — 
we  take  the  risk 

The  Chairman.  And  searching  the  title? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  arranging  other  details? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  watching  the  construction? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes ;  and  our  charge  is  3  per  cent  on  the  amount 
of  the  mortgage. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  the  loan  were  $10,000,  your  charge 
would  be  $300  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  would  include  every  expense? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  other  than  the  interest. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  mortgage-tax  law  in  this  State? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  There  is  a  law  which  taxes  4  mills  in  the  hands 
of  the  investor — a  4-mill  tax. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  recording  tax? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No  ;  it  is  an  annual  tax.  The  real  estate  assessors 
assess  it,  and  the  taxpayer  is  presumed  to  inake  a  return.  Every- 
body is  served  with  a  form,  and  they  make  out  a  return  of  the  amount 
they  have.  Of  course,  that  includes  other  investments  besides  mort- 
gages ;  it  includes  stocks  and  bonds  of  corporations  outside  of  Penn- 
sj'lvania — other  than  Pennsylvania  corporations. 

The  Chairman.  In  New  York  State  mortgages  on  real  estate  are 
exempt  from  all  personal  taxation. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Except  that  they  have  a  recording  fee  of  half  of  1 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  intended  that  that  shall  be  paid  by  the  in- 
vestor, but  it  is  not ;  it  is  paid  by  the  borrower. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  works  out  that  way. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  these  building  loans  or  these  one-year  mort- 
gages that  you  referred  to  are  replaced  by  permanent  mortgages? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes.  We  create  the  permanent  mortgage  at  the 
start.  In  other  words,  they  are  usually  executed  by  a  straw  man, 
and,  as  I  say,  we  pass  on  the  question  of  the  amount  of  the  mortgage ; 
and  those  mortgages  are  made  by  a  straw  man,  assigned  to  us  at  the 
start  as  collateral  for  the  loan,  which  we  immediately  pass  to  the 
credit  of  the  operation,  and  that  is  drawn  against  weekly  as  the  build- 
ings progress  on  the  reports  of  our  inspectors;  and  that,  of  course, 
furnishes  an  outlet.  For  instance,  loans  that  we  made  last  spring 
they  are  now  beginning  to  pay  off,  as  the  houses  approach  comple- 
tion, so  far  as  they  can,  and  we  then  have  those  funds  to  loan  over 
again  to  somebody  else  to  start  building. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  XicHOLsox.  Now,  then,  the  mortgage  company  may  or  mav 
not  invest  in  these  particular  mortgages.  They  cover  the  whole  field, 
and  those  mortgages  are  sold,  as  you  understand,  to  purchasers,  the 
principal  and  interest  being  guaranteed. 

The  Chairman.  The  man  to  whom  you  have  made  the  building 
loan  may  come  in  and  arrange  for  a  permanent  mortgage  through 
your  Mortgage  Guarantee  Co.  i 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Or  he  may  go  out  and  sell  it  to  some  individual  I 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes.  They  are  usually'  handled  by  brokers,  and 
they  handle  the  whole  thin^.  " 

1  he  Chairman.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  cost  of  placing  a 
building  loan,  all  expenses,  was  about  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  handled  bv  a  broker  with  vou,  and  is  there 

se.  too  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Oh,  no:  that  is  our  charge.  A  man  does  not  nee«l 
a  broker,  and  they  do  not  often  come  with  a  broker. 

The  (^iiAiU3iAN.  That  is  the  universal  practice? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  he  has  no  further  charge  to  meet  I 

Mr,  Nicholson.  No.  But  he  may  get  a  broker  to  place  his  mort- 
gages permanently. 

The  Chairman.  When  he  comes  to  place  a  permanent  mortgage 
with  your  Bond  &  Mortgage  Guarantee  Co.,  what  do  you  charge  Iiiin 
thent 

Mr.  NicHoi^ox.  We  exact  nothing  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Except  for  the  search? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No  ;  the  applications  are  made  so  that  they  can  Iv 
used  to  insure  the  purchaser  from  the  Philadelphia  company.  T:u' 
companv  makes  no  charge  of  anv  commission  or  anvthing  of  thi-t 
kind.  It  takes  the  mortgage  ancl  pays  the  face  of  it.  I  may  «»y 
this:  At  the  present  time  thie  universal  rate  is  6  per  cent  for  mort- 
gages. We  have  mortgages  made  five  years  ago  which  are  drawin<r  :i 
lower  rate  of  interest  to-day;  but  all  loans  now,  and  for  a  year  pa>t. 
have  been  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.  For  the  last  two  montlis.  in  or»i.  r 
to  keep  them  moving  and  to  compete  with  railroad  bonds  and  otiior 
securities  that  are  paying  7  and  8  per  cent,  we  have  arrange<l  for  ♦^ 
per  cent  net  to  the  investor,  and  we  find  the  owners  very  williiur  t*» 
do  that — to  pay  our  guaranty  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  per  annum,  out- 
side of  the  6  per  cent,  so  that  we  can  guarantee  to  the  investor  C  p<  r 
cent  net. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  of  some  mortgage  guaranty  companies  in 
other  cities  that  are  charging  6  per  cent  interest  because  that  is  their 
rate  as  fixed  by  law. 

Mr.  Nicholscjn.  Yes ;  and  that  is  ours,  too. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  charging  a  fee  as  high  as  10  per  cent 

Mr.  Nicholson  (interposing).  Oh,  mv.  Well,  all  that  we  hav*- 
exacted  is  a  payment  of  our  guaranty  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  pt-r 
annum. 

The  Chair3ian.  And  those  mortgages  run  for  three  years? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Three  years  and  five  years,  at  the  option  of  tlv 
borrower. 
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The  Chairman.  So  if  it  is  a  five-year  mortgage,  you  require  the 
borrower  to  pay  2J  per  cent  for  that  guaranty  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson,  rfo;  we  do  not  ask  him  to  pay  all  of  it  at  once. 
But  simply  to  keep  it  paid  up  in  advance. 

The  Chairman.  These  mortgages  that  your  company  is  taking  and 
disposing  of  here  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  are  largely  for  small 
amounts,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  To  a  large  extent;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  do  they  average? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  If  a  large  loan  is  made — and  we  have  a  number 
of  large  loans — we  have  a  $10,000,000  loan  on  the  Wanamaker  Build- 
ing, we  have  a  $3,500,000  loan  on  the  Bellevue-Stratf ord,  and  we  have 
a  $^,000,000  on  the  Hotel  Adelphi 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Those  were  made  some  time  ago, 
were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  some  diiEculty  in  placinir  them 
to-day,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Well,  in  the  case  of  the  Adelphi  Hotel,  they  met 
the  situation.  The  holders  of  those  bonds  that  do  not  mature  \mtil 
year  after  next,  are  getting  6  per  cent,  or  5 J — they  pay  us  G. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  were  not  required  to  pay  a  very  large  fee 
for  that  extension,  I  think  it  was  good  business. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  But'you  are  having  difficulty  to-day  in  disposing 
of  moi'tgages  for  large  amounts,  are  you  not  ? 

ifr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  can  sell  the  small  ones? 

Air     1 ICHOLSON     A  es 

The  Chairman!  That  is,  $5,000  and  $10,000  or  thereabouts? 

yiv.  Nicholson,  Yes ;  but,  as  you  say,  Senator,  the  large  amounts 
are  difficult  to  handle.  For  instance,  on  an  apartment  house,  we 
will  take  a  $100,000  mortgage  in  $1,000  bonds,  and  then  sell  the 
bonds  individually. 

The  Chairman.  The  market  for  real  estate  mortgages  is  perhaps 
as  weak  to-day  as  it  has  been  in  years,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  the  supply  of  money  to  loan  on  real 
estate  mortgages  nowhere  equals  the  demand? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Or- the  needs  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No.  There  has  been  talk  in  these  conferences 
about  the  banks  and  trust  companies.  Now,  the  banks  can  not  make 
mortgage  loans.  They  have  got  to  take  care  of  commercial  trans- 
actions; they  have  got  to  have  short-time  obligations.  I  said  that  all 
of  our  money  is  invested  in  that  way,  but  we  have  deposits,  and  those 
are  all  invested  in  brokers'  loans  or  securities  that  are  readily  sal- 
able— that  have  an  everyday  market  value.  A  bank  can  not  afford 
to  invest  in  anything  else.  They  have  got  to  be  able  to  liquidate 
their  assets ;  but  I  think  some  of  our  trust  company  friends  might 
,  extend  the  matter  somewhat  by  giving  a  preference  to  legal  securi- 
ties. Of  course,  wills  often  relieve  the  company  from  making  in- 
vestments in  legal  securities,  but  we  prefer  that,  and  even  where 
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there  is  such  a  provision  in  the  will,  where  we  are  made  the  sole 
executor  and  trustee,  we  would  still  put  the  money  into  legal  securi- 
ties. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  a  very  large  experience  in  financ- 
ing housing  operations  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  the  largest  of  any  man  in  this  city? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Well,  our  organizations. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  feel  that  there  has  got  to  be  some  relief 
to  meet  this  situation,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  indeed ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  gathered  from  what  you  said  a  moment 
ago  that  you  were  in  favor  of  exempting  a  limited  amount  of  mort- 
gages from  Federal  taxation  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  that  would  help  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Oh,  yes;  it  would  help  amazingly;  and  I  do  not 
think  the  Government  would  lose  a  penny  in  the  transaction  either, 
because  it  would  release  taxes  which  would  go  into  improvements, 
and  everybody  would  pay  a  tax,  from  the  ground  owner  up,  and  I 
think  the  Government  would  get  more  revenue  in  that  way  than  they 
do  now,  or  at  least  more  than  they  would  exempt. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  release  that  much  money  for  business 
purposes,  which  would  ultimately  be  of  lasting  advantage  to  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  in  gathering  more  taxes  out  of  the  property 
or  buildings  constructed? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Government  itself  would  gather  income 
taxes  from  the  business  prosperity  that  would  result  from  the  build- 
ing of  those  houses? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  there  is  no  question  about  it;  and  that  was 
the  intention  of  your  bill,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Nicholson,  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress a  shipping  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  A  what? 

The  Chairman.  A  shipping  bill. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  To  encourage  the  establishment  of  the  American 
merchant  marine. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  I  am  familiar  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  For  50  years  the  people  'of  this  country  have 
been  talking  about  a  merchant  marine.  During  the  war  we  spent 
over  $3,000,000,000  in  building  one,  and  then  Congress,  after  looking 
over  the  situation,  determined  that  we  must  do  something  to  makt* 
that  a  lasting  advantage  and  benefit  to  the  Nation,  and  we  passed  a 
bill,  and  that  bill  has  some  very  helpful  and  original  propositions 
in  it.  One  of  the  things  we  had  m  the  bill  was  this,  that  all  vessels — 
all  American  vessels — all  vessels  flying  the  American  flag,  when 
engaged  in  foreign  trade,  that  their  profits  in  the  foreign  tradf^ 
should  be  exempt  from  all  profits  taxes,  provided  all  of  the  profits 
were  invested  in  building  new  ships.  We  also,  in  another  provision 
of  the  bill,  provided  that  any  American  vessel  built  in  the  United 
States  previous  to  1914,  if  sold,  the  profit  on  the  sale  would  be  exempt 
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from  all  Federal  taxation,  provided  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  sale 
were  invested  in  the  building  of  new  ships.  Now,  the  United  States 
(rovernment  in  those  two  things  has  established  a  precedent,  it  seems 
to  me. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  j'ou  think  of  our  enacting  legislation 
that  would  exempt  from  all  Federal  taxation,  say,  for  a  period  of. 
five  years,  the  profits  on  new  buildings? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  see  your  point,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  New  dwelling  houses. 

Mr.  Nicholson..  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Provided  that  those  profits  were  invested  in  build- 
ing new  houses? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  would  stimulate  building  very  materially ;  there 
is  no  question  about  it.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  very  unjust  tax  any- 
how— ^this  tax  on  the  profits  obtained  from  the  sale  of  real  estate, 
whether  it  is  a  new  house  or  not.  It  is  all  very  well  to  tax  the  muni- 
tion manufacturer,  who  has  his  plant  and  can  repeat  his  operation 
and  get  his  profits  every  year,  but  once  you  sell  real  estate  your  capital 
is  gone. 

The  Chairman.  Last  Thursday  in  New  York  Mr.  Otto  Kahn,  who 
is  one  of  America's  foremost  bankers  and  economists,  suggested  to 
our  conunittee  that  we  urge  the  repeal  of  all  the  excess-profits  tax 
laws,  and  a  modification  of  the  surtaxes,  so  that  no  individual  should 
be  required  to  pay  more  than  a  30-per  cent  income  tax. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  same  as  in  Great  Britain. 

The  Chairman.  He  argued  that  that  would  restore  to  active  in- 
dustry and  to  mortgage  financing  vast  sums  of  money  which  the 
man  of  great  wealth  and  of  large  income  now  invests  in  tax-exempt 
securities. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  He  pointed  out  that  th^re  are  in  this  country 
to-day  nearly  $15,000,000,000  worth  of  tax-^ixempt  securities. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  the  man  of  large  income  is  putting  his 
money  into  those  things,  and  taking  it  out  of  industry  and  out  of  the 
financing  of  houses;  and  that  we  would  not  have  suflRcient  money  for 
financing  the  building  of  houses  unless  we  did  some  such  thing  as  that. 
Mr.  Kahn  opposed  the  exemption  of  mortgages  from  taxation,  on  the 
theory  that  we  should  not  further  exempt  securities  or  issue  any 
further  tax-exempt  securities ;  but  he  qualined  that  somewhat,  when  I 
asked  him  the  question,  by  saying  that  if  there  were  a  real  aiflSculty 
pressing,  perhaps  for  a  period  w^e  might  be  compelled  to  do  so  until 
we  got  over  our  diflScultv ;  and  Mr.  Kahn  further  suggested  that  if 
we  repeal  the  excess-profits  law^s  and  modify  the  income-tax  laws,  in 
lieu  of  that  that  we  might  put  on  an  expenditure  tax  or  what  you  and 
1  might  term  a  consumption  tax.  Do  you  think  either  the  repeal  oi 
the  excess-profits  tax,  the  modification  of  the  income  tax,  or  the 
exemption  of  mortgages  would  be  salutary  measures  to  relieve  the 
situation  ? 

Mr.  NiCHOLsoii.  There  is  no  question  about  it  in  my  mind. 

The  Chairman.  You  believe  we  have  got  to  do  something  of  that 
kind  in  order  to  encourage  housing? 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  seem  so. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  was  just  shown  a  letter  this  morning  from  a  c'ori>o- 
ration  now  in  New  York — formerly  a  Philadelphia  corporation — and 
they  invested,  while  here,  largely  in  guaranteed  mortgages,  almost 
exclusively,  after  they  had  been  bitten  by  some  other  investments; 
and  I  can  readily  understand  that  when  they  went  to  New  York 
they  might  follow  that  same  course,  so  far  as  New  York  mortgages 
are  concerned ;  but  their  letter  this  morning,  with  reference  to  a  mort- 
gage that  they  were  asked  to  renew,  was  to  the  effect  that  they  doubted 
whether  they  would;  that  they  preferred  to  invest  their  money  in 
Liberty  4 J  per  cent  bonds,  which,  of  course,  are  free  from  taxation, 
because  they  would  yield  eventually  more.  Now  that,  of  course,  di- 
verts that  money  from  mortgages,  you  see. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Nicholson,  have  the  people  of  Philadelphia 
taken  up  consideration  of  the  advisability  oi  asking  the  legislature 
to  exempt  from  city  taxation  new  construction  for  a  period  of  several 
years  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No;  they  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  being  considered  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Well,  it  is  a  very  good  thing. 

The  Chairman.  There  would  be  no  exemption  on  the  land,  but  on 
the  improvements. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  houses  built  to-day,  for  the  next 
iive  years  would  not  be  required  to  pay  any  taxes  on  the  improvements. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  after  that  they  would  be  required  to  pay  taxe>, 
of  course. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes.  My  experience  as  a  builder  and  operator, 
before  I  was  president  of  the  company,  was  that  the  assessor  waited 
around  the  corner  until  you  got  your  roof  on,  and  then  he  clapped 
on  his  assessment,  which  probably  meant  the  value  of  the  completer 
houses  for  the  next  year.  Here  we  would  have  to  educate  our  asse?^- 
sors  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  savings  banks  in  this  city  do  much  in  tlu* 
way  of  loaning  money  on  real  estate  mortgages? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Not  as  much  as  they  ought  to. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  of  a  mutual  character? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  their  profits  are  exempt  from  taxation? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  the  Philadelphia  Savings  Fund  and  the 
Western  Savings  Fund,  which  are  the  two  largest  we  have,  have  n«» 
stockholders. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  heard  whether  or  not  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  charging  bonuses  for  loans  on  real  estate? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No;  I  have  not.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  greiix 
deal  of  that  done  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  of  a  savings  bank  in  New  York  wJii«*li 
recently  loaned  a  man  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  a  first  mort- 
gage on  real  estate,  and  they  gave  him  $50,000  in  cash,  and  requii-ed 
him  to  take  $35,000  in  Liberty  bonds,  selling  at  85. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Well,  that  might  be  excused. 

The  Chairma]^.  Well,  that  was  $15,000  on  $100,000. 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  Still,  at  the  same  time,  they  paid  par  for  those 
k»nds. 

The  Chairma:n.  But  I  do  not  approve  of  that. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Well,  they  usually  know  what  they  are  about  when 
>y  do  a  thing  of  that  kind.  In  other  words,  they  probably  were 
L  t  in  funds  to  take  that  mortgage,  and  pay  all  in  cash. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  approve  of  that,  for  this  reason ;  that  in 
\u  enactment  of  our  revenue  laws  we  have  given  mutual  savings 
-inks  and  building  and  loan  associations  and  life  insurance  com- 
.^ies  unusual  consideration.  We  have  exempted  their  incomes  on 
uir  securities  from  Federal  taxation. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes.  You  mean  that  it  is  a  question  of  who  loans 
iLri  money.    If  we  had  gone  to  a  friend 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  If  the  savings  banks  and  insurance  companies  go 
-nto  that  kind  of  business,  Congress  may  move  down  on  them. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  that  if  an  easy  flow  of  mortgage 
p'mey  were  obtainable,  that  Philadelphia  could  take  care  of  its 
>.r:sing  problem  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  trouble  here  to-day,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  would  be  able  to  take  care  of  it,  despite 
'lit  high  prices  of  labor  and  material ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes.  In  the  past  we  built  from  8,000  to  10,000 
-•mses  a  year;  and  my  recollection  is  that  prior  to  the  last  two  years, 
mut,  we  were  able  ourselves  to  take  every  loan  that  came  along 
^here  it  was  desirable.  In  other  words,  we  had  no  regular  clientele, 
^M  whenever  they  wanted  to  build  we  were  able  to  loan  them  the 
s-oney.  Of  course,  we  loan  money  to-day.  Within  a  few  days  I 
approved  a  loan  for  one  of  our  customers,  because  he  had  paid  off 
ifjiit  half  of  his  old  loan,  and  I  could  afford  to  lend  him  the  money 
•ver  again ;  but  if  mortgage  money  were  made  easier  to  obtain  in 
Philadelphia,  it  is  my  opinion  that  we  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
taking  care  of  ourselves  here  and  getting  back  to  something  like 
rif'rmal  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  wish  to  say 
I J  the  committee,  Mr.  Nicholson,  that  you  think  might  be  of  help  to 
'4>  in  solving  this  problem  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  think  there  is  nothing  further  that  I  care  to 
^ay.  Senator.  I  think  I  have  ^covered  everything  within  my  knowl- 
e^iee. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Nicholson. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Not  at  all  Senator.    It  was  a  pleasure  to  be  here. 

STiTEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  H.  BALL,  CHAIEMAN  OF  THE  HOUSING 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  BEAL  ESTATE  BOAEI)« 
PTnr.APKLPHTA,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ball,  you  are  chairman  of  the  housing  com- 
mittee of  the  Philadelphia  real  estate  board  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  offer  us  in  the  way  of  a  sug- 
gestion for  the  solution  of  this  problem,  Mr.  Ball  ?  Have  you  any- 
thing to  add  to  what  Mr.  Nicholson  has  said  ? 
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Mr.  Ball.  There  is  just  one  thing,  Senator,  that  we  want  to  say, 
from  the  real  estate  board's  standpoint.  Of  course,  we  have  been 
watching  you  and  your  committee's  work  during  the  whole  session  of 
Congress,  and  what  has  already  been  said  we  can  simply  confirm  iu 
the  strongest  way;  that  we  believe  that  Philadelphia  can  take  care 
of  the  situation,  if  real  estate  investments  can  be  made  mor§  popular: 
and  the  only  point  that  we  want  to  bring  before  your  committee  ib 
this,  that  we  believe  that  a  great  deal  can  be  accomplished  through| 
education. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  population  of  Philadelphia — ^and  we  an 
speaking  especially  of  Philadelphia,  although  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience, as  you  know,  outside  of  Philadelphia  in  connection  with 
housing — ^l)ut  the  situation  in  Philadelphia  is  there  seems  to  be  an 
unpopular  condition  concerning  everything  that  pertains  to  real 
estate.  Before  the  war,  many  of  us  who  have  had  a  long  experience 
in  housing,  if  we  got  anywhere  near  10  per  cent  on  our  inv^estnient, 
as  a  gross  amount,  we  thought  we  were  doing  well;  and  then,  just 
immediately  after  the  war,  a  new;  phrase  came  into  vogue — '^  Dollur 
for  dollar '— meaning  that  a  house  renting  for  $30  dollars  a  month 
would  sell  for  $3^,000,  or,  in  other  words,  12  i>er  cent.  Now,  you  know, 
as  your  committee  has  investigated  the  subject,  that  the  prices  oi 
everything  else  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  living  have  far  outrun 
shelter.  I  think  the  last  figures  given  out  were  49  per  cent — is  that 
right,  Mr.  Miller,  on  shelter? 

Mr.  Miller.  1  am  not  sure. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  shelter  i 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes;  the  increase  in  shelter,  as  a  whole.  I  am  speakin«r 
of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  in  Boston,  and  the  last 
general  figures  given  were  82.2  per  cent  average  in  everx-thinir. 
Clothing  was  high,  at  135  per  cent,  and  shelter  at  that  time  low,  at  -W 
per  cent  only;  and  now  I  have  seen  figures  since,  and  think  they  came 
from  Boston  again,  that  shelter  has  moved  up  to  49. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  mean  by  that,  Mr.  Ball,  the  cost  of  con- 
struction  

Mr.  Miller  (interposing).  The  average  rentals  throughout  the 
United  States? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  if  you  mean  the  average  rentals,  I  think  you 
are  correct. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes ;  I  meant  rentals.  Of  course,  construction  went  con- 
siderably above  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  average  rental> 
have  not  exceeded  50  per  cent  increase. 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  49  were  the  last  figures  we  got.  Now,  the  Phila- 
delphia Real  Estate  Board  believes  that  it  should  endeavor  to  ediv- 
cate  the  community  that  a  new  condition  exists,  and  that  we  can  not 
build  houses  until  rents  are  increased  even  more  than  thev  have  l>een 
at  present.  We  believe  that  that  has  been  the  great  drawback  in  the 
matter  of  building,  and  we  believe  that  to  be  a  matter  of  education. 
because  it  is  useless  for  me  to  dwell  on  the  question  of  the  merits  ofl 
your  bill,  because  we  have  already  indorsed  it  through  our  national 
association,  and  the  Philadelphia  Real  Estate  Board,  as  a  component 
part  of  that  body,  has  also  indorsed  it ;  and  we  can  simply  reiterate 
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what  Mr.  Nicholson  has  said  concerning  that  end  of  it,  and  we  are 
perfectly  willing  to  do  that ;  but  the  gentleman  who  is  representing 
our  legislative  committee  will  possibly  have  something  to  say  on  that 
;>core.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  what  we  need  to-day  is  real 
education  along  the  line  that  a  new  condition  exists,  and  until  that  is 
grasped  by  the  general  public  we  will  not  be  able  to  build  the  houses 
that  we  ought  to  build  in  order  to  put  Philadelphia  back  into  the  same 
shape  she  was  in  1910. 

Now.  I  will  run  over  the  figures  quickly  and  not  give  them  in  too 
much  aetail.  The  increase  in  our  population  from  1910  to  1920  has 
been  17.7  per  cent,  and  during  that  time  the  house  increase  has  been 
practically  the  same.  If  the  census  is  correct,  and  some  of  us  ques- 
tion it  because  from  1910  to  1920,  with  this  great  influx  of  war 
workers,  we  only  increased  17.7  per  cent,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
during  the  decade  preceding,  from  1900  to  1910,  we  increased  19.7 
er  cent,  and  there  was  possibly  an  overbuilding  before  the  war. 
Ir.  Nicholson  spoke  about  eight  to  ten  thousand  houses ;  10,222  was 
the  greatest  number  of  houses  built  in  any  one  year,  and  the  period 
of  10  years  preceding  1915  showed  an  average  of  a  little  less  than 
8,000  houses ;  so  that  if  the  census  is  right  we  are  exactly  in  the  same 
position — ^the  same  ratio  of  the  number  of  people  to  a  nouse — as  we 
were  in  1910,  But  in  1910  the  situation  was  this,  that  there  were  a 
^reat  many  vacant  houses,  and,  if  you  want  me  to  call  it  by  its  right 
name,  the  tenants  were  spoiled  by  the  fact  that  if  they  lived  in  ^Vest 
Philadelphia  and  they  lost  their  job  or  changed  their  job,  and  they 
were  renting  a  house  for  $35  or  $40  a  month-^no  matter  what — thev 
could  duplicate  that  in  any  other  part  of  the  city  without  any  diffi- 
culty. 

We  have  no  "  moving  day  "  in  Philadelphia-  Consequently  it  was 
always  the  case  that  a  great  horde  of  houses  were  vacant,  so  that  if  a 
man  lost  his  job,  or  wanted  to  move  from  one  location  to  anotlier,  he 
could  get  practically  exactly  what  he  had  before  for  tlie  same  money. 
To-day  a  new  condition  is  on,  however,  and  we  can  not  get  what  we 
want.  We  are  trying  to  tell  our  clients,  as  they  come  in,  tliat  you  can 
not  get  what  you  want  to-day;  you  have  got  to  take  what  you  can 
fret;  and  while  there  is  unquestionablv  a  house  shortage,  because 
there  are  not  the  vacant  houses  that  tnere  were  in  1910,  neverthe- 
less a  great  many  people  are  saying  to-day  that  they  can  not  get 
houses  to  rent,  when,  a?  a  matter  of  fact,  in  Fairview  village,  for- 
mtTly  York  Ship  village,  in  the  southern  part  of  Camden,  and  the 
^ame  across  here  in  Bristol,  just  outside  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
there  are  plenty  of  houses.  That  situation  is,  in  my  judgment,  one 
of  education,  and  if  we  can  educate  our  people  to  the  tact  that  there 
are  vacant  houses,  and  that  there  are  some  to  be  rented,  we  will  allay 
the  antagonism  against  the  investor  in  real  estate.  Now,  to  refer 
t'>  a  very  important  side  of  this  proposition,  and  in  furtherance  of 
what  Mr.  Nicholson  said  to  you  about  the  question  of  mortgages^ 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say — I  am  not  a  champion  of  the  Land  Title 
Institution  particularly,  but  proportionately  the  Land  Title  have 
more  real  estate  securities  than  any  other  institution  in  Philadelphia, 
and  there  has  been  a  decided  feeling  against  real  estate  securities,  not 
only  in  the  present  day,  but  formerly  as  well,  because  we  have  made 
a  study  of  the  statistics  as  shown  by  the  returns  to  our  State  banking 
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department,  showing  what  a  very  small  percentage  there  was  in- 
vested by  our  financial  institutions  that  could  invest  in  mortgage 
securities — a  very  small  percentage,  indeed ;  and  I  am  trying  to  find 
out  now,  for  the  board's  sake,  why  we  have  changed  from  our  form 
of  return  which  was  made  in  May  of  this  year.  On  May  4  the  re- 
turns were  ^iven  showing  the  amount  of  mortgage  securities  or  real 
estate  securities  held  by  our  financial  institutions,  which,  of  course, 
does  not  cover  the  banks,  because  the  bank  is  a  national  organization 
and  not  a  State  organization ;  and  the  returns  as  made  on  June  30  do 
not  cover  the  mortgages ;  they  put  their  resources  all  together,  lumped 
it  together.  I 

In  other  words,  there  seemed  to  be,  on  the  part  of  some  a  feelin*,' 
that  there  was  a  hope  that  we  could  secure  from  the  financial  insti- 
tutions greater  aid  and  greater  assistance  in  the  matter  of  financing 
real  estate,  both  old  and  new ;  but  why  that  is  I  do  not  know.  I  have 
written  to  the  State  banking  examiner  to  find  out  why  the  change 
was  made,  because  we  were  simply  checking  it  up,  and  we  have  ha<i 
several  conferences  with  the  heads  of  the  financial  institutions  here 
to  see  whether  we  could  help  to  popularize  the  mortgage  loan.  There 
seems  to  be  something  wron^  with  the  mortgage  loan,  in  addition  to 
what  Mr.  Nicholson  has  said.  It  needs  an  expert's  opinion  as  to 
the  appraisal  of  the  property,  and  it  is  a  slow  process  in  gettin*r 
your  money,  because  of  the  fact  that  in  putting  it  through  the  title 
company  it  will  trike  you  weeks  to  get  it  through.  And  then  comes 
the  question  of  the  rate,  because  on  a  6  per  cent  mortgage,  with  the 
taxes  off.  Federal  and  State,  it  only  gives  about  5.15  per  cent.  That 
is  the  maximum. 

The  Chairman.  I  might  say  to  you,  Mr.  Ball,  that  I  know  a  man 
in  New  York — he  is  a  very  wealtny  man,  whose  income  exceeds  a 
million  dollars  a  year — who  carried  about  $5,000,000  of  his  prop- 
erty, which  totaled  about  $30,000,000,  in  real  estate  mortgages.  His 
net  income  on  his  real  estate  mortgages  amounts  to  about  1.5  per 
cent,  and  he  is  now  taking  his  money  out  of  mortgages  and  puttinir 
it  into  tax-exempt  securities. 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  there  has  been  some  agitation  in  Philadelphia  as 
to  the  calling  of  mortgages,  and  we,  who  are  intenselj  interested  in 
the  real  estate  situation  in  Philadelphia,  have,  we  believe,  prevented 
the  calling  of  mortgages  to  take  up  what  the  financier  thinks  is  a 
better  loan  and  a  better  risk.  Now,  we  simply  wish  to  confirm  what 
Mr.  Nicholson  has  said  about  the  mortgage  situation — ^that  we  be- 
lieve we  can  take  care  of  ourselves ;  and  the  builders  who  will  possi- 
bly have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  while  you  are  still  sitting  here 
will  give  you  the  details  as  to  the  costs  of  building. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Ball.  Now,  is 
Mr.  Cross  in  the  room? 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  EDGAR  G.  CROSS,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  LEGIS- 
LATIVE COMMITTEE,  PHILADELPHIA  REAL  ESTATE  BOARD. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cross,  you  have  heard  Mr.  Nicholson  and  Mr. 
Ball.  Can  you  add  anything  to  what  they  have  said,  or  do  you 
think  they  have  sufficiently  covered  the  situation  ? 
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Mr.  Cross.  They  have  covered  the  ground  very  well,  indeed,  and 
very  fully.  I  am  an  ex- president  of  the  board;  I  am  also  a  director 
of  the  Philadelphia  Co.  for  Guaranteeing  Mortgages,  being  asso- 
ciated with  'Mr.  Nicholson  on  that  board.  I  am  also  a  director  and 
a  member  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  First  Penny  Savings  Fund, 
of  the  city,  where  it  has  been  an  aim  of  the  trustees  for  years  to 
invest  in  mortgage  loans ;  and  in  that  Savings  Fund,  where  we  have 
deposits  of  about  $6,600,000,  we  have  probably  60  per  cent  of  our 
assets  in  first-mortgage  loans.  I  merely  cite  that  to  show  you  my 
connection  with  mortgage  matters. 

I  think  it  would  undoubtedly  be  a  great  help  in  the  working  out 
of  the  present  situation  concerning  our  housing  problem  to  have 
relief  from  a  certain  amount  of  taxation  on  mortgage  interest  re- 
turns. The  real  estate  board  of  this  city  has  favored  the  bill  that 
was  presented  by  yourself,  and  they  were  represented  before  the 
committee  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  is  vice  president  of  the  Land  Title  & 
Trust  Co.,  or  this  city.^  We  have  also  seen  various  interests  in  con- 
nection with  that  bill  here  in  this  city,  but  it  seemed  that  we  did  not 
^et  very  much  encouragement  as  to  the  passage  of  the  act ;  but,  un- 
doubtedly, at  the  present  time  it  would  be,  I  think,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal factors  in  assisting  the  home  buyer  to  have  a  sufficient  amount 
of  available  cash  to  finance  the  purchase  of  homes. 

My  business  is  largely  confined  to  investing  with  the  individual 
mortgage  buyer;  not  so  much  with  the  companies,  although  with 
some  institutions,  it  is  true.  Their  attitude  to-day  is  that  they  can 
secure  more  return  in  income  from  their  investments  in  other  lines, 
and,  consequently,  they  are  not  in  the  market  for  mortgage  loans. 
Now,  that  deprives  the  broker,  and  it  deprives  the  owner  who  is 
anxious  to  sell  to  buyers,  and  there  are  a  great  many  transactions 
to-day  under  sale  agreement  that  probably  will  not  be  consummated, 
because  people  can  not  secure  enough  money  to  buy ;  and  that  applies, 
in  a  measure,  to  the  second-mortgage  loans  in  the  building  associa- 
tions. The  building  associations  in  Philadelphia  are  all  overloaned 
to-day;  but  it  would  undoubtedly  be  a  great  assistance  if  we  could 
have  a  relief  of  the  tax  upon,  say,  $40,000  of  mortgage  loans.  It 
would  bring  back,  to  my  mind,  the  individual  investor  who  hereto- 
fore always  looked  upon  mortgage  loans  in  this  city  as  prime  invest- 
ments. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cross,  the  great  objection  to  exempting  the 
income  on  mortgages  from  taxation  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  would 
increase  the  exemptions  further,  and  that  it  would  afford  the  men 
of  large  income  an  opportunity  to  get  free  from  taxation,  which 
they  are  doing  to-day,  under  present  conditions,  largely,  however. 
Now,  for  that  reason,  it  would  be  impossible,  in  my  opinion,  to  com- 
pletely exempt  incomes  on  all  mortgages  on  real  estate  from  taxation, 
because  that  would  be  immediately  taken  advantage  of  by  the  men 
of  large  means.  If  we  exempted,  for  instance,  all  incomes  on  mort-' 
padres  from  taxation,  we  mignt  have  a  $5,000,000  mortgage  on  some 
building  in  this  city,  or  a  $2,000,000  mortgage,  and  some  man  of 
large  wealth  would  grasp  that  right  away,  and  he  would  be  exempt 
from  taxation  on  that  investment. 

It  may  be  possible,  however,  it  seems  to  me,  when  the  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  from  the  States  throughout  the  country  come  to 
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understand  that  this  is  a  real  pressing  question,  to  pass  some  limited 
measure  like  the  one  that  I  have  introduced.  This  bill,  as  many  of 
you  know,  simply  exempts  the  sum  on  $40,000  worth  of  mortgages. 
In  other  words,  if  a  man  has  $40,000  in  mortgages  and  he  nets  6  per 
cent,  that  means  an  income  of  $2,400  a  year.  Now,  if  his  income  is 
$2,000  or  $5,000  or  $100,000  or  $5,000,000  a  year,  he  simply  has  that 
$22400  in  the  Way  of  relief  from  income  taxes. 

Mr.  Cross.  That  would  be  an  inducement,  I  should  think. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not,  I  believe,  be  much  of  an  inducement 
to  the  big  man,  because  that  would  not  amount  to  anything  with  him. 
Suppose  that  the  tax  were  20  per  cent  on  $2,400;  it  would  only 
amount  to  $480,  and  that  would  not  mean  anvthing  particularly  to 
a  man  of  wealth;  but  to  the  farmer,  the  small  merchant,  the  small 
shopkeeper,  the  mechanic,  the  workingman,  who  happens  to  have  a 
thousand  dollars  in  bank,  or  two,  three,  or  four  thousand  dollars,  it 
would  mean  that  he  could  take  his  savings  and  purchase  with  them  a 
tax-exempt  security;  and  that  would  encouoage  everybody,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  put  their  savings  into  real  estate.  A  man  who  buys  a  little 
home  and  pays  three,  four,  five,  or  even  ten  thousand  dollars  for  it, 
struggles  to  the  last  ditch  to  save  it,  and  only  in  very  rare  instances 
does  he  lose  it ;  and  then  the  man  who  has  loaned  the  money,  or  the 
institution  that  has  loaned  the  money,  always  gets  his  money  back :  if 
they  have  the  courage  to  buy  the  property  they  get  out  finally  in  any 
event, 

Mr.  Cross.  That  is  true  here.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  known  of  some  cases  where  men  loaned  on 
large  investments  in  tenements  or  factory  properties  and  sustained 
a  loss,  but  not  on  small  dwelling  houses. 

Mr,  Cross.  Our  interest  to-day  is  for  the  home  buyer,  the  man 
who  is  buying  a  little  house — three,  four,  five,  six,  or  eight  thousand! 
dollars;  and  it  would  undoubtedy  ease  up  this  tight  money  market 
if  some  abatement  or  relief  in  the  mortgage  tax  could  be  brought 
about. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cross,  you  are  a  real  estate  man  ? 

Mr.  Cross.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  buy  real  estate,  representing  clients,  do  yon 
not? 

Mr.  Cross.  Yes ;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  found  these  excess  profits  laws  and  these 
high  income-tax  laws  tending  to  encourage  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
real  estate,  so  as  to  pass  on  to  the  purchaser  the  taxes  ? 

Mr.  Cross.  In  a  few  cases,  yes;  not  in  the  majority  of  cases,  hov- 
ever. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  think  of  that  yon 
would  care  to  say  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Cross.  I  would  just  like  to  say.  Senator,  in  regard  to   this 
mortgage  matter  and  housing  matter,  that  so  long  as  this  is  not  a 
local  situation,  that  personally  I  and  the  real  estate  board  believe 
that  the  Government  should  assist  from  a  national  standpoint,  l>e 
cause  it  is  a  great  calamity  that  we  are  facing. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  for  coming  here,  Mr.  Cross.  Now, 
is  Mr.  Crawford  in  the  room,  please? 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  DAITIEL  CRAWFOBD,  JB.,  PBESISENT,  PHILA- 
DELPHIA  OFEBATIVE  BHILDEBS'  ASSOCIATIOIT,  FHILASEL- 
PHTA,  PA« 

The  Cttatrmak,  Mr.  Crawford,  you  are  engaged  in  the  building 
business? 
Mr.  Cbawford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairmak.  You  are  president  of  an  organization  of  men  who, 
as  I  would  term  it,  build  for  the  market? 

Mr.  Crawford.  They  build  most  of  the  small  dwelling  houses  that 
ire  erected  in  the  city. 
The  Chairman.  And  you  are  engaged  in  that  business  yourself? 
Mr.  Crawford.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  been  for  a  number  of  years? 
Mr.  Crawford.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  that  time  you  have  built  a  great  many 
nouses,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  have  built  possibly  3,500  houses. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  building  any  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Well,  no;  I  have  not  started  any  this  year.  We 
are  completing  about  150  houses  started  last  year.  Very  lew  of  the 
builders  have  started  any  new  work  this  year,  owin^  to  the  peculiar 
c^mditions  existing  in  this  city.  The  operative  builders  for  many 
years  in  this  city  have  made  a  business  of  constructing  houses  in 
iar«re  numbers,  and  down  through  a  period  of  many  years  we  have 
'^^en  able  to  gather  together  a  class  of  workmen  who  were  specialists 
in  the  construction  of  small  dwelling  houses,  with  the  result  that  we 
Tere  able  to  build  in  this  city  the  average  small  dwelling  house  at 
fully  20  j>er  cent  less  than  it  could  be  built  in  your  city,  for  instance. 
I  say  that  because  I  have  had  some  experience  over  there  in  the  con- 
struction of  small  dwelling  houses  recently  and  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  comparison. 

When  the  war  came  on  it  changed  our  conditions  here  materially. 
The  slowing  up  in  the  construction  of  small  dwelling  houses  sent 
those  workmen  into  other  elates  of  construction  and  it  increased  the 
wage  scale  and  practically  did  away  with  the  piecework  job.  Many 
of  the  houses  previous  to  the  war  that  were  erected  in  this  city  were 
erected  on  that  basis — on  piecework  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see — how  was  that  done  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Well,  take  the  carpentry  work;  you  would  give  a 
man  a  certain  sum  for  putting  the  houses  under  roof. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  would  furnish  the  material  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes ;  we  would  furnish  the  material,  and  he  would 
pet  a  certain  sum  for  putting  the  roof  on. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  a  two-story  brick  house  ? 

Mr.  Craw^ford.  Yes.  The  laying  of  the  floors  would  be  a  job  for 
another  man.  The  studding  of  the  house  would  be  a  job  for  another 
man.  They  were  all  specialists  in  their  various  lines.  The  trimming 
of  the  house  would  be  a  job  for  another  man,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  sublet  the  labor  only  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  furnish  the  material  ? 
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Mr.  CuAAVFORD.  Yes,  all  material;  and  that  largely  accounted  for 
the  possibility  of  producing  the  houses  at  such  a  low  figure. 

The  Chairai AN.  Then  you  would  also  contract  out  the  brick-mason 
work,  the  labor  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes ;  at  so  much  per  thousand  ,  or,  in  some  cases,  at 
so  much  per  house. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  plumbing? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Generally  the  plumber  furnished  his  material. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  plastering? 

Mr.  Crawford.  The  plasterers  generally  furnished  the  material 
for  the  plaster. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  contract  out  senarately  the  bath- 
room tiling? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  mantles  and  your  gas  tixtures? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  the  rest  of  the  little  items  by  them- 
selves? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes.  That  process  was  largely  eliminated  by  the 
work  during  the  war,  and  that  of  itself,  aside  from  the  increase  in 
wages,  has  increased  the  cost  of  the  small  dwelling  house  in  this 
city  fully  20  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you  that  the  war  and  the  rearrange- 
ment of  labor  and  its  change  of  location  have  completely  altered  con- 
ditions, and  that  has  materially  added  to  the  cost  of  building. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead  now,  Mr.  Crawford. 

Mr.  Crawford.  So  that  for  war  purposes  there  were  plans  pn>- 
vided  or  prepared  in  this  city  for  houses  for  the  Hog  I^and  ship- 
workers,  for  instance.  Those  houses  were  built,  imder  contrac't 
prices,  for  about  $3,000 — ^the  cost  of  construction  includinsr  the 
builder's  profit. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  those  brick  houses? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes;  along  Elmwood  Avenue.  I  think  I  am  safe 
in  saying  that 'those  houses  are  fully  as  good  as  other  houses  erected 
on  the  cost-plus  plan  at  double  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  good  job  for  the  Government- 
Mr.  Crawford.  It  is  the  only  job  in  the  country  that  has  returned 
to  the  Government  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  and.  I  told  them  so  when  T  saw  the  houses  i 
course  of  erection. 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  house  at  $3,000  could  have  been  built  previous 
to  the  war  for  about  $1,600  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  how  much  would  it  cost  now  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  About  $6,500.  So  that  bears  out  the  statement 
that  construction  to-day  is  a  hundred  per  cent  over  the  c^st  of  war 
time  construction,  and  war-time  construction,  we  used  to  say,  -with  v 
was  fully  75  per  cent  above  normal  times. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  if  you  were  ^ino 
to  build  houses  of  the  character  that  you  have  referred  to  that  it 
would  now  cost  $3,000  to-day,  as  compared  with  $1,600  before  tht 
war? 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  mean  to  say  exactly  that ;  yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairmax.  And  that  has  been  brought  about  by  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  construction  work? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Such  as  the  subletting  to  which  you  referred,  and 
which  vou  can  not  do  now  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes.  As  an  illustration,  I  might  say  that  I  have 
built  hundreds  of  those  houses  with  a  carpenter  work  cost  of  not  over 
$150,  and  within  the  past  year,  just  finished — just  finishing  now — 
I  am  finishing  some  houses  now  that  are  costing  me  $500  for  that 
one  item  of  labor  alone. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  plumbing  item? 

Mr.  Crawford.  In  the  average  small  dwelling  house? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Craw^ford.  To-day  it  will  run  around  $750. 

The  Chairman.  As  compared  to  about  $200  formerly? 

Mr.  Crawford.  $230  to  $250. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  masonry  costs — the  brick?  What 
ire  vou  paying  for  brick  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  We  are  paying  $22  a  thousand  for  brick  to-day 
ihat  we  formerly  bought  for  $6.50  and  $7. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  delivered  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes ;  delivered  on  the  job. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  paying  for  brick  labor  to-day? 

Mr.  Crawford.  For  brick  labor  to-day  the  rate  per  hour  is  $1.30. 

The  Chairman.  As  compared  to  what  formerly  ? 

^Ir.  (^it.vwFORD.  That  is  for  the  mechanic,  and  $1.10  for  the  laborer. 

The  Chairman.  Our  union  scale  of  wages  is  $10  a  day. 

Mr.  Crawford.  You  are  lower  than  we  are  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  And  our  labor  is  $7. 

^Ir.  Crawford.  Yes.  Your  labor  has  increased  recentlv.  I  think 
dir  labor  to-day  is  $8. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  me  ask  you,  is  the  mason  labor  as  effi- 
ient  as  it  was  before  the  war? 

ilr.  Crawford.  No ;  it  is  not.  I  might  say  that  that  condition  was 
me  up  to  approximately  two  months  ago.  There  has  been,  however, 
great  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  the  workmen  within  the  last 
wo  months,  because  they  can  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
>mstruction  in  this  city  is  practically  at  a  standstill,  and  while  I 
lave  no  hope  for  much  of  a  reduction  in  wages — ^in  fact,  I  do  not  be- 
leve  that  we  can  hope  for  much  of  a  reduction  in  wages,  when  we 
onsdder  the  report  recently  sent  out  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
t  Wa.shiiigton  showing  the  average  increased  cost  of  living  in  Phila- 
elphia  has  been  113.5  per  cent;  but  we  must  have  a  more  efficient 
av's  work  in  order  to  produce  a  house  at  a  price  that  the  publie 
an  afford  to  pay. 

The  operative  builders,  of  course,  knew  the  conditions  early  last 
pring,  as  well  as  anybody  did.  We  held  a  meeting,  and  the  question 
ras  raised  as  to  whether  we  should  buy  or  build.  We  knew  that  the 
ahie  of  existing  realty  was  going  to  increase  materially,  probably 
efore  the  broker  or  before  anybody  else  did,  because  we  were  in 
onstant  to^ch  with  the  market  {  but  our  members  held  a  conference,, 
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and  they  decided  that  our  function  was  to  build,  and  we  put  our 
money  into  many  hundreds  of  houses,  the  contracts  for  which  were 
made  at  prices  ruling  about  100  per  cent  above  the  old  standard ;  and 
those  houses  were  finished  on  that  basis ;  and  there  are  many  houses 
in  this  city  to-day  that  formerly  sold  for  $3,000  that  are  being  offered 
for  $6,000.  Those  houses  could  not  be  replaced  to-day  to  sell  for  less 
than  $8,000.  Houses  at  $5,000— that  were  built  for  $5,000— are  being 
offered  at  $10,000,  and  they  could  not  be  replaced  to  sell  for  less  than 
$12^500  or  $13,000. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  being  disposed  of? 

Mr.  Crawford.  No;  the  public  nas  the  peculiar  thought  that  those 
prices  are  excessive.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  willing  to  throw  ray 
books  open  for  inspection  to  anybody  who  wishes  to  look  at  them. 

The  UHAiRMAN.  Is  that  what  is  back  of  it  all,  the  fact  that  the 
builder  to-day  has  got  to  compete  with  every  other  existing  building! 
He  is  different  from  a  man  who  manufactures  shoes,  that  wear  out, 
or  a  farmer  who  raises  his  crops — a  product  that  is  consumed — or  a 
man  who  makes  anything  else  that  passes  out  of  existence  when  it  is 
used.  The  builder  who  builds  to-day  is  really  competing  with  the 
buildings  that  were  built  last  year,  and  every  other  house  that  vas 
built  before? 

Mr.  Crawtord.  That,  of  course,  is  what  is  retarding  construction. 
No  man  is  going  to  go  to  work  to-day  and  build  houses  that  will  cost 
him  $9,500,  when  he  is  offering  the  same  house  at  $7,500. 

The  Chairman.  Just  like  the  case  that  I  cited  a  moment  ago  of  a 
man  who  built  a  house  that  cost  $145,000  that  he  could  sell  for  $200,- 
000,  and  that  would  cost  $300,000  to  replace  to-day. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Our  cost  to-day  is  averaging  about  270  per  cent 
increase  on  the  old  cost.  We  hope  to  bring  that  down  by  the  spring 
to  250  per  cent.  In  other  words,  while  the  house  that  formerly  cost 
us  $4,000  will  cost  us  $10,800  to-day,  we  hope  that  by  the  spring'lalwr 
will  see  the  advantage  of  giving  a  better  day's  work,  and  tnat  we  will 
be  able  to  iron  out  some  of  the  wrinkles  that  exist  to-day,  so  that  ve 
can  produce  a  house  of  that  type  for  $10,000,  but  we  have  but  little 
hope  of  producing  it  for  less  than  that  for  many  years  to  come,  be- 
cause of  the  program  of  heavy  construction  that  is  being  formulated 
in  this  country.  In  this  city  there  are  tentative  plans,  at  least  afoot 
for  some  heavy  construction ;  and  in  your  city  now  you  have  a  pro- 
gram of  heavy  construction  that  is  absorbing  all  of  your  labor,  and 
that  is  ffoing  to  happen  in  this  city  next  year,  in  my  belief. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  right  about  that. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  thank  you. 

The  Qhairman.  I  have  given  some  study  to  this  subject  myself;  in 
fact,  my  experience  has  been  somewhat  along  the  same  line  as  your 
own. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  have  been  trying  to  help  you  and  ever^' 
other  man  in  your  line  by  bring:ing  about  better  transportation  facili- 
ties for  the  handling  of  building  material  to  the  market.  If  even- 
other  commodity  has  priority  over  sand,  gravel,  cement,  and  lumber, 
naturally  there  \vill  be  a  shortage  in  those  materials  and  the  prices 
will  be  higher.  Now,  do  you  believe  that  if  we  could  have  an  easy 
flow  of  building  material  of  every  character  into  this  market  that 
competition  would,  in  some  degree,  help  you  in  your  buying! 
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Mr.  Ckawford.  I  doubt  if  it  would  reduce  the  price  much  below  the 
prices  that  have  been  ruling  for  the  last  two  months,  because  of  the 
increased  cost  of  transportation — ^the  freight  rates,  of  course,  neces- 
sarily are  added — and  while  there  may  be  some  benefit  to  come  from 
an  easy  flow  of  materials,  that  has  not  troubled  the  operative  builder 
to  a  very  great  extent  in  thife  city.  We  have  not  been  operating  to  an 
extent  that  would  absorb  very  much  material^  and  we  use  a  great 
deal  of  local  material.  We  quarry  stone  near  our  jobs  for  the  cellar 
walls,  and  bricks  are  made  in  the  city  and  delivered  by  team  from  the 
yards.  The  lumber,  of  course,  must  be  shipped  in ;  but  I  do  not  look 
for  much  of  a  reduction  in  lumber,  because  of  the  cost  of  production. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  lumber  at  the  mill  has  been  materially  de- 
creased in  price? 

Mr.  Crawford.  At  what  mills  ? 

The  Chairman.  At  the  Southern  mills.  Recently  at  a  meeting  in 
New  York  of  the  larger  building  material  mccnuf  acturers,  the  South- 
em  millmen  told  us  that  lumber — timber  at  the  mills — had  decreased 
from  65  to  45,  but  that  had  not  been  reflected  here  yet,  because  the 
local  men  here  or  in  New  York  were  holding  up  the  price  to  get  rid 
of  their  large  stocks  which  they  had  bought  under  the  old  price. 

Mr.  Crawford.  We  have  bought  practically  no  lumber  to  speak 
of  at  $65  to  the  mill.  To  bring  that  lumber  here  and  market  it,  even 
at  $45  at  the  mill,  requires  $66  on  the  job. 

The  Chairman.  Wait  a  moment.  I  think  I  am  wrong  in  my  prices. 
I  think  the  millmen  told  us  that  the  price  at  the  mill  had  gone  to  30, 
even  for  short-leaf  yellow  pine. 

Mr.  Crawford.  What  is  the  price  of  short-leaf  yellow  pine  at  the 
mill  to-day,  Mr.  Lesser? 

Mr.  Lesser.  $45  at  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  I  am  right  about  it. 

Mr.  Crawford.  The  cost  of  short-leaf  pine  on  an  operation  to-day 
is  from  $60  to  $65. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes ;  $45  on  the  car  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Miller.-  And  how  much  at  the  mill? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Thirty-eight.  Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  very 
much  more  of  your  time,  Senator,  but  there  is  just  one  phase  of  this 
whole  thing  that  I  want  to  call  to  your  attention.  We,  in  Philadel- 
phia, have  oeen  particularly  fortunate  in  financing  the  small  home- 
buyer,  from  the  fact  that  we  have  a  great  many  building  and  loan 
associations  that  have  loaned  on  second  mortgage  heretofore.  In 
other  words,  if  we  started  an  operation  of  small  houses,  we  placed  a 
first  mortgage  on  them,  to  which  Mr.  Nicholson  called  your  attention, 
which  represented,  under  the  old  conditions,  and  should  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  about  60  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  of  the  property. 

We  have  found  that  the  average  purchaser  does  not  have  more, 
or  I  daresay  that  80  per  cent  of  the  purchasers  do  not  have  more 
than  20  per  cent  in  cash  to  pay  on  account  of  the  purchase  price.  I 
have  sold  hundreds  of  houses  of  the  small  type  around  $3,000  or 
$3,500  on  a  basis  of  10  per  cent  cash,  and  the  percentage  of  loss  on 
those  second-mortgage  loans  made  by  the  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions, has  been  practically  nil,  as  you  said  a  few  moments  ago,  so 
that  I  would  be  bold  enough  to  say  that  it  was  safe  to  loan  90  per 
cent  on  the  small  dwelling  house ;  but  I  will  reduce  that  figure,  for 
an  average,  and  say  80  per  cent.    I  believe  that  your  bill  should  be 
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increased  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  so  far  as  the  mortgage  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  now  of  my  home-loan  bank  bill  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes ;  your  home-loan  bill.  I  believe  that  that  could 
safely  be  done,  because  of  our  experience.  As  you  said  a  little  while 
ago,  a  man  will  sweat  and  almost  break  his  back  before  he  will  lose 
his  house;  and  while. I  appreciate  the  fact  that  in  any  Government 
scheme  that  may  be  devised  it  would  probably  be  found  objectionable 
to  deal  in  second  mortgages,  I  devised  for  the  Housing  CJorporation 
a  scheme  of  payments  on  some  of  their  houses  here,  whereby  the 
owners — and,  in  fact,  they  used  that  same  plan  over  the  country,  but 
in  this  particular  case  it  was  designed  for  one  of  our  local  jobs — 
where  the  purchaser  pays  10  per  cent,  and  then  pays  1  per  cent 
monthly  on  the  amount  of  the  mortgage,  which  covered  the  under- 
lying basic  charges  of  taxes  and  water  rent,  etc.  I  have  developed 
it  here  on  a  memorandum,  and  if  you  care  for  it,  I  will  be  glad  to 
give  you  a  copy  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Taking  as  a  basis  a  $10,000  house,  I  have  illus- 
trated the  manner  in  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  sell  that 
house,  based  on  a  first  mortgage  of  $5,000  and  a  second  mortgage  of 
$3,000  and  20  per  cent  cash,  showing  a  monthly  expense  of  $79.75. 
Now,  if  your  bill  is  put  through  so  that  the  home-loan  bank  is  estab- 
lished, a  mortgage  could  be  taken  for  80  per  cent  and  3  per  cent  of 
the  principal  paid  off  annually,  which  would  make  a  monthly  charge 
of  $81,  or  about  the  same  as  the  plan  that  we  have  here.     I  have 

veloped  it  here  on  the  basis  of  3  per  cent,  3J  per  cent,  and  4  per 
cem>  We  find  that  most  of  the  purchasers  desire  to  keep  their 
monthly  obligation  down  as  low  as  possible;  but  most  of  them  will 
pay  additional  amounts  as  they  may  be  able.  I  think  the  average 
experience  with  a  second  mortgage  in  this  city  has  been  that  it  has 
been  paid  off  in  6  years,  rather  than  the  full  term  of  12  years.  So 
that  it  would  be  entirely  feasible  and  safe,  in  my  judgment,  for  build- 
ing associations  to  take  a  long-term  mortgage;  and,  based  on  the  3 
per  cent,  it  would  be  paid  off  in  21  years. 

The  Chairman.  Just  leave  that  memorandum,  Mr.  Crawford,  and 
we  will  have  it  incorporated  in  the  record. 

(The  paper  referred  to  by  Mr.  Crawford  is  here  printed  in  full 
below,  as  follows:) 

Plan  used  extensively  in  Philadelphia  for  financing  the  purchase  of  a  home, 

$10,000  house  : 

First  mortgage,  $5,000,  at  6  per  cent $300. 0»> 

Second  mortgage,  $3,000,  15  shares  in  building  and  loan. 
Monthly  building  and  loan  payments : 

Dues  on  shares $15.00 

Interest 15. 00 

Premium  on  loan,  25  cents  per  share 3.  75 

33.75X12_     40;\0i» 

City  tax  on  $8,000,  at  $3  per  hundred 240.  <»» 

Water  rent 12.  U» 


Pays  off  second  mortgage  In  not  more  than  12  years. 
Monthly  outlay  equals  1  per  cent  of  mortgage. 
Many  second  mortgages  paid  off  In  six  years. 


12)     957. 0<« 
79.  Tf. 
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I 

Plan  for  relief  of  housing  situation  at  present  time, 

$10.(jOO  house: 

Mortgage,  $8,000  at  6  per  cent $480. 00 

City  tax,  $8,000  at  $3  per  hundred r 240. 00 

Water   rent 12. 00 

782.00 
Annual  payment,  4  per  cent 320. 00 

$87.67    monthly  X  (12) 1,  052.  00 

Pays  off  entire  loan  in  about  17  years. 

nO.ClOO  house: 

Mortgage.  $8,000  at  6  per  cent 480. 00 

City  tax,  $8,000  at  $3  per  hundred 240. 00 

Water   rent 12. 00 

732.  00 
Annual  payment,  3i  per  cent 280. 00 

$84.34    monthly  X  (12) 1, 012. 00 

Pays  off  entire  loan  in  about  19  years. 

nO.OOO  house: 

Mortgage,  $8,000  at  6  per  cent 480.  00 

City  tax,  $8,000  at  $3  per  hundred 240. 00 

Water    rent 12. 00 

782.00 
Annual  payment  3  per  cent 240. 00 

$S1,00   monthlyX(12) ,     972.00 

Pays  off  entire  loan  in  about  21  years. 

ilr.  Crawford.  There  is  just  one  other  point  that  I  would  like  to 
call  your  attention  to,  Senator.  You  speak  of  the  association  being' 
allowed  to  borrow  60  per  cent  of  the  mortgage  from  the  bank.  I 
feel  that  that  should  be  increased  to  70  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
both  of  those  items  could  be  increased  10  per  cent,  and  in  somer  way 
incorporate  in  your  bill  a  clause  that  will  permit  a  building  and  loan 
association  to  collect  those  basic  charges  monthly.  1  think  that 
would  be  a  very  desirable  feature  of  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two,  Mr. 
Crawford. 

Mr.  Crawtord.  Very  well. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  knowledge,  or  have  you  had  any 
information  that  there  is  a  combination  among  building  material 
men  here  to  raise  prices  or  to  hold  prices  up  i 

Mr.  Crawford.  No.  We  did  have  such  an  intimation  some  time 
ago.  and  we  took  the  matter  up  as  an  association,  but  we  could  not 
find  any  basis  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  JDo  you  not  find  all  plumbers  make  the  same  esti- 
mate on  a  given  house? 

Mr.  Crawford.  No. 

ihe  Chairman.  And  all  the  men  who  do  cement  work  figure  the 
same  way  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  No;  because  perhaps  we  have  been  in  rather  an 
advantageous  position  in  that  respect.  If  our  cement  prices  from 
the  cement  man  ran  too  high,  we  would  simply  do  it  ourselves. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  find  when  you  add  for  a  quotation  on 
brick  that  the  prices  are  the  same,  no  matter  where  you  go? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes;  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  the  prices  on  lumber  are  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes ;  they  vary  very  little. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  ask  A  to  give  you  a  price  on  timber,  he 
will  quote  you  the  same  price  per  thousand  feet  as  B  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  No;  that  is  not  exactly  the  case.  I  have  had 
variations  of  $1  a  thousand  on  estimates  which  I  took  last  spring.  I 
had  plans  prepared  for  an  operation  involving  80  houses,  and  took 
estimates,  and  found  they  were  going  to  run  so  high  that  I  simply 
abandoned  it;  but  I  found  out  that  the  lumber  estimates  averages! 
about  $4  a  thousand  variation,  ranging  anywhere  from  $65  to  $70. 

The  Chairman.  So  jon  do  not  oeheve  that  there  is  any  hard  and 
fast  combination  of  building  material  interests  here  profiteering  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  do  not  think  it  is  affecting  us  because  we  can  go 
out  and  buy  wholesale. 

The  Chairman.  Do  some  of  your  members  buy  wholesale? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes ;  some  of  our  members  buy  in  carloads. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  interested  in  any  building-material  con- 
cern  yourself? 

Mr.  Crawford.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Or  in  any  concern  manufacturing  building  mate- 
rial? 

Mr.  Crawford.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  gentlemen  in  your  line  of  business  borrow 
money  from  the  savings  banks — any  of  tnem  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  No.  Mr.  Nicholson  explained  the  situation  ver>' 
thoroughly.  We  go  to  a  trust  company  doing  a  building  and  loan 
business,  and  an  arrangement  is  made  to  advance  about  80  per  cent 
of  th^  mortgages  on  those  houses,  that  money  being  advanced  as  the 
work  progresses ;  and,  of  course,  when  the  houses  are  finished — and 
sometimes  when  they  are  nearing  completion,  under  former  condi- 
tions, it  was  possible  to  place  the  permanent  mortgages,  thus  realizing 
the  other  20  per  cent.  Of  late,  however,  it  has  been  almost  impossible 
to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  been  the  one  thing,  in  your  opinion,  that 
has,  more  than  anything  else,  retarded  building  here  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  No;  I  would  not  say  that.  I  would  say  that  the  at- 
titude of  the  public  has  had  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  the  difficulty  of 
financing.  The  difficulty  of  financing,  however,  is  serious,  and  it  i< 
imposing  an  additional  expense  on  the  builder  that  is  a  ^reat  hardship. 
We  are  paying  very  high  commissions  to-day  for  placing  mortgages. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Crawford.  In  some  cases  some  of  our  members  havfe  paid  as 
high  as  5  per  cent  for  three-year  mortgages. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  5  per  cent  in  the  way  of  a  bonus  to  the 
broker  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  The  broker  does  not  get  all  of  that.  The  broker 
gets  about  2  per  cent  and  the  other  3  per  cent — well,  that  goes  some- 
where else. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  bordering  on  the  edge  of  the  usury  law  ? 

Mr.  Cra wjxDRD.  Yes ;  but  it  would  be  pretty  hard  to  nail  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  builder  has  the  courage  to  take  the  risk,  it  is 
too  bad  that  the  financiers  and  moneyed  men  of  the  community  are 
unloading  it  on  to  the  builder  and  making  it  more  difficult  for  him  to 
build. 

Air.  Crawford.  That  is  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  I  heard  of  one  case  in  New  York — a  large  struc. 
tare,  a  commercial  building — where  a  man  borrowed  a  million  dollars 
and  received  only  $900,000.  They  took  out  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars as  bonus. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes ;  I  know  that  i^  being  done ;  in  fact,  in  the  past 
some  of  our  building  operations  were  handled  on  that  basis,  but  not 
any  more. 

The  Chairman.  Under  present  conditions,  it  makes  it  much  more 
difficult  for  the  operative  builder  to  do  business  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Surely. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  to  pay  the  high  prices  for  material  and 
labor,  and  then  if  the  man  who  loans  the  money  puts  on  5  per  cent 
more  that  is  pretty  tough. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes.  I  do  not  mind  telling  you  that  the  average  net 
profit  on  an  operation  is  7  to  8  per  cent.  I  nave  had  lots  of  opera- 
tions where  we  made  a  loss,  but  I  do  riot  think  I  ever  had  one  where 
I  netted  more  than  8  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  the  fact  that  you  were  doing  a  large  volume 
of  business  that  gave  you  a  fair  return  at  that  rate? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes;  of  course,  it  is  the  volume  of  business  that 
makes  that  possible. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  high  a  bonus  have  you  heard  of  in  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  have  not  paid  it,  but  I  have  heard  of  5  per  cent 
on  first  mortgage  and  10  per  cent  on  second  mortgage. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  usual  bonus  on  second  mortgages 
under  normal  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Under  normal  conditions  there  is  practically  no 
bonus  on  second  mortgages.  The  building  associations  took  those 
mortgages,  and  you  paid  merely  the  fee  for  the  attorney  for  drawing 
up  the  papers,  which  would  amount  to  $25,  perhaps.  Now,  that  has 
been  brought  about  largely  from  the  fact  that  the  associations  who 
took  loans  on  homes  have  been  restricted  in  their  capacity  to  help 
the  home  buyers,  by  the  banks  making  them  reduce  the  percentage 
of  their  loans.  In  this  State  a  building  and  loan  association  is  per- 
mitted to  borrow  25  per  cent  of  the  value  of  their  free  shares.  The 
banks  have  never  permitted  them  to  borrow  25  per  cent.  They  have 
held  them  to  about  20  per  cent.  At  the  present  time  I  think  it  is 
about  10  per  cent.  So  that  the  building  associations  have  not  been 
able  or  are  not  able  at  the  present  time  to  help  as  they  would  under 
normal  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  on  every  hand  there  is  discouragement? 

Mr.  Crawford.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  operative  builder,  who  has  the  courage  and 
the  patience  to  try  to  get  the  money 

Mr.  Crawfchu).  Yes ;  that  is  the  situation  in  this  city  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  the  banks  of  this  city  and  other 
cities  should  go  the  limit  in  loaning  money  to  the  building  associa- 
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tions— of  course,  always  understanding  that  the  building  and  loan 
associations  protect  the  banks  from  all  loss — and  they  have  plenty 
of  assets  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Crawford.  The  bank  examiners  of  both  the  Nation  and  States 
have  advised  the  financial  institutions  to  keep  all  their  money  in  so- 
called  liquid  securities,  but  the  write-off  that  some  of  them  would 
have  to  make  if  they  marketed  them  to-day  would  startle  the  countr}'. 
TherjB  are  a  lot  of  so-called  liquid  securities  that  are  not  liquid  at  all, 
Decause  they  could  not  get  40  cents  on  the  dollar  for  them  to-da^'. 

The  Chairman.  While  a  real  estate  mortgage  is  not  liquid,  and  i^? 
not  readily  cashed,  it  returns  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes;  always/  Our  savings  funds  are  not  taking, 
in  my  estimation,  the  amount  of  first  mortgage  they  should  take. 
They  collect  from  the  small  fellow  a  few  dollars  at  a  time,  and  I  think 
I  am  safe  in  saying  that  our  large  institutions  do  not  invest  more  than 
10  per  cent  in  mortgages.  There  is  no  reason  on  earth  why  they 
should  not  take  these  small  first  mortgages  on  homes.  They  are  col- 
lecting their  money  from  the  people  who  live  in  those  homes. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  nothing  in  your  State  law  to  forbid 
their  doing  so  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Nothing  at  all.  The  only  point  is  that  they  will 
not  accept  the  value  of  the  houses  that  we  are  offering  for  sale  to-day, 
which  is  25  per  cent  below  the  replacement  cost.  They  tell  us  they 
do  not  think  that  value  is  permanent. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  can  not  compel  them  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  No  ;  of  course  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  comes  down  to  this,  that  the  man  who  takes  the 
risk  of  building  takes  all  the  risk? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes ;  that  is  the  real  situation. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  what  you  are  going  to  do  to  im- 
prove that  situation,  unless  you  can  get  the  people  of  the  city  to 
understand  that  their  building  costs  are  not  going  to  materially 
decline. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Mr.  Calder,  if  we  can  make  a  man  realize  that  he 
must  spend  the  same  percentage  for  his  housing  that  he  is  spending 
for  other  things — ^the  same  percentage  of  increase — it  will  automati- 
cally solve  itself. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  willing  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  diamonds 
and  for  his  amusement,  and  his  clothing,  and  everything  else? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes.  In  my  judgment,  the  Government  made  a 
tremendous  mistake  when  it  built  war  housing  and  rented  it  for 
one-half  what  it  should  have  rented  it  for,  because  it  created  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  a  false  impression  that  real  estate  had  not  ad- 
vanced, when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  had  advanced  more  than  many 
other  commodities.  The  value  of  the  material  which  goes  into  the 
average  house  is  only  about  5  per  cent  of  its  cost.  It  is  all  labor 
from  that  point  on,  and  until  the  time  comes  when  we  can  reduce  the 
cost  of  labor  in  every  industry  we  can  not  reduce  it  in  construction. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Crawford,  the  building  of  homes  for  the  peo- 
ple— ^the  great  mass  of  the  people — ^is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  everybody,  and  it  tends  to  our  social  benefit? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Surely. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  urging  upon  your  legis- 
lature an  exemption  on  all  new  buildings  from  local  taxation  for  a 
jjeriod  of  years? 

Mr.  Crawford.  No;  that  was  a  new  thought  that  you  advanced 
to-dav.     I  had  never  heard  of  that  before. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  think  that  you  people  in  Philadelphia  ought  to 
consider  that. 

Mr.  Crawford.  We  have  taken  that  up  with  the  city  government, 
and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  the  present  mayor  has  indicated  a  rather 
favorable  disposition  toward  it. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  suppose  that  for  the  next  five  years  all 
houses  built  exclusively  for  dwelling  purposes  shall  be  exempt  from 
all  city  taxation — not  the  land,  but  the  improvements — for  a  period 
of  five  years 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  would  be  a  material  help. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  me  discussing  some  time  ago,  perhaps, 
the  shipping  bill  that  we  enacted  at  this  past  session  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  No;  I  could  not  hear  you  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  pointed  out  that  we  had  set  the  precedent 
in  Congress  of  relieving  from  all  excess-profits  taxes  the  income  or 
profits  on  American  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  provided  those 
profits  were  invested  in  the  building  of  new  vessels.  Now,  it  might 
be  some  encouragement  to  you  as  operative  builder  if  we  were  to 
exempt  your  profits  from  all  Federal  taxation,  provided  you  invested 
those  profits  in  other  buildings. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes;  surely. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  would  lose  but  little  in  taxes, 
because  if  you  did  not  build  new  houses  they  would  collect  the  tax ; 
and  if  you  did  build  new  houses  you  would  create  profits  on  the  labor 
and  the  material,  and  in  the  end  it  would  much  more  than  make  up 
the  difference. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Everything  that  is  done  to  reduce  the  builder's 
cost  is  going  to  redouna  to  the  benefit  of  the  purchaser,  because  the 
competition  that  we  have  in  our  business  will  surely  take  care  of  the 
price. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  will  redound  to  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity, the  city,  and  the  State  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Ye&;  surely. 

Mr.  Millar.  Mr.  Crawford,  you  stated,  I  believe,  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  people  are  so  reluctant  to  pay  the  present  prices  for 
housing  was  because  of  the  false  impression  created  by  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  war  in  renting  the  housing  that  the  Government 
built  at  figures  less  than  they  should  have  charged;  and  you  said 
also,  I  believe,  that  financing  was  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  present 
housing  situation?  Now,. have  you  any  other  reason  for  that  condi- 
tion in  mind? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Well,  a  natural  reluctance  to  accept  a  high  cost  is, 
really,  I  presume,  more  to  blame  for  this  condition  than  the  fact 
that  the  Government  rented  those  houses,  and  that  is  merely  inci- 
dental. Those  houses  were  erected  during  a  period  when  there  was 
no  other  construction  going  on,  and  it  gave  to  the  public  the  impres- 
sion that  other  property  should  be  rented  on  the  same  basis. 

The  Chairman.  The  public  does  not  show  any  reluctance  to  pay- 
ing an  increased  price  for  automobiles  and  silk  shirts,  etc.  ? 
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Mr.  Crawford.  As  I  size  up  the  situation,  we  are  on  a  new  level 
of  values.  The  old  suit  of  clothes  that  we  paid  $25  for  five  years  ago 
is  no  longer  an  old  $26  suit  but  it  is  a  $76  suit  now.  The  public  must 
appreciate  that  labor  to-day  is  getting  two  and  a  half  times  what  it 
formerly  received,  on  an  average^  and  the  general  balance  must  be 
higher  to-day — a  new  level — and  m  making  that  level  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  cost  of  housing  must  be  brought  up  in  order  to  be  in  pro- 
portion to  what  it  formerly  was. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  they  must  come  to  that  realization  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  said  a  while  ago  to  another  witness,  the 
difficulty  with  the  housing  situation  ana  the  sale  of  houses  is  that 
we  are  compelled  to  compete  with  every  other  house  that  ever  was 
built. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Our  shoes  wear  out  and  our  clothing  wears  out 
and  we  consume  the  products  of  the  farm,  but  houses  last  sometimes 
for  a  hundred  years,  and  you  have  got  to  raise  the  value  of  the 
houses  that  you  built  five  years  ago  and  sold  for  $4,000  up  to  $12,000, 
as  it  costs  to-day  that  much  more  in  proportion. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Surely. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  why  the  housing  situation  is  more 
difficult  than  any  other  problem  in  oar  whole  rehabilitation  of  the 
Nation's  industrial  activities. 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  I  have  been  willing, 
instead  of  taking  my  vacation,  to  devote  this  summer  to  going 
through  the  country  m  order  to  get  your  side  of  the  story  and  the 
other  fellow's  side  of  the  story,  and  "then  try  to  convince  Congress 
that  this  is  a  great  national  emergency  and  that  for  the  next  few 
years,  at  least.  Congress  must  do  its  part  in  encouraging  the  building 
of  homes  for  the  people.  If  they  do  not,  we  may  be  soon  in  a  situa- 
tion like  the  one  m  England,  where  the  Government  itself  is  subsi- 
dizing construction  by  paying  to  builders  like  you  £70  per  room 
for  building  ho/ises. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes.  I  feel  that  the  most  constructive  measure 
that  you  could  take  to  help  in  this  housing  situation  would  be  your 
bill,  or  some  bill  of  that  nature  that  will  provide  an  outlet  for  the 
permanent  security.  So  far  as  the  builder  is  concerned,  I  think  we 
can  take  care  of  ourselves  through  the  companies  who  do  that  sort 
of  a  business,  and  I  think  it  is  wise  to  do  it.  They  have  expert  in- 
spectors who  go  around  and  allow  you  so  much,  when  you  are  en- 
titled to  it,  and  if  the  Government  were  to  attempt  to  transact  that 
kind  of  business  it  would  probably  cost  ten  times  as  much  as  it  costs 
to-day.  Three  per  cent  is  not  an  unusual  charge  for  a  trust  com- 
pany to  make,  in  my  estimation,  for  that  service ;  but  we  must  have 
an  outlet  for  the  permanent  security  when  the  property  is  completed. 
That  is  absolutely  essential. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  opposed  to  the  Nation,  State,  or  the  mu- 
nicipality building  homes  for  the  people? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Well,  I  am  not  opposed  to  it.  If  they  will  only 
go  ahead  and  do  it,  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  competition  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  think  that  it  is  economically  unsound? 
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Mr.  Crawford.  Yes;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  that  it  is  unwise  for  the  Nation^ 
the  Stat€,  or  the  municipality  to  loan  money  on  mortgage? 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  think  it  is  wise  to  do  that;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  State  to  loan  money? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  think  thit  this  State  can  do  it 
«Bffer  its  present  constitution. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  favor  changing  the  constitution  so 
that  the  State  might  do  that? 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  certainly  would. 

The  Chairman.  You  believe  that  would  be  a  good  thing? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes.    Anv  source,  be  it  city.  State,  or  Nation,  that 
^1  furnish  the  funds  to  finance  this  home-building  program,  the 
i  home  buyer — not  the  builder — is  going  to  be  placed^  a  oig  step  for- 
ward. 

I  The  Chairman.  I  find  that  most  people  are  opposed  to  that  which 
Tou  have  just  agreed  to.  They  favor  any  legislation  that  would  tend 
to  encourage  private  capital  or  the  institution  with  capital  to  loan, 
rather  than  to  have  the  State  itself  loan  it. 

Mr.  Crawford.  If  the  Nation  or  the  State  provides  an  outlet  for 

I  these  mortgages  at  a  rate  that  is  attractive  or  reasonable,  then  the 

private  investor,  if  he  wants  to  invest  in  that  class  of  security,  will 

V  forced  to  accept  that  same  rate  of  return.    It  would  not  shut  out 

the  private  investor  at  all,  but  it  would  provide  an  outlet  on  a  rea- 

lK>nable  basis. 

Mr.  MnxER.  You  stated  a  moment  ago,  I  think,  that  only  about  10 
jier  cent  of  the  savings  deposits  were  loaned  on  real  estate  securities? 

Mr.  Cramtord.  Yes ;  that  is  true,  I  think. 

Mr.  MiujBR.  Have  you  any  idea  in  what  kind  of  securities  the 
people's  savings  are  invested — the  other  90  per  cent  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Most  of  them  in  stocks,  bonds,  or  municipal  bonds ; 
a  good  many  of  them  in  tax-exempt  securities. 

Mr.  MujijsR.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Crawford,  unless  you  have  some- 
thinflr  further  that  you  would  like  to  say  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  "No,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Crawford.  Now,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, the  committee  will  take  a  recess  for  an  hour,  and  will  then 
ct^ntinue  its  hearings  imtil  along  about  5  o'clock ;  and  any  gentleman 
^ho  has  been  invited  to  come  here,  and  whose  name  I  have  not  called, 
we  will  be  glad  to  hear  him  this  afternoon. 

(Whereupon,  at  1.35  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
2.35  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

(At  2.55  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  reassembled,  pursuant  to  the 
taking  of  recess.) 

The  Chairman.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  committee  must  con- 
clude this  hearing  this  afternoon  by  a  quarter  after  5,  and  therefore 
^e  will  ask  the  witnesses  to  discuss  these  matters  to  the  point,  so 
that  we  may  get  all  that  they  know  or  care  to  tell  us  as  directly  as 
possible. 

The  committee  would  now  like  to  hear  Mr.  Ihlder,  if  he  is  in  the 
rrx)m. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  IITLDEK,  SECEETABY,  PHILADELPHIA 

HOUSING  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ihlder,  you  are  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia 
Housing  Association  ? 

Mr.  Ihlder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  association  an  official  one  appointed  by  the 
city  authorities? 

Mr.  Ihlder.  It  is  not.  It  is  composed  of  private  individuals  who 
are  interested  in  the  improvement  of  housing  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  The  membership  of  it  is  composed  of  public- 
spirited  citizens? 

Mr.  Ihlder.  Yes,  Senator;  it  is  composed  of  public-spirited  citi- 
zens who  contribute  to  its  support. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  men  builders  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Ihlder.  In  very  small  proportion. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  committee  some  information 
concerning  the  shortage  of  housing  in  this  city  ? 

Mr.  Ihlder.  I  would  like  to  say,  Senator,  that  our  point  of  view  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  witnesses  who  spoke  this  morn- 
ing. You  will  remember  that  each  of  them  spoke  as  from  his  own 
business  point  of  view,  and  each  of  them  was  concerned  with  what 
would  make  his  business  move  more  rapidly.  We  are  interested  in 
getting  an  adequate  supply  of  good  houses  for  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  is  not  good  business,  from  our  point  of  view,  if  we  fall 
short  of  an  adequate  supply^  no  matter  how  profitable  it  may  heU) 
other  people  or  how  well  business  may  move  within  that  radius.  You 
will  remember  that  Mr.  Nicholson  said,  in  answer  to  your  question, 
that  if  mortgage  money  flowed  freely  that  they  would  be  able  to  take 
care  of  the.  housing  needs  of  Philadelphia.  We  are  inclined  to  ques- 
tion that  because  of  the  tremendous  shortage  at  present.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  we  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  houses  short,  at 
least,  and  some  figures  go  above  that.  The  operative  builders  say 
that  our  six-room-and-bath  house — the  typical  house  of  the  wage 
earner — ^will  cost  rather  above  than  below  $6,000.  I  think  Mr.  Craw- 
ford brought  that  out  this  morning,  too.  That  means  that  we  must 
raise  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  mil- 
lions of  funds,  and  I  wish  that  you  might  have  asked  the  question. 
**Are  you  ready  to  produce  that  amount  of  money,  and  unaer  what 
conditions? "  and  then,  from  our  point  of  view,  we  would  have  had 
an  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  will  you  give  us  the  information,  if  you  can? 

Mr.  Ihlder.  Well,  that  is  the  situation.  Our  present  housing 
shortage  in  Philadelphia  is  estimated  at  from  20,000  to  30,000  houses. 
The  builders  state  that  it  costs  to-day  over  rather  than  under  $6,0(X» 
to  build  a  six-room  house,  the  typical  wage  earner's  dwelling.  At 
this  minimum  price  it  would  cost  from  $120,000,000  to  $180,000,0<K> 
to  meet  our  needs.  Most  of  the  houses  being  erected  are  more  expen- 
sive than  this ;  but,  even  so,  the  number  is  small. 

In  July  permits  for  only  37  dwellings  were  issued.  Of  these,  only 
9  were  for  two-story  houses^  at  an  average  estimated  cost  of  $5,677: 
24  were  three-story  houses,  at  an  average  estimated  cost  of  $10,917: 
and  4  were  tenement  houses. 
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In  June  permits  were  issued  to  only  36  dwellings.  Of  these  only  9 
were  for  two-story  houses,  at  an  estimated  average  cost  of  $6,388 ;  4 
were  for  three-story  houses,  at  an  average  estimated  cost  of  $22,250; 
21  were  frame  structures — a  very  unusually  large  number — at  an 
estimated  average  cost  of  $4,990.  One  was  a  tenement  house  and  one 
a  rooming  house. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1920  only  1^23  permits  were  issued. 
With  the  exception  of  1918,  when,  however,  the  Federal  Government 
began  construction  of  some  2,000  houses,  which  are  not  included  in 
the  city's  figures,  as  no  permits  for  them  were  issued,  this  is  the  lowest 
record  for  many  years. 

In  1915  permits  issued  for  9,503  houses;  and  in  1916,  the  last 
normal  year,  for  7,758. 

So  not  only  are  we  greatly  underbuilt,  but  the  prospects  are,  unless 
some  new  method  of  stimulating  building  is  devised,  that  we  shall 
fall  farther  behind.  Total  figures,  of  course,  do  not  give  an  accurate 
picture.  While  every  class  in  the  community  feels  the  pinch  to-day, 
those  who  feel  it  most  are  the  wage  earners  and  those  on  small  sala- 
ries. For  them,  constituting  as  they  do  the  bulk  of  our  population, 
practically  nothing  is  being  done. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  housing  shortage  has  been  to  diminsb 
our  population.  During  the  war  we  had  a  tremendous  increase  of 
working  population  because  of  the  concentration  of  war  industries 
here.  These  people,  more  or  less,  accepted  poor  living  conditiom: 
temporarily  as  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  war  work.  Yet,  even 
(hiring  the  war  and  with  war  wages,  the  labor  turnover  was  so.  great 
that  the  Federal  Government  was  forced,  reluctlantly,  to  build  houses 
and  so  help  to  stabilize  labor.  When  the  armistice  was  signed  the 
(iovernment  undertook  no  more  building  operations.  Since  then  we 
have  lost  population.  This  loss,  so  far  as  the  native  American  popula- 
tion is  concerned,  will  probably  continue  until  there  is  an  appreciable 
relief  in  the  housing  situation^  From  the  social  point  oi  view  we 
should  watch 'this  decrease  with  thanksgiving,  if  we  are  not  able  to 
I)rovide  proper  housing,  for  it  means  some  relief  for  those  who  stay. 
From  the  industrial  point  of  view  it  is  another  matter.  Those  who 
/TO  because  they  can  not  find  proper  dwellings  for  their  families  are 
apt  to  be  amone:  the  best. 

But  meanwhile,  anothei:  ^ovement  has  begun.  Immigration, 
abnost  suspended  during  the  war,  is  apparently  getting  back  to  pre- 
war volume.  Yesterday's  news  contained  an  item  that  more  than 
5.(H)0  immigrants  are  arriving  dailv  at  Ellis  Island.  A  few  days  ago 
we  were  told  that  great  camps  are  "being  erected  outside  of  Danzig  to 
accommodate  the  thousands  of  refugees  from  Russia  and  Poland 
who  are  awaiting  ships  to  bring  them  to  America,  refugees  destitute 
and  scourged  with  disease.  Even  if  our  representatives  in  Europe 
keep  back  the  obviously  diseased  and  unfit,  those  who  do  come  will 
V-ring  us  many  problems.  A  short  time  ago  we  were  told  that  ships 
irom  Italv  are  loaded  to  capacity  with  immigrants,  and  one  of  our 
immigration  officials  said  that  these  new  arrivals  can  not  compare  in 
phvsique  and  stamina  with  their  prewar  predecessors. 

These  are  the  people  who  are  coming  in  to  take  the  place  of  depart- 
iiur  native-born  Americans.    They  do  not  demand  as  good  dwellings 
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as  do  the  people  we  are  losing,  and  in  that  lies  our  danger.  Dwellings 
already  overcrowded  will  become  more  overcrowded.  The  evils  we 
have  now  will  seem  slight  as  we  look  back  upon  them  three  or  four 
years  hence — unless  we  do  something. 

Though  we  are  to-day  losing  population  we  have  not  and  are  not 
losing  it  fast  enough  to  prevent  the  development  of  conditions  that 
will  remain  to  plague  us  for  a  generation.  Houses  are  deteriorating 
because  it  is  possible  to  rent  or  sell  them  at  a  profit  without  making 
even  the  most  necessary  repairs.  Single  familv  houses  are  being 
converted  into  tenements.  Jrhiladelphia  is  rapidly  losing  its  char- 
acter as  a  city  of  homes,  and  is  becoming  a  city  of  makeshift  tene- 
ments. Houses  designed  for  one  family  are  occupied  by  two  or  more. 
Standards  of  living  are  being  lowered.  Irritation  over  these  condi- 
tions is  widespread  and  is  settling  into  a  deep-seated  discontent  which^ 
unless  the  cause  is  removed,  will  find  expression  in  the  future. 

There  is  no  easy  panacea  for  this  conaition.  We  recognize  that  it 
is  not  local,  that  it  is  not  confined  to  America,  but  is  world  wide. 
We  recognize  that  no  remedies  will  have  full  effect  for  several  years. 
What  we  hope  for  is  that  the  present  compelling  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject will  result  in  something  more  than  superficial  measures  which 
will  make  no  improvement.*  It  is  folly  to  spend  time  or  thought 
trying  to  get  back  to  a  prewar  basis  and  to  the  use  of  prewar  methods. 
Even  before  the  war  those  methods  had  failed.  They  had  given  us 
slums  in  the  richest  country  in  the  world  and  in  an  age  of  unequaled 
prosperity.  The  difference  between  now  and  then  is  not  that  condi- 
tions are  worse,  but  that  a  far  larger  proportion  of  the  community 
is  suffering  from  them.  Now,  that  we  are  awakened  to  the  im- 
portance ot  housing,  we  must  study  the  subject  thoroughly. 

During  and  since  the  war  the  old  methods  of  providing  houses 
broke  down,  and  they  give  no  promise  of  being  revived  sufficiently 
even  to  provide  relief    We  must  look  beyond  them. 

In  Philadelphia  several  promising  beginnings  of  new  methods 
have  been  made,  but  the  trouole  is  that  those  who  are  iii  a  position  to 

five  them  force,  to  make  them  at  all  adequate  to  the  need,  hold  aloof. 
'he  task  is  so  big;  it  means  so  great  a  change  in  attitude  of  mind, 
such  a  revision  of  old  methods,  that  there  is  a  natural  hesitancy  at 
embarking  upon  it.  Each  holds  back  in  the  hope  that  somehow  the 
problem  will  work  itself  out. 

We  believe  that  the  greatest  service  your  committee  can  render 
will  be,  first,  to  present  a  definite,  clear-cut  statement  of  th^  situation 
Avith  its  economical  and  social  effects  to  each  of  such  important 
groups  as  the  banking  interests,  the  manufacturers,  the  merchants, 
the  labor  unions,  as  well  as  to  agencies  obviously  interested,  likse 
the  operative  builders'  association,  the  real  estate  board,  and  the 
housing  association,  and  get  them  to  give  definite,  clear-cut  answers 
to  these  questions:  First,  what  do  you  believe  should  be  done  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  dwellings,  especially  those  for  people  of  small 
means,  and  to  prevent  the  deterioration  of  existing  dwellings?  and. 
secondly,  What  part  will  you  undertake? 

The  modern  manufacturer  or  other  employer  can  no  longer  per- 
suade himself  that  he  has  no  interest  in  the  way  his  employees  are 
housed. 
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The  modern  banker  can  not  persuade  himself  that  an  industrial  or 
business  communitv  where  the  workers  are  badly  housed  is  on  as 
s(iiind  a  foundation  as  one  in  which  the  workers  are  well  housed. 

The  labor  unionist  is  learning  that  it  is  not  hi^h  wages  in  dollars 
that  counts,  but  the  power  to  purchase  those  things  that  make  life 
worth  while. 

This  hearing,  we  hope,  is  but  preliminary  to  another  hearing  early 
in  the  aatninn,  when  these  questions  will  be  answered,  for  this  hear- 
ing was  called  on  such  short  notice  that  no  real  preparation  for  it 
was  possible.  If  you  can  announce  now  the  date  when  you  will  re- 
turn and  will  state  that  at  that  time  you  will  ask  the  different  groups 
to  send  representatives  to  answer  these  questions,  we  believe  that  you 
will  get  results. 

We  also  suggest  that,  meanwhile,  if  you  have  not  already  done  sc — 
and  I  see  that  you  have — ^your  committee  employ  competent  persons 
to  make  a  thorough  studjr  of  such  matters  as  the  present  methods 
of  dealing  in  land  and  their  effects  upon  house  construction ;  present 
methods  of  financing  house  construction  and  their  cost ;  present  sup- 
ply, distribution^  and  facilities  for  transporting  building  materials; 
and  present  operative  methods  of  constructing  dwellings  and  the 
wastes  involved. 

The  cost  of  house  building  to-dav  is  so  high  that  a  good,  new  house 
i>  lieyond  the  reach  of  a  family  of  moderate  means.  The  supply  of 
existing  good  houses  is  utterly  inadequate  to  the  need.  If  it  is  pos- 
?ilile  to  build  houses  more  cheaply,  the  way  must  be  found. 

We  hear  of  plans  to  revise  or  do  away  with  the  taxes  on  mortgages. 
They  would  probably  help,  but  not  enough  to  really  count.  We  hem 
in  land  banks,  such  as  that  in  New  York,  but  we  do  not  hear  that 
the  Xew  York  land  bank  has  solved  the  problem.  We  hear  of  a 
Federal  home-loan  bank,  analogous  to  the  farm-loan  bank.  We  hear 
much  of  State  aid  in  the  form  of  loans  for  house  building,  but  we 
know  that  if  this  is  practiced  on  a  large  scale  without  supplementary 
measures  cheap  State  money  will  be  balanced  by  increased  land 
prices.  We  also  know  from  European  experience  that  this  alone  can 
not  provide  enough  houses.  We  hear  of  Government  ownership  of 
land  to  check  land  speculation,  which  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  improper  housing.  We  hear  of  building  guilds  to 
elioiinate  the  middleman  contractor.  We  hear  of  copartnership 
societies  which  will  supply  the  greatest  lack  in  housing,  proper 
management. 

But  all  these  proposals  are  tentative  or  small  in  scope  or  fail  to 
achieve  their  purpose  because  they  have  not  behind  them  those  strong 
ti-ments  iii  the  community  which  would  benefit  most  from  the 
stal»ility  and  content  due  to  good  housing,  but  which  hold  aloof  be- 
cause tney  do  not  know  the  facts.  If  your  committee  will  produce 
these  facts  and  on  the  basis  of  those  facts  get  the  banking,  industrial, 
'Commercial,  and  labor  groups  to  commit  themselves  to  a  constructive 
policy,  we  believe  it  will  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  solving  the 
housing  problem. 

The  Chaikman.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say,  Mr.  Ihlder  ? 

Mr.  Ihjldeb.  No,  sir,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Now,  is  Mr.  Mason,  of  the 
Commercial  Trust  Co.,  in  the  room  ? 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  H.  MASON,  PRESIDENT,  COMMERGIA] 

TETJST  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mason,  you  are  the  president  of  the  Commer 
cial  Trust  Co.,  of  this  city? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  your  company? 

Mr.  Mason.  $2,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  surplus? 

Mr.  Mason.  Three  million. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  are  your  deposits? 

Mr.  Mason.  Twenty-six  million. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  a  regular  trust  company  and  bankin«] 
business  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  loan  out  :\ny  money  on  real  estate  lx)nd  ami 
mortgage  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  None. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  assist  in  financing  building  and  loan  as- 
sociations? 

Mr.  Mason.  We  do.    We  lend  to  the  building  and  loan  associations. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  money  loaned  to  them  now  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Oh,  yes ;  we  always  have. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  curtailing  those  loans  of  late? 

Mr.  Mason.  I  should  reckon  they  are  larger  to-day  than  they  have 
ever  been. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mason,  your  interest,  of  course,  is  in  a  bank 
that,  indirectly  has  to  do  with  the  development  of  this  great  city 
in  furnishing  funds  for  building  purposes,  and  we  would  be  glad 
if  you  would  tell  the  committee  just  what  you  have  in  mind  that 
you  think  would  be  helpful  in  this  situation. 

Mr.  Mason.  Senator,  I  think  that  wherever  there  is  a  building  op- 
eration, and  there  is  any  necessity  to  provide  houses,  they  can  alway>| 
bormw  the  money,  provided  they  pay  the  market  rate.  Money  is 
just  like  any  other  commodity.  It  has  its  price  in  one  season  or 
another,  so  that  T  do  not  feel  that  there  is  ever  any  difficulty  in  fi- 
nancing such  an  undertaking,  provided  it  is  warranted  and  is  sound. 
Frankly,  T  do  not  think — and  I  say  it  with  great  hesitancy,  because 
I  know  so  little  about  this  thing — that  there  is  such  a  shortage  of 
houses  as  most  people  seem  to  think. 

The  problem,  T  think,  is  the  lack  of  transportation ;  people  can  not' 
get  back  and  forth  to  their  work  unless  they  are  ad^uately  trans- 
ported, and  therefore  they  have  congested  in  the  great  cities.  Take 
the  case  of  New  York,  your  great  Commonwealth,  and  T  suppose 
there  are  possibly  50,000  people  to  be  delivered  in  one  hour  at  tlu' 
Equitable  Life  Building,  at  120  Broadway,  and  perhaps  in  an  hour 
and  a  half  taken  away.  Now,  if  you  can  spread  those  people  out 
through  a  great  community,  the  corner  stone  is  transportation,  antl 
I  think  you  will  have  come  very  near  to  solving  most  ox  your  housing 
problems  in  the  big  cities  if  you  can  provide  adequate  transportation 
facilities  for  the  people. 

Tlie  (^hairman.  Mr.  Mason,  money  is  pretty  tight  for  business 
generally  now,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  Mabon.  I  should  say  it  has  never  been  tighter. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Masox.  Well,  it  is  due  mainly,  I  think,  to  the  strain  on  credit 
luToughout  the  world.  The  world  for  the  past  five  years  has  spent 
is  time  destroying  instead  of  constructing.  Now,  to  replace  that 
>iJormous  destruction  there  will  be  a  strain  upon  credit  for  years  to 

'«me,  I  think;  but,  in  addition  to  that,  I  think  that  all  the  currencies 
•  f  the  world  are  so  inflated  that  there  must  be  a  method  of  orderly 

t-dation.  That  may  be  by  the  restoration  of  credit  or  it  mr.y  l)e  by 
len-  high  rates  for  credit.  I  think  it  is  more  apt  to  be  a  little  but 
"1  i>oth. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  thought  of  a  sales  or  conf^umption  tax  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  I  believe.  Senator,  that  the  excess-profits  tax  was  a 
perfectly  sound  and  proper  tax  for  war  time.  I  lopk  upon  it  as  a 
'ir  tax.  In  peace  times  I  look  upon  it  as  a  very  unsound  tax.  The 
sirtaxes,  as  you  know,  never  produced  the  revenue  that  it  was  thought 
they  would,  because  people  who  were  subject  to  a  very  heavy  surtax 
Wght  nontaxable  securities.  I  am  a  f^at  believer  in  the  raising 
'f  the  normal  income  tax  and  adding,  ]ust  as  Mr.  Kahn  and  many 
*/.hers  have  said,  what  you  may  call  a  sales  tax  or  a  consumption 
Ux.  or  what  not. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Mr.  Kahn  suggested  that  the  maximum  income 
ux  should  he  fixed  at  about  ^^0  per  cent.  He  said  that  if  the  larger 
Iv-nmes  were  charged  more  than  30  per  cent,  then  nobodv  would  be 
particularly  interested  in  going  out  of  his  way  to  invest  his  means  in 
invthinfir  but  tax-e'xempt  securities. 

Mr.  Mason.  I  think  there  is  considerable  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  that  the  higher  incomes  to-day  pay  78  per 
»w.  and  that  requires  an  investment  totaling  24  i)er  cent  to  give  a 
set  income  at  6  per  cent.  He  says  that  men  could  get  6  per  cent  on 
tax-exempt  securities  without  much  difficult v,  if  thev  looked  for 
L:em. 

Mr.  Mason.  And  those  are  coming  out  more  now  than  ever. 

The  Chahcman.  He  also  told  us  that  to-day  there  are  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen  billion  dollars'  worth  of  tax-exempt  securities 
i::  existence  in  this  count rv,  and  that  that  sum  was  about  two  and 
"rit-half  times  as  much  as  existed  previous  to  the  war. 

Mr.  Mason.  I  should  reckon  he  is  right.  I  could  not  answer  posi- 
tively. 

The  Chairman.  He  also  suggested,  for  the  immediate  relief  of 
financing  loans  on  real  estate  mortgages,  and  other  business,  that  we 
repeal  our  usurj'  laws  for  a  period  of  two,  three,  or  four  years,  enact- 
|B<r  legislation  raising  the  legal  rate  of  interesi:,  and  providing  that 
^i  shall  be  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  three  years.  I  thought  per- 
^ps  that  might  DC  a  way  of  bringing  money  into  these  things.  You 
^v  that  the  price  of  money  depends  upon  the  seasons  and  other  con- 
ations ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  danger  in  repealing  the  usuary  law  is  that  it 
Biieht  result  in  calling  in  all  the  existing  mortgages,  or  a  readjust- 
ifient  of  the  interest  rate  on  mortgages  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  I  think,  as  they  fall  due,  the  rate  of  interest  is  being 
failed.    Many  mortgages  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  are 
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drawn  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  then  when  the  time  expires, 
they  simply  run  on  and  on;  but  they  are  subject  to  an  increase  in  the 
rate  of  interest. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  average  rate  on  good  mortgages 
here  in  Philadelphia  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Right  in  the  central  part  of  the  city? 

The  CHAiR^rAN.  Yes ;  up  to  four  or  five  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  I  should  say  4^  to  5  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  now  all  the  renewals  are  at  6  per  cent? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  with  a  bonus  to  secure  the  extension? 

Mr.  Mason.'  I  think  to  negotiate  the  loan  they  probably  will  have 
to  pay  a  commission  to  the  lender. 

The  ChairmAn.  How  high  a  rate  of  commission  is  now  being 
charged  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  That,  I  could  not  answer,  Senator.  I  really  do  not 
know. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  heard  of  some  commissions  in  New  York 
as  high  as  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Mason.  I  should  think  that  was  very  unusual,  because  if  the 
man  had  a  sound  good  proposition,  he  could  go  to  somebody  and 
finance  it  at  much  less  than  that.  Of  course,  it  staggers  a  banker 
when  you  say  "  10  per  cent  commission." 

The  Chairman.  The  loan  that  I  had  in  mind  was  a  million-dollar 
loan — a  large  loan,  and  difficult  to  obtain,  as  you  very  well  know. 

Mr.  Mason.  I  should  think,  sir,  that  if  it  were  on  good  propertv. 
and  the  obligations  were  sound,  that  a  million  dollars  could  be  easily 
borrowed  at  much  less  than  that. 

The  Chair^sian.  Mr.  Nicholson  this  morning  urged  that  we  enact 
legislation  exempting  a  limited  amount  of  mortgages  in  the  hands  of 
individuals  from  Federal  taxation.  What  do  you  think  of  a  sugges- 
tion of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  very  carefully  considered. 
Senator.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  exemption  from  taxation  of  any 
securities.  I  think  the  more  taxes  we  pay,  which  are  sound  and  fair, 
the  better  citizens  we  become.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  legislate  for 
one  security  to  have  a  privilege  that  others  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mason,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  soundness 
of  that  statement,  and  I  agree  with  you,  but  for  the  fact  that  avi» 
seem  to  be,  as  I  judge  from  the  statements  coming  to  our  committoe 
from  all  over  the  countrv,  in  a  verv  serious  situation  concerninir 
housing.  You  have  indicated  a  moment  ago  that  you  thought  per- 
haps these  statements  were  exaggerated,  and  T  have  felt  perha]>s 
that  they  were,  too.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  there  should  be  less 
demand  in  your  city  than  in  most  cities  for  housing,  because  this 
is  one  of  the  places  where  the  Government  erected  a  lot  of  houses  of 
a  permanent  character,  and  that  ought  to  relieve  the  situation  here 
considerably.  We  have  not  had  anything  of  that  kind  in  New  York 
or  in  other  cities  where  the  situation  is  acute ;  but  there  is  an  emer- 
gency now.  I  put  that  question  to  Mr.  Kahn  the  other  day,  and  he 
rather  answered  about  as  vou  did.  He  said  if  there  were  a  real 
emergency  perhaps  we  might  enact  a  law  that  would  limit  to  some 
degree  the  amoimt  to  be  exempted.    He  rather  suggested,  somewhat 
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to  my  surprise,  that  perhaps  for  a  year  or  two,  or  three  or  four  years, 
we  might  permit  the  State  or  the  city,  if  there  were  a  real  emergency, 
where  there  was  no  money  to  provide  for  housing  rather  than  to  have 
the  State  or  the  city  go  into  the  building  of  houses  to  loan  money 
on  bond  and  mortgage.  I  do  not  believe  in  that,  and  I  would  not 
want  to  see  it  done.  1  had  rather  exempt  the  income  on  the  invest- 
ment from  taxation  to  a  limited  degree. 

Mr.  Mason.  Senator,  if  I  may  be  so  bold,  I  think  perhaps  there  is 
an  emergency.  We  are  short  of  houses,  no  doubt ;  but  we  have  met 
a  great  many  emergencies  in  the  past  five  years,  and  I  think  we  are 
just  as  well  fitted  to  do  it  to-day.  FranWy,  I  do  not  think  that 
emergency  legislation  is  a  very  good  thing,  because  if  you  once  give 
people  a  certain  privilege  and  then  attempt  to  take  it  away  from 
them  they  resent  it  frightfully.  In  so  far  as  the  municipality  and 
the  Commonwealth  or  the  Feaeral  Government  going  into  building 
operations,  with  the  greatest  respect  for  all  of  you,  I  think  that  the 
sooner  the  Government  goes  out  of  business  of  all  kinds,  the  better 
for  the  Government  and  for  the  citizen. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  quarrel  with  you  on  that.  As  a  practi- 
cal business  man  I  am  opposed  to  the  Government  being  in  business. 
Mr.  Mason.  I  think  that  during  the  war  just  what  you  did  down 
there,  in  a  general  way  I  would  say,  was  absolutely  right.  We  had 
a  big  job  to  do,  and  I  think  our  Representatives  in  Washington  did 
splenclid  work — I  do  not  care  whether  they  were  Democrats,  Repub- 
licans, or  what  not :  they  were  real  men,  from  my  point  of  view. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mason,  has  your  attention  Deen  called  to  the 
shipping  bill  that  Congress  recently  passed  ? 
Mr.  Mason.  The  Jones  bill,  is  that? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mason.  I  have  heard  something  of  it.  I  have  never  read  it. 
I  have  heard  men  who  were  interested  in  shipping  say  it  was  one 
of  the  greatest  constructive  pieces  of  legislation  that  had  been  done 
in  that  line  for  many  years. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Would  you  think  it  wise  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  next  five  years,  as  an  emergency  measure,  that  any  man  who  would 
build  a  house  for  dwelling  purposes  and  sell  it  should  be  exempt 
from  all  profit  taxes,  provided  the  profits  were  invested  in  the  build- 
ing of  new  houses?  That  was  a  good  thing  for  the  ship  business, 
which  we  are  trying  to  build  up ;  and  if  there  is  a  real  need  for  the 
building  of  homes  to  supply  shelter  for  the  American  people,  why 
would  that  not  be  a  wise  expedient  ?  But  I  suppose  if  we  do  that  the 
farmer  will  come  along  and  want  his  profits  exempted  for  the  next  five 
years  from  taxation,  on  the  theory  that  we  need  food. 

Mr.  Mason.  You  probably  know  a  lot  more  about  the  farmer  than 
I  do,  but  I  think  a  lot  of  other  people  would  come,  too.  I  think 
the  banker  would  come. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Mason,  here  is  a  way  of  helping 
the  situation,  if  there  is  an  emergency — and  I  know  that  there  is  one 
in  New  York  City — by  encouraging  men  to  build  houses,  if  we  say 
*  go  ahead  now  and  run  the  risk,  and  if  you  make  anything  we  will 
lot  take  it  away  from  you." 

Mr.  Mason.  Senator,  I  might  say  that  I  think  that  is  an  excellent 
principle,  but  I  really  believe  that  that  should  come,  in  a  broad  sense, 
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to  every  business.  AVe  want  construction  not  only  of  houses,  but  of 
everything,  and  the  elimination  of  excess-profit  taxes,  as  I  see  it. 
would  greatly  aid  in  that  matter,  and  as  we  all  get  to  work  and  pro- 
duce a  man  will  not  be  fearful  of  building  his  home;  he  will  need  no 
inducement  to  build  it,  if  in  his  business,  instead  of  paying  an  enor- 
mous tax,  which  was  perfectly  proper  during  the  war,  in  my  opinion, 
he  wiU  have  that,  and  he  will  not  fear  his  oepreciation  in  construct- 
ing a  home  either  for  himself  or  his  son  or  his  daughter,  or  whoever 
it  may,  be.  I  have  a  very  strong  feeling,  sir,  that  if  the  next  Con- 
gress, as  I  believe  it  will,  will  adjust  taxes  to  peace  times,  rather  than 
to  war  times,  many  of  the  emergencies  in  this  situation,  as  well  as  in 
others,  will  clear  up  by  giving  Father  Time  and  the  common  sense 
of  the  American  people  a  chance,  without  what  I  caU  rather  emer- 
gency and  special  legislation,  which  I  think  is  unsound. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Mason,  Judge  Elliott  sometime  ago,  when  he  was 
an  attorney  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  drew  a  measure  which 
would  give  the  governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  the  power  to 
direct  the  investment  of  long-term  deposits  into  long-term  channels, 
on  the  theory  that  it  was  sound  banking  to  keep  long-term  deposits  in 
long-term  investments  and  short-term  deposits  in  short-term  invest- 
ments; and  in  discussing  that  matter  with  a  number  of  bankers  I 
have  been  informed  that  there  is  an  accumulation  of  some  $2,()00,- 
000,000  in  the  savings  departments  of  national  banks  which  were 
long-term  deposits,  which  are  now  being  used  for  speculative  com- 
mercial purposes. 

Do  you  approve  of  the  practice  of  using  long-term  deposits  for 
short-term  loans? 

Mr.  Mason.  May  I  ask  a  question  there  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Mason.  When  you  say  "  long-term  deposits,"  most  savings 
deposits  are  subject  of  from  10  to  30  days'  notice  of  withdrawal,  so 
that  I  do  not  look  upon  those  as  "  long-term  deposits."  Frankly,  I 
think  that  any  bank  that  is  doing  a  commercial  business  should 
always  keep  itself  in  liquid  shape.  I  think  the  funds  should  come 
from  other  sources — ^investing  companies,  like  the  great  life  insurance 
companies — the  mortgage  fimds,  1  mean — ^but  the  commercial  bank ; 
it  would  not  appeal  to  me,  sir,  to  see  them  go  into  the  mortgage 
business.  I  think  that  is  another  business,  and  I  think  there  are 
ample  funds  elsewhere  to  handle  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  that — that  the  commercial  banks, 
whose  funds  must  be  kept  available  for  taking  care  of  the  immediate 
requirements  of  depositors,  should  not  invest  their  deposits  in  long- 
term  investments ;  but  do  you  not  think  that  the  savings  banks  gen- 
erally, who  have  the  savings  of  the  people,  should  reserve  that  money 
for  long-term  loans  ? 

Mr.  SIason.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  go  into  that,  but 
it  would  not  appeal  to  me — a  suggestion  to  legislate  that  it  must  go 
into  that  or  that  it  must  not  go  into  something  else.  Each  com- 
munity. Senator — and  you  know  this  better  than  I  do,  perhaps — has 
its  own  peculiarities  and  its  own  ideas  about  what  may  be  good  for 
it;  and  what  may  be  very  fine  in  one  place  may  be  very  bad  in  an- 
other place ;  and  I  rather  feel  that  the  business  common  sense  of  the 
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l>eople  who  are  rmining  the  business  of  those  communities  is  better 
than  the  making  of  restrictive  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  In  New  York  State  our  savings  banks  are  required 
to  loan  a  percentage  of  their  deposits  on  bond  and  mortgage — first 
mortgages  on  improved  real  estate.  It  is  the  practice  for  them  to  loan 
about  from  60  to  60  per  cent.  That  is  the  custom.  Now,  I  find  that 
Ls  not  the  custom  in  other  States. 

Mr.  Mason.  That  provision  is  in  the  new  law  that  was  passed,  I 
presume,  there  ? 

The  Chair3ian.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mason.  In  my  humble  opinion  New  York  has  the  best  banking 
^>tate  law  that  1  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  operate  very  well.  I  know  that  the 
life  insurance  companies — particularly  the  Metropolitan — and  the 
savings  banks  in  New  York  are  loaning  about  all  the  money  that  is 
going  out  on  bond  and  mortgage  to-day. 

Mr.  Mason.  Well,  our  savings  banks.  I  think— the  large  ones — we 
call  them  "societies,"  like  the  Philadelphia  k5avin^s  Society,  are 
large  lenders  on  mortgage ;  at  least  the  Philadelphia  bavings  oociety 
is  a  very  large  lender  on  mortgage.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  now, 
because  from  a  savings  fund  point  of  view  the  Liberty  bonds  are  so 
attractive  and  so  secure  that  1  think  the  tendency  is  to  go  into  those. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  that  is  the  tendency  to-day  in  our 
savings  banks;  and  our  savings  banks  are  loaning  less  money  than 
formerly. 

Mr.  Mason.  And,  in  addition  to  that,  of  course,  they  were  all 
liberal  subscribers  at  par,  when  the  loans  were  put  out,  and  now  the 
temptation  is  to  average  your  bonds  down,  which  I  think  is  sound 
and  good  business. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  seem  justifiable  from  that  standpoint. 

Mr.  Miller.  If  the  national  banks  gradually  compete  with  the  sav- 
ings banks,  and  increase  this  $2,000,000,000  worth  of  savings  which 
they  have  in  their  savings  departments,  and  they  are  enabled  to  use 
that  money  for  commercial  loans,  the  natural  source  of  long-term 
money  will  be  dried  up  to  that  extent,  will  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  That  is  quite  true.  My  answer  to  that,  sir,  however, 
would  be  that  I  have  never  been  a  believer  in  the  national  bank 
having  a  savings-fund  department.  I  think  they  are  two  distinct 
functions.  Greater  students  than  I  think  otherwise,  and  probably 
I  am  wrong,  but  still  I  feel  that  way  yet. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Miller.  There  is  different  talent  and  different  organization 
reauired  to  handle  each  branch. 

Mr.  Mason.  Oh,  imdoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anjrthing  further  that  you  think  of,  Mr. 
Mason,  that  mi^ht  enlighten  or  assist  the  committee  in  its  problems? 

Mr.  Mason.  1  think  there  is  not.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  we  are  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Mason.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Hecht  in  the  room  ? 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mayhew. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  W.  NELSON  MAYHEW,  VICE  CHAIBMAIT, 
INDTJSTEIAL  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE,  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE, PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  Mayhew.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  connected  with  the  business  of 
the  Steward  &  Stevens  Iron  Works  and  the  Montgomery  Iron  & 
Steel  Co. ;  I  am  president  of  the  Iron  League ;  and  my  relationship 
to  this  matter  is  more  particularly  as  vice  chairman  of  the  industrial 
relations  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  president  of  the  Iron  League? 

Mr.  Mayhew.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  an  iron  and  steel  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Mayhew.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  memorandum  that  I  have  suggests  that  you 
are  in  position  to  testify  with  regard  to  general  conditions  affecting 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Mayhew.  Yes ;  and  probably  more  particularly  in  reference  to 
mv  relationship  to  the  industrial  relations  committee  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  vice  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mayhew.  1  think  that  you  and  the  mayor  summed  up  the 
situation,  as  far  as  the  steel  industry  is  concerned,  much  better  than 
I  could  do.  It  is  purely  a  question  of  transportation.  We  can  not  get 
out  material  at  the  present  time ;  in  fact,  ireauently  we  have  to  haul 
material  by  truck  from  the  various  mills.  Tnat  answers  practically 
the  whole  situation,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

The  Chahiman.  And  that  not  only  causes  delay 

Mr.  Mayhew  (interposing).  But  increases  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  And  increases  the  price,  and  the  delay  itself  tends 
to  increase  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Mayhew.  Yes.  As  to  the  other  situation,  relative  to  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  we  have  a  little  bit  different  angle  than,  I  think,  ha? 
been  taken  by  any  of  the  various  witnesses  at  to-day's  meeting.  In 
other  words,  a  group  of  men  representing  various  industries  throuorh- 
out  the  city  viewed  with  alarm  the  apparent  tendency  of  financier> 
and  leaders  of  industries  to  pause  or  to  delay  in  the  construction  of  a 
factory  outside  of  Philadelphia. 

We  began  to  inquire  into  the  reason  for  that,  and  we  found  that 
the  general  timidity  was  perhaps  due,  first,  to  the  transportation 
features,  which  you  have  had  before  you,  which  is  a  national  phase: 
and,  secondly,  to  the  high  cost,  which,  of  course,  was  working  around 
in  a  vicious  circle,  as  I  think  it  is  amply  called;  and  a  third  condi- 
tion, the  continuation  of  endless  strikes  in  this  particular  territory: 
and  several  manufacturers  that  we  had  before  our  committee  seemed 
to  think  that  in  smaller  towns  outside  of  this  city  where  open-sliop 
conditions  prevail,  that  they  would  prefer  to  locate  their  plants  at  ( 
those  points.  So  this  group  went  into  the  question  of  the  open  shop, 
or  made  a  rather  exhaustive  study  of  the  conditions  as  we  saw  them 
in  this  particular  territory,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  open 
shop,  and  we  recommended  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  by  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  to  look  into  the  entire  situation — the  entire  indus- 
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trial  situation— and  that  committee  has  been  formed.  It  is  com- 
posed of  practically  the  major  interests  here  in  Philadelphia,  who 
are  laboring  not  for  any  selfish  or  any  particular  interest  but  for 
the  interest  of  the  public  at  large ;  and  we  have  compiled  a  program 
or  a  set  of  principles.  I  will  not  take  the  time  to  read  them,  but  I 
can  tell  you  probably  one  or  two  points  about  them. 

First,  we  are  not  in  existence  to  destroy  union  labor,  but  we  are 
fundamentally  believers  in  the  fact  that  any  monopoly,  whether  it 
is  of  capital  or  of  labor,  is  against  the  best  interests  of  the  public. 
In  other  words,  we  believe  that  this  committee  has  a  duty  to  per- 
form in  the  serving  of  the  public  of  Philadelphia.  We  believe  that 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  must  be  housed ;  it  must  be  clothed ;  it  can 
not  be  starved  or  it  can  not  be  frozen.  Now,  then,  if  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  obligations  that  the  various  manufacturers  or  employers 
or  common  carriers  have  to  the  public  they  are  confronted  by  the 
arm  of  union  labor,  which  says  practically  or  reiterates  the  policy 
that  was  voiced  in  England  by  the  verv  strong  unionists  there  be- 
fore the  war,  that  the  less  a  man  does  tne  more  jobs  there  are  to  go 
around,  you  can  readily  see  the  fallacy  of  any  industrial  program. 

Now,  we  believe  unquestionably  in  the  past  there  have  been  many 
injustices  done  to  labor  by  capital.  In  other  words,  in  the  past,  in 
many  instances,  labor  was  viewed  as  a  commodity,  as  part  of  a  ma- 
chine, and  not  viewed  as  a  human  being.  That,  we  believe,  is  wrong. 
Now,  the  pendulum,  as  a  result  of  that  particular  belief  ox  the  past, 
has  swung  over  to  a  point  where  we  have  an  organization  monopoly 
demanding  all  sorts  of  things,  whether  right  or  wrong,  whether  for 
the  interests  of  the  public  or  not. 

An  example  that  was  brought  before  our  committee  last  week  was 
that  down  at  Atlantic  City,  in  a  concrete  building.  Ordinarily,  they 
only  put  a  coat  of  white  plaster  over  a  concrete  building.  In  this 
particular  case  they  required  two  coats  of  white  plaster  to  be  put 
over,  apparently  in  order  to  make  tnore  w^ork  for  that  particular  trade. 
Now.  then,  we  believe  this,  that  the  open-shop  plan,  which  we  have 
])romulgated,  and  the  principles  that  we  have  outlined  here  are  in 
the  interests  of  the  public,  first,  and  are  in  the  interest  of  the  labor- 
ing man  or  the  employee,  and  are  in  the  interests  of  the  employer,  as 
well. 

Now,  you  may  say  that  that  is  impossible ;  but  we  do  not  want  to  see 
the  i)endulum  swung  back  to  where  it  was  at  the  time  when  labor  waa 
recognized  as  a  commodity ;  neither  do  w^e  believe  that  it  should  stay 
at  a  point  where  the  cost  of  everything  is  purely  dominated  by  the 
willingness  of  labor  to  go  ahead  with  production.  In  other  words-, 
the  big  problem  that  we  are  facing  here  in  the  housing  situation — ont 
of  the  fundamental  causes — is  the  limiting  of  production.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  only  probably  one  man  out  of  forty  in  Philadelphia 
to-day  represents  organized  labor,  but  that  one  man  in  forty  by  the  use 
of  a  sympathetic  strike  can  cause  a  cessation  of  building  by  scaring 
(^apital  and  scaring  industry  from  actually  putting  up  their  build- 
ing^. 

So  we  believe  that  the  promulgation  of  those  principles  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  public  is  good,  and  we  believe  they  are  absolutely  fair,  and 
we  believe  by  encouraging  the  open-shop  conditions  in  Philadelphia 
that  that  is  one  of  the  remedies  toward  the  production  of  increased 
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housing  and  the  betterment  of  industrial  conditions  here  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  C  HAiRMAN.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  care  to  say  to 
the  committee,  Mr.  Mayhew  ? 

Mr.  Mayhew.  No,  Senator ;  I  think  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Mayhew.  Now. 
Mr.  Molony  has  asked  to  be  heard. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOSEPH  IB.  MOIOITT,  PRESIDENT,  TENANTS* 

ASSOCIATION,  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Molony? 

Mr.  Molony.  Newspaper. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  correspondent? 

Mr.  Molony.  No;  I  am  a  reporter.  I  do  what  they  call  the  city 
hall.  I  am  not  speaking  in  the  capacity  of  a  newspaper  man  now. 
but  I  am  speaking  in  the  capacity  of  president  of  the  tenants-  asso- 
ciation, comprising,  we  will  say,  or  taking  in,  20,000  people  in  one 
section  alone  of  West  Philadelphia. 

Now,  this  tenants'  association'  was  formed  last  year  by  the  ten- 
ants to  protect  themselves  from  the  speculators  who  were  operatinir 
at  that  time  and  who  are  still  operating.  The  tenants  for  the  past 
vear  or  year  and  a  half  have  had  their  rent  increased  ri^ht  along. 
iThey  witness  their  houses  change  hands  possibly  seven  or  eight  times 
within  a  year.  Philadelphia  Jias  been  cursed  during  the  past  year 
with  a  little  group  of  speculators,  who  have  been  responsible  for 
the  jacking  up  of  rents  and  the  increasing  of  the  cost  of  houses.  In 
the  main,  the  reputable  real  estate  dealer  has  not  been  to  blame.  We 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  reputable  real  estate  man.  Our  only  quarrel 
is  with  the  speculator,  who  has  caused  this  condition  to  arise.  The 
public  is  under  the  impression  that  rents  have  been  increased  just 
about  as  far  as  they  can  possibly^  ^.  In  a  careful  survey  made  by 
one  association  among  4,000  families  of  the  rent  increase  within  12 
months  it  was  found  that  there  was  70  per  cent  increase  among  60 
per  cent  of  the  association. 

The  Chairmak.  That  is,  60  per  cent  of  the  membership  had  their 
rent  increased  70  per  cent? 

Mr.  Molony.  That  is  the  idea,  Senator;  and  the  others  went  down 
as  far  as  50  per  cent,  but  very  few  fell  below  50  per  cent.  The  ordi- 
nary two-story  house  in  Philadelphia  in  prewar  times,  the  average 
rental  was  possibly  $20  or  $22  a  month.  That  has  now  gone  up  to 
about  $45 ;  and  the  increases  of  houses,  we  will  say,  in  West  Phila- 
delphia alone  has  been  from  75  per  cent  to  100  per  cent. 

Now,  there  are  other  speakers  here  who  have  said  that  the  people 
should  be  educated  to  pay  increased  rents  before  there  is  any  further 
building,  or  before  any  will  be  attempted.  Take,  for  instance,  this 
statement  issued  from  Washington  this  morning,  that  the  wholesale 
prices  during  the  month  of  June  on  commodities  have  dropped  2i 
per  cent — that  is,  that  the  general  cost  of  living  has  dropped  2J  per 
cent.  Now,  the  tenants  can  not  see  why,  therefore,  the  cost  of  hous- 
ing should  be  increased.  It  is  trtle  that  housing  is  the  last  commodity 
to  go  up  and  the  last  to  come  down.  That  is  true,  but  you  can  nci 
drive  that  home  into  the  head  of  the  average  tenant.  He  can  not 
3  it. 
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One  of  the  gentlemen  here  has  been  speaking  of  taking  a  dollar  a 
hundred  and  basing  the  rent  upon  that.  For  instance,  a  house 
assessed  at  $3,500  should  be  rented  at  $35  a  month.  That  may  be 
so,  but  the  builder  or  the  man  who  rents  it  should  be  guaranteed  a 
fair  return  on  his  investment,  which  the  Tenants'  Association  always 
sees  to  and  tries  to  base  their  calculations  on  that  idea ;  but,  as  I  say, . 
the  speculators  have  made  it  awfully  hard  for  the  reputable  real 
estate  men  to  do  business,  and  have  caused  this  great  antagonism  of 
the  tenants  toward  the  real  estate  man ;  and  that  is  the  problem  in 
Philadelphia  to-day. 

Only  the  other  day  a  builder  placed  in  our  hands  100  new  houses 
for  rent,  and  he  said,  "It  is  my  desire  to  help  out  in  these  critical 
times  by  placing  at  the  disposal  of  your  association  these  houses, 
which  have  never  been  occupied,  for  rent  from  $28  to  $35  a  month, 
with  yearly  lea.ses,  and  I  want  to  do  my  little  bit,  and  therefore  I 
will  let  your  members,  100  of  them,  go  into  these  houses  for  a  year — 
those  who  are  oppressed  or  who  are  about  to  be  evicted  by  the  sheriff." 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  spirit  of  fair  play  should  be  more  in  evi- 
dence between  the  tenant  and  the  landlord  to-day,  and  it  seems  to  me 
the  landlord  should  be  conteM  with  taking  a  profit  which  is  not  in 
excess  of,  we  will  say,  8  per  cent :  if  he  is  guaranteed  8  per  cent  on 
his  investment  we  consider  that  a  fair  return  on  his  investment,  after 
the  various  items  of  fire  insurance,  taxes,  assessments,  etc.,  have  been 
paid  out. 

Now,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say,  or  rather,  I  have  one  more  thing  to 
say,  and  that  is  this — that  the  situation  this  fall  will  become  very 
critical.  People  are  being  evicted  daily,  their  rents  are  being  in- 
creased, and  they  feel  that  they  sliould  resist  these  increases.  Un- 
fortunately we  have  had  no  legislation  here  in  Pennsylvania  such  as 
we  have  in  New  York 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  We  have  a  law  in  New  York  pro- 
hibiting increasing  the  rent  more  than  25  per  cent  in  any  one  year. 

Mr.  MoLONY.  r  know  you  have.  Our  legislature  does  not  start 
until  January  1,  but  we  are  now  working  on  legislation  to  be  intro- 
duced at  the  next  session.  Of  course,  we  have  not  been  an  active 
lobby  in  Harrisburg,  possibly,  as  some  other  organizations  have, 
but  we  expect  to  have  by  January  1,  anyhow. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Molony,  I  can  understand  how  people  of 
moderate  means  feel  about  the  situation  that  you  portray.  Here  is 
a  building  that  was  constructed  in  prewar  times,  when  things  were 
built  cheaply.  The  tenant  argues  that  the  owner  did  not  have  to  pay 
the  present  high  prices  and  that  he  has  l)een  living  in  that  house 
under  the  old  conditions  at  a  rental  that  afforded  a  suitable  return  to 
the  owner,  and  then  the  house  is  sold  and  jacked  up  25  per  cent; 
and  it  is  sold  again  and  jacked  up  25  per  cent  more,  with  the  same 
tenant  living  in  the  same  house. 

Mr.  Moix)NY.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  can  not  see  why  that  is. 

Mr.  Mou)NY.  No ;  he  can  not. 

The  Chairman.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  with  that  situation  is 
this — and  I  sympathize  with  the  tenant  a  great  deal,  because  while 
it  is  true  that  a  great  many  men  have  had  their  paj^  increased  in 
keeping  with  the  increased  cost  of  living,  a  great  many  have  not  had 
their  pay  increased 

Mr.  MoLONT  (interposing).  And  that  latter  class  is  in  the  majority. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  they?  I  did  not  think  they  were.  I  thought 
they  were  in  the  minority ;  but  whether  they  are  in  the  minority  or 
in  the  majority,  nevertheless  they  exist. 

Mr.  MoiiONY.  I  think  that  now  you  speak  of  the  middle  class. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoLONY.  WTiich  some  writers  facetiously  term  the  "white- 
collar  class  "  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoLONY.  Meaning  the  clerks  and  those  whose  pay  has  not  in- 
creased the  same  as  the  pay  of  the  laboring  man  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  salaried  man,  so  called? 

Mr.  MoLONY.  Yes :  they  have  been  the  hardest  hit. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  other  hand,  the  situation  is  difficult  for 
the  builder,  because  unless  he  can  raise  the  rents  of  all  the  houses  that 
already  exist  up  to  the  level  of  the  new  rents  he  can  not  get  the  price 
for  new  houses  that  will  warrant  him  in  building  them. 

Mr.  MoLONY.  Well,  that  is  true.  In  Philadelphia  we  have  350,000 
homes,  and  it  was  estimated  in  1916  that  100,000  of  those  were  owned 
and  250,000  were  rented. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  under  the  impression  it  was  the  other  way. 

Mr.  MoLONY.  No ;  it  is  not.  We  will  estimate  now  on  175,000  being 
rented.    It  has  gone  the  other  way. 

The  Chairman.  People  have  been  buying  their  homes? 

Mr.  MoLONY.  People  have  been  forced  to  buy  homes. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  price? 

Mr.  MoLONY.  At  any  price.  They  have  been  told,  "  You  can  not 
rent  this  house  any  longer.  This  house  is  for  sale ;  unless  you  buy  it* 
you  must  get  out  and  seek  other  (juarters."  That  has  been  the  really 
unfortunate  part  of  the  whole  thing,  and  it  is  up,  I  think,  to  the  com- 
munity to  try  and  suppress  and  allay  the  present  unrest. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  is  very  serious. 

Mr.  MoLcjNY.  And  if  any  further  attempt  is  made  to  increase  the 
price  of  rents  it  is  going  to  have  a  most  serious  effect,  because  the 
people  believe  now  that  the  speculation  has  reached  its  height  and 
that  they  are  now  at  a  point  where  it  will  begin  to  recede.  Many 
tenants  have  money  to  buy  their  own  homes  now — lots  and  lots  of 
them — but  they  say,  "  No ;  we  will  not  buy  now  at  what  we  think 
are  inflated  values;  we  will  wait  until  the  bubble  bursts  and  prices 
come  down  and  then  we  will  buy."  That  is  the  attitude  of  the  public 
to-day. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  it,  and  that  very  attitude  is  stopping  thn 
building  of  houses. 

Mr.  MoiiONY.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Because  that  is  reflex'ted  in  the  minds  of  the  men 
who  build — these  operative  builders,  like  these  gentlemen  who  have 
testified  here  this  morning — and  they  sav  to  themselves,  "We  had 
l)ettor  wait  until  it  bursts  before  we  build,"  and  it  goes  around  in  a 
circle,  as  some  one  suggested  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  MoLONY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  care  to  say  to 
the  committee,  Mr.  Molony? 

Mr.  MoLONY.  No ;  I  think  not.  Senator.  I  think  that  covers  all  I 
care  to  sav. 
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The  Chairman.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Molony. 

Mr.  MoLONT.  Thank  you,  l^nator,  for  your  courtesy. 

TTie  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Lloyd  in  the  room  ? 


STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  E.  LLOTD,  COMMEBCIAL  TETJST  BUILD* 

nrO,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

« 

The  Chairman.  You  are  in  the  retail  lumber  business,  Mr.  Lloyd  I 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Eetail  and  wholesale  both. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  office  is  in  the  Commercial  Trust  Build- 
incr,  Philadelphia? 

3lr.  LiiOTD.  Right. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  are  engaged  in  the  wholesale  and 
reta  i  1  lumber  business  ? 

Mr.  Lix)TD.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  also  do  some  manufacturing.  Sen- 
ator, I  think  I  can  give  you  three  principal  reasons  for  the  general 
situation. 

The  first  is  transportation,  I  think,  which  has  been  pretty  fully 
ajvered.  I  think  the  remedy  is  at  hand  with  the  increase  in  freight 
rates.  So  far  as  thp  supposed  scarcity  of  lumber  is  concerned,  it  is 
jmrely  and  simply  a  lack  of  transportation.  The  mills  throughout 
the  South — ^the  majority  of  them — ^nave  had  to  close  down  altogether 
or  to  work  part  time  because  they  could  not  get  cars  in  which  to  ship 
the  lumber. 

The  next  difficulty,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  labor  situation — ^that  is,  the 
irresponsible  labor.  I  would  suggest  some  remedy  for  that  which  I 
suppose  is  very  drastic.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  labor  expects  em- 
[iloyers  to  deal  with  them  on  an  equal  basis,  as  they  do  to-day,  then 
the  employee  should  be  equally  responsible  with  the  employer.  The 
only  way  1  know  of  that  that  can  be  brought  about  is  to  see  that  the 
iah)or  unions  are  incorporated  and  made  equally  responsible  under 
the  law  with  the  others  with  whom  they  deal.  Another  thing,  it 
seems  to  me  that  where  a  laborer  tries  to  enforce  the  closed  shop  that 
there  is  just  as  much  monopoly  as  any  corporation  has  ever  been,  and 
that  they  on  that  basis  should  also  be  subject  to  the  Clayton  and  the 
antitrust  laws.  I  think  if  labor  felt  more  the  responsibility  of  their 
acts  we  would  have  more  efficiency  in  labor,  and  I  think  that  is  one 
of  the  great  drawbacks,  that  people  are  afraid  to  start  new  construc- 
tion, not  knowing  how  many  strikes  they  are  going  to  have  and  how 
long  it  is  going  to  be  delayed;  and  I  think  another  very  important 
thing  is  taxation,  which  you  have  fully  covered ;  and  I  think  the  first 
thing  that  Confess  should  do  is  to  revise  the  present  method  of  taxa- 
tion, with  special  reference  to  excess  profits. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  story,  Mr.  Lloyd  ? 

Mr.  LiOTD.  Yes ;  that  is  my  remedy. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  a  lumber  manufacturer,  are  jrou? 

Mr.  LiiOYD.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  interests  in  mills  in  the  Soutn. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  prices  to-day  for  yellow  pine  compared 
to  what  they  were  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  LiiOTD.  Anywhere  from  76  to  100  per  cent  more.  Not  a  year 
acfo,  but  in  the  prewar  period. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  prices  to-day  at  the  mills  as  compared 
to  what  they  were  six  months  ago? 
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Mr.  Lloyd.  I  should  say  they  are  practically  the  same. 
The  Chairman.  Well,  compare  them  with  three  months  ago. 
Mr.  Lloyd.  Three  months  ago — there  was  a  recession  in  price  about 
two  months  ago,  and  prices  are  coming  back  now  on  account  of  the 
transportation  facilities  being  about  asl)ad  as  they  were  at  that  time. 
The  Chairman.  Some  wholesale  lumbermen  told  this  committee 
about  a  month  ago — maybe  six  weeks  ago— that  the  prices  at  the 
mills  were  about  36  per  cent  less  than  they  had  been. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  think  that  is  true  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  that  doeh 
not  apply  to  all  the  lumber  in  the  southern  district. 

The  Chairman.  These  gentlemen  represented  southern  lumber 
mills. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  35  per 
cent,  except  on  certain  items. 

Tne  Chairman.  I  asked  them  if  that  had  been  reflected  in  the 
market  here  in  the  North,  and  they  said,  "  No ;  not  yet." 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Naturally  not,  because  any  lumber  that  a  retailer  would 
have  in  his  yard  would  oe  high-priced  lumber,  and  he  could  not  afford 
to  reduce  it  imtil  he  got  some  low-priced  lumber  in  his  yard. 

The  Chairman.  I  bought  some  lumber  last  M[arch,  and  I  guess  I 
got  it  at  the  peak.  I  have  been  buying  some  smaller  quantities— a 
thousand  feet  or  so,  recently,  and  I  bought  it  for  a  little  less  than 
last  spring,  10  per  c^nt  less  than  what  I  paid  for  it  in  March.  You 
say  there  is  a  disposition  to  go  back  to  the  prices  of  last  winter  l)e- 
cause  of  a  lack  of  ti'ansportation  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  While  the  mills  have  shut  down  in  the  South— a 
great  many  of  them — ^because  they  can  not  get  their  product  to 
market,  and,  therefore,  the  prices  here  will  stiffen  up  again  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Yes. 

The  Chairm'an.  Is  there  an  arrangement  between  the  millmen  in 
the  South  to  fix  the  price? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Not  that  I  evQj*  heard  of. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  in  no  combination  w^ith  anv  other  mill 
interests? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  combination  of  lumbermen  here  in 
Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  wish  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  there 
is  no  arrangement  here  or  no  understanding  liere  among  the  men 
purchasing  lumber  from  the  mills  that  compels  them  to  quote  the 
same  price? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Absolutely ;  and  there  never  has  been,  to  my  knowleilm* 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  glad  that  Philadelphia  is  so  free  fn>ni 
that  kind  of  thing. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  In  fact,  I  will  go  further  than  that  and  say  that  I  <1«' 
not  know  of  any  such  arrangement  in  any  city  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  plenty  of  lumber  in  the  market  here  now? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  say  there  was  an  ample  supply  of 
lumber  here  in  Philadelphia.  Of  course,  if  there  were  any  housing  m 
do,  or  anv  started,  there  would  be  a  scarcity  of  lumber  unless  wt^ 
could  get  "better  transportation  facilities. 
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Mr.  Miller.  Was  I  correctly  informed  when  I  was  advised  that  the 
himber  people  have  to  pay  a  demurrage  charge  of  $10  a  day  on  cars? 

Mr.  liiOTD.  $10  a  dav  after  the  48-hour  period. 

Mr.  MrLLER.  Does  that  same  rule  apply  to  people  who  transport 
coal? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  think  there  is  a  charge  per  day  on  coal  also— -just  a 
new  rule  which  has  gone  into  effect. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  this  rule  on  lumber  has  been  in  effect  for  a  year 
or  two,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  I  think  it  has  been  in  effect  for  about  a  year — sinca 
last  fall. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  if  it  is  in  effect  on  coal,  it  is  only  recently  that  it 
has  been  in  effect? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Yes;  only  recently,  if  at  all. 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  you  understand  why  lumber  was  first  charged  with 
that? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  To  eliminate  the  speculation  in  transit  cars.  In  other 
words,  cars  were  shipped  just  like  they  claim  that  coal  is  to-day,  to 
reconsignment  points  and  held  there  to  get  an  increase  in  price ;  and 
that  was  the  reason,  I  understand,  that  the  commission  put  on  their 
special  demurrage  charge  of  $10  a  day,  which  is  thoroughly  approved 
oi  by  me. 

Mr.  Miller.  Was  that  put  on  by  the  commission  as  a  permissive  or 
a  mandatory  rule? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  It  was  a  mandatory  rule,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  were  advised  that  that  same  rule  as  applied  to  coal 
was  siinply  permissive. 

The  (Jhairman.  That  is,  that  the  railroad  companies  were  to  be 
allowed  to  apply  it  if  they  wanted  to  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  But  they  invariably  put  it  in  their  tariffs  when  they 
reissue  their  tariffs. 

The  Chairman.  It  that  all,  Mr.  Lloyd? 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Yes,  Senator. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  should  like  to  put  this  into  the  record  immediately 
following  the  last  testimony — that  of  Mr.  Lloyd. 

(The  paper  referred  to  by  Mr.  Miller  is  here  printed  in  full,  as 

follows:) 

Philadelphia  Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers'  Association, 

August  18,  1920. 

This  associatioD  views  with  alarm  the  tremendous  shortage  of  dwelling 
houses  throughout  the  United  States,  amounting  at  present  to  a  shortage  of 
ovor  1,000,000  houses.  The  shortage  In  Philadelphia  alone  Is  over  40,000  houses. 
Furthermore  the  shortage  Is  Increasing. 

The  present  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  In  curtailing  credits  has 
seriously  hampered  house  construction,  and  no  new  house-building  projects 
can  jiossibly  go  forward  under  present  financial  conditions.  Hence  the  volume 
of  hf>use  construction  this  year  will  be  so  small  as  to  afford  no  relief  whatever. 

S'tric,  be  it  resolved,  That  this  association  call  the  attention  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  the  seriousness  of  this  situation,  and  request  that  they 
notify  all  member  banks  to  give  preference  to  loans  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
to  be  used  for  the  construction  of  dwelling  houses ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  motion  be  forwarded  to  all  associations  of 
lumber  dealers  and  lumber  manufacturers  and  to  associations  of  house  builders, 
with  the  request  that  they  take  similar  action. 

Thos.  B.  Haumer,  Chairman, 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Perrot  in  the  room  ? 
391l>— 21— VOL  1 26 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  EMILE  0.  PEEBOT,  ABCHITECT,  PEILADEI 

PHIA,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Perrot,  .you  are  an  architect? 

Mr.  Perrot.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  particular  line  of  building  work  do  you  do 
Mr.  Perrot  ? 

Mr.  Perrot.  Our  principal  work  has  been  for  the  last  25  years  o^ 
more  industrial  plants  and  industrial  housing  connected  with  indusJ 
trial  plants. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  very  much  of  that  sort  of  housing 
in  Philadelphia  and  hereabouts? 

Mr.  Perrot.  Just  now  there  is  not,  around  Philadelphia  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  being  built  by  industrial  concerns.    They  hav 
been  contemplating  some  along  the  Delaware  River  in  the  vicinity  o 
Chester,  but  on  acooxmt  of  high  prices  it  has  been  postponed.     A' 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  has  built  a  grca 
many  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shipvards,  which  eventually  will 
be  for  sale,  on  the  market,  it  was  thougnt  better  to  wait  to  see  what 
the  Shipping  Board  was  going  to  do  with  those  houses  before  the 
industries  would  invest  in  houses  of  their  own,  thinking  perhaps  they 
could  buy  these  houses  directly  from  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  t3een  in  business  a  long  time  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  have  you? 

Mr.  Perrot.  Twenty-five  years. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  in  this  situa- 
tion which  you  think  would  be  helpful  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Perrot.  Well,  I  have  been  a  designer  for  the  last  30  years,  and 
one  of  my  suggestions  that  1  would  offer  for  a  solution  of  the  present 
situation  is  a  more  economical  method  of  construction.  For  instance, 
we  have  in  this  country,  especially  in  the  larger  cities,  antiquated 
building  laws  which  were  formulated  maybe  25  or  50  years  ago,  when 
materials  were  very  little  understood,  and  the  rule  of  thumb  was 
applied.  To-day,  with  the  knowledge  that  we  have  of  the  science  of 
construction,  we  are  not  permitted,  as  engineers  and  architects,  to  use 
our  knowledge,  but  we  have  to  follow  the  antiquated  building  laws  as 
they  have  existed  for  many  years.  That  condition  was  so  oppreh^ive 
here  during  the  war  that  the  operative  builders  got  the  last  legisla- 
ture at  Harrisburg  to  amend  the  State  law  which  applied  to  the  cities 
of  the  first  class  so  that  they  could  build  houses  with  9-inch  partv 
'valls  up  to  a  distance  of  20  feet. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  build  walls  of  that  character  40  feet  high 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  Perrot.  Oh,  no.  A  span  20  feet  apart,  instead  of  16,  which 
was  the  rule  heretofore.  Also,  the  size  of  the  timbers  or  joists  wa^ 
limited  by  law.  You  could  not  put  a  joist  in  a  building  under  ') 
inches  thick,  even  though  the  calculation  showed  it  only  had  to  be 
2  inches.  The  same  thing  applied  to  foundations.  Now,  the  modern 
method  of  putting  up  a  building,  as  we  all  know,  is  to  build  a  cage,  ia 
the  case  of  an  industrial  building,  or  a  skyscraper,  and  simply  use 
curtain  walls.  If  we  are  to  apply  the  same  principle  to  houses,  we 
could  build  our  houses  with  about  one-third  the  material  in  the  walls 
which  we  now  use,  if  we  used  cement  or  concrete.   In  other  words,  yon 
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would  cut  down  the  transportution  of  stone,  cement,  and  sand  two- 
thirds  by  adopting  modern  methods  of  construction. 

The  Chairman.  ,Just  how  would  you  do  that?  Suppose  you  have 
a  two-story  brick  house? 

Mr.  Perrot.  Do  not  build  it  of  brick ;  change  the  material  and  use 
scientific  methods  of  construction.  Take  a  6-inch  monolithic  wall, 
that  same  wall  can  be  built  with  a  concrete  frame  and  thin  slabs  on 
an  average  thickness  of  2  inches  all  around,  saving  4  inches  of  ma- 
terial and  giving  the  same  results  in  strength  and  stability. 
The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  what  is  ordinarily  your  9-inch 

party  wall  now 

Mr.  Perrot  (interposing).  \/ould  only  be  the  equivalent  of  a  6- 
inch  uvall — hollow  wall.  In  other  words,  we  are  not  permitted,  under 
the  laws,  to  use  our  ingenuity  to  design  economically,  and  if  we  do 
not  follow  the  law,  we  can  not  build. 

The  Chairman.  T  know  just  what  vou  mean,  and  I  know  how  ab- 
surd  it  IS. 

Mr.  Perrot.  We  have  a  law  in  Philadelphia  w^hich,  I  think,  was 
passed  in  1854.  It  is  our  famous  party-wall  law,  which  has  caused 
more  law  suits  and  more  trouble  to  house  owners  and  architects  nnd 
huilders  than  any  other  law  we  have. 
The  Chairman.  Is  your  building  law  here  a  State  law  ? 
Mr.  Perrot.  Yes;  a  State  law  applying  to  cities  of  the  first  class 
onlv. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  not  you  get  together  and  have  your 
legislature  pass  an  act  permitting  your  board  of  aldermen  or  council 

to  make  a  local  ordinance 

Mr.  Perrot.  That  is  what  we  want  to  get. 

The  Chairman.  And  whv  do  you  not  also  give  your  building  in- 
spector the  power  to  modify  the  conditions  of  the  ordinance,  Avith 
the  approval  of  the  director  of  public  safety  or  the  mayor? 
Mr.  Perrot.  Yes :  we  should  have  a  commission  to  pass  on  it. 
The  Chairman.  And  then  have  a  board  of  appeals,  as  we  have  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Perrot.  Yes:  our  law  in  Pennsvlvania  is  antiquated,  and  we 
are  living  under  that  antiquated  law.  For  instance,  we  can  not  build 
a  stone  wall  for  a  house  at  less  than  16  inches  thick.  Just  imagine 
that,  when  you  can  build  an  8  or  10  inch  wall,  which  is  just  as  strong 
as  or  .stronger  thnv  the  old-fashioned  rubble  masonry.  Now,  in 
order  to  complv  with  that,  we  have  to  put  in  a  wall  the  same  thickness 
of  concrete.  You  can  not  cut  the  cost  of  building  down  under  those 
conditions. 

the  Chairman.  Then,  it  is  the  business  of  the  architects  and  engi- 
neers of  this  city  to  get  together  and  secure  a  modification  of  your 
buildinflT  laws. 
Mr.  Perrot.  Yes :  that  is  the  first  thinsr  we  .should  do. 
The  Chairman.  Making  it  a  local  ordinance. 
Mr.  Perrot.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  right  of  apneal  to  some  board  that  will 
have  the  power  to  permit  modifications. 
Mr.  Perrot.  Yes ;  I  agree  with  that. 
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The  Chairman.  And  I  agree  fully  with  you  that  we  have  got  to 
have  modern  methods  and  take  advantage  of  the  skill  of  the  engineer. 

Mr.  Perrot.  And  use  labor-saving  devices  to  build  yoUr  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  To  cut  down  the  costs.  • 

Mr.  Perrot.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  been  studying  those  things  out  in  big 
construction. 

Mr.  Perrot.  But  we  have  forgotten  the  house. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Men  who  build  big  skys  rapers  apply  better 
business  ideas  to  their  plans;  but  when  it  comes  to  a  little  house  it  is 
necessary  to  look  after  them.  If  the  builder  of  the  small  house  would 
go  to  the  engineer  and  work  out  labor-saving  methods  and  could  then 
go  to  the  building  bureau  or  the  building  inspector's  office  and  have 
those  methods  approved,  he  could  save  a  lot. 

Mr.  Perrot.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  were  the  architects  for  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  in  the  housing  development  at  the 
Union  Park  Gardens  at  Wilmington,  Del.  When  the  coal  situation 
became  acute  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  brick,  I  suggested  to  the 
Shipping  Board  a  modification  of  the  plan  of  the  house  or  design  of 
the  walls  of  the  house,  to  use  concrete,  frame,  and  stucco,  and  their 
engineer's  figure  they  would  have  saved  on  the  200  houses  to  be  buih 
about  $30,000  on  that  one  item  alone. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  very  much  building  going  on  now,  is 
there  ? 

Mr.  Perrot.  No;  not  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? 

Mr.  Perrot.  Well,  I  think  it  has  all  been  stated  here  by  the  other 
witnesses.  I  have  nothing  to  add  on  that.  One  other  que^ion,  I 
think,  is  very  pertinent  to  this  whole  subject,  and  that  is  the  question 
of  the  centralization  of  houses.  In  other  words,  I  believe  in  building 
in  the  suburbs  of  cities,  and  that  brings  us  back  to  transportation, 
in  other  words,  we  should  have  quick  and  economical  transportation 
to  our  suburban  districts  so  as  to  permit  the  development  of  those  sec- 
tions; and  the  public  utilities  should  be  extended  to  those  sections; 
and  that  involves  another  phase  of  housing  which  has  not  been 
touched  on,  as  far  as  I  know — that  the  cost  of  the  house  is  only  one 
element  in  this  whole  thing.  The  cost  of  your  public  utilities  is  a 
very  big  item,  especially  it  you  stretch  out  in  a  large  area.  Your 
sewers  and  water  and  gas  and  street  paving  have  to  be  considered, 
and  I  believe  back  of  this  whole  thing  is  good  city  planning  and 
proper  land  subdivision  of  lots. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Perrot.  You  can  not  single  out  any  one  thing  as  responsible 
for  the  general  situation.  It  is  a  combination  of  conditions  which 
will  have  to  be  remedied. 

The  Chairmax.  Yes;  I  agree  with  you.  Is  there  anything  further 
that  vou  would  care  to  sav  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Perrot? 

Mr.  Perrot.  No,  Senator.    I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  mucli  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Perrot. 
Now,  is  Mr.  Buchholz  in  the  room? 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ABTHTTB  £.  BXTCHHOLZ,  SITPEBVISINO  IH- 
SPECTOB  OF  HOXrSINa  OF  THE  CITT  OF  FHILASLPHIA,  FA. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Buchholz,  are  you  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  building  inspector's  office  ? 

Mr.  BucHHOLZ.  No;  the  health  department. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  new  place  recently  created? 

Mr.  Blxhholz.  No  ;  I  have  bedn  here  since  1908,  when  we  got  our 
first  tenement-house  laws.  My  work  is  primarily  the  supervision  of 
midtiple  houses  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia — the  licensing  and  the 
inspection,  etc.    • 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  require  the  builder  of  a  multiple  house 
to  file  with  your  office  a  plan  ? 

Mr.  Buchholz.  We  do. 

The  Chairman.  Before  he  can  start  construction? 

Mr.  Buchholz.  The  law  so  states,  that  before  he  gets  the  approval 
of  the  chief  of  the  division  of  housing  and  sanitation  he  may  not 
begin  building  construction. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  after  the  building  is  completed  he  must 
have  your  certificate  of  occupancy  before  he  can  put  the  tenants  in  ? 

Mr?  Buchholz.  Yes;  I  think  that  would  be  the  proper  wav  to 
express  it,  but  that  is  not  provided.  That  is  to  say,  we  differ  from 
your  New  York  tenement  Jaw  in  this  way :  We  require  all  rooming 
and  tenement  houses  to  be  licensed ;  they  must  secure  a  license  from 
the  department  of  public  health,  through  its  division  of  housing  and 
sanitation — which  means  through  my  housing  section. 

The  Chairman.  You  sav  "  multiple  houses."  Do  you  mean  houses 
of  three  or  more  families  f 

Mr.  Buchholz.  Three  or  more  families  for  a  tenement  house  is  the  ^ 
definition,  the  same  as  you  have  in  New  York;  but  a  rooming  house 
is  one  where  persons  are  taken  for  hire  or  otherwise,  for  a  single 
day  or  night  or  a  longer  period.    That  would  take  in  club  houses, 
fraternity  houses,  lodging  houses,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  have  inspection  of  that  character. 

Mr.  Buchholz.  I  know.  I  learned  my  business  in  New  York.  I 
mean  went  there  to  see  and  study  your  system  about  13  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  know  all  about  it? 

Mr.  Buchholz.  Yes.  1  think  we  are  about  the  only  city  that  has 
the  licensing  system  of  tenement  and  rooming  houses. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Buchholz,  are  you  building  many  tenement 
louses  in  Philadelphia  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Buchholz.  No;  very  few.  In  fact,  we  have  not  built  many 
for  a  long  time,  because  our  tenement  laws  are  very  strict. 

The  Chairman.  Stricter  than  New  York  ?    , 

Mr.  Buchholz.  I  would  not  say  that,  no ;  but  you  must  understand 
that  the  New  York  tenement  house  is  a  large  structure,  as  a  rule; 
whereas,  the  tenement  house  in  Philadelphia  has  usuallv  been — they 
are  now  building  some  larger  ones — but  it  has  usually  been  a  three- 
family  proposition;  so  we  have  had  a  tenement-house  law  since  1895, 
and  that  law  was  a  very  strict  law,  and  it  really  stopped  the  construc- 
tion of  tenements  within  the  law,  and  as  a  result  of  that  our  problem 
has  been  one  of  conversion  of  the  one- family  house,  more  like  the 
Brooklyn  problem,  I  should  say,  that  you  folks  have  had  recently. 
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The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buc'HHOLz.  1  think  you  have  been  trying  to  get  some  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  changing  the  three-story  and  basement  house 
to  a  three  and  four-family  house. 

Mr.  IJucHHOi^.  Exactly.    That  is  our  main  problem. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  permits  have  been  issued 
for  tenement  houses  this  year  and  last  year? 

Mr.  BucHHoLz.  Well,  not  exactly;  but  I  can  tell  you  that  I  have. 
roughly,  about  8,000  houses  listed  as  tenement  or  rooming  houses  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  1  was  anxious  to  find  out  how  many  new  tenement 
houses  you  had  built  within  the  last  year  or  two. 

Mr.  ftuciiHOLz.  Oh,  new  houses? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bucholz.  New  tenement  houses — I  do  not  have  thcKse  figure> 
right  in  mind,  but  there  are  very  few  new  tenement  houses.  In  the 
last  year,  did  you  sav ! 

The  Chairman.  During  this  calendar  year. 

Mr.  Buchholz.  Oh,  during  this  calendar  year,  I  do  not  belieTe  we 
have  had  more  than  four  or  five. 

The  Chairman.  So  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  houses  to  be  occu- 
pied by  three  or  four  families  have  been  started  this  year  in  all  of 
the  city  ? 

Mr.  Buchholz.  No, 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  to  tell  us  that  you  think  will 
be  helpful  to  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Buchholz.  Well,  of  course,  like  everyone  else,  we  have  been 
thinking  a  great  deal  about  the  reasons  for  the  housing  famine  in 
Philadelphia  and  elsewhere;  but  I  have  not  given  it  anj'  special 
study.  Mr.  Ihlder,  no  doubt,  in  his  paper  touched  upon  a  great 
many  things  along  that  line.  I  know  that  he,  through  the  Phila- 
delphia Housing  Association,  has  been  giving  the  matter  particular 
study,  while  the  city  department  has  not;  in  fact,  we  have  been  very 
mucli  undermanned,  and  it  is  more  than  we  can  do  to  control  the 
sanitary  conditions  in  the  8,0(X)  tenement  and  rooming  houses  that  I 
have  already  spoken  of.  But  I  think  that  one  of  the  very  best  ways 
that  housing  could  be  encouraged  would  be  through  making  loans 
for  the  construction  of  these  houses  more  easily  obtainable ;  in  other 
words,  financing  the  builders.  For  a  long  time,  from  my  experience 
and  investigation  some  years  ago  abroad,  I  thought  that  municipal 
houses  or  State  loans  of  money  would  probably  be  a  very  good  thing: 
but  we  have  had  a  lot  of  experience  here,  and  so  have  other  cities, 
which  has  taught  us  that  the  municipality,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
or  the  State  or  the  Nation  can  not  conduct  these  private  enterprises, 
what  are  now  private  enterprises,  as  cheaply  as  the  private  people 

can. 

The  Chairman.  In  theory  it  looks  all  right? 

Mr.  Buchholz.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  the  ideal  thing  to  do,  but  somehow  it 
does  not  work  out  in  practice  ? 

Mr.  Buchholz.  My  own  personal  opinion  is  that  it  is  because  the 
people  who  undertake  to  do  those  things  do  not  go  into  them  with 
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ihe  idea  of  running  a  municipal  or  State  or  national  office  like  they 
would  a  private  office;  and  I  think  that  the  main  reason  is  that 
people,  when  they  get  into  public  office,  do  not  feel  the  same  way 
about  the  thing  as  they  do  aoout  private  affairs.  I  think  the  main 
thing  that  you  gentlemen  will  have  to  do  in  some  way  is  to  make  the 
money  easier,  either  through  the  reduction  of  taxes — I  do  not  believe 
in  this  suggestion,  that  I  think  I  heard  you  make  this  morning,  of 
exempting  buildings  from  taxation  for  five  years — new  workmen's 
buildings,  for  instance — I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  proper  thing  to 
Jo,  unless  you  can  not  find  some  other  means  of  raising  the  money, 
itecause  the  city  could  not  forego  that,  and  I  think  most  other  cities 
are  in  the  same  situation. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  only  apply  to  houses  hereafter  con- 
tracted? 

Mr.  BucHHOLz.  Yes;  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  would  not  affect  taxes  on  factories  or 
garages  or*  office  buildings  or  hotels? 

Mr.  BucHHOLz.  No. 

The  Chairman.  But  simply  houses  erected  strictly  for  dwelling 
purposes  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

ilr.  Buchmolz.  You  have  not  any  idea  how  poor  the  municipalities 
are — how  they  need  money,  and  then  not  ^et  money  to  do  the  essential 
things  now.  Certainly  it  would  be  subsidizing,  which  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of. 

The  Chairman.  And  neither  do  I,  but  there  is  a  condition  here 
that  confronts  us.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  wish  to  say  to 
the  committee,  Mr.  Buchholz? 

Mr.  Buchholz.  No,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  you  very  much,  sir.  Now,  is  Mr.  HoUen- 
back  here? 

ST ATEHEHT  OF  MB.  EDWIN  E.  HOLLENB ACK,  PBESIDENT,  HASTEB 
BUILDEBS'  EXCHAKOE,  PHILADELFHIA,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  HoUenback,  we  would  like  to  find  out  what 
you  think,  as  a  practical  man,  should  be  done  to  relieve  this  situation, 
and  whetlier  or  not  Congress  could  be  helpful  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Houljenback.  Yes;  Congress  can.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how, 
of  course;  but  we  are  suffering  to-day  under  three  or  four  handicaps. 
Of  course,  transportation  is  a  oig  factor,  and  underproduction  both  as 
to  material  and  labor.  Congress  comes  in  on  this  factor  of  transpor- 
tation, and  it  comes  in  in  the  releasing  of  labor  by  the  elimination 
of  a  lot  of  our  so-called  war-time  production  that  is  now  going  on. 
That  is  what  we  are  suffering  from.  For  instance,  in  Philadelphia, 
to-day  the  actual  number  of  bricklayers  in  this  city  is  1,700 — ^that  is, 
the  union  bricklayers,  and  there  are  eight  or  nine  hundred  stone- 
masons in  the  city% 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  have  more  than  1,700  bricklayers '< 

Mr.  Hollenback.  That  is  the  whole  city  ? 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  have  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Hour^NBACK.  No ;  I  do  not  think  we  did,  and  yet  our  popula- 
tion and  our  industries  have  been  increasing. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  your  bricklayers  not  get  more  appren- 
tices and  make  more  bricklavers? 
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Mr.  HoLLENBACK.  The  tendency  is  now  for  a  young  man  to  take  a 
high-school  education  and  not  a  practical  education.  The  same  is 
the  condition  in  the  carpenters'  trade. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  observed  that,  and  I  was  saying  to  my 
superintendent  the  other  day  in  New  York  City,  in  going  through  a 
building  operation  that  I  am  interested  in,  that  I  did  not  see  a  single 
carpenter  under  50  years  of  age. 

Mr.  HoLLENBECK.  And  that  is  the  condition  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  making  a  few  bricklayers  and  a  few 
plumbers  and,  because  of  the  intricacies  of  electrical  work,  more  elec- 
tricians, but  we  are  not  making  any  carpenters. 

Mr.  HoLLENBECK.  Mechanics  are  very  scarce  and  we  are  making 
very  few.  We  have  in  this  city  11,000  carpenters  in  the  union,  with 
very  few  outside,  and  they  are  all  employed.  You  can  take  any  of 
the  employments  to-day  and  you  will  find  advertisements  offering 
higher  waives  than  the  union  rates  to-daj,  showing  that  there  is  a 
scarcity  or  mechanics.  The  labor  situation — common  unskilled  la- 
bor— a  scarcity  of  that  kind  of  labor  is  a  condition  that  we  are  facing 
to-day.  They  are  verjr  scarce,  and  naturallv  they  are  making  greater 
demands.  You  take  m  the  war,  we  lost  about  200,000  riien — skilled, 
wounded,  and  died  of  disease.  In  the  time  since  the  war  Italy  and 
other  nations  have  sent  more  than  that  in  here,  so  that  I  feel  to-day 
that  there  are  as  many  men,  in  man  power,  in  the  United  States  as 
there  were  prior  to  the  war,  or  in  1916.  There  are  just  as  many  men 
in  the  building  game  to-day  as  there  were  in  1916 — ^no  more,  no 
less — and  at  the  present  time  in  Philadelphia  the  building  industry 
is  practically  at  a  standstill.  Mr.  Crawford  gave  you  a  good  resume 
of  what  the  operative  builder  is  doing — and  he  is  doing  nothing,  in 
fact.  The  builder  in  my  line  is  not  doing  much  more.  Things  are 
practically  coming  to  a  standstill. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  caused  by  the  lack  of  transportation  and 
the  high  prices  of  building  materials  and  high  prices  of  labor? 

Mr.  HoLLENBECK.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And,  despite  all  of  that,  there  is  a  demand  or  a 
need  for  more  buildings.  Do  you  not  think,  ultimately  that  building 
will  start  up,  despite  the  high  prices  ? 

Mr.  HoLLENBECK.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  bound  to  do  so.  The  one  thing 
that  I  find  that  the  clients  that  I  meet  who  contemplate  building  is 
that  they  are  deferring  the  operation,  thinking,  possibly,  that  there 
will  be  a  decrease  in  the  next  couple  of  years.  Mr.  Crawford  made 
the  statement  that  the  increase  had  been  270  per  cent;  it  is  really 
about  300  per  cent ;  and  I  think  if  you  will  write  to  the  statistical 
department  in  Washington  they  will  tell  you  that  it  is  368  per  cent. 
Mr.  Crawford  said  he  could  buy  brick  for  $6.50.  The  hard  brick 
that  we  bought  was  at  $8  in  1916,  for  which  we  are  paying  $24  to- 
day— 200  per  cent  increase.  Mr.  Liloyd  stated  that  lumber  was  about 
75  to  100  per  cent  higher  than  1916;  but  it  is  more 'than  that.  I  have 
records  here  to  show  that  it  is  running  300  per  cent  higher. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  it  was  200  per  cent. 

Mr.  HouJBNBACK.  It  is  300  per  cent.  You  can  not  buy  it  to-day 
for  less  than  $75  to  $90.  I  had  some  quotations  for  8  by  10  the  other 
day  of  $117,  which  will  prove  the  statement  that  it  is  300  per  cent. 
I  made  a  calculation  on  what  you  read  in  your  earlier  discussion  of 
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$2.40  against  the  dollar — I  made  a  calculation  similar  to  that  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  in  May  it  had  jum])ed  to  $2.60. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  m  mind  transportation.   . 

Mr.  HouLENBACK.  That,  of  course,  is  transportation.  We  are 
suffering  from  a  lack  of  transportation  to-day,  which  adds  on  to  the 
cost.  We  figure  on  doing  a  building  in  four  months,  and,  from  actual 
experience,  when  it  is  done  it  takes  eight  months,  due  to  the  delays 
in  transportation.  For  instance,  cement,  gravel,  crushed  stone,  flag, 
etc.,  must  be  brought  in.  We  have  no  facilities  here — either  brought 
in  by  boat  or  by  rail — and  I  have  one  particular  job  in  the  north 
end  of  the  city  that  was  to  be  done  the  1st  of  «Tuly  that  will  not  be 
done  until  the  1st  of  October.  There  have  been  but  two  carloads 
of  cement  delivered  on  the  job  in  a  period  of  five  months. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  that  building^ 

Mr.  HoLLENBACK.  It  is  the  Bessemer  motor  truck  plant.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  noticed  that  coming  through  Holmesburg 
from  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  asked  Mr.  Trigg,  of  your  city,  to  organize 
a  committee.    Do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  HdiXENBACK.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  asked  him  to  organize  a  committee  of 
men  in  your  line  to  cooperate  with  the  railroad  companies,  in  order 
to  secure  better  transportation  facilities  for  building  materials.  Now, 
if  you  have  some  particular  job  that  is  pressing,  where  you  need  some 
kind  of  material  that  you  can  not  get,  if  you  will  let  us  know  we 
will  see  what  we  can  do  for  you. 

Mr.  HoLLENBACK.  Well,  I  havt  tried  that  through  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  and  have  got  some  cars  released  on  priority  orders, 
but  as  to  the  future — what  I  was  thinking  of  was  when  it  breaks. 
The  reason  I  brought  that  up  was  that  if  it  were  to  break  with  con- 
ditions as  they  are  you  can  readily  see  that  there  would  be  an  increase 
in  cost.  If  we  were  to  start  building  houses  to-day,  the  laborer  is  going 
to  wait  for  the  biggest  bid  for  his  services,  and  the  man  who  is  hold- 
ing lumber  and  other  material  is  going  to  wait  for  the  biggest  bid 
for  his  material.    The  demand  would  immediately  increase  the  price. 

Now,  the  question  comes,  Is  it  advisable  to  go  ahead  or  had  we  not 
better,  may  be,  take  Mr.  Ball's  suggestion  and  educate  the  people  to 
the  present  cost  and  not  try  to  breed  this  discontent?  Our  friend, 
Mr.  Molony,  stated  how  the  tenants  felt  about  it.  The  trouble  is  that 
a  few  good  many  of  our  tenants  have  had  their  wages  or  salaries  in- 
creased, but  they  still  want  to  go  on  under  existing  conditions  with 
the  $18  a  month  house.  Now,  of  course,  in  our  line  we  do  not  build 
houses  any  more,  because  the  man  who  wants  to  build  a  $20,000  or 
$25,000  house  does  not  build.  The  main  thing  with  the  other  builder 
in  the  large  industrial  operations  is  that  he  wants  to  build,  but  he 
faces  the  question  as  to  what  is  going  to  be  the  depreciation  in  the 
next  couple  of  years. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  as  certain  as  we  are  here. 

Mr.  HoLLENBACK.  I  really  think,  though,  that  Congress  should  do 
something  toward  stoppinp^  this  war-time  production.  I  personally 
served  overseas  for  some  time,  and  it  was  a  rough  call  over  there  in 
the  demolition  work  and  I  can  not  see  this  continuation  of  war-time 
production  here.    I  ^as  in  demolition  over  there. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  care  to  say  to 
the  committee,  Mr.  HoUenback? 

Mr.  HoLLENBACK.  No,  Scuator ;  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.    Now,  is  Mr.  Dudley  here  \ 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JAMES  0.  DTJDLET,  CONSTTLTINO  ENOINEEfi, 

OAK  LAITE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  Dudley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  an  intimate  student  of 
this  question  of  housing  for  many  years,  as  research  engineer  of  the 
Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corporation  for  three  years,  which  I  left  on 
the  1st  of  July.  I  was  concerned  since  with  all  the  problems  enter- 
ing into  the  housing  of  some  7,500  people  at  Harriman,  which  is  a 
suburb  of  Bristol ;  consequently  I  have  gone  deeply  into  those  ques- 
tions for  the  corporation  as  well  as  persoi>ally,  and  there  are  a  few 
phases  of  it  that  I  do  not  think  have  been  touched  upon  here  to-day 
that  not  only  affect  the  houses  which  we  want  to  build  but  those  which 
have  been  built ;  and  formost  amongst  those  questions  is  that  of  heat- 
ing and  coal.  As  a  result  of  the  lack  of  housing  facilities,  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  I  was  compelled  to  buy — I  could  not  rent,  and  I  went 
through  the  cycle  of  all  the  operations  that  have  been  cited  here.  I 
have  bought;  I  have  my  own  home,  and  I  have  as  perfect  a  heating 
system,  possibly,  as  is  in  existence,  but  it  is  practically  out  of  my^  con- 
trol or  power  to  secure  coal. 

Now,  if  that  is  my  condition,  what  is  going  to  be  the  condition 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  others  this  winter?  The  coal  question  is 
vital  to  this  whole  housing  situation,  and  something  must  be  done 
by  the  National  Government,  by  the  railroads,  and  the  others  to  see 
that  heating  coal  is  available  to  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  as  well 
as  every  other  community.  We  are  going  to  reach  the  peak  of  the 
winter  and  have  no  coal  available.  The  bins  of  the  coal  dealers  are 
cleaned  out ;  they  will  make  you  no  quotations  on  coal,  except  as  they 
get  it,  and  at  prices  at  which  it  will  come  then. 

Many  of  the  witnesses  here  that  I  have  heard  this  afternoon  have 
discussed  many  problems  which  concerned  only  industrial  builders, 
whereas  this  investigation,  as  I  see  it,  is  more  particularly  directed 
toward  relieving  the  crying  need  of  housing.  We  must  house  the 
workers,  and  we  must  house  ourselves,  before  we  can  begin  to  manu- 
facture and  transport. 

The  houses  that  have  been  put  up  in  the  past,  due  to  the  antiquated 
laws  which  Mr.  Perrot  has  so  ably  focussed  our  attention  upon,  have 
been  very  poor  houses  from  a  heating  standpoint,  with  the  result 
that  I  say,  without  question,  that  all  our  houses  to-day  are  costing 
more  for  heating  than  it  did  20  years  ago.  I  have  been  identified 
with  the  heating  art  for  more  than  that  time,  and  I  speak  with 
authority.  Now,  that  may  seem  to  be  a  simple  matter,  but  a  ton  or 
two  tons  of  coal  per  house,  multiplied  throughout  the  country,  would 
run  into  staggering  figures.  Senator — absolutely  staggering  figures-- 
which  can  be  cut  down,  and  which  would  go  far  in  the  other  way,  if 
we  were  to  adopt  the  scientific  method  that  Mr.  Perrot  and  Mr. 
Ihlder  have  been  advocating.  In  other  words,  we  have  got  to  stop 
hnilding  houses  and  begin  to  manufacture  them  according  to  scien- 
(ilic  en*.':ineering  laws  thnt  will  prodnre  results,  regardless  ot  method^. 
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In  other  words,  the  law  should  say  that  your  floor  must  support  thus 
and  so,  and  then  leave  it  to  the  engineers  and  architects  to  produce 
that  result,  even  if  they  do  it  with  tissue  paper,  if  they  can  support 
the  load. 

The  loads  in  houses  are  very  normal — 50  pounds  per  square  foot 
is  an  extreme.  In  other  words,  I  would  call  your  attention  particu- 
larly to  the  great  problem  of  heating  houses  that  exist  and  houses 
that  are  to  be  built,  getting  an  adequate  coal  supply  of  proper  char- 
acter ;  and,  secondly,  that  we  must  abandon  the  idea  of  building 
houses  and  must  manufacture  them  wholesale  by  manufacturing  and 
engineering  methods,  because ,  if  vou  attempt  to  keep  on  building 
houses  to  meet  this  enormous  denciency  you  can  not  catch  up  for 
the  many  reasons  that  have  been  voiced  here  to-day — the  high  cost  of 
labor,  the  high  cost  of  transportation,  the  inadequacy  of  transporta- 
tion, and  the  high  cost  of  materials.  We  must  use  the  minimiun  of 
all  materials.  I  think  it  can  be  demonstrated  before  any  court  of 
engineers  or  architects  that  we  can  build  houses — homes — with  one- 
third  or  less  of  the  materials  and  labor  that  are  used  in  them  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  could  be  done 

Mr.  Dudley  (interposing).  I  am  prepared  to  show  that  it  can  be 
done. 

The  Chairman.  If  one  can  build  houses  with  one-third  of  the  ma- 
terial used  to-day,  then  he  will  be  doing  a  great  deal  for  mankind. 

Mr.  Dudley.  1  can  show  it,  and  others  can  do  the  same ;  and,  more 
than  that,  I  will  show  you  a  house  with  practically  no  obsolescence ;  I 
will  show  you  a  house  that  is  practically  indestructible,  and  others 
can  do  the  same  thing.  In  other  words,  I  have  statistics  in  my 
possession,  recently  published,  showing  that  65  per  cent  of  all  the 
fires  in  the  Ignited  States  of  America  originate  in  the  home,  and 
that  40  per  cent  of  all  the  fires  in  the  homes  are  electrical.  Now,  we 
can  make  our  houses  of  cement  and  steel  practically  indestructible, 
with  no  painting,  and  no  insurance,  other  than  for  trim,  and  that  is 
what  we  must  come  to,  and  then  we  will  use  the  absolute  scientific 
minimum  of  material.  You  can  put  that  cement  and  steel  together 
with  manufacturing  methods,  where  you  can  take  a  bricklayer  or  a 
plumber  or  a  farmer  and  convert  him  into  a  housebuilder.  I  thank 
you,  sir. 

The  Chairaian.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  care  to  say  to 
the  committee,  Mr.  Dudley  ? 

Mr.  Dudley.  No,  Senator ;  I  think  that  is  all  I  care  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much.  That  will  close  our 
hearing  here,  gentlemen. 

(Whereupon,  at  5.10  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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FRIDAY,  AXTOUST  27,  1920. 

United  States  Senate, 
Select  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  PfeoDrcTioN, 

New  York  City. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10.80  o'clock  a.  m.,  in 
room  1101  Enffineering  Societies  Building,  29  West  Thirty-ninth 
Street,  Senator  \Villiam  M,  Calder,  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Calder  (chairman) ;  also  Mr.  Franklin  T.  Miller, 
assistant  to  the  committee. 

STATEMEKT  OF  MK.  JOHN  L.  PABISH,  SECBETABT  ASVISOBT 

GOTrarcn  of  beal  estate  intebests,  new  tobk  citt. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Parish,  this  conmiittee  is  engaged,  as  you 
know,  in  making  a  Nation-wide  inquiry  into  the  housmg  conditions 
of  the"  country.  We  have  had  several  sessions  here  in  this  city,  we 
have  had  one  in  Baltimore,  and  one  in  Philadelphia.  We  believe 
there  is  a  great  emergency  existing  that  must  be  remedied,  and,  per- 
sonally, I  faiow  that  you  have  given  a  great  deal  of  study  and  thought 
to  the  subject.  The  committee  would  like  to  be  advised  just  what 
your  views  are  in  the  matter  and  what  Congress  can  do  to  help. 

Mr.  Parish.  Senator,  the  Advisory  Council  of  Real  Estate  Inter- 
ests, as  perhaps  you  are  very  well  advised,  have  taken  a  very  deep 
interest  in  this  subject.  Their  interest  is  peculiar  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  but  the  conditions  in  the  city  of  New  York  are  so  similar  to 
tliose  in  all  other  centers  of  population  in  the  country  that  their  con- 
clusions, based  upon  investigations  here,  must  apply,  we  think,  to  the 
( onditions  existing  in  other  centersof  population. 

The  advisory  council  is  constituted  mainly  of  representative  own- 
ers, financiers,  brokers,  and  agents  in  the  handling  of  high-class 
properties.  It  is  a  voluntary  organization,  nonpolitical,  and  having 
no  income  except  by  contributions  from  its  membership  and  from 
others  interested  in  its  work.  They  have  directed  me  to  make  an 
analysis  of  the  mortgage  filings,  as  far  as  that  could  be  done,  in  the 
city  of  New  York^  basing  our  calculations  and  analyses  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  records  provided  by  the  Becord  ana  Guide,  of  the 
city  of  iVew  York,  which,  as  perhaps  you  know,  is  as  near  as  we  have 
to  an  official  organ  publishing  and  compiling  weekly  the  real  estate 
records  of  the  city. 

We  have  made  this  analysis,  which  I  have  reduced  to  written  form. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  current  year,  1920,  the  mortgage  business 
in  New  York  City  on  its  face  scored  the  most  notable  increase  over 
the  records  of  former  years  in  all  its  history.    In  all  five  boroughs 
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the  filings  of  record  amounted  to  $442,355,()(X),  as  against  $184,850,(KM> 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1919.  These  are  record  figures  for  the 
three  larger  boroughs  and  conservative  estimates  for  Queens  and 
Richmond. 

Statistics  are  incomplete  for  Queens  and  Richmond,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  a  careful  analysis  to  show  the  drift  of  mortgage  money 
are  complete  only  as  to  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  fiut  for  the 
other  four  boroughs  the  tendency  as  to  mortgage  investments  is  not 
essentiallv  different.  The  enormous  increase  in  the  volume  of  mort- 
gages,  amountmg  to  over  140  per  cent,  was  brought  about  by  the 
'imprecedented  buying  movement  of  the  time  sj>ecified  and  is  repre- 
sented entirely  by  purchase  money  mortgages  given  in  part  payment 
for  properties  in  lieu  of  cash. 

The  record  for  Manhattan  Borough  shows  a  total  of  0.198  mort- 
gages recorded,  for  a  total  amount  of  $215,931,789,  in  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year,  after  excluding  mortgages  given  as  collateral, 
etc.,  and  to  establish  credits  for  accounts  current.  This  shows  an 
increase  of  3,953  in  number  and  $152,825,000  in  amount,  or  24ii  i>er 
cent  over  the  record  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  spoke  of  a  buying  movement,  you  meant 
a  buying  of  houses  ? 

mI  Akish.  Yes,  Senator;  a  buying  of  houses,  business  property, 
all  kinds  of  real  property. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  that  total  sum  of  mortgages  given,  yau 
believe,  indicates  that  second  mortgages — for  instance,  purchase- 
money  mortgage — were  given  back  by  the  purchasers,  and  that  ac- 
counts largely  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Parish.  Almost  entirely.  The  increase  in  the  volume  of  mort- 
gages is  accounted  for  almost  entirely  by  the  giving  of  purchase- 
money  mortgages  in  lieu  of  cash  during  that  buying  movement,  which 
continues  in  a  moderate  degree  now.  Our  real  estate  people  seem  to 
feel  that  there  has  been  a  little  relaxation  in  that  movement.  It  is 
not  as  active  as  it  was.  I  wonder  what  they  think — whether  it  is 
possible  for  an  industry  to  keep  up  a  pace  of  that  kind  continuously 
through  the  year.  It  is  physically  impossible  to  keep  up  any  sucii 
record  of  business;  people  have  to  rest;  they  have  to  let  go  and  s^pit 
on  their  hands,  to  get  a  fresh  hold,  you  know.  T  have  not  any  i\ue>- 
tion — and  I  think  the  majority  of  the  real  estate  people  in  the  city 
here  will  agree  with  me — ^that  this  movement  is  only  suspended  tem- 
porarily, and  that  as  the  people  get  settled  into  their  traces  again  ii 
will  be  resumed  and  will  go  on:  and  it  must  go  on  because  of  the 
unsatisfied  demand. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Parish,  I  agree  with  you  that  a  larsre  part  of 
the  mortgages  recorded  in  New  York  City  during  the  earlier  months 
of  this  year  were  purchase-money  mortgages.  I  know  that  from  mv 
own  connection  with  the  real  estate  market.  So  that  while  there  has- 
been  a  very  large  turnover  of  real  estate,  there  has  not  been  the 
volume  of  cash  turnover  that  one  might  believe  from  the  extent  of  the 
sales.  It  is  reflected,  however,  in  this  large  volume  of  mortgages  that 
vou  have  mentioned  and  which  you  have  agreed  were  purchase-money 

rtgages;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  a  very  large  part  of 
n  were  second  mortgages,  obtained  in  the  way  I  have  explained, 
^r.  Parish.  T  think  the  record  shows  that  to  be  the  fact. 
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The  Chairman.  Does  the  record  show  that  they  were  second  mort- 
gages ? 

Mr.  Parish.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  figures  on  that? 

Mr.  Parish.  Yes ;  I  am  coming  to  that  point  hUer,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Parish.  An  analysis  of  these  6,1^8  mortgages  shows  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  them  were  purchase-money  mortgages,  and  as 
such  do  not  represent  any  new  money  coming  into  mortgage  invest- 
ments. 

At  the  same  time  this  extraordinary  selling  movement  was  in  prog- 
reivs  an  extraordinary  liquidation  of  matured  mortgages  was  also 
going  on,  and  is  still  proceeding.  Holders  of  mortgages  have  by 
thousands  been  demanding  payment  of  their  loans  as  they  fell  due, 
and  debtors  who  were  able  have  paid  off  their  mortgage  obligations 
rather  than  accept  the  conditions  demanded  for  renewals,  extensions, 
or  refunding. 

Such  of  the  mortgage  debtors  as  were  unable  to  pay  off,  or  for 
other  reasons  preferred  to  refimd  their  mortgage  obligations, 
have  refunded  by  engaging  some  savings  bank  or  life  insurance 
company  to  buy  the  mortgages  from  the  former  holders  and  carry 
them  for  them  for  extended  terms. 

In  tabulated  form,  the  numbers  and  amounts  of  these  varied  op- 
erations are  as  follows: 


Moi^yagcH^  Manhattan,  Jan.  1  to  July  1, 

1920. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Purchase  monev 

4,91A 
OfiO 
623 

1149,961,885 
52,494,481 
13,475,423 

Fir«t5  ^nA  'hnili^ing  loilTlil . 

Seconds .". 

Total 

6.198             21i).dS1.7» 

In  addition  there  were  in  the  same  period  the  following : 


Satisfied... 
Assigned.. 


Number. 


3,312 
445 


Amount. 


$68,845,140 
28,972,540 


The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  comparison  of  figures  on  that? 
Mr.  Parish.  I  have.  Senator,  and  comparison  shows  as  follows : 

Analysis  of  mortgage  records.  Borough  of  Manhattan,  N.  Y.,  first  half  of  1920, 

compared  with  corresponding  pe^Hod  of  1919. 


Purchase  money 

Firsts  and  builcung  loans. 


>ecaDds. 


Total 

3ati'>cfied  and  discharged 

Vs'^gned  to  tax-exempt  holders. 


1920 


Number. 


4,916 
659 
623 


5,198 

3,312 

445 


Amount. 


1149.961,885 
52,494,481 
13,475,423 


215.931.789 
68, 845, 140 
28.972.645 


1919 


Number. 


1,367 

«333 

363 


12,062 

«  1,617 

129 


Amount. 


137,336,435 

«  19, 112.-946 

5,547,447 


161,996,828 

43,615,533 

7,557,447 


1  Includes  mortage  for  17,000,000  on  2  building  at  Broadwav  and  Cedar  Street. 

« Includes  cancellation  of  2  mortga^^es  on  2  tuildlngs  at  Broadway  and  Cedar  Street,  amounting  to 
10.000,000. 
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As  you  will  observe,  sir,  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  this 
year  over  the  corresponding  period  last  year  is  enormous,  amounting 
to  over  $153,000,000  in  the  total  of  new  filings,  and  this  has  been 
accomplished  with  an  addition  of  not  over  $15,000,000  of  new  money 
actually  invested  in  mortgages.  The  liquidation  oi  mortgages  shown 
by  the  items  of  satisfied  and  discharged  mortgages,  and  those  assigned 
to  holders  who  are  exempt  from  payment  of  the  income  tax  amounts 
to  over  six  times  that  sum.  This  liquidation  is  still  in  progress,  and 
for  reasons  which  are  well  known  to  yourself  and  to  everyone  else 
who  is  familiar  with  the  real  estate  market  here,  namely,  that  people 
are  calling  their  mortgages  and  demanding  payment,  and  those  who 
can  pay  do  pay,  and  those  who  can  not  pay  get  somebody  else  to  pay 
for  them. 

Of  the  659  first  mortgages  specified  15  were  building  loans  of  over 
half  a  million  each,  the  aggregate  amount  being  $28,225,000.  There 
were  many  more  building  loans  in  small  individual  amounts,  which 
would  probably  swell  the  volume  of  building  loans  to  over  forty 
milliT>ns. 

The  practice  in  that  matter,  as  you  very  well  know,  Senator,  is  that 
this  money  is  paid  out  as  the  building  proceeds.  It  is  not  all  paid 
out  by  the  lending  institution  at  once.  Perhaps,  at  the  beginning, 
there  might  be  an  initial  payment  that  would  cover  the  proportion 
that  would  be  loaned  upon  the  land  alone ;  but  I  think  that  has  hap- 
pened to  only  a  very  small  extent  in  this  building  period ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  great  many  of  the  operations  represented  in  these 
building  loans  have  scarcely  been  begun,  on  account  of  difficulties  that 
you  have  already  disclosed  in  the  course  of  your  investigations— 
clifficulties  in  transportation,  practically,  principally,  as  well  as  in  the 
cost  of  labor  and  the  obtaining  of  materials. 

Of  the  remaining  twelve  millions  a  deeper  inquiry  would  doubtless 
show  that  the  greater  part  were  also  purchase-money  mortgages. 
This  would  also  be  found  to  be  the  fact  with  regard  to  most  of  the  6:2^^ 
seconds,  for  $13,475,423.  So  that  of  this  total  of  1  j^82  first  and  second 
mortgages,  for  $65,969,904,  probably  not  over  $15,000,000  was  money 
actually  newly  invested  in  mortgage  loans.  I  have  debated  and  di>- 
cussed  that  figure  with  the  members  of  the  executive  conmiittee  and 
with  others,  and  with  title  people,  and  they  agree  with  me,  substan- 
tially, that  this  figure  is  approximately  right ;  that  probably  not  over 
$15,000,000  of  all  the  mortgage  filings  is  new  money  newly  investe^l 
in  mortgage  loans  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  m  those  first  six 
months. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  What  percentage  would  that  be  of  the  total  ? 

Mr.  Parish.  It  would  be  not  over  7  per  cent  of  the  total.  It  i^ 
$216,000,000,  in  round  figures,  and  about  7  per  cent  of  that  is  newly 
invested  money ;  and,  as  against  that,  of  course,  are  the  withdrawal? 
from  the  market  of  this  $69,000,000  represented  in  satisfied  mort- 
gages, and  $29,000,000  represented  in  assigned  mortgages. 

Sir.  Miller.  Which  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  new 
money? 

Mr.  Parish.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  many  times  in  excess? 

Mr.  Parish.  The  excess  of  withdrawals  is  about  $83,000,000. 

Mr.  Miller.  If  the  new  money  is  7  per  cent  of  the  whole,  the 
withdrawals  are  how  many  times  the  new  money  ? 
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Mr.  Parish.  Pretty  nearly  six  times — over  five  times ;  that  is,  the 
excess.  The  gross  simount  of  the  withdrawals  is  seven  times  the 
amount  of  the  net  investment. 

As  against  these  fifteen  millions  of  money  newly  invested  in  ijiort- 
<2:ages,  there  are  the  nearly  sixty-nine  millions  of  satisfied  mortgages 
representing  money  directly  and  wholly  withdrawn  from  investment, 
and  indicatmg  a  net  withdrawal  from  the  real  property  field  of  basic 
capital  approximately  $54,000,000  in  a  period  of  half  a  year,  in  the 
borough  of  Manhattan  alone.  If  to  this  be  added  the  nearly  twenty- 
nine  millions  of  mortgages  refunded  through  savings  banks  and  life 
insurance  companies,  the  aggregate  of  withdrawals  from  mortgage 
investments  in  Manhattan  real  property  in  the  first  half  of  this* year 
amounts  to  approximately  $83,000,000  net. 

Nowhere  in  the  history  of  the  city  can  there  be  found  a  parallel 
for  such  a  drainage  of  basic  capital  irom  any  field  of  investment.  It 
indicates  a  rate  of  withdrawal  of  money  from  investment  in  mort- 
gages  in  Manhattan  alone  of  over  $165,000,000  per  jrear. 

An  explanation  of  this  unprecedented  course  of  investment  money 
will  be  sought  in  vain  outside  the  operation  of  the  income  tax  laws, 
Federal  and  State.  And  this  movement  in  and  of  itself  supplies  the 
most  complete  and  sufficient  explanation  of  the  Nation-wide  shortage 
in  housings.  While  it  continues  there  can  be  no  increase  in  the  sup- 
ply of  housings.  And  it  will  inevitably  continue  its  stranglehold  on 
the  building  industry  until  the  incidence  of  the  income  tax  is  raised 
from  mortgage  income  and  shifted  to  another  point. 

This  income  tax  is  fundamentally  uneconomic.  It  is  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  foremost  of  the  industries,  the  great  building  industry, 
with  all  its  ramifications,  and  discourages  the  people  from  investing 
in  it.  This  may  not  have  been  foreseen  when  the  law  was  enacted, 
but  the  experience  of  the  last  three  years,  with  the  cessation  of  hous- 
ing construction  and  the  prostration  of  the  mortgage  market,  has 
afK)rded  a  demonstration  of  the  fact  of  which  there  can  be  no 
question. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Parish,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  sit- 
uation is  there  any  mortgage  money  in  the  market  to-day  except  what 
the  insurance  companies  and  savings  banks  have? 

Mr.  Parish.  There  is  not.  I  have  myself  been  trying  to  get  a 
building  loan  for  nearly  11  months;  11  months  ago  it  was  promised 
to  me  by  a  title  and  guaranty  company  as  soon  as  they  could  get  the 
money  lor  it,  but  they  have  not  gotten  it  yet,  and  the  operation  is  sus- 
pended on  that  account.  It  is  an  operation  running  into  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  see  no  relief  in  sight  ? 

Mr.  Parish.  No  relief  in  sight;  no.  The  only  prospect  is  that 
there  may  be  relief  when  these  income  taxes  are  lifted  from  mortgages. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  if  the  State  exempts  the  profits  X)n 
mortgages  from  income  taxes  that  will  help  any  ? 

Mr.  Parish.  It  will  help  some ;  it  will  help  in  the  influence  that  it 
would  probably  have  upon  Congress;  but  we  must  have  the  Federal 
exemption  in  order  to  produce  any  practical  results,  so  far  as  relief 
of  ti»e  mortgage  market  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  suggestion 
mad?  by  Mr.  Otto  Kahn  before  this  committee  ? 
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Mr.  Parish.  Yes;  and  I  was  very  sorry  to  see  that  he  was  repre- 
sented in  the  Times  as  being  unqualifiedly  in  opposition  or  opposed 
to  any  increase  of  mortgage  exemptions.  I  recall  that  in  your  cross- 
examination  of  Mr.  Kahn  he  admitted  that  an  exemption  such  as 
was  contemplated  in  the  Calder-Siegel  bill  would  be  unobjectionable; 
to  use  his  own  language,  his  ^^  objection  would  fall  to  the  ^ound 
before  an  exemption  of  that  kind." 

The  Chairman.  On  the  theory  that  there  was  a  great  emergency? 

Mr.  Parish.  Yes;  and  he  admitted  that  there  was  a  great  emer- 
gency, and,  of  course,  we  all  know  that  there  is  a  great  emergency. 
Senator,  I  would  like  to  say  this,  too,  that  the  emergency  is  so  great 
it  is  so  universal  throughout  the  countrv  that  it  would  seem  to  us  as 
if  it  were  worthy  of  the  consideration  oi  Congress  to  pass  the  Calder- 
Siegel  bill  as  an  emergency  measure  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
reconvening  of  Congress,  and  not  require  the  builaing  industry  and 
the  people  who  need  the  product  of  the  building  industry  to  wait 
for  the  slower  processes  oi  a  complete  revision  of  the  revenue  laws. 
We  hope  that  your  committee  will  recommend  and  will  urge  the  en- 
actment of  the  Calder-Siegel  measure  for  the  immediate  relief  that 
it  will  afford  to  the  mortgage  market,  and,  through  the  mortgage 
market,  to  the  building  industry,  because,  as  you  very  well  know, 
the  builders  can  not  proceed  unless  they  can  get  the  conventional, 
customary  accommodation?  from  the  mortgage  lenders.  They  will 
not  proceed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kahn  proposed  that  we  repeal  the  excess 
profits  tax,  and  modify  the  income  tax  laws.  He  thought,  as  you  will 
recall,  that  if  we  do  not 

Mr.  Parish  (interposing).  The  Advisory  Council  of  Real  ^Estate 
interests,  so  far  as  they  have  considered  that  proposition,  are  in  favor 
of  it.  It  has  not  come  formally  before  them,  but  upon  informal  con- 
sideration, they  are  very  strongly  in  favor  of  such  repeal.  There  is 
no  opposition  to  it ;  in  tact,  they  are  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of 
the  repeal  of  the  excess  profits  tax,  and  a  very  important  modifica- 
tion OI  the  surtaxes.  As  a  substitute  for  this,  they  are  strongly  in- 
clined toward  the  application  of  a  sales  tax;  but  as  matter  of  par- 
liamentary tactics,  we  are  afraid  that  Congress  will  take  up  so  much 
time  in  considering  that  whole  program,  that  we  will  fail  of  relief 
in  the  building  industry  for  another  year,  and  another  building  sea- 
son; and^  therefore,  we  urge  the  earliest  possible  enactment  of  the 
Calder-Siegel  bill. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Parish.  We  are  very  glad  to 
have  had  you  come  here. 

Mr.  Parish.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

STAIEMEHI  OF  U£.  ETTOEirE  KEYEB,  J£.,  SEVEN  SPEING8  FAKTf 

MOTJWT  EESCO,  N.  T. 

The  Chairaian.  Mr.  Meyer,  what  is  your  business,  please? 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  iust  finished  my  Government  service,  in  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  on  June  1,  and  have  been  resting  in  the  countxy 
since  then. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  were  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  that  corporation  ? 
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Mr.  Meter.  Managing  director  was  my  title. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you,  just  in  a  word  or  two,  tell  us  what  the 
War  Finance  Corporation  was? 

Mr.  Meter.  The  War  Finance  Corporation  was  organized  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  act  of  Congress  in  May,  1918,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending financial  assistance  to  industries  necessary  and  essential  to 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  to  banks,  bankers  and  trust  companies  that 
financed  such  industries,  and  also  to  lend  funds,  in  case  of  need^  to 
savings  banks,  should  the  extraordinarily  heavy  financial  retjuire- 
ments  of  the  Government  during  the  war  create  any  difficultv  in  the- 
saving  bank  situation  throudb  the  withdrawal  of  funds  xor  sub- 
scriptions to  United  States  Government  bonds  and  TVar  Savings 
stamps. 

We  had  very  few  applications  from  savings  banks,  because  it  was^ 
found  that  the  savings  were  not  withdrawn  to  any  great  extent. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  despite  the  heavy  drain  on  the  banks  for 
the  purchase  of  Liberty  bonds  and  thrift  stamps,  and  so  forth  ? 

Mjt.  Meter.  Ye&  sir;  and.  of  course.  Senator,  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation,  many  of  the  problems  which 
your  committee  is  investigating  were  more  or  less  frequently  called 
to  my  attention  in  Washington  during  the  war  and  since  the  armistice. 

I  think  we  even  had  occasion  sometimes  to  confer  on  some  of  the 
very  problems  you  are  now  investigating. 

The  Chairman.  I  recall  several  instances,  Mr.  Meyer. 

Mr.  Meter.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  reason  whj^  I  approached  j'ou  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  and  invited  you  to  come  here  and  give  us  your  views 
on  these  important  questions  that  are  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
public  at  this  time.  1  knew  from  your  experience  in  the  Government 
service  on  that  important  board  that  you  had  made  some  study  of 
them,  and  I  was  hopeful  that  perhaps  you  might  help  us  somewhat 
in  the  matter,  and  I  am  very  glad  you  found  it  convenient  to  come. 

>Ir.  Meter.  When  I  found  you  were  devoting  j'our  vacation  time 
to  the  attempt  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  of  the  Government,  with 
which  you  were  struggling  all  through  the  sessions,  I  was  glad  to 
give  up  some  of  my  vacation  time  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
of  your  investigations  when  you  invited  me  to  do  so. 

I'he  Chairman.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Meyer. 

Mr.  Meter.  I  think  we  have  reason  for  pride  in  the  fact  that  our 
Senator  from  New  York  gives  himself  as  wholeheartedly,  as  you  do^ 
to  the  serious  problems  that  now  confront  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Meter.  However,  Senator,  I  tliink  that  even  if  you  had  not 
brought  the  matter  to  my  attention,  I  could  not  help  thinking  aboilt 
these  problems.  Fundamentally  they  are  the  same  that  have  been 
confronting  us  for  three  years.  I  was  interested  in  the  wording  of 
your  resolution,  because  while  in  part  it  directs  special  attention  to  % 
the  building  and  transportation  situation  as  affecting  housing  and 
manufacturing  establishments,  and  the  construction  necessary  for  the 
{levelopment  of  the  Nation's  resources,  it  recognizes  also  that  capital 
and  labor  and  materials  have  been  diverted  on  a  largo  scale  from 
what  we  have  been  accustomed  in  the  past  to  consider  their  normal 
uses.    During  the  war  we  all  recognized  that  many  of  the  things  that 
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we  now  consitler  essential,  and  always  did  consider  essential  in  peace 
times,  for  purposes  of  war  had  to  be  displaced  and  regarded  as  less 
essential  than  the  business  directly  related  to  our  military  purposes. 
The  diversion  of  labor  and  material  and  capital  was  entirely  in  the 
direction  of  war  activities.  Needed  housing  facilities  were  displaced, 
and  the  labor  and  material  and  capital  used  to  furnish  munitions  and 
supplies  for  our  Army  and  Navy,  and  for  the  armies  and  navies  of 
those  associated  with  us  in  the  war.  Other  shortages  which  now 
make  themselves  apparent  were  created.  At  the  time  of  the  armistice 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  total  production  facilities  of  the  coun- 
try was  engaged  on  war  business.  The  armistice  came  in  the  middle 
of  November,  just  as  the  winter  season  began,  and  as  contracts  were 
canceled  both  by  the  European  nations  and  by  our  own  Army  and 
Navy  it  was  not  possible  to  turn  immediately  from  war  businese  to 
the  business  that  is  necessary  for  peace.  Construction  work  in  mo>t 
jparts  of  the  country  could  not  have  been  resumed  at  that  season  of 
the  year,  even  if  there  had  been  a  disposition  to  do  so  and  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  it.  Steel  mills  were  running  at  perhaps  fw* 
per  cent -of  their  capacity  in  the  spring  of  1919.  Labor  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  was  unemployed.  Buildings  might  have  been  erected 
then  that  are  needed  now,  but  construction  was  not  undertaken 
because  the  outlook  was  so  unclear  and  conditions  were  so  disorgan- 
ized. 

As  the  >pring  went, on  it  became  apparent  that  prices  were  not  go 
iiiir  back  to  the  i)rew5ir  level.  Consumption  proceeded  on  a  lar^f 
scale  and  ««h«)rtages  in  goods  began  to  develoj).  People  who  had  hesi- 
tated to  buy,  who  h:ul  licsituted  to  proceed  with  their  enterprises,  and 
who  had  delayed  in  jilacing  contracts  for  building,  awoke  suddenly 
to  the  unfilled  needs  and  all  at  once  everybody  together  started  in  to 
buy  and  to  build.  That  created  the  biggest  buying  stampede  ever 
seen  in  the  history  of  the  world  in  peace  times.  This  began  in  June. 
1919,  and  lasted  all  through  the  fall  and  pretty  well  into  the  spring 
of  1920. 

Rising  prices,  scarcity  of  labor  and  material,  and  an  expanding  <le- 
mand  for  capital  characterized  the  period.  In  that  competition  tht 
price  of  capital  advanced  as  well  as  the  prices  of  materials  and  the 
cost  of  labor.  The  building  business  has  to  be  regarded  from  a  long- 
time point  of  view,  and  the  c/)st  of  a  building  has  to  be  thought  of 
in  terms  of  a  rental  return  over  a  long  period.  In  such  a  period  of 
excited  buying,  of  rapid  price  rises,  and  of  scarcity  of  labor,  capital 
naturally  was  diverted  to  the  more  speculative  enterprises — ^to  the 
luxuries  and  the  nonessentials,  as  w^e  call  theni,  because  they  have  les> 
^relation  to  permanent  economic  conditions.  This  has  brought  home 
to  you  and  to  all  of  us  the  fact  that  with  any  widespread  credit  stniin. 
building  is  checked.  Building  activity  which  may  have  been  gen- 
erated in  a  period  of  easier  capital  conditions  or  easier  conditions  with 
regard  to  labor  and  material  culminates  in  a  period  of  excite<l  com- 
petition for  capital,  labor,  and  material,  and  history  proves  that  thif 
is  always  true.  Therefore,  the  industry  has  suffered  actually  anti 
relatively  from  the  general  strain  of  an  overextended  credit  *stni( - 
ture.  I  think  your  problem  in  this  way  touches  the  fundamental^ 
of  the  whole  financial  and  economic  situation,  and,  as  I  said  before, 
you  recognize  this  in  your  resolution. 
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Vour  building  problem  is  only  one  part  of  a  condition  in  which 
die  whole  financial  situation  is  the  determining  factor.  Personally^ 
I  do  not  believe  so  much  in  temporizing  rememes  that  might  be  ap* 
ulied  to  a  situation  of  this  kind  as  I  do  in  permanent  and  funda- 
mental measures  designed  to  ameliorate  the  difficulties  which  hamper 
the  building  industry  and  the  constiniction  industry,  as  well  as  all 
■'ther  essential  industries.  And  so,  when  you  asked  me  to  consider  the 
problem,  I  chose  to  consider  it  principally  from  the  broader  economic 
<Jid  financial  point  of  view,  and  to  see  if  I  could  bring  to  you  some 
•^mcrete  recommendations  which  might  attack  the  evil  at  its  source, 
mj  by  applying  measures  designed  to  cure  the  difficulties  produce  a 
result  which  would  be  beneficial  to  your  particular  problems  as  well 
as  to  others. 

It  is  a  commonplace  saying,  but  none  the  less  true,  that  we  can  not 
produce  new  capital  except  irom  our  savings — from  our  surplus  pro- 
j'lction  of  material  wealth  over  our  consumption  of  material  wealth. 
If  buildings  are  to  be  constructed,  they  must  be  constructed  out  of  the 
'^^vings  of  the  time.  We  have  been  trying  to  do  too.much  at  once. 
<  redit  can  only  be  called  upon  to  act  as  the  machinery  to  transfer 
iipital  and  savings  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  or  from 
♦•ne  industry  to  others.  Capital  representing  savings  has  been  scarce 
and  inadequate  for  all  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  has  been  in  de- 
mand. Not  only  have  we  had  to  endeavor  to  meet  all  of  the  current 
and  ix)stponed  requirements  of  our  own  country,  but  owing  to  the 
devastation  in  Europe,  with  many  of  the  countries  of  the  world  call- 
nsr  upon  America  as  the  source  of  .supply  for  all  materials,  and  also 
(or  capital  to  finance  their  depleted,  war-worn  industries,  we  have 
♦endeavored,  somewhat  unscientifically,  to  do  all  of  these  things  at 
"nee. 

The  result  is  the  banking  strain  about  which  we  have  all  heard  so 
much  during  the  past  few  months.  Nevertheless,  at  the  present  time 
there  are  certain  signs  of  an  abatement  of  the  feverish  activities,  and 
I  number  of  the  commoditie^s  that  had  the  most  spectacular  rises,  or 
^ere  most  speculatively  dealt  in,  have  declined,  and  declined  so 
radically  as  to  show  that  something  fundamental  is  causing  the  re- 
t'fesion  of  the  tide  that  swept  onward  and  upward  in  the  fall  of  1919 
and  in  .the  spring  of  this  year.  For  instance,  silk,  which  was  bought 
in  huge  quantities  at  high  prices,  has  declined  very  radically ;  and  a 
number  of  other  commoaities — leather,  coffee,  tea,  wool,  woolen 
goods,  cotton,  and  cotton  goods.  I  understand  from  the  papers  that 
fHiilding  materials,  which  rose  greatly,  are  also  tending  downward 
in  price.  Labor,  which  was  so  greatly  lacking,  is  not  quite  so  scarce. 
There  are  ceilain  natural  economic  laws  which  are  operating  to 
remedy  the  situation  that  you  are  considering;  perhaps  not  with 
>ufficient  rapidity  to  suit  all  of  us,  but  nevertheless,  thev  are  at  work. 
But  the  big  problem  and  the  fundamental  question  is  how  to  get 
iarjrer  .savings  out  of  the  production  of  the  country.  These  must  be 
olitained,  if  at  all^  from  the  great  body  of  the  people.  People,  who 
^ven*  formerly  great  savers,  are  now  obliged  to  pay  such  heavy  in- 
come taxes  for  the  expenses  of  Government  that  they  have  very  little 
Mx  for  investment. 

Therefore,  following  up  that  idea,  and  having  had  some  experience 
in  considering  this  problem  as  a  meniber  of  the  war-savings  organiza- 
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tion  in  Washington,  i  have  been  trying;  to  find  a  way  in  which  we 
could  get  a  huge  amount  of  savings  in  the  aggregate,  but  from  a  ven* 
great  number  of  people,  and  in  smaller  individual  amounts.  Great 
numbers  of  our  population  bought  Liberty  bonds  during  the  war; 
great  numbers  bought  war-savings  stamps ;  but  that  was  done  as  a 
patriotic  act ;  they  nad  never  been  accustomed  to  doing  it  before  the 
war,  and  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  doin^  it  now. 

To  state  my  conclusion  so  that  you  may  Know  what  is  in  my  mind. 
the  thing  that  seems  best  to  me,  is  to  collect  a  lar^  amount  of  sav- 
ings from  the  great  mass  of  the  people  by  extension  and  expansion 
of  the  Postal  Savings  System  of  the  United  States  Government.  The 
sU)ck  and  mutual  savings  banks  of  this  country  have  a  total,  roughly, 
of  eleven  and  a  half  million  depositors!  The  number  of  depositor- 
in  the  Postal  Savings  System  is  565,500.  While  these  totals  seem 
large,  and  while  the  total  savings  represented  are  about  six  thousan<i 
million  dollars,  the  figures,  in  my  opmion,  are  really  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  possibilities.  The  figures  which  I  have  here,  published  bv 
the  Department  of  Commerce — the  Statistical  abstract — indicate 
that  in  all  countries  where  there  arc  well  developed  postal  saving? 
banks,  there  are  a  great  number  of  savings-bank  depositors.  There- 
fore, T  think  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  it  we  had  a  well  developed 
Postal  Savings  System  here,  we  would  have  a  very  much  larger  num- 
ber of  depositors,  although  our  average  deposit,  which  is  the  large^t 
of  any  of  the  important  countries  in  tlie  world,  might  be  lower  than 
it  now  is.  The  aggregate  amount,  however,  would  be  very  much 
larger,  in  my  opinion.  Countries  like  the  United  Kingdom  hav.' 
out  of  a  population  of  42,279,0(K),  savings-deposit  accounts  of  17. 
200,000 — about  40  per  cent  of  the  population.  Norway,  Denmark. 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzerland  all  show  about  tho  same  figure?. 
Switzerland,  having  3,SS0.(K)0  population,  has  over  2.00(1,000  savin^rs^- 
bunk  deposilors- -more  than  haif-oxer  .V)  per  cunt  of  the  iotal 
populatioii,  men,  women,  and  children  have  a  savings-deposit  account 

The  foreign  countries  mentioned,  with  a  total  population  of 
181,357,000  had  savings  depositors  to  a  total  number  of  77,000,000. 
Over  42  per  cent  of  the  population  were  savings-bank  depositors  a^ 
against  about  11  per  cent  in  the  United  States.  And  in  the  Unite  : 
States  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  people  have  Government 
savings  deposits.  A  very  large  population  in  this  country,  native 
and  foreign  born — particularly  foreign  bom — ^trust  the  Unite  i 
States  Government,  and  do  not  trust  ordinary  bante  or  savings  insti 

tutions. 

There  are,  roughly,  6,300  postal  savings  banks  in  the  United  Stat('> 
now.  There  are  54,000  post  offices,  branches,  and  substations.  I  st»f 
no  reason  why  every  one  of  these  post  offices,  branches,  and  sul>sta- 
tions  should  not  become  a  savings  bank  for  the  mass  of  the  peopl* . 
'  What  has  retarded  the  development  of  the  system  in  this  countn 
more  than  anything  else,  is  the  fact  that  the  law  only  allows  2  j>er 
cent  on  deposits,  and  there  is  no  inducement  for  dejiositing  at  2  fHr 
cent  per  annum.    It  attracts  no  one;  it  does  not  inspire  a  spirit  of 

thrift. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  rate  was  fixed,  Mr.  Meyer, 
so  that  the  deposits  would  not  be  attracted  from  the  savings  banks  t 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes ;  I  think  perhaps  there  was  fear  on  the  part  of  th»' 
savings  banks  that  if  the  United   States   Government  establishe^i 
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postal  savings  banks,  heavy  withdrawals  from  stock  and  mutual  sav- 
ings iiistitutions  mieht. ensue.  Other  provisionsof  the  original  law, 
some  of  which  have  oeen  changed  in  the  meantime,  indicate  the  same 
thing.  For  instance,  originally  not  more  than  $100  a  week  could  be 
deposited  by  any  one  individual.  So  little  need  was  found  for  the 
rale  that  the  restriction  was  removed.  Originally  the  total  maxi- 
nimn  deposit  was  limited  to  $500.  This  was  subsequently  raised  to 
S.500. 

The  experience  of  the  war  has  demonstrated  certain  results.  Dur- 
ing that  period,  in  the  name  of  patriotism,  every  citizen  was  called 
npon  to  help  the  Government  by  subscribing  to  Government  bonds 
and  war-savings  stamps.  On  behalf  of  the  Nation's  safety  a  most 
intensive  campaign  was  carried  out  successfully  with  the  widest 
pablicity.  The  banks  and  bankers  of  the  country  generally  co- 
operated most  patriotically,  loyally,  and  successfully,  and  we  raised 
in  1917, 1918,  and  1919  over  $25,000,000,000  for  the  financing  of  the  re- 
'luirements  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  yet,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  did  not  suffer  auring  this  period. 
"vj  while  the  low  rate  was  fixed,  as  you  suggest,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  deposits  of  the  savings  banks,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  savings 
panks  are  not  warranted  in  entertaining  the  same  apprehensions  now, 
in  fhe  light  of  our  experience  of  the  past  three  years. 

The  ChAxbman.  Mr.  Meyer,  have  you  any  fijgures  indicating  the. 
total  subscriptions  to  Liberty  loan  issues  by  savings  banks  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  have  not. 

The  Chaibman.  Would  you  make  an  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Meter.  No  ;  I  do  not  believe  I  could.  All  during  the  war  they 
Jijferibed  to  all  they  could,  and  I  know  that  since  the  decline  in 
^Tovemment  securities,  the  savings  banks  and  life  insurance  com- 
panies have  been  very  large  investors  in  Government  securities.  It 
took  almost  all  of  last  year  for  some  of  the  institutions  that  had 
Hibscribed  for  the  various  Liberty  loans  and  for  the  Victory  loan  in 

Iff  '  'm  * 

^hy,  1919,  to  accumulate  enough  revenue  to  pay  off  the  entire  pur- 
ehase  price;  and  this  spring  I  know  that  having  done  that,  they 
tave  continued  to  be  very  large  buyers  of  Government  securities, 
'mentioned  to  you  when  1  began  to  speak  that  the  War  Finance  Cor- 
P>ration  had  authority  to  lend  a  part  of  its  enormous  resources,  if 
B^ded,  to  savings  banks. 

This  authority  was  granted  upon  the  idea  that  there  might  be 
Withdrawals  by  depositors  for  the  purpose  of  subscribing  to  Gov- 
ernment loans ;  but,  as  I  told  you,  we  loaned  only  nominal  amounts 
to  savings  banks.  In  fact,  we  never  had  applications  for  any  con- 
'^'ierable  amounts,  and  as  far  as  I  kno^fv  there  were  absolutely  none 
^hirh  were  attributed  to  withdrawals  of  deposits.  I  never  heard  of 
^portant  withdrawals  from  savings  banks.  Nevertheless,  in  con- 
^''^ftion  with  the  suggestion  that  I  am  making,  if  there  were  to  de- 
rdop  any  well-grounded  reason  for  fearing  that  the  rapid  extension 
!>'  the  (jQvemment  Postal  Savings  System  would  result  in  with- 
ifuwals,  I  see  no  reason  why  such  a  contingency  should  not  be  pro- 
rided  for.  This  ccXuld  be  done  and  at  the  same  time  all  the  other 
'Ejects,  which  I  believe  could  be  attained  under  this  proposal,  could 
^l^j  be  accomplished. 

My  opinion  is  that  we  could  raise  a  very  large  aggregate  amount 
^thin  a  year.    That  is  only  an  opinion,  and  a  great  deal  would  de- 
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pend  upon  how  the  plan  was  administered.  The  statement  might  be 
challenged^ut  I  think  that  if  undertaken  in  the  right  way,  with  the 
proper  organization,  and  with  proper  administrative  methods,  we 
could  raise  in  the  Postal  Savings  System,  for  the  use  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  general  situation,  enough  to  pay 
off  the  entire  floating  debt  of  the  United  States  Government,  amount- 
ing to  something  near  $2,500,000,000. 

If  we  did  that,  it  would  have  extremely  important  results  on  the 
problem  that  you  have  in  mind  and  on  the  whole  financial  situation, 
because  it  is  the  constant  borrowing  by  the  United  States  from  the 
banks,  very  largely,  that  is  absorbing  our  liquid  capital.  The  rate 
on  those  certificates  has  advanced  to  6  per  cent,  and  therefore  all 
interest  rates  start  from  6  per  cent,  because  6  per  cent  is  the  rate 
paid  by  the  very  best  borrower,  our  own  Government,  and  for  a 
period  of  only  one  year.  No  other  borrower's  credit  can  compete 
with  that  of  tne  United  States  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  tax  exempt,  too,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Meyer.  They  have  tax  exemption  to  the  extent  of  the  normal 
tax,  but  they  have,  in  addition,  another  feature  that  makes  them 
extremely  attractive  and  to  be  preferred  to  many  other  forms  of 
investment  for  certain  purposes.  They  are  counted,  when  held  by 
large  corporations,  as  invested  capital,  and  the  corporations  are  en- 
titled to  an  8  per  cent  return  on  them  before  any  excess-profits  taxes 
begin  to  accrue.  This  gives  them  a  special  and  exceptional  value, 
which  is  also  shared  by  Victory  notes  and  Liberty  bonds. 

Now,  if  we  were  able  to  develop  a  postal  savings  system  which 
would  attract,  say,  even  if  not  all  of  the  amount  1  have  named,  a 
considerable  part  of  it,  we  would  get  the  money  at  a  very  much  lower 
rate  than  the  Government  is  now  paying.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  certificates  on  which  the  Government  pays  on  their  face  6 
per  cent  cost  not  less  than  6|  per  cent  when  you  consider  the  normal 
tax  exemption,  the  8  per  cent  allowance  on  invested  capital,  and 
the  deposit  of  the  proceeds  of  the  issues  in  banks  at  lower  rates  than 
the  Government  pays.  I  think  that  the  Treasury  certificates  could  he 
retired  out  of  the  savings  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  in  smnll 
amounts  per  individual,  but  great  in  total.  This  operation  would 
not  only  save  interest  but  would  relieve  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
of  the  present  need  for  rediscounting  about  $350,000,000,  and  it  would 
increase  automatically  the  Federal  reserve  banks'  reserves.  Further- 
more, if  the  certificates  could  be  withdrawn  thmugh  the  substitu- 
tion of  postal  savings,  the  present  holders  would  be  compelled  to  a 
great  extent  to  come  into  the  market  for  Victory  notes  and  Liberty 
bonds.  In  my  opinion  this  {fhrchasing  would  advance  the  prices 
from  5  to  10  per  cent  within  a  year.  So  that  while  we  are  discussing 
building  construction,  bear  in  mind  that  an  advance  of  10  per  cent, 
or  even  5  j^er  cent,  in  the  price  of  Liberty  bonds  would  tend  to 
remove  the  competition  of  Government  loans  at  the  level  of  their 
present  high  yield  with  capital  which  is  required  in  housing  and 
construction. 

Furthermore,  the  rise  in  prices  of  Liberty  bonds  and  the  demand 
from  cash  investors  for  them,  if  it  could  be  brought  about  upon  th<' 
solid  basis  of  savings,  would  relieve  the  banks  that  are  lendin<: 
large  amounts  of  money  on  Liberty  bonds,  as  well  as  on  certificates 
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of  indebtedness  of  the  Treasury,  so  you  would  produce  a  very  gen- 
eral and  healthy  absorption  of  the  (jovernment's  securities  in  the 
hands  of  the  cash  investor;  and  that,  of  course,  must  come  to  pass 
!>efore  there  will  be  any  important  permanent  improvement  in  the 
jreneral  financial  situation.  Such  are  the  first  direct  results  that  1 
anticipate  from  the  proposal.  I  speak  of  the  first  year,  but  there  is 
the  second  and  the  third  vear  and  all  the  followin*;  years.  /AVitli 
successful  administration  and  whole-hearted  suppoTt  of  the  plan,  I 
foresee  the  ability  to  pay  off  the  Victory  loan,  amountinor  to  over 
.>1,(KK),000,()(K),  upon  maturity  in  May,  192:1  That  is,  we  should  be 
tinancing  two  and  a  half  billions  of  dollars  of  Treasury  certificates 
and  about  four  billions  of  Victory  loan  notes.  It  would  be  a  little 
iintler  four  billion;  probably  the  sinkinor  fund  would  have  reduced 
the  amount  by  that  time — 6y  1923 — and  our  Liberty  bonds  should 
l>e  worth  very  close  to  par.  The  anticipation  of  these  results  and 
the  knowledge  of  what  may  happen  and  is  in  the  course  of  hap- 
pening would  favorably  anect  the  sentiment  of  the  country,  and 
sentiment  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  fixing  the  price  of  capital. 

AVe  have  all  been  looking  for  ways  of  stmiulatmg  savings,  recog- 
nizing that  savings  are  necessary  to  the  situation,  and  here  is  an 
ajrency  already  in  existence  which  could  be  expanded  with  relatively 
little  additional  expense  involved.  You  would  have  to  consult  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  find  out  what  the  development  of  the 
Postal  Savings  System  on  a  large  scale  would  involve,  but  you  would 
find  it  would  be  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  cost  of  financing  the 
Nation  T^hich  is  now  laid  as  a  burden  upon  the  people. 

Furthermore,  this  proposal  would  also  have  a  vast  and  favorable 
indii-ect  result;  I  think  there  are  anywhere  from  $100,000,000  to 
$200,000,000  annually  going  into  the  hands  of  get-rich-quick 
swindlers. 

With  the  spirit  of  thrift  that  would  be  inculcated  by  having  the 
Postal  Savings  idea  brought  home  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  coimtry,  I  think  we  could  change  the  psychology  of  spending 
into  the  psychology  of  saving,  and  I  think  that  $500,000,000  a  year  is 
a  low  estimate  ox  the  potential  increase  in  savings. 

llie  Chairman.  What  are  the  deposits  in  the  Postal  Savings  bank 
now,  do  you  know? 

Mr^  Meter.  The  report  for  June  30,  1919,  shows  the  insignificant 
total  of  $167,000,000. 
The  Chairman.  1919? 
Mr.  Meter.  That  was  of  June  30,  1919. 
The  Chairman.  You  have  not  the  figures  for  1920  yet? 
Mr.  Meter.  Xo.    The  report  of  the  Postmaster  General  is  not  yet 
])ublished.    Xo  doubt  the  figures  can  be  obtained  from  th(»  Postmasrt»v 
General. 
The  Chairman.  I  see. 

Mr.  Meter.  $167,323,260,  to  be  exact,  on  July  1,  1919. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Meyer,  the  Government  now  pays  2  per  cent 
on  those  deposits,  does  it  not? 
Mr.  Meter,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  reckoned  every  six  months,  or  e\ery 
vear? 

Mr.  Meter.  Interest  is  paid  only  on  deposits  of  a  year  or  more,  and 
no  interest  is  paid  for  any  part  of  a  year.    The  average  dei)osit  is 
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$295  in  the  Postal  Saving  System,  and  the  average  is  $516  in  the 
stock  and  mutual  savings  banks. 

The  Chairman.  Your  theory  is  that  by  increasing  the  rate  of 
interest 

Mr.  Meyer  (interposing).  Yes;  I  have  said  4  per  cent,  but  that 
should  be  subject  to  investigation  and  consideration.  I  have  been 
spending  most  of  my  time  this  summer  on  the  farm,  Senator,  and  I 
can  not  say  that  I  am  absolutely  decided  that  4  per  cent  is  the  magic 
rate  to  produce  that  result  and  conserve  the  situation  generally,  but  it 
appeals  to  me  as  being  an  appropriate  rate  for  a  Government  savings 
depositor. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  you  would  increase,  of  course,  the 
amount  that  any  one  person  could  deposit  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  That  amount  has  been  increased  first  from  $500  to  a 
thousand  dollars,  and  it  has  been  since  increased  to  $2,500.  Savings 
banks  in  New  York  State,  I  think^  have  increased  the  limit  up  to 
$5,000  for  any  one  individual  depositor. 

I  have  ffiven  you  only  a  few  of  the  important  primary  results.  An 
incidentalresult,  but  a  very  important  one — and  on  this  point  I  know 
that  any  figures  given  can  only  be  an  estimate — is  the  bringing  out 
of  hoarded  coin  and  currency,  for  I  believe  from  what  I  have  heard 
of  the  cash  hoardings  of  people  of  small  means,  which  were  brought 
out  during  the  war  to  pay  tor  Liberty  bonds,  that  you  may  safely 
count  on  $250,000,000  of  hoarded  coin  and  currency  being  withdrawn 
from  stockings,  where  it  is  now  reposing,  and  being  added  to  the  cur- 
rencj  and  banking  facilities  of  the  country.  In  other  words,  Senator, 
I  tlynk  the  direct  financial  saving  would  amount  probably  to  a  thou- 
sana  million  dollars  a  year  to  the  people  and  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  If  I  am  right  in  my  idea,  and  if  the  idea  can  be 
carried  out  successfullvj  the  m  direct  results  would  be  the  general 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest,  first  by  relieving  the  situation  from 
the  pressure  of  this  Government  financing  at  a  cost  of  6  per  cent  to 
6^  per  cent,  from  which  point  all  other  financing  starts  as  to  rate,  and 
secondly  by  bringing  in  the  savings  of  small  people,  thus  furnishing 
additional  capital. 

There  is  another  financial  problem  with  which  I  have  had  a  <rood 
deal  to  do  in  the  War  Finance  Corporation.  You  were  most  helpful. 
Senator,  in  passing  the  amendment  by  which  we  were  authorized  to 
extend  loans  for  foreign  trade  to  a  total  amount  of  $1,000,000,000. 
We  did  not  lend  very  large  amounts — I  think  it  was  a  total  of 
$80,000,000,  when  the  ^Secretary  of  the  Treasury  requested  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  to  discontinue  advances  under  the  amended 
act.  At  tliis  time  when  our  minds  are  turned  so  generally,  as  they  are, 
toward  international  affairs  and  our  international  economic  position, 
a  restoration  to  a  sound  financial  condition,  which  can  only  be  pro- 
duced by  causing  our  savings  to  he  increased,  is  of  almost  critical  im- 
portance. You  read  about  loans  being  placed  by  foreign  nations,  but 
they  are  paying  prices  for  capital  with  which  domestic  construction 
requirements  can  not  compete.  They  have  to  pay  any  price — they 
have  to  pay  such  a  price  as  will  bring  it,  because  they  can  not.  get  it 
anywhere  else;  and  the  foreign  Governments  that  owe  our  people 
money  on  maturing  indebtedness,  are  not  going  to  permit  a  default, 
"i«tter  what  the  rate  of  interest  may  be.    Belgium  raised  money, 
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bat  at  very  high  rates — rates  that  you  could  not  think  of  paying  for 
buildiiig^ — and  as  long  as  this  competition  for  an  inadequate  supply 
of  capital  continues,  you  will  have  the  prevailing  excessive  rates.  The 
cost,  of  capital  can  only  be  brought  down  by  increasing  the  supply  of 
savings  in  the  country.  From  our  international  point  of  view  the 
financial  problem  is  of  the  greatest  importance  and  an  increase  in 
savings,  such  as  I  hope  may  be  obtained  from  a  well-developed  Postal 
Savings  System,  would  favorably  inlBuence  our  entire  future. 

Senator,  if  this  pr(q>osal  seems  interesting  and  worth  considering, 
1  think  it  would  be  well  for  your  committee  to  call  before  it  a  number 
of  people  who  may  be  qualified  to  testify  on  the  general  subject,  or 
on  particular  phases  of  it.  I  think  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
investigated,  and  if  it  is  worth  investigating,  it  is  worth  investi- 
^ting  thoroughly.  If  it  seems  to  you  a  helpful  plan,  you  should  be 
prepared  to  submit  a  bill  to  Congress  when  it  meets.  The  officials  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  should  be  consulted  on  administration,  the 
Treasury  Department  on  general  Government  fiscal  conditions,  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  on  the  banking  situation.  Naturally, 
savings-bank  officials  and  officials  of  other  financial  associations,  as 
well  as  bankers,  financiers,  and  economists  generally,  ought  to  be  able 
to  give  you  help.  In  addition  to  that,  I  think  vou  might  get  a  very 
valuable  sidelight  on  how  the  idea  would  meet  the  public  sentiment — 
what  sort  of  a  popular  response  it  would  meet — if  you  were  to  see 
some  of  the  representatives  of  industrial  labor  and  farm  organizations 
and  national  organizations  generally. 

A  new  organization  would  be  necessary  if  the  Postal  Savings  Sys- 
tem, which  is  now  under  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General, 
were  extended.  If  it  ran  into  the  billions,  as  I  anticipate,  it  would  re- 
nnire  a  board,  of  which  I  think  the  Postmaster  General,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  sucn 
other  public  officials  as  might  seem  wise  to  the  committee  should  be 
members.  One  thin^  in  connection  with  this  plan,  of  which  I  am 
strongly  convinced,  is  that  if  it  is  to  be  made  a  success  it  must  be 
made  so  by  the  women  of  the  country,  because  the  women  control  the 
expenditures.  It  is  essentiallv  a  proposition  for  the  women  of  the 
country  to  make  it  effective,  ii  it  can  he  made  eflFective,  and  I  believe 
it  can.  I  have  discussed  the  subject  with  some  of  the  prominent 
women — women  who  have  given  much  thou<i:ht  to  national  prob- 
lems— and  I  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  their  attitude  on  the 
subject.  They  seem  to  realize  the  mafrnitude  of  the  proposition,  and 
to  receive  the  idea  very  favorably,  and  they  have  expressed  tlieir  wil- 
lingness to  help. 

At  this  time  when  the  women  have  just  obtained  the  franchise,  I 
think  the  development  of  the  Postal  Savings  System  would  be  an 
ideal  activity  in  which  to  enlist  their  interest.  I  believe  they  would 
undertake  it;  I  believe  thev  would  succeed  in  obtaining  the  result  we 
hope  for.  I  have  in  mini  that  if  any  plan  is  adopted  along  these 
lines  the  women  should  be  consulted;  they  should  have  a  voice  in 
it  and  a  place  in  whatever  organization  may  be  necessary  to  handle 
it.  I  believe  that  they  would  be  just  as  capable  of  doing  it  as  the 
men  are. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Meyer,  under  our  present  system  in  the  Postal 
Savings,  the  money  obtained  by  deposits  has  been,  in  turn,  deposited 
in  our  national  banks,  I  believe? 
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Mr.  Meyer.  The  funds,  for  the  most  part,  are  deposited  at  2i  per 
cent.  Simply  at  one-half  of  1  per  cent  above  the  rate  paid  by  the 
Government. 

The  Chair31an.  They  deposit  in  banks  connected  with  the  Federal 
Keserve  System,  at  a  rate  of  either  2^  or  2^  per  cent? 

Mr.  Meter.  It  is  2J  per  cent.  The  Postal  Savings  System  has  an 
investment  of  $25,000,000  in  United  States  Government  Liberty  loan 
bonds.  They  also  have  $5,000,000— or  had  in  June,  1919— in  United 
States  Postal  Savings  2|  per  cent  bonds.  A  depositor  having  reached 
the  limit  of  his  deposit  can  ask  for  a  tax  exempt  2^  per  cent  20-year 
bond,  which  has  been  done  on  a  very  small  scale — so  small  that  we 
do  not  need  even  to  think  about  it.  The  post-oiBce  savings  depart- 
ment has  alwavs  redeemed  them  on  demand. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  will  have  to  be  changed,  of  course,  in 
connection  with  the  method  of  depositing? 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  think  that  under  present  conditions  there  would  be 
no  occasion  to  deposit  at  all,  and  the  law  should  be  changed  so  that 
the  money  is  deposited  only  to  a  small  extent,  instead  of  65  per  cent 
being  deposited,  as  at  present.  There  are  many  interesting  details 
about  which  I  have  thought  a  good  deal,  but  which  I  have  not  come 
prepared  to  discuss  at  length.  It  would  be  better  to  wait  until  you 
have  reached  a  conclusion  on  the  general  idea.  I  thought  it  would  be 
well  to  relieve  the  discussion  of  the  details  until  then.  The  Grovern- 
ment  has  outstanding  paper  on  a  6  per  cent  basis,  and  its  bonds  may 
be  bought  in  the  market  at  a  5^  to  6  per  cent  basis ;  whv  should  it  not 
invest  the  Postal  Savings  in  its  own  paper,  rather  than  to  deposit 
them  in  the  banks? 

The  Chairman.  At  2^  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Meter.  At  any  rate.  Of  course,  2^  per  cent  is  not  appropriate 
under  present  conditions  at  all.  The  2  per  cent  rate  was  nxed  at  a 
time  when  the  CJovernment  <lid  not  need  money  and  did  not  want 
money.  It  was  a  facility  provided  during  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Taft,  when  Mr.  Frank  liitchcock  was  Postmaster  General,  and  it  was 
regarded  as  a  measure  to  give  foreigntrs  n  flinncc*  to  place  their  funds 
in  a  way  that  would  seem  safe,  but  not  in  a  way  that  wouUI  make  it 
attractive  to  them;  it  was  merely  a  safe-deposit  proposition.  Xow. 
when  the  Government  wants  money,  when  more  th^n  ever  we  need  to 
stimuhite  savings,  a  2  per  cent  rate  to  depositors  is  unfair,  and  there 
is  no  occasion  to  make  deposits  at  2^  per  cent  in  the  banks  when 
Treasury  paper  can  be  lM>nglit  at  0  per  cent. 

The  Ohairman.  At  a  time  when  the  entire  financial  and  economic 
fabric  has  changed? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Your  proposition. has  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  it 
and  commends  itself  to  me.    I  thank  you  for  bringing  it  to  us. 

Mr.  Meter.  It  was  the  most  fundamental  recommendation  that  I 
could  make,  Senator,  and  if  it  finds  favor  with  your  committee  I 
shall  be  pleased. 

Mr.  Parish.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  was  just  wondering  if  I  might  be 
permitted  to  ask  Mr.  Meyer  a  question  or  two. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  if  Mr.  Meyer  is  agreeable  to  it. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  Parish.  Having  reference  entirely  to  fhe  volume  of  mort- 
gages that  are  held  by  savings  banks,  I  was  a  little  bit  concerned  as 
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to  how  these  postal  saving  banks  would  compete  with  the  regular 
banks — ^whether  they  would  not  drive  them  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Meyer.  The  histon'  of  the  war,  as  I  stated,  shows  that  the 
Government,  while  calling  for  very  much  larger  amounts  than  we 
are  discussing  now,  did  not  cause  any  important  withdrawal  from  the 
savings  banks.  I  happened  to  be  in  a  situation  where,  if  that  had 
'Kcurred,  I  would  have  known  of  it,  because  we  were  authorized  to 
lend  to  stivings  banks  in  case  the  contingency  you  mention  should 
happen.  Now,  then,  if  there  is  such  a  danger  as  you  have  mentioned, 
a  bill  designed  to  expand  the  Postal  Savings  System  might  contain  a 
provision  to  afford  the  saving  banks  relief  in  case  of  need.  But  we 
would  afford  a  greater  relief  to  real  estate  and  financing  generally 
through  a  restoration  to  a  sound  basis  of  the  entire  financial  struc- 
ture, starting  with  the  United  States  Treasury's  finances,  than  we 
would  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Parish.  I  think  that  point  is  a  very  strong  and  admirable  one. 

Mr.  Meyer.  You  can  not  cure  the  present  troubles  by  temporary 
expedients.     You  must  strike  right  at  the  root  of  it. 

Mr.  Pasish.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  It  would  tend  to 
stabilize  interest. 

Mr.  Meter.  It  would  tend  to  reduce  interest  charges  aU  along  the 
line,  and  it  would  tend  to  increa^  the  supply  of  capital  available  for 
all  purposes,  and  would  reduce  the  cost.  Tnat  is  what  you  desire,  is 
it  not? 

ilr.  Parish.  Yes.  The  only  point  that  I  am  apprehensive  about 
at  all,  Mr.  Meyer,  is  this :  Whether  it  would  not  disturb  the  business 
of  the  savings  banks  by  increasing  the  rate  of  interest  of  the  postal 
savings  ban^  to  4  per  cent.  Once  you  have  put  them  into  direct 
competition  with  all  the  savings  banl^  of  the  country-^ 

Mr.  Meter  (interposing).  Well,  the  savings  banks  are  not  getting 
as  much  savings  as  can  be  obtained  to-day.  1  am  convinced  that  the 
result  of  this  would  be  a  large  amount  or  money  in  stockings  coming 
into  the  post  offices  and  a  vast  increase  in  the  total  savings  through- 
out the  country,  relieving  the  money  market  and  the  bankers  and 
putting  up  the  price  of  Grovernment  bonds. 

Mr.  Parish.  I  think  it  is  in  evidence  before  this  committee,  too, 
that  the  savings  banks  have  been  buying  mortgages  with  their  Lib- 
ertv  bonds  and  Victory  bonds. 

Sir.  Meyer.  They  are  using  their  funds  to  buy  Government  securi- 
ties, because  thev  are  most  attractive. 

Mr.  Parish,  buying  them  at  a  discount  and  turning  them  over 
at  face  value. 

Mr.  Meter.  Oh,  I  see  your  point.  If  true,  that  would  be  a  way 
of  obtaining  a  higher  rate  on  the  mortgage;  that  is  all.  That  is  a 
method  which  I  do  not  happen  to  know  about.  Of  course,  they 
might  have  bought  any  securities  at  any  time  and  traded  them  for 
mortgages.  I  mean  that,  in  itself,  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
proposition. 

Ine  Chairman.  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  cases  where  a 
man  applying  for  mortgages  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
has  been  asked  to  take  one-half  of  it  in  Liberty  bonds  at  par  value. 

Mr.  Meter.  If  those  bonds  happened  to  be  selling  at  86,  it  would 
U'  like  paying  him  92^  per  cent  lor  the  mortgage.    That  is  not,  I 
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imagine,  a  very  general  practice.  But  if  there  is  anything  in  your 
point,  Mr.  Parish,  that  the  expansion  of  the  Postal  Savings  System 
might  affect  the  saving  banks  adversely,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  still  be  done,  because  provision  could  be  made  to  cover 
the  possible  dangers  or  objections  that  you  see. 

Air.  Parish.  1  have  no  brief  for  the  savings  banks,  and  I  am  not 
partial  to  them. 

•Mr.  Meyer.  After  all,  the  savings  banks  are  semipublic  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  Parish.  If  the  postal  savings  banks  can  do  the  business  better 
and  to  greater  advantage  of  the  people  than  the  savings  banks,  the 
savings  banks  should  stand  aside. 

Mr.  Meyer.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  that  things  now  bein^ 
done  would  be  done  better,  as  it  is,  that  much  will  be  done  that  is  not 
now  being  done. 

Mr.  Parish.  I  think  it  should  be  so  framed  as  to  protect  the  sav- 
ings banks. 

Mr.  Meyer.  And  it  can  be  so  framed,  I  am  convinced. 

Mr.  Parish.  I  do  not  recall  just  the  volume  of  mortgages  by  the 
savings  banks  throughout  the  country 

Mr.  Meyer.  Well,  there  is  a  70  per  cent  limit,  in  New  York,  for 
each  bank. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  65  in  this  State. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  think  they  hold  about  57  to  60. 

The  Chairman.  About  53  to  54  per  cent  to-day,  in  this  State.  A 
savings  bank  man  told  me  last  night  that  the  mortgage  loans  in  the 
city  ox  New  York  from  the  savings  banks  total  about  two  billion. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  heard  a  year  ago  a  little  higher  figure. 

Mr.  Parish.  As  a  matter  of  information,  Mr.  Meyer,  can  you  say 
whether  the  savings  banks  during  the  war  period,  or  since,  have  userl 
mortgages  as  collateral  for  loans  with  the  War  Finance  Corporation? 

Mr.  Meyer.  They  practically  made  no  loans  from  us.  The  amount 
of  our  loans  to  savings  banks  was  $550,000,  out  of  a  total  to  bankere. 
railroads,  industrial  companies,  and  exporters  of  $340,000,000. 

Mr.  Parish.  The  point  is  that  while  you  were  considering  that 
war  finance  corporation  bill,  Senator,  you  will  remember  that  quite 
a  considerable  organization  was  trying  to  get  that  bill  amended  so  as 
to  permit  the  War  Finance  Corporation  to  accept  mortgages  as  col- 
lateral for  loans,  but  they  did  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  think  we  could  have  accepted  mortgages  as  col- 
lateral for  loans,  although  I  have  not  the  law  very  definitely  in  mind. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  discussed  that,  but  did  not  do  it.  ^ 

Mr.  Meyer.  The  matter  of  security  was  left  largely  in  our  discre- 
tion. As  long  as  we  got  enough  of  good  quality^  we  were  allowed 
quite  a  leeway  as  to  the  security. 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  yon  remember  we  took  that  up  with  you  in  the 
original  home-loan  bill? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  reason  then  was  that  the  War  Finance  Corpora- 
tion WPR  only  temporary  and  would  have  to  be  liquidated  very  soon. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes.  Our  loans  were  limited  to  five  years'  duration. 
You  will  perhaps  be  interested  to  know.  Senator,  that  when  I  left  the 
War  Finance  Corporation^  out'  of  our  $500,000,000  of  capital  which 
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the  Government  paid  to  us,  we  were  able  to  turn  back  $380,000,000  in 
cask  This  is  now,  or  was  on  July  1,  on  deposit  with  the  United 
States  Treasury ;  $27,000,000  in  United  States  Treasury  certificates  of 
indebtedness  and  the  balance  in  good  loans,  I  think.  So  that  the 
great  experiment  of  intrusting  Jf500,000,000  of  Government  money 
and  three  thousand  million  dollars  of  borrowing  capacity  to  that  cor- 
poration will  not  cost  the  Government  a  cent.  It  will  get  its  money 
back  with  interest.     Most  of  it  has  already  been  returned. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  glad  of  that,  Mr.  Meyer^  because  they 
ire  not  doing  it  in  all  the  things  that  they  are  putting  it  into. 

Mr.  Meyer.  No.  1  feel  that  we  have  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the 
)utcome,  because  it  was  a  risky  enterprise,  and  it  was  understood  to 
)e  such ;  but  it  was  made  necessary  by  war  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Meyer,  referring  a^ain  to  your  proposition, 
he  mutual  savings  banks  and  the  stock  savings  baims  of  this  country 
lave  tended  much  to  encourage  thrift  on  the  part  of  the  people,  have 
hey  not  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  They  have  so  tended;  yes.  Nevertheless  they  only 
lave  12,000,000  depositors  out  of  a  population  of  106,000,000,  which 
s  a  smaller  proportion  than  any  other  big  civilized  country  in  the 
7orld. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  your  theory  that  the  development  of  the 
*ostal  Savings  Bank  System  can  be  utilized  to  induce  the  people  of 
lie  United  States  to  save  more  than  ever  before? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  To  turn  the  Nation  more  into  a  saving  Nation 
lan  a  spending  Nation  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes ;  and  I  believe  that  is  the  only  way  to  do  it.  The 
tnngs  banks  have  done  a  great  deal  in  that  direction,  but  I  do  not 
link  they  can  do  as  much  as  the  United  States  Government  can,  and 
think  that  it  is  an  obligation  that  the  Government  should  assume, 
he  Government  provided  the  Federal  Eeserve  System  to  afford 
inking  facilities  to  the  business  man  and  the  banker  of  the  country, 
id  I  claim  that  it  ought  to  do  something  to  afford  banking  facilities 
'  a  safe  character  to  the  great  body  of  the  common  people  of  the 
luntry*  and  this  would  do  it.  Why  should  not  the  individual  who 
IS  confidence  in  the  Government,  which  he  has  not  in  private  banks, 
ive  the  comfort  of  Government  safety  and  a  fair  rate  of  interest? 
am  not  sa3dng  they  should  not  have  confidence  in  the  mutual  and 
3ck-savinffs  institutions,  but  many  foreii^ners,  for  instance,  who 
?re  brou^t  up  in  countries  where  only  a  postal  savings  bank  is 
town  would  not  deposit  in  anything  else. 

I  was  much  impressed  when  the  Postal  Savings  System  was  or- 
nized,  in  talking  it  over  with  the  then  Postmaster  General,  who 
lugurated  the  system,  by  a  little  story  he  told  me.  It  was  about  a 
ice  where  a  postal  savings  bank  was  to  be  established,  but  it  had 
t  yet  been  opened.  A  poor  woman  came  in  and  wanted  to  deposit 
GO,  and  the  postmaster  said  they  were  not  yet  ready  to  tnke  it— 
»y  did  n<^-*^  have  the  forms  and  they  wpre  not  organized  to  do  busi- 
3S  yet.  The  postmaster  suggested, "  Why  do  you  not  take  it  across 
5  street  and  put  it  into  the  bank  over  there  until  we  are  ready  to 
?n  for  business?"  She  said,  "Well,  you  know  I  am  very  poor 
d  I  am  old,  and  this  money  represents  what  I  have  saved  up  during 
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my  life  to  pay  for  my  funeral  expenses;  I  will  not  trust  it  to  any 
body  but  Uncle  Sam.  I  am  going  to  take  it  home  and  put  it  in  hid- 
ing until  vou  are  ready  to  take  it."  Now,  you  have  no  idea  how 
many  of  those  people  there  are  in  the  country ;  and  why  should  notj 
they  have  such  a  facility  afforded  to  them  ?  When  people  have  ver\| 
little,  that  little  means  much  to  them,  and  I  think  they  ought  to  hav^ 
an  opportunity  to  put  their  money  where  they  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  it.  There  are  many  schemers  trying  to  get  those  little  amount^j 
from  poor,  ignorant  people,  and  they  ought  at  least  to  have  the  facili- 
ties that  would  make  it  possible  for  them  to  protect  themselves. 

Mr.  Parish.  It  seems  worth  thinking  about  as  a  counterinfluenct^ 
to  Bolshevik  propaganda. 

Mr.  Meter.  I  think,  as  an  Americanization  proposition,  it  is  seconO 
to  none.  If  thej)eople  of  the  country,  every  one  of  whom  has  contaH 
with  the  post  omce,  were  doing  business  with  their  own  Government 
as  a  banker,  I  think  it  would  establish  an  intimacy  between  the  indi^ 
vidual  and  his  (xovernment  which  would  have  great  social  value  an<^ 
tend  toward  social  stability.  The  system  has  not  been  organized  iri 
a  way  to  make  it  attractive.  On  the  contrary,  everything  abou^ 
it,  as  organized  now,  rather  tends  to  keep  the  savings  away  fron^ 
the  Postal  Savings  System.  Under  present  conditions  a  man  must 
wish  very  badly  to  deposit  his  money  before  he  will  deposit  it  there 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  certainly  worth  thinking  about. 

Mr.  Meyer.  The  benefits  are  perfectly  clear  to  my  mind.  I  can 
not  think  of  a  single  objection  that  can  not  be  provided  for  and  met] 
so  I  am  not  arguing  the  matter  from  a  partisan  point  of  view ;  I  and 
simply  presenting  it,  or  attempting  to  present  it,  judicially.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  nnd  real  objections  to  it.  There  may  be  some  diffij 
culties  that  will  be  developed  in  the  hearings.  I  am  sure,  however 
that  if  there  are  any  you  will  develop  them  by  hearings  and,  of  course 
we  would  all  want  to  know  if  they  exist. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  be  in  New  England  next  week,  bin 
as  soon  as  I  get  back  I  wul  confer  with  some  members  of  th^ 
committee  and  then  we  will  lav  out  a  plan  for  getting  some  expresj 
sions  of  opinion  on  the  subject  trom  men  of  wide  experience  in  finance 
and  postal  savings  and  other  savings,  and  labor  people  and  others 
who  may  be  helpral  generally. 

Mr.  Meter.  I  think  it  would  be  very  well  to  do  that-  I  am  ver\ 
much  obliged  to  you.  Senator,  for  the  opportunity  of  appearing  here 

The  Chairman.  TThe  committee  will  now  stana  adjourned  to  meet 
in  the  State  House,  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Monday,  August  30,  1920^  at 
10.30  a.m. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m 
in  the  State  House  at  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Monday,  August  30,  1920.) 
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HONDAY,  AtTOtTST  30,   1820. 

Unttbd  States  Senate, 
Special  Committee  on  REOONSTRucTnoN  and  Production, 

Boston^  Mass. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adioumment,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  the  statehouse,  Senator  William  M.  Calder  presiding. 
Present :  Senators  Calder  (chairman) ,  Lodge,  and  Brandegee. 

ADDBESS  OF  H£.   KALCOIM  E.   mCHOLS,   CEAIBHAN  HATOB'S 
BElfT  AND  HOVSDTO  COMMITTEE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Senator  Calder,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
«ity  of  Boston  welcome  you  and  your  committee  here,  because  we  feel 
that  j;our  inquiry  is  sure  to  be  productive  of  the  greatest  ^ood  in  this 
jireat  community,  not  only  to  Massachusetts  but  to  New  England  as 
well ;  and  we  should  be  very  glad  if  at  the  opening  of  this  liearing 
you  would  favor  us,  sir,  with  a  description  of  the  work  which  has 
been  placed  with  your  committee,  and  some  of  the  matters  which  you 
may  feel  might  be  accomplished  tnrough  this  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Nichols,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Boston  and 
of  New  England  generally ;  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
through  a  resolution  introduced  by  me  in  the  Senate,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent appointed  a  committee  of  five  Senators  to  inquire  into  the 
general  subject  of  the  shortage  of  construction  in  this  country,  and 
more  particularly  the  housing  shortage. 

The  authority  granted  the  committee  permits  us  to  inquire  into 
fhe  matters  of  fuel,  transportation,  and  finance  in  their  relation  to 
construction  work. 

I  think  that  most  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  present  realize  that 
our  housing  shortage  began  about  1914 — the  first  year  of  the  Euro- 
pean War — and  the  demands  upon  this  country  for  the  war,  the 
fear  on  the  part  of  the  men  interested  in  the  building  business  to 
proceed  actively,  caused  a  cessation  of  building;  and  I  would  say  that 
we  built  in  1914  only  about  75  per  cent  of  our  needs.  That  situation 
continued  in  1915  and  1916.  In  each  of  those  years  we  were  building 
about  75  per  cent  only  of  our  needs,  or  25  per  cent  less  than  what  was 
really  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  people  in  the  way  of  housing  in 
this  country. 

When  1917  came  the  Government  demanded  the  capital  ordinarily 
utilized  for  building  purposes,  it  demanded  the  labor  for  war  pur- 
poses and  the  materials  that  ordinarily  went  into  building  they  said 
should  be  used  for  war  activities ;  so  that  in  1917  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
there  was  a  shortage  of  at  least  60  per  cent  in  housing. 
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Now,  in  1918  the  Government  really  stopped  building.  You  wij 
remember  that  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Federal  Reservi 
Board  notified  the  financial  institutions  of  the  country  that  thej 
would  prefer  them  to  make  no  loans  on  buildings;  and  then  th 
War  Industries  Board  notified  the  material  men  that  the^  shoid< 
use  their  materials — the  manufacturers  of  building  materials  an 
dealers  in  building  materials — that  they  should  use  their  materia 
for  war  purposes  only ;  and  then  in  the  summer  of  1918  they  put  i 
ban  upon  building  of  every  character,  except  with  a  permit  fron 
the  War  Industries  Board.  That,  in  my  opinion — and  I  state  thii 
from  a  careful  examination  of  statistics — cut  down  the  buildini 
and  housing  operations  of  1918  to  about  20  per  c«nt  of  nonnal. 

We  were  late  in  getting  started  in  1919,  after  the  war  was  oveii 
so  that  in  that  year  we  only  built  about  75  per  cent  of  our  nee«1- 
and  this  year,  when  everything  seemed  opportune  for  building  il*- 
velopment,  we  find  ourselves  facing  a  great  difficulty  in  financim 
building  operations,  the  high  prices  of  building  materials,  the  hi;r| 
wages  of  labor,  and  the  irregularity  of  transportation  discouraging 
men  from  any  activity  in  the  buildmg  line.  We  seem  to  be  short  "1 
homes  for  the  people  all  over  the  Nation  to  a  very  alarming  ext«Mit 
There  is  really  a  housing  shoilage — and  not  only  in  this  country,  hui 
all  over  the  world.  So  bad  is  the  housing  situation  in  England  tba 
the  English  (jovernment  has  voted  a  bonus  of  £70  a  room  to  any  m 
who  will  build  homes  for  the  people  to  live  in. 

Now,  this  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  this  subjfit 
We  have  had  hearings  in  New  York,  in  Baltimore,  in  Philadelphia 
and  we  have  sent  questionnaires  all  over  the  country  to  the  leadini 
cities  of  the  Nation,  asking  them  for  suggestions  and  advice  as  to  p»^ 
sible  Federal  remedies ;  and  we  have  found,  as  I  suggested  a  momei: 
ago,  that  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  year  men  who  were  willing  U 
build  could  not  get  building  materials  because  of  the  transportatior 
difficulties.  As  an  aftermath  of  the  Federal  control  of  railroads,  tl-^ 
railroads  having  gone  from  Federal  control  back  to  private  owner 
ship,  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  give  priority  orders  to  coal  :r 
order  to  supply  your  needs  heiv  in  New  England  and  in  the  Ni>rt: 
west,  and  that  means  that  the  raih'oad  facilities  used  ordinnnl; 
to  supply  the  transportation  of  building  material  needs  were  taker 
away  from  those  needs  and  building  material  was  only  coming  int* 
the  market  at  about  50  per  cent  of  normal.  Very  naturally  tliM 
created  a  shortage  in  building  materials  and  spot  prices  bei-an* 
prevalent,  whereby  people  were  compelled  to  pay  more  for  build iiJi 
materials  than  ordinarily;  and  T  venture  the  statement  that  if  ^^^ 
were  getting  our  building  materials  into  the  centers  to-day  we  c<m:M 
buy  it  for  20  per  cent  less  than  we  are  paying  for  it  now. 

Then,  of  course,  the  speculation  in  and  export  of  coal  have  taken  j 
lot  of  cars.  To-day  we  are  ex])orting  a  vast  amount  of  coal  to  f«»r 
eign  countries,  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July  ^> 
averaged  exporting  coal  at  the  rate  of  24,000,000  tons  a  year,  i^ 
against  r),0(K),000  tons  exported  previous  to  this  year.  That  has  iip-^ 
our  whole  transportation  system  and  taken  cars  and  other  tran- 
portation  facilities  away  from  coal  for  domestic  consumption,  :iv,' 
taken  transportation  facilities  away  from  the  building  industry  ;^ 
well. 
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We  hesitate  to  urge  any  drastic  legislation  or  drastic  action  on  the 
part  of  any  department  of  government  to  prevent  the  export  of  any 
commodity,  but  if  the  exports  of  coal,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
being  exported  to-day,  are  going  to  seriously  hamper  our  whole  in- 
dustrial system^  your  coal  for  New  England,  the  movement  of  your 
building  materials,  and  raw  materials  for  other  lines  of  business, 
then,  indeed,  it  is  a  prettj  serious  question  as  to  whether  we  should 
not  make  some  move  to  Imiit  the  exports  of  coal. 

The  transportation  problem  is  a  very  pressing  one,  and  it  seems 
that  the  first  thing  we  should  do  is  to  "seek  relief  in  that  direction. 
Very  recently*  after  consultation  with  Mr.  Willard,  president  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Bailroad  Co.,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the  advisory 
eonunittee  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives,  we  arranged  for 
the  appointment  of  committees  representing  the  building  interests  of 
the  different  sections  and  the  railroads;  and  the  railroad  companies 
here  have  asked  Mr.  Pearson,  president  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Sailroad  Co.,  to  act  as  a  member  of  a  committee  of  Bos- 
ton citizens,  a  standing  committee  representing  the  building  interests 
of  New  England  and  the  railroad  companies,  so  that  you  may  get 
your  building  materials  transported  with  more  ease  than  you  have  in 
the  past. 

Our  -conmiittee  has  been  able  to  have  released  for  the  movement  of 
biLsiness  generally  nearly  100,000  freight  cars,  which  were  allocated 
hut  were  not  suitable  fof  the  shipment  of  coal. 

Congress  will  be  asked  at  the  coming  session  to  modify  our  excess- 
profits  tax  laws  and  our  surtaxes  on  incomes  so  that  money  will  flow 
more  easilv  into  the  financing  of  building  operations,  or  else  Congress 
will  be  asked  to  exempt  from  taxation  the  incomes  on  mortgages  on 
real  estate  to  some  degree. 

There  may  be  opposition  in  some  quarters  to  repealing  tlie  excess- 
profits  tax  laws,  on  tlip  theory  that  the  rich  man,  tinder  those  laws, 
pays  the  taxes;  but  a  careful  examination  of  the  subject  will  convince 
anyone  that  while  that  may  be  true  in  theory,  at  the  same  time  it  has 
encouraged  men  of  large  incomes  to  invest  their  money  in  tax-exempt 
securities.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  present  may  perhaps  be  sur- 
prised when  I  say  to  them  that  the  tax-exempt  securities  in  this  coun- 
try have  increased  two  and  one-half  times  in  a  period  of  the  past  five 
years,  so  that  to-day  there  are  in  this  country  $14:,()0().()0(),(X)0  worth 
of  tax-exempt  securities;  and  the  rich  man  is  taking  his  money  out 
of  industry,  and  out  of  real  estate,  and  out  of  mortgages,  and  putting 
it  into  securities  where  he  will  have  no  tqx  to  pay.  If  relieved  from 
the  burdens  of  the  excess-profits  taxes  some  of  that  money  will  come 
back  into  business  generally. 

A  suggestion  that  has  been  made  to  us  and  whicli  we  are  consider- 
ing now  is  that  of  exempting,  by  legislation,  the  income  on  real  estate 
mortgages.  Another  suggestion  presented  to  us  for  consideration  is 
the  creation  of  a  Federal  home  loan  banking  system.  Still  another 
suggestion  is  that  we  recommend  to  Congress  legislation  along  the 
lines  of  the  legislation  recently  enacted  in  the  shipping  bill  in  which 
we  exempted  excess-profits  taxes  provided  those  profits  were  re- 
invested in  the  building  of  new  ships,  and  provided  also  that  in  the 
building  of  new  ships  one-half  of  the  money  used  in  the  building 
of  those  ships  should  be  new  money. 
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Now,  it  is  proposed  that,  perhaps,  for  a  period  of  8  or  10  years 
we  might  afford  to  the  builders  of  the  country  exemi)tion  from  "Fed- 
eral taxation  on  their  profits  provided  that  they  would  invest  those 
profits  in  the  building  of  new  houses.  It  has  also  been  proposed  to 
our  committee  that  here  in  your  city  and  in  different  other  munic- 
ipalities for  a  period  of  5  or  10  years  you  exempt  all  new  buildings 
erected  for  dwelling  purposes  only  from  your  city  taxes. 

All  of  those  things  have  been  proposed,  and  some  of  them,  I  believe, 
have  merit.  Some  of  them  may  perhaps  be  a  little  unusual  and  per- 
haps radical. 

(At  this  jimcture  Senators  Tjodge  and  Brandegee  entered  the  hear- 
ing room.) 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Senator  Lodge  and  Senator  Brande- 
gee, I  was  just  explaining  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  present  some  of 
the  propositions  that  have  been  presented  to  our  committee.  I  was 
about  to  explain  a  proposition  that  Mr.  Eugene  Mever,  jr.,  of  New 
York,  who  until  recentlv  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  War  Finance  Corporation,  made  to  our  committee  recently  when 
testifying  before  us.  He  urged  that  we  should  enlarge  the  postal  sav- 
ings bank  system,  explaining  in  his  statement  that  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  (iermany,  Denmark,  and  Norway  42  per  cent  of  all  the 
people  living  in  those  countries  have  savings-banks  accounts,  'wherea.*^ 
only  11  per  cent  of  all  our  people  in  this  country  have  savings-bank*; 
accounts.  He  has  proposed  that  by  enlarging  the  purview  of  onr 
postal  savings  system  we  could  so  increase  deposits  as  to  relieve  our 
present  financial  situation. 

I  simply  wish  to  add  this,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  committee  was,  in  large  measure,  due  to  the  assistance  of 
the  seniqr  Senator  from  this  State.  As  you  well  know,  he  is  the 
leader  of  the  Sennte.  nnd  T  being  m  new  nnd  humble  Member  from 
New  York  State,  bnt  with  some  little  experience  in  matters  relat- 
ing to  construction,  presented  the  proposition  to  him:   he  recog- 


to  it,  Calder,  and  inquire  into  the  needs  of  the  country  in  that  regard, 
and  then  come  back  to  Congress  in  December,  and  if  you  have  any 
practical  suggestions  that  will  be  helpful  I  shall  try  and  put  them 
through  with  you."  So  that  if  this  inquiry  shall  result  in  helping 
the  situation  thro\io:hout  the  country,  we  are,  to  a  large  extent,  in- 
debted to  Senator  Lodge  for  his  assistance  in  getting  the  resolution 
through.  Senator  Brandegee,  who  is  also  here  to-day,  is  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  subject,  and  I  know  that  they  will  be  glad  to  hear  testi- 
mony from  the  people  of  this  city.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Nichok 
will  kindly  tell  us  who  the  witnesses  will  be,  and  I  will  be  very  glad 
to  have  tlfiem  summarize  the  conditions  in  Boston  and  in  New  Eng- 
land as  they  exist  to-day. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Senator  Calder,  T  shall  now  call  upon  Congressman 
Tinkham,  who  has  given  a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought  to  this 
matter  of  housing,  and  who  presented,  I  think,  one  of  the  first  meas- 
ures which  came  before  both  Houses  of  Congress  for  relief  of  this 
situation — Congressman  Tinkham. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  OEOBGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM,  M.  C. 

The  Chajkman.  Congressman  Tinkham,  the  committee  would  be 
ven-  glad  to  have  any  suggestions  you  feel  would  relieve  th'S 
situation. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  understand  that 
your  committee  has  power  to  suggest  legislation,  if  they  deem  it 
necessary,  to  Congress,  and,  if  that  be  the  case,  I  desire  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  a  bill  which  I  introduced  in  Congress,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, July  8,  1919. 

I  think  that  was  the  first  bill  introduced  in  relation  to  what  was 
getting  to  be  an  acute  housing  shortage  at  that  time.  The  bill  is 
entitled  "  H.  R.  7014,  a  bill  to  create  a  bureau  of  housing  and  li\'ing 
conditions  in  the  Department  of  Labor,"  and  it  reads  as  follows : 

[H.  R.  7014,  Slxty-stxth  Congress^  flrat  Bession.] 

A  BILL  To  create  a  Bureau  of  Honslnff  and  Living  Conditions  in  the  Department  of 

Tiabor. 

Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representath^es  of  the  United 
i^tates  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  Is  hereby  created  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  a  bureau  of  housing  and  living  conditions,  which,  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  productive  capacity  and  well-being  of  workers  and  of 
promoting  good  citizenship,  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of — 

(a)  Investigating  the  housing  and  living  conditions  of  tlie  industrial  popu- 
lation; 

(b)  Conducting  research  and  experimentation  looking  toward  the  provision 
and  publication  of  such  information  as  will  make  eeononiically  i>raetlcable  the 
elimination  of  slums,  the  improvement  of  living  conditions,  the  reduction  of  the 
(unstruction  cost  of  dwellings,  and  the  financing  of  extended  home-building 
operations  without  Federal  appropriation; 

(c)  Assisting  communities  during  the  present  housing  shortage  in  making 
available  to  the  utmost  extent  all  existing  housing  facilities;  and 

(d)  Serving  as  a  clearing  house  of  information  on  housing  and  living  con- 
ditions. 

Sec.  2-  That  to  this  bureau  shall  be  transferred  the  collection  of  plans,  books, 
pamphlets,  reports,  and  other  material  gathered  by  the  United  States  Housing 
Ciirporation  and  by  the  Housing  and  Transportation  Division  of  the  Emer- 
{rency  Fleet  Corporation  which  would  be  of  use  for  the  purposes  of  the  act: 
Provided,  That  such  materials  shall  not  be  transferred  until  they  are  no  longer 
needed  in  the  actual  conduct  of  the  business  of  these  agencies. 

Sec.  3,  That  the  bureau  of  housing  and  living  conditions  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  a  director,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  he  shall 
receive  an  annual  compensation  of  $6,000.  There  shall  be  in  the  said  bureau, 
unless  othei-wise  provided  for  by  law,  an  af^slstant  director,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  shall  receive  an  annual  compensation  of  $3,000; 
and  such  other  a.s.sistant&  and  employees  as  are  requisite  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  purposes  of  the  bureau  at  such  compensation  as  may  be  fixed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  director  of  the  said  bureau  may  from  time  to  time  publish  the  results  of 
the  o{>oratlons  of  the  bureau  In  pursuance  of  the  purposes  of  this  act  in  such 
manner  and  to  such  extent  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Sec.  4.  That  during  the  continuance  of  the  present  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Housing  and  Transportation  as  created  under  the  act  approved  May  10,  1918, 
entitled  **An  act  to  authorize  the  President  to  provide  housing  for  war  needs," 
the  Bureau  of  Housing  and  Living  Conditions  shall  be  maintained  in  connection 
with  the  office  of  the  director  of  said  Bureau  of  Industrial  Housing  and  Trans- 
I»<trtation,  the  operations  of  which  in  bringing  to  completion  and  disposal 
through  the  United  States  Housing  Corporation  the  emergency  housing  under- 
laken  to  meet  war  needs  It  shall  aid  and  facilitate. 

For  the  inirpose  of  carrying  out  the  i>rovlsions  of  this  act,  including  rental  of 
offices  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  contingent  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  print- 
injr  and  binding,  and  personal  services  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  else- 
where, there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $250,000. 
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Mr.  TiNKHAM.  The  purpose  of  that  bill  was  to  establish  a  bureau 
in  relation  to  housing  and  living  conditions,  of  a  permanent  char- 
acter, in  the  Department  of  Labor-  That  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  and  they  held  an  ex- 
tended hearing  November  12,  1919.  They  subsequently  passed  a 
resolution  that  no  bills  appropriating  money  during  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress  should  oe  reported  by  that  conmiittee.  Otherwise 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  bill  would  have  been  reported. 

Now,  there  was  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
(Grounds  by  the  Department  of  Labor  on  July  14 — that  would  be 
about  six  (fays  after  that  bill  was  introduced — the  following  report, 
upon  request  of  the  chairman : 

Department  of  Labor, 
Office  of  the  Secrettaby, 
Washingtony  July  14,  1919. 
Hon.  John  W.  Lanousy, 

ChairfMin,  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds , 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  July  9,  requesting  recommendations  of  this  de- 
partment with  i-eference  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  7014)  entitled  "A  bill  to  create  a 
bureau  of  houBing  and  living  conditions  in  tlie  Department  of  Labor,"  has  been 
received. 

The  purpose  of  the  pro|iosed  bill  Is  stated  to  be  the  increasing  of  productive 
oapacity  and  well-being  of  workers,  and  the  promotion  of  good  citisenshlp 
through  establishing  h  bureau  of  housing.  Investigations  made  by  the  Housing 
Corix)ration  and  by  other  branches  of  this  department  show  that  bad  housing 
conditions  reduce  productive  capacity  and  materially  increase  the  labor  turn- 
over, and  that  good  housing  conditions  increase  productive  capacity.  Home 
ownership  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  means  of  promoting  good  citizen- 
ship, because  it  Inevitably  increases  the  interest  of  the  home  owner  In  public 
utilities  and  In  w^ise  exi)enditures  of  public  funds.  In  view  of  the  shortage 
of  housing  and  of  the  prevalence  of  unwholesome  living  conditions  and  In  view 
of  the  decline  of  home  ownership,  the  housing  problem  for  individual  workmen 
has  assumed  proportions  that  make  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  agency  for 
advice  and  research  imperative. 

Such  a  bureau  of  housing  as  Is  outlined  by  Mr.  Tlnkham's  bill  should,  in 
my  opinion,  investigate  housing  and  living  conditions  In  communities  which 
request  such  investigation,  and  should  conduct  extensive  research  in  the  field 
of  housing,  in  order  to  discover  and  bring  to -public  attention  every  available 
means  for  reducing  the  cost  of  good  housing  for  the  industrial  population,  and 
for  the  promotion  of  home  building  throughout  the  industrial  conununities 
of  America.  As  the  health  and  efficiency  of  both  skilled  and  unskilled  labor 
are  unquestionably  dependent  upon  their  living  conditions,  an  extensive  study 
in  the  practical  and  economical  means  of  elimination  of  slums  is,  without  doubt« 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  problems  now  facing  this  country. 

Rec<»nls  of  this  department  show  that  the  housing  shortage  is  acute  in  prac- 
tically every  industrial  dty  of  America,  and  every  day  letters  are  received 
requesting  assistance  In  meeting  this  shortage,  through  the  making  of  vacancy 
canvasses  such  as  have  been  conducted  by  the  Homes  Registration  Service 
of  the  Housing  Corporation,  (»r  by  conducting  "Own  a  Home"  campaigns  such 
as  have  been  promoted  In  the  Public  Works  and  Construction  Division  of  the 
Information  and  Education  Service.  Owing  to  lack  of  appropriations  for  these 
purposes  each  of  these  services  of  the  department  was  curtailed  In  the  spring 
of  this  year  and  was  discontinued  on  June  30.  Requests  for  such  a^tsistance. 
however,  continually  reach  this  office,  indicating  an  urgent  demand  for  the 
prf»clse  kind  of  service  outlined  in  H.  R.  7014. 

It  is  important  that  there  should  be  a  clearing  house  of  Information  on  hoos- 
in  ST  and  living  conditions,  in  order  to  handle  the  scores  of  requests  coming  to 
the  department  daily  from  chambers  of  commerce,  builders,  manufacturers, 
own-a-honie  committees,  and  Individuals  intending  to  build  homes.  As  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  Unlte<l  States  Housing  Corporation  makes  no  provision  for 
supplying  such  Information,  and  as  such  information  service  requires  the  em- 
ployment of  experts  familiar  with  every  phase  of  this  subject,  I   cordially 
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ifnirnve  section  2  of  this  bill,  which  recommends  that  the  materials  on  this 
»j  MMt  collected  by  tlie  Housing  Corporation  and  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
U'fl  be  combined,  particularly  as  this  material  comprises  the  most  up-to-date 
ti  ^Irction  of  practical  information  and  studiles  by  experts,  published  and  unpub- 
lished, that  exists  anywhere  in  the  country. 

For  the  above  reasons,  I  cordially  approve  both  the  principle  and  the  detailed 
p^.nisions  of  H.  R.  7014,  and  hope  tliat  such  a  bill  may  be  passed  at  this 
esvsion,  in  ord^  that  such  an  advisory  bureau  may  be  established  at  once. 
rLere  is  no  doubt  that  the  housing  shortage  in  America  will  be  more  acute 
k  the  coming  winter  than  it  has  been  at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  this 
KarioD,  and  every  effort  should  be  applied  to  stimulate  the  building  of  homes 
hrlng  the  summer  and  fiall,  and  to  assist  communities  in  making  available 
kt>Q£ing  facilities  in  order  tliat  the  hardships  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

W.  B.  Wilson,  Secretary. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  I  now  desire  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
oittee  the  following  facts:  That  in  the  Interior  Department  there 
B  a  General  Land  Office,  a  Patent  Office,  a  Bureau  of  Education, 
I  Geological  Survey,  a  Reclamation  Service,  and  a  Bureau  of  Mines ; 
that  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  there  is  a  Weather  Bureau, 
I  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  a  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  a  For- 
Bstrv  Service,  a  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  a  Bureau  of  Soils,  a  Bureau 
&f  fintomology,  a  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  a  Bureau  of  Crops, 
I  States  Relations  Service,  a  Bureau  of  Markets,  a  Bureau  of  Rural 
Organizations,  and  also  an  Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Board,  and 
I  Federal  Horticultural  Board;  that  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
nerce  there  is  a  Bureau  of  Census,  a  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
Destic  Commerce,  a  Bureau  of  Standards,  a  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
I  Bureau  of  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey ;  and  that  in  the  Department 
)f  Labor,  where  it  is  proposed  that  the  bureau  provided  for  by  the 
)ill  to  which  I  have  referred  be  established,  there  is  only  a  Bureau 
)f  Statistics,  of  Immigration,  and  a  Children's  Bureau. 

Xow,  it  would  seem  that  a  permanent  bureau  for  the  coordina- 
tion of  general  knowledge  and  information  and  its  dissemination, 
n  relation  to  houses  and  housing,  and  for  the  editing  of  such  in- 
tomiation  as  the  Government  has  obtained  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  might  be  an  appropriate  department  to  be  created  under 
iie  Department  of  Labor. 

Housing  is  not  only  a  problem  to-day,  and  an  acute  one,  but  it 
is  a  continuing  and  a  continuous  one,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  is  of 
tnore  importance  than  many  of  the  subjects  which  have  in  the 
Dast  had  bureaus  established  for  their  recognition  and  for  the  pub- 
i«ation  of  pamphlets  and  information  concerning  them  and  for 
lie  dissemination  of  knowledge  with  respect  to  them. 

1  desire  to  state,  in  conclusion,  that  at  the  hearing  before  the 
i  ommittee  on  Public  Building:^  and  Grounds,  in  support  of  this 
)ill  there  appeared  an  accredited  representative  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  of  the  American  Civic  Association,  of  the 
Micliigan  League  Women  Voters,  the  legislative  representative  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  professors*  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, a  representative  of  the  Fine  Arts  Association,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  a  number  of  papers,  such  as  The  American  City;  the 
president  of  the  Glass  Blowers'  Association  of  America;  also  a 
representative  of  the  Federation  Magazine,  a  representative  of  the 
Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects; 
ind  Mr.  Frederic  Law  Olmstead,  of  Brookline,  representing  the 
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American  City  Planning  Institute,  and  a  number  of  others.  Be- 
sides these  there  were  received-  over  a  hundred  indorsements  of  the 
bill,  which  came  from  every  State  and  nearly  every  city  in  the 
Union.  A  list  of  those  appearing  is  contained  in  the  publication 
of  the  minutes  of  the  hearing,  and  I  will  leave  a  copy  oi  that  with 
the  committee,  together  with  the  bill  and  the  recommendation  and 
approval  of  the  bill  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.    I  thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  thanks  you  very  much,  CTongress- 
man  Tinkham,  for  the  information  contained  in  your  statement,  and 
undoubtedly  the  bill  that  you  refer  to  has  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  it. 
You  have  evidently  given  this  subject  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Have 
you  any  definite  information  as  to  the  present  housing  shortage  in 
Boston? 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Having  only  very  recently  returned  to  Boston  from 
Washington,  I  am  not  in  close  association  with  the  situation  here,  but 
I  think  Mr.  Nichols  has  all  the  facts  and  statistics. 

(At  this  juncture.  Gov.  Coolidge  arrived  in  the  hearing  room  and 
was  greeted  with  applause.) 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  think  it  might  be 
of  interest  to  the  committee  if  we  would  first  present  the  facts  as  they 
exist  in  the  city  of  Boston ;  and,  thereafter,  the  situation  as  it  may 
seem  to  the  representatives  of  some  of  our  other  Massachusetts  cities. 
Mr.  Fay,  who  is  acting  chairman  of  the  planning  board,  has  had  a 
long  acquaintance  with  the  practical  side  of  housing,  and  Mr.  Wilson, 
the  building  commissioner,  is  here ;  and,  if  it  please  you,  I  will  speak 
later  on  some  of  the  aspects  of  this  matter,  as  it  came  before  the  rent 
and  housing  committee,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman. 

If  agreeable  to  you  now,  sir,  I  will  call  on  Mr.  Fay,  the  acting 
chairman  of  the  planning  board. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FBESEBIC  H.  FAY,  ACTING  CHAIBMAN,  CITY 

PLANNING  BOAKD,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  Fay.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem]bers  of  the  Senate,  the  city  of 
Boston  has  taken  some  official  action  in  the  matter  of  housing;  and 
the  first  step  which  was  taken  was  the  passage  of  an  order  by  the 
city  council  on  the  8th  of  March,  requesting  the  mayor  to  consult  T^itli 
the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Boston  Real  Estate  Exchange, 
the  Master  Builders'  Association,  the  Boston  Central  Labor  Union, 
and  other  organizations  that  he  might  consider  advisable,  and  to  ex- 
amine ipto  the  feasibility  of  forming  a  corporation  of  public-spirited 
citizens,  who  would  undertake  to  finance  a  project  for  providing 
housing  facilities  for  the  great  number  of  people  of  this  city  'who  arc 
not  properly  provided  for  in  that  respect. 

The  mayor  called  upon  the  city  planning  board  of  Boston,  one  of 
whose  duties  is  to  study  and  act  upon  housing  matters,  to  call  to- 
gether a  group  of  reprtsentatives  from  nearly  all  of  the  quasi  public 
organizations  of  the  city — many  more  than  those  named  since  in  tin 
order  of  the  city  council — and  several  conferences  of  that  grout)  vrer.^ 
held,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  first  step  necessary  was  to  get  definite 
information  with  regard  to  the  housing  situation  in  Boston.  Accord- 
ingly the  group  recommended  to  the  mayor  that  the  city  planning 
board  be  requested  to  make  a  survey  of  the  conditions  existing  herv 
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and  to  report  back  to  that  group  the  need  of  houses  and  the  condi- 
tions which  exist  with  respect  to  vacant  houses  to-day  and  how  they 
might  be  put  into  condition  to  help  relieve  the  present  housing  situa- 
tion. Accordingly,  at  the  request  of  the  mayor,  the  city  council  made 
an  appropriation  and  a  survey  of  the  housing  conditions  was  con- 
ducted here  in  the  city  during  June  and  the  early  part  of  July  of 
this  year.  The  survey  was  conducted  by  means  of  questionnaires 
and  personal  interviews  with  representatives  of  the  prmcipal  indus- 
trial establishments  here  in  Boston — about  100  in  number — by  con- 
ferences with  and  questionnaires  to  nearly  all  of  the  principal  real 
estate  operators  here,  by  getting  data  from  the  furniture  storage 
warehouses,  and  in  other  ways. 

The  report  of  this  survey  has  been  printed  in  the  City  Record,  a 
municipal  publication,  and  will  be  fileid  with  your  board  for  refer- 
ence in  this  hearing. 

Briefly,  the  survey  which  has  been  made  and  which,  of  course,  can 
not  be  exhaustive,  but  merely  typical,  would  indicate,  on  a  mosft  con- 
servative basis,  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  houses  here  in  Boston  in 
number  between  3,000  and  5,000. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  need  between  3,000  and  5,000 
more  houses,  or  that  many  more  apartments? 

Mr.  Fay.  For  that  many  more  apartments ;  yes.  That  is  to  say, 
to  house  from  3,000  to  5,000  families. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  only  your  immediate  needs? 

Mr.  Fat.  Yes ;  the  immediate  needs.  That  is  believed  to  be  a  con- 
servative figure.  Some  believe  that  the  figures  should  be  in  excess 
of  5,000.  The  industries  that  were  communicated  with  in  many 
cases  did  a  great  deal  of  Worjc  in  getting  information  and  views  from 
their  employees.  For  example,  these  industries,  which,  by  the  way, 
employ  about  40,000  workers,  report  that  the  average  rentals  which 
their  employees  are  able  to  pay  range  from  $14  to  $40  per  n)onth, 
with  an  average  for  the  whole  40,000  employees  of  about  $30  per 
montlL  About  one-half  of  the  employers  reported  that  their  em- 
ployees desired  to  purchase  their  homes  on  a  monthly-payment  bapis. 
The  type  of  house  which  seems  to  be  most  in  demand  was  the  double- 
family  house,  or  two- family  house,  with  the  single-family  house  next. 

About  one-half  of  the  employers  who  responded  to  the  inquiries  of 
the  planning  board  indicated  some  willingness  to  assist  finfincially 
in  the  formation  of  a  housing  corporation,  this  willingness,  hovrevor. 
I)eing  conditioned  to  some  extent — in  fact,  to  a  large  extent — on  the 
plan  adopted  for  carrying  out  the  proposition.  The  mercantile 
establijshmonts  as  well  as  the  industrial  establishments  were  commu- 
nicated with,  and  the  reports  from  them  indicate  a  somewhat  higher 
average  rental,  but  the  need  is  the  same  as  in  the  industries. 

The  furniture  storage  warehouse  people  reported  an  unusually 
larfre  amount  of  furniture  on  storage.  From  19  returns  which  were 
received  by  the  planning  board  it  appeared  that  6  54G  families  at 
that  time — approximately  July  1— had  their  furniture  in  storage 
here  in  Boston.  Opinions  from  th'^  various  storage  warehouse  men 
indicate,  first,  that  there  is  a  considerable  increase  in  furniture  stor- 
a^  this  year  over  any  previous  year;  second,  thnt  a  large  number  of 
families  are  doubling  up,  due  to  the  shortasre  of  homes;  third,  that 
there  is  more  permanent  storage  than  there  has  been  for  many  years, 
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which  is  another  indication  of  the  housing  shortage;  fourth,  that 
there  is  a  smaller  percentage  of  so-called  summer  storage. 

^These  facts  speak  for  themselves ;  that  either  people  are  boarding, 
or,  as  has  been  said,  they  are  doubling  up,  two  families  living  to- 
gether, or  in  various  ways  they  have  had  to  contract  and  put  their 
furniture  in  storage. 

The  real  estate  dealers  submitted  data  which  is  in  confirmation  of 
what  has  already  been  stated  as  to  the  needs  here  in  the  city,  and  it 
is  partly  on  that  data  from  the  real  estate  dealers,  as  well  as  from 
the  industrial  and  mercantile  establishments  and  the  furniture  stor- 
age  warehouses,  that  the  estimate  of  3,000  to  5,000  houses  shortage  or 
housing  facilities  for  from  three  to  five  thousand  families  has  oeen 
based. 

tSome  attempt  has  been  made,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  organize  a  financ- 
ing corporation  to  build  houses  for  sale  on  a  long-term  payment 
plan.  Early  in  the  summer — I  think  it  was  in  June — a  group  rep- 
resenting financial  interests  and  real  estate  interests  was  called 
together  by  his  honor  the  mayor,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
from  that  group.  Since  that  committee  has  been  working  the  money 
situation  has  become  even  more  stringent,  and  it  is  the  feeling  of 
the  committee  that  it  is  not  possible  to-day  to  finance  the  housing 
corporation  which  will  be  able  to  build  houses  and  sell  them  to 
workers  on  a  deferred-payment  plan  at  figures  which  will  be  reason- 
able and  which  will  effect  sales;  that  the  interest  rates  for  money 
are  so  high  that  people  can  not  be  expected  to  invest  in  housing 
operations,  which  at  most  can  pay  proDably  less  than  one-half  of 
the  prevailing  rate  of  interest,  if  the  houses  themselves  are  to  be  sold 
at  anything  like  prices  which  will  tempt  the  buyers  and  effect  sales. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Fay,  what  has  been  the  rate  of  interest  asked 
for  mortgage  loans  here  in  ^Boston  in  the  past  ? 

Mr.  Fay.  You  mean,  sir,  before  the  war  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Fay.  Before  the  wjir  I  think  it  was  around  perhaps  5  per  cent 
or  so.  I  am  not  in  the  banking  business,  and  I  think  you  can  get 
more  definite  figures  as  to  that  from  certain  representatives  of  the 
banks  here,  and  I  had  rather  not  testify  as  to  that.  But  the  investi- 
gations which  we  have  made  indicate  that  in  housing  operations  3 
to  4  per  cent  interest  is  about  as  much  as  we  could  expect  to  get  on 
money  invested,  at  figures  which  would  allow  the  houses  to  be  sold 
on  a  deferred-payment  plan  at  figures  that  the  buyers  could  afford  to 
or  would  be  willing  to  pay. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  that?  You  say  3  or  4 
per  cent  interest  is  all  that  you  could  get? 

Mr.  Fay.  That  is  net — net  return  to  the  investor— after  paying  the 
taxes  and  amortization  charges,  and  so  on.  Up  to  the  present  time 
there  has  been  nothing  tangible  accomplished  in  the  way  of  organi- 
zation, through  the  agency  of  the  city,  of  a  corporation  for  the  build- 
ing of  houses. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  reason  for  that  is  that  you  are  unable  to 
finance  the  proposition,  is  it? 

Mr.  Fay.  That  is  the  primary  difficulty.  There  is  one  other  con- 
dition, too,  which  we  in  Boston  have  seen  and  that  is  the  sale  or 
attempted  sale  by  the  United  States  Housing  Corporation  of  the 
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Lousing  development  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  at  the  Fore  River  Shipyard, 
vhere  houses  have  been  offerea  for  sale  at  prices  substantially  below, 
I  believe,  the  cost  of  construction  this  year,  and  at  prices  less  than 
ibe  houses  cost  the  United  States  Housing  Corporation,  and  in  spite 
of  the  relatively  low  asking  price  and  easy  plan  of  deferred  payment 
I  understand,  although  I  have  not  the  figures — we  have  not  been  able 
I  io  ffet  them — that  these  houses  are  selling  very  slowly. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  reason  for  that?" 

Mr.  Fat.  Partly,  I  think,  because  of  their  location,  which  is  close 
h  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.'s  plant.  Many  people  do  not 
fire  to  live  there,  and  partly  because  it  seems  to  be  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  hereabout  that  the  present  pri(*es  for  building  are  abnor- 
mally high  and  are  likely  to  fall  and  to  fall  materially.  In  other 
>ords,  people  believe  that  if  money  is  invested  to-day  in  houses  the 
ralue  of  those  houses  may  shrink  materially  within  a  year  or  two, 
owing  to  a  fall  in  prices  of  materials  and  labor,  and  people  are  con- 
nnced  hereabouts,  I  think — ^that  is,  the  public  at  large — that  prices 
have  risen  to  the  peak,  and  are  likely  to  go  down  to  a  lower  level 
before  many  years  have  passed.  Personally,  it  is  my  own  opinion, 
iSK  civil  engineer  and  one  engaged  in  construction  work,  that  we  are 
&ot  likelj  to  see  any  substantial  decrease  in  the  cost  of  building  in 
this  section  for  the  next  few  years. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  seem  that  if  there  is  a  shortage  in 
housing,  that  would  be  all  the  more  reason  why  you  would  not  ex- 
perience much  of  a  decrease  in  the  price  of  houses  in  the  near  future, 
especially  if  people  are  not  going  to  build. 

Mr.  Fay.  That  is  very  true,  iSnator. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Fay,  have  you  concluded  your  statement? 

Mr.  Fat.  I  will  hand  the  report  of  the  planning  board  to  the  re- 
porter for  filing. 

The  Chaikman.  Very  well.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  there  has 
i-een  any  suggestion  put  to  your  board  or  to  any  board  that  you  know 
of  that  the  city  should  take  under  consideration  the  modification  of 
your  building  laws,  so  as  to  provide  for  perhaps  a  more  modem  type 
of  construction  of  concrete  buildings  that  might  cheapen  the  cost  of 
construction?  I  do  not  mean  cheap  houses  in  the  sense  that  they 
^ould  be  poor  houses,  but  at  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  recently  the 
proposition  was  made  to  our  committee  that  a  modification  oi  the 
J'«ilding  code  in  some  particulars  in  certain  neighborhoods  might 
perhaps  encourage  the  building  of  houses  that  people  could  buy  at 
more  moderate  prices.  Has  that  ever  been  considered  by  you  or  by 
your  board? 

Mr.  Fat.  That  matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  been  discussed  at  differ- 
t'nt  conferences  which  have  been  held  on  the  housing  situation,  and 
^^hile  there  are  many  different  minds  on  the  subject,  I  think  that  the 
opinion  has  been  rather  general  that  any  modification  of  the  buiiding 
laws  which  would  permit  of  a  too  cheap  class  of  building,  so  to  speak, 
^ould  be  unwise.  The  building  commissioner  of  Boston  is  here,  and 
I  think  he  will  be  glad  to  discuss  that.  He  will  be  called  as  a  wit- 
ness by  Mr.  Nichols,  and  he  may  be  able  to  give  you  some  further 
ii?ht  on  that  point. 

The  Chaikman.  I  asked  you  that  question  because  you  said  you 
^''^re  an  engineer. 
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Mr.  Fay.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  In  Xew  York  City  we  have  a  building  law  thai 
provides  that  in  certain  sections  of  the  city  frame  houses  may  be 
constructed,  provided  they  do  not  occupy  more  than  80  per  cent 
of  the  front  widtli  of  the  lot.  That  would  permit  a  semidetached 
frame  buildin<r  to  be  erected  in  certain  sections  of  the  city.  Now,  in 
a  brick  house,  built  semidetached,  you  can  have  an  8-inch  front  an  1 
rear  wall,  and  you  can  have  2-inch  floor  timbers  as  you  can  in  a 
frame  house;  this  reduces  the  cost  of  con.struction,  but  somehow  or 
other  you  can  not  have  them  in  a  separate  brick  house  under  the 
law,  as  the  code  is  construed.  The  code  should  be  modified  to  permit 
an  8-inch  brick  wall  in  both  types  of  houses.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
careful  examination  of  our  building  laws  might  be  made  so  as  to 
cut  down  the  cost  of  buildings. 

Mr.  Fay.  A  year  or  two  ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  building  code  of 
the  city  of  Boston  was  extensively  revised,  and  at  that  time  a 
revisory  committee  of  builders,  architects,  and  engineers  sat  and  sug- 
gested the  changes,  which  were  later  incorporated  in  a  legislative  act 
and  passed,  so  that  the  building  law  of  Boston  is  perhaps  a  little  more 
up  to  date  than  that  of  some  other  cities,  this  revision  having  taken 
place,  I  thmk,  in  1918  and  1919. 

Ttie  Chaiumax.  1  have  found  that  whenever  a  building  code  i^ 
modified  or  revised  there  is  a  tendency  to  make  the  character  of  con- 
struction heavier.  In  these  difficult  times  it-  would  seem  to  me  a 
question  whether  if  in  some  places  we  have  not  got  to  get  away  from 
that  idea. 

I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Fay,  if  the  large  industries  of  the  city,  the 
large  factories  and  mill  owners,  have  done  anything  towards  solvinir 
this  question  for  themselves,  for  their  own  employees? 

Mr.  Fay.  There  has  been  practically  nothing  done  within  the  city 
limits  of  Boston.  There  has  been  a  <^ood  deal  done,  or  rather  quite 
a  little,  in  cities  outside  of  Boston,  m  Massachusetts,  and  in  other 
parts  of  New  England ;  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  here  to- 
day, I  think,  can  testify  along  that  line ;  but  there  has  been  very  little 
done  in  the  city  of  Boston  proper,  and  in  certain  sections  of  the  city— 
notably  in  Hyde  Park — we  find  the  situation  quite  acute;  that  the 
industries  are  actually  suffering  because  of  a  lack  of  help,  and  that 
lack  of  help  is  due  to  a  lack  of  housing. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  fixed  in  your  mind  any  definite  ideas  as 
to  what  Congress  might  ao  to  help  out  in  this  situation? 

Mr.  Fay.  That  is  a  pretty  broad  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  do 
not  know  that  I  could  help  you  very  much  in  that  direction.  I  woidd 
like  to  call  attention,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Nichols, 
the  chairman  of  the  Boston  transit  commission,  who  represents 
Mayor  Peters  at  this  hearins:,  is  also  the  chairman  of  the  mayors 
committee  on  rents  and  housing,  which  has  been  doing  notable  work 
all  throuffh  the  spring  and  summer  in  hearing  complaints  and  ad- 
justing difficulties  between  landlord  and  tenant;  and  that  is  a  phase 
of  the  city's  activities  in  this  housing  situation  which  I  think  your 
committee  should  hear. 

The  CiiAiuMAx.  We  (hank  vou,  Mr.  Fav.  The  committee  wishes 
to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  part  you  have  played  in  arranging 
this  hearing,  sir. 
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Mr.  Fat.  Not  at  alL  Senator.    It  has  been  a  pleasure. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  committee  would  be  in- 
wrested  to  hear  from  Mr.  Wilson,  our  building  commissioner,  as  I 
observe  that,  quite  properly,  the  inquiry  turns  to  the  practical  mat- 
ter of  building;  which  has  been  very  much  under  discussion  and  in- 
vestigation by  Mr.  Wilson. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  HEBBEBT  A.  WILSON,  BUILDDTO  CQMHI8- 

SIOHEB,  CITT  Ot  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  honorable  Senate 
committee,  I  have  been  asked  to  appear  before  you  this  morning  to 
present  some  facts  in  relation  to  the  building  operations  in  this  city ; 
and  I  might  state,  perhaps,  at  the  outset  that  Boston  is  differentiated 
irom  other  cities  and  towns  in  the  Commonwealth  in  that  we  are 
ffovemed  by  a  law  passed  by  the  legislature — a  statutory  law.  Ever}' 
other  city  and  town  in  the  Commonwealth  makes  its  own  laws  by 
city  ordinance,  through  its  local  city  or  town  government,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  pemaps.  We  have  a  general  State  law  regulating 
the  construction  of  theaters  and  garages  and  factory  buildings.  In 
metropolitan  Boston  we  have,  in  addition  to  that,  a  metropolitan 
fire-prevention  commissioner,  who  takes  in  a  section  about  10 
miles  in  area  outside  of  the  statehouse — a  radius  of  10  miles — ^in 
which  he  has  control  over  certain  buildings  which  are  considered  of 
a  hazardous  nature;  and  he  promulgates  rules  and  regulations  cov- 
ering the  construction  of  that  class  of  buildings. 

The  fact  that  Boston  has  a  building  law  passed  by  the  legislature 
perhaps  makes  building  operations  in  the  city  a  little  more  burden- 
some to  the  owner  than  in  some  outside  cities,  and  particularly  towns 
where  no  building  laws  exist.  But  however  that  may  be,  the  legisla- 
ture has  seen  fit  to  set  up  a  code  for  the  city  of  Boston  to  be  gov- 
erned bv. 

Now,  1  have  prepared  some  tables  here  which  will  show  the  con- 
stniction  of  buildings  in  the  city  for  the  past  10  years,  if  you  wish 
to  go  back  that  far,  or  for  the  past  5  years ;  and  while  we  can  not 
compare  costs  of  the  past  2  years  with  the  years  of  1916  and  1917, 
perhaps,  because  of  the  increased  cost  of  laoor  and  materials,  yet  I 
have  them  prepared  on  that  basis,  if  the  committee  wants  them. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  those  tables. 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  1916  the  total  cost  of  buildings  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, including  alteration  work,  was  $27,268,521,  and  the  total  number 
of  buildings  was  6,028. 

In  1917  we  had  4,679  buildings  at  a  total  cost  of  $23,000,000  and 
odd. 

In  1918  we  had  3,979  buildings,  3,500  of  which  were  simply  altera- 
tions, 476  being  new,  at  a  total  cost  of  $7,706,000. 

That  is  the  lowest  year  the  city  of  Boston  has  ever  had ;  1916  was 
the  peak  year  for  the  city  of  Boston. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  1916  was  the  largest  year  you  ever  had  ? 

Mr.  WiiiSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  MnLLER.  $27,000,000. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  could  get  at  the  situation  better  by  the 
total  number  of  new  buildings. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  In  1916  there  were  *2,182  new  buildings  construct^^ 
at  a  cost  of  $22,583,000. 

The  Chairman.  Of  that  total,  how  many  were  dwelling  house^ 
Have  you  those  figures? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes.    In  1916  we  had  923  dwellings. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  figures  indicating  for  how  mar^ 
families — how  many  families  would  those  dwellings  accommodate 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes.  In  1916,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  there  were  6^ 
buildings — that  includes  all  kinds — dwellings  and  apartment  hoiis^ 
tenement  houses  of  every  nature,  to  accommodate  3,^8  families. 

The  Chairman.  Now";  1917  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  1917  we  had  161  buildings,  housing  976  familiei 

The  Chairman.  Now,  1918? 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  1918  we  had  two  buildings  to  house  six  familiej 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  is  all  the  buildii^ 
you  did  in  1918? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  all  the  new  buildings  there  were  in  1918H 
two  buildings  to  house  six  families.  These  are  the  three-famil 
houses  and  over  that  I  am  giving  you.  The  single  and  two-f amil 
houses — I  can  give  you  those  if  you  want  them. 

The  Chairman,  l  would  like  to  have  the  total  number.  In  othd 
words,  in  1916,  you  built  625  houses  of  the  three-family  type  or  ovei^ 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  To  house  3,228  families? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  1917  you  constructed  151  houses  of  th 
three-family  and  over  type;  that  would  accommodate  975  families 

Mr,  Wilson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  1918  you  constructed  two  tenements  of  tl^ 
three-family  and  over  type,  to  house  six  families? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes.  In  other  words,  there  were  but  two  three-fa ni 
ily  houses  built  in  Boston  in  1918. 

The  Chairman.  In  1919  how  manv  of  those  tenements  did  voj 
build?  '  '    I 

Mr.  AViLsox.  Thiitv-three. 

The  Chairman.  To  house  how  manj'  families? 

Mr.  WiUHON.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-one  families. 

The  Chairman.  Three  hundred  and  thirtv-one  families? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes:  and  in  1920,  up  to  the  1st  of  August,  we  had  ij 
houses  to  liouse  159  families. 

The  Chairman.  JSo  that  in  the  matter  of  tenement  or  apartmen| 
houses,  or  multiple-faniilv  houses,  as  some  people  call  them,  thij 
year,  1920,  in  the  seven  months,  you  have  provided  for  159  familie?^ 
as  airainst  in  191(),  in  the  same  period,  about  1,500  families? 

Air.  Wii^oN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  in  1916? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  this  year,  so  far,  you  luive  only  biiill 
about  one-tenth 

Mr.  Wilson.   Ves;  alwut  one-tenth. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  number  of  houses  that  you  built  in  1910^ 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes.  Now.  in  191  s  we  built  a  total  of  26  dwelling 
to  house  140 
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The  Chair3ian  (interposing).  Mr.  Wilson,  can  you  go  back  to 
1916  and  give  us  the  total  number  of  one  and  two  family  houses  built 
in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  how  many  families  they  would  accommo- 
date, if  you  can  ffive  that? 

Mr.  Wilson,  lean  give  you  the  number  of  dwellings,  which  in- 
clude one  and  two  family  houses — 923. 

The  Chairman.  In  1916? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  1917? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-one. 

The  Chairman.  1918? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Twenty-four. 

The  Chairman.  1919? 

Mr.  Wilson.  One  hundred  and  twenty.  And  57  this  year,  up  to 
August  1. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  falling  off  in  housing  in  this  city  is 
perhaps  worse  than  in  any  other  city  I  have  yet  heard  of. 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  do  not  think  it  is  much  worse  than  New  York. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  may  be  interesting  to  the  committee  to  know  that 
in  1919  we  constructed  606  new  garages  at  a  total  cost  of  nearly 
$6,000,000. 

Mr.  MiLiJCR.  Could  you  give  us  the  figures  for  garages,  going  back 
to  1916? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  In  1916  we  built  449  garages,  at  a  cost  of 
$3,130,000. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is,  commercial,  private,  and  all? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes.  We  class  a  building  that  accommodates  one  car 
MS  a  garage.    That  was  in  1916.    No,  1917 — the  garages? 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  1917  we  built  393  garages  at  a  total  cost  of  $4,- 
o00,0(X).  That  is  1917.  Now,  in  1918  we  built  202  garages  at  a  cost 
of  $900,000;  and  in  1919  we  built  606  garages  at  a  total  cost  of  $5,- 
200,000. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  how  many  this  vear  up  to  date,  please? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  have  not  the  number  of  garagei?  up  to  date.  I  can 
get  that  for  you,  if  you  would  like  to  have  it,  for  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well:  please  send  that  to  us  at  29  West 
Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Garages  to  August  1  of  this  year? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wn^soN.  Yes,  sir.  Senator;  I  will  get  that  for  you  and  send 
it  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wilson,  you  meet  the  men  who  build  houses 
here  every  day,  coming  into  your  office,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  complain  of  the  most,  as  the  reason 
why  thev  do  not  build  ? 

ilr.  Wilson.  The  high  cost  of  labor  and  the  scarcity  of  ma- 
terials— principally  now  steel  and  cement.  I  know  of  one  large 
builder  in  this  city  who  has  $25,000,000  worth  of  work  in  this  eastern 
section  of  the  country,  who  has  just  put  45  men  on  the  road  to  try 
to  secure  cement  alone.  Most  of  his  work  is  held  up  on  account  of 
a  lack  of  cement. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  this  committee  can 
help  you  materially  in  that  regard,  but  you  perhaps  heard  my 
announcement  in  the  beginning 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  I  did,  Senator. 

The  Chaibman.  That  we  have  a  committee  of  Boston  men  acting 
with  the  railroad  people  to  relieve  the  situation,  and  if  those  men 
can  come  into  your  office,  as  they  undoubtedly  will,  perhaps  you  can 
help  them  in  some  way. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to  do  what  I  can. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  heard  much  complaint  about  a  shortage 
of  money  for  financing  building  operations?  _ 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  transpoi-tation  and  financing  are  your  chief 
troubles? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe,  Mr.  Wilson,  that  the  building 
operators  would  proceed  here  and  help  to  work  this  thing  out  if 
they  had  material  and  the  money? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  it  would  help  to  a  considerable  extent,  Sena- 
tor. There  is  one  other  thing  which  Mr.  Fay  touched  upon,  and  that 
is  the  fact  that  a  great  many  people  have  the  impression  that  we  are 
at  the  peak  of  this  thing  and  that  the  prices  are  coming  down,  and 
they  do  not  want  to  go  in  and  then  have  the  thing  drop  with  a  build- 
ing that  costs  them  such  exorbitant  prices  on  their  hands. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  heard  any  suggestion  of  a  combination 
here  in  the  building-material  line  to  fix  prices?  In  other  words,  has 
there^  been  any  complaint  made  to  you  of  people  profiteering  unusu- 
ally in  building  materials? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No  ;  that  has  not  come  to  my  knowledge,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  heard  any  complaint  about  inefficiency 
of  labor  in  building? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes^  sir;  every  day. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  as  bad  as  it  was  said  to  be  six  months  ago? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes;  there  is  just  about  the  same  condition  now  as 
there  was  six  months  ago,  I  should  say. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  that  is  a  real  complaint  here — that  labor 
is  not  doing  a  day's  work? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Is  most  of  your  building  for  housing  purposes 
carried  on  by  men  who  build  by  contract,  or  wno  build  for  the  market, 
as  it  were? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Of  course,  we  have  both,  but  I  think  the  majority  are 
built  by  the  owners  here. 

The  Chairman.  Men  who  build  for  themselves? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Who  build  and  rent  or  build  and  sell? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Who  build  to  rent,  largely.  Of  course,  there  are 
some  who  build  on  the  speculative  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  heard  any  complaint  about  financial 
institutions  having  exacted  bonuses  for  loans? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  have  heard  of  it,  but  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
it  other  than  hearsay.    That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  thanks  you,  Mr.  Wilson. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  Xot  at  all,  Senator.  I  can  leave  a  copy  of  these  tables 
Tvith  the  committee,  if  you  would  like. 

The  Chairman,   xes;  thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  now  attempt  to  cover  very 
briefly  some  of  the  work  of  the  mayor's  rent  and  housing  committee, 
which  supplements  the  work  of  the  planning  board,  and  deals  more 
directly  with  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant.  We  were 
appointed,  with  somewhat  indeterminate  powers,  the  latter  part  of 
last  March,  and  we  found  immediately  that  there  were  scores  of  cases 
of  rent  increases,  notices  to  vacate,  and  threatened  evictions,  which 
required  immediate  consideration,  unless  the  courts  were  going  to  be 
seriously  embrarrassed  with  an  unusual  volume  of  business.  This 
committee,  has  handled,  since  April  1,  something  over  2,000  com- 
plaints— about  2,400.  It  has  averaged,  you  see,  about  100  complaints 
a  week.  % 

These  complaints  have  been  based  upon  the  antiprofiteering  laws 
which  were  enacted — one,  the  30-day  notice  law — by  the  legislature 
last  year,  and  the  extension  of  that  law  by  the  legislature  this  year. 
I  have  here  all  of  these  laws,  which  I  think  may  be  of  interest  to  your 
committee. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  may  say  that  they  are  somewhat  like  your  New 
York  laws,  with  which  you  are  perhaps  entirely  familiar. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nichols.  The  rent  and  housing  committee  receives  complaints 
from  a  tenant,  calls  in  the  landlord,  and  attempts  to  fix  up  a  compro- 
mise ;  and  it  has  been  successful  in  almost  every  case  in  coming  to 
some  kind  of  an  agreement.  I  think  about  50  per  cent  of  our  cases 
have  been  decided — a  little  over  50  per  cent,  perhaps — decided  some- 
what in  favor  of  or  to  some  extent  m  favor  of  the  tenant,  and  some- 
thing like  40  per  cent  have  been  decided  somewhat  in  favor  of  the 
lan^ord — 30  to  40  per  cent.  The  landlord,  of  course,  is  not  always 
right,  and  neither  is  the  tenant,  but  usually  we  have  been  able  to 
e^ct  an  agreement ;  and  we  find  in  most  cases  that  both  parties  really 
want  to  be  fair,  although  in  some  cases  it  would  appear  that  they  do 
not.     That,  however,  has  been  true  more  recently  than  before. 

I  shall  not  speak  at  great  length  about  this„but  I  wish  to  give  you 
a  somewhat  comprehensive  idea — an  outline — of  the  committee's 
work  as  it  has  proceeded  since  last  spring  and  has  been  carried  for- 
ward during  the  summer  months. 

On  August  6  our  record  showed  something  like  this :  That  out  of 
2,125  cases  the  rent  increases  adjusted  were  469,  the  rent  increases 
found  not  unreasonable  were  196,  tenant  and  owner  agreed  to  adjust 
336,  and  there  were  392  cases  where  there  was  an  eviction  pending  or 
a  summary  process  in  sight;  392  where  there  was  an  extension 
granted  on  the  eviction  notice.  The  extension  was  found  impossible 
on  the  notice  to  vacate  in  only  53  cases-  We  had,  moreover,  a  survey 
from  the  board  of  assessors,  showing  that  about  2.000  tenements  were 
not  inhabited,  and  our  inquiry,  which  was  conducted  by  means  of 
questionnaires  to  the  owners  of  those  tenements,  indicated  that  a 
good  many  of  them  in  the  congested  parts  of  the  city  were  entirely 
unfit  for  habitation;  that  the  owners  could  not  secure  money  with 
which  to  repair  them. 
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The  ordinary  way  of  looking  at  the  housing  situation,  I  confess  it 
was  my  thought  that  it  was  a  j>lan  to  get  homes  for  working  men, 
but  the  experience  of  our  committee  has  shown  that  is  not  the  case. 
We  have  whole  apartment  houses  in  the  best  parts  of  the  city  where 
the  rent  increase  has  been  anywhere  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  and 
where  presimiably  a  fair  rate  would  be  not  in  excess  of  25  per  cent. 
Apartments  are  renting  from  $80  to  $100  a  month,  and  for  a  first- 
class  apartment  in  this  city  to-day  the  price  is  from  $100  up  to 
$1,800,  or  even  $2,500  in  some  cases  for  the  better  class  of  apartments, 
and  they  are  readily  taken  at  those  high  figures.  While  we  have  had 
2,400  complaints,  1  do  not  think  that  figure  represents  the  entir** 
amount  or  social  unrest  in  this  city,  for  every  family  has  had  an 
increase  in  rent,  and  it  is  only  through  the  very  good  judgment  and 
the  action  of  this  committee  that  you  have  had  anything  like  amicable 
relationship  between  the  t\to  parties.  I  think,  therefore,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  our  conclusions  would  point  to  the  necessity  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  type  of  house  which,  I  think,  is  what  ilr.  Fay  had  in 
mind,  which  is  a  pretty  good  house ;  and  I  have  sometimes  personally 
thought — and  this  is  my  own  notion  about  it — that  the  trouble  with 
those  houses  in  Quincy  was  that  tliey  were  built  more  for  operatives 
who  wanted  or  had  to  live  in  that  vicinity — in  the  vicinitv  of  the 
shipyards — and  they  did  not  attract  other  people  who  were  bein^ 
sorely  pressed  for  quarters. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  that  they  were  for  emergency 
purposes,  where  the  houses  had  to  be  built  at  once,  and  where  i>eople 
would  not  think  of  purchasing  for  a  permanent  home  ? 

Mr.  Nichols.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  that  they  are  not  permanent,  be- 
cause I  think  they  are;  but  I  do  not  believe  the  people  think  thev 
are.  That  is  the  trouble.  I  do  not  think  that  people  are  impre«>t»<l 
with  the  new  type  of  houses.  They  want  something  better.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  house;  I  think  Mr.  Fay  is  making  good  houses,  and  other 
I^eople,  too;  but  it  is  hard  to  get  a  loan  on  them,  and  people  are  a 
little  bit  apprehensive  about  it.  They  do  not  know  whether  that 
house  is  going  to  be  standing  10  years  from  now. 

The  Chairmax.  And  then  a  great  many  people  do  not  want  to  live 
so  near  their  places  of  employment  ? 

'Mr.  Nichols.  That  is  very  true.  That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  general 
outline  of  what  we  have  been  doing  here.  We  thought  that  our 
work  would  be  greatly  increased  owing  to  the  vacationists  coming: 
back,  but,  strange  to  say,  it  has  not  been  increased  in  the  last  week 
or  so.  I  think,  therefore,  that  our  fall  troubles — a  great  many  of 
them — were  fixed  up  in  June.  The  complaint  line  runs  somewhat 
irregularly,  in  rather  a  steady  level ;  it  covers  rather  a  plane ;  it  does 
not  go  shooting  up  this  way  and  then  back  again.  I  think  we  will 
have  a  little  increase  in  October. 

This  situation  is,  of  course,  complicated  by  a  great  many  other 
considerations.  There  is  quite  a  movement  here  to  sell  apartments 
on  various  schemes,  and  I  do  not  like  to  pass  on  them.  There  are 
some  people  who  are  buying  houses  to-day.  Our  committee  exam- 
ined the  city  along  in  June,  and  I  guess  I  personally  looked  at  a 
hundred  houses,  and  the  prices  of  those  houses  were  exceedingly 
high.  They  were  way  up  m  the  air,  and  they  could  not  sell  them, 
but  some  of  those  prices  nave,  I  think,  come  down,  and  you  can  buy 
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t  vacant  house  to-day  in  Boston  a  little  cheaper  than  you  could  two 
or  three  months  ago,  and  there  are  a  good  many  vacant  houses ;  but 
the  prices  are  even  now  so  high  that  many  people  will  not  buy  them, 
ind  they  will  only  buy  when  there  has  been  some  deflation  in  credit ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  problem  is  one  of  deflation  more  than 
anything  else ;  that  labor  and  materials  will  have  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  building,  and  then  the  people  will  build  and  buy.  But  all 
of  that  will  be  more  fully  discussed  by  other  people,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  take  up  any  more  time.  We  have  with  us  the  mayors  of 
various  cities,  and  I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  will  be  interested 
to  hear  their  stories. 

The  Chairman.  Indeed,  we  shall,  Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  am  going  to  caU  first  on  Mayor  Adams,  of  Spring- 
field, if  he  is  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ABTHITB  A.  ADAMS,  MAYOR  OF 

SPBINGFIEU),  MASS. 

Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have  not  very  much 
to  say,  except  that  Springfield,  in  common  with  other  cities  in  our 
ricinity,  at  least  is  suffering  oi\  account  of  a  shortage  of  houses.  Of 
course,  rents  have  gone  up,  and  the  rent  situation  in  Springfield  to- 
day is  acute. 

Jipringfield  is  growing  very  rapidly,  and  the  construction  of  new 
houses  is  not  by  any  means  keeping  pace  with  the  demand  of  our 
new  people. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  population  of  Springfield,  Mr. 
Mayor? 

Mr.  Adams.  Springfield  has  130,000  population. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  has  that  increased  in  the  last  10 
years? 

Mr.  Adams.  About  45  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  Irirge  increase,  sir. 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes ;  Springfield  is  making  very  rapid  strides. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  been  caused  by  the  location  there  of  in- 
dustries of  different  characters? 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes;  there  are  industries  of  various  kinds  located  in 
Springfield.  You  might  say  that  Springfield  is  a  city  of  diverse  in- 
dustry-, and  its  location  on  railroads,  north  and  south  as  well  as  east 
and  west,  is  very  advantageous;  and  probably  on  that  account  and  on 
arcount  of  the  highly  skilled  mechanics  which  can  be  obtained  there 
Springfield  is  selected  by  these  manufacturing  industries  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  branch  and  original  plants. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  looks,  docs  it,  as  if  that  increased  popula- 
tion is  of  a  permanent  character,  Mr.  Mayor? 

Mr.  Ada3is.  Absolutely  so.  1  see  no  indications  of  any  reduction 
in  Springfield's  population.  In  fact,  I  think  this  same  growth  will 
unfloubtedly  be  maintained. 

We  find  that  cement,  which  is  so  difficult  to  obtain — that  the  lack 
of  cement  is  interfering  with  the  city's  street  and  sewer  construc- 
tion program-  Presumably  the  causes  for  the  nonreceipt  of  cement 
are  more  or  less  complex,  but  we  see  defects  in  transportation  and 
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the  inability  of  the  manufacturers  to  secure  coal  as  the  probable  rea- 
sons for  the  delays. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  the  manufacturers  are  complainiiit: 
of  a  shortage  of  coal  and  of  the  high  prices  of  coal  ? 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes.  Coal,  as  you  know,  is  not  arriving  in  Sprin<r- 
field;  at  any  rate,  as  rapidly  as  it  is  desired.  Consequently  the  price 
is  going  up,  and  the  people  are  more  or  less  alarmed  in  the  city  over 
their  inability  to  obtain  coal. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say,  Mr.  Mayor,  that  people 
building  houses,  and  also  your  public  works,  are  complaining  about 
nondelivery  of  cement  ? 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  other  building  materials  ? 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  might  say,  in  connection  with  that,  that  there 
has  been  a  committee  appointed  here  in  Boston  which  will  arranp' 
with  the  railroads  to  cover  all  the  cities  of,  this  State  in  an  effort 
to  obtain  materials  when  they  are  needed  very  badly. 

Mr.  Adams.  You  mean  l^uilding  material  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Adams.  And  coal  ? 

The  Chairman.  Xo;  dealing  only  with  building  materials.  AVe 
are,  however,  orivin^  attention  to  the  coal  situation  ourselves  and  we 
to  induce  the  Shipping  Board  to  help  us.  To-day,  as  you  may  know. 
it  costs  a  dollar  and  a  half  more  a  ton  to  bring  coal  to  New  England 
by  the  rail-and- water  route  than  it  does  by  rail  direct;  but  we  are 
endeavoring  to  induce  the  Shipping  Board,  even  at  a  loss,  to  bring 
coal  to  New  England  in  this  emergency. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  see. 

The  Chairman.  Even  at  a  loss,  if  necessary,  directly  from  New- 
port News  by  water,  so  as  to  relieve  the  other  transportation  facil- 
ities— the  rail  facilities — of  the  heavy  burdens  now  on  them. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  certainly  hope  that  may  be  done. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Mayor,  how  far  up  is  the  Connecticut  Eiver 
navigable,  or  is  it  possible  to  take  tidewater  coal  up  the  Connecticut 
Eiver  to  supply  Hartford  and  Springfield? 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes;  the  smaller  barges  can  be  transported  to  Hart- 
ford, which  is  about  35  or  40  miles  from  Long  Island  Sound ;  but  the 
Connecticut  River  is  not  navigable  above  Hartford.  We  have  here 
this  morning  men  who  are  competent  to  talk  on  these  different  sub- 
jects, and  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  our  building  commissioner. 
Mr.  Lumis,  is  prepared  to  furnish  you  with  statistics  as  to  building 
operations  during  recent  vears,  and  Mr.  Adolph  Gilbert,  connected 
with  the  Chapman  Valve  Manufacturing  Co.,  can  give  you  informa- 
tion as  to  the  manufacturing  industries  and  the  effects  of  these  con- 
ditions upon  them ;  and  we  have  also  Mr.  John  W.  Brand,  who  is 
treasurer  of  the  Springfield  Institution  for  Savings,  who  may  be 
able  to  impart  some  knowledge  as  to  the  financial  situation  in  ite  re- 
lation to  the  building  situation.  Then,  Secretary  Jackson,  of  our 
chamber  of  commerce,  is  also  here,  who  will  perhaps  touch  upon  the 
mercantile  phase  or  side  of  this  matter.  We  also  have  Mr.  Leslie  H. 
Allen,  who  is  connected  with  Fred  T.  Ley  Co.,  of  Sprin^eld,  a  Urce 
construction  company,  who  will  give  you  some  information  as  to  the 
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housing  and  building  industry.  Is  there  anything  further,  Mr. 
Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mayor,  have  you  any  concrete  suji^gestion  to 
make  to  the  committee  that  you  think  would  be  helpful  in  working 
out  some  kind  of  Federal  assistance  to  relieve  your  difficulties  ? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  am  sorry,  Senator,  to  say  that  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  doubt  if  the  transportation  situation  can  im- 
prove that  in  any  really  material  way  until  the  coal  situation  is  taken 
rare  of.    The  matter  of  finanv^^ing,  of  course,  is  a  difficult  one  i 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  you  may  have  formulated  in  your  own 
mind  some  ideas  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  regret,  sir,  that  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  suggest 
anything  in  a  concrete  way. 

The  Chairman.  If  in  the  meantime  anything  does  suggest  itself 
to  vou,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  write  me  about  it. 

ilr.  Adams.  I  than](  you  very  much.  Senator.  I  shall  be  very 
much  pleased  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  here  the  gentlemen  of  whom 
Mayor  Adams  spoke.  I  notice  that  Mayor  Kay,  of  Fall  River,  is 
here :  Mayor  Ashley,  of  New  Bedford,  a  representati^-e  of  the  mayor 
of  Chelsea ;  Mayor  Creamer,  of  Lynn ;  and  Mr.  Eeidy,  of  the  Wor- 
cester Housing  Corporation.  I  think  that  is  quite  a  program,  but 
I  hope  we  can  cover  all  of  it  by  1  o'clock;  and  I  am  going  to  ask 
Mayor  Adams  if  Mr.  Gilbert  is  here  ? 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes ;  Mr.  Gilbert  is  here. 

Mr.  Nichols.  All  right,  Mr.  Gilbert. 

STATEMEUT  OF  lOl.  A.  W.  GILBERT,  OF  THE  CHAPHAN  VALVE  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

The  Chairmax.  Mr.  Gilbert,  you  are  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  men  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  About  700  men,  sir.  We  have  no  housing  proposi- 
tion connected  with  our  factory,  although,  as  manufacturers,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  will  have  to  do  something  of  that  kind  for 
our  men  ourselves  as  a  factory.  All  the  evidence  we  can  obtain  is 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  houses  built  with  the  idea  of  making 
any  profit  on  them,  and  we  believe  that  that  is  one  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  manufacturer,  to  look  after  himself,  to  a  certain 
extent,  under  present  conditions.  Our  men  sliow  a  disposition 
and  a  willingness,  and  they  are  able  to  purchase  homes  at  cost 
prices,  if  we  care  to  build  them ;  but  we  have  not  gone  into  it  so  far, 
and  I  know  very  little  about  the  housing  question  personally,  except 
just  what  we  have  decided  on  as  manufacturers,  and  we  really  in- 
tend to  proceed  and  build  houses  for  our  men  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gilbert,  our  inquiries  have  developed  the  fact 
that  a  great  many  manufacturers  throughout  the  coimtry,  realizing 
the  need  of  proviaing  homes  for  their  men,  are  going  into  this  propo- 
sition of  erecting  attractive  homes  for  their  men  and  selling  them 
at  cost. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  And  placing  a  first  mortgage  on  the  houses 
through  some  outside  agency,  and  then  taking  a  second  mortgage  in 
some  form  or  other,  and  having  it  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  it 
can  be  paid  off  in  installments. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  has  been  our  conclusion,  too. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  of  some  splendid  arrangements  of  that 
character  throughout  the  country,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  would  be 
a  most  helpful  thing  for  the  successful  manufacturers  of  the  country 
to  take  up  seriously. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Our  men  are  willing  to  pay  8  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
cost  in  cash,  with  the  company  to  carry  the  balance,  and  to  pay  it 
off  in  small  amounts. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  where  you  go  out  and  build  30  or  40  or 
even  50  houses  at  one  time,  and  purchase  your  material  at  wholesale, 
as  it  were,  you  can  arrange  for  your  transportation  of  materials,  and 
you  can  cut  down  your  cost  perhaps  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes ;  I  Ihink  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  then,  if  you  sell  them*  at  cost,  you  would  get 
out  safelv. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes.  I  presume  we  would  not  attempt  to  build  less 
than,  say,  20  oil  25  houses  at  one  time,  and  from  that  on  up  to  50,  I 
think,  would  be  better.  I  think  the  payments  could  be  taken  care  of 
by  the  men  in  that  way,  if  the  company  would  assist  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  most  commendable  thing  I  know  of 
that  the.  manufacturers  could  do,  and  I  think  the  manufacturers  of 
this  section  of  the  country  should  give  that  matter  serious  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  think  they  are  doing  so  now,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say,  Mr.  Gilbert  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gilbert: 

Mr.  NicHoi^.  Now,  let  us  have  Mr.  John  W.  Brand,  treasurer  of 
the  Springfield  Institution  for  Savings,  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JOHN  W.  BRAND,  TBEASUBEB  SPRXNGFTEUI 
INSTITITTION  FOB  SAVINGS,  SPBINGFIELD,  MASS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Brand,  I  believe  you  are  treasurer  of  the 
Springfield  Institution  for  Savings? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  mutual  savings  institution,  is  it? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes ;  mutual  savings  bahk. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  on  deposit? 

Mr.  Brand.  A  little  under  $29,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  that  bank  been  in  existence? 

Mr.  Brand.  Since  1827 — ninety-odd  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  loan  money  on  first  mortgages  on  improved 
real  estate? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  law  in  this  State  as  to  the  percenta^ 
of  deposits  that  you  may  loan  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  may  not  loan  over  70  per  cent,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  most  banks  limit  the  percentage  to  somewhat  less  than  that. 
in  order  to  have  their  assets  in  more  liquid  shape. 
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The  Chairman.  About  what  percentage,  if  you  know,  have  the 
savings  banks  of  this  State  loaned  on  mortgage  ? 
•  Mr.  Brand.  Eoughly,  60  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  you  loaned  that  much? 

Mr.  Brand.  Ours  is  a  little  under  60  per  cent ;  it  is  about  58  or  59 
per  cent.    It  fluctuates,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  You  try  to  loan  that  money  in  small  amounts, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  sav,  in  sums  of  $3,000,  $5,000,  or 
S10,000? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes. 

ITie  Chairman.  Bather  than  in  large  amounts? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes.  Of  course,  we  have  some  demand  for  large  busi- 
ness loans,  which,  of  course,  we  take  care  of  as  far  as  we  can ;  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  our  loans  are  small. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  average  about  how  much,  please? 

Mr.  Brand.  Around  ^$3,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  amount  have  you  loaned  on  bond  and  mort- 
gage?    Have  you  the  total  there? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes.  With  our  institution  we  have  a  little  over 
?16,000,000  at  the  present  time,  and  our  deposits  are  $28,800,000,  so 
you  see  that  is  nearly  60  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  rate  of  interest  do  you  charge  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Five  and  a  half  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  rate  of  interest  been  increased  in  the 
last  four  or  five  vears? 

Mr.  Brand.  We  increased  it  one-half  of  1  per  cent  in  1918. 

The  Chairman.  So  in  the  period  of  1914, 1915,  and  1916  you  were 
<?harj2rinfir  5  per  cent? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes. 

The  Chairman. *And  now  you  are  charging  5^  per  cent? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  loan  that  money?  Directly  to  the 
builder? 

Mr.  Brand.  Preferably  to  the  home  maker.  Of  course,  if  a  builder 
comes  in  with  a  satisfactory  loan  we  take  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  practice  in  Springfield  for  the  builder  to 
erect  homes  and  sell  them,  or  does  the  home  owner  build  his  own 
home  on  his  own  account  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Both  ways,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  loan,  normally,  60  per  cent? 

Mr.  Brand.  Under  the  law  we  can  not  loan  over  60  per  cent.  It 
depends  upon  the  supply  and  demand  with  us,  whether  we  go  as 
hifrh  as  60.  Recently,  for  the  last  six  months,  we  have  been  lending 
very  freely  indeed.  We  have  made  more  loans  than  we  have  ever 
made  in  a  similar  time  before;  there  has  really  been  so  great  a  de- 
mand that  we  have  been  picking  and  choosing  our  loans.  We  have 
loaned  not  60  per  cent,  but  we  have  loaned  to  a  greater  number  than 
we  have  ever  loaned  to  before  in  a  similar  time. 

The  Chairman.  Your  loans  have  been  three  or  four  years  ago 
from  50  to  60  per  cent,  perhaps,  of  what  you  believed  or  appraised 
as  the  value  of  the  property  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Ye^. 
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The  Chairman.  And  now,  with  the  cost  of  labor  and  materiat 
more  than  double,  as  it  is,  about  what  is  your  practice  to-day  t 

Mr.  Brand.  It  is  hard  to  give  you  a  clefinite  statement  as  to  a  per- 
centage or  any  general  percentage  which  we  loan,  because  we  deter- 
mine that  more  particularly  as  to  the  individual  case ;  that  is  to  say, 
we  consider  each  case  individually,  as  a  separate  proposition  entirely. 
We  do  not  say  that  we  are  lending  30  or  40  or  50  per  cent  to-day. 
but  we  are  lending  what  we  think  tne  property  will  safely  stand. 

The  Chairman.  It  depends,  of  course,  a  good  deal  upon  the  man 
you  are  loaning  to  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes ;  and  the  conditions  and  the  locality. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Is  your  bank  loaning  as  large  a  proportion 
of  your  deposits  on  mortgage  to-day  as  it  did  five  years  ago  ? 

Mt.  Brand.  It  is  larger. 

The  Chairman.  Larger? 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes;  the  figures  that  I  have  here  will  answer  that. 
From  May,  1919 — and  I  take  that  period  because  that  was  at  the 
time  when  the  fifth  victory  loan  was  over  and  we  were  practically 
released  from  Governmental  restrictions  on  our  mortgage  loans — 
from  May  to  August  20  the  institution  that  I  am  with  has  loaned 
over  $3,000,000  in  mortgage  loans.  In  that  period  our  deposits  have 
increased  $2,000,000— $2,600,000,  roughly. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  out  of  your  total 
deposits  now  you  have  loaned  on  bond  and  mortgage  about  58  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Brand.  Somewhere  between  58  and  69  per  cent ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  possible  for  you  to  tell  us  what  percentage 
you  had  loaned  of  your  total  deposits  on  bond  and  mortgage  five 
years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Srand.  I  think  so,  if  you  will  excuse  me  a  moment? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  ^ 

Mr.  Brand.  I  think  I  have  that  data  here.  It  would  be,  roughly, 
around  55  per  cent — ^something  like  that,  but  I  think  I  have  it  here 
exactly.    No,  I  find  that  I  do  not  have  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  You  are  quite  sure  that  your  per- 
centage of  loans  on  mortgages  on  real  estate  is  higher  now  than  it 
was? 

Mr.  Brand.  It  is  certainly  as  high.  We  have  meant  to  keep  our 
mortgage  loans  around  60  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  The  income  on  mortgage  loans  made  by  you  is 
free  from  all  Government  taxation  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  All  of  our  income  is  free  from  Government  taxation. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  heard  of  any  savings  institutions  in 
your  part  of  the  State  demanding  bonuses  for  loans  on  real  estate  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  It  is  against  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  But  have  you  heard  of  any  such  thing? 

Mr.  Brand.  No  ;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  heard  of  savings  banks  where  applica- 
tions are  made  for  loans  oi  some  considerable  amount — ^say,  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars — requiring  the  borrower  to  take  Liberty  bonds  at 
par? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  have  only  heard  of  such  things.  I  have  had  propo- 
sitions made  to  me  by  real  estate  brokers,  putting  that  up  as  a  propo- 
sition to  me. 
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The  Chairman.  As  an  inducement  to  have  you  make  the  loan  ? 

llr.  Brand.  Yes ;  as  an  inducement  to  h'kve  me  make  the  loan,  but 
we  have  never  done  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that,  Mr.  Brand.  I  do  not 
think  a  savings  bank  ought  to  do  that.  I  know  that  you  are  carrying 
Liberty  bonds  on  your  books  to-day  at  a  considerable  loss  under  what 
you  paid  for  them,  and  that  is  unfortunate,  of  course. 

Mr.  Brand.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  will  all  come  back  in  time ;  but  I  think  it 
is  a  very  reprehensible  thing  for  any  savings  institution  to  do  any- 
thing of  that  kind  in  this  critical  situation,  at  any  rate ;  and  I  am 
very  glad,  indeed,  to  know  that  you  are  not  doing  it,  and  I  am  very 
glad  to  have  that  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Brand.  In  less  than  16  months  we  have  made  769  mortgage 
loans. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  splendid  record.    I  congratulate  you.. 

Mr.  Brand.  And  of  that  number  745  have  been  on  residential  prop- 
erties— one,  two,  three,  or  more  houses.  The  combined  banks  of 
Springfield — I  have  the  figures  here,  which  I  can  leave  with  you,  if 
you  would  like  to  have  them 

ITie  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brand.  Have  loaned  very  freely.  They  have  made  1,060  loans 
in  the  last  16  months  on  mortgages. 

llie  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  those  loans  are  loans  on  old 
buildings  where  people  have  had  their  loans  called  by  private  indi- 
viduals, and  that  you  are  taking  care  of  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Brand.  Probably  a  large  percentage  of  them  are  on  old  build- 
ings, but,  of  course,  we  do  not  really  go  into  the  question  of  whether 
it  is  new  or  old  construction,  when  the  loan  comes  up  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  of  course  not. 

Mr.  Brand.  But  a  large  proportion  is  on  old  construction.  To-day 
thev  want  more  on  new^  construction  than  we  feel  that  we  would  care 
U)  let  them  have,  in  the  majority  of  cases — a  larger  percentage,  I 
mean. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  exemption  of  the  income  on 
mortgages  from  Federal  taxation  would  be  helpful,  or  is  it  necessary 
to  relieve  the  situation? 

Mr.  Brand.  I  should  hardly  think  so.  It  might  be  helpful,  but  it 
would  be  unjust  in  another  way,  looking  at  it,  it  seems  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Brand. 

Mr.  Brand.  Not  at  all.  Senator. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Now,  Mr.  Leslie  H.  Allen,  of  the  Fred  T.  Ley  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

A  Voice.  Mr.  Allen  is  not  here. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Very  well.  Then  w^e  will  hear  from  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Ashley,  mayor  of  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CHAELES  S.  ASHLEY,  MATOE  OF  NEW 

BEDFOBD,  MASS. 

Mr.  Ashley.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  will  give  you  a  syn- 
opsis of  the  growth  of  the  city  of  New  Bedford's  dwelUngs  since 
1913.   That  may  be  of  interest  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Ashley.  In  1913  the  dwellings  erected  were  425.  The  tene- 
ments contained  in  those  were  820;  in  1914,  the  dwellings  erected 
were  406,  with  808  tenements;.  1915,  363  dwellings,  with  699  tene- 
ments ;  1916,  356  dwellings,  with  662  tenements ;  1917,  98  dwellings, 
with  128  tenements;  1918,  83  dwellings,  with  101  tenements;  1911*, 
269  dweUings,  with  396  tenements ;  1920,  to  August  25, 121  dwellings, 
with  176  tenements. 

Now,  the  city  of  Xew  Bedford  to-day  has  under  construction 
manufacturing  plants  to  the  amount  of  over  $5,000,000.  That  i.*-. 
without  the  machinery,  which  would  probably  be  three-quarters  of 
that  amount;  probably  it  would  be  $7,500,000,  if  not  more — ^the 
total  of  that — which  is  under  construction,  consisting  of  the — 

Cost 

Manomet  uVHlI  Corporation,  new  mill,  King  Street $1,  .500.fW1 

National  Spun  Silk  Co.,  new  miU,  Bullard  Street l.OOO.rtW 

Nashawena  Mills,  new  weave  mill,  new  waste  mill 1,  O00.0i)i» 

Beacon  Manufacturing  Co.,  new  weaving  mill 500,  <Wp 

Butler  Mill  Corporation,  new  picker  mill 200,  <WM 

Falrhaven  Mills  Corporation,  addition  and  alterations 200, 0<H 

Passaic  Mills,   additions 150.  (M) 

W.  C.  Jones  Co.   (Inc.),  additions  and  alterations 300. ("hi 

Wamsutta  Mills,  additions  and  alterations 200,  WiO 

Sharp   Manufacturing   Co.,   addition 1 100,  tOi 

J.  C.  Rhodes  Co.,  enlargement  of  plant 300,l«ii» 

Whitman  Mills,  new  waster  mill in0,0ii0 

New  Beilford  Waste  Co.,  additions 75,  od) 

Hill  &  Cutler  Co.,  addition  to  waste  mill 50.  (X« 

Total o,  675.  (W) 

That  means,  Mr.  Chairman,  an  increase  or  at  least  10,000  in  help, 
which  means  30,000  additional  people  coming  into  the  city  of  Xew 
Bedford  in  the  next  18  months.  These  mills  are  just  being  put  under 
cover — the  tops  of  them  are  being  put  on,  and  some  of  them  are 
finished  outside  of  the  machinery. 

New  Bedford  stands  to-day  from  1,600  to  2,000  houses  short  of 
the  number  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  people  there  to-day  as 
they  should  be  taken  care  of.  There  is  not  a  day  in  the  week  that 
there  are  not  from  one  to  five  people  who  come  into  my  office  in 
this  way :  "  Mr.  Mayor,  I  have  had  a  notice  of  eviction ;  not  for 
nonpajonent  of  rent,  but  because  the  house  has  been  sold.  I  can 
pay  my  rent,  but  I  can  not  find  a  place  to  move  into.  I  have  got 
five  children."  or  "  I  have  three  children,"  as  the  case  may  be,  ''  and 
I  cannot  get  in,  even  if  there  is  a  place,  because  I  have  those  chil- 
dren." Now,  in  each  and  every  case  of  that  kind  I  have  looked  up 
the  facts;  have  looked  up,,  when  they  have  brought  up  the  ques- 
tion of  paying  more  rent,  the  investment  in  each  and  every  case, 
and  I  have  up  to  date  found  but  two  cases  where  it  was  profit- 
eering, where  it  was  not  some  specific  reason  for  it;  that  they  did 
not  want  to  evict  them,  but  they  wanted  them  to  get  out  because 
they  had  sold,  or  be<*ause  somebody  had  leased.  In  fact,  houses  have 
changed  hands  in  New  Bedford  iO  times  in  five  months — and  that 
is  not  exceptional.  They  have  been  sold  to  one  party,  and  then 
in  another  week  sold  to  some  one  else,  and  in  four  days  sold  t(» 
some  one  else,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  The  shortage  of  houses  is  so  great? 

Mr.  Ashley.  The  shortage  of  houses  is  so  great ;  yes. 
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The  Chairman.  That  people  are  bidding  against  each  other  for 
them? 

Mr.  Ashley.  Yes,  Senator.  That  is  just  the  case.  They  go  to 
the  door  bells  and  pull  them  and  ask  "  what  will  you  take  tor  this 
piece  of  property  ?  ^'  The  State  of  Massachusetts,  as  you  of  course 
know,  has  passed  a  law  that  gives  each  and  every  city  the  right  to 
expend  1  per  cent  of  its  total  valuation,  and  in  our  case  it  would  be 
$1,800,000;  and  I  think  that  the  city  of  New  Bedford  is  the  only 
city  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  that  has  adopted  that 
law.  We  have  adopted  it.  That  law  is  based  as  follows. '  It  is 
chapter  554  of  the  acts  of  1920,  relative  to  the  providing  of  shelter 
by  cities  for  their  inhabitants  in  case  of  emergency,  and  it  provides 
as  follows : 

Upon  the  proclamation  of  the  mayor  that  a  public  exigency,  emergency,  or 
ilistress  exists  because  of  insufficient  supply  of  shelter  or  available  dwellings 
the  city  may  acquire  by  purchase  or  take  by  right  of  eminent  domain  unim- 
proved or  improved  realty  in  fee,  may  improve  the  same,  or  may  dispose  of 
the  same,  all  in  a  manner  to  provide  shelter  and  to  afford  adequate  relief. 

The  ordinary  provisions  with  reference  to  taking  by  eminent  do- 
main shall  apply. 

The  city  may  borrow  money  outside  of  the  debt  limit,  not  exceed- 
ing 1  per  cent  of  its  assessed  valuation,  and  may  issue  10-year  notes  or 
bonds  therefor.  Any  taking  or  purchase  must  be  made  before 
February  1,  1922. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  apparent  that  the  city  may  take  land  with 
buildings,  may  improve  buildings  upon  land  taken,  and  may  erect 
new  structures.  There  are  no  provisions  in  the  law  relating  to 
handling  the  property  after  the  taking,  as  to  how  the  same  is  to  be 
occupied,  rented,  or  used. 

Now,  you  see  it  has  a  10-year  clause,  that  it  shall  be  paid  for  in 
10  years. 

Now,  of  course,  there  is  one  argument  in  opposition  to  that,  and 
that  is  as  to  the  expenditure  of  the  city's  money  or  the  public  money 
as  against  private  capital,  and  that  we  do  not  wish  to  do  if  private 
capital  will  take  care  of  it ;  but  private  capital  is  not  taking  care  of 
it,  and,  in  our  position,  I  believe  that  it  is  our  duty;  and  what  we 
are  here  to-day  to  find  out  is  if  there  is  any  policy  that  has  been 
formed  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  or  by  the  mayors  of  the  differ- 
ent cities  which  may  have  adopted  this — I  know  of  none  that  has, 
but  thev  may  have — in  order  that  some  united  and  concerted  policy 
might  he  adopted  or  formulated  that  would  be  the  same  in  every 
city. 

For  instance,  this  is  an  open  door ;  wo  can  ^o  out  and  condemn,  we 
can  buy,  we  can  build.  Now,  what  is  the  policy  that  is  to  be  adopted 
in  that  way  for  10  j^ears?  Shall  we  say  that  a  man  can  purchase 
the  city's  property,  or  one  of  these  houses,  if  he  will  pay  25  per  cent 
down  and. the  balance  in  the  w^ay  of  rental?  That  will  take  it  up  in 
10  years — or  shall  we  take  some  other  form,  or  one  city  might  adopt 
one  policy  and  another  city  another  kind  of  policy.  We  can  bond 
outside  of  our  bonding  rights  or  capacity  for  this  purpose.  Every 
city  can  do  the  same  thing.  New  Bedford  is  no  different  from  the 
rest  of  them.  This  is  a  State  bill.  Now,  it  is  a  ticklish  matter  as 
to  the  form  or  method  of  going  about  it,  to  get  into  the  proper  form 
to  carry  it  out. 
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Again,  personally,  I  do  not  believe  in  colonization.  I  believe  the 
people  should  be  distributed  over  the  city ;  that  there  should  not  Ije 
a  colony  of  houses  built  upon  one  f)Ian  to  supply  a  certain  class  of 
people,  and  then  say  that  those  are  mill  houses  or  shoe  houses  or  some 
other  kind  of  houses ;  but  there  is  not  any  question,  to  my  mind,  that 
the  man  who  owns  his  own  house  is  a  far  better  citizen  than  the  man 
who  does  not.  The  man  who  works  in  the  mill  and  only  drops  from 
the  mill  into  a  lodging  house  does  not  have  the  same  influence  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  in  a  social  way,  as  does  the  man  who  has  an 
interest  at  heart  for  his  family  and  the  welfare  of  them,  who  owns 
a  house. 

Now,  whatever  the  policy  is — and  I  think  that  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter — I  believe  it  is  a  good  step  toward  Americaniza- 
tion; that  this  is  an  important  factor  in  the  work  of  Americaniza- 
tion; there  is  not  any  question  about  that.  If  you  will  take,  as  we 
find,  with  the  different  nationalities,  thev  come  into  a  mill  citj^  an<l 
they  all  get  together  in  one  section  oi  the  city  and  they  do  not 
develop;  they  do  not  go  out;  they  stay  right  there  amongst  them- 
selves; and  that  is  not  as  good  as  if  we  could  induce  those  people 
to  scatter  around  among  the  different  sections  of  the  city  and  make 
them  a  part  of  the  great  composite  whole  of  the  city's  population 
instead  of  being  as  they  are.  1  am  getting  away,  a  little  mite,  from 
this  question  of  housing,  but  we  find  that  the  husband  goes  around  a 
little,  but  the  mother  does  not  get  any  education  whatever  along  the 
lines  of  Americanization.  The  children,  however,  do  go  out  and  ^ret 
the  education.  They  come  back,  and  in  a  short  time  they  will  lau»rh 
at  their  fathers  and  mothers,  who  can  not  keep  up  with  American 
customs,  and  from  that  thev  go  on,  and  the  parents  have  no  control 
over  them  alter  that.  So  i  believe  that  the  building  of  housing,  if 
we  can  not  get  any  private  capital  to  do  it,  then  we  have  got  to  do  it 
ourselves.  The  only  question  comes  as  to  the  policy  to  be  followed 
in  doing  it  or  the  best  method  of  procedure  that  will  bring  about  the 
best  results.  So  that  all  that  I  can  say — I  did  not  expect  to  make 
any  extended  remarks  on  this,  although  I  am  greatly  interested  in 
it,  but  I  would  like  to  see  something  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts— I  do  not  know  about  the  other  States — of  course,  you  have 
come  here  to  get  some  information  about  the  situation  we  are  in  an<l 
what  I  have  told  you  reflects  the  situation  in  New  Bedford. 

I  have  here  a  few  notes  that  I  have  just  put  down,  that  I  mi<rlit 
hand  to  you,  showing  the  cost  of  erection  of  buildings  in  New  lie*! 
ford  has  practically  doubled  since  1915.  I  have  a  lot  of  these  statj>- 
tics  here  which  were  handed  to  me  by  the  building  commission  there 

The  cost  of  erecting  a  two-family  house  of  five  rooms  and  bat:, 
each,  equipped  with  gas,  having  a  slate  roof,  no  heat,  with  no  roonL< 
in  attic,  would  be  $8,()0(),  minimum  price.  If  heat  is  included,  a<l<i 
$1,000. 

A  two- family  house  of  six  rooms  each,  like  above,  would  cost  $9.0o<^ 
If  heat  is  included,  add  $1,000. 

A  five-room  bungalow  cottage,  the  popular  type  of  one-family 
house  at  present,  would  cost  from  $4,500  to  $5,000,  according  to  size 
of  rooms.     If  heat  is  to  be  included,  add  $600  at  least. 

The  cost  of  the  above  types  of  buildings  have  practically  double  I 
since  1915.     The  houses  mentioned  above  are  typical  of  those  erected 
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at  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  city  the  last  10  years.  The  total 
number  of  dwellings  assessed  in  the  city  at  present  is  13,619.  Total 
cost  of  building  operations  for  1919  was  $<, 005,420.  Total  cost  of 
building  to  August  25,  1920,  was  $4,101,166. 

In  1910,  the  year  of  the  large  industrial  boom  in  this  city,  639 
houses  were  built,  containing  1,812  tenements,  averaging  practically 
three  tenements  each.  This  was  the  largest  year  of  which  a  recorJl 
has  been  kept. 

In  1909,  the  year  previous,  550  houses  were  built,  containing  1,473 
tenements.  The  city's  population  in  1915,  according  to  the  State 
census,  was  109,568.  The  city's  population  in  1920,  according  to  the 
United  States  census,  was  121,217. 

We  pay  bricklayers  $1.25  per  hour,  44  hours  per  week,  weekly  wage, 
$55 ;  carpenters,  plumbers,  electricians,  steamfitters,  etc.,  $1  an  hour ; 
we^ay  laborers  60  cents  per  hour. 

There  are  in  New  Bedford  13,619  dwellings  now  housing  121,217 
population. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  construction  of  every  character? 

Mr.  AsHoiY.  Yes,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Dwellings,  factories,  and  all? 

Mr.  Ashley.  Yes:  but  the  $5,000,000  is  just  for  the  factories  alone. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mayor,  I  understood  you  to  say  your  city  had 
determined  to  take  advantage  of  this  law  to  which  you  referred  and 
to  undertake  some  building  yourselves? 

Mr.  Ashley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  To  relieve  this  very  pressing  emergency  ? 

Mr.  Ashley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  indicated,  I  believe,  that  you  can  expend 
under  the  terms  of  this  act  about  $1,500,000  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Ashi^ey.  $1,800,000,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  will  have  to  borrow  that? 

Mr.  Ashley.  Yes.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  And  you  will  issue  bonds  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Ashley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  bonds  that  you  issue  will  be  exempt 
from  all  Federal  and  State  taxes? 

Mr.  AsHMJY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Because  they  will  be  city  bonds  issued  under  that 
law? 

Mr.  Ashley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  your  present  idea  is  to  build  houses  your- 
selves, and  sell  them,  if  you  can,  at  cost? 

Mr.  Ashley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  loan  on  them  perhaps  75  per  cent  of  their 

value?  .  .  \ 

Mr.  Ashley.  There  comes  the  question  as  to  figuring  this  out.  This 
law  limits  us  to  10  years.  These  bonds  must  be  taken  up  in  10  years. 
Now,  there  must  be  a  sinking  fund,  of  course,  from  the  proceeds  that 
will  meet  that  requirement;  and  the  question  then  comes  whether  it 
is  too  hard  for  a  man  to  buy  a  house  that  costs  $4,000  or  $5,000  and 
take  care  of  it  out  of  his  wages  in  10  years'  time.  Again,  the  ques- 
tion comes  whether  in  that  case  you  would  go  to  work  and  sell  to 
those  who  could  pay  a  certain  percentage  down,  and  then  the  balance 
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of  that  to  be  paid  in  10  years,  at  a  fair  rental  that  would  take  care  of 
his  interest,  taxes,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  I  recognize,  Mr.  Mayor,  that  these  are  difficult 
things  to  work  out. 

Mr.  Ashley.  Yes;  we  are  up  against  it  as  to  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure that  should  be  adopted  along  those  lines  that  will  make  it  a 
safe  and  sound  business  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  desire  to  criticise  what  you  are  doing; 
but  the  fact  that  your  bonds  will  be  exempt  from  taxation,  and  that 
the  income  the  city  receives  from  the  mortgages  it  has  upon  the  houses 
will  be  exempt  from  taxation,  rather  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  some 
legislation  by  the  State  and  Federal  Governments,  relieving  the  in- 
come on  other  mortgages  from  taxation,  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing private  individuals  to  enter  into  the  construction  of  houses. 
Have  you  had  any  experience  yourself  in  building  construction  work  ? 

Mr.  Ashley.  Only  as  mayor  of  the  city.  In  fact,  we  now  have  two 
and  a  half  million  dollars  of  expenditures  on  school  houses.      We 

fropose  to  build  five  school  houses  now,  but  what  little  construction 
have  done  of  my  own  has  been  very  small.  I  do  believe,  however, 
that  it  is  an  acute  question  as  to  how  to  go  at  it.  On  the  question  of 
exemption,  I  believe  that  if  the  cities  start  this,  private  capital  vill 
not  stop  but  will  continue. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  thing  that  is  worrying  me,  whether 
when  the  city  starts  it,  it  will  discourage  private  capital. 

Mr.  Ashley.  Of  course,  if  a  city  or  a  State  is  going  into  competi- 
tion, if  jou  are  going  to  give  lower  rents  to  the  people  who  purchase, 
which,  m  my  opinion,  should  not  be  done  for  the  few  at  the  expense 
of  the  many — it  has  got  to  be  placed  upon  a  sound  business  basis., 
that  would  view  them  the  same  as  any  other  people.  If  you  do  not 
do  that,  then  you  have  opened  the  door  in  a  way  that  is  dangerous. 

The  Chairman.  And  j^ou  will  stop  all  private  construction  ? 

Mr.  Ashley.  Yes ;  you  certainly  will. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Mayor. 

Mr.  Ashley.  Not  at  all.  Senator.    It  was  a  pleasure  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  gentleman  from  Springfield,  Mr. 
Lumis,  the  building  commissioner  is  here,  and  he  has  got  to  catch  a 
train.  I  was  going  to  call  on  some  of  the  other  mayors,  but  I  will  ask 
their  indulgence  in  order  to  call  Mr.  Lumis  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FEED  W.  LUMIS,  BUILDING  COMMISSIONEK^ 

SPBINOFIELD,  MASS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  commissioner  of  buildings  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.? 

Mr.  Lumis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  authority  over  all  building  opera- 
tions, public  and  private! 

Mr.  Lumis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A  builder  must  come  to  you  for  a  permit  before 
he  can  commence  the  constmction  of  a  building? 

Mr.  Lumis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  glad,  Mr.  Lumis,  to  have 
you  give  us  some  information  on  the  building  situation  in  Spring- 
curing  the  past  few  years  and  its  present  needs,  if  you  can. 
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Mr.  LuMis.  You  probably  mean  with  respect  to  housing,  Mr. 
Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Air.  LuMis.  More  particularly  ? 

The  Chairman.  \es. 

Mr.  LijMis.  Our  records  go  back  approximately  10  years.  The 
building  department  was  established  just  10  years  ago.  "Up  to,  say, 
L013  I  can  give  you  the  totals  of  dwellings  provided  in  Springfield — 
going  back  that  far,  I  mean. 


up  to  August  28  of  this  year,  1920,  378  families  were  provided  for. 

That  includes  the  apartments  in  tenement  houses,  three-family 
houses,  two-family  houses,  and  one- family  houses. 

The  Chairman.  What  figure  did  you  give  for  this  year? 

;Mr.  Lumis.  For  this  year,  to  date,  378  families. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  building  permits  have  been  issued 
for  houses  that  will  accommodate  that  m'any  families  ? 

Mr.  LuMis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  the  permits  for  this  year  would 
apparently  be  about  one-fifth  of  the  permits  granted  for,  say,  the 
years  1915  and  1916? 

Mr.  Lcmis.  Of  1916,  about  one-quarter.  At  that  time  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  speculative  building.  The  apartment  houses  were  built 
not  to  supply  any  particular  demand  but  simply  to  do  something,  to 
handle  money  and  do  business,  and  probably  at  that  time  the  city  was 
overbuilt.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  was.  I  have  never  yet  been 
able  to  find  what  would  be  considered  a  normal  number  oi  vacant 
tenements  in  any  particular  city,  but  at  that  time  I  know  there  were 
probably  more  than  1,000  vacancies,  and  that  during  that  time  the 
population  has  increased — during  the  last  10  years  it  has  increased 
46  per  cent.  That  is,  it  went  from  about  88,000  to  130,000  during 
those  10  years  that  the  building  department  has  been  established. 
During  the  war  a  great  many  people  came  to  Springfield,  in  common 
with  other  cities.  They  flocked  from  the  country  and  from  the  small 
towns  to  where  they  could  earn  big  wages  and  because  they  had  an 
oj)portunity  to  live  a  more  pleasant  life.  They  took  up  all  the  slack 
and  filled  up  the  tenements  that  were  already  in  existence,  and  for  the 
privilege  of  living  in  the  city  they  were  not  only  willing  to  pay  large 
rentals  Dut  were  willing  to  pay  a  premium  for  the  privilege  oi  living 
where  they  could  earn  big  wages  and  enjoy  amusements,  etc.,  that 
they  could  not  get  in  the  country  or  the  small  towns.  Now,  those 
newcomers  have  spent  their  money  freely ;  they  have  made  times  good 
and  prices  have  increased  for  all  the  necessaries  of  life  because  of 
their  presence.  They  have  good  clothes  and  automobiles  and  ga- 
rages. It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  we  are  building  twice  as 
many  garages  as  we  are  houses.  They  seem  to  be  able  to  find  plenty 
of  liimber  and  material  for  building  garages.  That  may  be  all  very 
well  and  good,  because  that  is  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  are  building  garages  because  the 
men  who  build  them  believe  that  will  be  profitable  business? 

Mr.  LuMis.  Yes ;  they  pay  good  rent. 
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'  The  Chairman.  While  the  people  who  are  building  houses  or  whi 
usually  build  them  are  fearful  of  the  return,  based  on  the  presen 
cost? 

Mr.  LuMis.  That  is  it  exactly,  Senator.  According  to  an  authentic 
report  which  I  have  recently  read,  the  cost  of  building — that  is,  in 
eluding  labor  and  materials,  approximately  100  different  item&— hai 
gradually  increased  from  1914  to  the  extent  of  140  per  cent.  Thai 
IS  to  say,  what  would  have  cost  $1,000  in  1914  would  cost  $2,40( 
to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  I  think  that  is  perhaps  so. 

Mr.  LuMis.  Now,  before  there  will  be  very  much  speculative  build 
ing  the  rent  must  be  increased  in  proportion.  If  property  just  car 
ried  itself  in  1914  it  must  also  carry  itself  to-day,  and  at  the  ne\s 
costs  there  must  be  a  new  rate  of  rental.  A  tenement  that  renteil 
say,  for  $20  in  1914  should  rent  for  $50  to-day.  Now,  as  soon  as  an^^ 
builder  can  collect  that  $50  for  rent  he  will  build ;  but  he  does  noi 
care  to  take  a  chance  and  build  and  have  building-material  prices  ant 
the  cost  of  labor  decrease  and  leave  hiiri  with  an  expensive  build  in  < 
on  his  hands  that  he  can  only,  perhaps,  get  the  original  $20  a  montr 
for  in  the  way  of  rent. 

The  Chairman.  The  building  business  is  perhaps  the  most  hazard 
ous  one  in  the  country  at  this  time,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  LuMis.  Well,  in  a  ceitain  way  it  is;  but  if  it  were  only  broughl 
down  to  a  science,  as  many  other  lines  of  business  are,  it  would 
not  be  any  more  of  a  risk  than  other  lines;  but  the  trouble  is  thaj 
everybody  and  anybody  who  makes  a  failure  in  something  else  oi 
in  anything  else  in  the  world  thinks  that  he  can  go  into  the  building 
business  and  make  money — and  some  of  them  do. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  practical  builder  yourself? 

Mr.  LuMis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  a  mechanic  originally  ? 

Mr.  LuMis.  I  have  been  a  carpenter  and  an  architect  and  now  1 
am  building  commissioner. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to  this  com^ 
mittee  that  you  think  would  be  helpful  here  in  relieving  this  situ- 
ation? 

Mr.  LuMis.  Of  course,  it  takes  time  to  bring  about  any  changes 
If  municipalities  are  going  into  financing  building  operations,  there 
must  be  a  new  order  of  society.  It  means  a  good  deal ;  it  means  more 
than  people  think  it  means.  You  can  not  change  such  a  thing  over^ 
night.  If  people  have  their  schools  built  for  th^m  and  their  chili 
dren  taken  to  the  school  and  put  on  the  doorstep,  and  thev  have  theit 
pencils  and  their  paper  and  their  books  furnished  free  of  charge  and 
they  have  their  dental  operations  performed  and  some  of  their  surgi- 
cal operations  free  of  cnarge  thev  want  you  to  go  still  further  and 
provide  jobs  and  houses.  Well,  that  may  be  all  very  well ;  I  do  not 
say  that  it  is  not:  but  I  say  that  if  we  are  going  to  do  that  we  must 
have  a  new  order  of  society.  I  think  one  way  to  encourage  building 
would  be  to  preach  self-reliance  to  everybody — ^teach  the  people  to 
have  initiative.  The  trouble  to-dav  is  that  everybody  is  waiting  for 
somebody  else  to  do  something.*  They  do  not  know  how  things  are 
coming  out,  and  they  have  cotdfeet,  and  they  are  waiting  to  see  what 
is  going  to  turn  up. 
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Now,  if  they  had  self-reliance,  they  would  go  ahead  themselves  and 
build  a  house  and  not  wait  for  some  one  else  to  do  it.  Many  a  man 
will  spend  his  years  in  a  little  2-room  flat  dreaming  about  a  7-room 
house  that  he  is  going  to  build  some  day  that  will  lay  over  everything 
else  on  the  avenue,  but  the  result  is  that  he  will  likely  die  in  his  little 
2-room  flat,  and  his  family  will  continue  to  be  cramped,  and  his 
children  will  have  no  place  to  play;  whereas  if  he  woula  only  go 
ahead  and  build  a  2,  3,  or  4-room  house  he  would  have  somewhere 
to  live,  and  he  would  know  the  value  of  things.  He  would  then  be 
a  real  citizen,  and  a  better  man,  and  a  bigger  man.  He  would  have 
a  bi|^ger  and  a  broader  and  happier  outlook  on  life ;  but  they  lack  the 
initiative,  and  you  have  got  to  preach  that  into  them;  you  have  got 
to  interest  the  people  in  it.  Now,  I  believe  that  to  help  people  to-day 
and  to  get  them  going  in  the  new  way,  which  I  think  is  bound  to 
come  as  we  go  on,  it  might  be  well  to  have  a  Federal  home-loan  bank, 
just  as  they  have  the  farm -loan  bank,  to  take  charge  of  loans  to  the 
people.  Have  the  prospective  home  owner  furnish  a  certain  per- 
centage— say,  not  less  than  20  per  cent — and  the  savings  bank  would 
take  over  not  to  exceed  60  per  cent,  and  the  home-loan  bank  would 
take  over  the  balance  in  the  form  of  a  second  mortgage,  to  be  paid 
off,  possibly  in  the  way  of  rental,  or  quarterly,  and  to  continue 
through  a  period  of  years.  Now,  a  man  might  be  able  to  pay  that 
second  mortgage  off  in  10  years;  but  I  doubt  if  the  majority  could 
pay  off  the  cost  of  a  home  in  10  years.  That  would  bring  his  home 
down  to  merely  the  first  mortgage,  and  he  would  have  his  own 
equity,  and  would  have  finally  paid  off  the  Federal  loan,  and  then  he 
would  be  the  owner  of  a  home. 

Now,  I  think  that  sort  of  thing  should  be  encouraged  in  every 

Possible  way.  If  buildings  cost  too  much  let  us  make  them  smaller, 
do  not  know  of  any  better  way  to  economize  or  to  get  around  the 
high  costs  than  to  make  the  builaings  smaller  and  simpler.  A  build- 
ing does  not  need  to  be  elaborate  in  order  to  be  beautiful.  Some  of 
the  simplest  buildings  in  the  world  are  the  most  beautiful.  There 
was  a  picture  published  the  other  day  in  a  paper  of  Horace  Greely's 
home,  but  people  would  be  ashamed  to  build  so  simple  a  house  as  that 
great  man  was  born  in — but  we  have  got  to  come  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  called  to  your  attention  the  sugges- 
tion that  perhaps  there  was  a  combination  on  the  part  of  building- 
material  men  to  maintain  increased  prices  ? 

Mr.  LuMis.  Yes;  I  know  that  that  is  the  one  great  deterrent 
to-day — the  increased  prices.    It  is  the  great  drawback  in  building 
operations.    There  seems  to  be  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  everybody 
:  as  to  whether  prices  are  going  to  continue. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  if  you  have  heard  of  any  combination 
of  interests  to  keep  the  prices  of  building  material  up  ? 
;       Mr.  LuMiB.  No;  I  have  not.    There  might  be  such  a  thing,  and  I 
!^  would  not  hear  of  it,  because  I  am  not  buying  material  and  not 
looking  after  such  affairs. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  called  to  your  attention  the  sug- 
,  >estion  that  savings  banks  were  asking  bonuses  to-day  for  loans,  or 
requiring  people  to  accept  Liberty  bonds  in  lieu  of  cash? 
Mr.  LuMis.  No;  I  never  heard  any  such  reports. 
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The  Chairman.  Or  that  trust  companies  were  doing  that  thing^ 
either  ? 

Mr.  LuMis.  I  have  never  heard  any  such  report ;  no. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further  to  offer  the  committee, 
Mr.  Lumis? 

Mr.  Lumis.  No  ;  I  can  think  of  nothing  further,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  statement  that  you  will  leave  with 
the  committee  to  put  into  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Lumis.  Would  you  care  for  these  figures  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  we  would  be  glad  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Lumis.  There  is  a  brief  review  of  the  proposition.  [Handing 
paper  to  the  chairman.] 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  two  other  mayors  of  large 
manufacturing  cities  here.  You  have  heard  from  Mayor  Ashley,  of 
New  Bedford.  I  am  going  to  call  now  on  the  mayor  of  the  twin 
sister,  Fall  River,  Hon.  James  H.  Kay. 

STATEMEHT  OF  HON.  JAMES  H.  KAT,  HATOR  OF  FALL  KIYER^ 

MASS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mayor,  have  you  any  housing  difficulties  in 
your  city  ? 

Mr.  Kay.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  same  housing  problems  that 
every  other  community  has,  but  I  do  not  think  the  situation  is  as 
acute  in  Fall  River  as  in  most  other  places.  We  happened  to  have  a 
surplus  of  houses  before  this  condition  came  about.  I  think  most  of 
us  will  agree  that  we  had  a  great  many  empty  tenements.  There  is 
a  shortage  of  houses  in  Fall  River  to-day,  but  we  have  something  like 
1,400  empty  tenements  there  now,  as  against  2,200  a  year  ago.  Those 
figures  were  compiled  by  our  assistant  assessors  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year;  but  those  tenements  are  not  the  kind  of  tenements  that 
people  want  to  live  in  to-day.  They  are  six  and  eight  tenement 
houses,  and  the  owners 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Six  and  eight  families  under  one 
roof  ? 

Mr.  Kay.  Yes;  and  the  owners  of  those  houses  do  not  believe  that 
it  would  be  profitable,  with  the  high  costs  of  labor  and  material,  to 
improve  them,  and  do  not  think  that  the  people  would  live  in 
them  or  would  pay  the  rent  in  those  localities,  in  case  they  were 
repaired  or  altered,  that  they  would  be  forced  to  charge  in  order  to 
get  out  clear  on  their  investftients.  There  are  some  of  them  that 
could  be  improved  profitably.  We  have  a  rent  commission  there 
appointed  bv  myseli  some  months  ago,  and  we  have  probably  an 
average  of  five  complaints  a  week.  They  meet  once  a  week,  and  I 
think  in  most  cases  they  have  satisfied  both  the  tenant  and  the 
landlord.  There  are  in  some  cases  two  families  living  together. 
I  remember  one  case  that  came  before  the  rent  commission.  He  said 
he  thought  they  were  entitled  to  more  rent  because  they  had  taken  in 
another  family.  There  is  some  shortage,  and  there  will  be  more  in 
the  next  year,  because  there  are  two  large  mills  building  there  that 
will  have  to  have  help,  and  I  think  that  not  just  now,  but  in  time? 
past,  our  factories  have  been  short  of  help  some,  too,  but,  of  course. 
just  now  they  are  not  running  full  time,  but  I  think  if  they  vrer** 
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running  full,  and  if  they  had  all  the  help  they  needed,  there  would 
be  a  larger  shortage  of  tenements.  But  in  Fall  River  there  is  a  very 
large  percentage  of  tenement  houses  owned  by  the  operatives. 
I  should  think  it  is  perhaps  true  that  75  per  cent  of  the  houses  there 
are  owned  by  the  operatives  or  people  working  in  different  capacities. 

The  Chairman.  The  working  people  own  their  homes? 

Mr.  Kay.  Yes.  • 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  houses  that  will  accommodate  more 
than  one  family  ? 

Mr.  Kay.  A  great  many  three- family  houses;  yes.  Fall  River 
has  a  large  number  of  those. 

The  Chairman.  They  live  in  one  apartment  and  rent  out  the 
other  two  ? 

Mr.  Kay.  Yes;  they  usually  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  carries  taxes  and  interest  and  helps  to 
pay  off  the  mortgage  ? 

Mr.  Kay.  Yes;  and  they  build  many  of  them  on  the  cooperative 
plan,  paying  each  month;  but  to-day  if  a  man  wanted  to  build  a 
house  like  that,  usually  they  would  require  that  the  person  building 
would  have  40  per  cent  of  equity,  but  that  40  per  cent  of  equity  now 
would  be  as  much  as  he  paid  for  the  house  altogether  in  normal 
times.  I  have  been  told — 1  will  not  sav  that  it  is  so,  but  I  have  been 
told — ^that  the  banks  are  now  requiring  60  per  cent  of  the  present- 
day  cost.  My  own  opinion  of  the  shortage  is  that  it  is  not  because 
they  can  not  in  all  cases  get  the  money,  but  they  are  all  waiting  for 
costs  to  go  down.  Now,  whether  they  will  go  down  or  not  I  do 
not  know,  but  they  are  waiting  for  it.  The  other  day  a  man  came  in 
and  said  he  had  money  to  build  a  house,  but  he  was  not  going  to 
build  because  the  costs  were  too  high. 

Then,  there  is  a  law  in  this  State  that  vou  can  not  increase  the 
rents  more  than  so  much  over  the  previous  year,  and  that  holds  the 
rents  of  the  tenements  down  pretty  well ;  but  if  a  man  were  to  build 
on  the  present-day  cost  he  could  not  rent  his  house  at  a  profit. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  affect  new  buildings? 

Mr.  Kay.  It  affects  them  in  this  wav:  If  the  time  comes,  as  it  will 
come,  when  there  is  any  choice  of  tenements,  the  man  who  has  built 
at  the  high  cost  can  not  get  his  return. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  law  of  that  character  in  our  State,  New 
York,  passed  recently,  which  applies  to  houses  already  built;  but  a 
man  who  builds  new  houses,  flats,  or  tenements  he  can  fix  his  own  rate. 

Mr.  Kay.  Oh,  ves ;  he  can  fix  his  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Based  on  the  cost  of  his  property. 

Mr.  Kay.  Yes;  but  they  will  always  point  to  the  fact  that  John 
Jones  has  a  house  that  is  renting  for  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half 
less. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Yes ;  that  is  the  difficulty,  that  a  man  who  builds 
new  houses  always  has  to  compete  with  all  of  the  existing  houses. 

Mr.  Kay.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  while  it  seems  unjust  to  the  tenants,  and  often 
is  unjust,  he  has  to  raise  the  level  on  the  old  houses  before  he  can  get 
a  fair  return  for  the  new  houses? 

Mr.  Kay.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  difficult  point  in  that  situation  ? 

Mr.  Kay.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  being  urged  in  your  city  to  have  th^ 
municipality  go  into  the  building  business,  like  they  are  in  Xew 
Bedford  ? 

Mr.  Kay.  No,  sir.  There  was  an  order  passed  by  the  board  ol 
aldermen  some  time  ago  asking  the  mayor  to  appoint  a  committee 
that  would  look  into  building.  Now,  1  looked  around  and  I  tool^ 
it  up  with  the  local  chamber  of  commerce,  and  I  interviewed  mei^ 
who  were  at  the  head  to  act,  but  I  could  not  get  the  kind  of  men  that 
I  wanted  on  the  committee,  and  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  loo« 
favorably  upon  building  houses  for  the  operatives.  Personally.  I 
do  not  believe  in  exempting— of  course,  you  have  got  to  meet  tia^ 
present  situation — ^but  when  a  manufacturing  concern  or  anything  o^ 
that  kind  wants  to  come  into  Fall  Biver,  although  of  course  it  ii 
against  the  law  of  the  State,  but  if  an  exemption  from  taxation  is  th^ 
deciding  factor  I  do  not  want  them  anyway,  because  that  is  not  a 
very  large  part  of  the  cost  of  operating  a  plant.  Taxes  are  not  as 
much  as  people  think  of  the  cost  of  operation. 

The  Chairman.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  in  New  York  Cit}^ 
that  we  exempt  from  taxation  all  new  houses  built  exclusively  for 
dwelling  purposes  for  a  period  of  five  years.  That  is  to  say,  you 
will  go  out  and  build  a  dozen  dwelling  houses,  and,  even  if  vou  sell 
them,  that  the  men  to  whom  you  sell  them  will  not  be  required  to  pay 
any  taxes  on  the  houses  for  a  period  of  five  years.  Now,  that  would 
be  an  inducement  for  the  builder  to  build  and  an  inducement  for 
the  man  to  buy,  wbuld  it  not? 

Mr.  Kay.  I  would  say  ves,  if  the  situation  were  serious  enough, 
but  it  would  be  only  as  a  last  resort. 

The  Chairman.  The  suggestion  has  also  been  made  that  Congress 
exempt  from  taxation  under  the  Federal  income  and  profits  taxe^ 
the  profits  on  the  sales  of  new  buildinpjs  for  a  period  of  the  next  Hi 
years,  provided  that  those  profits  be  reinvested  m  other  buildings. 

Mr.  iCay.  That  is  one  of  the  ways  that  you  could,  perhaps,  mee( 
it ;  but,  of  course,  another  way  of  looking  at  it  is  that  persons  car 
invest  their  money  in  such  high-grade  securities  to-day,  with  no 
trouble  with  them,  and  they  can  get  6,  7,  and  even  8  per  cent ;  whereas 
they  would  have  to  do  a  lot  of  work  to  get  6  or  8  per  cent  clear 
from  tenements  with  a  lot  of  worry,  too. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  encouragement  to  invest  in  tenements 
to-day. 

Mr.  Kay.  No  ;  in  Fall  River  there  has  been  very  little  speculative 
building,  as  it  is  called.  Most  of  it  has  been  individual  building. 
Fall  River  has  done  very  little  building  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  population  of  Fall  River? 

Mr.  Kay.  About  120,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  has  that  increased  in  the  last  10  years? 

Mr.  Kay.  I  am  sorry  you  asked  me,  Senator ;  not  very  much. 

The  C^hairman.  Well,  your  turn  is  coming,  I  hope. 

Mr.  Kay.  It  has  not  increased  very  much;  but,  as  I  say,  the  situa 
tion  down  there  will  be  worse  than  what  it  is  now. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Mayor,  for  coming 
here. 

Mr.  Kay.  Not  at  all.  Senator. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Senator,  we  have  another  mayor,  from  one  of  the 
leading  shoe  cities  of  the  country,  Mayor  Creamer,  of  Lynn. 
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MASS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mayor,  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  a  state- 
ment from  you  with  regard  to  the  situation  in  Lynn  as  respects  the 
housing  conditions. 

Mr.  Creamer.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  situation  in  Lynn  is  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  any  other  city  which  has  been  represented  here. 
We  have  a  population  of  about  a  hundred  thousand.  It  has  increased 
about  10  per  cent  in  the  last  10  years.  Lynn  is  very  compactly  built 
up.  It  has  a  very  small  area,  compared  with  most  other  manufactur- 
ing cities — so  much  so,  that  a  good  many  of  our  operatives  overflow 
into  the  neighboring  towns,  which  are  practically,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  from  an  economic  standpoint,  parts  of  Lynn. 

At  present,  owing  to  labor  conditions  there,  the  lack  of  proper 
housing  facilities  which  we  felt  seriously  a  year  ago,  is  disappearing. 
The  shoe  business  is  very  dull,  practically  nothing  being  done;  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  our  leading  industry,  is  not  extending  its  plant 
in  Lynn,  on  account  of  labor  conditions,  but  extending  it  elsewhere ; 
so  that  at  present,  while  there  is  some  shortage  of  housing,  there  is 
not  very  much.  We  have  a  good  many  empty  tenements,  principally 
of  a  character  that  people  do  not  want  to  live  in  nowadays;  and 
owing  to  the  high  cost  of  repairing  and  making  those  tenements 
more  habitable,  very  little  is  being  done  in  that  direction. 

To  show  you  the  state  of  the  public  mind  on  some  of  those  things, 
or  on  this  thing,  I  will  tell  you  about  a  young  man  who  came  to  me 
the  other  day  and  complained  that  his  landlord  had  increased  his 
rent  25  per  cent — all  he  is  entitled  to  increase  it  under  the  statutes 
of  the  last  legislature.  I  asked  him  where  he  worked.  He  told  me. 
I  said,  "  Have  you  been  making  much  money  in  the  last  few  years  ?  " 
*•  Yes,  I  have  been  doing  pretty  well — more  than  I  ever  expected  to 
make  in  my  life."  "  Have  you  any  money  ?  "  He  answered,  "  Yes." 
I  said,  "  Then,  why  do  you  not  build  a  house,  if  you  do  not  like  this 
increase  in  rent?  You  can  not  expect  that  people  will  furnish  you 
houses  under  the  present  costs  of  building  houses  and  be  satisfied  to 
let  it  go  on  without  some  increase  in  the  rent  when  the  dollar  has  a 
value  of  perhaps  only  50  cents.  You  meet  the  increases  on  most  every- 
thing else  except  rent,  and  you  expect  the  rent  not  to  be  raised."  He 
said,  "  Oh,  I  can  take  my  monev  and  make  it  earn  more  than  I  can 
by  building  houses."  I  said,  "And  yet  you  expect  somebody  else  to 
build  them  for  you."  I  said,  "  They  can  not  do  it  any  more  than  you 
ran."  Now,  I  find  that  that  condition  is  more  or  less  prevalent 
throughout  t*ynn,  and  I  presume  it  is  prevalent  elsewhere.  We  are 
somewhat  handicapped  by  the  high  cost  of  materials ;  and  to  answer 
a  question  which  you  asked  some  of  the  other  witnesses  here — I  will 
say  that  the  cement  situation  is  particularly  aggravating.  I  know  that 
from  personal  experience,  because  I  contracted  for  a  good  many 
liundred  cars  of  cement  for  municipal  purposes  last  February,  at 
$2.44  net  a  barrel.  I  am  unable  to  get  that  cement,  except  in  driblets, 
on  the  plea  of  car  shortage,  although  I  can  buy  all  the  cement  I  want 
at  twice  that  price.' 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  car  shortage  does  not  affect  the  situation — 
only  the  cement  combination — and  I  would  remind  you  that  the 
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cement  eombinfition  is  one  of  the  stron<]jest  in  the  country — ^an  abso- 
lute monopoly,  in  restraint  of  trade;  and  that  they  can" get  all  the 
cars  they  want  when  thej'^  can  get  the  prevailing  prices.  The  same 
thing  applies  to  coal.  I  had  a  contract  for  7,0(X)  tons  of  soft  coal 
placed  last  Febnmry  for  $4.25  a  ton  at  the  mines.  That  would  stand 
me,  landed  in  Lynn,  put  into  the  bins  of  our  public  buildings,  $9.55 
a  ton.  I  asked  the  administration  to  put  an  embargo  on  coal  in 
order  to  remedy  the  situation,  but  I  could  not  get  that  coal  on  the 
plea  of  car  shortage;  yet  plenty  of  cars  were  going  to  Hampton 
lioads  for  export  purposes,  and  there  has  been  no  embargo  j^ut  on, 
and  the  market  price  of  that  coal  in  Lynn  to-day  is  $16  a  ton.  If 
I  could  get  my  contract  filled,  I  could  land  it  there  for  $9.55. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  buying  coal  to-day  at  $16? 

Mr.  Creamer.  I  am  not.  I  am  getting  a  little  coal  dribbled 
through  at  $9.55. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  just  enough  to  meet  your  iinnie<liate 
needs  ? 

Mr.  Creamer.  Well,  I  had  quite  a  stock  on  hand,  which  I  bought 
last  fall — last  year.  I  am  also  fitting  up  some  of  our  public  utilities 
to  burn  Mexican  crude  oil,  and  I  hope  to  be  free  from  the  exactions 
of  the  coal  profiteers  inside  of  six  months. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  give  the  committee  the  name  of  the 
man  or  the  concern  from  whom  you  are  purchasing  coal? 

Mr.  Ckeamer.  I  am  buying  it  at  the  mines. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  buying  it  at  the  mines? 

Mr.  Ckeamer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  name  of  the  coal  operator  who  is  selling 
you  coal. 

Mr.  Creamer.  It  comes  from  the  Johnstown  district.  That  is  as 
far  as  I  would  want  to  go,  because  I  am  getting  my  coal  now.  I  did 
not  begin  to  get  it  until  about  three  weeks  ago.  I  have  had  2,500  tons 
out  of  7,000  come  in  in  the  last  two  weeks  by  rail. 

Tlie  Chairman.  This  committee  is  endeavoring  to  induce  the  Shif>- 
ping  Board  to  help  relieve  that  situation  by  reducing  the  water 
rate 

Mr.  Creamer.  Well,  my  coal  is  coming  by  rail.  It  is  much  cheaper 
that  way  than  it  is  by  water. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  I  think  the  rate  is  about  a  dollar  and  a  half 
less  by  rail  than  it  is  by  water  and  rail. 

Mr.  Creamer.  Yes;  but  the  crux  of  the  situation  is  the  high  prices 
that  the  foreigner  is  paying  for  coal  and  the  permission  granted  by 
our  Government  to  let  tnat  coal  go  to  those  foreigners. 

The  Chairman.  You  probably  heard  me  make  the  statement  at 
the  opening  of  this  hearing  that  last  year  we  shipped  about  4,000,0i>> 
tons  of  coal  abroad,  and  that  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  Augu>t 
we  shipped  for  export  at  the  rate  of  24,000,000  tons  a  year  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Creamer.  And  that  difference  of  20,000,000  tons  comes  out  of 
New  York  and  New  England,  and  nowhere  else. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  coal  is  all  taken  on  the  spot  price. 

Mr.  Creamer.  Yes.  At  the  time  I  started  a  little  commotion  in 
that  situation ;  within  a  week  I  had  offers  of  20,000  tons  of  coal  from 
operators,  if  I  would  pay  the  market  price  then,  and  they  guaranteed 
to  find  the  cars,  too ;  so  tlfiat  if  you  are  looking  into  the  transportation 
situation 
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The  Chairman  (interposing).  We  know  all  about  that,  Mr.  Mayor. 

Mr.  Cr£am£r.  There  is  something  for  you  to  consider,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  going  into  that. 

Mr.  Creamer.  I  have  told  vou  the  local  situation  in  regard  to 
housing  in  Lynn.  I  realize  that  if  our  manufacturing  conditions 
were  different  we  would  need  houses  very  much,  but  1  hesitate  to 
recommend  much  of  what  has  been  suggested  here  to-day.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  good  public  policy  for  the  people  to  depend  too  much  on 
the  Government.  It  is  too  socialistic.  I  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  depend  upon  the  people  and  that  we  should  encourage 
individualism,  not  socialism.  Neither  do  I  believe  that  we  should  go 
to  the  Federal  Government  very  much  with  our  troubles.  I  do  not 
like  too  much  centralization  of  power  at  Washington.  It  seems  to 
me  that  most  of  our  difficulties  can  be  remedied  right  here  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts;  our  legislature  can  do  that.  Mayor  Ashley 
spoke  about  accepting  a  provision  of  the  last  legislature  giving  him 
the  power  to  borrow  $1,800,000  outside  of  the  debt  limit  for  the  sake 
of  building  houses.  He  did  not  tell  you  at  the  rate  of  $5,000  per 
house  that  would  only  build  360  houses.  I  have  not  recommended 
to  our  city  government  the  acceptance  of  that  legislation,  because  I 
thought  it  was  simply  making  the  people  of  Lynn  more  dependent 
than  they  were  now  upon  the  government. 

It  seems  to  me  if  the  government  of  Massachusetts  wants  to  do 
anything — and  that  is  where  I  think  the  remedy  should  come  from — 
if  they  want  to  do  anything  to  help  in  the  lack  of  housing,  to  be 
sure  they  had  a  homestead  commission,  I  believe,  provided  for  a  few 
years  ago,  which  has  been  a  fizzle  as  nearly  as  I  can  make  out — but 
if  they  want  to  do  anjrthing,  let  them  loan  the  State's  credit  to  the 
individual  and  encourage  him  to  build.  Then  you  do  not  destroy 
initiative;  but  you  certainly  do  destroy  initiative  when  you  continue 
to  feed  the  people  on  pap,  and  that  is  what  the  building  of  houses 
for  them  is. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  our  constitution  is  so  extremely  Tory  in 
this  State  that  we  can  not  extend  help  along  taxation  lines  to  those 
who  desire  to  employ  labor  and  to  construct  houses.  I  wish  that  we 
had  a  constitution — and  Mr.  Nichols  will  bear  me  out — I  have  been 
trying  to  get  it  amended  every  since  I  have  been  in  politics  in  this 
State — I  wish  we  had  a  constitution  like  Pennsylvania  s,  whereby  we 
could  have  a  lower  rate  of  taxation  on  buildings  than  we  do  on  land. 
That  would  certainly  help  to  solve  the  situation.  I  do  not  know 
how  far  vour  committee  has  gone.  Have  vou  had  any  meetings  in 
Pittsburgh  ? 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Creamer.  Have  you  had  any  in  Baltimore  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  in  Baltimore  and  in  Philadelphia. 

ilr.  Creamer.  Did  you  find  very  much  lack  of  housing  in  Balti- 
more? 

The  Chairman.  There  is  some. 

Mr.  Creamer.  But  very  little  as  compared  with  other  places? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  1  think  perhaps  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Creamer.  Pittsburgh  permits  her  buildings  to  be  assessed  at, 
I  think,  60  per  cent  of  their  value.  Maybe  it  is  70  per  cent ;  but  a 
number  of  years  ago  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  passed  legislation — 
and  they  could  do  it  under  their  constitution — permitting  cities  of 
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the  second  class — I  think  that  Pittsburgh  and  Scranton  are  the  only 
ones  of  that  kind  in  Pennsylvania — to  assess  buildings  at  90  per  cent 
of  their  value  the  first  year;  the  next  year,  80  per  cent;  the  next  year^ 
70  per  cent;  the  next  year,  60  per  cent;  and  50  per  cent  the  next 
year.  So  that  at  the  end  of  five  years  the  buildings  would  be  as- 
sessed at  one-half  their  value.  That  is  real  encouragement  to  build^ 
and  with  the  present  situation  I  think  the  individual  needs  encour- 
agement to  build* 

I  think  he  needs  encouragement  to  be  an  individual;  I  think  he 
needs  more  initiative  and  I  think  in  those  two  ways  you  could  give 
it  to  him  first,  by  lending  the  State's  credit — I  would  not  lend  the 
National  credit — I  would  lend  the  State's  credit  to  the  individual 
who  wants  to  build.  Then  I  would  amend  the  constitution  in  Massa- 
chusetts striking  out  that  word  "  proportional,"  which  you  and  I 
have  had  so  many  conversations  about,  and  permit  our  municipali- 
ties or  our  States  to  levy  a  lower  tax  rate  on  the  product  of  labor 
than  I  would  on  the  value  of  a  privilege.  In  that  way  you  would 
not  destroy  initiative.  I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say.  Sir.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Mayor. 

Mr.  Nichols.  In  closing  for  the  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
present  a  report  from  the  State  Commission  on  Necessaries  of  Life, 
and  I  think  we  will  have  two  more  cities  to  hear  from  when  we  re- 
convene. What  has  been  said  on  the  coal  and  transportation  situa- 
tion will  lead,  I  think,  very  naturally  and  very  interestingly  to  what 
may  be  said  this  afternoon  with  respect  to  the  coal  situation.  That 
is  all  for  the  present,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  the  committee  will  recess  now  until  2.15. 
The  Chair  wants  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  Mr.  Nichols 
for  his  kindness  in  conducting  the  matter  for  us. 

(Whereupon,  at  1.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  3  o'clock  p.  m.) 

after  recess. 

(At  3.05  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  reassembled,  pursuant  to  the 
taking  of  recess.) 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  go  on  with  the  discussion 
of  the  coal  situation,  we  have  one  more  gentleman,  representing  a 
municipality,  and  I  will  call  on  Mr.  Briggs,  of  Chelsea. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  ALTON  E.  BRIQOS,  BEPEESENTINO  HATOR 
BREATH,  OF  THE  CITT  OF  CHELSEA,  MASS. 

Mr.  Briggs.  I  am  here,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  not  because 
1  can  add  anything  to  what  was  said  this  morning,  but  because  of  a 
personal  request  tnat  came  over  the  telephone  to  my  office  from 
Mayor  Breath,  1  being  the  chairman  of  his  rent  investigating  com- 
mittee, to  appear  here  and  make  a  statement  concerning  conditions 
in  our  own  city. 

The  city  of  Chelsea  is  a  small  city,  of  only  40,000  or  50,000  in- 
habitants; and,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  work  of  our  committee. 
there  is  not  an  argute  condition  existing,  so  far  as  housing  conditions 
are  concerned.    We  have  had  a  great  many  cases  before  us;  but  most 
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of  them  seemed  to  have  arisen  because  of  disputes  that  commenced 
between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  on  account  of  rents,  that  con- 
dition bein^  largely  induced  by  the  fact  that  the  less  prosperous 
people  of  the  community  formerly,  who  have  become  more  pros- 
perous under  the  conditions  existing  in  the  past  two  years,  have  de- 
sired to  burst  their  bondage  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  city,  and 
go  into  the  better  quarters.  It  may  be  said  that,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, satisfactory  agreements  have  been  reached — satisfactory  to 
both  sides — the  landlord  and  the  tenant — ^so  far  as  our  work  is  con- 
cerned. 

As  to  some  possible  solution,  of  course  no  man  is  wise  enough, 
under  present  circumstances,  to  solve  all  the  situations  that  exist.  It 
appears  to  me,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  man  who  is  wanting  a 
house  to  live  in  to-day  who  is  being  so  much  injured  as  it  is  the  indi- 
vidual whose  labor  might  be  employed  in  building — and  even  that 
type  of  man  is  probably  employed  in  some  other  occupation — but 
more  particularly  the  contractor  and  the  builder  himself,  who  should 
be  feeling  the  stress  of  the  present  situation.  Personally,  I  am  of  the 
belief  that  the  cities  should  do  as  little  as  possible,  and  only  then 
under  the  stress  of  real  distress.  I  believe  that  the  initiative  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  and  the  capability  of  business  to  care  for  the 
wants  of  the  people  is  the  thinff  that  should  produce  the  best  results. 

Nor  do  I  believe  in  the  so-called  untaxable  equities.  In  fact,  I  am 
a  great  unbeliever  in  untaxable  equities.  I  believe  that  every  form 
of  equity  should  be  taxed ;  and,  in  tnat  respect,  I  might  go  to  the  very 
great  extreme  of  including  in  the  list  many  old-time  equities  that 
have  always  been  regarded  as  necessarily  free  from  taxation ;  so,  on 
that  account,  the  very  thought  of  attempting  through  municipal 
action  to  create  nontaxable  equities  is  repulsive  to  me,  and  I  could 
not  approve  of  it  for  a  moment. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  here  this  morning,  Mr.  Briggs? 

Mr.  Briggs.  For  a  short  time ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  were  here  when  I 
asked  one  of  the  witnesses  what  he  thought  of  exempting  from  tax- 
ation for  a  period,  say,  of  five  jears,  only  new  buildings  erected 
solely  for  dwelling  purposes,  having  in  mind,  of  course,  the  encour- 
agement of  people  to  build  dwellings,  in  order  to  settle  this  (question, 
rather  than  to  have  the  city  or  the  State  or  the  Nation  go  into  the 
building  business. 

Mr.  Briggs.  Well,  from  my  somewhat  extreme  viewpoint  which  I 
have  already  stated,  relative  to  nontaxable  equities,  I  could  not  see 
in  that  a  solution,  unless  it  were  a  solution  to  obviate  real  distress. 

The  Chairman.  As  you  perhaps  know,  we  have  just  passea  a  ship- 
•  ping  bill  in  Washington,  in  which  we  gave  a  preference  of  5  per  cent 
to  American  vessels  bringing  in  goods. 

Mr.  Briggs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  gave  them  that  indirect  subsidy. 

Mr.  Briggs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  also,  in  that  same  bill,  provided  that 
the  profits  of  American  ships  in  foreign  trade  shall  be  exempt  from 
all  excess-profits  taxes,  the  purpose  being  to  re-create  and  maintain 
an  American  merchant  marine,  which  we  have  sorely  needed. 

Mr.  Briggs.  Surely. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  in  a  great  emergency  like  this,  if  there  is  a 
real  need  for  housing,  is  the  Government  justified,  do  you  think,  in 
enacting  legislation  of  that  character  ? 

Mr.  Briggs.  If  there  is  a  real  distressing  need,  yes;  as  a  matter 
of  compromise,  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  State  of  Massachusetts  might  give  au- 
thority to  its  mayors  and  councils  of  the  various  cities,  if  they  find 
the  situation  is  really  distressing,  to  exempt  from  taxation,  perhaps, 
new  buildings  erected  solely  for  dwelling  purposes,  for  a  limited 
period  of  years  ? 

Mr.  Brigos.  Yes.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  real  solution 
of  the  present  difficulty,  which  dates  back  to  even  a  bit  before  the 
distressing  conditions  created  by  the  war  existed,  is  the  matter  of 
decentralization.  It  may  seem  almost  like  heresy  to  suggest  that  our 
cities  should  not  be  bigger^  but  believing  as  I  do,  from  some  consid- 
erable study  of  the  situation  during  the  past  10  years,  that  many 
of  our  evils  to-day  exist  because  too  many  people  are  living  in  con- 

fested  communities,  I  would  say  that  anything  that  the  United 
tates  Government  or  the  States  or  the  city  governments  themselves 
can  do  to  decentralize  would  be  doing  something  really  constructive: 
and  when  they  do  that,  also  to  develop  a  commuting  transportation 
system,  incluaing  both  steam  and  electricity,  which  can  cariT  the 
people,  so  that  they  can  do  business  in  communities  25  or  40  miles 
away.  That,  to  my  mind,  is  the  real  solution  of  the  difficulties  that 
exist  to-day  in  the  cities,  where  the  most  trouble  does  exist.  It  was 
a  very  noticeable  fact  that  our  last  census  showed  that  the  cities 
had  grown  33  per  cent  in  10  years,  while  the  rural  communities  had 
only  grown  10  per  cent.  We  not  only  need  the  growth  of  the  rural 
communities  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  added  production  of  food, 
but  we  also  need  them  to  prevent  the  evils  that  are  existing  in  the 
cities,  and  to  create  more  healthful  conditions  for  the  people  under 
which  to  live. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  is  inclined  to  agree  with 
you  in  that  regard,  Mr.  Briggs.  Have  you  any  particular  sugges- 
tion to  offer  as  to  how  we  could  encourage  the  people  to  go  back  to 
the  farms? 

Mr.  Briggs.  There  is  a  very  serious  condition  existing  within  40 
miles  of  Boston,  not  particularly  dealing  with  Boston,  but  with  other 
fairly  large  communities  or  towns,  where  a  very  considerable  area 
beyond  the  range  of  a  town  has  been  developed  during  the  last  1.^ 
years  by  the  building  of  electric  railways  running  out  into  these  com- 
munities, and  all  along  those  lines.  I  have  in  mind  one  community, 
where  I  spent  much  of  my  boyhood  days,  and  in  the  country  there- 
abouts 25  years  ago  there  was  hardly  a  house  in  sight,  but  now  we 
find  the  whole  road  lined  with  homes,  and  the  traction  companies 
have  ceased  to  operate.  Now,  that  is  a  very  serious  situation  in  many 
parts  of  New  England.  ' 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  why  they  have  ceased  to  operate 
those  traction  lines? 

Mr.  Briggs.  I  can  not ;  no,  sir.  The  conditions  of  the  electric  roads 
are  beyond  me — beyond  my  knowledge.  Where  lines  used  to  be  able 
to  carry  cars  back  and  forth  with  people,  now  it  does  not  carry  any- 
one, because  it  does  not  run. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  is  that  because  of  the  fact  that  people  have 
left  those  communities,  going  to  the  big  cities  because  of  supposed 
advantages  that  they  may  enjoy  there,  or  is  it  because  of  too  high  a 
rate  on  the  cars,  or  is  it  perhaps  because  there  was  not  enough  fare 
paid? 

Mr.  Briggs.  All  we  know  is  that  the  cars  have  ceased  to  operate. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  states  a  theory  in  which  most  peo- 
ple will  concur,  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  the  people 
go  back  to  the  farms,  and  if  the  gentleman,  in  his  leisure  moments, 
can  prepare  a  suggestion  for  the  committee  to  develop,  I  will  be  very 
glad  to  present  it  to  Congress,  and  perhaps  he  or  some  one  else  can 
work  out  some  means  of  accomplishing  what  I  think  is  most  com- 
mendable. I  live  in  a  big  city,  and  have  lived  there  all  my  life, 
and  I  represent  the  largest  State  in  the  Union;  but  I  wouFd  like  to 
encourage  people  to  go  back  and  live  in  the  farming  communities,  if 
they  could.  We  have  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  fertile  farms  in 
^'^ew  York  where  people  have  given  up  their  homes  and  gone  to  the 
cities.  There  they  find,  perhaps,  better  amusements  for  the  young 
people  and  better  living  conditions,  and  that,  I  think,  is  the  reason, 
^"ow,  I  really  do  not  know  how  to  get  them  to  go  back  on  the  farms, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  some  one  to  help  me  work  it  out. 

Mr.  Bkiggs.  Preach  it  from  every  house  top,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  I  have  nothing  further  to  say,  sir. 

Mr.  NicHoxs.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  offer  some  testimony 
on  the  transportation  system,  being  somewhat  familiar  with  the 
situation  around  about  here.  Our  local  transportation  has  suffered 
very  greatly  on  account  of  the  old  theory  that  the  car  rider  ought 
to  pay  all  tne  expenses,  and  the  car  rider  can  not  do  it.  That  is  the 
trouble  in  building  subways  and  tunnels  and  everything  of  that  sort. 
We  have  got  to  refinance  under  modem  conditions  what  ostensibly 
could  be  easily  financed  under  the  old  conditions.  Now,  that  is,  of 
course,  coupled  up  with  a  complexity  of  things — ^the  jitney  competi- 
tion has  hurt  one  local  line  here  very  much,  the  Bay  State — it  has 
not  hurt  the  elevated  so  much,  but  it  has  been  a  great  trouble,  of 
course,  all  throughout  Massachusetts,  and  we  had  a  very  elaborate 
study  of  that  whole  thing  in  May  last  year  by  a  special  street  rail- 
way committee.  The  fare  was  too  small  in  many  instances,  and  that, 
of  course,  has  had  to  be  raised ;  and  I  think  there  was,  in  many  in- 
stances, a  lot  of  loose  financing.  It  is  very  complex  but  those  are 
some  of  the  things  that  have  complicated  it. 

The  coal  situation,  I  think,  will  be  a  desirable  topic  to  treat  upon 
at  this  time,  and  I  will  call  upon  Mr.  David  A.  Ellis,  a  member  of 
the  State  commission  on  public  utilities,  who,  I  think,  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  subject. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  DAVID  A.  ELUS,  COMMISSIONEE  OF  PUBLIC 

UTILITIES,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  Ellis.  We  are  facing,  as  you  doubtless  know,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  gentlemen,  a  very  difficult  and  critical  coal  situation  in  New 
England.  Coal,  of  course,  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  transportation,  so  that  our  situation  in  the  last  analysis — our 
coal  situation — is  one  of  inadequate  transportation.    New  England 
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needs  to  accumulate  reserves  of  coal  beyond  what  most  States  of  the 
Union  do.  The  Northwest  is  in  a  worse  position  than  we  are,  but 
we  are  called  upon  during  the  good  weather  to  make  large  accumu- 
lations of  coal  Ibecause  of  our  distance  from  the  sources  of  supply, 
because  of  our  severe  winters,  and  because  of  possible  strikes  and 
other  untoward  contingencies. 

Now,  not  half  of  our  coal  comes  in  by  rail ;  more  than  half  of  it 
comes  into  New  England  by  tidewater.  Our  railroads  have  now 
brought  in  half  of  our  coal,  and  they  are  not  capable  to-day  of  bring- 
ing in  much  over  half,  under  the  best  circumstances,  without  seri- 
ously interfering  with  the  transportation  of  other  commodities, 
such  as  building  materials,  in  which  you  are  interested  more  di- 
rectly. So  a  serious  interierence  with  the  free  movement  of  coal 
into  New  England  by  tidewater  means  interference,  in  the  first  place, 
with  the  bringing  in  of  other  commodities  into  New  England,  and 
then  if  it  grows  serious  enough  a  breakdown  of  the  New  England 
railroad  transportation  system,  and  finally  a  breakdown  of  the  trans- 
portation systems  which  feed  the  New  England  railroads. 

That  is  very  nearly  the  situation  which  we  are  facing  to-day.  Of 
course,  the  trouble — ^the  basis  of  all  this  trouble — ^lies  in  Europe  and 
in  the  deficient  coal  supplies  of  Europe.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
the  committee  would  like  to  go  into  detail  on  this.  I  have  here  some 
notes' on  the  coal  situation  in  Europe.  I  might  leave  with  the  com- 
mittee a  copy  of  these  notes,  and  say  very  briefly  what,  of  course, 
the  committee  knows  well,  that  Europe  is  not  producing  anything 
like  the  coal  that  it  did  before  the  war,  and  the  situation  is  not  im- 
proving materially.  The  papers  of  the  last  week  have  told  us  of 
strikes  in  the  upper  Silesia  which  are  interfering  seriously  with  the 
German  coal  supply,  and  I  see  that  the  British  coal  miners  have 
recently  voted  to  go  out  on  a  strike ;  I  believe  they  desire  the  nation- 
alization of  the  coal  mines  of  England.  Now,  the  result  of  the  short 
production  of  coal  in  Europe  has  been,  of  course,  a  tremendous  de- 
mand upon  America  for  its  coal,  and  that  centralizes  at  Hampton 
Roads.  Now,  Hampton  Roads,  as  I  understand  it,  was  built  origi- 
nally largely  for  the  transportation  of  New  England  coal. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  the  Hampton  Roads  dumping 
facilities  for  coal  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  the  result  of  this  world's  demands  at 
Hampton  Roads  and  Baltimore — particularly  at  Hampton  Roads- 
has  led  to  a  tremendous  increase  in  exports.  Now,  you  take  in  Janii- 
arv,  there  were  897,000  tons  exported;  in  February,  718,000  tons: 
in' March,  1,133,000  tons;  in  April,  1,903,000  tons;  in  May,  1,942,000 
tons;  in  June,  2,175,000  tons.  The  official  figures  for  the  month  of 
July  are  not  yet  available,  but  from  the  forecasts  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  trade  journals  it  seems  likely  that  the  figures  for  July 
will  exceed  those  for  June,  and  the  movement  for  the  month  of 
August,  we  understand,  has  shown  no  reduction  from  the  rate  reached 
in  June  and  July. 

Now,  in  that  large  volume  of  exports,  to  meet  the  world's  shortage 
of  coal,  lies  the  cause  of  our  New  England  troubles. 

The  Chairman.  The  figures  for  June  and  July  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  we  would  have  coal  exports  of  about  25,000,000  tons  a  year 
if  those  figures  were  carried  out  for  the  entire  year? 
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Mr.  Ellis,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  witness  know  what  have  been  our 
previous  shipments  of  coal  abroad  annually  before  this  year? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Well,  I  do  not  have  them  in  this  memorandum,  but  I 
do  know  that  they  were  quite  slight,  in  comparison.  I  am  going  to 
ask  Mr.  Howie,  who  is  here,  whether  he  could  tell  us  what  the  exports 
of  coal  have  been  in  past  years.  Have  you  those  figures  available, 
Mr.  Howie  ? 

Mr.  Howie.  I  think  an  average  over  a  period  of  years  would  show 
about  500,000  tons  a  month  of  tidewater,  from  1912  to  1919. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  indicate  about  6,000,000  tons  a  year.  I 
thought  it  was  4,000,000.  So  the  coal  shipments  for  the  latter  part 
of  this  year  would  be  about  four  times  the  volume  of  the  shipments 
for  previous  to  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes.  Now,  we  are  feeling  the  results  of  that  in  New 
England.  In  the  first  place  we  have  gotten  an  insufficient  volume  of 
coal — ^not  insufficient,  perhaps,  for  our  current  needs,  but  insufficient 
having  in  mind  that  we  have  got  to  build  up  reserves  during  the  sum- 
mer weather.  Then,  of  course,  we  are  paying  high  prices.  For  coal 
at  Hampton  Roads  to-day  the  spot  market  is  around  $20  a  ton.  It 
was  about  $5.50  a  ton  when  the  Government  released  control  of  prices 
on  April  1. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ellis,  your  coal  that  comes  by  the  water  route, 
do  you  know  if  that  is  contract  coal  or  is  it  spot  coal  ? 

Sir.  Ellis.  Well,  it  is  both,  I  think.  Mostly  or  largely  contract 
coal,  however.  It  is  both.  I  will  not  attempt  to  apportion  the  quan- 
tities, but  it  is  both. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  tell  the  committee  what  the  needs  of 
the  public  utilities  of  this  State  are  during  a  year?    . 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes;  I  can  tell  you  in  round  figures  that  I  think  the 
needs  in  tons  would  be  about,  say,  12,000,000  to  15,000,000  annually 
of  soft  coal  for  the  public  utilities. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  for  the  public  utilities  alone? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes :  I  think  it  is  practically  that — ^around  12,000,000. 
If  I  am  incorrect  I  would  ask  Mr.  Howie  to  correct  me. 

Mr.  Howie.  That  includes  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  think  that  is  substantially  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  that  supply  has 
come  to  New  England  on  contract  made  by  those  public  utilities,  and 
what  proportion  they  havB  had  to  go  out  into  the  market  and  buy  ? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  am  afraid  I  can  not  answer  that,  but  I  think  Mr. 
Tenney,  who  will  speak  later,  will  have  some  rather  precise  figures 
on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  then. 

Mr.  Ellis.  These  increasing  prices  are  producing  great  hardship 
upon  the  users  of  the  public  utility  facilities.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
public  utilities  commission  and  we  have  had  to  raise  the  price  of 
gas,  electric  light,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  right  straight  along  the 
line  in  order  to  enable  the  public  utilities  to  do  business;  and  that 
means  a  serious  burden  on  the  pockets  of  the  consumers  of  those  very 
essential  things.  Then  you  have,  of  course,  as  a  result  of  this,  the 
congestion  of  the  New  England  railroads  and  the  embargoes  on  neces- 
sary commodities.    I  see  tnat  the  Boston  &  Maine  just  issued  another 
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embargo  a  couple  of  days  ago.  Now,  that  interferes  with  all  kinds 
of  programs,  including  your  building  program.  It  is  also  having  a 
bad  effect  on  the  railroads  back  of  the  New  England  railroads.  Of 
course,  whenever  New  England  puts  an  embargo  on  something  it 
clutters  up  the  railroads  which  have  the  merchandise  to  deliver  to 
the  New  England  railroads,  so  that  it  tends  to  put  the  whole  trans- 
portation system  of  the  North  Atlantic  States  out  of  gear. 

Now,  the  remedy  for  that  sort  of  thing  is  perhaps  not  very  far  to 
seek.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  orders  which 
are  accomplishing  some  measure  of  good,  but  they  are  not  accom- 
plishing the  maximum  of  good.  The  only  real  way,  probably,  in 
which  3iis  situation  can  be  dealt  with  is  by  striking  at  the  root  of 
the  evil — exports. 

Now,  England  has  done  that ;  England  has  developed  a  very  busi- 
nesslike program  on  that  subject.  It  limits  strictly  the  amount  of 
coal  that  can  be  exported,  and  it  fixes  the  price  at  which  it  can  be 
exported.  I  think  in  England  the  price  of  coal  exported,  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  is  about  double  the  price  of  coal  fixed  for  domestic  use. 
It  is  rather  amusing  to  think  that  England  restricts  its  exports  so 
carefully  and  then  that  we  sell  coal  at  Hampton  Roads  to  operate 
the  Government-controlled  roads  in  Egypt.    That  is  an  actual  fact. 

Now,  France  has  recently  undertaken  some  regulations  in  the  same 
direction.  I  appreciate  that  under  the  Constitution  the  Congress  has 
no  right  to  levy  a  tax  upon  exports,  as  I  recall  it;  but  the  question 
of  coal  for  export  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  purely  a  question  of  pier 
facilities,  and  those  pier  facilities  are  under  the  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States ;  and  when  we  go  down  to  Hampton 
Roads  and  try  to  buy  coal  what  we  are  really  doing,  in  effect,  is 
merely  to  bid  for  pier  facilities  against  the  Italian  Government,  or 
what  not.    I  think  that  is  all  I  care  to  say,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ellis,  it  has  been  suggested  to  the  committee 
that  the  export  of  coal  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  they  are 
so  much  in  need  of  fuel,  would  put  the  rest  of  the  world  under 
great  obligation  to  America  for  coal  just  at  a  time  like  this,  when 
nobodv  else  is  furnishing  coal  for  them.  What  do  vou  think  of 
that? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  force  in  that;  but  the 
question  really  comes  down,  in  the  last  analysis,  to  whether  you 
want  to  put  a  New  fingland  man  out  of  a  job  in  a  mill  in  order, 
let  us  say,  to  keep  a  Dane  at  work  in  Copenhagen.  That  is  what  it 
largely  comes  down  to. 

The  Chairman.  A  witness  to  whom  I  presented  that  question  in 
Baltimore  the  other  day  suggested  that  the  South  Africans  or  South 
Americans,  whom  we  are  requiring  to  pay  $30  to  $50  a  ton  for  coal 
in  this  present  emergency,  in  years  to  come  would  not  feel  under 
very  great  obligation  to  us. 

ilr.  Ellis.  I  should  think  that  is  a  still  shorter  answer,  and  that 
is  borne  out  by  the  official  action  of  the  French  Government,  with 
which  you  are  doubtless  acquainted.  The  particular  thing  that 
the  French  Government  is  striking  at  is  the  price  of  coal.  It  for- 
bids any  coal  to  be  sold  in  France  above  a  certain  price,  and  the 
interesting  thing  about  the  newspaper  articles  which  I  have  read 
and  have  in  my  bag  is  that  the  articles  tell  in  Paris,  for  example. 
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how  the  American  coal  dealers  there  are  protesting  violently  against 
this  infringement  upon  their  rights.  They  have  even  suggested 
that  the  French  Government  can  nave  no  constitutional  right  to  fix 
a  price  on  coal  which  would  interfere  with  the  contracts  which  the 
American  coal  speculators,  for  the  most  part,  have  already  made 
with  Frenchmen. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  to  the  committee,  Mr. 
Ellis?  .  '  ^ 

Air.  Ellis.  Yes ;  I  think  that  is  all,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  thanks  you  very  much,  sir. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Now,  Mr.  A.  B.  Tenney,  of  C.  H.  Tenney  &  Co., 
who  represents  a  number  of  public  utility  companies. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  A.  B.  TENNEY,  PKESIDENT,  C.  H.  TENNEY  & 

CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  member  of  the  firm  of  C.  H.  Tenney  & 
Co.? 

Mr.  Tenney.  I  am  associated  with  it.  I  am  President  of  the  Mai- 
den &  Melrose  Gaslight  Co.,  and  other  gas  and  electric  companies  in 
Massachusetts.  I  am  also  acting  now  in  the  capacity  of  chairman  of 
a  small  committee  representing  the  gas  and  electric  utilities  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  principal  statement  that  I  have  to  make  will  relate 
to  those  companies,  although  in  the  course  of  preparing  a  few  sug- 
gestions relating  to  Massachusetts,  my  effort  carried  me  generally 
about  New  England  somewhat.  I  have  prepared  here  a  statement  in 
some  detail,  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  read,  as  I  realize  that  your 
time  is  limited ;  but  I  shall  leave  it  with  the  committee,  if  I  may,  and 
refer  simply  to  one  or  two  of  the  more  important  points  in  connection 
with  it. 

One  of  the  principal  things  relating  to  a  successful  and  proper 
operation  of  a  public  utility  is  an  adequate  supply  of  fuel,  either 
coal  or  oil,  or  both. 

On  June  26,  1920,  taking  19  typical  gas  companies  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  figuring  their  day's  supply  of  coal  on  hand  and  comparing 
it  with  the  returns  to  the  department  of  public  utilities  for  June  30, 
1919,  the  gas  companies  had  on  hand  but  25  per  cent  of  the  supply 
of  gas  coal  that  they  had  on  June  30,  1919.  At  that  time — that  is, 
June  26,  1920 — the  average  day's  supply  of  gas  coal  on  hand  of  all 
the  public  utilities  in  New  England  that  I  could  get  replies  from 
was  about  26  days'  supply,  whereas  a  normal  supply  for  a  gas  com- 
pany is  about  100  days'  supply  of  ^as  coal. 

^ow,  taking  the  electric  companies,  we  find  that  they  had  on  hand 
on  June  26<,  1920,  as  compared  with  June  30, 1919,  only  about  33^  per 
cent  of  their  normal  supply,  and  relating  that  fact  to  the  day's  supply 
of  steam  coal  on  hand,  the  electric  companies  should  have  75  to  90 
davs'  supply  of  steam  coal. 

1  could  give  considerable  interesting  history  as  to  the  limited 
supply  on  hand  at  that  time  of  the  utilities  throughout  New  England, 
but  that  is  all  covered  in  the  memorandum  which  I  shall  leave  here, 
and  it  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  now  to  say  that  there  were  46  utili- 
ties, exclusive  of  steam  roads,  that  had  less  than  10  days'  supply.    It 
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takes  about  35  days,  under  normal  conditions,  to  get  coal  from  the 
mines  to  the  public  utilities  here  in  New  England. 

That  this  condition  of  shortage  of  coal  is  not  due  to  a  failure  to 
make  contracts  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  our  analysis  indicated  that 
the  major  portion — I  should  say  90  per  cent — of  the  gas  and  electric 
companies  had  made  contracts  for  their  coal  early  in  the  spring- 
March  and  April. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  usual  period  for  making  contracts? 

Mr.  Tenney.  Yes,  sir.  Coal  fails  to  come  througn,  due  to  car 
shortage.  That  is  to  say,  that  is  the  reason  that  was  advanced  to 
the  managers  of  the  utilities  companies — ^that  the  contractors  could 
not  fulfill  their  contracts  on  account  of  a  car  shortage. 

A  few  figures  indicate  that  the  percentage  of  contract  deliveries 
from  April  1  to  July  1  on  gas  coal — ^that  is,  bituminous  gas  coal- 
that  but  47  per  cent  of  the  contract  requirements  had  been  shipped— 
there  were  two  contracts  which  I  have  in  mind,  aggregating  146,000 
tons  of  coal  for  the  year,  and  one  had  shipped  47  per  cent  and  an- 
other but  37  per  cenL  the  excuse  being  car  shortage. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  percentage  of  delivery  did  not  meet 
your  immediate  needs,  did  it? 

Mr.  Tenney.  No,  sir ;  that  was  well  below  the  immediate  needs. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  your  immediate  needs 
was  it? 

Mr.  Tenney.  I  should  not  think  that  that  met — well,  in  those  two 
contracts  I  should  say  about  80  per  cent  of  the  immediate  need  at 
the  present  time.  These  contracts  are  made  for  12  months,  and  the 
aggregate  quantity  is  the  amount  required  during  12  months, 
shipped  in  12  equal  monthly  shipments. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  you  were  receiving  a  100  per  cent  supply 
you  would  be  laying  aside  a  surplus? 

Mr.  Tenney.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  when  only  receiving  47  per  cent  from  one 
and  37  per  cent  from  another,  then  you  were  able  to  lay  aside  no 
surplus  and  you  were  required  to  buy  coal  at  spot  prices! 

Mr.  Tenney.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  I  would  assume  that  20  per  cent  of  your  needs 
during  April,  May,  and  June  you  had  to  supply  in  the  open  mar- 
ket— ^aiat  which  you  actualljr  used? 

Mr.  Tenney.  1  should  think  it  would  be  higher  than  that.  I  am 
trying  to  give  you  some  exact  figures  that  I  had  in  mind.  I  had  to 
buy  myiself  21,000  tons  to  meet  about  36,000  tons  that  I  should  have 
received.    That  is,  about  60  per  cent  of  spot  coal  I  had  to  buy. 

The  Chairman.  So  at  one  period  you  had  to  buy  60  per  cent  of 
your  supply  in  spot  coal  ? 

Mr.  Tenney.  Yes;  to  make  up  my  daily  requirements. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  table  that  you  have  prepared  and  are 
submitting  to  the  committee  contain  a  statement  of  the  price  you 
paid  for  your  contract  coal  ? 

Mr.  Tenney.  I  have  here  some  extracts  which  I  think  will  answer 
that.  At  any  rate,  I  can  tell  you  for  gas  coal  the  average  price  was 
$3.50  a  net  ton  at  the  mines  on  the  1st  of  April.  The  steam  coal  was, 
I  think,  $3.75  a  net  ton  at  the  mines  on  the  1st  of  April. 

The  Chairman.  Both  per  net  ton  ? 
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Mr.  Tenney.  Yes ;  both  per  net  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Those  two  figures  are  contract  figures? 

Mr.  Tenney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  this  year's  delivery  ? 

Mr.  Tenney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  coal  year,  from  the  1st  of  April  to 
the  1st  of  April? 

Mr.  Tenney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  are  compelled  to  go  out  and  buy  spot 
coal? 

Mr.  Tenney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  does  this  contractor  make  up  the  difference 
to  you  at  all? 

Mr.  Tenney.  No,  sir ;  that  coal  which  has  been  unshipped  for  the 
months  that  have  elapsed  will  not  be  made  up  under  the  terms  of  the 
contract. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  no  relief. 

Mr.  Tenney.  No,  sir. 

The  Cha-irman.  Have  you  a  record  there  of  the  prices  you  paid 
for  spot  coal  during  that  period  ? 

Mr.  Tenney.  I  have  some  records  here  which  I  think  perhaps  will 
give  you  what  you  want.  For  instance,  one  electric  company  paid 
as  high  as  $21.18  a  ton  for  steam  coal. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  mine? 

Mr.  Tenney.  No,  sir ;  that  is  a  delivered  price. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  that  make  it  at  the  mine,  about  ? 

Mr.  Tenney.  I  should  think  that  would  make  the  price  at  the 
mine  approximately  $14  or  $15, 

The  Chairman.  So  that  would  be  about  $10  or  $11  more  than  the 
contract  price  ? 

Mr.  Tenney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  $11,  or  $12,  rather? 

Mr.  Tenney.  Yes. 

The  Chairman,  Above  the  contract  price? 

Mr.  Tenney.  Yes.  A  street  railway  paid  as  high  as  $16.70  a  ton. 
One  steam  railroad  paid  as  high  as  $18.75,  and  one  gas  company  as 
high  as  $17.  Those  are  all  per  net  ton,  delivered.  Now,  the  effects,  of 
course,  of  these  increased  costs  are  really  startling.  There  was  one 
thing  that  I  wanted  to  bring  out — the  department  of  public  utilities 
in  Alassachusetts  has  met  this  question  of  increased  costs  in  a  big  way, 
and  they  have  allowed,  upon  proper  showing,  the  gas  companies  to 
advance  their  prices.  I  say  "  the  gas  companies,"  because  most  of  the 
increases  have  been  on  gas  rather  than  on  electricity  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  A  clipping  from  the  Boston  Herald,  under  date  of  July  11, 
1920,  of  which  I  have  a  copy  here,  gives  a  list  of  39  companies,  to 
which  I  have  added  a  fortieth  company,  which  shows  the  increases 
allowed  over  the  previous  prices ;  and  lor  18,000,000,000  feet  of  gas 
sold  by  these  companies  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1919 — and  those 
are  the  latest  figures  available — these  increased  prices  mean  a  total 
of  five  million  seven  hundred  and  odd  thousand  dollars — ^the  in- 
creased cost  to  the  consumers,  for  coal  and  oil — 'the  principal  propor- 
tion of  this  being  coal. 

The  Chairman.  $5,700,000  to  the  public  utilities? 
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Mr.  Tenney.  To  the  consumers  of  gas  in  Massachusetts. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  for  gas  alone? 
Mr.  Tenney.  Yes,  sir :  gas  alone. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tenney,  did  I  ask  you  a  moment  ago  if  you 
could  give  me  the  names  of  the  concerns  from  whom  your  companies 
buy  coal  ? 
Mr.  Tenney.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so ;  yes. 
The  Chairman.  Is  it  possible  for  you  to  give  us  the  names  of  the 
cornpanies  from  whom  you  bought  spot  coal  ? 
Mr.  Tenney.  I  should  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would.  I  ask  these  two  questions  of 
you  because  the  committee  has  been  informed  that  under  some  cir- 
cumstances where  two  industries  or  two  public  utilities  are  operatii^ 
in  a  given  city,  a  public  utility,  A  buj^s  coal  under  contract  from  X, 
while  B,  a  public  utility,  buys  coal  under  contract  from  W,  then  X 
finds  himself  unable  to  furnish  A  all  that  the  contract  calls  for,  and 
W  also  finds  himself  unable  to  furnish  contract  coal  to  B ;  but  A  can 
go  out  and  get  some  spot  coal  from  W,  as  B  can  get  it  from  X.  Now, 
have  you  seen  anj^  evidences  of  anything  of  that  character  here  in 
this  coal  situation? 

Mr.  Tenney.  Speaking  from  mv  own  experience.  Senator,  and  for 
my  own  companies,  I  do  not  think  we  have  had  a  single  case  where 
we  have  bought  spot  coal  at  spot  prices  from  the  people  with  whom 
we  had  made  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  but  with  whom  some  other  people  had  made 
contracts  ? 

Mr.  Tenney.  Well,  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  such  things  as 
that. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  get  some  definite  infor- 
mation on  that.  I  would  like  very  much  to  know  if  any  industries 
in  New  England,  whether  public  "utilities  or  otherwise,  are  buying 
coal  from  anybody  who  has  contracts  with  anybody  else  up  here,  at 
a  spot  price. 

Mr.  Tenney.  I  can  speak  for  my  own  companies  only  in  such  in- 
formation as  I  can  give  3^011.  I  should  feel  obliged  and  obligated 
to  the  other  companies  who  have  submitted  information  to  me  to  get 
their  consent  {)eiore  I  should  go  beyond  my  own  companies  that  I 
represent. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.    The  committee  will  be  very  glad  if 
you  will  get  that  information  from  the  others,  if  they  will  give  it. 
Mr.  Tenney.  Yes ;  I  will  endeavor  to  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  would  not  care  to  be  put  to  the 
inconvenience  of  subpoenaing  your  associates  to  come  here  and  put 
them  under  oath,  or  to  examine  their  books. 

Mr.  Tenney.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  endeavor  to  get  that  informa- 
tion for  you,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  given  this  subject  some  consi<i- 
eration  in  New  York  and  in  Baltimore,  and  we  are  rather  impressed 
with  the  notion  that  some  coal  operators  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  difficult  situation  to  profit  imduly  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
sumers, and  we  would  like  to  get  at  that  thin^  definitely — ^that  some 
men  having  contracts  here  in  New  England  nave  failed  to  live  up 
to  their  contracts,  but  have  sold  at  higher  prices  coal  to  others  in 
New  England. 
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ilr.  Tennet.  I  would  like  to  add  this,  riffht  at  the  present  time, 
that  I  have  been  surprised  to  see  how  much  spot  coal  I  could  get 
when  I  could  not  get  coal  on  my  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  The  complaint  is  broadcast  that  the  railroads 
Lave  failed  in  this  emergency,  but  it  seems  that  one  can  not  get 
tiirough  the  coal  they  have  contracted  for,  but  can  get  coal  when 
thev  need  it  by  paying  for  it  what  is  asked  ? 

Mr.  Tenney.  I  should  not  say  that  the  New  England  railroads 
have  failed  to  furnish  transportation,  because  I  have  gotten  plenty 
uf  coal  at  spot  prices,  but  not  at  contract  rates. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  become  necessary  to  legislate  on  this  sub- 
ject next  winter  in  order  to  prevent  a  repetition  oithis  condition. 

Mr.  Tennet.  Yes. 

The  Chair^ian.  And  the  committee  want  all  the  information  it  can 
••I'tain  on  the  subiect. 

Mr.  Tennet.  Shall  I  proceed,  Senator? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tennet.  I  have  reached  about  the  end  of  my  story.  I  have 
tried  to  point  out  that  there  was  a  shortage  here  of  fuel  for  the 
public  utilities;  that  it  was  not  due  to  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
public  utilies  to  make  contracts — many  of  them  could  not  make 
contracts.  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  personally  trying  to  make 
contracts,  and  I  was  onlv  able  to  make  them  with  one  or  two  people 
«ho  had  supplied  us  before;  so  I  know  the  difficulties  of  some  of  the 
other  companies  in  getting  contracts.  The  coal  did  not  come,  and! 
the  situation  was  met  by  buying  spot  coal ;  but  now,  since  the  order 
No.  9,  so-called,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  permitting 
a^^gning  cars  for  public  utilities  and  public  institutions  has  been  in 
effect,  we  are  getting,  speaking  for  myself,  and,  I  think,  for  most  of 
the  companies  in  IVl^achusetts,  a  very  good  car  shipment  on  order 
No.  9.  This  order,  however,  expires,  I  understand,  on  tlie  18th  day 
of  September.  It  nrovides  only  for  current  needs ;  it  does  not  per- 
mit any  storage.  Now,  one  of  the  things  that  the  public  utilities 
would  like  is  a  continuation  of  order  No.  9  and  an  expansion  of  it, 
enabling  it  to  store  up  against  the  time  when  the  slowing  up  of 
transportation,  which  will  come  in  the  next  two  or  three  months. 
Another  point  that  we  would  like  to  see  receive  some  attention  is  the 
qnestion  of  these  foreign  shipments,  which  bring  us  in  direct  com- 
petition with  Europe,  and  make  us  here  pay  very  high  prices  for 
coal — prices  that  compare  favorably  with  rates  which  will  take 
coal  abroad. 

The  Chaibmax.  Mr.  Tenney,  you  are  disposed  to  feel  that  if  the 
exports  were  reduced,  say,  to  half  what  they  are  to-day,  or  should  go 
^•ack  to  what  they  were  oefore  this  year,  that  that  would  materiaUy 
affect  the  users  of  coal  in  New  England  to  their  advantage  ? 

Mr.  TtKNET.  Yes,  sir ;  I  should  say  so — if  they  were  not  allowed 
to  sell  coal  abroad  until  the  requirements  of  hom«  were  taken  care 
of— some  reasonable  requirement  of  that  kind.  And,  further,  that 
the  question  of  price  is  one  which  must  be  met  some  time ;  and  we 
Aouid  not  be  obliged  to  pay  more  for  coal  at  the  mines  than  perhaps 
}*  paid  for  coal  at  the  mines  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  having 
in  mind  at  the  present  time  the  shipments  of  coal  to  the  Northwest 
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and  the  prices  paid  for  same  and  also  the  prices  paid  under  contracts 
last  May  for  coal. 

Now,  attached  to  this  memorandum  which  I  shall  leave  with  you 
are  two  letters,  one  from  Mr.  Campbell,  who  is  associated  with  me 
in  the  Maiden  &  Melrose  Gas  Light  Co.,  describing  his  efforts  to  set 
some  coal  recently  and  how  difficult  it  was  to  get  any  definite  oner. 
All  that  he  was  able  to  get  was  about  1,000  tons  at  $10.75  at  the 
mines.  Then  there  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mahler,  of  the  Boston  Ele- 
vated, who  will  speak  later — the  purchasing  agent — and  who  will 
give  you  in  detail  his  experiences ;  and  then  several  typical  letters 
that  I  selected  from  answers  to  inquiries  sent  out  by  the  dei>artmeDt 
of  public  utilities  under  date  of  July  6  to  all  the  public  utilities  in 
Massachusetts  under  their  jurisdiction,  asking  questions  as  to  the 
price  of  coal  for  the  months  of  April  and  May,  1919,  and  April  and 
May,  1920,  and  so  on,  for  June  and  July,  and  the  statement  as  to  the 
effect  upon  the  operating  cost.  I  think,  sir,  that  concludes  everj- 
thing  that  I  have  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tenney,  can  you  tell  the  committee  the  prices 
paid  by  your  concern  or  those  that  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Tenney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  contract  prices  for  coal  for  the  years  from 
1914  to  1920? 

Mr.  Tenney.  Yes,  sir.  I  c^n  not  give  you  that  offhand,  but  I  will 
get  it  and  submit  it  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  If  you  will  address  me  at  No.  29  West 
Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York. 

Mr.  Tenney.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  names  of  the  coal  contractors  from  whom  you 
purchased  coal  and  all  the  other  gentlemen  whom  yon  represent  and 
with  the  names  of  the  people  from  whom  they  purchased  spot  coal 
and  the  prices  they  paid  for  spot  coal  ? 

Mr.  Tenney.  The  spot  coal — do  you  want  the  same  information 
from  1914  to  1920  from  all  these  others? 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Tenney.  But  the  spot  coal  you  want  from  the  others  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  want  the  contract  price  and  the  spot 
price  paid  by  the  other  public-utilities  men,  with  the  names  of  the 
people  with  whom  they  had  contracts  and  those  from  whom  they 
obtained  spot  coal.  If  any  of  them  object  to  giving  that  informa- 
tion, please  say  so  in  your  letter  and  we  will  ask  them  to  give  it  to  u- 
directly. 

Mr.  Tknxey.  Might  I  have  a  copy  of  those  requests  of  yours.  si> 
that  I  may  follow  your  instructions  carefully  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  we  will  write  you. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Tenney,  if  order  No.  9  were  extended  in  time 
and  in  scope,  so  that  you  could  make  storage  coal,  you  would  have 
no  use  for  order  No.  7,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Tenney.  I  do  not  see  "how  order  No.  7 — that  relates  to  open- 
top  cars  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tenney.  I  do  not  just  see  how  that  has  any  effect  on  order 
No.  9. 
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Mr.  Miller.  I  mean  to  say  that  order  No.  7  would  not  be  necessary ; 
it  would  be  surplusage. 

Mr.  Tenney.  So  far  as  the  gas  and  electric  companies  are  con- 
cerned, order  No.  9  is  what  we  are  really  interested  in. 

Mr.  MiLi.£R.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  the  percentage  of 
spot  coal  that  you  have  bought  ? 

Mr.  Tenney.  Well,  I  bought  21,000  tons  of  gas  coal,  all  of  which 
has  been  delivered,  and  that  is — let  me  see,  that  happens  to  be  about 
14  per  cent  to  date  of  my  contract  requirements  for  the  year. 

Mr.  MiLL£R«  Yon,  have  bought  all  of  that  since  the  1st  of  May, 
have  you? 

Mr.  Tenney.  Yes;  practically. 

Mr.  Miller.  Then  that  would  be  something  like  25  per  cent? 

Mr.  Tenney.  Taking  my  monthly  quota  under  my  contracts,  I 
should  receive  about  13,000  tons  a  month,  and  I  bought  21,000.  Now, 
13,(X)0  tons  a  month — say,  three  months,  just  roughly — would  be' 
39,01)0  tons.  I  should  think  it  woidd  be  nearer  two  months,  or  26,000, 
and  I  have  had  to  buy  21,000  spot  coal. 

Mr.  M1L1.ER.  Eighty  per  cent  of  your  requirements? 

Mr.  Tenney.  Yes. 

Mr.  MiLiiER.  In  spot  coal  ? 
•  Mr.  Tenney.  Yes.    It  all  depends  upon  the  number  of  months  you 
take  in  vour  calculation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  contract  coal  coming  all  rail  ? 

Mr.  Tenney.  Some  all  rail  and  some  by  water.  Most  of  this  con- 
tract happens  to  be  an  all-rail  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  The  rail  and  water  coal  is  a  more  expensive  propo- 
sition than  the  all  rail  ? 

Mr.  Tenney.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  ? 

Mr.  Tenney.  Eoughly,  $2  to  $3  a  ton  more. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Tenney.    Thank  you  very  mucli. 

Mr.  Tenney.  Not  at  all,  Senator. 

(Statement  prepared  by  committee  representing  gas  and  electric 
companies  in  Massachusetts,  together  with  other  data  relating  to 
fuel  supply  for  gas,  electric,  water,  and  transportation  companies 
in  New  England  relating  to  their  fuel  supply.  Committee :  H.  H. 
Morrison,  general  manager,  Lynn  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Lynn,  Mass. ; 
M.  L.  Sperry,  vice  president.  Fall  River  Gas  Works,  and  other 
companies;  A.  B.  Tenney,  president.  Maiden  &  Melrose  Gas  Light 
Co.,  and  other  companies:) 

Boston,  August  SO,  1920, 
To  Senator  Caldeb, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Production, 

No  one  wiU  deny  that  an  uninterrupted  public-utility  service  is  absolutely 
w?sential  to  human  convenience. 

Continuous  service  (be  it  gas  for  heating,  coolting,  and  lighting;  be  it  elec- 
tricity for  lighting,  heating,  and  power ;  be  it  water  for  drinking  or  steam ;  be 
it  railroads  for  transportation)  depends  upon  an  adequate  and  uninterrupted 
supply  of  fuel — meailing  by  fuel,  coal  and  oil. 

Early  in  April  the  gas  and  electric  companies  in  Massachusetts,  foreseeing  a 
>erious  situation  because  of  fuel  shortage,  met  with  the  Massiichusetts  de- 
partment of  public  utilities  in  Boston  to  acquaint  the  department  with  the 
situation.     Acting  upon  their  suggestion,   these  gas   and  electric  companies 
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appointed  a  committee  of  three  (H.  H.  Morrison,  of  Lynn  Gas  &  Electric  Co.: 
M.  L.  Sperry,  of  Stone  &  Webster ;  and  A.  B.  Tenney,  of  the  Maiden  &  Melrose 
Gas  Light  Co.)  to  gather  information  relating  to  the  then  existing  situation. 

Subsequently,  the  committee  met  with  the  department  and  the  presidents  of 
the  Boston  &  Maine,  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  and  Boston  &  Albany 
roads,  and  steps  were  taken  to  relieve  the  immediate  emergency. 

Later  on,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Storrow,  the  writer  sent  a  question- 
naire to  over  800  gas*  electric,  street  railway,  and  water  companies,  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  public  utilities  commissions  of  the  six  New  England 
States,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto. 

Of  423  replies  received  to  July  14,  195  utilities  used  coal. 

A  compilation  of  these  reports  showed  the  following  situation,  as  of  June 
26,  1920 : 


OAS  COAL. 

Bituminous  gas  coal  on  hand. 
Daily  consumption , 


Davs' supply. 

In  transit 

Days'  supply  in  transit. 


Days.  I  Tons. 


25.7 


'  113,912 
4,422 


31,803 


8TEAM  COAL. 

Bituminous  steam  coal  <hi  hand. 
Daily  consumption 


Da  vs' supply 

In  transit 

Days'  supply  in  transit. 


Days. 


25 


7.6 


Tons. 


243.532 


74,37J 


To  determine  what  would  be  a  fair  coal  supply  which  gas  and  electric  com- 
panies should  have,  19  typical  gas  companies  In  Massachusetts  reported  to  the 
department  of  public  utilities  for  June  30,  1919,  129,276  tons  of  bituminous 
gas  coal  on  hand,  or  four  times  the  amount  in  1920. 

Eleven  representative  electric  companies  reported  on  June  SO,  1919,  11031^ 
tons  of  bituminous  steam  coal  on  hand  or  3.4  times  the  amount  in  1920. 

Applying  these  percentages  to  New  England,  there  should  have  been  on  hand: 

Tons. 

Bituminous  gas  coal 473,  IW 

Bituminous  steam  coal 836.900 

On  this  date — June  26,  1920 — the  fuel  situation  In  New  England  was  des- 
perate: 46  utilities,  exclusive  of  steam  roads,  had  less  than  10  days'  supply: 
76  utilities  exclusive  of  steam  roads,  had  less  than  20  days*  supply;  100  utlll- 
ties,  exclusive  of  steam  roads,  had  less  than  30  days'  supply ;  118  utilities,  ex- 
clusive of  steam  roads,  had  less  than  40  days*  supply ;  137  utilities,  exclusive  of 
steam  roads,  had  less  than  50  days'  supply;  152  utilities,  exclu^ve  of  steam 
roads,  had  le&s  than  60  days'  supply ;  159  utilities,  exclusive  of  steam  roads,  iiad 
less  than  70  days*  supply ;  166  utilities,  exclusive  of  steam  roads,  had  less  than 
80  days'  supply ;  169  utilities,  exclusive  of  steam  roads,  had  less  than  90  days' 
supply;  and  171  utilities,  exclusive  of  steam  roads,  had  less  than  100  days' 
supply. 

The  average  for  all  of  the  195  companies  reporting  was  but  25  days. 

When  one  recalls  that  it  takes  an  average  of  nearly  35  days  to  get  coal  from 
the  mines  to  New  England,  the  situation  was  appalling. 

That  this  condition  was  not  due  to  failure  to  make  contracts  Is  shown  by  the 
following : 

Of  30  gns  companies  having  less  than  50  days'  supply,  25  reported  ha^ic? 
made  contracts,  2  had  tentative  agreements,  and  3  had  none. 

Of  66  electric  companies  having  less  than  50  days'  supply,  32  had  contracts. 
22  reported  "  no,"  12  did  not  report. 

Of  25  traction  companies  having  less  than  50  days'  supply,  14  reported  "  yes," 
6  "  no,"  and  the  balance  did  not  report. 

Of  12  water  companies  having  less  than  50  days'  supply,  4  reported  "yes," 
1  verbal,  and  6  **  no." 

Most  of  the  companies  which  reported  "no"  were  undoubtedly  unable  t-^ 
make  contrncts,  as  \vc  know  the  difficulty  of  so  doing. 

This  serious  condition  was  not  due  to  failure  on  the  part  of  the  utility  com 
ponies  to  make  contracts,  but  was  due  to  the  inability  of  the  shippers  to^  deliver 
the  coal,  causing  a  great  shortage. 
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For  Instance,  four  companies  having  contracts  for  120,000  tons  of  gas  reported 
delivery  of  but  47  per  cent,  while  on  another  contract  for  20.000  tons  they 
received  but  87  per  cent. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  rail  movements  were  affected  by  the  outlaw  strike, 
the  principal  reason  for  the  serious  condition  was  reported  by  the  operators  as 
due  to  car  shortage. 

On  July  1,  ld20,  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Utilities  addressed 
a  questionnaire  to  all  companies  under  its  jurisdiction  regarding  the  cost  of 
coal  and  its  effect  upon  operating  expenses.  The  replies  to  these  questions 
showed  that: 

One  electric  company  paid  as  high  as  $21.18  a  ton  for  steam  coal ;  one  street 
railway  paid  as  high  as  $16.70  a  ton  for  steam  coal;  one  steam  railway  paid 
as  high  as  $18.75  a  ton  for  steam  coal;  one  gas  company  paid  as  high  as  $17 
a  ton  for  gas  coaL 

In  reply  to  the  question,  "  What  is  the  effect  of  the  increase  in  cost  of  coal 
upon  your  operating  statement?"  one  electric  company  reported  that:  "The 
Increase  In  cost  of  coal  alone  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  was  to  add 
$1,415,048." 

(^ne  street  railway  reported :  "  Our  operating  expenses  for  the  month  of  May, 
1J>20,  increased  approximately  $55,600  as  compared  with  the  month  of  May, 
1910." 

For  12  months  this  would  mean  $667,200. 

One  gas  coniiwiny  reporte4i:  **The  lncrease<l  cost  between  July,  1919,  and 
.luly,  1920,  is  $10.20  per  ton."  This  particular  company  cart>onized  for  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1919,  69.943  tons,  so  that  if  this  condition  continued  during 
the  present  fiscal  year  the  increased  cost  would  have  been  $713,419. 

One  steam  railroad  reported:  "The  total  cost  of  fuel  (cost  on  tender)  con- 
sumed in  May,  1919,  was  $313,964.76,  as  ng«Unst  $618,469.40  in  1920,  an  Increase 
of  approximately  97  per  cent." 

At  this  rate  for  12  months  the  increase  would  mean  $3,767,568. 

All  gas  companies  in  Massachusetts  consumed  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,1919: 

Net  tons. 

Bituminous  gas  coal 517,000 

Bituminous  steam  coal 46,750 

Anthracite  coal 68, 515 

Total 632, 265 

All  electric  companies  in  Massachusetts  consume<l  during  the  same  tieriod 
879.547  net  tons. 

The  total  consumption  of  these  two  classes  was  1,511,812  ne^  tons. 

An  increase  of  $1  per  net  ton  means  $1,511,812  per  annum. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Boston  Herald  of  recent  date  (July  11.  1920) 
shows  how  the  gas  rates,of  Massachusetts  have  been  advanced  to  meet  the  in- 
crea.sed  cost  of  fuel : 

OAS    RATE   BOOST    IN    CHARLESTOWN — 30    CENTS    A    THOUSAND    ADDED — TX)NG    LIST    OF 

INCREASES. 

The  department  of  public  utilities  yesterday  authorized  the  Charlestow'ii 
Gas  &  Electric  C5o.  to  Increase  the  price  of  its  gas  to  $1.35  from  $1.05.  The 
company  petitioned  for  permission  to  charge  $1.40. 

The  department  makes  the  following  statement : 

"  By  reason  of  transportation  difficulties  the  management  anticipates  that  it 
will  not  receive  more  than  60  per  cent  of  th?  coal  for  which  it  has  contracted, 
and  coal  purchased  in  the  open  market  will  result  in  an  increase  of  S4..*>0 
per  ton  over  the  price  at  which  the  contract  coal  was  ordered.  Also  the 
quality  of  the  coal  so  far  received  shows  a  lower  yield  in  gas.  The  company 
makes  coal  gas  only,  and  an  Increase  of  $1  in  the  cost  of  gas  coal  means  an 
increase  of  10  cents  in  the  cost  of  making  gas,  save  so  far  as  modified  by  the 
Increased  value  of  residuals,  especially  coke. ' 

Few  will  be  the  gas  companies  of  Massachusetts  not  authorized  this  year 
to  raise  prices,  even  though  such  increases  come  on  top  of  advances  granted 
within  a  twelvemonth. 
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Jo  Newburyport  gas  will  cost  $3,  aiihough  coal  can  be  landed  in  that  port 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Merriniac  cheaper  by  far  than  all-rail  coal.  A  table  of 
Increases  of  the  price  of  gas  in  vnrliMis  coniinunitios  presents  the  following 
changes: 


ComfMny  or  city. 


ArUn^on 

Northampton 

SatoTD 

SCarlboro  Hadaon. . . . 

Lowell .• 

Worewter 

Old  Colony 

Taimton 

Brockton 

AmherH 

Malion  &  Melrose. . . 
Worcester  (a^ialn). . . 

Wakefield 

Suburban 

Lowell  (a?aln) 

Ouiney 

Boston  Consolidated. 

Plymouth 

Attleboro 

Brockton  (a^ln) 


Increased 
from— 


1.30 
1.80 


Company  or  city. 


Be^'erly 

Webster  A  Aouthbridge 

Eastliampton 

Worcester  County 

WnUimstown 

Spencer 

Te'«'in^n 

Clinton 

-*  dams 

Pittsfleld 

I.<enoT  <k  Lee 

N  antudcet 

Cambriliw 

North .' ttleboro 

Lynn. 

Newburyport 

Sprin^eld 

South  Hadley 

East  Longmeadow 


-  —  -—     -~ 

Increase  i 

from^ 

$L40 

1.40 

l.W 

2.50 

1.25 

2.50 

1.05 

1.50 

1.25 

1.40 

L60 

2.30 

1.10 

L35 

1.15 

LSD 

1.15 

L25 

L30 

To- 


ll. T'l 

1.65 

3w0n 

1.63 

tno 

2.00 
\.V\ 
l.«S 

100 
2.:n 

1.6U 
L65 
1.3S 
2.73 
L45 
I.  A3 
LOO 


Since  the  above  article  was  printed  the  Boston  Consolidated  Gas  Co.  has  in- 
creased Its  rate  from  $1.10  to  $1.35  per  1,000  cubic  feet  and  the  Fitchburg  Gsis  & 
Electric  Light  Co.  has  increased  Its  rates  from  $1.30  per  1,000  cubic  feet  to  Sl.TO. 

Total  sales  of  these  companies  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1919.  was  18376,- 
876,000  cubic  feet  and  the  increases  mean  an  adde^  burden  of  $5,706,698. 

To-day  the  situation  has  been  somewhat  improved  by  the  issuance,  by  th*" 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  of  orders  Nos.  8,  9,  and  11,  granting  priority 
of  car  assignment  to  steam  railroads,  public  utilities,  public  institutions,  and 
tidewater  shipments. 

Order  No.  9  affects  the  public  utilities  and  was  originally  issued  for  30  day<: 
fortunately  it  was  extended  a  second  30  days. 

Public  utilities  in  New  England  are  in  direct  competition  to-day  with  Europe. 
During  June  alone  nearly  2,000,000  tons  of  coal  were  reported  by  the  Unitetl 
States  Geological  Survey  as  having  been  exported;  this  is  approximately  the 
total  coal  consumed  by  all  electric  light  and  power  companies  In  the  Unite<I 
States. 

In  addition  to  the  coal  supply,  all  gas  companies  in  New  England  are  vitnlly 
affected  by  the  cost  and  quantity  of  gas  coal,  the  prlc^  of  which,  due  to  foreign 
competition  and  Increased  use  by  vessels,  both  Government  owned  and  operated, 
and  the  automobiles,  has  increased  from  a  nominal  prewar  price  of  approxi- 
mately 3  cents  to  nearly  15  cents  per  gallon. 

Massachusetts  alone,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  used  over  36,000.00i> 
gallons. 

What  the  utilities  of  Massachusetts  want,  and  New  England  as  well,  is : 

First.  A  continuation  of  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Order  Nt>.  0 
until  matters  are  again  normal. 

Second.  An  enlargement  of  Order  No.  9  from  a  restriction  of  "current  use 
only,"  so  that  the  companies  may  accumulate  a  storage  to  insure  an  uninter- 
rupted service  during  the  coming  winter. 

Third.  An  embargo  on  foreign  shipments,  partial  at  least,  until  we  at  home 
have  our  requirements  satisfied,  in  order  that  we  may  be  free  from  dlsturbanees 
that  will  surely  follow  our  present  policy  in  case  of  shortage  at  home. 

Fourth.  Regulation  of  prices  so  that  we  will  not  have  to  pay  more  for  coiil  a' 
the  mines  than  other  portions  of  the  country. 

Attached  hereto  are  copies  of  letters  in  reply  to  the  question  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Public  Utilities,  and  two  letters  showing  how  nearly 
Impossible  it  is  to  purchase  any  quantity  of  coal  to-day  for  tidewater  shipment 
to  New  England,  except  at  prices  so  exorbitant  that  to  pay  them  means  financial 
ruin  or  a  cessation  of  public  service. 
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[Memorandum  for  Mr.  A.  B.  Tenney.] 

„     4   «  „, .  August  21,  1920. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Tknitbt  :  •  ■ 

Yesterday  I  endeavored  to  buy  a  cargo  of  southern  coal  for  the  loading  of  barge 
Chtsholm,  and  talked  the  matter  over  with  the  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.,  William 
C.  Atwater  &  Co..  Knickerbocker  Coal  Co.,  New  River  Fuel  Co.,  Dickerman  & 
English.  Gibson  &  Wright  Co.,  and  Seleeman  Sc  Kemball. 

Some  of  the  business  firms  above  mentioned  talked  with  other  shippers  and 
endeavored  to  secure  a  cargo  for  us.  Practically  no  coal  was  definitely  offered 
except  1,000  tons  of  Somerset  County  coal  at  Curtis  Bay  by  the  Gibson  &  Wright 
Co.  The  price  on  this  was  $10  per  ton  at  the  mines.  Seleeman  Sc  Kemball  could 
arrange  with  some  delay  a  cargo  of  high  volatile  coal  at  $10.75  per  ton  at  the 
mines.  The  above  people  agreed  that  to  secure  any  coal  at  this  time  was  most 
(liffloult. 

!  also  endeavored  to  secure  a  cargo  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York  shipping 
point.s  but  could  find  nothing  available  at  any  price. 

Jerb  Campbell. 

Offices  of  Board  of  Trustees  Boston  Ele\-.\ted  Railway  Co., 

Boston,  August  n,  1920. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Tenney, 

Boston,  Mass. 

r)EAR  Mr.  Tenney  :  Confirming  telephone  conversation  of  the  16th  Instant,  we 
are  having  considerable  difficulty  in  securing  cargo  of  coal  for  steamship 
Everett,  capacity  7,300  tons,  which  steamer  reported  for  loading  at  Hampton 
Roads  August  3. 

We  Inquired  of  the  following  parties  for  price  to  furnish  all  or  any  part  of 
cargo:  New  River  Coal  Co.,  Eastern  Coal  &  Export  Co.,  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  & 
Export  Co.,  Coaie  &  Co.,  Virginia  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
Gulf  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  West  Virginia  Coal  Co.,  W.  E.  Deegans  Coal  Co., 
Lake  &  Export  Coal  Corporation,  Raleigh  Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  Interstate  Coal 
&  Dock  CoriK)ratlon,  Consolidated  Coal  Co.»  and  Weston-Dodson  Co.  Also  job- 
bers and  parties  In  Boston  representing  coal  companies. 

The  only  offers  we  have  from  above  inquiries  is  the  Raleigh  Smokeless  Fuel 
Co.,  who  offer  cargo  at  $20.75  to  $21.50  per  gross  ton  f.  o.  b.  Hampton  Roads, 
and  1,500  tons  by  the  Wcston-Dodson  Co.,  at  $12  gross  ton  f.  o.  b.  Hampton 
Roads.    The  Weston-Dodson  offer  we  accepted. 

We  purchased  from  George  E.  Warren  Co.  to  be  loaded  at  Lilly  No.  2  mine, 
Lilly,  Pa.,  7  cars  per  day,  and  from  Hughes  No.  2  mine,  South  Forks,  Pa., 
3  cars  per  day  for  transshipment  at  South  Amboy  piers.  Annroval  was  re- 
ceived for  this  amount  per  day  or  60  cars  per  week,  but  I  am  in  receipt  of 
advice  this  a.  m.  from  George  E.  Warren  Co.,  stating  that  they  are  just  in 
receipt  of  notice  from  the  shipper  that  the  number  of  cars  has  been  reduced 
to  30  cars  per  week  for  transshipment  from  South  Amboy. 

Our  plants  are  laid  out  principally  to  receive  coal  by  water,  and  we  estimate 
our  consumption  as  318,000  net  tons  pe;^  annum.  We  have  chartered  steamship 
Everett — ^approximately  7,300  tons  capacity — to  transport  our  requirements,  as 
our  facilities  for  handling  coal  via  rail  are  very  limited  and  expensive.  We 
discharge  steamship  Everett  in  24  hours,  and  when  the  steamer  is  loaded 
promptly  we  are  in  position  to  make  one  round  trip  per  week,  and  this  steamer 
will  transport  our  requirements  Tor  one  year. 

You  will  note  this  steamer  has  now  been  detained  at  Hampton  Roads.  14  days 
awaiting  cargo,  and  during  that  Interval  had  we  been  able  to  secure  coal  at  a 
reasonable  price  we  would  have  transported  approximately  15,000  tons  of  coal. 

As  advised  you  above,  the  only  offer  we  have  received  to  load  this  vessel  is 
'"^20.75  to  $21.50  per  gross  ton,  which  price  we  con  siller  prohibitive. 

From  August  1  to  date  we  have  received  but  48  tons  of  coal,  therefore  It  has 
^een  necessary  to  use  our  reserve  supply  for  or.r  current  requirements,  and  un- 
less we  can  secure  shipments  by  water  from  Hampton  Roads,  Baltimore,  or 
Philadelphia  our  situation  will  be  very  serious  in  a  very  short  time. 

Under  date  of  July  30  we  forwarded  requests  to  40  operators  and  jobbers  for 
proposal  covering  our  requirements  from  August  1  to  April  1 — approximately 
225,000  gross  tons.  The  only  reply  we  received  was  from  a  jobber  whom  T 
understand  represented  exporters  and  the  offer  was  for  a  period  of  12 
months — 200,000  tons — at  $12  per  gross  ton  f.  o.  b.  Hampton  Roads. 
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Thfs  offer  our  trustees  did  not  consider  advisable  to  accept  on  account  of 
price,  and  we  also  felt  there  would  be  some  uncertainty  of  our  receiving  the 
supply,  providing  the  exporters  were  in  &  position  to  dispose  of  the  coal  abroad 
at  a  higher  price. 

I  have  no  doubt  if  the  Attorney  General  would  state  to  the  coal  operators 
what  he  considers  a  fair  price  to  charge  for  domestic  use  we  would  receive 
offers  from  various  operators  that  would  enable  us  to  make  contracts  covering 
our  total  requirements,  and  if  this  matter  can  be  brought  to  the  attenticm 
of  the  Attorney  General  to  secure  prompt  announcement  as  to  what  is  a  fair 
price  the  situation  in  the  Eastern  States  would  be  very  much  improved. 

I  inclose  herewith  copies  of  telegrams  sent  to  J.  M.  Howe,  J.  D,"  A.  Morrow, 
and  C.  M.  Graham  by  the  New  England  Coal  Committee  in  the  endeavor  to 
secure  cargo  of  coal  for  steamship  Everett  The  committee  received  but  one 
response  to  their  telegrams  advising  that  1,700  tons  of  coal  were  held  at  Norfolk 
by  the  three  following  parties.  We  wired  these  parties,  but  to  date  have  re- 
ceived no  response  to  our  inquiry. 

North  Attleboro  Gaslight  Co., 

North  Attleboro,  Mass.,  July  6,  1920. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 

Department  of  Public  Utilities. 

Gentlemen  :  Answering  your  inquiry  of  July  1,  1920. 

1.  Question.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  months  of  April 
and  May,  respectively,  1919? 

Answer.  The  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  months  of  April  and  May,  1919,  was 
$7.61. 

2.  Question.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  respectively,  1920? 

Answer.  The  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  months  of  April  and  May,  1920.  vra« 
$8.62;  May,  $10.12. 

3.  Question.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  month  of  Judp. 
1919? 

Answer.  The  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  month  of  June,  1919,  was  $7.61. 

4.  Question.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  month  of  June, 
1920? 

Answer.  The  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  month  of  June,  1920,  was  $11.92. 

5.  Question.  What  were  you  paying  for  coal  on  or  about  July  1, 1919? 
Answer.  We  were  paying  for  coal  on  or  about  July  1.  1919,  $7.61. 

6.  Question.  What  were  you  paying  for  coal  on  or  about  July  1, 1920? 
Answer.  We  were  paying  for  coal  on  or  about  July  1,  1920,  $15.30. 

7.  Question.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  coal  increase  in  the  cost  upon  your 
operating  expense?  ^ 

Answer.  The  effect  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal  upon  our  operating  ex- 
penses is  60  per  cent  increase. 


Very  truly,  yours, 


North  Attleboro  Gaslight  Co.. 
'E.  A.  Codding,  Clerk  of  Directors. 


Virginia  Smokeless  Coal  Co. 

W.  E.  E)p»ANs  Coal  Co. 

Interstate  Coal  &  Dock  Corporation. 

We  have  on  hand  at  the  present  time  approximate'.y  21,000  net  tons  o>al 
stored  as  a  reserve  at  six  different  stations.  Our  average  consumption  is  9«*» 
net  tons  per  day. 

Yours,  truly,  Edward  Mahler, 

Purchasing  .Agent. 


Amesbury  &  Salisbury  Gas  Co., 

Amesbury,  Mass.,  July  7,  19^20. 
Mr.  Andrew  A.  Highlands. 

Secretary  Department  of  Public  Utilities,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  have  gone  over  your  questions  and  answered  them  to  the  1h*s: 
of  our  ability,  taking  in  questions  1  and  2,  the  average  of  the  months  of  Marcli, 
April,  and  May. 
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1.  Question.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  respectively,  1919? 

Answer.  $7.90. 

2.  Question.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  respectively,  1920? 

Answer.  $9.60. 

3.  Question.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  month  of  June»1919? 
Answer.  $10.80. 

4.  Question.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  <!oal  for  the  month  of  June,  1920? 
Answer.  $16.35. 

a.  Question.  What  were  you  paying  for  coal  on  or  about  July  1,  1919? 
Answer.  $10  to  $12. 

6.  Question.  What  were  you  paying  for  coal  on  or  about  July  1,  1920? 
Answer.  In  answer  to  question  6  the  present  price  of  coal  runs  from  $16  to 

^20  and  very  hard  to  get  at  that,  as  none  of  the  dealers  seem  to  be  willing  to 
take  orders  to  ship  coal. 

7.  Question.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  Increase  In  the  cost  of  coal  upon  your 
^>I>eratlng  expenses? 

Answer.  Relative  to  the  effect  of  the  Increase  In  the  cost  of  coal  upon  our 
operating  expenses.  It  Is  estimated  to  be  40  per  cent  of  the  total  expenses.  We 
are  at  the  present  time  getting  $3  to  $3.50  per  thousand  for  our  gas,  and  we 
shall  either  have  to  ask  a  40  per  cent  Increase  or  close  down  our  plant.  Some- 
thing should  be  done  to  relieve  the  situation  in  the  price  of  coal  immediately. 
If  you  are  able  to  help  our  small  company  in  any  way,  please  advise, 
Verj'  respectfully,  yours, 

Amesbijuy  &  SALisBiiBY  Gas  Co., 
By  John  A.  McCabthy^ 

Suuerintendent. 

Offices  of  the  Bo.\bd  of  Tbustebs, 

Boston  Eijivated  Railway  Co., 

Boston,  July  7,  1920. 
Mr.  Alt  DREW  A.  Highlands, 

Secretary  Department  of  Public  Utilities,  Boston,  Mass. 

Deab  Sib  :  Replying  to  your  questionnaire  of  July  1,  1920,  with  reference  to 
the  cost  of  coal  used  by  this  company,  I  would  report  as  follows,  the  price  I  am 
•quoting  being  the  cost  alongside  the  wharf  at  Boston : 

1.  Question.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for. the  months  of  April  and 
May,  respectively,  1919? 

Answer.  April,  1919,  $5.46 ;  May,  1919,  $5.86. 

2.  Question.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  months  of  April 
41  nd  May,  respectively,  1920? 

Ansfwer.  April,  1920,  $8.48;  May,  1920,  $8.54. 

3.  Question.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  month  of  June, 
1919? 

Answer.  June,  1919,  $5.28. 

4.  Question.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  month  of  June, 
1920? 

Answer.  June,  1920,  $10.44. 

5.  Question.  What  were  you  paying  for  coal  on  or  about  July  1,  1919? 
Answer.  July  1,  1919,  $5.28. 

6.  Question.  What  were  you  paying  for  coal  on  or  about  July  1,  1920? 
Answer.  July  1,  1920,  $10.44. 

7.  Question.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  Increase  in  the  cost  of  coal  upon  your 
operating  expenses? 

Answer.  Our  operating  expenses  for  the  month  of  May,  1920,  increased  ap- 
proximately $55,600,  as  compared  with  the  month  of  May,  1919,  due  to  the 
difference  in  our  costs  for  the  two  months. 

I  trust  that  the  above  information  will  be  adequate  for  your  purpose. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  H.  MoBAN,  General  Auditor. 

Edison  Electbic  Illuminating  Co.  of  Boston,  * 

Boston,  July  7,  1920. 

Average  cost  of  coal  per  long  ton  delivered  to  boilers: 

1,  Question.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  months  of  April 
and  May,  respectively,  1919? 
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Answer.  $7,400  and  $7,197. 

3.  Question.  'What  was  yonr  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  month  ot  JaDe^ 
1919? 

Answer.  $7,010. 

4.  Question.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  month  ot  June, 
1920? 

Answer.  $11,228. 

5.  Question.  What  were  you  paying  for  coal  on  or  about  July  1,  1919? 
Answer.  $6,889. 

6.  Question.  What  were  you  paying  for  coal  on  or  about  July  1,  1920? 
Answer.  Some  of  the  July,  1920,  coal  cost  as  high  as  $21.18. 

7.  Question.  What  is  the  efTect  of  the  increase  in  t))e  cost  of  coal  upon  your 
operating  exp^ise? 

Answer.  For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  the  increaseil  cost  amounted  to- 
$1,415,048.10. 


Salem  Gaslight  Co., 
SaTeniy  Mass.,  July  9,  1920, 
Mr.  Andrew  A.  Highlands, 

Secretary  Department  of  Public  Vtilities,  Boat  on.  Mass, 

Deab  Sie:  Referring  to  the  questions  asketl  on  your  circular  of  July   1,  we 
would  answer  in  this  order : 

1.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  months  of  April  ancl   May, 
respectively,  1919? 

Answer.  $7.24. 

2.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  months  of  April  and    ^lay, 
respectively.  1920? 

Answer.  $9.23. 

3.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  month  of  June,  1919? 
Answer.  $7.34. 

4.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  mouth  of  June,  1920? ' 
Answer.  $12. 

7.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  Increase  in  the  cost  of  coal  upon  your  operating 
expense? 

Answer.  Increase  in  cost  adds  $51,000  to  operating  expense,  which  cKiuals  1^ 
cents  per  thousand  sold. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

John  S.  Tudbury,  Manager. 

Beverly  Gas  &  Electric  Co., 

Beverly,  Mass,,  July  7,  1920, 
Department  Public  Utilities, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Attention  Mr.  A.  A.  Highlands. 

Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  letter  of  July  1,  we  are  inclosing  schedule  show- 
ing cost  of  our  gas  coal  and  steam  coal. 

Our  estimated  consumption  this  coming  year  will  be  6.072  gross  tons  steant 
coal  and  5,313  gross  tons  gas  coal. 

Replying  to  question  No.  7,  as  to  the  effect  of  Increased  cost  of  coal.  It  is 
necessary  to  make  an  estimate.  First,  taking  the  gas  coal,  we  expect  to  bay 
some  outside  coal  at  much  higher  prices  than  the  July  1  price,  because  the 
company  with  whom  we  have  contracts  state  they  are  unable  to  deliver  inf>re 
than  60  per  cent  of  their  contract.  Using  July  1,  1920,  prices,  however,  as 
compared  with  June  1,  1919,  our  gas-coal  expense  would  increase  $12379.25). 

In  regard  to  the  steam  coal,  we  hope  we  will  not  have  to  pay  July  1  prices 
all  the  year,  but  If  we  should  the  increased  cost  of  53^13  tons  at  this  price 
over  June,  1919,  price  is  $71,327.70. 

In  our  gas-coal  estimate  we  have  not  allowed  any  credit  from  the  increased 
price  of  coke,  because  practically  all  our  coke  is  used  in  our  water-gas  plant. 
and  there  would  be  simply  an  increased  credit  to  the  coal-gas  operating  and 
an  increased  charge  to  the  water-gas  operating,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
increase  in  net  receipts  from  coke  to  offset  the  increased  cost  of  the  coal. 

Trusting  this  will  give  you  the  information  desired,  I  am, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

C.  K.  Prichard,  Treasurer. 
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Beverly  Qas  &  Electric  Co., 

July  6,  1920. 

1.  Question.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  months  of  April 
and  May,  respectively,  1919? 

Answer.  Gas  coal,  April,  $9.20;  May,  $8.20;  steam  coal,  April,  $10;  May, 
$8.35. 

2.  Question.  What  was  your  average  coast  of  coal  for  the  months  of  April 
and  May,  respectively,  1920? 

Answer.  Gas  coal,  April,  $7.61;  May,  $8.47;  steam  coal,  April,  $12.41;  May, 
$14.37. 

8.  Question.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  foi;  the  month  of  June, 
1920? 

Answer.  Gas  coal,  June,  $7.00 ;  steam  coal,  June,  $8.85. 

4.  Qnestton.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  month  of  June, 
1919? 

Answer.  Gas  coal,  June,  $9.93;  steam  coal,  June,  $17.33. 

5.  Qaestion.  What  were  you  paying  for  coal  on  or  about  July  1,  1919? 
Answer. 

6.  Qaestion.  What  were  you  paying  for  coal  on  or  about  July  1,  1920? 
Answer.  Gas  coal,  July,  $9.93 ;  steam  coal,  July,  $18.45. 

7.  Question.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal  upon  your 
operating  expense? 

Answer.  Using  July  1,  1920,  prices,  as  compared  with  June  1,  1919,  gas-coal 
expense  would  increase  $12,379.29 ;  steam  coal  would  increase  $71,327.70. 


Braintbee  Electric  Light  Department, 

East  Braintree,  Mass.,  July  8,  1920. 

Department  of  Public  Utiijties, 

State  HousCf  Boston,  Mass. 

Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  circular  letter  of  July  1,  1920,  I  would  reply 
to  your  seven  inquiries  as  follows : 

1 .  Question.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  months  of  April  and 
Msiy,  respectively,  1919? 

Answer.  $7.05,  gross  ton. 

2.  Question.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  respectively,  1920? 

Answer.  $7.90  gross  ton. 

3.  Question.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  month  of  June,  1919? 
Answer.  $7.05. 

4.  Question.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  month  of  June,  1920? 
Answer.  $14. 

5.  Question.  What  were  you  paying  for  coal  on  or  about  July  1,  1919? 
Answer.  $7.05. 

6.  Question.  What  were  you  paying  for  coal  on  or  about  July  1,  1920? 
Answer.  $14. 

7.  Question.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal  upon  your 
operating  expense? 

Answer.  Increased,  approximately,  $350  per  week. 
Yours,  truly, 

E.  B.  Lawbence,  Manager. 

Boston,  Revere  Beach  &  Lynn  Railroad, 

Boston,  July  5,  1920. 
ANDREW  A.  Highlands, 

Secretary  Department  of  Public  UtilitieH. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  on  July  3  of  your  circular 
inquiry  of  the  1st  instant  requesting  information  of  coal  costs  and  reply  thereto 
as  follows :  All  these  prices  and  costs  are  on  the  wharf  at  the  terminal  in  East 
Boston. 

1.  Question.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  months  of  April  and 
^fav    resnectlvelv   1919^ 

Answer.  Cost  April,  1919,  $8.22 ;  cost  May,  1919,  $8.10. 

2.  Question.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  respectively,  1920? 
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Answer.  Cost  April,  1920,  $12.19;  cost  May,  1920,  $8.10. 

3.  Question.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  month  of  June,  1919? 
Answer.  Cost  June,  1919,  $8  37.  ' 

4.  Question.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  month  of  June,  1920? 
Answer.  Cost,  June,  1920,  $17.60. 

5.  Question.  What  were  you  paying  for  coal  on  or  about  July  1,- 1919? 
Answer.  Cost,  July,  1919,  $8.65. 

6.  Question.  What  were  you  paying  for  coal  on  or  about  July  1,  1920? 
Answer.  Cost,  July,  1920,  $18.75. 

7.  Question.  What  Is  the  effect  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal  upon  your 
operating  expense? 

Answer.  At  this  season  of  the  year  we  bum  daily  about  100  tons,  making 
our  fuel  cost  alone  about  $30,000  a  month  more  than  one  year  ago,  and  at 
present  prices  about  $300,000  a  year  mone  than  one  year  ago. 

Point  Shirley  Street  Railway  Co.  is  storage-battery  service  using  gas  for 
power. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

MELvnv  O.  Adams,  PreHdcni. 

Cambridge  Gas  Light  Co., 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  July  ^,  J920. 
Depabtmevt  of  Public  Utilities, 

Boston,  Mass, 

Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  July  1  in  relation  to  information 
desired  by  James  J.  Storrow,  Esq.,  fuel  administrator,  we  beg  to  submit  the 
following : 

1.  Question.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  respectively,  1919? 

Answer.  Average  cost  coal  April,  1919,  $6,464;  May,  1919,  $7,056. 

2.  Question.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  respectively,  1920? 

Answer.  Average  cost  coal  April,  1920,  $7.769 ;  May,  $10.0746. 

3.  Question.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  month  of  June,  1919? 
Answer.  Average  cost  coal  June,  1919,  $6,943. 

4.  Question.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  month  of  June,  1920? 
Answer.  Average  cost  coal  June,  1920  (estimated),  $13.3342. 

5.  Question.  What  were  you  paying  for  coal  on  or  about  July  1,  191^? 
Answer.  Average  cost  coal  July,  1919,  $6.80. 

6.  Question.  What  were  you  paying  for  coal  on  or  about  July  1,  1920? 
Answer.  During  the  latter  part  of  June  and  so  far  in  July  we  bave  been 

compelled  to  pay  from  $16.83  to  $17.44  for  coal  to  be  delivered  in  July,  an 
average  price  of  practically  $17  per  ton. 

7.  Question.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal  upon  your 
operating  expense? 

Answer.  The  increased  cost  between  July,  1919,  and  July,  1920,  Is  $10.20  per 
ton ;  taking  11,000  cubic  feet  as  the  yield  of  gas  per  ton  of  coal,  this,  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  receipts  from  residuals,  makes  an  increase  in  cost 
per  thousand  of  93  cents,  or  9.3  cents  per  hundred. 
Trusting  that  the  above  information  Is  what  you  desire,  we  remain. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Karl  S.  Babnes,  Vice  PreHdent. 


Boston  &  Albany  Railroad, 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  6,  1920. 
Mr.  A.  A.  Highlands, 

Secretary  Department  of  Public  Utilities,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir  :  Replying  to  your  circular  letter  of  the  1st  instant  relative  to  f ael 
costs  for  various  periods,  the  following  is  the  situation  as  far  as  the  Boston  & 
Albany  Railroad  is  concerned. 

1.  Question.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  respectively,  1919? 

Answer.  Average  cost  of  coal  (net  ton)  for  April  and  May,  1919,  baaed  on 
"^^l  consumed,  April,  $5.671 ;  May,  $5,699. 
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1  Question.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  months  of  Apiil 
iod  llay.  respectively,  ld20? 

Answer.  Average  cost  of  coal  (net  ton)  for  April  and  May,  1920,  based  on 
f&A  consumed,  April,  $7.242 ;  May,  $8,110. 

3.  Question.  What  was  yonr  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  month  of  June,  1919? 
.Uiswer.  Average  cost  of  coal  (net  ton)  for  June,  1919,  based  on  fuel  con- 
sumed, June,  $5,201. 

<Tfae  above  figures  include  cost  of  putting  on  tenders.) 

4.  Question.  WTiat  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  month  of  June,  1920? 
Answer.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  accurate  figures  at  this  time  as  to 

iiertge  cost  for  coal  for  June,  1920,  but  this  information  will  be  furnished  as 
^»D  as  available. 

").  Qn^tion.  What  were  you  paying  for  coal  on  or  about  July  1,  1919? 

Answer.  Cost  of  coal  per  net  ton  at  the  mines  in  July,  1919,  was  $2.50  in 
the  Clearfield  district  and  $2.75  in  the  Pocahontas  district. 

5.  Question.  What  were  you  paying  for  coal  on  or  about  July  1,  1920? 
Answer.  Cost  of  coal  per  net  ton  at  the  mines  at  present  on  contract  basis 

rjries  from  $3.10  to  $4.25,  but  very  little  of  this  coal  is  being  received.  For 
^«>r  coal  we  are  pnying  from  $8  to  $9  net  ton  at  the  mines  for  rail  coal  and 
fl"!  or  more  alon^de  for  water-borne  coal. 

7.  Question.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal  upon  your 
*r* rating  expense? 

Answer.  The  total  cost  of  fuel  (cost  on  tender)  consumed  in  May,  1919,  was 

5313^34.76,  as  against  $618,469.40  in  1920,  an  increase  of  approximately  97  per 

'Hit.    The  expenditures  for  fuel  in  May,  1919,  amounted  to  about  16  per  cent 

f^i  our  total  operating  expenses,  while  In  1920  this  item  was  nearly  25  per  cent. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

H.  M.  BiscoB,  Vice  President, 


Old  Colony  Gas  Co., 
East  Braintree,  Mass,,  July  6,  1920, 
I^ARTMENT  OF  Public  Utilities, 

Statehause,  Boston,  Mass, 

•Jestixmen  :  Replying  to  your  request  of  July  1  In  regard  to  information  of 
fe'ir  wal  costs,  we  desire  to  submit  the  following  information : 

We  assume  that  you  want  information  in  regard  to  generator  fuel  and  we 
m*  giving  you  our  generator  fuel  figures.  We  were  using  anthracite  until 
Jane  1, 1919,  at  which  time  we  were  able  to  purchase  coke  somewhat  cheaper, 
irnl  vre  therefore  changed  to  coke  at  that  time.  The  spring,  however,  we  have 
^n  endeavoring  to  change  back  to  anthracite  coal,  but  as  we  were  not  a  cus- 
I'mer  of  the  coal  company  last  year  this  has  been  very  difllcult.  We  believe 
^ku  we  are  now  reinstatetl,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  anthracite 
Birough,  though  we  hope  to  be  able  to  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  figures  which  you  request  are  as  follows : 

1.  Question.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  months  of  April  and 
Way,  respectively,  1919? 

Answer.  Average  cost  in  gross  tons  of  coal  delivered  in  our  bins  for  months 
»f  April  and  May,  1919,  anthracite,  $10.43. 

i  Question.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  months  of  April  and 
fciv,  respectively.  1920? 

Answer.  Average  cost  In  gross  tons  of  coal  delivered  in  our  bins  for  months 
^  April  and  May,  1920,  coke,  $14.45. 

3.  Question.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  month  of  June. 

felO? 

Answer.  Average  cost  in  gross  tons  of  coal  delivered  in  our  bins  for  June, 
1519,  coke,  $8.90. 

4-  Question.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  month  of  June, 
I52JJ? 

Answer.  Average  cost  in  gross  tons  of  coal  delivered  in  our  bins  for  June, 
Kr2f),  coke.  $20.15. 

•^  Question.  What  were  you  paying  for  coal  on  or  about  July  1,  1919? 

Answer.  What  we  were  paying  for  coal  about  July  1,  1919,  coke,  $8.90. 

0.  Question.  What  were  you  paying  for  coal  on  or  about  July  1,  1920? 

Answer.  What  we  were  paying  for  coal  about  July  1,  1920,  coke,  $20.15. 

T.  Question.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  increase  In  the  cost  of  coal  upon  v'*"'' 
>r*rating  expense? 
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Answer.  The  effect  of  tliese  Increases  on  our  operating  expenses:  The  cost 
of  the  generator  fuel  for  the  month  of  June,  1919,  was  $0,139  per  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  gas  made!  We  have  not  yet  the  exact  figures  for  the  month  of 
June,  1920,  but,  basing  our  results  on  our  present  costs,  the  generator  fuel 
figure  will  probably  be  26.6  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas  made. 

If  you  wish  further  information,  or  wish  a  similar  set  of  figures  for  bitu- 
minous, kindly  advise  us. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

Old  Colony  Gas  Co. 
E.  M.  Fabnswobth, 

Vice  PreHdeni. 


Charleston  Gas  &  Electbic  Co., 

Boston,  Mass^  July  7,  X920. 
Depabtment  of  Public  Utilities, 

Statehouse,  Boston,  Mass, 

Gentlemen:  Yours  of  July  1  was  received,  and  I  proceed  to  answer  your 
questions  in  detail. 

1.  Question,  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  months  of  April 
and  May,  respectively,  1919? 

Answer.  Average  cost  of  coal  used  April,  1919,  $8.38;  May,  1919,  $7.09. 

2.  Question.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  months  of  April 
and  May,  respectively,  1920? 

Answer.  Average  cost  of  coal  used  April,  1920,  $7.45;  May,  1920,  $9.58. 

3.  Question.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  used  for  the  month  of 
June,  1919? 

Answer.    Average  cost  of  coal  used  June,  1919,  $7.09. 

4.  Question.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  used  for  the  month  of 
June,  1920? 

Answer.  Average  cost  of  coal  used  June,  1920,  $12.15. 

5.  Question.  What  were  you  paying  for  coal  on  or  about  July  1,  1919? 
Answer.  Average  cost  of  coal  alongside  delivered  June,  1919,  $6.94. 

6.  Question.  What  were  you  paying  for  coal  on  or  about  July  1, 1920? 
Answer.  Average  cost  of  coal  alongside  delivered  June,  1920,  $11.98. 

7.  Question.  What  is  the  eftect  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal  upon  your 
operating  expense? 

Answer.  It  increases  our  cost  per  thousand  feet  of  gas  by  approximately 
10  cents  for  every  dollar  raise  In  the  cost  of  coal.  Our  cost  of  coal  used  in 
June,  1920,  was  higher  than  the  cost  of  coal  delivered  alongside  because  thi* 
most  expensive  coal  we  got  was  of  such  poor  quality  that  it  is  our  interest  Xo 
use  it  up  without  delay. 

Hoping  that  these  answers  may  be  satisfactory  and  apologizing  for  the  long 
delay,  I  remain, 

Yours,  respectfully, 

S.  J.  FOWUCR, 
Treasurer,  Charlestotcn  Oas  rf  Electric  Co. 


[New  Bneland  Investment  &  Security  Co.;  Worcester  Consolidated  Street  RaUway  Co.: 
Springfield  Street  Railway  Co. ;  Milford,  Attleboro  &  Woonsocket  Street  Railway  Co. : 
Interstate  Consolidated  Street  Railway  Co.;  Attleboro  Branch  Railroad  Co.] 

Springfield,  Mass.,  July  9,  J9S0. 
Mr.  Andrew  A,  Highlands, 

Secretary  Department  of  Public  Utilities, 

Statehouse,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir:  Complying  with  your  request  of  July  1,  I  give  you  below  the  in- 
formation requested  by  James  J.  Storrow,  Esq.,  fuel  administrator  of  th»» 
Commonwealth : 

1.  Question.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  months  of  Apri'. 
and  May,  respectively,  1919? 

Answer,  Springfield  Street  Railway  Co. :  Month  of  April,  1919,  average  oi>5' 
gross  ton,  $7.46;  month  of  May,  3919,  average  cost  gross  ton,  $7.46.  AVorcestei 
Consolidated  Street  Railway  Co. :  Month  of  April,  1919,  average  cost  gross  ti»x). 
^.18;  month  of  May,  1919,  average  cost  per  gross  ton,  .^.31.    Mllfortl,  Attl*> 
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boro  &  Woonsocket  Street  Railway  Co.:  Month  of  April,  1919,  average  cost 
erwa  ton,  $9.17 ;  May,  $9.17. 

2.  Qaestion.  Wbat  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  months  of  April  and 
Jlay  resqKctlvely,  1920? 

.Uiswer.  Springfield  Street  Railway  Co. :  Month  of  April,  1920,  average  cost 
zniss  ton,  $7.84;  May,  $7.84.  Worcester  Consolidated  Street  Railway  Co.; 
Month  of  April,  1920,  average  cost  gross  ton,  $7.71 ;  May,  $8.54.  Mllford,  Attle> 
boro  &  Woonaocket  Street  Railway  Co.:  Month  of  April,  1920,  average  cost 
gross  ton.  $7.38;  May,  $7.45. 

3.  Question.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  month  of  June,  1919? 
Answer.  Springfield  Street  Railway  C-o.,  month  of  June,  1919,  average  cost 

sToss  ton,  $7.46;  Worcester  Consolidated  Street  Railway  Co.,  month  of  June, 
j919,  average  cost  gross  ton,  $7.59;  Mllford,  Attleboro  A  Woonsocket  Street 
Railway  Co.,  month  of  June,  1919,  average  cost  gross  ton,  $8uS9. 

4.  Question.  What  was  your  average  cost  of  coal  for  the  month  of  Jun6, 1920? 
Answer.  Springfield  Street  Railway  Co.,  month  of  June,  1920,  average  cost 

jntiss  ton  (estimated),  $8.24;  Worcester  Consolidated  Street  Railway  Co.,  month 
of  June,  1920,  average  cost  gross  ton  (estimated),  $8.00;  Milford,  Attleboro  & 
Woonsocket  Street  Railway  Co.,  month  of  June,  1920,  average  cost  gross  ton, 

5.  (Question.  What  were  you  paying  for  coal  on  or  about  July  1,  1919? 
Answer,  Springfield  Street  Railway  Co.,  cost  of  coal  received  during  July, 

1919,  $7.01;  Worcester  (Ik)nsolidated  Street  Railway  Co.,  cost  of  coal  received 
dnrlng  July,  1919,  $7.06 ;  Milford,  Attleboro  &  Woonsocket  Street  Railway  Co., 
cost  of  coal  received  during  July,  1919.  $7.21. 

6.  (Question.  What  were  you  paying  for  coal  on  or  about  July  1,  1920? 
Answer.  Springfield  Street  Railway  Co. :  Last  anthracite  coal  bought  In  May, 

1920,  at  $15.68;  last  bituminous  coal  bought  September,  1919,  at  $7.01.  Wor- 
cester Ctmsolldated  Street  Railway  Co. :  Last  bituminous  coal  bought  in  June, 
1920,  $8.65.  Mllford,  Attleboro  &  Woonsocket  Street  Railway  CJo.:  Cost  of 
't>al  received  during  July,  1920,  $10.20 ;  last  coal  bought  in  June.  1920,  $15.80. 

7.  Question.  What  Is  the  effect  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal  upon  your 
operating  exxiense? 

Answer.  Springfield  Street  Railway  Co.:  Total  for  year  1919,  910,99  tons; 
cost,  $6,860.19.    Worcester  Consolidated  Street  Railway  Co.:  Total  for  year 
1919,  19,046.3  tons ;  cost,  $145,857.85.     Mllford,  Attleboro  &  Woonsocket  Street 
Railway  Co. :  Total  for  year  1919,  2,730.7  tons;  cost,  $22,513.85.  ^ 
Yours,  very  truly, 

C.  V.  Wood, 
President  Springfield  street  Railtcay  Co, 

Mr.  Nichols.  Now,  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  Borden  Covel,  chairman 
of  the  New  England  Co^l  Committee. 

STATEMEHT  OF  ME.  BOBBEN  COVEL,  CHAIRMAN,  NEW  ENGLANB 
COAL  COMMITTEE,  141  MILK  STBEET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  Covel,  Mr.  Chairman,  early  last  summer  the  supply  of 
bituminous  coal  in  New  England  became  so  low  and  so  alarming  that 
through  repeated  conferences  in  different  parts  of  the  East  here 
^^emce  Order  No.  11  was  obtained  by  the  National  Coal  Association. 
This  order,  as  you  know,  was  to  increase  the  flow  of  coal  to  New  Eng- 
land. That  increase  in  coal,  naturally,  had  to  come  via  tidewater,  as 
we  already  were  congested  at  the  all-rail  gateways  with  coal  and  other 
freight.  I'his  increase  was  figured  to  be  about  250,000  to  300,000  tons 
a  month,  and  was  to  come  from  the  ports  of  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  Hampton  Roads,  divided  pro  rata  with  the  different 
roads,  and  figured  out  as  best  it  could  be  as  to  how  much  each  road 
should  ship  on  this  order. 

When  the  National  Coal  Association  obtained  this  order  they  asked 
tbe  people  in  New  England  to  cooperate  toward  a  better  carrying 
^'Ut  of  the  order,  and  the  New  England  Coal  Committee  was  formed. 
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This  committee  consists  of  a  representative  of  the  New  England 
railroads,  a  representative  of  the  public  utilities  here,  a  representative 
of  Mr.  James  J.  Storrow,  our  fuel  administrator,  and  two  coal  men 
who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  handling  of  coal  between  these 
different  piers  and  New  England.  The  committee  has  an  ofEce  at  15 
Exchange  Street,  in  Boston,  and  it  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  J.  P. 
Collins,  who  previously  was  with  the  New  England  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration. We  have  a  full  force  of  clerks,  statisticians,  and  keep  all 
kinds  of  records  as  to  the  inflow  of  spot  coal  into  this  district.  We 
are  in  touch  daily  with  the  agents  at  the  piers  in  New  York — all  the 

fiers  in  New  York — at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Hampton  Roads, 
t  is  the  function  of  the  committee  to  expedite  the  movements  of  this 
Service  Order  No.  11  coal  through  those  ports.  If  there  is  any  con- 
gestion we  are  advised  of  it;  in  fact,  our  records  show  day  by  day 
exactly  how  much  coal  there  is.  We  get  after  either  the  shippers  or 
the  transshippers  of  the  coal  and  tell  them  that  there  is  a  little  coal 
down  there,  and  we  have  got  to  put  a  boat  in,  and  they  have  helped 
us  out  wonderfully  in  moving  that  coal. 

In  many  cases  there  have  been  operators  who  have  been  forced  to 
ship  coal  on  this  service  order  11.  We  have  in  maiiy  cases  put  these 
operators,  who  do  not  know  anything  about  New  laigland  business. 
in  touch  with  New  England  transshippers,  and  we  also  have  helped 
somewhat  with  the  consumers  who  were  short  of  coal,  and  have  been 
endeavoring  to  find  people  to  load  their  boats.  I  think  I  said  before 
that  the  committee  meets  every  day.  I  think  that  about  covers  the 
situation,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  our  end  of  the  line. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Covel,  what  is  your  business? 

Mr.  CovEL.  The  coal  business. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  an  agent  or  an  operator? 

Mr.  Co\T2L.  A  transshipper  from  Hampton  Koads  to  New  England. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  this  order  No.  11  was  to  increase  the 
shipment  of  coal  by  tidewater? 

Mr.  Covel.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  coal  ship- 
ments ? 

Mr.  Covel.  I  do  not  think  you  will  see  much  effect  in  the  month  of 
August  over  the  month  of  July ;  no. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  has  not  been  of  any  real  value? 

Mr.  Covel.  It  has  been  of  value,  certainly ;  but  the  shortage  of  the 
shipments  has  been  due  to  a  lack  of  cars  at  the  other  end. 

The  Chairman.  Cars  are  bringing  in  vast  quantities  of  coal  for 
export.  Why  is  it  not  possible  to  get  more  of  them  for  New 
England? 

Mr.  Covel.  As  I  understand  the  order,  sir,  this  coal  is  apportioned 
among  the  different  mines  on  a  certain  basis  pro  rata.  You  are  talk- 
ing about  the  heavy  exports ;  I  think  you  will  find  that  there  was  a 
large  accumulation  of  coal  shipped  in  July,  which  hung  over  int<» 
August.  As  you  understand,  in  the  tidewater  business,  coal  is  not 
figured  as  being  shipped  anywhere  until  it  is  dumped  into  a  vessel. 
It  leaves  the  mines  to-day ;  it  may  not  reach  tidewater  until  next 
week;  and  then  the  tonnage  begins.  It  is  dumped  that  day  into  a 
boat  for  New  England  or  into  a  boat  offshore.  Coal  that  was  shipped 
ast  several  days  in  July  did  not  reach  tidewater  until   August. 
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and  it  is  included  in  the  August  tonnages.  I  have  not  the  figures, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  the  August  exports  have  been  so  much  in 
excess  of  July.  I  should  say  they  possibly  were  less,  but  I  do  not 
know. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  that  order  No.  11  might  show, 
when  the  figures  for  August  are  made  up,  that  you  are  getting  more 
coal  via  the  water  route  into  New  England  than  in  July? 

Mr.  Co\t:l.  I  should  think  we  are  getting  substantially  the  same; 
yes^  sir.  We  have  had  one  difficulty  this  month.  Last  week  for 
8  or  10  days  we  had  a  heavy  fog,  as  you  possibly  know,  and  that  tied 
up  the  movement  of  boats,  particularly  barges,  m  which  a  part  of  the 
loal  is  brought  to  New  England.  Those  barges  are  just  making  in 
from  the  other  end,  and  I  think  the  records  from  last  Thursday  up 
to  to-morrow  will  show  very  heavy  dumping  for  New  Englaiid. 

Mr.  Miller.  Has  there  been  any  movement  on  the  part  of  the  coal 
operators  to  modify  order  No.  11  on  the  ground  that  you  were  not 
buying  the  coal,  and  that  they  could  not  move  the  coal  to  the  docks 
ind  have  it  wait  there  for  you  ?  i 

Mr.  CovEL.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Miller.  So  there  is  no  disposition  not  to  follow  out  that  order 
Hid  to  put  that  coal  on  the  docks  for  your  use? 

Mr.  CovEL.  There  is  the  natural  kick  that  you  get  in  any  line  of 
3usiness  when  a  man  is  forced  to  do  something  that  he  does  not 
»vant  to  do. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  it  is  going,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  CovEL.  Oh,  surely,  it  is  going. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  do  j^ou  pay  for  your  inland  and  ocean  rates 
low? 

Mr.  CovEL.  Ocean  rates  to-day  from  Hampton  Roads  are  2.75  plus 
I  tax  of  3  per  cent.    The  rates  all  rail 

Mr.  MnxER  (interposing).  No ;  I  meaii  what  is  the  rate  from  Poca- 
lontas  to  Hampton  Boads,  for  instance? 

Mr.  CovEL.  $2.88,  with  a  tax. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  the  terminal  charge  is  about  58  cents? 

Mr.  CovEL.  Then  you  have  on  top  of  that  $2.88 — the  freight  from 
lie  mine  to  tidewater — and  from  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston,  for 
nstance,  it  is  $2.75  to-day,  and  a  t^x  of  3  per  cent,  or  8  cents  on  that, 
nd  50  cents  for  insurance  and  terminal  charges.  That  would  cover 
ou  on  the  cars  at  Mystic  Wharf,  for  instance.    That  figures  $6.21. 

Air.  Miller.  And  what  was  that  rate  formerly  ? 

ilr.  CovEL.  Before  this  increase  of  August? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  CovEL.  $5.39  it  averaged  last  week,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  is  the  all-rail  rate  from  the  Clearfield  district 
)  Boston? 

Mr.  CovEL.  $5.04. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  what  was  that  formerly? 

Mr.  CovEL.  $3.34.  ^ 

Mr.  Miller.  So  that  formerly  the  all-rail  rate  was  how  much  ? 

Mr,  CovEL.  $2.05  less  than  the  water  rate. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  how  much  is  it  now  ? 

>Jr.  CovEL.  Eighty-two  cents,  approximately. 
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Mr.  Miller.  Is  there  any  likelihood  of  the  water  rate  being  in- 
creased ? 

Mr.  CovEL.  There  has  been  some  talk  of  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  will  that  make  coal  cost  New  England  from 
now  on— that  ?6.21  ? 

Mr.  CovEL.  That  $6.21  figure  is  a  gross  ton. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  assume  that  is  the  rate  that  New  England  has.  got 
to  pay  for  the  majority  of  its  coal.  Now,  what  is  a  fair  price  for  coal 
at  the  mines? 

Mr.  Covel.  That  is  a  question  that  I  do  not  feel  competent  to 
answer  myself,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  has  been  testified  before  the  committee  as  being 
somewhere  between  $3.50  and  $4.  Assuming  that  it  is  $4  at  the 
mines 

Mr.  CovEL  (interposing).  I  think  the  man  that  testified  to  that 
made  a  low  figure.  I  should  say  that  a  fair  price  would  be  $6  to  $7 
per  net  ton  at  the  mines.  Six  dollars  and  twenty-one  cents  would  l)e 
approximately  $13  on  the  cars  at  Mystic  Wharf. 

Mr.  Miller.  $13  for  the  New  England  supply  ? 

Mr.  CovEL.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  A  witness  who  testified  a  moment  ago  says  that 
the  price  for  gas  coal  was  $3.50  and  for  steam  coal  $3.75  at  the  mines. 

Mr.  CovEL.  Is  not  that  possibly  on  Service  Order  No.  9? 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  contract  price  made  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  CovEL.  That  was  a  year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  this  spring. 

Mr.  Covel.  I  mean  that  was  last  year'^s  business. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  that  was  a  contract  made  in  March  or  April 
of  this  year  for  this  year's  business. 

Mr.  CovEL.  Up  to  next  April  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  $3.50  for  gas  coal  and  $3.75  for  steam  coal : 
and  that  is  in  line  with  prices  quoted  to  us  by  everybody  else. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  mieht  interest  you  to  know  that  the  committee 
received  information  from  one  of  the  largest  operators  the  other  day 
that  he  mined  a  million  and  a  half  tons  from  the  1st  of  January  to 
the  1st  of  August  and  sold  it  at  $3.20  a  ton,  and  he  also  mined  300,00<'^ 
tons  in  July  and  sold  it  at  an  average  of  $3.80. 

I  think  tne  same  witness  said  that  around  $4  was  a  fair  price  at  the 
mine. 

Mr.  Covel.  Taking  $4  a  net  ton,  that  would  be  $4.48  ^^oss^  and 
that  would  be  about  $10.60  or  $10.70  on  the  cars  at  Mystic  Wliarf. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  was  a  minimum  price  paid  before  the  war  by 
New  England  industries? 

Mr.  CovEh.  Oh,  around  $4  on  the  cars  at  Mystic  Wharf. 

Mr.  Miller.  Then  there  is  an  advance  of  at  least  $6  to  the  New 
England  industries  to-day? 

Mr.  Co\TEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Can  the  industries  stand  that  ? 

Mr.  CovEL.  Of  course  they  can  not  stand  it.  We  can  not  afford  to 
bring  in  raw  material  to  compete  with  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  asked  you  the  cost  of  shipping*coal  by 
the  rail  and  water  route  and  the  price  of  coal  at  the  mines,  and  vrt» 
have  agreed  between  ourselves  that  it  would  be  about  ten  dollars  and 
some  cents? 
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Mr.  CovEL.  Yes. 

The  Chaibkan.  What  proportion  of  the  coal  that  comes  by  the 
water  route  is  sold  at  that  figure?  In  other  words,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  alai^  proportion  of  the  coal  coming  by  the  water  route  is  spot 
coal  and  is  very  much  higher  than  that  figure  ? 

Mr.  CoTEL.  1 4should  say  just  the  opposite,  Senator.  I  should  say 
that  most  of  the  coal  that  is  coming  by  water  is  contract  ooal. 

The  Chaibmak.  What  percentage  of  the  coal  coming  by  the  water 
route  is  sold  under  spot  prices  and  what  percentage  under  contract 
prices? 

Mr.  CovEL.  That  would  be  very  hard  to  say,  except  generally.  I 
should  say  that  probably  80  per  cent  of  the  water  coal  is  contract 
coal. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  it  in  May,  June,  and  July  ? 

Mr.  CovEL.  We  were  not  doing  as  well  then. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  there  was  a  larger  proportion  of 
sfiot  coal? 

Mr.  CovEii.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  In  any  one  month  did  the  spot  coal  run  as  high 
as  60  per  cent  of  the  total  coming  by  the  water  route? 

Mr.  Covel.  I  would  have  to  guess  at  it,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and 
fiilv. 

Sir,  Covel.  I  should  say  it  was  worse. 

The  Chairman.  You  should  say  what? 

Mr.  Covel.  I  should  say  it  was  60  per  cent,  yes,  in  any  of  those 
months. 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  of  coal  being  refused  under 
contract  by  those  who  had  made  contracts  to  deliver  it,  and  yet  the 
same  party  sellinff  that  coal  for  spot  coal  ? 

Mr.  Covel.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  case  in  my  business.  I 
handle  entirely  Hampton  Boads  coal,  and  mine  is  all  contract 
business. 

The  Chairman.  You  personally  have  not  handled  any  spot  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Covel.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  coal-mine  owner? 

Mr.  Covel.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  transshipper  from  Hampton  Roads; 
a  wholesaler  in  New  England. 

The  Chairman.  Then  neither  you  personally  nor  your  concern 
has^tten  any  of  this  soft  money  that  has  been  going  around  ? 

Mr.  Covel.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  sir.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  Covel.  Not  at  all,  Senator. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Now  we  will  have  Mr.  E.  G.  Mahler,  purchasing 
agent  of  the  Boston  Elevated. 

STATEHEITT  OF  MB.  E.  0.  MAHLEB,  PUBCHASnrO  AGEIIT,  BOSTON 

ELEVATED  STSTEH,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mahler,  you  are  purchasing  agent,  I  believe, 
of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railroad  system 

Mr.  Mahler.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  under  your  supervision  the  pur- 
chasing of  the  coal  for  that  system  ? 
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]Mr.  Mahler.  Yes. 

The  CHAiRMJkX.  What  are  the  needs  of  your  companj  dariii^  a 
year?    How  mnch  coal  do  you  consume? 

Mr.  Maht.ct.  We  estimate  about  300,000  to  325,000  tons.  A  good 
deal  would  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  coal. 

The  Chajrmax.  Do  you  make  contracts  for  that  every  spring? 

Mr.  Mahijul  Every  year,  usually.  Our  last  contract  was  for  five 
years,  and  it  expired  the  1st  of  August  of  this  year,  since  which  time 
we  have  been  unable  to  make  any  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  The  coal  operators  will  not  make  contracts  witli 
you  now? 

Mr.  Mahler.  No.  We  sent  out  a  request  to  about  40  operators 
and  operators'  agents  and  received  a  reply  from  one  jobber,  and  he 
represented  some  exporters  in  New  York,  offering  us  tonnage  for 
$12  a  ton,  but  we  did  not  think  that  was  reasonable. 

The  Chairican.  $12  a  ton  delivered  here? 

Mr.  Mahubl.  Xo  ;  at  Hampton  Boads. 

The  CHAnrMAX.  And  that  would  mean  how  much  delivered  ? 

Mr.  Mahler.  $10  a  gross  ton  at  the  mines,  or  $9  a  net  ton  at  the 
mines. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  mean  about  $15  here? 

Mr.  Mahubr.  Just  about  that. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  Your  contract  which  expired  the  1st  of  August « 
under  the  terms  of  that  contract  did  the  price  vary  each  year,  or 
was  there  one  fixed  price  for  the  entire  term  of  the  contract  ? 

Mr.  ilAHLER.  It  varied  only  5  cents. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  contract  price? 

Mr.  ilAHLER.  Our  average  contract  price  for  five  years  was  $1.27.". 
a  gross  ton  at  the  mines. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  able  to  get  the  operator  to  deliver  right 
up  to  August  1? 

Mr.  Mahler.  After  1916,  when  coal  went  up,  he  faUed  to  get 
supplies — cars,  etc.  He  has  fallen  down,  I  should  think — in  19ir> 
and  1916  we  probably  got  100  per  cent  on  our  contracts;  but  in  1917, 
1918,  and  1919  I  should  judge  it  was  about  50  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  50  per  cent  you  went  out  anti 
bought  at  the  market  price? 

)lr.  Mahler.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  able  to  recover  that  difference  to  him  t 

Mr.  ilAHLER.  From  the  contractor? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mahler.  Not  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Hfave  you  tried? 

Mr.  Mahler.  I  think  the  trustees  will  try.  I  do  not  know  what 
their  plans  are,  but  I  think  they  regard  the  contractors  as  responsible. 

The  Chairman.  This  year  what  proportion  of  your  contract  coal 
was  delivered? 

Mr.  ^Iahler.  I  should  say  not  over  50  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  had  to  buy  50  per  cent  in  the  spot  market  ? 

Mr.  ^L^hler.  Yes ;  we  paid  as  high  as  $19  a  gross  ton  for  coal  at 
Hampton  Soads  for  some  time. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  mind  giving  the  committee  the  names: 
of  the  men  with  whom  you  had  contracts? 
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Mr.  Mahl£r.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  is  one  of 
ihem.  The  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co. — ^they  represented  two 
mines,  the  J.  B.  B.  Mine  and  the  New  River  Coal  Co.  We  bought 
approximately  300,000  tons  from  those  people. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  would  like  to  have  you  give  it  the 
names  of  the  men  from  whom  you  bought  the  spot  coal  and  the  prices 
70U  paid  them. 

Mr.  ]^£ahi4ER.  We  have  a  long  list  of  them.  I  have  not  them  with 
me,  however. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  if  you  will  send  them  to  the  com- 
mittee, at  No.  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  MAHiiER.  I  will  do  that  very  gladly. 

The  Chairman.  Giving  us  the  names  of  the  people  from  whom 
you  bought  spot  coal,  and  the  prices  you  paid  them. 

Mr.  M/iHiiER.  For  what  period? 

The  Chairman.  For  this  year  particulariy.  I  do  not  care  to  go 
back  {inv  further  than  this  year,  I  think.  We  want  the  names  of  the 
people  from  whom  you  bought  spot  coal  this  year,  and  the  prices  that 
von  paid  them  for  it. 

Mr.  Mahler.  I  understand.  I  will  give  you  an  instance  of  the  diffi- 
culties we  are  under  now.  We  have  received  in  the  month  of 
August  but  about  7,000  tons  of  coal.  We  have  used  our  reserve  coal 
to  the  extent  of  probably  11,000  or  12,000  tons.  We  are  laid  out  to 
transport  coal  by  water,  and  we  have  a  storage  capacity  of  about 
125.000  tons ;  and  we  are  to-day  at  a  point  where  I  consider  that  we 
are  in  danger  for  our  supply  next  winter.  We  ought  to  have  on  hand 
to-day  70,000  tons  of  coal;  we  have  only  about  18,000  toi^,  and  I  do 
not  see  how  we  are  going  to  accumulate  enough  reserve  for  next 
winter. 

The  Chairman.  Your  needs  are  about  25,000  tons  a  month  ? 

Mr.  Mamler.  But  in  the  winter  months  we  use  a  great  deal  more. 
^Ve  run  up  to  about  35,000  tons  in  the  winter. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  can  go  out  and  buy  that  coal  and 
fill  all  your  needs,  if  you  are  willing  to  pay  the  spot  prices? 

Mr.  Mahler.  Yes;  I  think  we  coula  do  so,  if  we  were  willing  to 
pay  the  spot  prices.  We  could  store  it,  if  we  were  willing  to  pay  the 
jpot  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  member  of  your  organization  inquired 
into  this  matter  of  export  coal  ? 

Mr.  Mahuer.  Oh,  yes.  We  have  had  a  man  down  at  Hampton 
Roads,  and  I  get  the  daily  reports  from  him  as  to  the  amount  ot  ex- 
ports. Our  boat  carries  7,B00  tons  of  coal — a  steamer — and  she  makes 
four  trips  a  month.  She  was  down  there  from  August  3  to  August  20 
before  we  could  get  any  coal  at  a  reasonable  price.  We  paid  $12 
for  that  coal,  which  was  very  inferior. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  a  steamer  owned  by  you? 

Mr.  Mahler.  Chartered  by  us. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  steamer  lay  there  for  20  days? 

Mr.  Mahler.  Well,  17  davs  before  she  could  get  a  pound  of  coal 
aboard.  Ordinarily  we  make  a  round  trip  with  that  steamer  in  a 
^eek.  We  lost  about  15,000  tons  of  coal  when  that  steamer  was 
laring  there. 

The  Chairman.  And  she  was  endeavoring  to  get  a  cargo  of  coal 
U  a  reasonable  price,  and  she  iSnally  took  it  at  $12  ? 
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Mr.  Mahler.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  was  at  Newport  News? 

Mr.  Mahiler.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  must  have  been  the  prevailing  price  for 
coaL  except  contract  coal  ? 

Mr.  Mahi^r.  I  think  that  was  better  than  the  prevailing  price. 
I  had  made  a  good  many  inquiries  by  telegraph  and  otherwise, 
and  I  could  have  loaded  her  promptly  at  from  $20  to  $21.60  at  Hamp- 
ton Roads. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  record  of  the  names  of  the  men  who 
offered  that  coal  to  you  at  those  prices? 

Mr.  Mahler.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  let  the  committee  have  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Mahler.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  very  anxious  to  find  out  if  men 
having  contracts  and  failing  to  fill  them  are  offering  coal  at  those 
prices. 

Mr.  Mahler.  We  ought  not  to  receive  a  pound  of  coal  by  rail. 
We  aie  equipped  to  handle  coal  by  water'  entirely.  We  can  dis- 
charge 14,000  tons  of  coal  a  day  from  vessels,  but  we  are  obliged  to 
take  some  coal  by  rail  to-day  because  we  do  not  know  when  we  will 
get  our  water  coal — enough  to  keep  us  going.  We  practically  have  to 
shovel  coal  out  of  the  cars,  if  we  take  it  bv  rail,  which  is  a  verv 
expensive  way  to  handle  it.  We  have  one  dock  where  we  could  store 
probably  90,000  tons  of  coal.  That  represents  a  good  deal  of  monev 
to  the  Boston  elevated.  They  laid  the  dock  out  on  purpose  to  store 
coal  for  the  winter  months.  We  have  stored  90,000  tons  at  one  time, 
and  we  can  store  125,000  tonsat  some  of  our  other  stations.  We  want 
coal  by  water,  if  we  can  get  it ;  that  is  the  cheapest  way  for  us. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  investigations  of  this  sulJject,  have  you 
been  advised  that  there  are  many  Shipping  Board  vessels  at  Hamp- 
ton Eoads  idle,  waiting  for  cargoes? 

Mr.  Hahler.  Oh,  yes ;  I  could  get  any  quantity  of  boats  if  had  the 
coal.    There  is  no  trouble  about  getting  boats. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  say  that  your  boat  stayed  there  for  17  days? 

Mr.  Mahler.  Yes ;  she  arrived  there  August  3,  and  was  loaded 
August  20. 

Mr.  Miller.  Was  not  car  service  order  No.  11  designed  to  supply 
you  with  coal  before  any  coal  was  exported? 

Mr.  Mahler.  It  was.  7^9  ^^^9  ^^  ^  understand  it;  but  we  had  to 
buy  the  coal.  We  could  not  find  anybody  from  whom  to  buy  the  coal 
at  a  reasonable  figure. 

The  Chairman.  That  seems  to  be  a  rather  general  complaint. 

Mr.  Mahler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Then,  car  service  order  No.  11  did  not  work  in  that 
case? 

Mr.  Mahler.  No,  sir ;  it  did  not  work  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  percentage  of  your  coal — did  you  say  about  60 
per  cent  is  spot  coal  now  ? 

Mr.  Mahler.  I  did  not  ^t  that,  sir. 

The  Chahiman.  All  of  it,  I  think. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  say  that  you  are  using  about  80,000  tons  a  month 
on  an  average? 
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Mr.  Mahler.  300,000  tons  a  year,  rouffhly  speaking. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  about  50  per  cent  of  tliaf  is  spot  coal  now? 

Mr.  Mahler.  Not  quite  that  much.  This  last  month  we  got  about 
7.000  tons,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  and  we  used  from  our  reserve 
suDply  enough  to  keep  us  going  during  the  month  of  August. 

Mr. Miller.  That  all  of  it  will  be  spot  coal  from  now  on? 

Mr.  Mahler.  Oh,  yes;  all  of  it  will  be  spot  coal,  because  we  only 
have  about  18,000  tons,  and  that  is  distributed  at  six  stations. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  is  the  actual  amount  of  the  advance  now  over 
Dormal  times? 

Mr.  Mahler.  We  made  this  five-year  contract  at  $1,275  a  gross  ton 
at  the  mines.  I  bought  coal  Saturday  or  Friday  and  I  paid  from 
•SlO  to  $13.50.  I  found  some  at  $10,  and  I  found  the  balance  of  the 
cargo  from  some  one  else  at  $13.50  at  Hampton  Roads. 

iir.  Miller.  That  is  a  difference  of  about  $12.50  a  ton — ^the  mini- 
mum difference? 

Mr.  Mahler.  I  should  say  that  $12  would  be  the  minimum,  be- 
cau^  the  cheapest  coal  that  I  have  bought  was  $10;  but  I  have 
iK)ught  some  rail  coal  on  assigned-car  orders  as  low  as  $5  a  net  ton 
at  the  mines. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  now  costs  the  Boston  Elevated  Railroad  at  the  rate 
of  about  $3,000,000  a  year  more  for  coal  ? 

ilr.  Mahler.  I  should  say  so,  if  this  keeps  up. 

Mr.  Miller.  At  least  that  much? 

Mr.  ^Iahler.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Mahler;  we  thank  you  very  much, 
sir. 

Mr.  Mahler.  Not  at  all.  Senator. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  have  Mr.  W.  S.  Forbes, 
chairman  of  the  coal  committee  of  tne  Associated  Industries. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  S.  FORBES,  CHAIBMAH  COAL  COMMITTEE, 
ASSOCHATEB INBUSTBIES  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  EIMBALL  BUILD- 
DTG,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Forbes,  you  are  chairman  of  the  coal  com- 
mittee of  the  Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetts,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  would  be  glad  to  have  any  infor- 
mation that  you  can  ^ve  us  on  the  subject  of  our  inquiry  or  that 
you  may  think  will  be  mteresting  for  us  to  know. 

Mr.  I^ORBES.  The  Associated  iSdustries  of  Massachusetts^  Senator, 
just  by  way  of  information,  is  an  organization  representing  about 
1.500  members  all  over  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  There  are  some 
SSOO.000,000  worth  of  capital  represented  and  some  400,000  em- 
ployees,  with  an  annual  pay  roll  of  approximately  $400,000,000. 
That  isjust  to  show  you  what  the  organization  is. 

Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Tenney  have  covered  the  general  subject  so  well 
that  I  can  onlj  dwell  on  some  of  the  things  that  they  have  brought 
out;  and  I  will  attempt  to  give  you  just  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
situation  in  these  industries,  and  I  can  perhaps  do  that  best  by  read- 
ing to  you  some  of  the  telegraphic  messages  that  I  received  when  I 
heard  that  this  hearing  was  going  to  be  held. 
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The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Forbes. 

Mr.  Forbes.  We  organized  our  coal  committee  in  such  a  way  tbat 
at  any  time  we  might  get  local  information  from  any  county  in  the 
State  from  our  industries,  and  these  communicatioi^  will  in  a  general 
way  reflect  the  conditions  throughout  the  State. 

Here  is  one  received  by  telephone  from  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  of 
James  &  E.  H.  Wilson,  woolen  manufacturers,  of  Pittsfleld,  Mass. : 

Industries  generally  have  been  dependent  for  past  three  months  on  spot  coal 
Jeliveries ;  nothing  coming  in  on  contracts,  and  nothing  ahead  for  winter  season. 
Eietuil  dealers  have  no  anthracite  in  bins  for  home  consumption. 

Now,  here  is  one  from  North  Adams,  Mass.,  signed  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Gallup,  of  the  Arnold  Print  Works,  under  date  of  August  28, 1920 : 

Largest  local  manufacturers  and  gaslight  company  have  9,000  tons  bituminous 
stock;  next  six  months  requirements  33,600  tons;  contract  Qoal  unobtainable?: 
were  finally  obiiged  to  give  orders  to  buy  daily  loaded  cars  and  paid  $11  and 
above  at  mines. 

Now,  here  is  one  from  Worcester,  under  date  of  August  27,  from 
the  Worcester  Pressed  Steel  Co. : 

We  have  two-fifths  of  our  requirements  to  April  1  for  which  we  paid  $10  an<l 
$12  mines.  Some  bought  at  lower  prices.  Can  not  get  coal  on  our  contracts  ai 
$3.65.    Outlook  discouniging,  unless  car  supply  can  be  increased. 

Now,  here  is  a  letter  from  the  same  concern — the  Worcester  Preyed 
Steel  Co!,  under  date  of  August  28 : 

We  are  almost  convinced  that  coal  for  which  we  have  contracted  is  beius 
sold  on  the  open  market  for  higher  prices.  We  are  investigating  to  see  if  the 
mine  is  shipping  any  coal  and,  if  so,  why  we  are  not  receiving  our  proportion. 

Regarding  the  future,  it  seems  to  us  that  New  England  can  obtain  increased 
supplies  of  coal  If  the  faci.ities  at  the  gateways  are  increased,  especially  the 
Poughkeepsie  and  Albany  gateways.  We  would  suggest  that  the  Poughkeepsie 
gateway  can  handle  additional  coal  If  another  outlet  is  provided  to  the  east, 
say,  from  MiUerton  to  connect  with  New  York  Central  or  Boston  &  Albany. 

We  e;spect  in  the  future  to  store  sufficient  coal  during  the  summer  months  to 
carry  us  through  the  winter  when  deliveries  of  coal  are  curtailed. 

Now,  here  is  a  letter  from  Franklin,  Mass.,  under  date  of  August 
28,  from  the  Norfolk  Woolen  Co. : 

As  near  as  I  can  get  the  situation,  the  mills  in  the  county  are  most  of  tlieui 
not  getting  coal  enough  to  any  more  than  barely  keep  them  going,  and  were  they 
Tunning  full  time  would  not  have  coal  enough  to  keep  in  operation. 

This  applies  to  our  own  mills  and  the  mills  In  town.  The  railroad  hag  taken 
several  cars  of  our  coal  and  we  have  purchased  replacement  cars  and  the  pricv 
paid  on  the  last  was  $13.50,  f.  o.  b.  Pennsylvania  point.  Coal  from  Providence 
for  shipment  this  way  we  have  purchased  at  $12.50  f.  o.  b.  Providence,  It  lo*)ks 
as  though  somebody  ought  to  look  into  this  question  of  prices. 

We  made  contracts  for  all  the  coal  we  shall  use  at  our  mills  during  the  year, 
but  they  don't  make  shipment  of  them  claiming  that  they  can't  get  the  cars. 
Coal  which  we  have  had  billed  us  hag  been  In  transit  usually  a  month,  anil  nirs 
which  have  been  unloaded  at  our  siding  are  very  seldom  pulled  out  when  eiDpt>'. 
generally  standing  there  from  one  to  three  days  when  they  might  be  on  their 
way  to  the  mines  loading  up  for  somebody  else. 

Here  is  one  from  Greenfield,  Mass.,  under  date  of  August  27,  from 
the  Greenfield  Tap  and  Die  Corporation: 

Large  consumers  securing  very  little  contract  coal.  Spot  coal  purchaseil  at 
$8.50  to  $13.50  net  ton  mines;  small  consumers  cared  for  by  deliveries  on  small 
contracts  or  early  spring  purchases.  Largest  public  utility,  using  30.000  tuns. 
.<?ecured  only  10  per  cent  contract  coal ;  assigned-car  order  some  assistance,  bin 
forced  to  buy  tonnage  on  open  market ;  plenty  spot  coal  offered  now  at  $1<>  t«» 
$11.  This  report  covers  Franklin  County  except  Turners  Falls,  on  whi«h 
Esleeck  Manufacturing  Co.  will  report.    Shall  I  attend  meeting  Monday? 
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Now,  here  is  one  from  Bochdale,  Mass.,  under  date  of  August  28, 
from  E.  6.  Cariton  &  Sons,  manufacturers  of  flannels : 

We  made  a  contract  for  our  steam  coal  this  year,  dated  April  30,  1920,  at  a 
I'rice  of  $4.75  per  net  ton  at  the  mines.  We  iiave  had  very  few  cars  on  this  con- 
tract, and  in  June  we  were  notitled  that  they  could  not  ship  any  coal  en  this 
ft'Otract  on  account  of  conditiona  This  coal  comes  out  of  a  mine  on  the  Penn- 
<7lTania  Railroad.  We  have  taken  it  up  with  the  coal  dealers  several  times,  and 
m  a  letter  written  August  19  they  say  in  part : 

"  Relative  to  shipments  on  contract :  We  are  unable  to  say  anything,  as  there 
15  practically  nothing  in  the  region  except  assigned  cars  for  public  utilities  and 
r^lroad  fueL  It  is  the  greatest  disappointment  of  our  life  not  to  be  able  to 
take  care  of  our  contracts  this  year  the  same  as  we  have  done  in  the  past.  It 
is  the  first  year  that  such  a  thing  has  happened,  and  I  assure  you  that  it  is 
absolutely  beyond  our  control." 

We  have  been  buying  this  summer  coal  ranging  anywhere  from  $8.75  to  $11 ; 
Uve  Just  ordered  this  week  10  cars  at  $10.50  a  ton  &t  the  mines. 

<>ur  public  utiUties  here  do  not  require  coal.  Our  industries  all  are  dq;>end- 
^t  on  steam  coal,  and  it  has  seemed  to  the  writer  that  we  did  not  want  to  go 
loiieh  later  in  the  fall  without  seeing  an  adequate  supply  ahead  for  the  winter. 

Up  to  the  winter  of  1915-16  we  always  used  a  flrst-class  coal,  for  which  we 
paid  $1.45  per  gross  ton.  During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1916  we  paid  $1.70 
for  the  same  coal.  Up  to  March,  1917,  we  paid  $1.85.  After  that  we  were 
enable  to  get  coal  from  this  particular  mine,  as  it  was  all  taken  over  for  naval 
r»arposes.  It  would  not  seem  to  us  that  there  is  any  good  reason  for  coal 
eo<^ing  to-day  at  so  large  an  advance  over  1917  prices;  in  fact,  while  I  am 
writing  this  letter  I  have  had  a  telephone  offer  of  coal  at  $10.50  per  ton. 

If  possible,  the  writer  will  attend  the  hearing  at  the  statehouse  on  Monday. 

We  furnish  J.  D.  Olark  Co.,  Comins  &  Co.,  and  A.  Hankey  &  Co.  with  their 
steam  coal,  and  of  course  we  use  It  at  our  own  plant.  None  of  us  have  coal 
«*nijugh  to  carry  us  up  to  winter.  We  have  orders  for  several  hundred  tons 
oow  at  a  high  price,  which  we  hope  to  receive,  although  we  get  frequent  notices 
••f  confiscation  by  the  railroad. 

Here  is  one  from  Turner  Falls,  Mass.,  under  date  of  August  27, 
from  die  Esleeck  Manufacturing  Co. : 

Coal  situation  as  follows:  We  have  about  three  months*  supply  on  hand, 
mostly  at  from  $8  to  $12  a  ton.  Keiths  Co.  use  Bird's-eye,  and  fairly  well  sup- 
plied. International  Paper  Co.  about  two  weeks'  supply  on  hand.  Griswold- 
ville  Cotton  Mill  enough  last  until  February.  Their  consumption  is  small.  An 
t-ccasional  car  received  on  our  contracts.  Spot  coal  offered  freely  at  from  $10.50 
to  $11.    We  have  1,500  tons  more  before  cold  weather. 

•  And  then  follows  a  letter  from  the  same  people,  the  Esleeck  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  also: 

I  wired  you  night  message  last  night  briefly  giving  the  condition  in  Turners 
Falls. 

We  have  been  receiving  coal  lately  at  a  high  price  and  very  little  on  our 
contracts.  We  have  contracts  for  about  3,000  tons.  On  one  contract  for  300 
tons  we  have  received  none,  on  another  for  150  tons  we  have  received  none,  on 
^•oe  contract  for  1,500  tons  we  have  received  600,  and  on  one  for  1,000  tons  we 
bave  received  250.  These  contracts  were  placed  at  $4.50',  $4.25,  and  $7.50  a 
*on.  Deliveries  on  contracts  are  pretty  slow  when  the  coal  men  have  been 
irf'tting  all  the  way  from  $10  to  $12.50  a  ton  at  the  mines. 

We  are  only  a  few  months  now  from  snow  and  it  looks  as  though,  unless 
•i)ere  are  some  drastic  measures  taken,  that  we  will  pass  through  another 
winter  practically  the  same  as  the  last  two.  There  ought  to  be  some  way 
to  r^ulate  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance  not  only  to  the  industries  of 
the  country  but  also  to  the  homes  of  the  country. 

Here  is  one  from  Lawrence,  Mass.,  under  date  of  August  27 : 

In  answer  to  your  telegram,  would  say  that  at  the  present  time  we  have 
4.000  net  tons  of 'coal  on  hand.  This  is  all  spot  coal  bought  at  a  price  of 
$9.50  to  $12  net  ton  at  mines ;  tidewater  coal  at  $12  to  $18  at  Mystic.  We  have 
e^ntracts  placed  for  8,000  tons  of  coal ;  have  received  400.    Contracts  not  worth 
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the  paper  they  are  written  on.  Our  consumption  is  about  800  tons  per  mooth. 
We  need  3,000  tons  more  to  carry  us  through  to  April.  Plenty  of  coal  offered 
at  high  prices.  Quality  of  Penn  coal  very  poor.  Ck)ntract  price  for  coal  placed 
at  $4.50  to  $5  at  mines.  Tidewater  contracts — approximately  $11 — adds  about 
10  cents  per  yard  to  cost  of  goods.  Extra  expense  involved  in  unloading,  ac- 
count of  24-hour  rule;  also  extra  demurrage  charges.  (The  George  E.  Kun- 
hardt  Corporation.) 

Here  is  one  from  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  under  date  of  August  28 : 

Impossible  for  our  regular  shipping  under  contract  to  furnish  us  sufficient 
coal.  Have  found  it  necessary  to  purchase  spot  coal  at  average  of  $14.50  a 
ton  f.  o.^b.  cars  Pittsfield  as  against  our  contract  price  of  $6.50  per  ton  f,  o.  b. 
cars  Pittsfield.  Spot  coal  purchased  was  delivBred  promptly,  while  contract 
coal'  was  very  much  delayed.  This  was  partially  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rail- 
roads confiscated  large  quantities  of  coal  shipped  us.  Have  approximately  six 
weeks'  supply  of  coal  on  haiid. 

That  is  from  the  General  Electric  Co.  at  Pittsfield. 
Here  is  one  from  the  General  Electric  Co.  at  West  Lynn,  Mass., 
uader  date  of  August  26 : 

Since  I  talked  with  you  I  have  looked  further  into  the  coal  situation,  con- 
cerning wliich  I  gave  you  oi  ly  my  general  impressions.  A.s  a  matter  of  fact  we 
have  on  hand  less  than  7,000  tons  of  coal,  that  is,  less  than  seven  weeks*  stcx-k. 
We  have  gaineii  only  2,000  or  3,000  tons  in  the  last  month.  Instead  of  7,00i> 
toi  s  we  ought  to  have  on  hand  20,000  tons  to-day  if  we  were  in  our  normal 
condition,  and  by  December  1,  if  we  are  going  to  get  through  the  winter  with- 
out a  shut-down,  we  must  have  25,000  or  30,000  tons  on  our  dock. 

We  have  in  transit  some  6,000  tons,  so  that  we  have  on  hand  and  In  transit 
less  than  33,000  tons.  Our  weekly  consumption  is  about  1,000  tons  at  thi.s  time, 
and  in  the  winter  about  1,800  tons. 

We  are  paying  for  rail  coal  landed  in  Lynn  about  $7.50.  Most  of  our  water- 
borne  coal  is  coming  on  contracts  plnoed  two  or  three  monhts  ago.  Our  water- 
borne  coal  will  average  about  $14. 

I  need  not  point  out  to  you  that  with  our  13,000  employees  a  shut-down  i»n 
account  of  lack  of  coal  would  be  a  disaster  to  this  vicinity. 

A  telephone  message  from  the  Taunton  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, to  whom  Mr.  Milliken  referred  my  telegram,  informed  us  that 
the  local  gas  company  is  only  in  possession  of  day  to  day  supply. 
No  coal  ahead  for  the  winter.  In  the  industrial  plants  no  coal  is  com- 
ing in  on  contracts,  reserve  supply  completely  exhausted,  manufac- 
turers buying  spot  coal  at  $13.50  to  $14  per  ton.  Two  Taunton  manu- 
facturers have  had  contract  coal  in  transit  confiscated  by  the  rail- 
roads ;  this  was  bought  at  mines  at  $4  to  $4.60  per  ton  plus  freight, 
and  they  have  rendered  bills  to  railroad  at  $9.45  per  ton  for  coal 
thus  confiscated,  and  bought  spot  coal  at  $13.50  to  take  care  of  imme- 
diate wants. 

Here  is  one  from  Florence,  Mass.,  under  date  of  August  28,  from 
the  Cortecelli  Silk  Mills : 

I  wired  you  night  letter  as  follows : 

"We  have  fair  tonnage,  quality  none  too  good,  can  get  rone  on  contract, 
continually  offered  spot  coal  price  ranging  |8.25  to  $12.50.  Twelve  other 
manufacturers  report;  seven  unsatisfactory  supply,  four  satisfactory,  one 
uses  wood,  three  receiving  very  little  on  contract,  six  nothing,  prices  range 
$6  to  $14.'- 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  there  must  be  something  decidedly  crooked  In 
this  whole  situation,  as  hardly  any  coal  can  be  obtained  on  contracts,  while 
there  is  a  pretty  continual  flow  of  spot  coal  at  high  prices,  and  even  then  the 
quality  is  unsatisfactory.  We  recently  had  a  car  shipped  in  that  was  nothing 
but  dirt.    Of  course,  we  refused  it  and  the  seUer  was  out  the  freight  in  addltioB- 
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Here  is  another  one  from  Florence,  Mass.,  under  date  of  August 
"27,  from  the  Florence  Manufacturing  Co. : 

We  have  only  a  few  weeks  of  bituminous  coal  on  hand.  Only  three  cars  de- 
livered on  contract  placed  March  80;  last  delivery  June  8.  Have  bought  spot 
coal  at  prices  ranging  from  $10  to  $12.50  in  lots  of  5  to  15  cars  whenever  pos- 
sible.   General  situation  similar  to  ours. 

Now,  in  every  case  it  is  shown  that  they  can  get  plenty  of  coal  at 
«pot  prices,  but  we  can  not  get  contracts  filled. 

The  situation  as  developed  by  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Tenney,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  going  to  get  infinitely  worse  as  soon  as  these  English  miners 
strike ;  and  unless  there  is  some  control  of  the  exports,  I  think  we  are 
p:oing  to  be  in  quite  a  bad  way.  Of  course,  you  are  familiar  with  the 
(lensity  of  population  and  manufacture  here  in  Massachusetts,  and 
unless  we  can  pile  up  large  reserves  of  coal  during  the  summer  we 
simply  can  not  take  care  of  the  demands  during  the  wintertime ;  but 
you  know  the  conditions,  Senator,  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
dwell  on  them  further.  In  fact,  you  probably  know  them  much  more 
intimately  than  I  do;  but,  in  a  general  way,  it  is  impossible  to  get 
coal  in  here  to  any  extent  in  the  wintertime. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Forbes,  you  are  chairman 
of  a  coal  committee? 

Mr.  Forbes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Representing  the  industries  generally  of  this 
State? 

Mr.  Forbes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  get  for  me  the  names  of  the  coal  con- 
tra,ptors  from  whom  these  industries  have  purchased  their  coal  by 
contract  ? 

Mr.  Forbes.  Very  gladly,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  can  you  get  me.  too,  the  names  of  the  men 
from  whom  they  purchased  spot  coal  and  the  prices  they  have  paid 
for  it? 

Mr.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  could  get  that  information  our- 
selves  

Mr.  Forbes.  Oh,  I  know  that,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Simply  by  sending  for  them  and  subpoenaing  them 
to  bring  their  papers  an5  books  here ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  do  that, 
if  I  can  help  it. 

Mr.  Forbes.  Generally  speaking,  I  think  they  will  be  only  too 
f:lad  to  give  you  the  information. 

The  Chairman.  Just  explain  to  them  that  I  have  asked  you  to  do 
it,  and  if  there  is  any  question  about  it  just  say  that  the  alternative 
will  be  that  we  will  send  for  their  books  and  bring  them  here,  al- 
though I  do  not  wish  to  do  that.  Frankly,  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
how  many  coal  operators  are  crossing  their  lines,  failing  to  supply 
coal  for  one 

Mr.  Forbes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  selling  it  to  Mr.  somebody  else  as  spot 
coal. 

Mr.  Forbes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  to  find  out,  and  it  will  con- 
tribute a  great  deal  to  stopping  this  sort  of  business  in  the  future. 
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Mr.  Forbes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  has  been  advised  that  there  is  a 
practice  among  some  of  those  coal  men  of  carrying  the  coal  for  a 
number  of  days  in  the  car,  paying  demurrage  on  it,  until  they  can 
dispose  of  it  at  a  price  high  enough  to  make  it  much  more  profitable. 

Mr.  Forbes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And,  as  you  are  probably  aware,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  issued  an  order  recently  intended  to  stop 
that  practice. 

Mr.  Forbes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  whether  that 
practice  has  been  stopped  ? 

Mr.  Forbes.  I  could  not  say  directly  as  to  whether  that  practiiv 
has  been  stopped.  You  are  referring  to  Order  No.  11  or  No.  9:  11. 
I  siippose? 

Mr.  Miller.  Order  No.  11  was  the  order  assi^ing  cars,  in  a  way. 
to  New  England  traffic.  The  order  to  which  Senator  Calder  refers 
was  the  new  or  more  recent  order  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission giving  the  railroads  permission  to  assess  a  penalty  against 
the  coal  dealers  for  holding  up  the  cars — a  penalty  of  some  $10  or 
$20  a  day.  A  similar  penalty  was  put  on  lumber  a  year  or  so  ajro: 
but  the  coal  order  is  only  permissive;  the  railroads  may  do  it,  if  ther 
see  fit. 

Mr.  Forbes.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that.  Mr.  Howie  and  Mr. 
Ellis  could  much  more  readily  answer  that  question ;  but,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  I  understand  that  coal  has  been  coming  in  more  satisfac- 
torily lately,  within  the  last  two,  three,  or  four  weeks,  than  it  had 
been :  but  we  are  a  long  ways  from  what  we  ought  to  be  still. 

Mr.  Miixer.  Taking  a  broad  view  of  this  situation,  what  do  you 
expect  your  coal  is  going  to  cost  you  delivered  in  New  England  to 
your  industries  throughout  this  next  winter? 

Mr.  Forbes.  We  hope  it  will  cost  very  much  less  when  your  in- 
vestigation gets  through  than  it  does  now.  I  could  not  make  any 
guess  at  that,  because  it  has  been  fluctuating  so,  and  going  up  to  such 
unheard  of  prices:  l)ut  if  you  had  asked  me  six  months  ago  what  the 
price  would  be  to-day  I  should  have  never  guessed  that  it  would  W 
anvwhere  near  what  it  is. 

Xfr.  Miller.  Can  the  New  England  industries  stand  up  in  com- 
mercial competition  if  this  is  continued? 

Mr.  Forbes.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible,  sir.    There  is  one  tele 
gram  that  I  have  read  which  exactly  answers  that  question — the  one 
from  the  George  E.  Kunhard  Corporation,  one  of  the  larger  mills  in 
Lawrenre,  Mass.,  under  date  of  August  27: 

At  the  present  time  we  have  4,000  net  tons  of  coal  on  hand.  This  is  all  sik>i 
eoal  hoiitjht  at  a  price  of  $9..50  to  $12  net  ton  at  mines,  tidewater  coal  at  ?12 
to  $10  at  Mystic.  We  have  contracts  jilaced  for  8,000  tons  of  coal,  have  received 
400;  contracts  not  worth  the  pai)er  they  are  written  on.  Our  consumption  i« 
8(X)  tons  per  month.  We  nee<l  3,000  tons  more  to  carry  us  through  to  April. 
Plenty  of  coal  offered  at  hiph  prices.  Quality  of  Penn  coal  very  poor ;  contraot 
price  for  coal  placed  at  $4.r)0  to  $0  at  minesi.  Tidewater  contracts  approximately 
.$11  adds  about  10  cents  per  yard  to  cost  of  poods.  Extra  expense  involved  in 
unloading  account  of  24-hour  rule,  also  extra  demurrage  charges. 

Answering  your  question,  I  do  not  see  how  the  New  England  in- 
dustries can  possibly  stand  up  and  compete  on  the  basis  of  what 
hey  are  paying  for  coal  now. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  wish  to  say  to 
the  committee,  Mr.  Forbes? 

Mr.  Forbes.  I  think  not,  sir.  I  think  that  covers  it  from  our 
.standpoint. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir, 
for  coming  here. 

Mr.  Forbes.  Not  at  all^  Senator ;  it  has  been  a  pleasure. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr,  Chairman,  we  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Stearns, 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Eastern  Massachusetts 
Street  Railway  Co. 


STATEMEBT  OP  ME.  BOBEBT  B.  STEABNS,  VICE  PBESIBENT  AND 
GEHERAL  KANAGEB  EASTEBH  MASSACHTTSETTS  STBEET  BAIL- 
WAT  CO.,  NO.  1  BEACON  STBEET,  BOSTON,  KASS. 

Mr.  Stearns.  Mr.  Chairman  and  g^entlemen,  I  am  here  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  our  companies,  the  Eastern  Massachusetts  Street  Rail- 
way Co.,  which  is  the  largest  street  railway  company  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  public  trustees,  after  a  receiver- 
ship. 

I  have  also  l^een  requested  by  the  secretary  of  the  American  Elec- 
tric Railway  Association  to  represent,  in  so  far  as  it  may  seem 
preper,  the  electric  railways  in  this  territory  in  this  matter. 

The  electric  railways  in  New  England  are,  as  is  quite  well  known, 
in  a  very  bad  financial  situation.  The  Boston  Elevated  has  gone 
through  tL  financial  panic  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  public  trustees 
under  a  guaranty  by  the  State.  The  Eastern  Massachusetts  Street 
Railway  Co.  is  in  the  hands  of  public  trustees,  without  a  guaranty 
from  the  State. 

Of  the  925  miles  of  street  railways,  we  have,  l)ecause  a  10-cent 
fare,  which  is  the  rare  charged  on  the  system,  is  inadequate,  closed 
down  some  185  miles  of  track. 

Now,  what  I  have  to  say  about  the  coal  situation  with  respect  to 
our  company  I  think  applies  with  equal  force  to  practically  all  the 
street  railways  in  New  England. 

On  April  1  our  contract  for  coal  expired.  We  use  about  160,000 
tons  a  year.  We  did  operate  JLO  power  plants;  we  have  closed  down 
3  of  them.  Our  consumption  now  is  about  151,000  tons.  As  I  said, 
on  April  1  our  contract  for  coal  expired.  At  that  time  the  coal  was 
based  upon  a  price  of  $2.30  at  the  mines.  About  55  per  cent  of  our 
coal  is  tidewater,  or  rail  and  water,  rather,  but  tidewater  at  destina- 
tion. The  balance  of  the  coal  is  all  rail.  We  were  paying  $2.30  at 
the  mines,  and  that  cost  somewhere  between  $6.50  and  $7.50  a  ton. 
Shortly  before  the  1st  of  April  we  were  advised  that  we  could  make 
new  contracts  at  a  little  more  than  twice  the  price  of  coal ;  that  is, 
about  $6  a  ton  at  the  mines.  We  refused  to  do  that,  because  we  had 
on  hand  some  six  or  eight  weeks'  supply.  We  continued  to  receive 
coal  in  small  allotments  and  worried  along  through  April  and  Mav 
and  part  of  June,  when  we  were  in  desperate  straights,  because  all 
we  could  do  was  to  pay  from  $14  to  $16  a  ton  for  coal. 

Nobody  would  make  a  contract  with  us.  I  communicated  with  a 
good  many  of  the  street  railway  people  as  to  their  experience,  and 
found  that  it  was  substantially  the  same  as  ours.    Information  was 
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sent  to  the  American  Electric  Railway  Association  explaining  the 
situation,  and  they  received  similar  information  throughout  other 
sections  of  the  eastern  territory,  and  they  had  representatives,  I  be- 
lieve, interest  themselves  in  the  situation  at  Washington.  At  that  time 
it  seemed  that  the  only  remedy  for  this  situation,  which  was  a  pan- 
icky market,  was  to  interest  the  local  authorities  and  the  Representa- 
tives at  Washington.  We  undertook  to  do  that.  At  the  suggestion 
of  our  public  trustees,  I  sent  this  telegram,  which  I  would  like  to 
read  now,  because  I  think  it  clearly  states  the  situation  as  it  existed; 
and  I  would  then  like  to  supplement  this  just  a  bit.  This  was  a  tele- 
gram to  a  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives,  and  also  to  all 
the  mayors  and  chairmen  of  the  town  boards  in  our  territory.  We 
operate  into  23  cities  and  63  towns  in  Massachusetts,  as  I  said  before, 
with  some  900  miles  of  track.    This  telegram  reads  as  follows : 

Supplementing  information  which  you  already  have  with  respect  to  the 
present  deplorable  and  i*uinou8  coal  prices.  Eastern  Massachusetts  Street  Rail- 
way Co.,  operating  over  800  miles  of  street  railway  under  direction  of  five 
public  trustees,  in  the  interest  of  preserving  transportation  facilities  at  reasi>n- 
able  rates  throughout  the  greatest  part  of  eastern  Massachusets,  is  now  of»iij- 
pelled  to  pay  $15.25  per  ton  for  tidewater  bituminous  coal,  with  assurance  that 
prices  will  advance  to  $16  next  week.  Under  all  known  facts  as  to  the  fair 
and  profitable  cost,  including  shipping  board  water  and  rail  rates,  price  should 
not  exceed  $8.75  per  ton.  We  are  unable  to  obtain  any  reasonable  firm  price  con- 
tracts and  are  compelled  to  buy  coal  at  arbitrary  and  at  prohibitive  prices  to 
keep  our  10  power  plants  running.  This  company  uses  thousands  of  tons  pw 
annum.  Coal  bunkers  are  practically  empty.  Fifteen  to  sixteen  dollar  coal  will 
add  $1,000,000  a  year  to  operating  exi)enses  which  are  now  so  inflated  that 
many  miles  of  track  on  this  system  serving  tliousands  of  citizens  must  W 
shut  down  if  these  prices  continue.  We  can  not  too  strongly  support  all  thr^ 
statements  you  have  made  as  to  this  shameful  coal  situation  and  are  ready  v* 
urge  our  complaint  with  evidence  when  and  where  the  same  will  be  of  value. 

That  was  sent  under  date  of  May  29,  1920.  A  great  many  replies 
were  had  to  that,  but  it  would  be  useless,  I  think,  .to  read  them,  except 
to  say  that  one  reply  was  received  from  Senator  Lodge,  from  which 
I  would  like  to  read  merely  a  paragraph : 

I  have  received  your  telegram  of  the  29th.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  en- 
tirely appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  coal  situation  in  New  England  and  havt» 
already  taken  the  matter  up  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  see 
what  can  be  done  to  afford  the  neetled  relief.  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  ii 
laying  your  communication  before  them.  Meantime,  I  inclose  a  copy  of  a 
letter  which  I  have  received  from  the  commission  and  whlcli  you  may  be  glad 
to  see. 

That  is  signed  "  H.  C.  Lodge."  Now,  here  is  a  letter  under  date 
of  May  28,  1920,  signed  by  Mr.  Edgar  E.  Clark,  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission : 

There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  the  fuel  situation  in  the  country  is  in 
deplorable  condition  and  the  necessities  of  various  localities  are  most  acute. 

In  prewar  days  the  New  England  supply  of  coal  moved  largely  from  tide- 
water ports  such  as  Hampton  Roads,  Baltimore,  ond  Philadelphia  by  wuier. 
The  rates  were  lower  that  way  than  they  were  all  rail.  During  the  war  the 
price  of  water  transportation  increased  so  much  that  the  rail  and  water  rates 
became  substanMally  higher  than  the  all-rail  rates.  A  very  vigorous  eft<»r 
was  made  to  supply  New  England  with  the  result  that  when  the  armistlcv  \v;t* 
signed  there  was  an  unusually  large  supply  on  hand  in  that  section.  Ship- 
ments immediately  fell  off  to  almost  nothing.  Now  there  is  a  serious  shortae** 
and  every  reasonable  effort  Is  being  made  to  relieve  it. 

The  transportation  act  confers  upon  the  commission  broad  powers  wlrb 
regard  to  service  and  preferential  movement,  I  confess  that  I  am  not  entirely 
satisfied  that  we  have  power  to  prohibit  export  shipments  In  order  to  enlarp* 
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TLe  domestic  supplies  unless  it  can  be  fairly  based  upon  a  transportation  emer- 
jency.  Your  correspondent  thinks  that  if  export  coal  were  embargoed  some- 
rhing  more  than  a  million  tons  of  coal  per  month  would  be  turned  to  New 
England  by  water  from  Hampton  Roads,  not  to  mention  what  would  be  the 
o«ik<equeDoe  of  such  an  embargoed  flow  from  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.  I 
sm  not  sure  that  this  result  would  follow.  The  export  coal  is  what  is  com- 
0K>n)y  called  spot  coal  and  purchasers  of  it  are  bidding  for  higher  prices  than 
QDderlie  the  contracts  for  domestic  coal.  If  export  coal  is  embargoed  the  spot 
^ysl  will  move  to  those  places  where  the  highest  price  can  be  secured. 

We  should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  see  New  England  amply  supplied  with 
•^•al  and  to  see  that  supply  moved  up  by  water  from  the  tidewater  ports,  because 
tVre  is  every  reason  to  desire  rel*ef  from  the  badly  congested  condition  of  the 
railroads.  What  I  have  said  vrlth  regard  to  the  effect  of  embargoing  export 
coal  is  I  think  confirmed  by  what  your  correspondent  says  with  regard  to  the 
responses  to  the  requests  of  the  Navy  for  bids  for  coal. 

largely  as  a  result  of  the  strike  in  the  bituminous  coal  nrines  last  winter 
lariiv  quantities  of  coal  were  moved  from  the  East  to  the  West  out  of  the 
aurmal  current  of  traffic  and  of  trade.  When  the  men  resumed  work  under 
the  agreement  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  a 
?reat  deal  of  this  coal  sent  to  supply  imperative  needs  and  avoid  suffering  and 
'ustress  was  refused  by  the  consipnees  l)e<*n»iso  clu^aper  coal  could  then  be 
purchased  nearer  at  homo.  This  had  the  eitecr  of  very  seriously  delaying  a 
t.in.v  number  of  cars,  and  the  railroads  have  been  struggling  with  the  effort 
to  secure  relocation  of  these  cars;  in  other  words,  get  them  sent  to  the 
-astern  roads,  where  they  are  badly  needed  for  fuel  movement  and  wliere 
l^cause  of  our  shortage  bituminous  mines  are  produolng  mucli  less  than  they 
T'-'Wid  otherwise  produce.  The  carriers  finally  (leei(le<l  that  they  \vi»re  unal)Ie 
tn  effect  this  movement  without  the  support  of  a  service  onier  by  this  com- 
mission. Several  days  ago  we  issued  such  order,  aiui  at  the  present  moment 
•ar?e  numbers  of  empty  coal  cars  are  moving  from  the  western  roads  to  the 
ftisreni  roads,  frequently  in  train  loads,  and  tliis  movt'Uient  is  to  continue  from 
•lay  to  day  until  some  3().000  empty  coal  cars  have  been  so  relocated.  This 
i»U2ht  to  improve  the  situation.  I  may  mention  that  in  like  manner  we  are 
r?lfMnting  some  20,000  empty  box  cars  by  scndiniLr  them  from  the  eastern  roads 
in  the  western  roads. 

It  is  true  that  we  authorized  the  use  of  assigned  cars  for  the  railroad  fuel. 
This  is  the  policy  which  obtained  nnd<'r  a  decision  of  the  commission  made 
>'>me  12  years  ago,  contested  by  the  railroatls  and  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  until  during  the  war  the  Railroad  Adndnistration  set  it  aside.  It  rests 
upon  the  fundamental  principle  and  fact,  which  nor.c  can  deny,  that  the  rail- 
r«iad  must  have  fuel  or  it  can  serve  no  one. 

I  do  not  understand  the  difiiculties  which  your  cor respon< lent  portrays.  In 
seneral  his  letter  shows  a  full  apprw'latioi!  of  t\v^  causes  for  th*»  present  situa- 
Mnn.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  and  othei-s  rallier  exajrgcratc  the  im- 
portance of  the  volume  of  movement  of  export  coal.  Of  course,  a  million  tons 
3  month  is  a  large  amount  when  tlicre  is  an  acute  sliortnge,  but  it  is  a 
small  percentage  of  the  normal  production  when  tin*  mi?:es  arc  faii'ly  supplied 
'^ith  cars  and  the  miners  are  at  work. 

In  addition  to  the  relocation  of  cars,  to  which  T  ha>e  referred,  we  have 
is!«oed  a  service  order  directing  the  rerouting  of  freight  via  open  routes  when 
the  routes  desigimti^  In  the  hilling  are  congested  and  the  freight  is  unable 
to  move  pronrptly. 

We  have  organized  committees  at  the  more  important  commercial  and  rail- 
road centers  of  the  country  consisting  of  an  employee  of  the  commission,  an 
official  of  the  railroads,  and  a  representative  of  the  shippers.  These  committees 
are  actively  engaged  on  the  ground  In  doing  everything  they  can  to  facilitate 
the  movement  of  freight  and  the  release  of  cars,  and  the  situation  is  being 
•'losely  and  carefully  watched  under  an  organization  that  is  prepared  to  deal 
^rom  day  to  day  with  new  conditions  or  developments.  There  is  a  shortage  of 
eqnipment  due  to  the  fact  that  during  the  war  period  the  units  of  cars  acquired 
')id  not  equal  the  normal  number  of  retirements.  The  railroads  find  it  ex- 
fTPDiely  difficult  to  finance  the  acquisition  of  new  equipment.  We  are  endeavor- 
'Q?,  with  due  regard  to  business  principles,  to  utilize  the  fuel  provided  for  loans 
^0  railroads  under  oar  certificates  in  the  transportation  act.  We  are  doing  and 
shall  do  everything  humanly  possible  to  get  the  liighest  degree  of  efficiency  out 
of  the  available  facilities,  but  under  the  very  best  that  can  be  done  there  will 
Jieeesgarily  be  inconvenience  and  a  shortage  of  effective  transportation  as  long 
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f 
a»  Che  volume  of  business  offers  and  until  the  railroads  can  get  to  a  moi 
effective  basis  of  operation  and  secure  the  construction  of  additional  equipmen 
Your  correspondent  is  entirely  correct  in  saying  that  the  switchmen's  strit 
that  has  been  on  for  a  number  of  weeks  has  interfered  much  more  with  tt 
movement  of  traffic  than  the  public  generally  appreciates.  Many  roads  ai 
operating  far  below  normal  due  to  their  inability  to  secure  men  to  perform  tt 
switching  service.  They  are  also  handicapped  by  inability  to  gfet  men  in  the! 
machine  shops  and  car  works  to  make  repairs  upon  equipment. 

Presumably  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  will  in  the  not  distant  future  hav 
down  decisions  on  the  wage  questions  that  are  before  it.  If  they  grant  sul 
stantial  Increases  in  wages,  it  is  quite  probable  that  more  men  will  be  attractc 
to  the  railroad  service;  but  there  is  another  side  to  that,  and  that  is  thi 
operating  expenses  of  the  railroads  will  be  correspondingly  increased,  and  the 
demand  for  further  inci-ease  in  rates  to  compensate  them  for  this  increase 
expenditure  will  not  be  very  welcome  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  shippii 
public.  The  general  sentiment  of  the  country  is,  I  think,  In  favor  of  grantii 
the  general  increased  rates  that  are  necessary  under  existing  conditions.  Thj 
is  evidenced  by  thousands  of  expressions  that  come  to  us  and  by  the  indicatioi 
that  opposition  to  the  proposal  will  be  voiced  in  the  proceedings  now  in  progre 
before  us  by  only  a  limlte<l  group  or  number  of  shippers. 

That  was  the  inclosure  referred  to  in  the  letter  from  Senati 
Lodge. 

Following  that  we  got  into  a  very  serious  situation  through  tl 
lack  of  coal.  We  were  so  short  of  coal  that  we  were  seriously  coi 
sidering  serving  the  usual  one  week's  notice  of  a  shutdown  of  certai 
of  our  lines.  Singularly  enough,  just  as  we  were  about  out  of  co^ 
from  time  to  time  some  good  Samaritan  would  come  along  and  s€ 
us  coal  around  $14  a  ton. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is,  spot  coal  ? 

Mr.  Stearns.  Yes;  many  shipments  of  coal  were  offered  to  us:  In 
we,  of  course,  refused  them,  because  we  could  not  pay  the  price.  Tl 
result  was  about  as  follows:  We  made  a  sort  of  a  letter  agreeme^ 
with  two  oonoenis,  who  had  theretofore*  been  shipping  coal  to  ^ 
that  we  would  buy  coal  from  them,  at  a  price  unfixed,  it  being  o\ 
privilege  to  refuse  to  take  the  coal  if  we  thought  the  price  wt 
unsatisfactory. 

Those  two  concerns  have  treated  us  very  fairly,  although  we  haj 
been  obliged  to  pay  very  large  prices  for  coal ;  and  at  no  time  ha^ 
we  been  able  to  accumulate  more  than  between  11,000  and  12,000  toi 
of  coal,  and  our  monthly  consumption  is  about  13,000  tons. 

We  have  on  hand  now — ^that  is,  we  had  on  hand  on  July  10 — 11,SJ 
tons  of  coal.  We  have  on  hand  to-day  11,255  tons  of  coal.  At  oi 
power  plant  we  have  but  five  days'  supply,  and  we  have  deemed 
unwise  to  continue  to  operate  or  to  hold  out  any  assurance  that  1 
could  continue  to  operate  when  we  had  less  than  seven  days'  suppi 
because  we  are  required  by  law  to  give  a  seven-day  notice  of  a  di 
continuance  of  the  lines:  but  we  have,  notwithstanding  that,  goi 
below  the  limit. 

At  another  power  plant  we  have  but  six  days'  supply.     At  o 
largest  power  plant,  which  consumes  about  one-third  of  the  coi 
we  have  but  13  days'  supply  of  coal;  and  so  we  are  continuing 
live  from  hand  to  mouth. 

In  June  and  July — ^the  early  part  of  July — we  sent  our  purchi 
in^  agent  on  a  trip  of  two  or  three  weeks  to  the  coal  district  to  asc< 
tarn  the  cause  and  to  gain  as  much  information  as  he  could,  and 
found  that  substantiafly  what  Mr.  Tenney  and  Mr.  Ellis  have  si 
here  was  true — ^that  in  so  far  as  we  could  ascertain,  if  we  could 
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mred  of  a  car  price,  and,  second,  if  export  coal  were  restricted  or 

lited,  to  say  nothing  of  some  regulation  of  the  prices,  we  could 

pe  to  worry  through  with,  perhaps,  coal  at  between  $6  and  $7  at 

'  mines. 

Mr.  Miller.  May  I  ask  you  if  you  know  how  much  the  Canadians 

'.  paying  for  their  coal  at  the  mines  ? 

\ir.  Stearns.  Personally  I  do  not  know, 

Vlr.  Miller.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Howie? 

VIr.  Howie.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  it  was  $7.50  or  $8  a  ton; 

it  is,  under  the  Lake  order. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  are  you  paying,  Mr.  Steams? 

^fr.  Stearns.  We  are  paying  from  $6  to  $7  at  the  mines  since 

ler  No.  9  of  the  commission  has  been  in  effect. 

tf  r.  Miller.  But  that  is  for  all -rail  coal  ? 

^Ir.  Stearns.  Well,  it  makes  some  little  difference.    We  are  pay- 

r  $7.71  per  ton  at  the  mines  for  all-rail  coal  which  goes  to  the 

th  of  Boston.    We  are  paying  $7  for  all-rail  coal,  ox  a  slightly 

rer  grade,  which  goes  to  the  north  of  Boston.     We  refused  to  pav 

75  to  the  same  partj,  because  we  felt  that  it  was  unwarranted. 

J  may  have  to  pay  it  when  we  get  down  to  the  lowest  level,  in 

lor  to  keep  running.    We  are  paying  now,  or  are  just  receiving 

le  roal  at  $6  per  ton  at  the  mine,  which  is  water  coal.    We  also 

(1  recently  $7.26  per  ton  at  the  mines  for  water  coal  at  Chelsea. 

at  coal  has  been  delivered  to  us  upon  these  two  letters  of*  agree- 

at,  as  I  stated,  where  the  price  was  not  fixed,  but  where  the  coal 

lers  assured  us  that  if  we  could  get  the  cars  we  would  be  taken 

p  of  at  as  low  a  price  as  they  could  obtain.     And  that  is  the  re- 

t — ^that  we  have  no  more  coal  now  than  we  had  in  June.    We 

e  about  three  weeks'  supply  of  coal. 

)ur  coal  storage  amounts  to  60,000  tons.    We  should  have  60,Q00 

s  by  the  1st  of  October  to  tide  us  over,  if  the  experience  of  past 

iters  is  any  criterion,  for  this  next  winter ;  and  if  we  are  limited 

from  three  to  four  weeks,  or  even  to  60  days'  supply  of  coal,  my 

nion  is  that  it  will  be  a  very  serious  situation  in  the  electric  railway 

asportation  business  -here.     Of  course  a  winter  like  last  winter 

lid  completely  stop  the  service. 

low,  you  have  inquired  somewhat,  as  I  have  listened  here,  into  the 

3es.  and  therefore  if  you  had  just  as  soon  I  will  take  a  moment 

xplain  some  of  these  prices :  All  rail  coal  to  the  north  of  Boston 

he  vear  1916  was  4.42,  delivered;  in  1917  it  was  4.55,  delivered; 

918^,  6.20,  delivered ;  in  1919, 6.63,  delivered ;  and  in  1920,  up  to  the 

:  of  April,  7.08,  delivered.    Then  we  worried  along  through  April 

May  with  some  spot  coal,  and  consuming  the  coal  that  we  had 
chased  in  the  contract,  some  of  the  contract  coal  having  been  de- 
jd,  that  came  in  in  April,  and  the  price  in  April  was  8.69,  de- 
red  ;  in  May,  9.14 ;  in  June,  10.28 ;  and  in  July,  16.73.    The  coal 

which  we  are  getting  under  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
er  No.  9,  because  we  are  able  to  get  cars,  is  costing  in  the  neigh- 
lood  of  12.14,  all  rail,  at  the  same  point.  The  effect,  therefore,  of 
^rstate  Commerce  Commission  Order  No.  9  has  been  to  reduce  the 
e  of  the  coal  from  16.73  to  12.14. 

r.  Mtixer.  And  yet  the  Canadians  are  getting  it  at  $8. 
r.  Stearns.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  paying,  I  am  sure.    Now, 
^  the  all-water  coal,  that  has  been  a  little  different  situation,  but 
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it  is  substantially  the  same,  because  the  difference  is  so  slight;  a 
dollar  or  two  per  ton  of  coal  does  not  seem  to  have  very  much  mean- 
ing to  anj^body  any  more.  Whereas,  in  1916  we  were  paying  4.4!i 
for  all-rail  coal  north  of  Boston,  and  for  tidewater  delivered  south 
of  Boston  at  our  largest  plant  it  cost  2.90,  delivered.  In  1917,  3.26; 
in  1918,  3.49;  in  1919,  5.65;  in  1920,  6.80.  Now,  in  1920,  ending 
April  1,  the  base  price  of  that  coal  was  2.30.  The  rest  of  it  was  con- 
sumed in  additional  rail  and  water  rates.  In  April  of  this  year,  at 
that  plant,  it  was  9.41 ;  in  May,  13.62,  and  that  was  caused  bv  the 
fact  that  we  got  a  little  of  contract  coal,  but  most  of  the  coal  was 
spot  coal.  In  June  it  was  practically  all  spot  coal,  at  14.58 ;  and  in 
July,  12.47.  Since  that  time,  under  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Order  No.  9,  we  have  been  able  to  get  that  coal  for  12.21,  under  the 
new  rates. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is,  12.21  for  rail  and  water? 

Mr.  Stearns.  Yes;  delivered. 

Mr.  Miller.  As  against  how  much  all  rail? 

Mr.  Stearns.  As  against  12.04 

Mr.  Miller  (interposing).  The  last  figure  you  gave? 

Mr.  Stearns.  Yes;  12.14.  Now,  that  is  based  upon  the  new  rail- 
and- water  rates;  that  is,  with  the  20  per  cent  added  for  freight;  but 
prior  to  that  time  the  coal  cost  about  90  cents  a  ton  less  than  that— 
11.30.  We  have  paid  as  high  as  $18  and  $17.  I  think  $18  is  the 
highest  price  we  have  had  to  pay  in  order  to  keep  our  system  going 
until  the  arrival  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Order  No.  0. 
Now,  those  facts  will  indicate  the  interest  that  the  electric  railways 
of  New  England,  outside  of  our  own  company,  have  in  this  hearing. 
We  would  be  verv  greatly  injured,  we  would  be  seriously  injured  from 
a  financial  standpoint  and  undoubtedly  would  be  obliged  to  discon- 
tinue more  service,  because  it  is  impossible  to  raise,  we  believe,  the 
fates  above  the  charge  now  of  10  cents,  unless  order  No.  9  were 
continued,  and  >ve  hope  that  it  can  be  broadened  so  that  at  least  we 
may  be  able  to  continue  under  that  order  for  a  period  of  time  suffi- 
cient to  store  not  less  than  90  days'  supply  of  coal.  I  believe  thai 
is  absolutely  essential  in  the  light  of  our  experience  with  weather 
conditions  here,  particularly  on  tidewater  coal. 

Now,  as  to  whether  the  remedy  should  be  an  embargo  on  export 
coal  or  on  profiteering,  I  do  not  undertake  to  pass  on  that:  but  1  <\c 
wish  to  leave  with  you  a  vivid  picture  of  the  very  serious  situation 
that  I  know  the  electric  railways  are  confronted  with  to-day  here, 
if  we  can  not  get  coal.  We  are  not  only  paying  practically  twice  as 
much  as,  in  my  opinion,  we  ought  to  pay — at  least  75  per  cent  more— 
but  we  are  going  to  be  up  against  a  very  serious  situation  the 
moment  bad  weather  comes  on.  New  England  is  notorious  f<'T 
weather  conditions  clogging  up  the  rails  and  choking  up  the  charJ 
nels,  particularly  where  a  barge  has  to  come  through  the  Cape  Cot 
Canal. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  committee  would  like  to  receive  from  you,  Mr 
Stearns,  the  names  of  the  parties  from  whom  your  coal  was  bough^ 
at  high  prices  and  the  names  of  the  parties  who  refused  to  carry  ont 
their  contracts  with  you. 

Mr.  Stearns.  Yes;  I  have  that  information,  but  I  will  not  burden 
you  with  it  now.   I  will  be  glad  to  submit  that  later. 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Steams. 

Mr.  Stearns.  Thank  you,  sir;  Senator. 

Mr.  Nichols.  With  the  committee's  permission,  we  will  now  leave 
the  coal  situation  for  a  moment,  and.  take  up  the  matter  of  general 
construction,  and  we  will  call  three  witnesses  and  then  close  tor  the 
day.  The  first  witness  will  be  Mr.  Henry  L.  Bond,  of  Waldo  Bros.  & 
Bond  Co.,  building  materials,  Boston. 

A  Voice.  He  is  not  here,  Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Is  Mr.  J.  W.  Rollins,  of  Holbrook,  Cabot  &  Rollins, 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Nichols.  Is  Mr.  Edwin  P.  Bliss,  of  H.  P.  Converse  &  Co., 
bere? 

SIATEHEHT  OF  MB.  EDWIN  P.  BUSS,  BEPBESENTINO  H.  P.  CON- 

VEBSE  A  CO.,  BOSTON,  HASS. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Mr.  Bliss,  what  is  your  business,  please  ? 

Mr.  Buss.  Contracting ;  the  firm  of  H.  P.  Converse  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Building  contractors? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Heavy  foundations,  bridge  work,  and  piers — construe- 
ti'»n  work. 

The  Chairman.  Your  concern  does  not  build  houses? 

Mr.  Buss.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  residences? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  engaged  in  construction  work  here  now 
'fi  the  city  of  Boston  ? 

Mr.  Bliss.  We  are  engaged  particular!}'  in  building  the  Spring- 
field and  West  Springfield  Bridge  across  the  Connecticut  River  at 
Springfield,  Mass. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  heard  of  that  bridge  before. 

Mr.  Buss.  I  think  so,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  I  recall,  our  committee  has  asked  the  rail- 
Tfydi]  people  to  supply  you  with  building  materials  for  this  bridge? 

Mr.  Bliss.  We  have  had  a  very  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  securing 
^ny  transportation  of  either  materials  or  equipment  for  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  that  was  called  to  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Miller,  who  is  associated  with  the  committee? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Yes. 

Tlie  Chairman.  And  when  Mr.  Willard,  who  is  president  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  was  a  witness  before  our  committee 
in  New  York  recently,  he  insisted  that  necessary  work  was  not  being 
W(l  up,  but  we  called  his  attention  to  your  bridge  particularly. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  promised  us  that  he  would  see  to  it  that 
?mr  materials  were  sent  to  you  promptly.     Has  that  been  done? 

Mr.  Bliss.  We  have  not  any  evidence  that  it  has  been  done  yet- 
fhere  has  been  some  movement  or  some  evidence  of  activitv  in  the 
^■ar-service  department  and  others,  preliminary  to  placing  cars, 
'^it  we  have  not  actually  seen  anv  definite  results  as  yet. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  like  for  us  to  call  it  to  Mr.  Wil- 
lard's  attention  again,  would  you? 
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Mr.  Bliss.  Yes;  I  have  a  letter  prepared  here  particularly  for  that 
j>iirpose  to  Mr.  Miller  [handing  paper  to  Mr.  MiUer]. 

The  CuAiR3iAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bliss.  We  will  follow  it  up  for 
you. 

Mr.  Bliss.  And  I  have,  for  your  convenience,  sir,  prepared,  and 
will  leave  witli  your  secretary,  a  digest  of  the  correspondence— all 
the  correspondence,  practically — that  we  have  had,  including  tele- 
grams, telephone  communications,  etc.,  with  railroad  officials,  ship- 
pers, and  other  agencies  attempting  to  expedite  these  shipments. 
In  this  record  you  will  find  almost  all  the  various  varieties  of  diffi- 
culties experienced  hj'  building  contractors  who,  perhaps,  wouW 
like  to  be  here  to  speak  for  themselves ;  but  some  of  the  difficulties 
may  be  attributed  to  the  general  conditions  of  the  railroads,  be- 
ing unable  to  furnish  100  per  cent  of  transportation,  while  other 
diniculties,  we  think,  were  encountered  which  never  should  have 
happened ;  and  that  is  what  we  understand  that  your  committee  is 
going  into. 

We  would  respectfully  direct  your  attention  to  five  particular 
phases  of  the  situation :  One  is  the  time  required  to  get  an  authori- 
zation to  ship;  secondly,  the  method  of  the  issuance  of  authority 
to  ship ;  third,  the  failure  to  coordinate  authorizations  to  ship  witk 
orders  to  spot  cars  for  shipments;  and  fourth,  the  inflexibility  of 
orders  that  require  cars  actually  set  for  loading,  and  partially  or 
fully  loaded,  to  be  unloaded,  thus  adding  to  the  expense  of  the  ship- 
per and  postponing  the  movement  of  the  freight;  and  fifth,  the 
assignment  oi  100  per  cent  of  the  cars  of  a  type  to  any  one  priority. 
I  do  not  know  that  you  will  be  interested  in  it,  Senator,  but  I  have 
jotted  down  some  suggestions  here,  and  I  have  given  the  secretan 
a  copy  of  them.    I  think  they  might  be  helpful,  sir. 

The  Chair^ian.  Those  are  all  in  your  presentation,  are  they? 

Mr.  Bliss.  Yes ;  it  is  all  in  writing. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Bliss.  I  am  not  a  railroad  man,  but  I  appreciate  that  this 
situation  has  gotten  to  be  solved  by  railroad  men  ultimately. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bliss.  But  I  think  there  are  some  things  in  connection  witl 
the  committee  that  you  have  already  set  in  motion,  whereby  reli»* 
in  emergencies  can  be  secured  in  such  a  way  that  when  those  com 
mittees  cease  to  function,  the  railroads  will  be  in  better  shape  t 
carry  on  the  work,  rather  than  to  reorganize  it.  I  think  that  ca 
be  done,  and  we  are  very  willing  to  cooperate  in  am'  way  we  ca 
toward  that  end. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  turning  ove 
of  the  railroads  from  Government  operation  to  private  operation  wa 
fraught  with  so  many  difficulties  that  perhaps,  to  a  degree  at  least 
there  may  be  some  excuse  for  these  trying  conditions;  and  then  ti 
general  upsetting  of  business  as  a  result  of  the  war,  the  changes  i 
the  methods  of  doing  business^  and  all  those  things  have  caused  m< 
difficulty. 

Mr.  Bliss.  The  personal  element  comes  in  so  insistently  when  the?- 
inflexible  orders  come  through  to  do  something — I  have  two  ooncret 
illustrations:  At  Springfield  the  New  Haven  Railroad  is  carryiru 
out  an  order  to  decline  delivery  at  a  junction  point  of  cars  not  arriv 
ing  by  their  line ;  and  there  are  two  instances  of  that  that  seem  a^ 
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^^Jr(l.  We  shipped  from  Boston  via  the  New  Haven  Road  a  crane  car, 
ininsferred  it  to  the  Boston  &  Maine  yards  to  deliver  some  freight, 
lad  then  wanted  to  transfer  it  back  into  the  New  Haven  yards  to  un- 
load freight.  They  refused  to  receive  it,  because  it  was  at  a  junction 
point,  and  was  not  going  farther  than  Springfield ;  and  we  had  to  go 
ip  to  the  president  of  the  road  before  we  could  get  that  crane  car. 
riien,  furthermore — and  this  may  be  more  to  the  point — to-day  there 
L^  H  car  of  sheathing  at  Springfield  needed  in  the  river  alongside  the 
New  Haven  tracks.  The  bill  of  lading  specified  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  routing.  The  car  arrived  at  Springfield  on  the 
B(^ton  &  Albanv  tracks,  but  the  New  Haven  Eoad  refused  to  trans- 
fer  it.  The  result  is  a  deadlock,  and  the  car  is  needed  for  use  else- 
where, but  is  laying  there  for  10  days,  and  still  there.  It  has  not  yet 
reached  its  destination,  and  it  would  have  to  be  teamed  some  consid- 
•^rable  distance  in  order  to  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  need  that  material  ? 

Mr.  Buss.  Well,  we  were  not  in  absolute  need  of  that  material,  so 
we  have  not  gone  to  the  expense  of  unloading  the  car  or  asking  for  a 
delivery  on  the  Boston  &  Albany  tracks,  because  there  are  some  25  or 
3<)  more  cars  to  make  up  the  lot>--some  in  transit,  and  others  that  we 
are  still  trying  to  get. 

The  Chairman,   i  es.    Have  you  anything  further,  Mr.  Bliss? 

Mr.  Bliss.  No  ;  I  think  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Senator,  I  have  here  some  letters  handed  to  me  by 
Mr.  Fay,  from  a  number  of  people  who  are  interested  in  this  con- 
struction matter,  and  I  would  like  to  have  them  made  a  part  of  tlie 
record. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

(The  letters  above  referred  to  appear  in  full  below,  as  follows:) 

BoflToisr,  Auffust  26 y  1920. 
Mr.  F.  T.  MiUJCB, 

AsHstant  to  the  Committee,  United  States  Senate. 

Deab  Sib:  In  response  to  your  request  to  be  present  at  tlie  hearing  before 
the  special  United  States  Senate  committee  at  the  statehouse,  Boston,  August 
50. 1  assure  you  that  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  purpose  of  this  hearing  and 
bope  that  the  successive  hearings  upon  the  subject  of  reconstruction  will  have 
thp  effect  of  obtaining  for  the  Industries  Involved  a  more  generous  spirit  of 
i^operatlon  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  from  the  Federal 
reserve  bank  than  has  been  manifested  toward  them  during  the  past  few 
n.onths. 

Evidence  presented  at  these  hearings  has  been  of  a  character  which  must 
persuade  the  committee  that  the  amount  of  new  work  to  be  done  necessary  for 
A(*  welfare  of  all  of  our  people  Is  formidable  and  includes  every  variety  of 
^instruction  work.  Tliat  which  Is  most  pressing  for  Immediate  attention  may 
**  subject  to  differences  In  opinion,  for  arguments  of  great  strength  may  be 
SQ^'initted  In  support  of  each.  The  shortage  in  housing  accommodations  and 
spools  is  dangerous;  the  inability  or  Inefficiency  of  the  railroads  to  properly 
fiandle  the  transportation  prolblem  calls  for  an  extensive  good  roads  program, 
asd  the  ever-Increasing  demand  for  many  staple  commodities  require  large 
fmory  additions  to  satisfy  that  demand. 

In  my  opinion,  active  measures  should  be  In  effect  immediately  that  will 
serve  to  transport  speedily  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  consumer  great  quan- 
"Hes  of  building  materials  now  in  readiness,  so  as  to  enable  the  construction 
program  to  go  forward  with  great  energy  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Manu- 
'Sfturers  of  many  of  the  commodities,  earlier  In  the  year,  In  anticipation  of 
SB  active  demand  throughout  the  year,  began  production  on  a  basis  which, 
carried  forward,  would  have  served  not  only  to  relieve  the  crisis  In  housing 
•ccommodatlons  but  would  have  kept  the  scale  of  prices  lower  than  is  prevail- 
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ing  to-day.  Through  the  inability  of  the  railroads,  with  their  operating  s^'steiu 
crippled  and  with  their  terminals  tied  up  with  strikes,  to  handle  the  materials 
offered  them ;  through  the  preference  shown  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  other  lines  of  industry,  notably  coal,  and  also  because  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  toward  the  industry  In  the  matter  of  loans, 
the  demand  for  materials  has  been  far  in  excess  of  the  supply  of  the  local 
dealers,  and  extraordinary  expenses  have  been  incurred  in  order  to  secure  the 
materials  necessary  for  the  most  important  work.  Other  work  has  been  much 
reduced,  and  a  great  deal  more  has  been  either  postponed  to  next  year  or 
abandoned  altogether. 

This  is  not  in  a  sense  a  sectional  problem ;  it  is  national  in  its  scope,  and  a 
general  solution  can  only  be  obtained  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Govern- 
ment. A  proper  sense  of  responsibility  and  measures  to  enforce  an  equitable 
program  of  reconstruction  are  all  that  are  necessary  to  relieve  the  situation. 
In  order  to  be  helpful  for  this  year  there  should  be  no  delay  in  action.  These 
hearings  in  all  parts  of  the  country  take  a  long  time  and,  so  far  as  I  am  in- 
formed, only  serve  to  make  cumulative  the  evidence  presented  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  by  the  construction  industry  during  the  first  week 
in  July,  with  the  result  only  of  an  extension  for  30  days  of  the  objectionable 
order  No.  7.  Action  without  longer  delay  is  of  imperative  Importance.  I  hope 
to  be  present  at  tiie  hearing. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Habold  L.  Bond, 
President  Waldo  Bros.,  and  Bond  Company, 


Boston,  August  28,  1920. 
Mr.  Fkkdkric  H.  Fay, 

Chairman  Subcommittee  on  Reconstruction  and  Pwduction, 

15  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 

Dear  Sik:  With  reference  to  the  matters  under  consideration  b>^  the  Unit***I 
States  Senate  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Production,  we  beg  to  roix^rr 
to  you  as  "follows: 

Our  company,  engaged  In  building  construction  In  Boston  and  vicinity.  Is  now 
building  several  large  projects  in  this  city.  Among  them  are  tlie  New  FedersU 
Reserve  Bank  Building,  the  new  home  office  building  of  the  John  HanciH-k 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  and  the  addition  to  the  National  Shawmut  Bank 
Building.  These  buildings  are  all  of  great  importance  to  the  owners  and  our- 
selves, and  seem  to  us  to  be  essential  to  the  welfare  of  many  people.  This  ef>n- 
structlon  Involves  an  expenditure  of  six  or  seven  millions  of  dollars,  and  of 
couse  carries  with  it  the  employment  of  several  thousand  wage  earners. 

In  the  erection  of  these  buildings  we  shall  use  enormous  quantities  of  various 
materials  which  of  necessity  must  be  brought  to  the  city  from  long  distam-*»s. 
The  condition  of  railroad  transportation  Is  our  chief  handicap,  and  has  be^^n 
for  some  time  past.  We  have  been  obliged  to  discharge  workmen  because  i»f 
lack  of  materials  which  come  from  distant  points  and  which  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  secure  transportation  for.  At  the  present  time  the  Federal  reserv** 
bank  work  Is  delayed  and  practically  held  up  waiting  for  steel  which  we  niu<5t 
receive  from  the  rolling  mills  in  Pennsylvania.  The  lack  of  cars  at  the  stet>l 
mills  and  the  embargoes  on  the  New  England  roads  have  prevented  our  secur- 
ing the  steel  necessary  to  start  erection  at  this  job.  While  conditions  on  oii" 
(»ther  work  are  not  so  acute  as  on  the  Federal  Resen-e  Bank  Building,  matters 
are  fast  approaching  that  condition,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  unless  transport  a 
tion  facilities  are  improved  very  greatly  construction  work  in  this  vicinity  wi'l 
he  practically  stopped. 

The  situation  on  shipments  of  cement  from  the  mills  Is  well  known  to  all  wh.» 
are  interested  in  construction.  We  are  informed  of  some  jobs  in  tlie  cit: 
which  have  been  obliged  to  shut  down  because  of  lack  of  cement.  Altliou;:!: 
uout-  of  our  work  has  been  stopped  on  account  of  the  condition  of  cement  ship- 
ments, at  a  number  of  times  our  stock  has  been  so  nearly  depleted  that  wt 
have  feared  that  work  would  have  to  be  discontinued. 

Willie  we  can  not  offer  any  solution  of  this  problem,  we  believe  that   aii* 
action  taken  by  the  committee  which  will  facilitate  transportation  will   assist 
in  avoiding  serious  delays  to  work  already  started,  and  will  in  a  great  nioasurt- 
lieli»  to  enc(un'age  new  construction  which  is  so  nmch  needed. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

L.  P.  Sovi-K  &  Son  Cck, 
1*AKKEU  F.  Sori.E,  Pr€si<i^nt, 
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[From  Boston  Herald  Monday,  Aug.  30,  1920.] 

IkisTuN  &  Main£  Embargo  to  Spkkd  Coal — Koao  Refuses  Unnecessaby  Fbeight 
TO  Moms  Fuel  Heke  and  Ci^ar  Lines — More  Shipments  by  Water  Urged. 

To  facilitate  tlie  shipment  of  coal  into  New  Eiiglund  on  its  lines,  the  Boston  & 
Maiue  Railroad  has  placed  a  temporary  embargo,  effective  yesterday,  on  certain 
carload  freight  felt  to  be  of  less  importance  until  the  present  congestion  Is 
ttlleviated. 

The  company  believes  this  will  encourage  an  increase  in  the  shipment  of  coal 
by  water,  thus  relieving  traffic  by  all-rail  routes  materially. 

the  embargo  order. 

The  statement  of  the  embargo  reads : 

•*  Effective  midnight  August  28  embargo  all  carload  freight  routing  via  Rotter- 
•iaiii  Junction.  Mechanlcville,  or  Troy,  N.  Y.,  originating  on  or  routing  via  the 
-Ww  York  Central  or  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroads.  Exceptions :  Coal,  w^hen 
Ml!e<l  to  public  utilities  as  per  I.  C.  C.  order  No.  9;  live  stock;  perishable 
freight;  railroad  supplies;  and  freight  consigned  to  an  officer  of  the  Unite<l 
stait^  Government  by  title  but  not  by  name." 

lij  placing  the  embargo  the  management  fet^ls  that  traffic  in  general  will  be 
'jiovf^il  more  expeditiously  by  restricting  all  loading  for  a  short  period,  giving  an 
opjMirt unity  to  clear  eastbound  lines  of  congestion.  Alxait  6,(HK)  cars  of  freight 
aiv  **n  route  to  the  Boston  &  Maine  on  or  via  Its  connections.  With  an  east- 
•••lund  capacity  of  1,000  cars  per  da^',  the  company  thinks  unnecessary  conges- 
•ion  and  delay  can  best  be  avoided  by  placing  the  embargo. 

While  this  is  in  force  It  will  l)e  the  policy  not  to  make  exceptions  by  Issuing 
i^rmlts.  The  effort  will  be  to  put  all  business  In  New  England  on  the  same 
fiMiting  while  the  embargo  lasts,  and  when  conditions  i)ermit  It  will  be  removed. 
A  siatf ment  of  the  company  reads :  * 

"  The  handling  of  so  much  coal  traffic  all-rail  has  congeste<l  the  all-rail  routes 
iiuMerially.  As  nmch  of  this  commodity  must  be  transported  by  \yater  as  Is 
liw^ihle  in  order  to  permit  the  free  handling  of  other  traffic.  If  this  embargo 
^\\\  work  to  accomplish  that  result  a  great  deal  will  have  been  done  to  all  New 
Mii;:Iand  business  interests." 


TtTRNER  (Construction  Co., 
Boston,  Mfinft.,  August  26,  19 JO. 
Frkdkric  H.  Fay, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Dkab  Sib:  At  the  request  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Tozzer,  of  this  company,  I  am  outlining 
•^me  of  the  tran.sportation  difficulties  we  have  exi>erienced  in  the  past  few 
Dumth.*;. 

embargo  situation. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  has  maintained  an  emburgo 
riirough  its  New^  York  gateways  almost  continually  since  February  of  this 
year.  This  has  forced  freight  which  would  oi'dinarlly  move  via  this  route  to 
ii.ove  through  the  northern  gateways,  and  we  have  been  confronted  with  I).  & 
H.,  R.  &  A.,  and  B.  &  M.  embargoes,  so  that  at  times  New  England  has  been 
almost  completely  cut  off  as  far  as  movement  of  freight  was  concerned. 

I-ike  other  shippers  and  receivers  of  freight  we  have  had  to  resort  to  tlie 
ptTiiiit  system  and  the  time  siJent  in  getting  these  permits  and  having  them 
mt)jniized  by  originating  roads,  makes  this  practice,  to  say  the  least, 
unsatisfactory. 

On  July  29  we  applied  to  J.  E.  Robert.s,  superintendent  Delaware  &  Hudson 
lUiilroad.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  permit  to  cover  three  cars  of  wire  from  Doiiora, 
I*a.,  for  shipment  to  Springfield,  Mass.  On  August  6  Mr.  Roberts  advised  he  had 
furnished  R.  C.  Morse,  superintendent  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  hi.s  permit  to  cover  these  three  cars.  On  August  12  R.  C.  Morse  advised 
^hat  on  account  of  accumulation  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  could  not  honor 
thf  I).  &  H.  permits.  Accordingly  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  truck  this  material 
tf)  Webster,  Pa„  at  a  charge  of  $2  per  ton,  where  we  loaded  Into  cars  and 
>>^m)ei\  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  via  I*.  &  L.  E.,  N.  Y.  C,  B.  &  A.     From  Spring- 
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Held  we  will  be  under  further  exi)ense  to  get  tbis  material  to  Armory,  Mas>.- 
its  proper  destiuation. 

We  have  received  several  penults  from  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartfonl 
Ivallroad  and  have  been  turned  down  on  several  applications.  We  have  shipped 
large  quantities  of  freight  from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  other  points  In- 
tended for  our  Diamond  Match  job — located  at  Armory,  Mass.  (2  miles  outside 
of  Springfield),  on  the  Midland  Division  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford Railroad— to  Springfield  via  D.  &.  H. — B.  &  A.  (or  B.  &  M.)  and  have  paid 
the  minimum  scale  from  Springfield  to  Armory,  In  most  cases  9  cents  per  lOii 
pounds,  because  of  our  inability  to  get  shipments  through  via  the  New  Haveii 
road.  Shipments  for  jobs  in  C-onnectlcut  have  at  times  been  made  to  Sprinp- 
field,  reconslgned,  and  the  local  rate  paid  to  destination. 

The  delay  in  getting  the  permits,  and  in  their  refusal  at  times,  has  worktnl  an 
unusual  hardship  on  our  jobs  under  construction,  sometimes  resulting  in  layin: 
our  men  off  until  material  was  received. 

On  May  28, 1920,  Mr.  J.  J.  Sweeney,  expedltor  for  this  company,  made  applica- 
tion at  Mr.  Halliday's  office  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  for  the  following  shipment: 


Number 
cars. 


1 
1 
2 
1 

18 
6 


From — 


Commodity. 


For— 


Indianapolis,  Ind I  Wood  blocks 

Wallaceton.  Pa Acid-proof  brick. 

MlUHaU,Pa t  Firebrick 

Knickerbocker,  Pa |  Hydrated  lime. . 

Clymer,  Pa Chimney  brick. . 

Darlington,  Pa I  Brick 


Bristol. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


On  June  1  Mr.  Sweeney  again  visited  Mr.  Halliday's  office  at  New  BLaven  and 
was  adi^sed  that  permits  would  be  granted  that  night  on  .the  following  cars : 


Number 
cars. 


1 
1 
9 
3 
2 
1 


Pnan— 


Commodity. 


For— 


Knickerbocker,  Pa. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.. 

Clymer,  Pa 

Darlington,  Pa 

Mill  Hall,  Pa 

Wallaceton,  Pa 


Hydrated  lime I  Bristol. 

Woodblocks Do. 

Brick !         Do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


On  receipt  of  this  information  we  dispatched  expeditors  to  the  different  ship- 
ping points,  only  to  be  advised  on  June  7  by  Mr.  Halliday's  office  that  permits 
were  not  and  could  not  be  issued. 

On  June  10  Mr.  Sweeney  interviewed  Mr.  Halllday  personally,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  permits  would  be  issued  on  those  cars  which  could  be  routed  New 
York  Central  (6  in  number).  However,  on  June  11  we  were  advised  that  permits 
could  only  be  made  out  at  night,  and  as  there  was  nobody  working  the  night  of 
June  10,  permits  were  not  granted.  At  that  time  we  had  anDroxtmately  44 
cars  waiting  to  be  shipped  on  permit  by  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R. 

On  June  11  the  following  permits  were  issued : 


Number 
cars. 


From— 


Commodity. 


1  Indianapolis,  Ind I  Wood  blocks. 

2  !  MUlHafi,  Pa ■  Firebrick.... 

3  Darlington,  Pa |  Brick 


For- 


Bristol. 
Do. 
Do. 


We  have  exi)erlence<l  ditficulty  in  getting  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  recog- 
nize perniit.><  Issued  by  New  England  roads. 
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Ill  many  eases  after  permits  were  granted  shippers  were  unable  to  talse 
advantage  of  same  owing  to  the  car  shortage. 

Th**  onIei"s  of  the  T»ter<;tate  (^onunerco  ronimisslon  ftiul  oar  commission  at 
Washinirton  last  Jun*»  (•<»mpellln;r  New  Engltind  ronds  to  deliver  to  western 
tiamectioiis  certain  numbt»rs  of  empty  cars  daily  worketl  an  added  hardship  in 
this  locality. 

On  July  19  the  writer  visited  a  cemeut  mill  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  then  supplying 
st'veral  of  our  jobs  with  cement  and  found  they  had  an  order  of  50  cars  a  dav 
frrim  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad.  The  following  shows  their  car  receipts 
from  June  1  to  the  19th  inclusive: 

June  1,  13  cnrs.  June  11,  3  cars. 

•lun*^  2,  14  cars.  June  12,  10  cars. 

Jnne  .3.  17  cars.  June  14,  5  cars. 

Ju'.»»  4.  17  cars.  June  15,  6  cars. 

JiiD**  5,  7  cars.  .Tune  16,  9  cars. 

June  7,  20  cars.  June  17,  4  cars. 

June  8.  17  cars.  June  18.  5  cars. 

June  9.  26  cars.  June  19,  1  car. 
Jun*'  10.  12  cars. 

The  X*'w  York  Contnil  at  Albany  refused  to  place  cars  at  this  plniit  for  move- 
iiit'iu  westbound,  claiming  that  they  were  only  taking  care  of  from  20  to  30  per 
<eiit  uf  the  demands  of  their  own  industries/  At  this  time  I  learned  from  the 
Bonon  &  Albany  Railroad  that  25  empty  cars  a  <lay  were  ordered  to  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad  and  30  empties  a  day  to  the  Central  Vermont  and  other 
northern  roads. 

On  June  28  I  was  in  Darlington,  Pa.,  endeavoring  to  get  face  brick  shipped  from 
a  i»oint  on  the  Pittsburgh,  Lisbon  &  Western  Railroad,  a  25-mile  road  connecting 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  This  road  has  in  the  vicinity  of  30  industries 
on  Us  line,  and  at  the  period  I  speak  of  were  receiving  sometimes  4  and  5  cars 
a  (Iny  for  distribution  among  these  30  plants.  The  plant  from  which  our 
shipment  was  made  received  around  6  cars  in  two  weeks  to  load.  (The.se  facts 
ar^*  stated  as  I  remember  the  situation.)  Permits  on  these  cars  were  applied 
for  May  28  and  granted  June  11,  while  the  first  car,  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
lvSf2)8,  was  shipped  June  21  and  arrived  at  Bristol  on  July  14. 

other  shipments  of  brick  around  this  period  suffered  great  delay  In  being 
"'hipfied  because  of  car  shortage  and  service  order  No.  7  prohibiting  the  use  of 
open-top  equipment. 

Service  order  No.  7,  of  course,  worked  the  same  hardship  on  us  as  with  other 
am  tractors,  holding  up  movements  of  brick,  sand  and  gravel,  and  stone.  In 
many  cases  it  was  necessary  to  move  freight  by  auto  trucks  at  a  much  greater 
f'xpi^nse. 

OENKBAL. 

The  majority  of  freight  moving  from  west  of  the  Hudson  River  has  been 
•^  delayed  as  to  necessitate  the  services  of  expedltors  on  the  more  important 
shipments.  I  am  showing  below  some  cars  taken  at  random  from  our  tracing 
sheet  without  regard  for  the  length  of  time  in  transit. 
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Car  No. 


PR  2060 

8P  35845 

CN2g01 

NS6441 

D&H37960... 
LR  &  N5425.. 

RT  15507« 

UP  12237 

C&NW  135160 
HA  BT3795.. 

CP  206668 

P&R28113... 
C  &  O  33921 . . . 
B&0139371.. 
NYC  323061.... 
WLE  43159. . . . 

PL8802Q9 

PR R  279375... 
PRU  276503... 
PRR  276842... 
MPR  28130.... 

ON  21024 

PRR  46219.... 
N&W48561... 

PL  859802 

PR  22917 

PL  792527 

PRR  18698.... 

KM  6494 

C&  EI  87076.. 
C  &  0  28688... 
St  LBM6447.. 
B&  A8392... 
.\ARR6281... 


Date 
shipped. 


From— 


Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

..do. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

...do. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

...do. 

...do. 

Mar. 

Mav 

May 

June 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 


18 
26 
23 
26 


16 
23 
11 
24 
30 
25 
30 
27 
30 
9 


Seymour,  Conn , 
Bristol,  Conn... 
Seymour.  Conn . 
Bristol,  (x>nn... 
do 

.do. 

.do. 


I^yndhurst,  N.  J 

Port  Allexany,  Pa 

Hudson  T7nper,  N.  Y 

Bethlehem',  Pa 

do 

Donora,  Pa 

do 

St.  Paul,  Minn Lisbon  Falls,  Me . 

Blasdell,  N.  Y j  Bristol,  Conn. 

Tamden.  N.  J 

Port  Allegany.  Pa 

Blasdell.  N.Y 

Orrvillc,  Ohio 

—  .do 

do 


For— 


Arrive.    ^'- - 


-\  rmory.  Mass 

Lisbon  Falls,  Me . . 

.\rmory.  Mass 

Li!?bon  Falls,  Me  . 
do 

.do. 


3 

6 


11 

20 

14 

3 


Camden,  N.  J >  -\nnory,  Ma'%*s 

do I do. 

do ] do 

do ' do 

Montreal,  Quebec I  Springfield ,  Mass. 

Reed  City,  Mich Lisbon  Falls,  Me . 

Detroit,  Mich Seymour,  Co:?n . . 

Economy,  Pa Bristol,  Conn 

New  Cumberland.  W.  Va...| do 

do do . . 

do ! do 


June 

Juno 

June 

Julv 

...do, 

Julv 

Julv 


21 

29 

30 

1 


Darllnfiton,  Pa \ do . 

do , do. 

.do do . 


.do, 
.do. 


.do. 


2  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J t  Armorv.  Mass. 

3    do '  ...do". 


Apr. 

May 

Apr. 

Apr. 

...do. 

Apr. 

...do. 

Apr. 

.  ..ao. 

.\pr. 

.\pr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

...do. 

June 

May 

May 

...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

May 

June 

June 

July 

.  .do. 

July 

...do. 

Julv 

Julv 

July 

.Vjuf. 

Julv 

Julv 

juiv 


1 

21 
3 
8 


14 
12 
16  I 
20i 

'i  I 
2.5; 

24 


3 
16 

l« 
6 


14  ' 

15  I 
26  ; 

5  I 
28  ) 
12  ! 
17 


14 
Li6 
11 
13 
13 
21 
14 
23 

la 

U 
IH 
17 
24 
21 
53 
46 
51 
4<S 
4H 
4S 
.M 
27 
:C» 
i3 
13 
2tt 
2H 
23 
16 
26 
•v3 
27 
10 
14 


^    These*  fiiaire.s  are  .*<ho\vn  to  illustrate  delays  in  additions  to  those  caused  by 
car  shortage  and  embargoes. 

quickly  from  the  Scmth  at  shipping  points  in  and  around  Norfolk,  i.nd  from  otliex 
in  our  minds  at  the  present  time  and  have  shown  a  few  specific  instances  to  sub- 
stantiate our  claim.     We  shall  be  glad  to  go  into  further  detail  if  you  so 
desire,  or  add  any  suggestions  which  may  occur  to  you. 
Very  respectfully, 

TtJRNKR   CO.NSTBUCTION    Oo., 

Melviu.k  M.  Ames, 

Tragiv  Manager, 


KOLLIN   (,'ONSTRIICTION   CORPORATION, 

Sen-  York,  August  26,  19^0, 
Frkdkrick  H.  Fay.  Esq., 

Care  of  Fay,  Spofford  d  Thorndike,  Boston^  Mass, 

Dear  Sir  :  Along  the  lines  suggeste<l  at  Tuesday's  meeting  of  your  conmiitttv 
relative  to  transportation,  etc.,  for  construction  materials,  would  say  that  we 
are  most  seriously  hampered  at  present  due  to  our  inability  to  get  piles  dellvere<l 
quickly  from  the  South  at  shipping  points  in  and  around  Norfolk,  and  from  othtT 
points  in  Delaware. 

Piles  ordered  several  months  ago  have  not  been  shipped  because  of  lack  of  car 
pla<-ement.s,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  embargo  permits  have  been  granted  fur 
such  shipments.  Many  times  tlie  permit  runs  out  before  cars  ai*e  placed.  This 
.situation  results  in  shortage  in  the  local  market  which  abnormally  raises 
the  pric<\ 

(Hir  w<»rst  other  difficulty  is  in  the  cement  market  at  the  present  time,  due 
to  inability  of  cement  companies  to  quote  us  on  new  cement  requirements. 
Several  of  the  ct^ment  mills  are  selling  only  cement  for  which  they  can  get  trans- 
portation. This  is  not  necessarily  a  large  percentage  of  their  mill  capacity,  bui 
Is  limited  to  the  shipping  capacity  under  present  conditions.  The  abnorumi 
price  ct)ndition  of  the  present  market  for  what  cement  there  is  and  inabilitx 
many  times  to  get  cement  at  any  price  is  due  practically  entirely  to  this  trans 
portation  condition. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Linton  Hart,  Vice  President. 
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Thk  ^Iastfis  Ruiij)ers'  Association  of  Boston, 

Nahant,  Mass.,  August  26\  1020. 
Mr.  {-"itEDERic  H.  Fay, 

Boston,  Mass, 

My  Deab  Mb.  Fay:  I  believe  that  the  principal  cuiv  for  onr  transtportutlon 
rrouWes  lies  deeper  than  any  mere  preferential  treatment  within  the  building 
industry  Itself.  Our  dmritry  has  Imhmi  ileridt^^lly  oveWiulustriallzed.  a  part  be- 
oanse  of  tremendous  enlargements  due  to  war  activities  and  a  part  due  to  the 
-abii^uent  efforts  of  all  others  tn  *•  eatch  up."  This  is  using  labor  needetl  for 
^iixl  production,  and  a  nation  which  does  not  feed  itself  must  have  a  large 
arniy  and  navy.  This  is  ovei'straininj:  our  transportati<m  facilities  ot  all 
j^'H?,  which  would  at  best  have  had  the  pains  of  recovery  from  its  troubles. 
This  has  led  to  an  enlarged  selling  campaign  to  unload  surplus  products  of  all 
-tftn*^  on  our  people  at  a  time  when  they  should  not  be  urged  so  strongly  to 
buy  and  buy  and  buy.  Our  best  thhikers  and  seers  to-day  are  urging  thrift, 
^UI  thrift  is  quite  a  different  matter  from  the  buy,  buy,  buy  of  trained  sales- 
mn  and  advertisement  writer. 

^Ul  this  means,  of  course,  that  production  may  be  questioned  if  it  is  merely 
iirgetl  to  keep  mill  wheels  turning  and  money  clinking  from  pocket  to  pocket. 
There  is  no  especial  merit  in  that  unless  the  product  be  of  real  use  in  as  great 
a  percentage  as  ever  or  greater  if  greater  thrift  is  needed. 

Tliis  general  situation  in  industry  seems  to  me  to  control  the  features  we  are 
c^'nsidering  in  their  relation  to  the  building  Industry.  So  long  as  transporta- 
tion r^nains  Insufficient  preferential  treatment  should  be  given  more  im- 
p<»rtant  things,  and  It  may  well  be  that  most  of  the  building  business  is  of 
:,Teater  value  to  our  people  than  other  things  the  curtailment  of  which  would 
.Tield  all  the  relief  which  Is  needed. 

Even  If  we  were  to  consider  the  building  industry  alone,  an  argument  would 
arise  as  to  preferential  treatment,  for  many  people  even  contend  that  factory 
huilding  should  mostly  stop  for  a  while,  for  I'easons  to  be  Implied  from  my 
^rlier  paragraphs.  It  may  be  remembered  also  that  most  of  the  building  in- 
dustry, the  second  largest  in  the  country  if  agriculture  is  called  an  industry, 
stagnated  during  the  war.  Now,  other  things  being  equal,  or  in  a  maze  of 
ln(iecislve  argument,  the  old  adage  "  turn  and  turn  about  Is  fair  play  "  may 
apply.  It  was  not  by  choice  that  men  engaged,  when  they  began.  In  businesses 
profiting  by  war.  This  was  luck  for  them.  Let  them  now  hold  back  a  little 
from  their  clamor  to  keep  their  business  at  war  volume  and  give  those  busi- 
nesses not  having  this  luck  a  chance  for  a  while.  Look  around  the  country 
and  tally  up  the  Industries,  really  useful  In  peace,  but  which  did  not  enlarge 
rtnring  the  last  six  years.  There  Is  the  economic  question  If  they  should  not 
be  helped  to  regain  their  stride.  Of  course,  there  was  much  building  during 
the  war,  but  our  industry  is  divided  into  comparatively  small  units,  and  most 
of  the  people  engaged  in  it  did  not  profit  by  the  war,  but  went  backward.  Yet 
because  t)f  the  character  of  the  business  probably  small  units  are  best  for 
most  of  it 

I  fully  realize  the  specific  things  which  may  be  alleged  against  transporta- 
tion, of  cars  held  back,  lucky  men  who  got  theirs,  shortages  of  cement,  em- 
bargoes for  all,  etc.,  but  have  always  believed  that  all  this  sort  of  thing  was 
worked  out  by  those  in  control  as  well  as  possible  under  the  larger  general  con- 
ditions, and  that  It  was  these  larger  features  that  needed  attention.  Hence  you 
will  see  that  my  expressed  opinion  which  you  have  requested  naturally  em- 
phasizes this  point. 
Yours,  truly, 

Fbe3>  a.  Wilson,  President. 

Mr.  Nichols.  That  is  all  we  have  for  to-day,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  wishes  to  again  thank  you,  Mr. 
Nichols,  and  Mr.  Fay  and  Mr.  Conant,  for  your  great  kindness  to  us. 
I  do  not  kn^w  how  we  would  ever  have  gotten  along  without  you. 

Mr.  Nichols.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  coal. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  now  until 
10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.20  o'cIock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Tuesday,  August  31,  1920,  to  meet  again  in  the  statehouse,  Boston, 
^^asj?.,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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TUESDAY,  AVaVBT  31,   1920. 

United  States  Senate, 
Select  Coaimittee  on  Reconstruction  and  Production, 

Boston^  Mass. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  the  statehouse  at 
10  O'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senator  Calder  (chairman);  also  Franklin  T.  Miller, 
Ksq.,  assistant  to  the  oommittae. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  we  attempted  to  cover 
Tarious  cities  and  we  also  covered  the  coal  situation  irom  the  point 
of  view  of  business  and  public  utilities.  This  morning  we  have  in 
mind  the  railroad  situation,  and  I  will  first  introduce  to  you  Mr.  F.  E. 
Dewey,  representing  the  New  England  railroads. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  F.  £.  DEWET,  DISTBICT  MAHAOEB  OF  THE 
C0MMI8SI0H  OH  CAK  SEBVICE,  AND  BEFEESENTINO  THE  BAIL- 
20ABS,  SOTTTH  STATION,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dewey,  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear 
you.  sir. 

Mr.  Dewey.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like,  with  your  permission, 
to  go  back  first  to  the  coal  question,  somewhat  in  detail,  perhaps. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Dewey.  In  round  figures  the  bituminous  consumption  in  New 
England  is  between  twenty-four  and  twenty ;five  million  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Annually'^ 

Mr.  Dewey.  Annually,  yes ;  of  which  about  25  per  cent  is  consumed 
by  the  steam  railroads.  The  total  consumption  of  anthracite  and 
bituminous  for  the  several  vears,  1916  to  1920,  both  tide  and  rail,  is 
35,000,000  tons  in  1916-17 ;  ^37,000,000  tons  in  1917-18 ;  39,000,000  in 
1918-19;  and  32,000,000  tons  in  1919-20.  I  have  left  off  the  odd 
figures,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  leave  a  copy  of  this  tabulation  with 
the  committee. 

(The  tabulation  above  referred  to  appears  in  full  below,  as  fol- 
lows:) 

Vrir  England  railroad  performance  and  tidewater  ami  receipts,  anthracite  and 

iituminoua  coal  nears,  in  net  tons. 


Years. 

1 
Tide  and  ,      «,.^ 
rail.       1      ^^^ 

RaU. 

16,633,000 
20.847,000 
20.494,000 
«  19,589.000 
1  4.997,000 

Tide. 

Rail. 

:ji«-17 

1 

35.303,000     18.670.000 
37,250,000  '  16.403.000 
39,560,000  1  19.066.000 
132,586,000  ,  12,997.000 
18,225.000  1    3,228.000 

PfT  cent. 
53 
44 

48 
40 
39 

Per  cent. 
47 

I9ir-i« 

56 

J?1S  19 

I9l*-2n      

52 

60 

Fif<t  3  moiittK  1926-21 

61 

1  Intindin?  esUmateof  B.  &  M.,  D.  Sc  A.,  Rutland  deliveries  in  New  York  State. 
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New  Enffland  railroad  performance  and  tidewatei'  coal  recetpta,  etc. — CJontci 

ANTHRACITE. 


Years. 

Tide  and 
rail. 

Tide. 

Rail. 

Tide. 

Rail 

1916-17 

10,817,000 
12,443,000 
13,314,000 
111,528,000 
13,058,000 

4,963,000 
4.151,000 
3,981,000 
3,792,000 
914,000 

5,854,000 

8,202,000 

9,333,000 

17,736,000 

12,144,000 

Percent. 
46 
33 
30 
33 
30 

Pir  ctnt. 
54 

1917-18 

67 

1918-19 

H) 

1919-20 

67 

First  3  months  1920-21 

70 

BITUMINOUS. 


1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

First  3  months  1920-21. 


24,486,000 
24,807,000 
26.246,000 
121,058,000 
15,167,000 


13,707,000 

12.252,000 

15,085,000 

9,205,000 

2,314,000 


10,779,000  , 
12.555,000  ; 
11,161.000  • 

111,853,000  ; 

12,853,000  I 


56  j 

49  I 
57 
44 
45 


44 
51 
43 
» 
5S 


1  Including  estimate  of  B.  <&  M.,  B.  &  A.,  Rutland  deliveries  in  New  York  State. 


Mr.  Dewey.  The  purpose  of  these  figures,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  call 
particular  attention  to  the  change  in  the  flow  of  traffic  as  between 
tidewater  and  rail,  and  to  additional  burdens  that  have  been  put 
upon  the  rail  lines  by  decreasing  the  flow  of  water-borne  coal ;  191G 
would  probably  represent  normal  conditions,  and  during  that  coal 
year  the  percentage  of  the  total  of  35,000,000  tons  received  into  New 
England,  anthracite  and  bituminous,  by  rail  and  water  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Fifty-three  per  cent  was  water-borne  coal  and  47  per  cent  was 
rail. 

The  Chairman.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Dewey.  The  coal  year  of  1916-17. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  the  "  coal  year  "  you  mean 

Mr.  Dewey.  From  April  to  April.  For  the  next  year,  1917-18,  the 
tidewater  tonnage  dropped  to  44  per  cent  and  the  rail  tonnage  in- 
creased to  56  per  cent.  For  1918-19  the  tidewater  movement  was  4S 
per  cent  and  the  rail  movement  52  per  cent.  For  1919-20  the  tide- 
water movement  was  40  per  cent  and  the  rail  movement  60  per  cent. 

One  of  the  controlling  factors  of  the  decrease  in  water-borne  coal 
and  the  increase  in  the  rail  coal  has  been  the  differential  as  against 
the  water  lines,  the  rail  rates  being  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  first  period  mentioned,  where  the  water- 
borne  coal  was  53  per  cent  to  47  per  cent  by  rail,  was  the  differential 
in  favor  of  the  rail  route? 

Mr.  Dewey.  In  favor  of  the  rail  movement,  and  it  has  continueil 
until  the  present  time ;  and  when  you  consider  the  rate  in  itself  there 
is  the  additional  charge  on  water-borne  movement  at  the  dumping 
piers  and  the  rehandling  at  the  Atlantic  ports,  so  there  was  an  ad- 
vantage during  all  that  period  on  the  rail  movement  into  New 
England. 

Now,  to  the  extent  rail  movement  has  been  increased  during  this 
period  it  has  been  to  the  exclusion  of  other  traffic  on  the  rail  lines. 

The  three  Boston  roads  at  September  1, 1919,  had  on  hand  868,973 
tons  of  coal ;  at  August  26  of  this  year  they  had  286,754  tons. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  earlier  date,  please? 

Mr.  Dewey.  September  1, 1919,  and  August  26, 1920.  Eepresented 
in  days'  supply,  on  September  1,  1919,  it  was  61  days  and  in  1920  it 
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was  20  days.  That  reserve  on  September  1,  1919,  was  practically 
osed  before  December  31,  on  account  of  the  strike  of  the  bituminous 
miners,  which  ordinarily  would  have  carried  them,  with  the  current 
receipts,  under  normal  conditions,  up  to  the  end  of  the  coal  year. 
Ever  since  that  stock  was  used  in  that  way  it  has  been  a  hand-to- 
mouth  operation  in  the  receipts  necessary  ior  the  operation  of  the 
nilroads.  It  has  been  contract,  confiscation,  and  spot  coal  to  con- 
tinue the  operation. 

Roughly,  this  year  as  against  last  year,  taking  the  spot  coal,  con- 
tract, and  confiscation,  the  increased  price  is  about  $3  for  these  three 
roads. 

The  Chaibman'.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  an  average  increase  for  all 
the  coal  that  you  have  had  this  year  of  $3  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Dewet.  For  those  three  railroads,  which  are  the  largest  con- 
sumers— 50  per  cent  of  the  total  of  about  6,000,000  tons  a  year.  Now, 
this  S-  O.  ^o.  11,  which  was  to  provide  a  flow  of  a  million  and  a 
quarter  tons  of  water-borne  coal  into  New  England,  has  the  disad- 
^anta^  of  the  increased  price.  The  railroads,  however,  have  real- 
ized that  other  commodities  should  be  permitted  to  flow  into  New 
England,  and  have,  to  the  extent  of  350,000  tons  a  year,  obligated 
themselves  to  take  the  water-borne  coal  to  that  extent  at  the  increased 
price  as  against  the  rail  rate.  Now,  with  your  permission,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  or  to  speak  for  a  few  moments  on  the  car  supply  and 
its  relation  to  transportation  generally. 

The  Chairman.  Just  before  you  do  that,  please,  let  me  ask  you  this : 
Can  you  suggest  any  way  that  we  can  help  in  this  water-borne  situa- 
tion in  the  handling  of  coal  ? 

Mr.  Dewet.  Senator,  I  see  but  one  way,  and  that  is  to  take  care 
of  our  requirements  in  preference  to  exports.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  convince  people  that  they  should  use  the  water  route  in  the  move- 
ment of  coal  into  New  England,  at  an  increased  cost  over  the  rail 
rates. 

The  Chaikman.  That  goes  without  saying.  I  have  talked  to  Mr. 
Willard  about  this.    As  you  know,  he  testified  before  our  committee. 

Mr.  Dewitt.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  urged  the  chairman  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  Mr.  Benson,  as  I  have  urged  him,  to  utilize  his  vast  fleet  of 
idle  vessels  to  bring  coal  into  New  England  to  relieve  the  coal  situa- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  to  relieve  the  rail  situation,  liberat- 
ing transportation  facilities  for  other  industries,  even  to  carrying  that 
coal  at  less  than  cost.  The  Government  owns  the  vessels,  and  we  are 
facing  an  emergency,  and  something  should  be  done  to  relieve  the 
situation. 

Mr.  Dewet.  There  is  no.  question  about  it,  sir. 

The  Chatbman.  But  so  far  we  have  failed  to  obtain  his  aid  in  the 
matter,  and  we  may  have  a  further  advance.  Mr.  Willard  has  recom- 
mended $1.50  instead  of  $2.75,  as  the  water  rate,  to  Admiral  Benson, 
but  he  is  now  threatening  an  increase  in  the  $2.75  rate. 

Mr.  Dewxy.  Following  an  increase  in  the  rail  rates? 

ilr.  MiixER.  There  has  already  been  announced  an  increase  of  40 
per  cent  on  general  commodities,  coastwise,  and  the  inference  is  that 
that  wiU  be  followed  by  a  further  increase  on  coal. 

Mr.  Dewet.  Then  we  will  have  as  a  continuing  condition  the  situ- 
ation that  exists  to-day  as  between  the  rail  and  water  rates,  and  the 
3915— 21— -VOL  1 34 
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railroads  can  not  handle  that  burden,  except  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
traffic,  SO  far  as  New  England  is  concerned ;  there  is  no  question  about 
that. 

The  Chairman.  The  situation  is  indeed  very  serious. 

Mr.  Dewey.  Yes,  Senator,  it  is  serious.  Do  you  care  to  go  into  the 
question  of  car  supply  at  all? 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  occupy  a  few 
moments  on  that,  yes. 

Mr.  Dewey.  I  will  deal,  perhaps,  first,  with  the  national  situation, 
which  may  be  somewhat  repetition.  The  total  freight-car  equip- 
ment— that  is,  revenue  cars  owned  by  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States — is,  roughly,  2,365,000.  At  December  31, 1917.  5.7  per  cent  of 
that  equipment  was  what  was  known  as  "  bad  order  — ^unserviceable 
cars.  At  that  time  the  railroads  had  of  their  own  ownership  on  their 
own  rails  substantially  44  per  cent  of  their  own  cars.  At  the  end  of 
Federal  control  the  bad-order  cars  had  increased  to  7.93  per  cent, 
which,  roughly,  means  100,000  cars  worse  oS  than  in  December  31. 
1917.  So  that  we  have  substantially  the  same  equipment  serviceahlf 
to-day  that  we  had  at  December  31, 1917,  notwithstanding  the  100.0*^ • 
cars  purchased  during  the  27  months  of  Federal  control. 

Now,  let  us  apply  that  to  New  England,  where  we  have  about  84,0<^» 
ownership,  and  our  percentage  here  is  seven  and  a  fraction;  in  other 
words,  2.5  per  cent  above  what  it  was  at  the  31st  of  December,  1917. 

Every  facility  of  the  railroads  is  employed  to  its  capacity — ^that 
is,  its  capacity  measured  by  the  eight-hour  day  only — which  is  the 
result  of  a  national  agreement  under  Federal  control  with  the  fed- 
erated shop  crafts,  which  decreased  the  efficiency  in  man  hours  and. 
necessarily,  in  the  output.  The  cars  at  present  are  so  badlj'  scat- 
tered, ancl  it  is  human  that  a  car  belonging  to  the  Santa  Fe  road, 
for  instance,  will  not  be  shipped  if  it  is  safe  to  run  on  the  rail? 
of  the  New  Haven  road.  Therefore  the  progress  in  restoring  that 
loss  of  100,000  cars  to  the  service  is  very  slow,  and  will  continue  v» 
be  slow,  because  it  is  just  as  necessary  now  to  relocate  this  e(|ui|>- 
ment  that  is  available  to  meet  traffic  conditions  in  the  country  a? 
it  was  at  any  time  during  Federal  control. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  on  December  1,  1917. 
44  per  cent  of  the  freight  cars  owned  by  the  several  railroads  wer* 
operated  over  their  own  lines? 

Mr  Dewey.  Were  on  their  own  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Were  on  their  own  lines? 

Mr.  Dewey.  Yes. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  was  the  percentage  on  the  date  that  the 
railroads  were  turned  back  to  their  owners? 

Mr.  Dewey.  Twenty -two  per  cent;  just-'one-half. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  what  is  the  percentage  now?  Have  you  any 
idea  ? 

Mr.  Dewey.  It  is  between  23  and  24.  Not  a  substantial  improve- 
ment in  the  relocation  as  to  ownership. 

Mr.  MiixER.  Do  you  remember  tnat  order  reauiring  the  returc 
of  a  great  many  open  cars  from  the  West  whicn  issued  sometime 
late  in  the  spring? 

Mr.  Dewey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Has  that  been  effective  f 
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Mr.  Dewey.  Yes:  to  a  very  large  extent.  That  was  one  of  the 
rffects  of  the  bituminous  strike — ^that  the  eastern  country  had  to 
take  care  of  the  West  in  their  coal  supply  during  that  period,  and 
'  took  the  cars  from  the  eastern  lines  to  the  West,  and  they  never 

;Line  back  until  a  formal  order  was  issued  by  the  Commission,  and 
I'lai  (lid  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  car  supply  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  only  to  the  extent  of  1  per  cent  or  2  per  cent, 
j-erhaps  ? 

Mr.  Dewey.  But  applying  that  in  car  units,  that  is  a  material 
iiapnnement.  WTien  you  deal  with  a  total  number  of  2,365,000,  a 
j-ercentage  of  open-top  cars  of  1 J  or  2  per  cent  in  car  units  is  a 
'arge  amount. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  going  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  in- 
reased  mileage  of  freight  cars? 

Mr.  Dewey.  Yes.  The  advisorj'  committee — that  is,  Mr.  Willard's 
committee — ^have  set  a  standard  of  30  miles  a  day.  That  is  already 
^'mg  reached  by  some  railroads ;  but  when  you  apply  it  as  an  aver- 
iL^e  or  as  a  yardstick,  it  is  difficult,  ])articularly  in  New  England. 
There  has,  however,  been  an  improvement  in  New  England  since  we 
iiave  recovered  from  the  effects  of  last  winter's  storm.  In  1919 — ^I 
am  reading  now  the  New  England  figures — the  average  mileage  in 
Min  was  19.19;  in  1920,  it  was  19.80,  or  an  increase  of  0.61  per  cent; 
n  'hme,  1919,  it  was  18.98 :  in  June,  1920,  it  was  20.44,  or  an  increase 
f  1.43  miles  per  day;  in  July,  1919,  it  was  19.17,  and  in  1920  it  was 
'2^V2S,  or  an  increase  of  1.11  miles. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Dewey,  in  these  figures  do  you  include  the 
ai-tual  mileage  figured  over  a  period  of  days,  having  in  mind  the  de- 
ii\v?  at  terminals  for  unloading  and  loading? 

Mr.  Dewet.  Yes.   I  was  coming  to  that,  senator. 

The  Chaibman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Dewey.  That  is  the  total  miles  made  by  an  individual  car,  or 
ii  number  of  cars,  for  a  period  of  30  days  or  12  months.  Now,  when 
there  is  shown  an  increase  of  one  mile,  it  really  means,  if  it  were  ap- 
plied countrywide,  adding  substantially  100,000  available  cars.  Fol- 
lowing that,  an  increase  of  one  ton  in  the  average  lading,  would  mean 
T.'iJXlO  to  80,000  more  cars  available.  Now,  this  average  mileage  rep- 
r^ents  practically  a  little  over  2  hours  applied  to  the  equipment  of 
t^te  country,  when  it  is  moving  in  trains,  which  is  the  only  time  that 
it  is  earning  any  revenue  for  the  railroads.  Following  tne  transac- 
tion throuj^i,  tne  shipper  has  48  hours'  free  time,  under  the  tariflF 
provisions.  The  railroad  then  has  an  average  of  2  hours  and  a  frac- 
tion to  move  the  car  to  its  destination,  out  of  every  24  hours.  Upon 
arrival  at  destination,  there  are  48  hours  permitted  for  discharging. 
Of  the  96  hours  permitted  for  loading  and  discharging,  however, 
there  would  be  onlv  32  hours  property  chargeable  to  the  shipper  or 
the  consignee,  confining  it  to  the  daylight  hours  which  ordinarily 
cover  their  activities,  ft  does,  however,  mean  that  about  33  per  cent 
of  the  time  of  every  car  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  shipper  or  the  con- 
simee. 

^ow,  at  the  dumping  piers  at  tidewater  there  are  five  days'  so- 
<?alled  free  time.  On  export  there  are  10  days'  free  time.  I  can  see 
DO  relief,  even  if  money  were  available  to  provide  equipment  to-day. 
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to  improve  this  situation,  except  a  more  intensive  use  of  the  present 
equipment.  Now,  there  is  chance  for  improvement,  admittedly,  bj 
the  railroads.  ^  e  in  New  England  here  have  shown  these  figure 
as  to  what  is  being  done  here,  and  it  is  being  done  in  other  sections 
of  the  country ;  but  there  must  be  cooperation  with  the  public,  not 
with  an  idea  of  changing  commercial  conditions — ^that  would  be 
impossible — but  further  cooperation,  if  we  are  going  to  provide  any- 
where near  the  transportation  that  is  necessary  to  take  care  of  the 
country  to-day. 

The  Chaikman.  ilr.  Dewey,  you  gave  us  the  figures  of  the  mileage 
of  freight  cars  in  New  England,  and  you  said  that  some  railroads  in 
the  country  had  equaled  the  30-mile  schedule  per  day  fixed  by  the 
railroad  executives.  ^Miat  is  the  reason  that  you  can  not  come 
nearer  to  that  mark  in  New  England  ? 

Mr.  Dewey.  On  account  of  uie  short  haul,  the  density  of  traffic 
and  the  density  of  population.  In  New  England,  take  box  cars — we 
load,  roughly,  6,000  a  day;  4,000  of  those  are  in  intra  New  En^and 
movement.  Xow,  the  average  haul  of  all  the  railroads  in  New  Eng- 
land is  less  than  100  miles.  Some  of  them  may  be  15  or  20  miles  or 
50  miles.  Xow,  if  the  railroad  had  it  but  two  hours,  moving  as  a 
revenue  car,  it  might  make  but  15  miles.  Xow,  we  have  one  railroad 
in  Xew  England  that  is  above  the  average  for  the  standard  set,  bv 
reason  of  its  being  a  straightawav  east  and  west  line,  and  they  aver- 
age 31  or  32  miles  per  car  per  day;  but  most  of  their  traffic,  or  a 
large  percentage  of  their  traffic,  is  overhead :  it  moves  over  their  lines 
and  goes  to  another  line  for  deliver  v.  In  other  words,  the  conditions 
are  entirely  different,  which  would  largely  control  in  reaching  that 
standard  on  any  road  with  similar  conditions.  A  line  like  the  Union 
Pacific,  or  any  of  the  prairie  or  northwestern  lines,  with  an  average 
haul  of  400  or  500  miles,  it  is  not  difficult  to  average  30  miles  per  car 
per  day. 

The  Chaikman.  They  put  a  train  together  and  start  out,  and  the} 
do  not  break  her  up  until  she  has  gone  500  miles,  say  ? 

Mr.  Dewey.  Yes,  Senator,  that  is  just  it;  and  we  break  it  up 
perhaps  in  15  or  i^J  or  50  miles,  which  is  a  very  different  proposition 
is  there  anything  further,  Senator? 

The  Chaikmax.  Mr.  Dewey,  the  order  recently  issued  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Co^mli^sion  bearing  upon  more  than  one  reconsign- 
ment  of  coal  cars,  how  is  that  operatmg  i 

Mr.  Dewey.  I  do  not  recall  that  they  issued  an  order  pennittiLi: 
only  one  reconsignment.  There  was  a  letter  from  Chairman  Clark 
suggesting  that  it  should  be  an  unusual  condition  that  would  permit 
more  than  one  reconsignment.    I  do  not  recall  any  formal  order. 

Mr.  MaxER.  I  think  there  was  an  order  giving  permission  to  tL^ 
carrier  to  penalize  reconsignment  and  to  put  an  extra  tariff  of  $1 ' 
a  day  on  coal,  similar  to  that  which  was  put  on  lumber. 

Mr.  Dewey.  That  has  been  suspended. 

Mr.  ilnxER.  Oh,  that  has  been  suspended? 

Mr.  Dewey.  Yes;  at  the  instance  of  the  National  Traffic  League 

Mr.  iliixER.  Is  that  so? 

ilr.  Dewey.  Yes :  it  has  been  suspended  six  months. 

Mr.  MiLixR.  It  is  still  in  force  on  lumber,  though! 

Mr.  Dewey.  I  am  not  certain  as  to  that,  sir. 
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Mr.  MiixER.  That  was  urged  very  strongly  by  the  coal  operators 
and  other  interests  as  early,  I  think,  as  May  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Dewey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  by  the  railroads,  I  think,  too — ^by  Mr.  Willard. 

Mr.  Dewey.  It  was  urged  by  the  railroads ;  yes ;  and  the  commis- 
rfon,  in  a  letter  from  Chairman  Clark,  emphasized  the  necessity  for 
limiting  it  to  one  reconsi^mnent. 

Mr.  5£axLii.  You  say  that  cars  are  allowed  to  be  delayed  10-  days 
for  export? 

Mr.  Dewet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Milleb.  And  five  days  at  tidewater? 

Mr.  Dewet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  that  is,  necessarily,  t^ing  up  a  great  many  cars  ? 

Mr.  Dewet.  Yes;  a  great  many;  and  it  is  those  things  that  will 
pe  relief  in  the  matter  of  car  supply,  and  much  quicker  than  look- 
infi:  to  the  industries  to  build  them. 

Mr.  Miller.  Did  you  says  that  car-service  order  No.  11  was  not 
dring  a  great  deal  of  relief? 

Mr.  Dewet.  I  meant  to  say  this,  the  order  was  effective  on  the 
2d  of  August.  None  of  that  coal  would  reach  the  dumping  piers  for 
approximately  five  to  six  days,  so  that  I  do  not  think  August  would 
'>e  a  fair  measure  of  the  effect  of  the  order.  There  is,  however,  the 
differential  in  the  cost  of  moving,  which  enters  into  the  price,  which 
is  fundamental. 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  repeal  that 
onler  at  this  time? 

^f r.  Dewet.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  see  in  the  newspapers  this  morning  that  there  is 
an  announcement  from  Washington  that  it  is  likely  to  be  repealed. 

Mr.  Dew^et.  They  had  a  hearing  yesterday  on  the  Lake  order, 
^hich  is  similar  to  the  New  England  order,  1  presume,  on  account 
of  the  accumulation  at  the  Lakes.  Now,  when  you  are  handling 
water-borne  coal  you  have  another  element  to  deal  with — ^weaither 
«*f>nditions — which  result  every  day  nearly  at  Hampton  Boads  and 
^he  other  piers  in  delays  to  the  boats  in  reaching  there ;  but  there  has 
been  no  lack  of  boats.  At  Baltimore,  for  instance,  during  August 
there  have  been  from  90  to  99  steamers  or  boats  lying  in  the  stream 
iwaiting  cargoes. 

Mr.  Miller.  As  an  offset  against  the  agitation  for  curbing  the  ex- 
ports, the  coal  operators  set  up  the  contention  that  orders  Nos.  10 
and  11  would  make  a  buyers'  market  in  the  Northwest  and  in  New 
England  by  forcing  the  coal  here  and  thus  relieving  the  situation. 
^ow,  if  there  is  an  agitation  to  repeal  those  orders,  and  yet  the  orders 
in  the  meantime  have  not  been  effective,  that  contention  would  seem 
tofaU? 

Mr.  Dewet.  A  repeal  of  the  order  would  mean  the  sky  as  the  limit 
to  price.  There  is  a  definite  tonnage  provided  in  that  order  to  flow 
to  Xew  England.  Now,  if  you  remove  it,  to  that  extent  it  becomes 
free  coal. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  tonnage  is  hardly  enough  to  supply  your 
immediate  needs? 

Mr.  Dewet.  No. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  lay  up  the  normal  surplus  needed  for  your 
^ter  season  ? 
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Mr.  Dewey.  Xo  ;  it  must  be  supplemented  with  an  additional  all- 
rail  movement  at  all  times. 

Mr.  MnxER.  Have  you  any  rough  idea  of  what  it  is  costing  Vdu 
extra  per  month — ^the  present  increased  price  of  coal — over  normal 
times  for  the  railroads  of  New  England  ? 

Mr.  Dewey.  Not  per  month.     It  has  risen  approximately  $3  a  t«>L 

Mr.  Miller.  And  how  many  tons  do  the  railroads  of  New  Englan  i 
use? 

Mr.  Dewtty.  Six  million  tons. 

Mr.  Miller.  Per  year? 

Mr.  Dewtiy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Then,  that  would  be  $18,000,000? 

Mr.  Dewey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  If  it  continues — ^the  increase. 

Mr.  Dewey.  Yes;  based  on  last  year's  cost. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is,  over  last  year's  cost? 

Mr.  Dewey.  Yes.    Is  that  aU,  Senator? 

The  Chair3ian.  Yes,  Mr.  Dewey.    We  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Dewey.  I  thank  you.  Senator. 

Mr.  Nichols.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  have  Mr.  Frank  P. 
Cox,  manager  of  the  Federal  Street  Works,  Greneral  Electric  Co. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  F&AITK  P.  COX,  MAHAOEB  FEBEEAL  STBEET 
WOBXS,  OENEEAL  ELECTBIC  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

« 

Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  chiefly  interested  in  this  problf 
from  the  point  of  A^ew  of  the  people  who  want  homes.  At  the  Ft  . 
eral  Street  AVorks  we  have  between  3,000  and  4,000  employees,  bui 
the  General  Electric  Co.  at  Lynn,  of  which  the  Federal  Street  Work- 
is  a  part,  and  as  to  which  I  represent  the  housing  interests^  averai:^ 
from  12.(>(H>  to  14.0(M*  employeo>i.  We  are  very  much  handicapjH^i 
at  the  present  time,  and  have  been^  on  account  of  a  shortage  of  hom€& 
IVople  come  to  Lynn  seeking  work,  desirable  in  every  way,  but  Jo 
not  remain,  because  they  can  find  no  place  to  house  their  families. 

Now.  a  false  impi'ession  was  created  this  spring  by  some  om* 
making  a  list  of  vacant  premises  from  the  City  Directory,  ami  ar.- 
nouncin«r  that  there  were  1,100  homes  available;  so  the  situation  *Vh\ 
not  seem  as  seribus  as  it  might.  I  sent  a  man  to  every  one  of  thos*^ 
addresses,  and  we  found  that  they  were  garages,  stores^  halls,  an.i 
other  dilapidated  proi>erty.  At  the  end  of  the  investigation  I  foun^l 
that  there  were  176  tenements  which  could  be  made  inhabitable  anJ 
fairly  satisfactory,  out  of  the  alleged  1,100.  There  was  not  one  that 
would  be  satisfactory  to  have  our  employees  move  into,  or  where  tho. 
would  remain  or  make  a  home. 

The  (^iiATRMAX.  This  is  in  Lynn? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes ;  this  is  in  Lynn.  Now,  the  trouble  is  not  profiteer 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  landlords.  There  have  been  some  instances  •>: 
that,  of  course:  but,  as  a  rule,  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  enomrb 
to  create  any  disturbance  at  all.  The  fact  is  that  the  property  is  n;»t 
there.  Now,  the  home-owner,  if  he  wants  to  become  a  home-owmr 
is  faced  with  rising  costs,  and  if  he  builds  now,  he  is  facin|r  an  ir, 
vestment  charge  which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  ability  to  carrr 
^t.    I  have  never  figured  the  relation  between  what  he  can  afford  t 
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pay  for  rent,  and  what  he  can  earn,  because  I  do  not  think  there  is 
my  relation ;  but  I  have  figured  what  he  can  afford  to  pay  for  his 
honie,  and  what  he  can  save ;  but  with  equal  incomes,  one  family  will 
save,  wMle  another  family  will  not;  one  may  have  a  larger  family, 
itnd  sickness  and  other  troubles,  while  the  other  may  not;  but  it  is 
true  that  for  every  dollar  a  week  that  a  man  can  save,  including  what 
he  is  now  paying  for  rent — ^he  can  pay  $375  for  a  home,  and  he  can 
not  pay  anv  more.  That  assumes  that  he  has  10  per  cent  of  the 
Uxoney  available  for  the  purchase  price,  and  pays  6  per  cent  interest 
•»ii  what  he  borrows.  But  even  if  he  has  more,  he  still  is  entitled 
*n  his  return  upon  what  he  has,  which  he  could  get  in  other  channels. 
A  workman  in  Lyim  to-day  desiring  to  own  a  5-room  cottage  will  do 
ery  well  if  he  can  build  it  for  $6,000  including  the  land. 

Mr.  SfiLLKR.  TMi'it  (Ud  those  little  cottages  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
:ii  Swamps(*ott  cost,  roughly? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  do  not  know.  A  great  many  of  our  employees  own 
ij*»me<  tliat  were  bought  in  prewar  days,  and  the  average  price  as 
I  have  l>een  able  to  ascertain,  has  been  between  $2^500  and  $3,000. 
Before  the  war  they  could  buy  a  cottage  that  was  fairly  comfortable 
and  perfectly  satisfactory,  but  to-day  that  same  place  would  cost 
them  at  least  $6,000.  Now,  it  is  hopeless  to  see  industry  attempt  to 
LTow  in  any  town — and  this  is  true  of  all  towns,  apparently — where 
you  can  not  house  your  employees.  They  get  together  in  centers — 
anil  the  character  of  a  city  is  reflected  by  its  citizens — not  its  build- 
in:rs — and  you  have  all  sorts  of  bolshevism,  and  you  attract  a  bad 
element  of  labor,  if  vou  have  bad  home  facilities.  The  situation  is 
inleed  very  serious. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cox,  your  statement  indicates  that  it  costs 
sTimething  over  100  per  cent  more  to  build  houses  to-day  than  it  did 
in  the  prewar  period  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  should  say  that  was  very  conservative,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  increase  in  compensation  gen- 
t^rally  of  the  men  in  the  emplo}^  of  your  company? 

Mr.  Cox.  More  than  100  per  cent :  about  120  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  on  an  average,  right  through  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  On  an  average,  120  per  cent  at  least. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  would  be  about  the  average  increased 
-ost  of  living  and  housing.  I  know  that  some  living  costs  are 
more  than  100  per  cent  advanced,  and  some  have  been  advanced 
^ss  than  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  the  latest  figures  I  have  seen  on  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing-—and  we  very  carefully  follow  it  up  in  our  local  condition — 
we  have  a  statistical  department  for  that  purpose — are  less  than  80 
IM^r  I  ent.  The  employees,  as  a  whole,  are  earning  more  in  propor- 
tion to  their  living  expenses  than  they  did  before. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  your  concern  done  itself  to  create  better 
iionsing  conditions?  Have  you  undertaken  to  afford  any  aid  to 
vonr  men  or  to  assist  them  in  building  houses? 

Mr.  Cox.  Individually,  we  offer  them  aid.  We  have  no  regularly 
formulated  plan,  because  we  do  not  believe  in  mixing  up  the  rela- 
tions of  landlord  arid  tenant  with  those  of  employer  and  employees; 
mX  anv  of  the  emplovees  desiring  to  build  homes,  or  to  buy  them  and 
i-fniodel  them,  will  drift  into  my  office,  and  the  thing  will  be  taken 
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care  of  individually,  but  not  as  a  company  proposition.  I  do  not 
mean  that  I  put  the  money  up,  but  we  do  not  want  to  establish  a 
practice  of  that  kind,  and  we  are  not  taking  any  steps  toward  com- 
munity buildings. 

The  Chair^ian.  I  have  never  believed  in  having  factory  houses. 

Mr.  Cox  No. 

This  Chairman.  Or  mill  houses,  in  the  sense  of  having  the  mill 
worker  or  the  factory  worker  dependent  upon  his  employer  for  his 
housing. 

Mr.  Cox.  No. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  these  difficult  days  I  have  found  that  some 
industries  have  felt  disposed  to  ei-ect,  on  a  considerable  scale,  cot- 
tages or  small  dwellings  that  their  employees  could  buy  under  some- 
what favorable  conditions.  The  Endicott-Johnson  concern,  of  Bing- 
hamton,  the  great  shoe  concern,  and  Goodrich,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  have 
built  a  great  many  such  houses  this  year.  I  think  Endicott-Johnson 
have  built  150,  and  they  are  selling  those  houses  to  the  men  at  just 
a  trifle  more  than  their  cost,  placing  a  savings-bank  first  mortgage, 
accepting  moderate  payment  down,  and  then  financing  the  second 
mortgage  themselves,  and  requiring  that  it  shall  be  paid  oflf  at  cer- 
tain given  periods.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  there  is  no  other 
relief  in  sight,  perhaps  the  OTeat  industries  of  the  country  have  got 
to  do  something  of  that  kind  to  relieve  this  situation. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  has  been  imder  discussion  at  great  length,  Senator, 
and,  of  course,  a  thing  is  never  settled  until  it  is  absolutely  finally 
tied  up  and  finished,  but  there  is  one  aspect  of  that  which  must  not 
be  overlooked.  In  case  of  a  falling  market — and  personally  I  be- 
lieve it  is  coming,  not  next  year,  but  before  it  would  be  paid  off— 
we  would  be  in  the  position  of  having  induced  or  encouraged — put  it 
any  way  you  want  to — our  employees  to  make  a  losing  investment. 
Now,  what  the  final  outcome  of  any  program  of  that  character  would 
be,  of  course,  I  can  not  say,  but  it  does  not  look  promising.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  selling  at  cost,  because  that  is  all  right;  but  we 
ought  not,  in  just  dealings  with  our  employees  who  do  not  happen 
to  want  a  home — we  ought  not  to  finance  or  to  lend  money  upon  a 
proposition  for  a  man  who  ^does.  The  proposition  of  selling  at  cost 
is  all  right,  however.  If  our  employees  or  any  of  them  want  to 
build  a  house  or  to  remodel  a  house,  although  we  have  not  found  any 
yet,  but  we  could  find  a  means  of  financing  it,  without  the  company 
directly  appearing  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  recognize  the  attitude  of  the  company,  and,  per- 
haps, under  the  same  conditions,  I  might  hesitate  to  so  into  the 
housing  business  myself;  but  what  is  the  answer  to  it  all?    If  eveirj- 
body  feels  that  the  present  high  costs  are  such  that  they  shoold  not 
take  the  risk,  then  the  Government  has  got  to  take  the  rii^ — ^the  State 
has  got  to  come  in  or  the  municipality,  and  take  it.   That  is  something 
that  I  would  deplore.    I  am  against  all  sorts  of  Government  building, 
except  as  a  last  resort ;  but  as  a  last  resort  I  would  do  it ;  althou^ 
I  would  go  a  long  way  before  I  would  do  it.    I  would  deplore  going 
into  that  sort  of  niing  as  a  governmental  activit^^ 
Mr.  Cox.  It  certaimy  should  be  only  as  a  last  resort. 
The  Chairman.  But  your  concern  has  a  great  interest  and  a  large 
^vestment  in  Lynn? 
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Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And,  after  all,  maybe  it  is  your  responsibility  as 
siuch  as  it  is  the  responsibility  of  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Cox.  It  is  in  a  larpe  wav,  but  the  answer  is  this :  That  the  in- 
vestment at  Lynn  and  the  employees  at  Lynn  will  not  grow  until  we 
nn  house  them.  There  are  other  places,  and  the  relation  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  and  the  question  of  encouraging  a  man  to  put  his  money 
into  a  home,  which,  on  the  purely  financial  aspect,  is  not  a  good  in- 
vestment, is  something  that  is  not  likely  to  be  lightly  undertaken. 
How,  for  example,  could  I  recommend  to  an  employee  that  he  own 
his  home,  when  1  have  never  owned  one  myself  and  have  no  intention 
•»f  so  doing? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Cox.  At  least  not  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  Since  I  have  been  22  years  of  age  I  have  owned 
my  own  home,  and  I  have  preached  it  all  my  life  that  it  was  the  very 
best  thing  any  community  could  do  to  have  home  owners. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  a^ree  with  you,  Senator.  Furthermore,  it  results  in 
<x}mpulsory  saving. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  take  France,  where  a  majority  of  the  people 
live  in  their  own  homes,  and  there  we  have  the  very  best  kind  of 
itizenship ;  they  do  not  have  a  roving  population.  I  know  that  you 
'an  not  go  out  and  build  homes  for  all  of  your  people,  and  that  all  of 
them  will  not  buy  homes,  or  any  large  proportion  of  them,  perhaps, 
i'Tit  vou  could  try  to  get  them  in  the  habit  of  doing  it. 

ilr.  Cox.  I  agree  with  you,  Senator,  that  it  would  be  the  best  thing 
in  the  world ;  but  let  me  ask  you  this :  If  you  did  not  own  a  home 
to-day,  would  you  build  one  or  would  you  wait? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  am  not  certain  that  prices  will  be  main- 
tained at  the  same  level,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  I  would  build 
my  home — a  very  modest  one — if  the  land  could  be  obtained  reason- 
al>ly  cheap,  I  would  take  the  risk. 

Sfr.  Cox.  The  chief  advantage  of  home  owning  is,  of  course,  that 
t  makes  a  better  citizen,  but  the  real  thing  is  that  it  makes  saving 
compulsory.  A  man  who  is  buying  his  home  will  not  use  his 
money  recklessly.  But  talring  every  individual  case  by  itself,  rent, 
-ven  if  you  own  your  own  home,  is  there  just  the  same,  and  when 
you  can  rent  property  that  you  desire  for  a  decidedly  lower  rate  than 
you  could  afford  to  own  it  the  individual  is  apt  to  go  to  that,  although 
there  is  still  the  argument  that  the  home  owner  is  a  better  citizen  and 
a  better  worker. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  found  that  the  man  who  buys  a  little  home 
to  live  in,  where  he  rents  out  the  top  floor  to  carry  it,  will  aljnost  drop 
in  his  tracks  before  he  will  lose  it,  and  even  his  wife  and  his  children 
will  go  out  to  work  in  order  to  help  save  it,  and  in  that  way  you  build 
up  a  tremendous  interest  in  the  community  for  the  good  oi  all.  I  can 
not  tell  you  gentlemen  your  business,  but  I  really  think  that  when 
there  is  a  risk,  as  you  have  suggested  and  as  I  am  willing  to  admit 
that  there  is,  of  lower  prices,  I  think  if  anyone  shall  take  that  risk  it 
is  the  great  concern  like  yours,  which  ought  to  do  something  in  these 
difficult  days  rather  than  to  ask  the  State  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  am  not  at  all  disturbed  about  the  finances,  but  what  I 
am  disturbed  about  is  the  attitude  of  an  employee  who  himself  may 
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have  taken  through  out  help,  if  you  please,  something  which  he  after 
wards  regrets. 

Mr.  MiixER.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  financing  of  those  home- 
in  Akron? 

Mr.  Cox.  No;  not  in  Akron. 

Mr.  MiLLEK.  That  might  he  worth  looking  into.  It  was  a  very  weU 
\v<;rkeJ  out  phin 

Mr.  Cox.  If  a  man  has  10  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  his  home,  it  is  a 
safe  enough  risk  without  any  bother,  and  then  if  he  can  pay  back  on 
that  S  or  10  per  cent  a  month,  say,  he  will  come  out  in  about  14 
years  owning  his  home,  and  a  bettei*  citizen  and  a  better  workman. 

The  Chairman.  I  find  that  when  a  man  gets  started  he  pays  off  tie 
second  mortgage  even  faster  than  the  contract  provides? 

'Mr,  Cox.  X  ea. 

The  Chaibmak.  He  just  struggles  along  to  get  rid  of  that  burde;. 

Mr.  Cox.  But  it  is  very  necessary  that  he  should  understand  n:. 
the  time  that  he  is  living  in  that  house,  when  he  figures  up  his  r 
ceipts  as  compared  to  a  ounch  of  rent  receipts,  that  he  has  had  nu 
equivalent  in  the  way  of  a  home  while  he  was  paying  for  it. 

The  CHAiiLMA:N.  Yes.  Now,  Mr.  Cox,  have  you  any  suggestion  h> 
make  as  to  what  can  be  done  to  relieve  the  situation  now  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  that  the  best  thing  which  could  be  done  would 
be  to  find  some  means  of  financing  the  difference  between  10  per  cenr 
of  the  cost  of  the  property  and  what  he  can  norfnally  borrow.  Out 
side  of  our  own  employees  there  are  people  who  find  great  difficuhy 
in  financing  that  difference,  and  a  good  workman,  with  steady  en.- 
ployment,  is  a  perfectly  sound  risk.  There  will  not  be  one  in  a  hun 
dred  that  will  go  back  on  it.  There  are  people  in  Lynn  to-day  who 
are  attempting  to  purchase  and  remodel  houses,  and  in  that  way  tht 
landlord  is  nearly  always  willing  to  get  rid  of  them  at  what  would  K 
less  than  the  prevailing  rate,  because  they  are  not  paying  him  as  the} 
are,  under  those  circumstances  a  nimiber  of  them  could  be  m:i  .i 
into  homes  if  the  difference  between,  say,  75  per  cent,  which  yon 
might  get  through  a  cooperative  bank,  and  the  10  per  cent,  which  tiif 
man  has,  could  be  financed  in  some  safe  way. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  do  not  know  how  we  could  help  in  that. 

Mr,  Cox.  I  do  not  know,  either.     It  is  a  hard  proposition.    1* 
seems  to  me  that  unices  something  is  done  to  reduce  the  cost  or 
building   the   onl}-    possible   outcome   will   be   community   centt-n-. 
I:  .  *^e  apartments — and  the  Lord  knows  that  they  are  not  homo— 
but  the  emploj-ee  to-day  can  not  afford  to  live  in  a  house  whieh 
costs  as  much  as  he  will  have  to  pay  for  it  to-day — an  individual 
house — and  either   some   means   must   be   found    for  reducing  tL 
cost  of  cottage  building  or,  in  order  to  live  at  all,  a  great  mass  of  <>  .i 
citizens  will  nave  to  go  into  tenements  and  apartments  and  flnt,->  a:. 
boarding  houses,  and  that  would  be  a  distinct  retrograde  movenu'i : 
from  good  citizenship.     Something  must  be  done  to  cheapen  the  f- 
of  cottage  buildinff.     T  do  not  feel  a  particle  of  interest  in  the  higher- 
priced  houses.     If  a  man  wants  one  of  those,  he  can  pay  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Cox? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes :  I  think  so.  Senator. 

The  Chairman'.  Thank  you.  sir. 

Mr.  XicHOLS.  Now,  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  Clifton  D.  Jack-  n  . 
general  se'Tv'^tary.  of  the  Springfield  Chamber  of  (^>nunerce. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CLIFTON  D.  JACKSON,  GENERAL  SECRETARY 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

•  The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jackson*  we  had  here  yesterday  your  mavor, 
and  the  president  of  one  of  your  savings  banks,  and  your  buildiiip^ 
•'•ommissioner,  who  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  information  about  the 
housing  conditions  in  your  city.  Can  you  give  us  any  further  in- 
f«>rmation  along  that  line? 

Mr.  Jackson.  There  are  several  factors.  Senator,  in  the  matter, 
and.  just  briefly,  I  want  to  review  one  or  two  factors  which  were  inti- 
mated yesterday. 

Sprinrfeld  has  a  population  of  129,388,  according  to  the  last 
census.    Hampden  County  has  a  population  of  800,000  approximately. 

The  Chaibman.  Springfield  is  in  Hampden  County  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes ;  Springfield  is  in  Hampden  County.  And  other 
prominent  cities  are  Holyoke  and  Westfiela ;  and  the  three  western 
counties  of  Massachusetts  have  a  population  of  some  600,000,  more 
nr  less  dependent  upon  the  centering  transportation  facilities  in 
Springfield. 

We  are  very  anxious  to  see  a  development  of  river  navigation  from 
Hartford  to  Holyoke,  through  Springfield,  particularly,  which  will 
enable  our  manufacturers  to  reestablisli  former  trade  connections 
with  Boston  and  New  York — particularly  with  New  York — ^by  mak- 
ing the  Springfield  manufacturing  district  an  overnight  warehouse 
from  their  market  in  New  York.  Formerly  by  the  railroad  service, 
through  car  service,  service  was  available  daily — our  paper  manu- 
facturers loading  at  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  delivering  at  9 
o'clock  to  the  customer's  store  in  New  York  the  next  morning;  and 
we  feel  that  the  new  water  power  bill  may  open  up  privileges  tor  the 
•i"*  miles  north  of  Hartford  of  distinct  value  to  our  community. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  of  the  water  power  bill.  T  think  under 
the  terms  of  that  bill,  if  you  gentletfien  take  advantage  of  it,  you  will 
have  a  wonderful  future  in  your  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Jackson.  We  have. 

The  Chairman.  The  development  of  the  water  power  there  would 
probably  relieve  you  from  ypur  coal  shortage. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Quite  so.  The  Connecticut  River  is  to-day  delivering 
0(10,000  electric  horsepower.  There  is  a  potentiality  of  1,000,000  yet 
to  be  developed  in  the  Connecticut  River  north  of  Holyoke,  and  that 
challenges  real  cooperative  action  on  the  part  of  all  of  these  chambers 
of  commerce. 

In  the  recent  railroad  situation  we  are  particularly  pleased  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Boston  &  Albany,  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford,  and  the  Boston  &  Maine  in  relieving  a  definite  conges- 
tion on  L.  C.  L.  shipments. 

The  Chairman.  On  what? 

Mr.  Jackson.  On  less  than  carload  lot  shipments  for  our  manu- 
facturers. We  had  an  aggravated  situation  in  Springfield,  and  the 
division  freight  agent  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad,  located  at 
Springfield,  was  able  to  combine  shipments  and  route  them  to  a 
definite  point  for  distribution — at  Philadelphia  or  Pittsburgh  or 
Cincinnati,  as  the  case  might  be — and  we  feel  that  if  there  can  be 
more  active  cooperation  through  chambers  of  commerce,  traffic  com- 
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mittees,  and  the  railroads  that  considerable  public  misapprehension 
can  be  wiped  out  through  better  teamwork. 

Mr.  Miller.  May  I  ask  if  that  cooperation  is  full  now?  Awhile 
ago  I  heard  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  taking  some  material  and  moving 
it  readily,  and  the  New  Haven  refusing  to  take  it  back.  That  was  on 
the  Springfield  Bridge.  It  delayed  the  work,  and  cost  the  contractors 
probably  a  thousand  dollars — simply  the  lack  of  cooperation  between 
the  different  officials  in  your  city. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Undoubtedly,  the  New  Haven  road's  yard  was  con- 
gested bevond  the  ability  to  quickly  handle  from  the  Boston  &  Maine 
yard.  Tlie  time  may  come  when  Sprin^eld  will  have  to  have  a 
terminal  operating  company  instead  of  independent  operation  as  now 
obtains. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jackson,  did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Dewey  given  this  morning? 

Mr.  c^CKSON.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  him  say  that  the  railroads  of  the 
country  were  struggling  to  increase  the  railroad  mileage  of  their 
freight  cars  to-day? 

mr.  Jackson,   i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Up  to  30  miles? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  here  in  New  England, 
where  the  situation  is  more  diflTicult  because,  as  he  indicated,  of  the 
density  of  your  population  and  the  short  hauls  for  the  freight  before 
it  is  broken  up,  that  the  chambers  of  conunerce  could  render  a  great 
service  tlirough  cooperation  by  having  their  members  and  the  public 
service  utilities  do  all  that  they  could  to  imload  freight  cars  as 
promptly  as  possible  and  to  have  them  turned  back  for  other  service. 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  believe.  Senator,  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand 
when  chambers  of  commerce  secretaries,  as  the  technical  managers 
of  their  respective  organizations  in  New  England,  should  call  beiore 
them  gatherings  of  their  members  and  devise  the  best  possible  means 
of  handling  the  business,  in  order  that  they  may  go  back  to  their 
respective  places  with  a  concerted  plan  of  action,  m  no  way  dicta- 
tonal,  but  purely  informative;  and  I  have  been  an  advocate  in  the 
New  England  Secretaries'  Association  of  such  definite  informative 
information.  There  are  two  classes,  unfortunately — ^the  progressive 
and  the  conservative — among  the  New  England  secretaries,  which 
does  not  permit  that  idea  to  come  into  play;  but  I  think  you  are 
right,  that  the  chambers  of  commerce  are  a  very  influential  agency. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  railroad  operating  freely  and  handling 
your  business  promptly,  that  means  your  prosperity  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  are  all  dependent  upon  the  rail- 
roads. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  gone  through  a  period  of  war,  and 
they  have  not  increased  their  facilities.  They  will  argue — and  per- 
haps justly — ^that  they  have  not  been  allowed  proper  compensation 
for  their  services.  The  problem  is  indeed  a  difficult  one,  and  it  is 
going  to  be  for  some  years ;  but  we  must  depend  upon  them,  for  we 
have  no  other  means  of  transportation ;  so  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
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if  your  secretaries'  association  in  New  England  could  get  together 
an<l  have  a  man  like  Mr.  Dewey,  or  even  ask  Mr.  Willard,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  railroad  executives'  committee,  to  come  before  you 
and  tell  you  where  you  could  help,  you  would  render  a  greater  service 
to  the  people  of  this  part  of  the  country  than  anything  else  that 
oould  be  done. 

Mr.  Jackson.  As  an  illustration  of  the  attempt  along  that  line, 
the  New  England  secretaries  met  in  Springfield  this  spring,  and 
they  had  as  one  of  their  speakers  Mr.  Garrett  Fort,  recently  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad.  The  desire  was 
expressed  that  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  should  issue  a  layman's 
bulletin,  to  be  distributed  to  chambers  of  commerce  in  cities  served 
by  the  Boston  &  Maine.  Mr.  Fort  did  put  that  proposition  into 
play,  and  with  some  good  effect. 

I  received  a  bulletin  not  long  ago  containing  a  discussion  of  the 
problems  that  the  railroads  are  facing ;  and  I  think  that  should  be 
taken  up  along  the  lines  of  other  railroads — the  Boston  &  Albany 
and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. 

Now,  as  to  our  situation  in  Springfield,  I  want  to  leave  with  you  a 
report  published  in  Community  Progress,  our  chamber  of  commerce 
magazine,  which  is  a  very  careful  analysis,  prepared  by  one  of  our 
rice  presidents,  of  the  housing  situation. 

Springfield  has  doubled  in  population  every  20  years  for  the  last 
century.  In  the  last  10  years  we  are  within  5  per  cent  of  that  rec- 
ord, vFith  a  45  per  cent  increase.  We  had  a  definite  abundance  of 
.homes  for  rent  in  1917  in  Springfield.  To-day  there  is  a  definite 
scarcity,  but  we  feel  that  there  is  not  an  acute  situation  in  Spring- 
field. A  number  of  men  who  have  recently  come  to  Springfield  could 
find  homes  if  they  wanted  them,  but  they  are  not,  perhaps,  just  in 
the  neighborhood  or  of  the  class  or  quality  that  they  desire.  There 
are  plenty  of  domiciles  available,  however. 

We  should  build  about  1,045  homes  a  year  in  Springfield  to  keep 
up  with  our  normal  rate  of  growth,  and  I  want  to  leave  this  with  you, 
because  it  sums  up  what  Mr.  Lumis  and  other  gentlemen  may  have 
mentioned  and  what  Mr.  Allen,  of  the  Ley  Co.,  will  mention  this 
morning. 

Now,  as  to  our  housing  corporation  in  Springfield,  we  had  great 
hopes  and  we  secured  a  charter  one  year  ago  for  a  million-dollar 
housing  corporation,  but  when  the  time  came  to  put  the  money  into 
play  our  manufacturers  abandoned  the  proposition  because  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  new  level  of  values.  We  felt  that  we  were  ap- 
proaching a  peak  and  that  we  were  about  to  slide  down  into  the 
valley  on  prices.  Therefore,  they  withheld  putting  in  the  necessary 
sum  of  money  and  the  result  is  that  it  has  not  yet  been  financed.  For 
instance,  the  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Gilbert  &  Barker,  the  Hendee  Co., 
and  the  Westinghouse  Co.  do  not  want  to  invest  any  money  in  a  hous- 
ing corporation  until  they  are  satisfied  that  conditions  are  at  a  new 
level  or  back  to  a  known  level  of  prewar  days.  I  do  not  think  there 
will  ever  be  a  prewar  level  again.  We  have  not  surrendered  our 
charter,  and  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  go  ahead  in  trying  to  solve 
the  problem  on  a  general  cooperative  basis. 

The  rHATBMAN.  Just  explain  how  you  are  going  to  work  that  out. 

Mr.  Jackson.  We  hope  to  form  a  housing  corporation  which  will 
provide  for  absorbing  second  mortgages,  assuming  an  average  of 
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50  per  cent  on  first  mortgages  bv  the  banks,  and  10  to  20  per  cent 
by  the  home  builder,  with  the  difference  on  second  mortgage  for  a 
short  term  of  years — probably  10  years — renewable  through  the 
housing  corporation. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  second  mortgages  made  payable  in  in- 
stallments every  three  or  six  months? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes ;  at  an  agreeable  rate  of  interest. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  to-day  you  would  be  perfectly  safe  in 
doing  that,  if  you  could  be  sure  of  an  ample  flow  of  building  ma- 
terials into  your  city.  I  think  that  once  we  can  adjust  the  trans- 
portation situation,  it  will  cut  down  the  cost  of  building  materials 
20  or  25  per  cent;  and  with  that  done,  and  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  labor  to  work  intensively,  you  will  produce  hpuses  that 
people  can  afford  to  build  to  be  sold  at  a  moderate  profit,  and  I 
know  that  there  would  be  a  market  for  them. 

Mr.  Jagkpon.  There  are  two  conditions  developing  in  Springfield, 
which  maybe  you  have  found  in  other  New  England  cities.  The 
first  is  this:  fn  the  last  14  months  something  like  $30,000,000  of 
new  industrial  capital  has  located  in  our  city — ^such  companies  as 
the  KoUs-Royce,  the  expansion  plans  of  the  Westinghouse,  and  the 
Diamond  Match  Co.  They  will  require,  when  they  are  under  way. 
approximately  20,000  employees,  and  that  will  mean,  I  should  say.  a 
net  increase  of  employees  around  8,000,  because  our  other  industrie> 
will  gradually  reduce  from  their  high-peak  load  to  a  more  normal 
full-day  operation,  rather  than  a  night-shift  operation.  Then  thpre 
is  another  factor  which  is  right  along  with  that  new  incoming  capi- 
tal, and  that  is,  our  chamber  of  commerce  has  recentlv  been  able' 
to  serve  our  street  railroad  system  in  the  sale  of  $300,000  worth  of 
bonds  to  open  up  a  cross  section  of  our  city,  which  will  make  avail- 
able housing  facilities  for  26,000  population,  and  will  also  open  up 
three  and  a  half  miles  of  industrial  property  along  the  Boston  & 
Albany  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad?. 
Now,  we  will,  we  feel,  with  that  new  condition,  with  the  new  street 
railway"  facilities,  it  will  allow  speculative  building  to  come  into 
play,  and  that  ought  to  solve  the  problem  without  any  definite  con- 
certed attempt. 

The  Chairman.  T  think,  Mr.  Jackson,  that  your  industries  have 
a  responsibility  that  they  must  assume,  and  that  they  ought  to  trr 
to  bring  about  a  housing  situation  whereby  their  own  people  will 
be  satisfied  with  the  living  conditions  in  Springfield. 

Mr.  Jackson.  T  think  the  subject  is  open  to  pro  and  con  argument. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jackson.  T  think  it  would  be,  perhaps,  somewhat  difficult.  If 
you  were  a  member  of  one  of  our  boards  or  of  one  of  our  newer  in- 
dustries— say,  the  Rolls  Royce — and  I  should  come  to  you  and  ask 
you  to  vote  for  the  taking  of  $500,000,  say,  of  your  four  or  five 
million  dollar  capital,  and  putting  it  into  the  slow-going  investment 
of  home  construction,  compared  to  the  active  investment  of  manu- 
facturing motor  cars,  I  think  you  would  not  want  to  take  those  fun«i5 
out  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  would  not,  unless  there  were  a  real  emer- 
gency and  I  was  compelled  to  do  it,  to  take  care  of  my  own  men. 
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Mr.  Jackson.  But  do  you  not  feel  that  in  a  larger  community, 
There  there  is  much  better  opportunity  for  speculative  competition — 
1  ih  not  mean  exploiting  of  home  building,  but  responding  to  the  law 

f  supply  and  demand — do  j^ou  not  feel  that  a  larger  community 

an  adjust  its  problems  automatically,  rather  than  to  have  the  manu- 
/icturers  go  into  any  joint  effort? 

The  Chairman.  I  find,  upon  examination  into  that  particular 
i'hase  of  it,  this  situation:  The  speculative  builder,  who  has,  in  the 
;  ist.  been  building,  say,  10  or  20  houses  a  year,  at  a  cost  of  $5,000 
r.jjie'  e,  has  gone  out  and  borrowed  $2,5(X)  from  a  savings  bank,  and  he 
.!is  sold  his  liouses  for  a  $1,000  down,  and  taken  a  second  mortgage — 

mortgage  for  $1,500.  Now,  he  has  made  a  profit  of  seven  or  eight 
:.  indred  dollars  on  a  house,  and  therefore,  in  his  $1,500  second  mort- 
lajre  he  onh/^  has  seven  or  eight  hundred  dollars  of  actual  capital 
iivested.  >iow,  if  he  attempts  to  build  25  houses,  to-day,  he  finds 
;«rhaps  that  they  will  cost  him  $10,000  apiece,  and  he  can  only  borrow 
>4.rK)0  on  them — because  the  loaning  company  is  a  little  timid,  per- 
iiaps.  about  giving  him  the  money — and  he  gets  a  thousand  dollars 
'l"\\ii  on  the  propert}'  now.  and  he  is  selling  that  house  for  perhaps  a 
tl.;»!i^anJ  dollaiV  profit.  Ho  takes  a  second  mortgage  for  $5,000  and 
si.'Vio  of  hi?  money  is  re)irescntod  there,  as  against  $800  in  the  other 
OMject:  and  he  can  build  just  one-fifth  as  many  houses.  Now,  that 
]?  the  difficulty,  and  you  are  not  going  to  get  him  to  do  it,  and  he  is 
i.ot  doing  it  to-day,  under  the  present  condition,  imless  some  one  is 
villiiLg  to  help  him  to  carry  the  burden. 

Mr.  Jackson.  What  would  j'ou  do  with  this  problem,  on  the  other 
hand :  A  house  costing  $4,600  in  1914  costs  sixty-five  hundred  or  six 
thousand  dollars  to-day,  and  you,  as  a  director  in  one  of  these  corpora- 
tions should  vote  for  building  10  houses  at  $6,000,  allowing  the  work- 
man to  accumulate  an  equity  in  two  or  three  years  of  $1 ,500.  In  two 
or  three  years  that  same  house  can  be  built  for  $5,000  or  $4,800,  we 
will  say.  Now,  how  are  you  going  to  explain  that  drawback  in 
the  future  to  the  workman  who  has  lost  his  equity  because  of  the 
replacement  value  at  that  time  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  doubt  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  shrinkage  to 
that  extent.  We  mav  have  some  shrinkage — and  probably  will — but 
voii  are  facing  a  difficult  situation,  and  you  have  got  to  have  houses 
for  people  to  live  in,  and  some  one  has  to  take  some  risk,  if  they  want 
houses. 

Mr.  Jackson.  As  soon  as  there  are  normal  times  ahead  or  a  vision 
of  normal  times  ahead,  I  think  the  problem  will  be  approached  again 
as  it  was  approached  in  the  spring. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  could  get  to  a  point  where  we  were  sure  that 
there  would  be  no  further  shrinkage  in  the  values  of  buildings,  then 
no  one  would  need  the  assistance  of  your  industries. 

Mr.  Jackson.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  had  a  surplus  of  homes 
in  1917,  and  we  have  an  apparent  shortage  to-day,  there  is  a  rapid 
up  and  down  movement  there. 

The  Chapman.  But  you  know,  of  course,  that  the  shortage  to-day 
fomes  largely  from  Federal  orders  in  1917  and  1918,  on  account  of 
the  war,  whereas  in  1919  when  there  was  an  opportunity  and  when 
material  was  reasonably  cheap — ^because  it  was  not  as  high  as  it  is 
to-day  by  25  per  cent  anyhow — there  was  not  the  building  that  there 
might  have  be^i. 
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Mr.  Jackson.  I  think  the  whole  situation  is  like  trying  to  tip  a 
man's-sized  gyroscope ;  if  you  try  to  tip  it  violently,  you  are  going  to 
get  tipped  yourself,  but  if  you  will  swerve  it  gently,  it  can  be  done 
without  danger. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  had  drawn  to  my  attention  some  blanks  that 
were  distributed  amongst  chambers  of  commerce  to  be  used  by  their 
members  for  reporting  delays  in  unloading  cars.  Have  you  ever  seen 
any  of  those  blanks? 

Mr.  Jackson.  One  of  my  associates,  I  believe,  has  received  such 
blanks. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  seems  to  me  that  if,  in  your  meetings  of  secretaries, 
some  practical  method  of  reporting  the  unloading  of  cars  to  free  those 
cars  could  be  adopted  it  would  help  all  concerned. 

Mr.  Jackson.  In  the  majority  of  cases  in  our  city  manufacturers 
are  so  urgently  in  need  of  cars  that  they  are  unloading  them  very 
promptly. 

Mr.  Miller.  On  the  other  hand,  some  abuse  the  privilege,  and  to 
those  attention  should  be  drawn  by  some  regularly  organized  body 
in  a  systematic  way. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Surely. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  you  have  to  suggest  to  the  committee, 
Mr.  Jackson? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Fay.  I  think  you  have  been  impressed,  Senator,  with  the  fact 
that  Springfield  is  a  progressive  city.  In  fact,  I  have  heard  it  char- 
acterized as  "  an  eastern  city  with  a  western  breeze."  We  have  one 
more  witness  from  Springfield,  Mr.  Leslie  H.  Allen,  of  the  Fred  T. 
Ley  Co.,  an  engineer  who  has  devoted  several  years  of  careful  and 
intensive  study  to  the  housing  problem. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  LESLIE  H.  ALLEN,  BEFBESENTINO  FBKD  T. 

LEY  CO.,  SFBINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Mr.  AxLEN.  I  represent  the  housing  committee  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Chamber  of  Commerce  on  housmg  matters,  and  the  Ley  Co. 
as  regards  building  in  general. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  have  vou  give 
us  what  information  you  have  that  you  think  will  be  helpful  to  us 
in  framing  recommendations  to  Congress  for  the  relief  of  the  present 
housing  shortage. 

Mr.  Allen.  As  regards  building  in  general  in  New  England,  an«l 
the  building  of  houses  also,  I  thini  that  the  immediate  obstacles  are. 
first,  a  lack  of  credit ;  and,  secondly,  the  high  cost,  coupled  with  low 
rents ;  and,  third,  our  transportation  difficulties. 

I  find  to-day  that  there  are  quite  a  number  of  manufacturers  who 
would  extend  their  plants,  and  who  would  build  houses,  if  thev  coulil 
borrow  the  money  to  do  it  with ;  but  credit  is  tight  universally  ana 
they  can  not  get  it.  Even  in  New  York  our  concerns  take  contracts 
with  operators  for  over  a  thousand  houses  to-day,  but  we  can  not  get 
the  money,  and  we  offer  good  security  for  it,  but  the  credit  is  not 
available.  The  contraction  of  credit  initiated  by  the  Federal  resenv 
banks  has  been  applied  somewhat  indiscriminately,  and  the  indus 
tries,  including  the  production  of  houses  which  do  not  have  hiffl- 
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rents,  have  suffered  more  than  those  that  do.  We  read  in  the  papers 
to-day  that  $40,000,000  worth  of  sugar  is  being  held  in  a  sugar  re- 
finery here  at  Kevere.  There  must  be^money  loaned  to  take  care  of 
that  hoarding,  and  I  think  that  is  an  instance  of  the  unfair  applica- 
tion of  the  restriction  of  credit — one  man  can  borrow  while  another 
man  can  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  because  there  is  a  limit  to  the  rate  of 
interest  that  can  be  charged? 

Mr.  Atj.en,  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Your  legal  rate  here  is  6  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  people  hesitate,  then,  to  violate  the  usury 
laws — do  you  have  usury  laws  in  this  State? 

Mr.  Alllen.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  In  New  York  a  man  can  not  charge  more  than  6 
per  cent  on  a  mortgage. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  Otherwise,  they  make  themselves  liable  to  a  suit, 
and  they  can  lose  all  their  interest — and  their  principal  under  some 
circiunstances. 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes.  I  assume  that  the  i)eople  who  have  money  loaned 
on  sugar  are  getting  the  legal  rate  of  interest,  and  perhaps  a  bonus 
of  some  character,  or  they  do  it  by  selling  their  notes  in  some  way 
to  avoid  the  law.  The  gentlemen  who  are  bankers  know  just  how  that 
is  done.    It  is  a  more  effective  thing;  and  then,  too,  it  is  a  call  loan. 

The  Chairman.  Where  the  money  can  be  readily  recalled,  while 
Mortg.jp,  ^  buUdlBg,,  Of  coum,  Ze  .  l«ng.fenn  Jmpositioi. 

Mr.  AxLEN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  thought  out  any  scheme  by  which  you 
think  we  can  relieve.the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Federal  reserve  bank  has 
already  endeavored  to  encourage  certain  kinds  of  loans.  For  in- 
stance!^ they  give  a  lower  rate  on  two-name  paper  than  on  single- 
name  paper,  but  that  would  seem  to  me  to  establish  a  precedent  for 
other  discrimination  in  the  making  of  rediscount  loans,  and  that 
they  could  arrange  loans  that  were  not  made  for  the  public  good — 
for' the  production  of  necessaries  of  life,  let  us  say — I  think  that 
such  a  scheme  could  be  worked  out.  I  am  not  a  banker,  and  I  can 
do  no  more  than  offer  a  suggestion,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  something 
could  be  worked  out  along  that  line. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  Federal  reserve  bank  has  no  au- 
thority to  loan  on  mortgages  or  to  rediscount  mortgage  obligations. 

Mr." Allen.  It  woulah^  quite  a  help  if  they  had  that  authority. 

The  Chairman.  The  theory  of  the  Federal  reserve  bank  is  that  it 
will  be  a  help  in  times  of  trial  and  emergency  only ;  that  is,  to  take 
obligations  that  are  due  within  a  reasonable  period,  rather  than  to 
undertake  to  handle  obligations  that  run  for  a  period  of  years. 

ilr.  Allen.  Well,  we  have  come  into  a  different  kind  of  stress  or 
time  of  stress  now  that  applies  to  different  things,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that,  having  started  on  that  plan  of  helping  our  country  in  times 
of  trial,  if  the  principle  is  a  good  one,  it  might  be  extended. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  in  mind,  then,  the  evolving  of  some 
arrangement  by  which  we  could  get  long-term  credit  in  a  matter  of 
thisMnd? 

3015— 21— VOL  1 35 
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Mr.  Aix£N.  Yes.  I  think  that  if  the -credit  situation  were  relieved, 
SO  that  any  man  who  wanted  to  build,  whether  it  be  houses  or  facto- 
ries, could  obtain  the  money'he  needed,  the  railroads  would  not  be 
able  to  take  care  of  the  situation.  At  present  we  are  managing  to 
struggle  along  and  build  most  of  the  work  for  which  contracts  are 
being  let,  but  we  are  having  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  few  item^^ 
like  cement  and  sanitary  goo<fc,  and  the  dilRculty  in  getting  cement 
is  put  down  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  coal  in  other  districts.  We 
do  not  make  cement  here  in  Xew  England.  Our  railroads  could  not 
take  care  of  the  extra  burden  if  all  the  building  that  is  planned 
should  go  ahead  now. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Allen,  have  vou  seen  anv  evidence  in  Xew 
England  of  a  combination  amongst  building-material  interests  to  iix 
prices  ? 

ilr.  AxLXN.  I  have  not  seen  any  e\'idence  of  it ;  no.  I  think  the 
price  of  lumber  is  absurdly  high  and  out  of  all  reason;  but  I  have  no 
evidence  that  there  is  any  combination.  I  think  it  is  more  a  matter 
of  individual  builders  bidding  for  the  lumber.  The  cut  was  very 
smalK  I  am  told,  partly  because  men  could  not  be  induced  to  go  into 
the  woods  when  they  could  get  a  job  in  a  warm  factory  and  partly 
because  of  the  excess-profit  tax  on  the  lumber  industry.  When  you 
cut  down  a  tree  vou  can  not  cut  down  that  same  tree  next  vear, 
whereas  when  you  have  built  a  motor  car  you  can  build  another  one. 
That  is,  however,  all  hearsay.  I  have  no  direct  evidence  on  that 
point. 

The  Chaimian.  The  committee  has  been  informed  that  there  has 
been  a  fall  in  the  price  of  lumber  at  the  southern  mills.  Has  that 
been  reflected  here  at  all  i 

Mr.  Ai.T.FN.  There  has  been  a  slight  fall  of  something  like  10  per 
cent  from  a  high  price  of  about  $70  base  to  ^'63,  and  that  is  due,  I 
think,  more  to  the  contraction  of  credit  and  certain  lumber  dealer.- 
having  stocks  on  which  their  loans  were  reduced  rather  than  to  any 
general  excess  of  supply  or  to  demand. 

The  Chairman.  We  were  discussing  a  moment  ago  the  contract  i<»n 
on  credits  for  building  purposes  i 

ilr.  AuLBN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  been  informed  of  anv  of  the  savinir> 
banks  in  Xew  England  requiring  the  payment  of  a  bonus  to  make  a 
loan  over  and  above  the  legal  rate  of  interest  i 

Mr.  Allen.  No;  I  have  not.  I  am  not  in  touch  with  the  situation 
with  respect  to  the  making  of  small  individual  loans,  and  I  have  no 
evidence  on  that  point.  I  was  told  yesterday  of  the  man  who  had  a 
mortgage  in  the  trust  company  on  which  the  rate  had  been  raised  to 
8  per  cent,  and  he  had  applied  to  a  savings  bank«  which  gave  him 
one  at  6  per  cent.  That  is  one  isolated  instance*  but  I  have  not  any 
evidence  to  offer  on  the  subject  generally. 

Mr.  iliLLER.  Have  vou  heard  of  anv  bonuses  being  exacted  in  New 
York? 

Mr.  Allen.  Xo. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  your  recommendation  to  this  committee  is 
that  we  try  to  devise  some  sort  of  legislation  that  will  tend  to  help 
credits? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  For  the  building  industry,  both  industrial  and 
Dusing? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  and  for  other  necessaries  of  life  which  are 
impered  in  the  same  way.  Transportation,  for  example — a  neces- 
ry  of  life — is  in  dire  straits  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  know  that  the  income  from  invest- 
ents  in  mortgages  on  buildings  is  subject  to  the  excess-profits  tax 
id  the  income  tax  ? 
Mr.  Allen.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  a  repeal  of  the  excess-profits  tax 
id  some  modification  of  the  surtaxes  would  help  ? 
Mr.  Allen.  It  would  be  a  little  help,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would 
ake  a  great  deal  of  difference.  As  far  as  credits  are  concerned, 
ere  is  more  difficulty  in  financing  the  gap  above  a  first  mortgage 
an  finding  the  first  mortgage  itself,  even  though  that  is  hard 
ough  in  itself.  Along  that  line,  my  thought  would  be — of  course, 
me  cities  are  suggesting  forming  second-mortgage  corporations  and 
me  have  tried  it,  but  they  have  not  produced  any  results,  except  in 
?troit,  that  are  at  all  commensurate  with  the  effort  put  into  it.  It 
because  the  individual  will  not  take  the  initiative;  and  the  manu- 
cturer,  unless  he  is  very  hard  up  against  it,  will  not  do  so  either. 
Take  our  own  city,  where  our  housing  condition  is  not  so  urgent 
in  many  other  cities,  but  it  is  going  to  be  unless  steps  are  taken  to 
restall  it,  and  there  is  no  incentive  there  for  a  loan  to-day  any  more 
an  there  is  in  Lynn — to  put  his  money  into  financing  that  gap — 
d  my  thought  would  be  that  if  a  city  can  borrow  above  its  tax 
lit,  in  accordance  with  the  statutes  in  Massachusetts,  if  they  were 
put  that  money  into  financing  a  large  development,  and  let  the 
Liity  be  put  in  by  the  leading  interests  in  the  city  then  the  risk  of 
"all  could  be  taken  care  of  by  an  adjustment  such  as  was  proposed 
England  but  not  carried  out.  The  original  idea  in  the  English 
ivernment  housing  financing  was  that  at  the  end  of  a  period  either 

5  or  10  years — I  forget  which 

A  Voice.  Seven  years. 

VIr.  Allen  (continuing).  Seven  years,  that  they  should  appraise 

)se  houses,  and  the  Government  should  write  on  from  the  amount 

?y  had  loaned  a  percentage  of  loss,  and  that  the  city  or  town  should 

ite  off  their  percentage ;  and,  of  course,  the  individual  purchaser, 

:here  had  been  one,  would  also  write  off  his  percentage. 

The  risk -is  something  that  is  a  bogy  that  is  scaring  everybody 

■e  right  now.    I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  not  so  serious  as  they 

nk  it  is;  and  even  if  materials  should  come  down  20  per  cent 

ough  improvement  in  transportation,  that  only  means  10  per 

t  of  the  cost  of  the  house,  and  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 

house  and  land,  and  it  is  not  a  very  big  item.  Another  thing 
h  regard  to  the  purchase  of  a  house — selling  to  an  employee  a 
ise  that  may  fall  m  price — if  the  organization  that  is  selling  that 
ise,  whether  it  be  a  manufacturer  or  a  local  housing  corporation, 
Lild  guarantee  to  redeem  the  investment  of  that  man  and  say  to 
1,  "  We  will  buy  it  back  from  you  at  any  time  at  what  you  paid 

it  minus  an  agreed  depreciation,"  which  could  be  fixed  at  1^  for 
rick  house  and  3  per  cent  for  a  frame  house,  you  would  remove 
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that  fear  of  being  tied  up  with  an  investment  at  a  high  price  that 
could  not  be  unloaded  except  at  a  great  loss. 

The  Chairman.  That  might  be  a  way  out  of  it,  and  that  might 
be  a  plan  under  which,  perhaps,  the  great  industrial  factors  in  our 
cities  might  come  in  on  it. 

Mr.  AixEN.  I  think  so.  I  think  that  in  any  city  that  feels  a  need 
of  houses — ^New  Bedford,  for  instance,  which  is  feeling  the  pinch, 
1  suppose,  as  badly  as  any  city  in  New  England,  or  Providence — I 
do  hot  believe  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  raising  amongst  the 
manufacturers  a  fund  of  16  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  develop- 
ment; and  if  the  savings  banks  cotdd  come  in  with  15  per  cent  of 
the  cost — not  the  value — of  the  houses  and  the  city  were  allowed  to 
borrow  on  its  bonds  enough  money  to  fill  in  the  difference,  and  also 
have  the  right  to  scale  that  down,  if  there  was  a  big  fall  in  values,  it 
would  calm  people's  fears.  I  do  not  believe  they  would  ever  have  to 
do  it,  but  at  any  rate  there  would  be  a  bogy  taken  care  of. 

The  Chairman.  You  should  write  to  the  mayor  of  Fall  Eiver  and 
suggest  it  to  him.  I  am  wondering  if,  under  your  State  law,  the 
municipality's  money  can  be  loaned  in  the  form  that  you  suggest. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  douot  if  it  can.  We  may  need  more  laws  or  consti- 
tutional amendments  to  put  it  through. 

The  Chairman.  I  looked  over  the  law  hastily  yesterday,  and  sent 
a  copy  of  it  to  some  of  our  New  York  people  who  are  considering 
legislation  of  that  character.  Whether  or  not  a  city's  loans  must  be 
or  a  first-mortgage  character  is  a  question.  I  doubt  if  the  city  would 
lose  anything  on  the  scheme  you  propose,  and  it  would  be  taking 
care  of  an  emergency.    Is  there  anythmg  lurther,  Mr.  Allen? 

Mr.  Allen.  No  ;  I  think  of  nothing  further. 

Mr.  MnxER.  You  have  spoken  of  credits.  There  are  other  factors, 
however,  that  you  have  not  said  much  about. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  spoke  of  transportation  in  a  general  way.  I  have 
not  very  much  to  say  on  that  unless  you  have  something  that  you 
desire  particularly  to  have  me  touch  on. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  that  a  man  who  buys  a  piece  of  property 
under  present  conditions  can  hand  it  back  again,  as  you  propose  to 
do,  at  exactly  the  price  he  paid  for  it,  with  the  depreciation  marked 
off,  is  a  thing  that  probably  would  induce  a  whole  lot  of  them  to  hold 
onto  them. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  so.  Of  course,  the  ordinary  home  owner  does 
not  realize  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  depreciation.  He  gambles 
♦on  his  land  increasing  in  value,  and  the  value  of  the  property  gen- 
erally increases.  It  has  worked  out  in  many  cases,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  will  work  out  in  the  future.  The  ordinary  landlord  doesn't  know 
that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  depreciation,  and  one  thing  that  deter> 
people  from  buying  houses  is  that  rents  have  been  too  low,  wherever 
you  go,  largely  oecause  depreciation  has  not  been  allowed  for. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Allen. 

Mr.  Allen.  Not  at  all.  Senator. 

Mr.  Fat.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Allen,  through  xon. 
one  or  two  questions,  which  I  think  may  be  illuminating.    I  woll^^ 
like  to  ask  what  Mr.  Allen  considers  a  fair  percentage  of  pros 
rental  to  be  paid  an  investor  to-day  to  coyer  all  charges? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  an  owner  living  in  his  own  house,  well  built, 
can  not  figure  less  than  11  per  cent;  and  a  landlord  renting  to  others 
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can  not  figure  less  than  13  per  cent.  The  figure  often  should  be 
higher  than  that,  especially  in  poorly  built  houses.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant thing  that  the  quality  of  construction  in  the  ordinary  workman's 
house  is  very  poor,  indeed,  and  the  depreciation  is  very  high.  You 
take  the  owner  of  a  weU-built  house — suppose  we  take  a  house  that 
cost  $6,000  to  build,  on  land  that  cost  a  thousand  dollars,  and  we  have 
:?7,()00.  He  ought  to  figure  at  least  6  per  cent  for  interest,  whether 
It  is  borrowed  money  or  his  own  capital.    There  is  $420  a  year. 

Xow,  his  taxes,  insurance,  and  water — the  insurance  and  the  water 
are  very  small,  and  we  can  lump  them  together — ^they  will  not 
amount  to  more  than  1|  per  cent,  because  valuations  are  not  as  hi^h 
as  present  day  costs.  One  and  one-half  per  cent  on  his  total  would 
give  him  $105  a  year.  Then,  for  maintenance  he  could  probably  get 
by  with  ij  per  cent,  which  would  give  him  $90  a  j'ear ;  and  for  depre- 
ciation on  a  well-built  house  if  he  allowed  2  per  cent,  which  would 
amortize  it,  if  he  invested  his  sinking  fund  in  40  years,  2  per  cent 
on  the  superstructure  of  his  building  would  give  him  $100.  That  is 
>715  which  is  just  over  10  per  cent.  That  is  a  minimum  for  a  man 
lining  in  his  own  house.  A  landlord  has  got  to  figure  vacancies  and 
a  higher  rate  of  depreciation  and  maintenance,  and  13  per  cent  on  his 
money. 

The  Chaikman,  I  would  figure  it  about  10  and  16  per  cent,  respec- 
tively.   1  think  you  are  about  correct. 

Mr.  Allen,   i  es. 

Mr.  Fat.  How  expensive  a  house,  Mr.  Chairman,  can  a  man  get- 
ting $85  a  week,  afford  to  buy? 

Mr.  AxLEN.  He  can  not  anord  to  buy  a  house  at  all.  There  are  al- 
ways some  who  are  below  that  scale,  and  unless  we  make  provision 
for  them  from  State  funds,  they  have  to  live  in  the  slums  or  over- 
crowd— ^and  there  is  a  lot  of  overcrowing  at  present  in  the  cities. 
There  are  families  of  wage  earners  earning  that  monev,  however. 
1  think  Mr.  Lumis  yesterday  struck  a  line  that  should  be  followed 
out.  A  man  to-day  expects  to  get  a  house  in  comparison  with  his. 
earnings;  no  man  is  satisfied  to-day  unless  he  has  $500  worth  of 
plumbing  in  his  house,  and  electric  lights,  and  a  really  nice  place. 
There  are  lots  of  small  families — two  or  three  people — who  could  do- 
very  well  with  a  half-acre  plot  and  a  two-room  house  out  Jarther 
from  the  city.  Two-room  houses  in  the  city  have  a  very  bad  effect 
on  the  public  health,  as  has  been  proven  by  statistics  here  and  there,^ 
such  as  in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  or  Glasgow  in  Scotland;  but  a  two  or 
three- room  cottage  in  the  country  really  afford  plenty  of  air  and 
light  all  around,  and  a  man  can  be  perfectly  healthy  and  bring  up  a 
family  in  it  very  nicely.  Cities  can  often  do  more  by  extending  their 
transportation  lines  to  areas  of  cheap  land,  and  securing  options 
on  that  land,  so  that  the  price  will  not  go  up  as  soon  as  the  line  goes 
out  there,  and  encourage  people  to  live  in  smaller  houses,  and  to 
build  them  themselves,  and  to  add  to  them,  rather  than  catering 
to  the  demand  for  five  and  six-room  houses  for  everybody.  That  is 
done  in  a  small  way  around  Fall  River. 

The  Portugese  in  particular  are  buying  lots  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river — the  Somerset  side — and  you  will  see  a  man  there  with 
anj'where  from  a*^  half  to  2  acres,  and  he  rides  to  work  on  his 
bicycle — ^sometimes  in  his  Ford — and  he  has  his  children  cultivating 
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the  garden,  and  they  seem  to  be  pretty  happy  and  healthy  in 
doing  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  shipping  bill  recently  enacted  by  Congress 
gave  to  the  American  shipper  engaged  in  foreign  trade  freedom  from 
all  excess  profit  taxes  on  his  profits,  provided  he  invested  those 
profits  in  the  building  of  new  ships.  How  do  you  think  it  would 
operate  if  we  enacted  a  law  at  Washington  exempting  the  profits  on 
all  new  buildings  for  dwelling  purposes  only,  provided  the  profits 
were  reinvested  in  the  construction  of  new  dwelling  houses? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  much  encouragement,  be- 
cause a  speculative  builder  who  is  now  out  of  business,  is  a  man  who 
did  not  make  very  much  profit — the  ordinary  man  who  built  from 
2  to  10  houses  a  year — and  the  excess  profit  taxes  did  not  hit  him 
very  hard.  I  think,  speaking  generally,  that  while  we  would  all  like 
to  see  the  excess  profits  tax  done  away  with  altogether — it  hinders 
nil  around — I  believe  we  would  get  better  results,  instead  of  having 
more  exemptions,  to  have  less  or  fewer  exemptions,  so  that  the  tax 
would  fall  on  every  kind  of  investment  equally. 

The  Chairman.  The  Federal  Government  in  the  shipping  bill  has 
set  a  precedent.  The  other  day  the  Shipping  Board  approved  plans 
for  the  building  of  16  new  ships,  where  it  was  possible  to  build  them 
out  of  the  profits  of  the  business,  and  they  took  advantage  of  that 
provision  oi  the  law. 

The  shipping  bill  provides  also  that  where  the  profits  are  used  to 
build  new  ships,  that  the  builder  of  the  ships  must  put  in  another 
new  dollar  for  each  dollar  of  profits  that  goes  in.  I  wonder  if  you 
think  that  would  be  any  encouragement  to  the  speculative  builder? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  speculative  building  is  not 
done  on  such  a  large  scale.  The  building  of  ships  is  done  by  men 
who  operate  in  the  millions;  the  building  of  houses  who  operate  in 
thousands  or  less. 

The  Chairman.  In  New  York  City  practically  all  of  our  build- 
ing of  homes  is  done  by  speculative  builders,  and  some  men  there 
think  perhaps  it  might  work. 

Mr.  Allen.  It  might. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  would  be  different,  as  applied  to  a  large  apartment 
house,  than  to  a  three-room  cottage. 

Mr.  Allen.  There  are  very  few  of  those  very  large  cities,  of  course, 
our  view  is  colored  by  the  place  in  which  we  live. 

The  Chairman.  Take  an  apartment  house  that  costs  $200,000  and 
the  profit  might  be  $25,000,  and  it  would  be  quite  an  item. 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes ;  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  would  not  help  in  the  average  New  Eng- 
land city? 

Mr.  Allen.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Allen,  thank  you — ^unless  you  have 
something  else  to  suggest  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  Senator;  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Fay.  Is  Mr.  Reidy,  of  the  Worcester  Housing  Corporation, 
here? 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Fay.  Mr.  John  B.  Richards,  president  of  the  Seal  Estate 
Owners'  Association,  of  Fall  Eiver,  Mass.  Mr.  Richards  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  fair  price  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Keal  Estate 
Exchange. 
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STATEKENT  OF  KB.  JOHN  B.  BICHABDS,  PBESIDEVT  OF  THE 
ASSOCIATION  OF  BEAL  ESTATE  OWNEBS,  OF  FALL  BIVEB, 
MASS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Richards,  we  are  very  glad  to  have  you  here, 
and  we  would  be  pleased  if  you  would  tell  the  committee  of  your 
experiences  in  your  city,  and  give  us  any  information  or  advice  that 
vt)u  think  would  be  helpful  to  us. 

Mr.  KicHARDS.  My  experience  is  with  the  tenement-house  owner 
in  cities  outside  of  fioston.  What  I  may  say  will  not  apply  to  condi- 
tions in  Boston  so  much  as  to  conditions  outside.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  vou  wish  to  extend  any  industry  in  this  State,  you  should  look  first 
to  tile  men  already  in  that  industry  as  the  foundation  on  which  to 
build  that  increase,  so  we  naturally  would  look  to  the  present  real 
e^tate  owners  to  relieve  this  housing  shortage.  If  you  will  go 
through  any  community,  you  will  find  garages  going  up,  business 
IJooks,  and  manufactories.  The  testimony  that  was  given  yesterday 
in  regard  to  New  Bedford — I  think  those  figures  are  low.  I  think 
there  is  about  $20,000,000  being  spent  in  New  Bedford  in  the  manu- 
facturing enterprises.  Fall  River  is  spending  may  be  two  or  three 
million. 

(to  down  to  Fall  River,  and  there  is  a  gentleman  who  owns  about 
a  hundred  tenement  houses,  who  all  his  life  has  put  his  earnings 
from  his  profession  into  new  houses.  Last  year  he  built  a  garage  to 
accommodate  a  hundred  machines,  but  if  you  say  to  him,  "  What  are 
the  chances  of  building  a  few  houses?  "  he  shakes  his  head  and  walks 
sadly  away.  Now,  there  must  be  some  reason  for  that,  and  I  think  it 
^ould  be  well  to  get  down  to  that  reason  and  see  if  it  can  be  remedied, 
ily  personal  opinion  is  that  the  first  trouble  is  the  unreasonable  atti- 
tude of  tenants.  When  prices  started  to  go  up  some  landlords 
made  timid  advances  in  rents,  and  the  tenants  immediately  began  to 
*all  them  thieves  and  robbers,  and  many  people  are  sensitive,  and  a 
lot  of  them  immediately  sold  their  property  for  whatever  they  could 
get  for  it.  In  our  city  the  papers  are  full  of  real-estate  transfers 
every  day,  while  in  years  before  if  there  were  three  or  four  or  half 
a  dozen  instead  of  a  column  it  was  the  usual  thing.  Now,  that  is 
simply  as  I  have  found  it.  The  people  say,  "I  do  not  want  to  be 
called"^  a  profiteer,"  and  thev  sell  their  property  for  what  they  can 
?et  and  get  out  and  let  somebody  else  stand  the  gaff.  Now,  that  gives 
the  trader  an  opportunity  to  get  in.  The  trader  who  comes  in  under 
those  conditions  is  thick-skinned,  and  he  does  not  care  what  thev 
say;  he  is  there  just  to  make  his  profit,  and  he  sells  to  somebody  else 
at  a  profit  and  thejr  sell  again  to  another. 

When  the  conunissioner  of  the  necessaries  of  life  went  down  there 
in  the  winter  there  was  one  man  who  testified  in  regard  to  a  house 
that  cost  about  $5,000  to  build,  I  think — two  or  three  tenement 
houses — and  in  a  few  months  the  price  had  gone  up  to  $15,000,  and 
they  changed  hands  about  a  dozen  times.  Those  men  who  go  in 
under  these  conditions  are  in  there  for  the  temporary  profit;  they 
do  not  in  any  way  resemble  the  old-fashioned  owner  of  tenement 
property,  who  put  his  spare  cash  into  that  property  and  let  it  stay 
there  year  after  year,  and  it  is  my  experience  that  such  men  in  my 
section  have  never  made  more  than  2  per  cent  net  on  their  property. 
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The  property  that  I  am  interested  in  was  bought  originally  by  my 
father-in-law;  he  was  in  the  wholesale  meat  business,  and  when  he 
had  some  money  and  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it  he  put  it  into 
real  estate.  The  city  grew  ov^er  a  part  of  it,  and  he  cleared  a  great 
deal.  We  have  now,  perhaps,  200  families  in  that  property,  and  that 
property  has  never  made  in  any  year  more  than  2  per  cent. 

Ihe  Chairman.  You  have  made  more  than  that  in  the  last  few 
years,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Richards.  No,  sir.  In  1915  the  figures  were  about  2  per  cenU 
and  it  dropped  steadily,  and  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it,  be- 
cause I  was  in  the  Army  until  a  year  ago  last  June.  When  I  got  out 
of  the  Army  and  looked  it  over,  I  found  that  the  prospects  were  that 
in  1919  it  would  be  running  at  a  considerable  loss.  The  trustees  who 
were  handling  it  during  that  time  had  gone  on  the  principle  of  not 
raising  the  rents  and  not  making  any  inside  repairs — papering,  paint- 
ing,  etc. — ^but  making  the  necessary  outside  repairs.  The  net  result 
was  simply  this,  that  the  property  was  running  at  a  loss,  and  I  com- 
menced to  raise  the  rents  and  get  it  in  shape.  I  expect  this  year  the 
profit  will  be  about  1.6  per  cent;  and  next  year  I  think  it  will  prob- 
ably be  about  3.5  per  cent;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  absolutely 
ridiculous  for  people  to  hold  property  and  be  obliged  to  get  along 
with  such  rents. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  say  that  you  only  netted  1.6  per  cent  this 
year? 

Mr.  BicHARDS.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  after  paying  your  taxes  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes ;  and  setting  aside  a  reasonable  amount  for  de- 
preciation. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  your  Federal  income  taxes  and  all  ? 

Mr.  BicHARDS.  The  way  the  property  is  operated,  it  is  held  in  trust 
for  two  beneficiaries,  and  the  beneficiaries  pay  the  income  tax. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  understand  how  any  property  rented  to- 
day could  pay  a  return  of  less  than  2  per  cent.  I  can  understand 
how  it  might  have  done  so  in  1913,  1914,  and  1915,  when  there  were 
plenty  of  houses  and  rents  were  low,  because  I  know  of  other  prop- 
erties that  have  not  paid  more  than  1  or  2  per  cent ;  but  I  do  not  know 
of  any  property  in  New  York  City  that  does  not  pay  more  than  that 
to-day. 

Mr.  Bichards.  Well,  it  would  be  perfectly  possible  to  get  more 
rents,  if  we  jammed  them  up  as  high  as  we  could.  We  could  get  it  all 
right,  but  it  has  been  our  policy  to  increase  it  10  to  16  per  cent  at  a 
time,  and  then  go  for  five  or  six  months  and  increase  it  a  little  more; 
and  it  is  my  firm  intention  to  put  it  a  little  bit  higher.  I  think  ve 
should  get  6  or  7  per  cent  after  all  depreciation  is  taken  care  of ;  but 
that  is  the  situation  to-day  with  regard  to  the  old-fashioned  property 
owner,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  them  down  there  who  own  fifty  or  a 
hundred  houses.  They  never  figured  particularly,  but  they  just  took 
the  rent  that  they  get  and  let  it  go,  because  there  was  a  surplus  of 
houses  in  Fall  Biver  when  this  thing  started.  I  believe  that  that  un- 
reasonable attitude  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  has  driven  out  of  the 
market  the  old-fashioned  real  estate  owners,  who  was  satisfied  with  a 
small  amount  of  return. 

Then,  we  have  a  legislature  with  us,  and  they  have  started  to  put 
in  some  laws  this  year  aimed  at  the  profiteer,  but  they  have  not  liit 
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The  profiteer.  The  commissioner  on  the  necessaries  of  life  in  this 
State  has  done  a  wonderful  work.  They  asked  the  legislature  for 
more  authority,  but  they  got  these  new  rent-profiteering  laws,  which 
mrther  frightened  out  of  the  market  anyone  who  might  possibly 
ihink  of  investing  in  a  tenement  or  in  an  apartment  house.  They 
practically  said  to  Gen.  Sherburne,  "  We  have  given  you  a  law  that 
hits  every  profiteer,  and  you  can  hit  the  real  estate  owner."  Now,  the 
•25  per  cent  law — I  do  not  know  how  it  affects  the  man  who  leases 
fay  the  year,  but  the  tenant's  will ;  it  does  not  hit  him  at  all,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  you  never  sue  a  tenant  at  will.  If  a  tenant  at  will 
does  not  pay  you,  you  order  him  out,  and  then  you  go  ahead  with  a 
sew  tenant ;  so  there  is  no  trouble  about  the  25  per  cent  law,  so  far 
as  the  tenant  at  will  is  concerned ;  but  people  hear  these  things,  and 
they  will  not  put  their  money  into  anything  while  the  legislature  is 
monkeying  with  it — they  will  not  do  it.  I  nave  talked  with  a  great 
many  of  them,  and  I  say,  "  When  we  start  to  build,  do  you  not  tnink 
we  should  adopt  slate  and  brick? "  and  they  say,  "  I  will  never  put 
another  cent  into  it."  They  say,  "  Just  think  of  what  our  family  has 
been  called  because  we  have  raised  the  rents  a  trifle."  Now,  there  is 
your  trouble,  and  if  you  are  going  to  get  the  old-fashioned  property 
owner  back  into  the  ^ame,  you  have  got  to  start  and  teach  the  tenante 
the  enormous  depreciation  on  wooden  houses. 

I  was  asked  in  Fall  Eiver  to  start  a  cooperative  bank.  The  general 
talk  would  be  about  like  this :  You  would  go  into  a  place  and  say, 
'•  How  much  do  you  pay  for  this  tenement  ?  "  and  they  would  say, 
^Well,  Bichards  charges  me  $25  for  a  six-room  house,  although  he 
bought  the  property  befoiie  the  prices  of  houses  went  up,  and  it  is 
outrageous."  "  Would  you  not  like  to  own  a  house  of  your  own  ?  " 
And  wiey  answer  "  No."    "  Why  not  ?  "    "  It  is  cheaper  to  rent." 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  trouble  comes  in  that  situation  largely 
from  the  fact  that  the  tenant  gets  the  notion  in  his  head  that  an  old 
house  that  was  built  under  the  old  prices  did  not  cost  as  much,  and 
lie  can  not  reason  out  why,  if  that  is  so,  he  should  pay  rent  based  upon 
the  present  building  prices. 

Mr.  RiCHAitos.  Exactly.  You  have  got  to  figure  in  your  deprecia- 
tion— ^what  percentage  of  the  house  is  used  up  this  year — at  the  rate 
it  would  cost  you  to  replace  that  part  this  year. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  of  course,  he  hasn't  got  in  his  mind  the  feel- 
ing that  with  the  shortage  of  houses  the  value  of  every  old  house  has 
increased.  Down  in  New  York  City  it  operates  so  that  nearly  every 
man  who  owns  the  building  built  under  old  conditions  can  get  con- 
siderably more  for  it  than  heretofore,  both  in  the  way  of  rents  and 
in  the  selling  price,  and  the  tenant  feels  that  that  is  unjust  to  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  can  not  induce  people  to  build  new  houses — 
new  tenements,  particularly — ^because  they  feel  that  they  have  got 
to  compete  with  all  the  old  houses,  and  you  have  got  to  raise  the  old 
rents  up  to  the  level  of  the  new  ones  in  order  to  have  the  thing  work 
out. 

Mr.  BiGHABDS.  Absolutely. 

The  Chaikman.  Still,  I  think,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  manage  to 
^t  more  than  2  per  c^nt  on  my  investment  in  property,  under  pres- 
ent conditions. 

Mr.  Richards.  It  is  my  intention  to  do  it,  sir.  I  think  the  trouble 
started  when  the  mills  owned  their  own  tenements,  and  they  did  not 
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figure  on  making  the  large  profit  and  they  inaugurated  the  low  rates. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  figures  I  have  given  you  vary  a  great  deal 
from  those  of  other  owners  down  there,  but  a  great  many  of  those 
people  look  after  the  property  themselves;  they  will  go  around  and 
-collect  their  own  rents;  they  probably  have  some  other  line  of  busi- 
ness, but  they  do  that  also  and  they  do  not  figure  their  services  in  col- 
lecting the  rents  or  anything;  and  that  is  why  the  tenants  have  all 
been  educated  to  a  low  rate.  Where  T  am  charging  a  man  $25  a 
month,  he  would  have  to  pay  $50  or  possibly  $60  if  I  were  to  build  a 
new  house  and  give  him  exactly  the  same  as  he  has  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  "people  in  this  splendid  State  will  have 
to  begin  some  propaganda  to  educate  the  people  up  to  understanding 
that  they  will  have  to  pay  a  little  more  for  their  rent. 

Mr.  KicHARDs.  Yes.  !but  the  real  estate  men,  I  find,  will  not  go 
any  further  in  the  game  as  long  as  the  legislature  is  putting  laws 
on  the  books  that  hamper  them.  It  may  be  that  they  are  not  abso- 
lutely a  block,  if  a  man  sits  down  and  studies  it  out,  but  it  is  the 
psychological  effect  on  everyone.  They  put  their  money  in  first- 
mortgage  bonds  and  make  7  per  cent  witn  no  bother  at  all  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Ts  there  anything  further  you  think  of  that  you 
would  like  to  say  to  the  committee  that  you  think  might  be  helpful 
in  solving  this  problem? 

Mr.  Richards.  No,  Senator ;  I  think  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  Very  much,  sir. 

Mr.  Richards.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Fay.  We  would  like  to  call  Mr.  George  E.  Brock,  president  of 
the  Home  Savings  Bank,  and  also  a  member  of  the  rent  and  housing 
committee  of  Boston. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  GEOEOE  E.  BBOGK,  PBESIDENT  OF  THE  HOME 
SAVINGS  BANE,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  ALSO  A  MEMBEB  OF  THE  BIST 
AND  HOUSING  COMMITTEE  OF  BOSTON. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Brock,  I  believe  you  are  president  of  the 
Home  Savings  Bank  of  this  city  ? 

Mr.  Brock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  mutual  savings  bank? 

Mr.  Brock.  Yes ;  a  mutual  savings  bank. 

The  Chairman.  How  old  is  that  bank? 

Mr.  Brock.  Fifty  years. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  are  your  deposits? 

Mr.  Brock.  Thirty-one  million. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  your  deposits  or  of  your  re- 
sources are  loaned  on  bond  and  mortgage  ? 

Mr.  Brock.  About  50  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  limit  fixed  by  the  statute  ? 

Mr.  Brock.  Seventy  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  The  percentage  that  you  have  loaned  on  bond  anJ 
mortgage  is  that  about  the  average  of  all  the  savings  banks  in  the 
State? 

Mr.  Brock.  I  think  it  is  a  trifle  higher ;  not  much.  I  think  in  the 
State,  if  my  remembrance  is  correct,  that  it  is  about  48  per  cent. 
I  think  we  are  about  50. 
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The  Chairman.  In  what  general  line  of  securities  is  the  balance 
of  your  resources  invested  ? 

ifr.  Brock.  Liberty  bonds,  railroad  bonds,  city  and  town  bonds, 
and  what  is  known  in  Massachusetts  as  personal  collateral — loans  to 
mills  with  selling-house  indorsement,  loans  on  collateral,  and  such 
as  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  permitted  to  loan  on  security  of  that 
idnd  in  this  State? 

ifr.  Brock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  your  deposits  have  you  loaned 
^n  the  latter  securities? 

Mr.  Brock.  Well,  we  have  about  $8,000,000,  I  think;  that  would 
be  nearly  25  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  interest  rate,  or  about  what  interest  rate,  do 
vou  receive? 

Mr.  Brock.  At  the  present  time  we  are  getting  anywhere  from  7, 
to  8  per  cent  for  six  months.  Of  course  you  have  asked  me  the 
question  in  one  of  the  glorious  times,  so  far  as  loaning  money  goes. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  There  are  higher  rates  now  than  ever 
Ijefore? 

ilr.  Brock.  Yes ;  I  have  seen  the  time  when  we  got  ^  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  What  rate  are  you  charging  on  your  real 
^tate  mortgages? 

Mr.  Brock.  Six  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  fixed  by  law  ? 

Mr.  Brock.  No. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  law  in  this  State  fixing  the  rate  of 
interest  on  real  estate  mortgages? 

Mr.  Brock.  No. 

The  CbulIRMan.  What  rate  di(J  you  charge  on  real  estate  mortgages 
before  the  present  rate  ? 

Mr.  Brock.  It  ran  anywhere  from  4  to  5  per  cent.  On  down- 
town property  here  it  was  4  per  cent;  on  suburban  real  estate,  dwell- 
ings, it  was  5  per  cent.    That  was  very  generally  the  rate. 

ihe  Chairman.  For  the  rates  on  ordinary  dwelling  houses  in  the 
ontlving  sections  of  the  city  and  in  the  suburbs  average  around  5  per 
cent'? 

Mr.  Brock.  Prior  to  this  period,  yes ;  they  averaged  about  5  per 
cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  to-day  they  average  6  ? 

Mr.  Brock.  They  will  average — well,  yes ;  I  have  asked  the  ques- 
tion of  very  many  of  the  men  in  the  mutual  savings  banks  and  I  have 
not  heard  of  any  rates  on  dwellings  above  6  per  cent.  There  are 
some  of  them  that  are  still  charging  6^  per  cent,  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  The  treasurer  of  the  Springneld  Bank  yesterday 
said  it  was  5J. 

Mr.  Brock.  Yes ;  I  have  that  bank  in  mind.  I  know  that  Spring- 
field has  been  charging  6^. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  charging  more  than  6  per  cent  on  any  of 
Tour  mortgage  loans? 

Mr.  Brock.  I  have  one  mortgage  that  was  taken  about  two  weeks 
ago  that  I  am  getting  7  per  cent  on ;  but  that  is  not  on  a  dwelling;  it 
is  on  a  business  property,  where  we  thought  it  was  justified.  That  is 
the  only  one,  however. 
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The  Chair»ian.  How  much  is  the  loan  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Brock.  That  is  $75,000. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  taking  all  of  the  mortgages  that  are  pre- 
sented to  you,  within  your  percentage  of  loan  capacity,  that  you 
would  formerly  take? 

Mr.  Brock.  You  ask  if  I  am  taking  all  that  comes  in  to  me? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brock.  I  can  not  say  that  I  am,  but  we  are  taking  all  that  we 
think  we  ought  to  take.  I  may  say  that  we  examine  the  property, 
and  if  the  loan  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  investment,  we  take  it. 
We  do  not  turn  it  down  just  because  it  is  a  mortgage.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  have  taken  so  many  since  the  1st  of  April  that  I  had  t<> 
shut  off  here  a  week  ago  taking  any  more  applications  for  the  reason 
that  we  did  not  have  the  money.  However,  that  condition  may 
change;  and  in  that  time  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  we  h^ve  with- 
drawn over  half  a  million  dollars  that  we  could  easily  get  8  per  cent 
on,  and  put  it  into  mortgage  loans. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  are  doing  all  that  you  really  believi* 
you  have  to  do,  having  in  mind  safe  banking  methods? 

Mr.  Brock.  I  should  say,  yes.  Since  the  1st  of  April  we  have 
taken  86  new  mortgage  loans  that  have  been  put  through. 

The  Chairman.  How  many? 

Mr.  Brock.  Eighty-six,  amoimting  to  $1,419,000.  There  are  S^i 
that  we  have  agreed  to  take,  the  titles  to  which  we  have  not  had  ex- 
amined, amounting  to  $278,500,  making  a  total  of  $1,697,600  since  the 
1st  of  April ;  and  the  personal  loans  account  in  that  time  has  shrunk 
$642,600. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  percentage  of  loans  on  bonds  and  mort- 
gages to-day  as  great  as  your  percentage  five  years  ago,  based  upon 
your  total  deposits? 

Mr.  Brock.  I  think  it  isgreater.  I  think  we  have  kept  up  about 
50  per  cent  right  along.  We  would  have  gone  higher,  but  we  have 
had  loans  paid  and  i(  has  kept  the  percentage  down. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  law  in  this  State  upon  which  you  base 
the  percentage  upon  which  you  may  loan  a  man  upon  bond  and 
mortgage  ? 

Mr.  Brock.  No  ;  the  law  in  this  State  permits  us  to  loan  60  per 
cent  of  what  we  think  is  a  fair  valuation  of  the  property. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  meant  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Brock.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  the  old  days  you  probably  followed  tliai 
literally.  What  is  the  present  basis  upon  which  you  are  loaninir 
money  ? 

Mr.  Brock.  It  is  not  much  different.  I  might  just  as  well  saj'  that 
up  to  the  present  time  we  have  been  unwilling  to  recognize  wliat  we 
believe  is  inflation.  We  do  not  believe  that  this  high  level  of  price? 
is  permanent  and  we  govern  ourselves  accordingly  in  taking  loans. 

The  Chairman.  The  evidence  submitted  here  to-day  and  yesterday 
indicates  that  building  construction  costs  are  about  140  per  cent 
higher  to-day  than  five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Brock.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  attempted  to  follow  that  up,  have 
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Mr.  Brock.  That  is,  in  loaning? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brock.  No.    I  am  frank  to  say  that  we  resisted  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are,  however,  loaning  more  money  to-day 

on  new  houses — actual  cash  money — ^than  you  loaned  on  a  like 

ilding  four  or  five  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Brock.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  should  say  to  you  that  of 

is  $1,697,600  of  mortgages  very,  very  little  is  on  new  construction. 

is  mostly  all  on  buildings  that  have  been  constructed  for  some  time. 

The  Chahtman.  What  percentage  of  the  present-day  cost  would 

ur  savings  bank  loan — ^I  mean  on  newly  constructed  dwellings? 

Mr.  Brock.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  fix  that  exactly.    I  can, 

wever,  give  you  my  opinion,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  woula 

the  opinion  of  my  committee.    I  want,  first,  to  say  that  I  have  had 

ry,  very  little  demand  for  mortgages  on  new  construction — very, 

ry  little  demand,  indeed.    We  have  not  been  obliged  to  turn  them 

wn ;  they  have  not  applied  to  us  for  them.    My  personal  opinion 

this,  that  if  you  strike  somewhere  between  the  cost  of  the  present 

ae  and  the  cost  as  of  the  time  before  this  war  period  you  will  about 

:  upon  what  buildings  will  cost,  we  will  say,  in  5  or  10  years  from 

w.    That  is  my  personal  opinion ;  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is 

rht  or  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  bank  is  going  on  that  basis,  practically! 

Mr.  Brock.  Well,  I  can  not  say  that  we  have  loaned  any  money  on 

iit  basis  for  the  reason  that,  as  I  tell  you,  we  have  not  had  but  one 

two  applications,  and  they  wanted  so  much  that  it  appeared  to  us 

it  in  five  years  after  the  builder  had  sold  his  prop^erty  and  it  had 

lien  into  somebody's  hands  that  we  might  have  a  piece  of  property 

our  hands  that  would  be  worth  less  than  the  face  of  the  mortgage, 

we  did  not  take  them. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  you  were  loaning  on  new  construction  you 

uld  about  follow  the  basis  you  named  a  moment  ago,  would  you? 

Mr.  Brock.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  A  house  that  cost  $8,000  before  the  war,  assuming 

it  you  would  loan  60  per  cent  on  that  house,  would  carry  a  mort- 

^e  of  $4,800.    If  that  house  cost  150  per  cent  more  to  build  to-day, 

It  would  be  $20,000  it  would  cost  to-day,  and  60  per  cent  of  that 

uld  be  $12,000? 

tfr.  Brock.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  a  great  deal  more  than  the  building 

t — the  loan  would  be — four  or  five  years  ago  ? 

^r.  Brock.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  probably  loan  between  40  and  45 

*  cent  on  that? 

^Ir.  Brock.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Which  would  be  about  $9,000? 

At.  Brock.  Yes, 

The  Chairman.  Or  perhaps  about  $8,000? 

^f r.  Brock.  Assuming  that  the  figures  are  correct  and  that  the 

!ition  is  all  right. 

rhe  Chairman.  Yes;  and  the  man  and  all  the  other  things? 

Ir.  Brock.  Yes ;  and  the  rentals  of  the  building. 

lie  Chairman.  And  the  character  of  the  building? 
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Mr.  Brock.  Yes ;  and  its  location  and  everything  of  that  sort  must 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  value  of  the  bond  of  the  man  who  is  build- 
ing it? ' 

Mr.  Brock.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  the  circumstances  surrounding  it? 

Mr.  Brock.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  makes  it  very  difficult  to  work  this  whole 
thing  out. 

Mr.  Brock.  Very  difficult,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  "feecause  you  are,  after  all,  simply  a  trustee  of  other 
people's  funds? 

Mr.  Brock.  That  is  it  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  a  great  responsibility  ? 

Mr.  Brock.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  people  whose  trustee  you  are? 

Mr.  Brock.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  find  any  fault  with  you  for  being  careful, 
but  I  do  realize  how  very  difficult  the  situation  is.  Personally,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  are  going  to  very  nearly  keep  up  this  present  standard 
of  prices. 

Mr.  Brock.  How  long? 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  perhaps,  if  they  go  down  25  per  cent  that 
will  be  the  limit  of  the  decrease. 

Mr.  Brock.  How  long  do  you  think  that  is  going  to  last,  Senator  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  your  guess  would  be  as  good  as  mine,  but  I 
do  not  believe  we  are  going  to  have  greatly  lower  costs  in  bmlding 
for.  several  j^ears. 

Mr.  Brock.  Well,  then,  we  have  got  to  revolutionize  the  idea  of  the 
people  in  regard  to  paying  rent,  ^ow,  I  heard  it  said  here  yester- 
day that  the  difficulties  m  the  situation  to-day  were  the  ques- 
tions of  financing  loans  and  transportation.  I  do  not  put  it  just 
that  way.  The  first  difficulty  we  meet  is  that  the  man  who 
ordinarily  has  been  building  apartment  houses  does  not  dare  to 
start  in  to  build  a  house  to-day  for  fear  that  he  can  not  get  an  ade- 
quate return,  and  he  does  not  come  to  us  and  ask  us  to  finance  it. 
Now,  I  think  that  is  where  it  all  starts.  The  speculative  builder  is 
out  of  business,  and  the  man  who  would  build  for  investment,  with 
all  the  objections  raised  to  paying  high  rents  to-da}^  is  fearful  lest 
after  he  has  put  his  money  in  he  can  not  get  an  adequate  return.  I 
think  that  is  the  first  thing  we  start  with. 

Then  there  is,  of  course,  great  difficulty  in  financing — absolutely 
there  is  bound  to  be,  because  those  of  us  who  are  charged  with  the 
keeping  of  this  money  for  the  people,  and  who  must  pay  them  a 
hundred  cents  on  a  dollar,  look  askance  at  the  level  of  prices  to-day. 
We  do  not  believe  that  they  are  going  to  hold  on  the  basis  that 
there  never  was  a  time  when  there  was  an  upswing  but  what  a  lot  of 
people  said  it  was  going  to  be  permanent ;  and,  inversely,  when  you 
get  the  downgrade,  that  low  money  will  be  permanent.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  are  going  back  to  the  old  level  of  prices,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  level  of  prices  is  going  to  hold.  Then,  transportation, 
as  we  all  know,  has  been  wretched  for  months  and  months,  and  such 
equipment  as  the  railroads  have  has  been  hampered  very  greatly. 
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You  have  got  to  take  those  three  things,  and  I  think  there  is  where 
our  difficulty  is  to-day.  We  are  going  to  work  out  of  it,  of  course^ 
somehow. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Brock,  is  there  need  of  legislation,  do  you 
think,  to  increase  the  amount  of  money  available  for  financing  build- 
ifl^  to-day,  or  can  the  present 

Mr.  Brock  (interposing).  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  so* 
Our  difficulty  to-day  is  largely,  I  believe,  that  the  people  are  think- 
ing wrongly.  They  are  all  trying  to  get  something  for  nothing,  and 
that  will  not  work!  When  the  American  people — ^the  whole  of  us — 
tret  ready  to  put  our  hands  to  the  oar  and  begin  to  pull  against  the 
stream  rather  than  traveling  with  it,  we  will  begin  to  get  out  of  this 
thing.  I  believe  that  the  way  out  of  this  thing  is  through  individual 
effort  of  the  American  people,  which  spells  pretty  nearly  "thrift." 
We  blew  up  at  the  time  of  the  armistice,  and  we  have  been  going  at  a 
pretty  swift  gait  ever  since,  and  now  we  have  got  to  get  down  to 
earth,  and  each  man  has  got  to  conserve  what  comes  into  his  hands 
rather  than  trying  to  spend  it  all.  I  do  not  believe  we  are  going  to 
get  out  until  the  American  people  get  into  that  frame  of  mind — 
although  I  think  it  is  a  good  deal  better  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  I 
think  it  is  coming. 

The  Chairman.  Your  deposits  have  been  increasing  right  along? 

Mr.  Brock.  Up  to  the  1st  of  April  we  had  our  nominal  increase, 
excepting  the  year  of  the  war.  Since  the  1st  of  April  we  have  not 
increased  in  the  same  proportion  we  did  in  other  years.  That  is 
easily  traceable — ^the  cause  of  that  decrease. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  do  you  trace  it,  please  ? 

Mr.  Brock.  Well,  first  to  causes  which  are  always  prevalent  when 
we  have  high-money  rates.  People  see  an  opportunity  of  buying  a 
7  per  cent  mvestment,  or  an  8  per  cent  investment,  and  they  come 
to  us  and  withdraw  their  money.  We  always  get  that  in  a  time 
of  high -money  rates.  In  addition  to  that,  we  have  had  two  other 
conditions  which  have  operated  against  us:  First,  Liberty  bonds 
have  sold  at  a  very  good  rate  of  interest.  One  issue  of  Liberty  bonds 
went  down  to  81,  and  the  next  morning  we  had  quite  a  number  of 
people  in  drawing  their  money  out. 

The  Chairman.  And  going  out  and  buying  Liberty  bonds? 

Mr.  Brock.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Then  you  think  that  the  high  return  on  Government 
securities  which  now  exists  tends  to  keep  savings  out  of  the  savings 
banks  ? 

Mr.  Brock.  I  think  it  does ;  yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Your  bank,  I  assume,  has  been  a  large  purchaser  of 
Government  bonds  in  the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  Brock.  Yes ;  we  have  about  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Ten  per  cent  of  your  deposit  and  capital? 

Mr.  Brock.  Yes ;  in  Government  bonds. 

Mr.  Meyer.  And  I  suppose  you  still  buy  sonie  ? 

Mr.  Brock.  Well,  we  have  not  very  recently.  We  have  not  had 
the  money. 

Mr.  Meyer.  On  account  of  not  having  funds  ? 

Mr.  Brock.  Yes. 

Mr.  !Meyer.  Do  you  know  how  many  depositors  in  savings  banks 
there  are  in  this  State  ? 
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Mr.  Bbock.  Two  million  two  hundred  thousand,  I  think. 

Mr.  ^Ieter.  And  what  is  the  population  of  the  State! 

Mr.  Brock,  ^^'ell,  I  do  not  imow  exactly.  Something  like  3,00U«- 
OUO,  is  it  not,  or  3,500,000  i    That  is  my  guess. 

^Ir.  ^Ieter.  So  you  would  estimate  that  over  50  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  State  have  savings  bank  accounts? 

Sir,  Brock.  AVell,  roughly  speaking,  yes. 

Mr.  ^ifiTER.  If  Libertv  bonds  and  Uovemment  securities  would 
yield,  say,  in  the  neighboriiood  of  4|  per  cent  instead  of  5f  per 
cent,  as  they  do  now — referring -to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
Liberty  loans  and  the  Victory  loan — would  that  tend  to  bring  sar- 
in^ into  your  institution  ? 

Mr.  Brock.  I  would  not  say  that  it  would. 

Mr.  ^Ieyer.  You  think  it  would? 

Mr.  Brock.  I  would  not  say  it  would. 

Mr.  I^Ieter.  You  would  not? 

Mr.  Brock.  Xo. 

Mr.  MfTTER.  You  do  not  think  it  would  affect  it  ? 

Mr.  Brock.  No. 

Mr.  Meter.  Would  it  prevent  withdrawals,  such  as  ydu  mentioned, 
for  the  purpose  of  buving  Government  securities? 

Mr.  Brock.  WelK  t  would  not  want  to  give  the  impression  that 
there  have  been  large  withdrawals,  for  the  reason  that  so  many 
people  who  bought  Liberty  bonds  at  par  are  now  holding  them, 
f ailmg  to  get  over  85  or  90 ;  and  I  think  that  has  kept  quite  a  few 
people  from  buying  Liberty  bonds  as  freely  as  uiey  otherwise 
would. 

Mr.  Meter.  BEave  not  some  people  bought  additional  amounts  on 
account  of  the  decline? 

Mr.  Brock.  Well,  not  savings-bank  people. 

Mr.  Meter.  You  think  not? 

Mr.  Brock.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meter.  You  just  said  that  when  they  went  to  81  you  had 
withdrawals. 

Mr.  Brock.  Surely;  but  the  average  depositor  in  a  savings  bank 
has  about  $400  to  his  credit.  Of  course,  there  are  those  who  have  a 
thousand,  or  two  thousand,  and  those  are  the  fellows  who,  when 
money  is  up  to  7  per  cent,  come  in  and  withdraw,  and  those  are  the 
depositors  who  want  Government  bonds  when  they  go  down  to  SI. 

Mr.  Meter.  What  interest  do  vou  pay? 

Mr.  Brock.  Four  and  one-half  per  cent. 

Mr.  Meter.  Then  when  Government  bonds  go  down  and  the  in- 
terest yield  is  hi^h.  and  these  other  investments  are  offered  on  a  7  or  | 
8  per  cent  basis*,  it  interferes  with  your  deposits? 

Mr.  Brock.  The  larger  depositor  comes  in  and  draws  his  money — 
a  certain  number  of  them,  who  do  some  thinking. 

Mr.  Meter.  From  the  fact  that  there  are  some  deposits  withdrawn* 
is  it  not  a  fair  assumption  that  there  are  some  people  with  money 
who  do  not  deposit  it,  who  would  otherwise  do  so;  in  other  wonl^, 
that  some  do  not  come  to  you  that  might  come?  Of  course,  you  can 
not  tell  about  that,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  a  fair  assumption. 

Mr.  Brock.  It  would  seem  fair  to  assume,  yes;  that  some  woul*! 
come  to  us. 
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Mr.  Meyer.  You  think,  then,  that  very  high  yields  on  Government 
securities  and  other  securities  which  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon 
ihe  fundamental  basis  of  *  Government  credit  would  interfere  with 
Tour  savings  being  increased  as  rapidly  as  they  otherwise  would, 
generally  speaking? 

Mr.  Brock.  A  higlj  rate  of  interest  on  a  Government  security,  well 
advertised,  I  believe,  would  have  a  very  appreciable  effect  upon 
deposits  in  savings  banks.    Does  that  answer  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brock.  A  4;|  per  cent  rate,  not  advertised,  but  sold  in  the 
ordinary  way,  I  do  not  believe  would  have  an  appreciable  effect  upon 
the  savings  banks.  A  savings-bank  deposit  is  easier  to  be  gotten  at 
than  a  Government  bond,  and  the  people  here  for  100  years  have 
been  taught  in  the  way  of  mutual  savings  banks,  and  a  certain  num- 
l>er  will  stick  to  them,  because  they  can  get  their  money  any  time 
they  want  it. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Then  you  believe  that  the  savings  bank  is  the  most 
practicable  and  the  most  easily  understood  form  of  taking  care  of 
the  funds  of  the  masses  of  the  people  ? 

Mr.  Brock.  Yes ;  I  do. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Brock.  I  believe  that  has  been  demonstrated  in  this  State. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Brock,  what  are  the  total  savings  deposits  in 
this  State? 

Mr.  Brock.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  want  to  get  the  third  thing  out 
which  has  caused  our  deposits  to  remain  about  on  an  even  keel. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Brock.  People  have  been  driven  to  buy  their  homes  who  never 
thought  they  wanted  to  own  a  home  before.  They  have  a  deposit  in 
a  savings  bank,  and  they  go  in  and  draw  the  money  and  pay  it  on 
the  equity.  Now,  there  are  those  three  things  that  have  been  operat- 
ing  a^inst  the  growth  of  our  savings-bani  deposits  since  April  1. 
Now,  what  was  your  question,  Senator? 

I'he  Chairman.  Your  rate  of  interest  on  deposits  to-day  is  4^ 
per  cent? 

Mr.  Brock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  been  4^  per  cent  rirfit  along? 

Mr.  Brock.  It  was  4  per  cent  up  to  1914,  i  think,  or  1915.  It  is 
4}  per  cent  now. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest  throughout 
the  State? 

Mr.  Brock.  Well,  there  are  some  or  a  few  of  the  savings  banks 
throughout  the  State  that  are  paying  5  per  cent,  but  there  are  some 
that  are  pajdng  4  per  cent.  I  think  there  are  more  of  them — you 
<^n  ^et  the  information  absolutely  from  the  commission's  reports — 
hut  I  think  there  are  morfe  of  them  who  are  paying  4J  per  cent.  It 
might  be  interesting  to  you  to  know  that  the  mutual  savings  banks  of 
Massachusetts  distributed  amongst  their  depositors  this  last  year,  or 
the  year  ending  October  31  last,  about  80  per  cent  of  all  they  earned. 
You  get  my  meaning,  do  you  ? 

The  Chairman.   les;  about  how  much? 

Mr.  Brock.  About  80  per  cent  of  all  we  earned. 

The  Chairman.  Eighty  per  cent? 
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Mr.  Brock.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  eight. 

Mr.  Brock.  No ;  80  per  cent  of  all  they  earned.  The  average  rate^ 
I  believe,  was  about  5.20  gross,  and  they  distributed  about  80  per  cent 
of  that  to  their  depositors.  A  certain  amount  of  it  had  to  go  for 
expenses  and  taxes,  and  then  a  certain  amount,  by  law,  goes  to  the 
guarantv  fund,  and  the  rest  to  the  profit-and-loss  account. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  was  the  operating  expense — what  percentage? 

Mr.  Brock.  You  will  find  that  all  in  the  commission's  report.  It 
is  under  a  half  of  1  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  to  the  committee 
that  what  we  need  in  order  to  supply  money  for  building  pur- 
poses and  for  industries  generally  is  a  repeal  of  the  excess-profits 
taxes  and  a  modification  of  the  surtaxes,  believing  that  if  we 
do  that  we  will  take  away  or  tax  away  from  the  exempt  securities 
a  good  deal  of  money  and  that  it  will  be  put  back  into  business 
generally.    What  do  you  think  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Brock.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  done.  If  they  keep  on  as  they  are  going  under  the  present 
system  there  will  not  be  any  incentive  for  any  man  to  save. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  we  do  that,  we  will  need  to  raise 
money  from  some  other  source  to  support  the  Government  and  to 
pay  the  interest  on  our  debt,  and  to  amortize  our  debt.  Do  you  think 
that  the  system  suggested  by  some,  of  a  tax  on  expenditures,  would 
be  a  good  thing? 

Mr.  Brock.  Well,  I  am  not  now  an  expert  on  taxation.  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  know  enough  about  it  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Brock.  Is  there  any- 
thing further  that  you  think  would  be  helpful  to  the  committee  in  a 
solution  of  its  problems  ? 

Mr.  Brock.  No,  Senator ;  I  think  that  is  all  I  care  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Brock.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Mr.  Fay.  Now,  we  will  have  Mr.  George  O.  Bridges,  of  the 
Worcester  Home  &  Equity  Cooperative  Bank,  Worcester,  Mass. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  OEOBOE  0.  BEIDGES,  BEPBESENTINO  THE 
WOBCESTEB  HOME  &  EQTTITY  GOOPEBATIVE  BANK,  WOE- 
CESTEB,  MASS. 


The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bridges,  you  are  the  president  of  this 

Mr.  Bridges  (interposing).  The  treasurer. 

The  Chairman.  The  treasurer? 

Mr.  Bridges.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  vour  concern  is  what  ? 

Mr.  Bridges.  You  call  it  a  building  and  loan  association — the  re^ 
of  thecountry. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  conducted  along  the  lines  of  our  building  and 
loan  associations  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Bridges.  The  same  thing.    We  belong  to  the  same  league. 

The  Chairman.  You  operate  along  the  same  lines  that  they  do? 

Mr.  Bridges.  Practically,  although  we  consider  them  better. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  the  total  deposits  in  your  coopera- 
tive banks? 
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Mr.  Bridges.  $154,000,000,  nearly  $155,000,000.  To  be  exact,  $154,- 
879,638. 

Mr.  Meteb.  That  is.  all  over  the  country ! 

Mr.  Bridges.  No;  tnat  is  Massachusetts.  It  is  2,000,000,000  over 
the  country,  I  think. 

Mr.  Miix£R.  That  is,  in  addition  to  the  billion  in  the  savings  banks  ? 

Mr.  Bridges.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Your  funds  are  deposited  in  weekly  installments  ? 

Mr.  Bridges.  Monthly. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  fine  on  a  member  if  he  fails  to  meet  his 
monthlv  installment? 

Mr.  Bridges.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  on  the  depositor  ? 

Mr.  Bridges.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  explain  to  us  just  how  that  operates? 

Mr.  Bridges.  Yes.  A  man  agrees  to  take  so  many  shares  a  month, 
on  the  basis  of  $1  per  share.  Now,  if  he  does  not  make  his  payment^ 
he  pays  a  fine  of  2  cents  for  each  month  in  arrears.  A  great  many 
bai^  also  charge  2  per  cent  in  the  way  of  a  fine  on  their  interest,  if 
not  paid.  Our  cooperative  banks  in  Worcester  only  charge  1  per 
cent.  It  really  means  1^  per  cent  on  the  borrower,  if  he  does  not 
make  his  monthly  payments. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  rate  of  interest  that  you  pay  to  your  de- 
positors fixed  by  law  ? 

Mr.  Bridges.  No  ;  it  is  governed  by  the  directors. 

The  Chairman.  What  interest  does  your  particular  bank  pay? 

Mr.  Bridges.  For  more  than  40  years  never  less  than  5^  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  about  the  aver^^ge  of  the  banks  in  the 
State  ? 

Mr.  Bridges.  The  average,  I  thinkj  at  the  present  time  is  5.20. 

The  Chairman.  This  money  deposited  in  your  bank,  after  a  suiR- 
cient  sum  is  acciunulated,  you  loan  to  the  members  to  buy  homes? 

Mr.  Bridges.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  what  rate  of  interest  ? 

Mr.  Bridges.  Our  present  rate  is  6  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  all  interest  of  every  character  ? 

Mr.  Bridges.  Of  every  character,  provided  he  makes  his  payments 
on  time. 

The  Chairman.  And,  in  addition  to  that,  you  require  him  to  make 
certain  payments  each  month  on  account  of  the  principal  ? 

Mr.  Bridges.  Yes;  if  a  man  borrows  $3,000,  he  pays  $15  dues,  or 
really  principal,  although  we  call  it  dues. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  he  pays  $15,  which  you  call  "dues,'^ 
which  is  really 

Mr,  Bridges  (interposing).  A  sinking  fund. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  can  you  estimate  in  advance,  or  figure 
definitely  in  advance,  how  long  it  will  take  that  man  to  pay  off  his 
mortgage? 

Mr.  Bridges.  Twelve  years,  approximately.  We  just  got  a  pay- 
ment last  week.  He  paid  the  August  payment,  but  he  got  back 
?200.49 :  so  he  really  paid  11  years  10^  months. 

The  Chairman.  So  at  the  end  of  12  years  he  has  his  house  free 
and  clear? 
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Mr.  Bridges.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  something  of  the  operation  of  bmlding 
associations,  and  I  wanted  to  understand  yours.  I  see  that  your 
scheme  is  essentially  the  same  as  ours  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Bridges.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  about  $154,000,000,  did  you  say! 

Mr.  Bridges.  Yes ;  about  $154,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Deposited  to-day  in  your  association? 

Mr.  Bridges.  Yes;  the  total  assets  of  the  combined  cooperatiTe 
banks  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  greater  demand  for  loans  to-day  than 
you  can  meet? 

Mr.  Bbidges.  Very  much. 

The  Chairman.  And  greater  than  you  have  ever  had  before! 

Mr.  Bridges.  Not  to  any  great  extent.  Possibly  in  1913  and  1907, 
of  course,  when  the  savings  banks  did  not  function,  we  really  had  to 
£11  the  gap. 

The  Chairman.  You  loan  aU  of  your  assets  on  bond  and  mort* 
^ge? 

Mr.  Bridges.  Practically.  Of  course,  we  can  invest  in  city  bonds 
and  other  bonds,  but  they  pay  such  a  small  dividend,  as  a  general 
thing,  that  we  can  not  afford  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  securities  have  you  got  your  money 
invested  in  ? 

Mr.  Bridges.  Nothing  but  our  shares.  If  you  have  a  book  "with 
$500,  we  loan  $450  on  it.  The  law  allows  80  per  cent,  but  present 
practice  does  not  quite  come  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  permits  you  to  loan  80  per  cent  on  your 
property? 

Mr.  Bridges.  Yes ;  of  our  valuation. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  loan  a  member  how  much  on  his  book? 

Mr.  Bridges.  Ninety  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  foreclosures? 

Mr.  Bridges.  Very  few.  I  have  not  had  one  for  two  years,  in  three 
banks.  At  present  1  have  only  one  piece  of  property,  out  of  $5,000.- 
000,  that  is  m  our  possession. 

The  Chairman.  Your  bank  has  $5,000,000? 

Mr.  Bridges.  My  three  banks. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  only  have  one  piece  of  property? 

Mr.  Bridges.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  maximum  that  you  can  loan  fixed  by  law ! 

Mr.  Bridges.  Yes ;  $8,000  is  the  limit. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  loans  are  all  on  dwelling  houses,  and 
not  on  business  properties  ? 

Mr.  Bridges.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Or  apartment  properties? 

Mr.  Bridges.  No  ;  nor  garages. 

The  Chairman.  Garages;  does  the  law  forbid  you  to  loan  on 
garages? 

Mr.  Bridges.  No  ;  we  can  loan  even  on  vacant  land,  if  we  want  to, 
but  our  policy  is  not  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  money  to- 
day than  you  can  meet? 
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Mr.  Bridges.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  to  the  committee 
that  you  think  would  relieve  this  situation  ? 

Mr.  Bridges.  Yes;  I  have  one.  I  do  not  know  just  how  much 
but  the  banks  of  Massachusetts  have  bought  and  have  on  hand  a  great 
many  Liberty  bonds.  Now,  we  loaned  in  June  $75,000  more  than  we 
had.  There  had  been  a  new  law  passed  by  which  we  could  borrow, 
and  I  supposed  I  could  borrow  upon  those  bonds.  We  ask  but  6 
per  cent,  which  I  think  is  enough  tor  a  12-year  loan.  We  had  been 
loaning  at  4,  4^,  and  5  per  cent,  if  necessary.  I  went  to  the  bank 
and  they  wanted  6^  per  cent.  I  offered  them  25  per  cent  in  Liberty 
bonds  as  security.  He  said,  "  We  have  got  to  make  some  money.  We 
borrow  from  the  Federal  reserve  bank,  and  we  have  to  pay  them  6 
per  cent."  I  did  not  feel  that  we  could  afford  to  pay  6^  per  cent,  and 
only  get  6  per  cent.  Now,  if  there  is  some  way  that  the  Federal  re- 
serve bank  and  other  banks  will  loan  95  per  cent  on  Liberty  bonds, 
on  the  cost  to  the  bank,  I  think  there  would  be  several  million  dol- 
lars— I  think,  $2,000,000 — in  Massachusetts  available  for  loans  on 
homes. 

Mr.  Fay.  Will  you  file  with  the  committee,  Mr.  Bridges,  copies  of 
die  two  acts  of  the  last  legislature  relating  to  cooperative  banks  ? 

Mr.  Bridges.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fay.  As  a  matter  of  record? 

Mr.  Bridges.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  a  bill  being  introduced 
in  Congress,  which  contemplates 

Mr.  Bridges,  (interposing).  The  Calder-Nolan  bill ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  which  contemplates  utilizing  building  and 
loan  associations  for  the  establishment  of  a  home-loan  banking  sys- 
tem. I  understand  that  quite  generally  the  building  and  loan  associ- 
ations of  the  country  favor  that,  although  some  of  them  do  not. 
What  is  your  judgment  on  that? 

Mr.  Bridges.  In  Massachusetts  we  do  not  need  it. "  The  legislature 
has  allowed  us  to  borrow  ourselves.  We  have  assets  of  $5,000,000,  and 
they  are  as  good  as  gold.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  bor- 
row $4,000,000  from  the  banks  on  those  assets,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
need  tlie  Federal  Government  to  do  it  for  us. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  can  not  get  the  money  to-day, 
because  the  banks  will  not  let  you  have  it  ? 

Mr.  Bridges.  No;  but  the  Federal  reserve  bank  can  loan  to  the 
national  banks  and  the  trust  companies  and  we  borrow  through  them. 

TTie  Chairman.  Mr.  Bridges,  I  know  that  you  are  doinff  a  splendid 
service.  The  building  and  loan  associations  reach  right  into  the 
homes  and  the  people,  and  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  them.  They  are 
operated  at  a  minimum  of  expense,  and,  as  you  said  a  moment  ago,  as 
1  already  knew,  to-day  in  this  country  there  is  deposited  in  build- 
ing and  loan  associations — these  little  local  organizations  managed  by 
the  people  in  the  conamunities  at  little  or  no  cost— over  $2,000,000,000. 
It  is  remarkable  that  they  are  run  so  well,  with  so  little  loss,  and  so 
successfully. 

Mr.  Bridges.  Mr.  Brock  brought  out  the  fact  that  a  $31,000,000  bank 
is  run  at  an  expense  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent.  The  cost  of  our  opei:a- 
tion  was  less  than  one-quarter  of  1  per  cent,  with  only  $5,000,000, 
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and  the  expense  of  running  a  $31,000,000  institution  would  be  propor- 
tionately less.  That  is  one  phase  where  the  cooperative  banks  are 
valuable.  We  pay  5^  per  cent,  although  I  have  at  present  between 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  and  a  million  dollars  out  at  5  and 
5^  per  cent,  but  we  still  consider  our  dividend  5  J  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  have  to  suggest, 
Mr.  Bridges  ? 

Mr.  Bridges.  There  is  just  one  thing.  In  our  convention  of  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  in  Chicago  i  was  a  delegate,  and  there  was 
a  Mr.  Fletcher,  vice  president  of  the  Fort  Dearborn  Bank^  at  Chicago, 
who  made  a  speech  before  the  chamber  of  commerce  m  which  he 
advocated  10  hours  a  day  for  2  years  of  real  work.  Now^  if  that  could 
be  accomplished  I  think  there  would  be  quite  a  change  in  the  present 
aspect  of  things. 

Mr.  Meter*.  Has  there  been  any  change  recently  in  the  way  of  an 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  your  deposits? 

Mr.  Bridges.  An  increase. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Bridges.  An  increase  since  the  Liberty-loan  question  has  been 
settled. 

Mr.  Meyer.  By  which  you  mean,  do  you,  that  since  the  Gk>verninent 
has  ceased  to  call  for  bond  subscriptions  you  have  increased  the 
number  of  your  depositors  and  the  amount? 

Mr.  Bridges.  Yes ;  and  the  amoimt.  During  that  period,  of  course, 
we  were  probably  normal,  for  the  reason  that  so  many  were  being 
called  for  those  subscriptions. 

Mr.  Meyer.  You  did  not  lose  deposits  ? 

Mr.  Bridges.  No  :  we  gained  every  year. 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  gained  in  1917  and  1918  despite  the  fact  that 
the  people  were  being  urged  to  invest  in  Government  securities? 

Mr.  Bridges.  We  held  our  own. 

The  Chairman.  And  gained  a  little? 

Mr.  Bridges.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  since  then  you  have  been  increasing? 

Mr.  Bridges.  Yes:  every  week. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Mr.  Bridges.  Not  at  all,  Senator. 

Mr.  Fay.  Senator,  we  have  here  Mr.  Kichard  W.  Garrity,  president 
of  the  Boston  Central  Labor  Union 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  after  1  o'clock  now,  and  if  Mr.  Garrity 
will  kindly  come  back,  at  half  past  2 

Mr.  Garrity.  Very  well,  sir ;  I  can  be  here  then. 

The  Chairman.  Then  tne  committee  will  take  a  recess  now  until 
half  past  2. 

(Whereupon^  at  1.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2.30  oxlock  p.  m.) 

after  recess. 

The  committee  reconvened  at  2.55  o'clock  p.  m. 

Mr.  CoNANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  call  on  Mr.  Richard  W.  Grar- 
rity,  president  of  the  Boston  Central  Labor  Union,  and  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  mayor's  rent  and  housing  committee,  of  Boston. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  BICHABD  W.  OABJaTT,  PBESIBENT  CENTBAL 

LABOB  TTHIOIT,  BOSTOIT,  MASS. 

Mr.  Gabrity.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
will  state  that  I  am  representing  organized  labor  on  the  mayor's 
rent  and  housing  committee,  and  I  occupy  a  similar  position  nere, 
representing  labor,  who  have  always  been  ever  ready  to  cooperate 
with  the  Government  along  the  lines  of  progress. 

I  find,  from  what  experience  I  have  had,  being  ready  to  risnder 
whatever  assistance  we  can  afford,  that  every  person  is  desirous  of 
straightening  out  this  entanglement  of  rent  and  housing,  as  well  as 
the  coal  situation;  and  we  have  been  very  successful  in  outlining  a 
program,  especially  in  the  city  of  Boston,  as  far  as  the  committee  is 
concerned,  and  I  believe  it  has  ^one  a  long  way  toward  keeping  peo- 
ple peaceful  in  the  city.  I  believe  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  good 
judgment  of  his  honor  the  mayor  in  appointing  a  committee  of  this 
kind  there  would  have  been,  perhaps,  a  lot  of  trouble  in  Boston ;  and 
from  information  that  I  have  received  I  guess  similar  conditions 
prevail  not  only  elsewhere  in  this  country  but  in  Canada. 

Everyone  will  agree  that  something  ought  to  be  done,  and  there  are 
many  suggestions,  until  we  get  down  to  the  real  foundation — and 
then  they  all  stop—finance.  We  have  a  number  of  houses  here  that 
could  be  made  habitable  if  we  had  the  necessary  finances  with  which 
to  do  it.  We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  labor  and  material,  but  labor 
is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket ;  material  you  can  not  get.  Within  the 
past  two  weeks  cement,  that  could  have  been  obtained  for  50  cents  a 
bag  some  years  ago — 100  pounds — within  the  last  two  weeks  you  can 
not  get  it  at  $2  a  bag ;  cement,  one  of  the  materials,  I  believe,  which 
we  can  not  very  well  get  along  without.  Lime  is  $4  a  barrel ;  and  when 
you  think  of  building  I  do  not  blame  the  people  who  have  a  few 
dollars  for  saying, "  I  am  going  to  hold  onto  it  and  invest  it  in  some- 
thing other  than  building/'  fi  seems  to  me  that  if  they  talk  about 
labor,  a  man  ought  to  get  much  more  if  he  is  going  to  pay  the  rents 
he  is  obliged  to  pay  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Garrity,  are  you  a  member  of  any  of  the 
building  trades  yourself? 

Mr.  Sarrttt.  jSTo  ;  the  only  trade  I  belonged  to  was  legislated  out 
of  commission  by  our  representatives,  without  submitting  the  subject 
to  a  vote  by  the  people.  I  am  the  business  agent  of  the  Bartenders' 
Union,  Local  No.  77,  of  Boston,  and  thanks  to  that  organization  they 
have  finances  sufficiently  to  pay  me  my  salary,  so  that  I  can  serve 
on  these  unpaid  commissions  so  as  to  protect  the  working  people  of 
the  city  of  Boston. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears  to  me  that  while  the  rent  and 
housing  committee  has  done  everything  within  its  power — and  I  must 
say  for  the  make-up  of  the  committee  that  it  is  as  nice  a  committee  as 
I  would  desire  to  serve  upon — but  they  are  handicapped  because  they 
have  no  law.  They  can  bring  them  in  and  pacify  them,  and  then  send 
them  out  rejoicing.  We  have  had  a  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  here 
at  the  outgoing  oi  the  legislature  that  is  just  as  practical  as  the  rail- 
road control — pay  at  cost  as  you  go  along.  The  bill  is  very  good  for 
preventing  evictions  in  cold  weather ;  it  extends  it  for  six  months ;  but 
they  can  increase  the  rent  25  per  cent  each  year ;  and  I  believe  that  is, 
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from  present  indications,  the  only  solution  for  the  problem.  We  have 
had  some  few  cases  of  profiteering — very  few,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, for  the  number  of  cases  we  have  handled ;  but,  for  instance,  you 
take  a  workingman  who  has  to  pay  about  one-fourth  of  his  salary  a 
j^ear  for  a  tenement,  and  a  majority  of  those  working  people  used  to 
live  in  tenements  of  three,  four,  or  five  rooms,  with  moderate  con- 
veniences, at,  say,  $22  a  month.  That  was  a  fair  rent  for  a  man  to 
pav  up  to  a  few  years  ago. 

Now,  these  tenements  can  be  increased  25  per  cent  under  the  law. 
That  means  about  $60  a  year,  I  presume,  and  then  four  times  that 
number  of  dollars  the  second  year  and  then  four  times  that  number 
of  dollars  the  third  year,  and  about  that  time  perhaps  material  will 
come  down  a  peg,  ani  when  you  figure  up  the  valuation  of  the  present 
real  estate  at  about  what  it  will  cost  for  building,  then,  and  only 
then,  I  look  for  relief,  unless  some  public-spirited  people  will  come 
in  or  some  legislative  action  is  taken  that  will  allow  a  person  a 
chance  who  has  a  few  dollars  to  invest  in  a  piece  of  property  in  a 
little  better  way  than  he  can  invest  his  money  in  other  things  at  the 
present  time. 

You  have  heard  the  evidence  from  ihe  bank  representatives,  and 
there  is  not  any  person  who  wants  to  invest  his  money  in  anjthing 
that  is  not  going  to  pay,  because  we  have  had  a  lot  of  experience 
with  these  get-rich-quick  schemes.  You  simply  go  out  of  business, 
that  is  all ;  so  they  are  very  cat^ef ul  about  their  investments. 

You  can  get  a  piece  of  property  to-daj'^  for  a  few  dollars,  but  you 
can  not  get  a  sufficient  amount  on  the  first  mortgage,  and  you  can  not 
get  a  second  mortgage,  because  I  Imow  from  experience  that  labor 
men  have  gone  and  tried  to  get  a  second  mortgage  to  put  up  a  deposit 
on  a  piece  of  property  and  the  best  that  they  could  do  on  a  secon<l 
mortgage  for  $1,600  was  a  note  of  six  months  at  7|  per  cent — with  a 
chance  to  extend  it,  I  presume,  by  paying  oflF  some  of  it — and  that 
would  be  probably  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent  from  a  trust. 

Now,  with  those  conditions,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  looking  at  it  from 
that  viewpoint,  as  I  see  it  from  sitting  down  and  listening  from  time 
to  time,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  there  must  be  some  legisla- 
tive action  to  relieve  the  present  condition,  because  conditions  are 
such  that  they  are  going  to  be  unbearable  next  winter  right  here  in 
the  city  of  Boston^  and  I  presume  they  are  worse  in  other  cities. 

Now,  in  the  coal  situation  it  appears  to  me  that  something  ought 
to  be  done.  You  can  get  coal  when  you  want  it  if  you  are  willin^^ 
to  pay  the  prices  that  they  ask.  That  evidence  has  been  brought  out 
here,  and  1  have  known  of  a  person  who  ordered  31  tons  of  coal 
in  June  from  a  reputable  firm  ]n  Boston  and  they  said  it  would  te 
subject  to  the  price  at  the  time  of  deliverj'.  The  party  was  desi^oll^ 
of  getting  it,  and  asked  them  if  they  would  take  a  deposit  on  it. 
They  said  yes ;  that  it  would  be  $14.50  a  ton.  He  paid  them  a  deposit 
of  $350,  leaving  a  balance  of  $99.50,  expecting  that  he  would  get  it 
before  this  change  of  rate  would  come  about.  He  called  on  them 
three  different  times,  and  they  said  they  were  sending  out  small  coal 
at  that  time,  but  the  big  coal  they  could  not  get  out ;  but,  however^ 
I  believe  that  the  party  will  have  to  pay  now  $1.50  more  a  ton  at  the 
time  of  delivery,  notwithstanding  they  have  his  $350  drawing  in- 
terest since  last  June.     Now,  that  does  not  quite  appeal  to  me  as  a 
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real  gentleman^s  transaction,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  was 
plenty  of  coal  on  that  wharf  to  be  delivered,  and  it  appeared  to  me 
that  when  a  large  amount  of  coal  is  in  the  pockets  on  the  wharves  in 
this  city  and  I  presiune  in  other  cities,  that  when  we  read  in  the 
paper  to-night  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  slump  in  coal  and  the  next 
morning  we  pick  up  the  papers  and  see  where  they  have  increased 
the  price  of  coal  from  $14.50  to  $16  to  meet  the  rail  increase  on  the 
railroads  and  water,  it  is  rather  peculiar  that  they  charge  for  some- 
thing they  do  not  pay.  I  do  not  know  what  they  call  that.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  paying  proposition  for  them.  So  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen  of  the  committee,  with  those  few  remarks  from  my  prac- 
tical experience,  I  will  close. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Garrity,  has  your  organization  ever  discussed 
this  subject  of  housing  as  a  body  or  througn  a  committee,  and  have 
Tou  ever  made  any  practical  suggestions  or  any  suggestions  for  a 
remedy  ? 

ilr.  Gakrity.  The  building  section  of  the  labor  unions  of  Boston — 
there  are  two  sections ;  there  is  a  central  labor  union  and  there  is  a 
building  section — and  the  building  section  has  st'arted,  or  they  have 
organized,  a  housing  department.  They  are  not  going  along  very 
fast  with  it.  Some  people  talk  about  strikes  and  so  forth  and  so  on 
in  the  building  trades  here  in  Boston  and  in  this  State.  There  is 
no  such  thing,  and  there  will  not  be  for  this  year,  because  they  have 
a  contract  made  by  the  master  builders  and  the  association  to  hold 
from  year  to  year,  and,  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  them  from  going  ahead  and  building.  But  I  heard  one 
real  estate  dealer  say  that  a  house  that  cost  $9,500  five  years  ago  to 
build  would  cost  him  about  $2,100  or  $2,150  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  $21,500,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Garrity.  Yes,  sir;  from  $9,500  to  $21,500  to  build  it  to-day; 
and  he  says,  "  Do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to  build  to-day  ? "  He 
says,  "  Xo ";  I  am  going  to  sit  tight ;  I  do  not  care  whether  they  in- 
crease the  taxes,  the  water  rents,  or  what  not ;  the  tenants  will  pay 
for  it." 

I  believe  that  the  cost  of  building  material  has  increased  as  much 
as  400  per  cent  in  some  cases.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  Labor 
is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  but  labor  must  get  enough  to  live  on. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Garrity.  It  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion, and  we  appreciate  your  statement. 

Mr.  CoNANT.  Mr.  Bernard  F.  Carroll,  a  builder,  of  Dorchester, 
Mass. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  BEENAED  F.  CAEEOLL,  DOECHESTEE,  MASS. 

Mr.  Carroll.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  interested  in  this 
question  from  the  standpoint  of  a  builder.  I  have  been  a  builder  all 
my  life,  and  before  the  war  I  started  to  building  two-family  houses 
in  the  largest  housing  town  probably  in  the  world,  namely,  Dor- 
chester, Mass.  I  built  20  two-family  houses  there  and  disposed  of 
them. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  built  20  two-family  houses? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes ;  and  then  the  war  broke  out  and  I  went  into  the 
Army  as  a  construction  man,  but  they  put  me  drilling  colored  men 
instead. 
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Now,  here  are  four  reasons,  to  my  mind,  why  building  is  curtailed 
in  our  city ;  I  do  not  know  whether  this  condition  prevails  in  other 
<5ities  or  not.  The  first  is  the  action  of  the  Federal  reserve  bank  in 
refusing  to  allow  trust  companies  to  accept  second  mortga^  as  col- 
lateral security  for  loans.  Now,  you  get  me?  If  we  build  a  two- 
family  house  and  sell  that  house  to  a  man,  invariably  we  have  got  to 
take  back  a  second  mortgage,  because  the  buyer  does  not  have  money 
enough  to  buy  it  outright.  Formerly  we  could  take  those  second 
mortgages  to  a  trust  company  and  we  could  borrow  from  50  to  60 
per  cent  on  them,  but  that  has  been  done  away  with. 

When  I  came  out  of  the  Army  I  had  to  sell  one  of  my  houses  on 
account  of  my  financial  condition,  and  I  took  a  thousand  dollars 
second  mortgage.  My  bank  advanced  me  at  that  time  $500  on  that 
mortgage,  but  here  the  other  day  they  told  me  they  wanted  that  paid 
off.  Now,  that  is  not  any  incentive  for  a  man  to  build  houses.  This 
spring,  when  I  left  the  Army,  I  built  a  two-family  bungalow,  and 
it  might  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  cost  me  $5,500.  I  mort- 
gaged it  for  $5,200 ;  I  got  $4,000  on  first  mortgage  and  $1,200  on 
second  mortgage.  I  submitted  those  plans  to  Mr.  Fay,  chairman  of 
this  commission— or,  rather,  I  left  them  at  his  office — ^he  was  away 
at  the  time.  That  two-family  bungalow,  only  one  story  high,  con- 
sisted of  four  rooms  and  a  bath  and  three  rooms  and  a  bath.  I  did 
not  advertise  it,  but  I  was  offered  $40  for  the  largest  suite  and  $30 
for  the  second  suite,  or  $70  all  together. 

Now,  to  my  mind,  if  you  are  going  to  develop  along  those  lines,  you 
have  got  to  have,  of  course,  transportation.  This  drastic  legislation 
was  enacted  by  the  last  legislature  against  property  owners — ^not 
against  landlords,  but  against  property  owners — and  when  you  read 
it  you  do  not  know  whether  you  own  the  house  or  whether  the  courts 
own  it,  or  whether  the  tenant  owns  it. 

Now,  third,  the  refusal  of  the  savings  institutions  to  accept  the  new 
standard  of  prices  by  refusing  to  loan  on  new  construction  permanent 
loans  in  accordance  with  the  cost.  Mr.  Brock  this  morning,  when  you 
<^uestioned  him  regarding  the  lowering  of  prices,  said  that  he  be- 
lieved they  would  come  down,  and  cited  the  fact  that  in  previous 
times  of  this  character  prices  invariably  fell ;  but  Mr.  Brock  should 
remember  that  in  those  times  we  did  not  have  labor  unions.  Labor 
is  not  going  to  come  down.   Labor  will  stand  up  for  high  wages. 

Now,  th€|  lumber  question :  I  do  not  believe  that  the  lumter  ques- 
tion will  be  settled  until  the  pulp  Question  is  settled.  You  will  not 
have  cheap  lumber  imtil  you  nave  cneap  pulp.  I  met  a  man  in  New 
London  a  short  time  ago  who  has  been  m  the  lumber  business  all  his 
life,  and  who  just  got  back  from  northern  Vermont.  He  told  me 
of  a  case  there  where  they  built  a  mill  and  hauled  in,  I  think,  4,000,000 
or  5,000,000  feet  of  logs,  and  they  did  not  start  the  mill,  and  he  met 
a  representative  of  that  mill  on  tne  street  in  New  London  within  two 
weeks,  and  he  asked  him  why  they  did  not  start.  He  said,  "  We  have 
three  offers  for  those  logs  for  pulp,  and  if  we  sell  those  logs  we  will 
throw  the  mill  in."  Now,  how  are  you  going  to  have  cheap  lumber 
under  those  conditions? 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  remedies  for  this  situation  first,  is  the 
repeal  of  such  legislation  as  makes  every  man  who  rents  a  house 
feel  like  a  modern  Capt.  Kidd,  and  I  think  the  second  great  remedv 
is  that  the  savings  institutions  have  got  to  recognize  the  new  stan<f- 
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ard  of  values.  Of  course  I  suppose  that  what  the  Federal  reserve 
bank  has  done  was  with  the  object  of  curtailing  all  along  the  line 
to  stop  speculation.  I  do  believe  that  the  savings  institutions  have 
got  to  recognize  the  new  standard  of  values. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  practice  on  the 
part  of  the  savings  banks  of  requiring  borrowers  to  pay  a  bonus  to 
secure  loans! 

Mr.  Carroll.  Well,  the  bonuses  are  paid  to  the  agent.  No  bank 
official  does  that,  Mr.  Chairman — ^not  that  I  know  of.  Of  course  you 
have  to  pay  a  bonus  to  the  agent. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  a  bonus  is  required  to  secure 
a  first  mortgage? 

Mr.  Carroll.  They  generally  require  about  2  per  cent  on  the  loan. 
Of  course  the  second  mortgage — I  cited  the  fact  that  I  had  obtained 
a  second  mortgage  on  that  bungalow,  but,  of  course,  I  paid  a  much 
larger  commission  than  that,  but  I  had  to  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  heard  of  bonuses  as  high  as  10  per  cent 
being  paid  on  first  mortgages? 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes;  I  nave  heard  of  one  case  in  Boston. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  whom  was  that  paid? 

Mr.  Carroll.  It  was  an  individual. 

The  Chairman.  And  was  the  loan  obtained  through  a  savings 
bank? 

Mr.  Carroll.  I  do  not  know ;  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  high  a  bonus  are  you  asked  to  pay  now  to 
secure  a  second  mortgage?  $ 

Mr.  Carroll.  In  Boston  they  pay  as  high  as  20  per  cent.  I  know 
I  had  a  case  a  short  time  ago  where  I  went  to  a  savings  bank — ^I  had 
a  chance  to  buy  a  house — and  the  bank  advertised  that  they  had  so 
many  thonsanas  of  dollars  to  loan,  and  the  first  question  they  asked 
me  was  where  I  deposited,  and  they  said  they  kept  that  money  on 
deposit  simply  for  their  depositors,  and  I  askea  them  why  they 
advertised.  1  told  them  I  did  ^  not  think  their  advertisement 
amounted  to  anything.  They  said  it  was  meant  for  those  who  under- 
stood the  English  language.  I  told  them  I  thought  it  would  be  much 
cheaper  for  them  to  paint  it  on  the  walls  of  the  bank,  rather  than  to 
advertise  and  pay  four  or  five  hundred  dollars  a  day  for  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  fioston  papers.  Well,  they  did  not  have  any  money 
there  to  loan  me.  They  were  simply  holding  that  as  a  bait  to  get 
deposits  into  that  bank. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  whether  there 
are  combinations  amongst  the  building  material  people  to-day  to  hold 
up  the  prices  of  lumber,  cement,  and  lime,  and  other  building  mate- 
rials? 

Mr.  Carroll.  No;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that,  bvit  I  can  see 
readily — it  is  common  talk  among  the  building  fraternity  that  it  is 
easier  to  handle  6,000,000  feet  of  lumber  than  it  is  15,000,000  feet,  if 
you  can  make  as  much  money  on  5,000,000  as  you  can  on  16,000,000; 
but  that  is  all  hearsay.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Carroll,  the  suggestions  that  you  have  made 
for  a  remedy  are  entirely  beyond  the  purview  of  this  committee. 
We  might  help  you,  perhaps,  in  a  general  way,  but  we  are  thinking  of 
the  matter  more  in  a  national  way. 
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Mr.  CaSroll,  Well,  what  about  the  Federal  reserve  bank  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  doubt  if  the  Federal  reserve  bank  has  notified 
any  member  bank  that  they  should  not  accept  your  note  with  a  mort- 
gage as  collateral. 

Mr.  Carroll.  A  second  mortgage  ? 

The  Chairman.  A  second  mortgage  or  any  other  mortgage.  The 
bank  has  a  perfect  right  to  loan  you  that  money  on  your  note.  It  is 
up  to  them  as  to  wnether  or  not  they  shall  take  any  collateral 
security.  The  Federal  reserve  bank  may  have  said  to  a  bank  "  you 
must  cut  down  on  your  loans,"  but  I  do  not  think  they  have  said  to 
them  that  they  must  cut  out  any  specific  loans. 

Mr.  Carroll.  I  did  not  say  they  had,  but  I  was  informed  that  it 
was  their  general  policy  to  discourage  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  heard  statements  of  that  character  made 
before,  and  the  Federal  reserve  system  denies  emphatically  ever 
having  said  to  any  member  bank  that  they  should  not  make  a  certain 
kind  of  loan.  Of  course,  the  Federal  reserve  bank  would  not  acc»ept 
your  note  with  a  second  mortgage  as  collateral— that  is,  the  Federal 
reserve  bank  could  not  rediscount,  under  the  law,  a  note  that  you 
gave,  using  the  particular  collateral  that  you  gave  as  security, 

Mr.  Carroll,  I  am  glad  to  find  that  out. 

The  Chairman.  The  Federal  reserve  bank  can  not  accept  a  first 
mortgage  as  collateral  for  a  rediscount  that  they  might  give. 

Mr.  CoNANT.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Federal  reserve  bank  is  de- 
voted entirely  to  commercial  transactions,  anyway,  is  it  not,  Mr. 
Cl^airman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  So  I  rather  think,  Mr.  Carroll,  that  the  bank 
wanted  to  shut  down  their  line  of  credit  when  they  told  you  that.  We 
thank  you,  Mr.  Carroll. 

Mr.  Conant.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  spoken  to  Mr.  Edward  Kelley, 
of  the  board  of  assessors,  who  is  full  oi  information,  and  a  very  in- 
teresting man,  but  I  am  afraid  that  he  is  so  busy  that  he  can  not  eet 
here.  So  far  as  I  know  there  are  only  two  other  witnesses — mn^. 
Steinauer,  chairman  of  the  Housekeepers'  League,  and  Mrs.  Page.  I 
think  those  are  the  only  two  witnesses  left. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Steinauer,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  MBS.  ANNA  T.  STEINATTEE,  38  WESTIAFD 

AVENUE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mrs.  Steinauer.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  did  not  know  whether 
we  were  going  to  be  heard,  or  whether  it  was  in  order  for  anyone 
except  those  whom  you  have  called,  but  I  hope  you  will  listen  to  a 
few  suggestions  that  we  have  been  very  mucn  interested  in,  in  re- 
gard to  the  condition  of  housing  and  food  and  heating  for  some 
years.  In  the  1910  commission  there  was  a  bill  that  was  presented 
to  the  commission,  and  is  now  under  report,  and  at  that  time  there 
were  some  good  recommendations  made,  it  seemed  to  me,  through 
the  State  sealer,  who  had  charge  of  it,  and  we  found  that  there  were 
many  abuses  in  regard  to  coal.  For  instance,  one  abuse  was  the 
screening — accidentally ,|as  Mr.  Hamlin  stated  it  was — of  the  cheaper 
coal  into  the  higher-priced  coal,  to  the  extent  of  700  or  800  pounds. 
'We  thought  that  was  quite  an  injustice,  and  the  recommendation  to 
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the  State  sealer  at  that  time  was  that  there  should  be  standard  screens 
that  would  not  permit  of  that  "  accident,"  and  the  bill  was  placed 
before  our  house  for  several  years,  year  after  year,  asking  for  a 
standard  screen  to  be  established,  and  the  city  sealer  came  every  year 
and  told  the  committee  that  he  could  not  prosecute  unless  they  would 
P2LSS  that  standard,  because  he  said  he  did  not  have  anything  to  prove 
what  the  proper  size  of  coal  was ;  but  he  told  them  that  if  they  would 
pass  that  standard,  he  would  be  able  to  regulate  it. 

He  says,  "  I  have  many  complaints  that  come  in  from  people  who 
must  buy  coal  by  the  bag,  and  they  buy  and  pay  for  a  bag  of  nut 
coal,  but  75  per  cent  of  it  is  pea  coal"  but  he  said  he  could  not  do^ 
anything  about  it,  the  way  things  are,  out  that  he  could  if  they  would 
pass  the  standard-screen  bill.  It  has  never  been  passed,  however, 
to  my  knowledge,  and  we  felt  that  when  this  representative  body 
came  here  perhaps  you  could,  in  a  way,  look  into  that ;  and  if  such 
a  thing  could  be  done,  we  might  have  some  standard  so  that  "  ac- 
cident '  would  not  take  place.  As  I  say,  it  was  claimed  to  be  ac- 
cidental. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  seem  to  me,  Mrs.  Steinauer,  that  that  is 
a  matter  entirely  within  the  purview  of  your  State  authorities. 

Mrs,  Steinauer.  Yes,  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  something  which  Congress  could  regulate. 

Mrs.  Steinauer.  And  then,  in  regard  to  housing,  which,  of 
course,  is  affecting  everyone,  we  feel  that  building  is  the  only  outlet, 
and,  of  course,  to  ouild  now  we  must  get  down  to  the  question  of  the 
trouble,  which,  of  course,  it  seems  to  our  league,  as  we  have  studied 
this  thing — ^it  seems  to  be  a  question  of  control  by  certain  people — 
everything  is  under  control — what  we  call  monopolistic  control.  It 
leads  dovm  to  transportation,  of  course,  as  one  of  the  first  steps, 
and  it  is  hard,  I  suppose,  to  find  out  who  is  really  in  control,  because 
nobody  seems  to  want  to  give  that  information,  even  if  they  have  it. 
It  might  mean  a  great  deal  to  them  to  do  it.  We  all  know  that,  but 
we  can  certainly  not  get  away  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  gigantic 
control  in  this  country  of  very  nearly  everything  we  are  using.  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  people  who  live  here  have  hardly  a  foot  of 
ground  that  we  step  on  that  we  have  the  control  of.  In  fact,  the 
prices  to  the  consumer  are  made  in  Chicago — ^we  all  know  that ;  at 
least,  some  people  who  have  taken  the  pains  to  find  out,  know  that ; 
and  it  would  certainly  seem  as  though  the  law  was  being  disre- 
garded along  several  lines  in  that  direction,  and  it  would  seem  that 
it  was  time  for  some  of  our  good  people — and  we  have  many  good 
people — ^I  am  not  going  to  grow  hopeless  over  this,  although  some 
people  are  very  hopeless — ^I  think  we  can  get  together  and  control 
them.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  ever  dissolve  them.  I  read  in  the 
paper  a  short  time  ago  that  there  was  to  be  a  dissolution 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  you  have  come  here  to  tell  us  your 
story,  Mrs.  Steinauer,  and  in  tliese  days  when  the  women  have  just 
come  into  their  own  tney  are  going  to  have  a  little  more  to  say  about 
things  in  the  future ;  and,  from  my  experience,  I  know  that  women 
very  often  give  us  some  real  sound  advice ;  and  when  they  take  on 
their  new  responsibilities  and  become  more  familiar  with  political 
problems  their  judgment  will  be  even  better  than  it  is  to-day;  but 
I  want  to  say  tnis,  that  it  is  not  a  fact,  from  my  observation,  that 
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there  is  a  combination  of  capital  throughout  the  Nation  that  affects 
all  commodities.  Sometimes  the  smallest  producer,  with  others  of 
his  kind,  boosts  up  their  prices  for  his  particular  commodity,  and 
that  is  not  at  all  under  the  control  of  the  larger  producers.  Then, 
too,  a  great  deal  of  the  trouble  arises  from  the  high  taxes.  If  you 
put  high  taxes  on  a  commodity,  the  man  who  produces  it  puts  the 
tax  on  before  he  sells  it,  and  then  the  man  to  whom  he  sells  it  puts 
another  tax  on  when  he  sells  it,  and  when  it  gets  down  to  the  con- 
sumer it  has  been  taxed  several  times  over.  It  works  out  that  way, 
and  it  always  has.  There  is  one  thing  it  seems  to  me  must  be  done 
when  we  get  back  to  Washington,  no  matter  what  party  may  get 
into  power,  we  must  completely  revise  our  tax  system.  I  make  this 
statement  to  you,  Mrs.  Steinauer,  because  you  evidently  represent 
the  women  of  the  home — ^the  housewife  and  others. 

Mrs.  Steinauer.  I  thank  you.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  been  very  much  pleased  to  have  you  here. 

Mr.  CoNANT.  Mr.  Kelley,  of  the  board  of  assessors,  is  now  here, 
and  I  will  call  on  him. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  EDWAKD  T.  EELLET,  CHAIBMAH  OF  TEL 
BOAKD  OF  ASSESSORS  OF  THE  CITT  OF  BOSTOIT,  MASS. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  not  very 
much  that  I  can  add  to  what  has  already  been  suggested  to  you.  I 
have  sat  with  Mr.  Nichols  on  the  rent  and  housing  commission,  and 
indirectly  it  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  our  board,  through 
that  commission  and  other  sources,  that  we  perhaps  have  the  weapon 
for  these  conditions,  or  the  cure  rather,  by  raising  valuations  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  would  punish  the  profiteers.  We  have  made  sub- 
stantial gains  in  value  this  year,  but  we  have  not  attempted  to  pursue 
that  policy,  because  it  seemed  like  a  vicious  circle,  as  it  has  been 
called. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  could  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  had  an  example  that  Mr.  Nichols  may  appreciate 
only  last  week  before  his  commission.  Some  rents  were  increased  on 
one  of  the  South  End  parcels  on  one  side  of  the  street,  both  sides  hav- 
ing been  built  by  the  same  owner.  They  raised  the  assessments  very 
substantially  on  one  side,  while  the  other  side  practically  stood  still 
and  some  one  was  in  our  ofBce  yesterday  attempting  to  buy  that  place, 
and  they  were  asking,  I  think,  five  hundred  thousand,  as  against  an 
assessment  of  something  less  than  four  hundred  thousand,  and  th';> 
other  side  of  the  street,  with  better  conditions,  had  no  such  raise  of 
rents ;  thev  had  not  considered  that. 

We  went  about  in  the  spring  and  gathered  together  data  on  these 
vacant  tenements.  We  found  that  they  were  not  of  a  character 
,  that  people  would  want  to  live  in,  and  they  were  largelv  in  the 
congested  districts — South  Boston  and  Charlestown.  There  has 
been  very  little  building.  I  saw  two  or  three  places  yesterdnv 
where  they  seemed  to  have  started  up  with  pretty  good  two-family 
houses,  that  might  have  sold  at  $1,500  or  $1,800  a  few  years  ago, 
and  they  are  asking  $3,200  for  them — and  they  are  easily  rented 
and  easily  sold.  The  construction  work  here,  as  you  have  heard, 
has  been  largely  confined  to  the  larger  buildings;  in  fact,  our  in- 
crease in  dwellings  this  year  has  been  substantiaUy  nothing. 
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The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you,  is  there  a  real  need  for  all  of 
these  garages  that  are  being  built  here? 

Mr.  Kjelley.  It  seems  doubtful;  and  yet  there  are  a  great  many 
of  them.  Out  in  Brighton  there  is  a  man  putting  up  120  of  them. 
He  is  putting  60  more  in  back  of  the  apartment  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  Each  for  one  car? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  lease  them  or  sell  them  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Xo;  he  rents  them  at  $15  a  month,  with  heat;  and 
there  is  one  heating  apparatus  for  the  whole  of  them.  He  is  mak- 
ing: a  substantial  income. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kelley,  in  the  building  development  of  the 
city,  has  it  been  done  largely  by  the  speculative  builder,  so-called, 
or  bv  the  man  who  built  for  his  own  account  ? 

ifr.  Keixey.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  the  apartment  buildings 
that  have  been  speculative.  There  has  not  been  a  great  deal  of 
single  dwelling  development.  There  have  been  some  three-familj 
houses  in  Dorchester,  where  the  great  development  has  been,  but  it 
is  largely  speculative. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is,  biiilding  for  the  market? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  very  much  of  the  one  and  two 
family  house  development  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  two-family,  some;  the  one-family,  very  little, 
of  late. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  development  over  a  period  of  5  or  6 
years  past,  or  10  years,  if  you  like,  has  that  development  been  of 
the  tenement  and  apartment  house  character  or  the  one,  two,  and 
three  family  house? 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  should  say  largely  in  favor  of  the  three-family 
house,  following  with  the  two-family,  and  the  one-family  bringing 
up  the  rear. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  some  apartment  house  develop- 
ment, but  not  a  great  deal  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Not  a  great  deal. 

The  Chairihan.  Well,  there  is  no  use  going  over  the  same  ground 
that  other  witnesses  have  been  over,  but  I  am  very  glad  you  came 
here  to-day.  What  is  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  real  estate  in  this 
citv? 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  have  one  billion  four  hundred  million — pretty 
nearly  a  billion  and  a  half. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  bonded  indebtedness,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  have  not  tnose  figures  available,  Senator. 

The  Chairman,  What  is  the  limit  that  you  can  borrow? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Two  and  a  half  per  cent  on  the  valuation  of  the 
citv. 

t^he  Chairman.  You  are  limited  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  city  authorities  can  not  borrow  more  than 
that? 

Mr.  Kelley.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Ten  per  cent  is  our  limit  in  New  York. 

Mr.  EjELLEY.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  So  that  if  your  city  authorities  should  take  ad- 
yantage  of  the  law  recently  enacted  by  the  legislature  permitting  you 
to  borrow  1  per  cent  of  the  assesseci  yaluation  for  the  purpose  of 
haying  the  city  engage  in  the  building  business  you  could  borrow 

Mr.  KixLET  (interposing).  About  $15,000,000, 1  think;  I  estimate 
it  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  only  be  about  3,000  houses,  at  $5,00<3 
apiece. 

Mr.  Keixey.  Three  thousand;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Kelley,  for  coming  here. 

Mr.  Keixey.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  concludes  our  hearing.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  again  thanking  you,  Mr.  Nichols,  and  the  other 
gentlemen  appearii^  here 

Mr.  Whitfield  Txtck.  I  would  like  to  be  heard  for  a  moment, 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may.  I  am  a  publicist,  and  represent  BrvanV 
Commoner. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

STATEMEBT  OF  KS.  WETTFIELD  TV^  PUBLICIST,  SEPBESEHT. 
nrO  BBTAN'S  COMMOHEB,  WIHCHESTEB,  IIASS. 

Mr.  Tuck.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  go  into  great  detail 
in  regard  to  housing,  because  I  have  coinpassion  for  you  gentlemen 
who  have  spent  two  very  warm  days  in  Boston ;  but  1  am  going  to 
address  you  for  the  little  while  that  I  am  here  on  two  propositions  in 
the  coal  matter. 

I  heard  you  complimenting  the  ladies,  and  I  want  them  to  know 
that  this  honorable  Senator  helped  you  ladies  to  get  the  vote,  because 
he  was  one  of  the  New  York  Senators  who  voted  to  submit. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  you,  Senator,  to  recommend  to  Congress,  or  to 
have  your  committee  report  this  winter  to  the  Senate^  recommenda- 
tion ior  the  public  ownership  of  the  coal  mines.  The  only  relief 
that  will  ever  come,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  very  well  posted, 
is  through  public  ownership  of  the  coal  mines,  and  I  hope  you  will,  in 
your  wisdom,  see  fit  to  recommend  that  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
t)f  course,  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  get  it  right  awav-,  but  it  is 
coming  just  as  surely  as  the  nineteenth  amendment  came  in  my 
opinion.  But,  in  lieu  of  that  in  the  meantime,  and  until  we  can  «^t 
that,  I  ask  you  to  recommend  an  export  duty  on  coal  so  that  the 
American  people  will  be  taken  care  of  with  coal  before  anv  foreign 
country,  no  matter  which  one,  is  taken  care  of.  We  should  have  an 
export  duty  on  coal  the  same  as  Canada  has  on  lumber  and  logs.  We 
can  not  get  their  logs  to  make  paper  to  write  or  print  upon  unless 
we  pay  that  export  duty  on  their  logs.  I  think  that  is  within  the 
purview  of  your  committee. 

I  am  very  glad  vou  have  been  able  to  come  to  Boston,  and  I  hope 
you  have  had  a  pleasant  time,  and  I  hope  that  the  Senate,  when  it 
does  meet,  no  matter  whether  vou  have  a  majority  or  the  Democrat- 
have  a  majority,  that  you  will  take  up  earnestly  and  seriously  the 
proposition  of  public  ownership  of  the  coal  mines.  I  thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mrs.  Frank  W.  Page.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  verv  much  to 
say  a  few  words.  I  really  do  not  know  why  Mr.  Nichols  did  not  call 
me.    He  saw  me  here. 
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The  Chairman.  Very  well,  madam,  we  will  hear  you  for  a  few 
moments. 

STATEMENT  OF  UKS.  FEANK  W.  PAGE,  REPEESENTING  THE 
HOUSEWIVES'  LEAGXJE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  represent  the  Housewives'  League,  and  wherealb  T 
never  asked  for  the  vote,  and  never  cared  whether  I  got  it  or  not,  I 
certainly  have  applied  it.  Now,  there  is  a  part  of  this  investigation 
that  I  can  not  quite  understand.  I  want  to  Know  why,  if  you  please, 
sir.  the  Tremont  Trust  Co.  was  not  ordered  here.  The  Tremont 
Trust  Co.  and  a  former  governor  of  this  State  have  manipulated 
property  throughout  greater  Boston  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  get  by  those  men  on  any  decent  rate  of  interest 
or  with  any  decent  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Pardon  me,  madam,  but  this  committee  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  United  States  Senate  to  make  a  survey  of  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  the  Xation,. 

Mrs.  Page.  We  do  not  need  houses  in  Boston.  I  could  take  you 
up  and  down  in  the  section  of  the  city  where  I  live,  and  many  houses 
are  empty. 

The  Chair^iax.  Yos  ;  I  have  seen  a  number  of  signs,  but  those  are 
houses  that  only  people  of  large  means  can  afford  to  live  in. 

Mrs.  Page.  No,  sir ;  I  have  lived  in  them  myself,  and  I  am  not  a 
woman  of  large  means;  my  husband  was  a  physician.  But  I  can 
not  get  into  any  of  them  without  three  men  on  my  lease.  Now,  then, 
I  have  to  put  up  one-half  of  my  rent  for  six  months  in  advance,  and 
then  one-half  again  in  six  months.  They  are  delighted  if  the  taxes 
are  raised,  because  it  is  not  the  people  who  are  renting  the  houses 
who  suffer  from  the  taxes;  it  is  the  person  who  occupies  the  house. 
For  instance,  one  house  that  I  have  in  mind,  with  32  suites  in  it,  the 
taxes  went  up  $32  in  Boston,  but  the  rent  went  up  $100  a  year  on 
each  tenant,  making  $3,200  a  year.  Now,  there  was  a  large  profit 
there,  because  we  pay  for  the  electric  lights  and  everj'^thing  in 
advance,  but  somebody  was  grafting. 

The  Chairman.  Somebody  is  taking  advantage  of  the  scarcity  of 
housing  in  Boston 

Mrs.  Page  (interposing).  But  there  was  not  any  scarcity. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  why  did  not  the  people  move  out? 

Mrs.  Page.  Here  is  another  proposition :  You  take  a  house,  say, 
in  October.  In  November  you  are  told  that  that  house  is  for  sale — 
buy  or  get  out.  You  move  across  the  street  to  another  house.  They, 
do' not  want  to  sell — oh,  no.  You  are  in  there  and  just  g:etting  set- 
tled for  your  Thanksgiving  dinner,  and  the  next  mmute  it  is  "Buy 
or  get  out."  That  is  the  proposition  in  Boston  and  in  Cambridge. 
The  people  are  suffering  and  not  the  builders.  We  do  not  need 
builders  in  Boston.  All  we  need  is  to  control  the  monopoly,  and 
that  is  the  only  thing,  Senator,  that  we  have  to  complain  about. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  Mrs.  Page.  The  commission  will 
now  stand  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  at  3.55  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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FBIDAY,  8EPTEMBEB  17,  1920. 

United  States  Senate, 
Select  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Production, 

New  York  City. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  room 
1101,  Engineering  Societies  Building,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street, 
Senator  William  M.  Caldei;  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Calder  (chairman);  also  Messrs.  Franklin  T, 
Miller  and  Eugene  Meyer,  jr.,  assistants  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  FuUawav,  this  committee  has  taken  up  an 
inquiry  into  the  Postal  Savings  System,  and  its  proper  development 
alonor  lines  that  will  be  of  value  to  the  country  in  this  financial 
situation.  We  learned  that  you  were  in  New  York  and  of  your 
former  connection  with  the  Postal  Savings  System,  and  subpoenaed 
vou  to  appear  to-day  in  belief  that  you  could  tell  us  something  about 
Postal  Savings  affairs  that  would  aid  us  in  our  inquiry.  In  what 
way  were  you  connected  with  the  Postal  Savings  System? 

flATEMEirX  OF  MB.  CHAELES  H.  FTTLLAWAT,  NEW  TOBE  CITT. 

Mr.  FuxLAWAY.  I  was  a  member  of  the  original  committee  ap- 
pfnnted  in  1910  by  Postmaster  General  Hitchcock,  shortlv  after  the 
onpnal  law  was  passed,  to  work  out  plans  for  installing  the  sj^stem. 
In  1913  1  was  appointed  assistant  director  of  the  system,  and  served 
in  that  capacity  until  February  1,  last,  when  I  came  to  New  York 
Titv. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  experience  with  postal  savings  affairs 
Would  seem  amply  to  qualify  you  to  express  a  competent  opinion 
with  respect  to  plans  which  have  been  suggested  for  extending  and 
pilarging  the  system.  Are  you  familiar  with  Mr.  Eugene  Meyer, 
|r."s,  plan  to  encourage  savings  by  the  people  through  popular  in- 
f'estment,  as  part  of  our  reconstruction  program  ? 
Mr.  FuuLAWAT.  I  am.  Mr.  Meyer  very  kindly  supplied  me  with 
the  data  in  connection  with  his  plan,  and  I  have  read  it  carefully 
lith  great  interest.  The  plan  appeals, to  me  very  strongly  as  a 
^ans  of  reviving  interest  in  a  public  facility  which  I  feared  was  fast 
^preaching  oblivion.  It  comes  at  a  very  opportune  time  as  well, 
Luse  the  floating  of  the  war  loans  showed  what  the  American 
•pie  could  do  in  the  way  of  practicing  economy  and  thrift,  and 
believe  that  the  continuation  of  these  practices  is  equallv  impor- 
it  during  the  period  of  reconstructio:n.  Some  means  should  be 
fvided  to  encourage  economy  and  thrift,  and  no  better  way  could 
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be  had  than  to  associate  the  savings  of  the  people  with  the  public 
funds. 

I  hope  to-day  to  point  out  a  few  things  which  have  militatel 
against  the  success  of  the  Postal  Savings  System,  in  order  that  any 
plan  now  advanced  for  its  development  may  take  these  things  into 
consideration  and  correct  them.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  when  the  Postal  Savings  System  was  first  organized  our  public 
debt  was  small  and  bore  a  very  small  rate  of  interest.  Therefore  the 
investment  of  postal  savings  funds  in  Government  funds,  in  keeping 
with  practices  of  other  governments,  was  impracticable.  Almost 
every  country  associates  the  savings  of  the  people,  through  the  postal 
banks,  with  the  public  debt,  the  only  exception  that  I  know  of  beinj! 
in  the  case  of  Canada,  where  they  simply  throw  all  the  funds  cle- 
posited  into  the  general  treasury  and  meet  the  demands  for  with- 
drawals as  they  arise.    They  pay  3  per  cent  interest. 

The  importance  of  the  Postal  Savings  System  should  not  be  mini- 
mized. At  the  risk  of  being  academic,  I^will  hastily  sketch  the  be- 
ginninfi:  of  the  idea:  In  1861  it  was  inaugurated  in  Great  Britain, 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  in  later 
years,  in  the  course  of  a  speech  when  he  was  prime  minister,  he  re- 
ferred to  it  as  the  most  fruitful  of  the  laws  enacted,  or  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  of  the  laws  enacted,  during  his  long  career. 

The  Chairman.  Will  your  statement  to-day  advise  the  committee 
of  the  total  deposits  in  the  postal-savings  banks  of  England  f 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  In  Great  Britain? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  '  i 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  They  amount  at  the  present  time  to  about  one] 
billion  dollars.  I  have  not  the  number  of  depositors  with  me.  I 
think  Mr.  Meyer  has  given  that. 

Mr.  Meyer.  About  36  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United' 
Kingdom  and  5  per  cent  in  the  trustee  banks.  I 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  I  might  say  that  I  am  somewhat  at  a  disa< 
vantage  this  morning  in  that  the  time  given  me  to  prepare  for  thj 
presentation  has  been  short.  Moreover,  when  I  left  the  Postal  Sa' 
ings  System  I,  of  course,  left  all  my  data  there,  so  that  I  am  speakii 
from  memory.  If  I  make  any  mistakes,  therefore,  I  will  reserve  til 
right  to  correct  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  give  you  a  copy  of  your 
mony  to  correct  before  it  is  printed,  so  that  we  may  have  the  reooi 
accurate. 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  sir :  Is  there  a  mutual  or 
private  savings  system  in  Great  Britain,  aside  from  the  postal-sa' 
ings  system? 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  They  have  what  they  call  the  trustee  banks  thei 
Prior  to  the  installation  of  postal-savings  banks  the  trustee  bank  ^ 
tem  had  many  shortcomings.  The  postal  bank  of  England  is  an  ii 
portant  institution  with  the  English  people.  During  the  war,  n*\ 
withstanding  the  enormous  sales  of  war-savinss  stamps,  the  deposi 
in  the  postal-savings  banks  increased  materially. 

The  Chairman.  Can  a  depositor  draw  a  check  to  pay  his  bills 
current  expenses? 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  No,  sir.  England  has  a  highly  centralized  systel 
which  necessitates  the  employment  of  about  4,000  clerks  in  the  ei 
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of  London.  Withdrawals  can  be  made  from  local  depositories  only 
up  to  £1.  Any  application  to  withdraw  a  larger  amount  must  go  to 
London,  where  all  the  accounts  are  kept^  and  anything  above  £1  is 
paid  by  means  of  a  check,  which  is  cashed  at  the  local  post  office. 

The"CHAiR3iAN.  Is  there  anything  in  the  law  over  there  requiring 
notice  of  withdrawal? 

Mr.  FuixAWAY.  Yes,  sir;  they  not  only  have  to  give  notice,  but 
the  application  must  go  to  London  to  be  honored. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Fullaway.  You  will  forgive  my 
interruption* 

Mr.  Fullaway.  Yes;  certainly.  Mr.  Meyer's  plan,  I  believe,  is 
well  conceived  and  fundainentaiiy  srmi d.  He  is  better  able  than  1 
am  to  pass  upon  the  financial  features  of  it.  My  purpose  this  morn- 
ing, as  I  have  said,  will  be  simply  to  point  out  some  of  the  things 
which  have  militated  against  the  success  of  our  postal  banks. 

It  took  40  years  of  effort  to  secure  a  Postal  Savings  System  in 
this  country;  and  to  my  mind,  at  least,  the  10  years  of  its  operation 
have  been  very  much  of  a  disappointment.  There  are  several  rea- 
sons for  this:  The  principal  one  is  in  the  law  itself;  that  is  to  say, 
the  very  low  rate  of  interest  paid,  which  is  2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Meter.  Will  you  state,  for  the  information  of  the  committee, 
your  basis  for  feeling  that  that  is  the  principal  disadvantage  in  the 
present  system,  Mr.  Fullaway? 

Mr.  Fullaway.  I  believe  that  it  does  not  tend  to  encourage  the 
practice  of  thrift,  particularly  at  the  present  time,  with  the  higher; 
intei'est  rates  paid  which  prevail  in  securities.  It  is  useless  to  attempt 
to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  encouraging  thrift  if  you  do  not  offer  a 
person  something  worth  while. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Did  you,  in  the  course  of  your  official  experience, 
come  upon  the  expression  of  that  idea  from  other  people,  also  ? 

Mr.  FuLi^vwAY.  Oh,  yes;  practically  every  postmaster  addressed 
on  the  subject  of  the  best  means  of  furthering  the  interests  of  the 
system  and  increasing  depasits,  replied  that  the  interest  rate  was 
too  low. 

Mr.  Meyer.  And  did  they  say  that  at  a  higher  rate  they  could  get 
savings  which  they  could  not  get  now,  and  which  other  banks  do 
not  get?  It  would  not  serve  the  public  interest  merely  to  set  up  a 
po^tal  savings  system  to  compete  with  the  existing  banks.  It  is  of 
interest,  however,  to  stimulate  thrift  on  the  part  of  people  who  do 
not  now  practice  it  and  to  obtain  deposits  from  those  now  hoarding 
coin  and  currency. 

Mr.  Fullaway.  Yes.  The  Postal  Savings  System  is  not,  prop- 
erly speaking,  an  addition  to  the  banking  system  of  the  country;  it 
is  purely  the  exercise  of  a  proper  function  of  government  to  encour- 
age the  practice  of  thrift. 

Mr.  Meyer.  And  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  postmasters  was 
tliat  the  present  system  did  not  encourage  it  ? 

Mr.  Ftjt.laway.  Decidedly.  Coupled  with  that,  and  almost  equally 
important,  are  the  rather  oppressive  regulations  for  the  payment  of 
interest.  Perhaps  you  all  know — if  you  do  not,  I  will  point  it  out — 
that  a  deposit  made  on  the  1st  day  of  September,  1920.  or  at  any 
time  during  the  month  of  September,  would  not  begin  to  bear  inter- 
est until  the  1st  day  of  October,  and  the  interest  would  not  become 
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due  and  payable  until  the  1st  day  of  October  of  the  following  year, 
if  the  money  is  withdrawn  at  any  time  during  that  period,  the  inter- 
est is  forfeited,  and  62  per  cent  of  the  deposits  are  withdrawn  within 
the  first  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  system  of  the  mutual  saying  banks — in  this 
State,  at  least — I  belieye,  is  such  that  one  who  deposits  money  during, 
say,  ^September,  will  draw  interest  from  the  1st  of  October  and  have 
it  credited  to  his  account  after  the  1st  of  January  following. 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  Yes.  Many  of  the  sayings  banks  make  the  inter- 
est retroactiye ;  and  if  money  is  deposited  within  the  first  10  days  of 
the  month,  they  go  back  to  tlie  first  day  of  the  month  for  the  purpo?^ 
of  calculating  interest. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  the  sayings  banks  figure  the  interest  quar- 
terly ? 

ilr.  FrxLAWAT.  Mostly  semiannually. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  the  New  York  sayinir^ 
banks  figure  the  interest  from  the  first  of  each  quarter.  Am  I  correii 
about  that  i 

Mr.  FuLLAWAT.  Well,  I  am  not  yery  intimately  acquainted  with 
that. 

Mr.  Meyer.  The  practice  varies,  does  it  not.  Senator? 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  it  does.  I  know  of  a  bank  where  I  have 
an  account;  and  if  we  deposit  before  the  10th  of  January,  on  tb« 
1st  of  July  we  are  credited  with  six  months'  interest.  If  we  dej)<)sit 
before  the  1st  of  April,  on  the  1st  of  July  we  are  credited  with  thnv 
months'  interest. 

Mr.  Meyer.  And  then  would  they  credit  you  every  six  months  i 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  If  we  draw  our  money  out  before  the  1st  of 
July,  however,  we  get  no  interest  on  the  money  deposited  up  to  the 
1st  of  July. 

Mr.  FrLLAWAY.  That  makes  the  mechanics  of  computing  interest 
very  simple.  Our  postal  savings  banks  do  not  compound  interest, 
although  it  is  possible  for  one  to  go  to  the  post  office  and  withdraw 
his  interest  and  redeposit  it,  but  the  interest  is  not  automatically 
added  to  the  principal. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Mr.  Fullaway,  then  your  experience  teaches  you  that 
the  present  rate  of  interest  is  inadequate  to  stimulate  thrift  on  the 
scale  that  you  think  could  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Fullaway.  Decidedly. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Secondly,  you  think  that  the  regulations  as  to  the 
payment  of  interest  are  a  decided  deterrent  to  the  growth  of  tlie 
J?ostal  Savings  System? 

Mr.  Fullaway.  Decidedly. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Now,  then,  what  other  weaknesses  exist  in  the  system 
as  at  present  operated,  in  the  light  of  the  purposes  of  the  law  l»y 
which  it  was  brought  into  existence  ? 

Mr.  Fullaway.  I  have  outlined  two  of  the  principal  ones.  A 
thin!  one  is  the  small  number  of  post  offices  at  which  the  service  :- 
available.  The  two  cardinal  points  of  a  Postal  Savings  System  arf 
convenience  and  safety.  That  funds  deposited  with  the  Govern- 
ment are  safe  needs  no  'supporting  argument,  and  through  the  agen*  y 
of  the  post  office,  which  has  its  postmaster  at  every  crossroads  of  th^ 
country,  facilities  for  saving  may  be  made  available  at  thousands 
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of  places  where  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  private  savings  bank 
to  exist — even  a  branch  savings  bank— on  account  of  the  expense  in- 
volved. When  the  system  was  first  organized  the  trustees  installed 
it  at  a  vdry  large  number  of  fourth-class  post  offices.  Liater  that 
policy  was  reversed,  and  at  the  present  tune  practically  all  *the 
fourth-class  post  offices  have  been  eliminated.  Finally,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  postal  savings  law  was  passed  which  prohibited  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation  to  any  postmaster  for  transacting  postal  sav- 
ings business;  so  you  can  feadily  see  that  any  incentive  a  postmaster 
might  have  to  extend  the  system  is  absent.  It  means  now  only  a 
large  amount  of  additional  work  at  already  overworked  post 
offices  and  entirely  without  compensation  to  the  postmaster. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  anxious  to  know  how  it  operates  in  New 
York  City.  We  have  a  general  post  office  down  town,  although  I 
believe  that  our  main  post  office  is  now  at  the  Pennsylvania  Terminal. 

Mr.  FuLLAWAT.  The  Pennsylvania  Station  is  now,  I  believe,  the 
main  post  office. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  We  have,  throughout  the  city,  a  number  of 
branch  post  offices,  where  regular  postal  business  is  conducted,  and 
in  addition  to  that  we  have  a  number  of  substations  where  money 
orders  are  sold  and  cashed  and  where  postage  stamps  are  sold.  Now, 
do  I  understand  that  these  branch  post  offices  carry  on  a  banking 
business? 

Mr.  Fullaway.  Yes,  sir;  in  fact.  Station  B,  in  the  Italian  and 
Jewish  district,  has  about  17,000  depositors,  with  about  $7,000,000 
on  deposit.    That  is  the  largest  unit  in  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Are  savmgs  deposits  accepted  at  the  so-dalled  sub- 
stations throughout  the  city  ? 

Mr.  FcTLLAWAY.  At  some  of  them,  but  very  few.  Principally  at 
the  branches  only. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  practical  thing,  do  you  believe,  to  accept 
deposits  at  all  of  these  so-called  substations,  where,  in  the  past,  they 
Tiave  only  been  selling  stamps  and  writing  money  orders  ? 

Mr.  FuixAWAY.  Not  at  what  one  might  call  the  small  "  contract " 
stations,  which  are  simply  places  for  the  distribution  of  stamp  sup- 
plies; and  they  are  fast  disappearing  with  the  installation  of  auto- 
matic devices. 

Mr.  Meyer.  You  mean  the  drug  stores  and  the  like  ? 

Mr.  Fullaway.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  They  are  not  really  branches? 

Mr.  Fullaway.  No  ;  they  are  simply  "  contract "  stations,  where  the 
proprietor  of  the  store  is  paid  a  small  fee  for  the  distribution  of 
stamp  supplies. 

Mr.  Meyer.  But  in  what  are  designated  as  the  branches  and  siib- 
stations,  you  think  the  system  could  be  successfully  installed? 

Mr.  Fullaway.  Decidedly.  That  is  to  say,  where  the  place  is 
manned  by  sworn  postal  employees. 

Mr.  Meyer.  And  that  would  include  all  the  fourth-class  post 
offices? 

Mr.  Fullaway.  Yes.  I  was  going  to  add  that  my  remarks  apply 
particularly  to  the  "  cross-roads  "  post  office. 

The  Chairman.  There,  of  course,  the  post  office  is  usually  con- 
<lucted  in  a  rented  building,  by  a  man  who  occupies  that  building, 
in  part,  for  some  other  business  ? 
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Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  Usually  a  general  store. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  he  has  every  post-office  facility  there— 
a  safe  and  other  Government  property  ? 

Mr.  FuLLAWAT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  would  be  feasible  for  him  to  conduct  the 
postal-savings  business  ? 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  much  business  at  all,  he  usually  has  a 
clerk  whose  salary  he  pays  himself,  who  attends  to  the  business  in 
his  store  besides  looking  after  the  post-office  business? 

Mr.  FuLLAW^AY.  Yes.  The  fourth-class  postmasters  are  compen- 
sated on  the  basis  of  their  cancellations,  with  other  small  allowances. 

The  Chairman.  And  necessarily  would  have  to  have  a  little  addi- 
tional compensation  for  a  postal  savings  bank  ? 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  I  think  so.  I  will  cite  one  case  in  point :  The 
postmaster  at  Roslyn,  State  of  Washington,  a  small  presidential  or 
a  fourth-class  office,  conducts  quite  a  large  postal-savings  business, 
and  under  the  law  is  compelled  to  do  it  without  compensation. 

Mr.  Meyer.  What  were  the  conditions  in  that  office,  particularly, 
that  you  have  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  It  happens  to  be  an  industrial  community, 'where 
a  large  number  of  foreigners  are  employed  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  postal-savings  systems  at  home,  and  they  therefore  patron- 
ized it  here. 

Mr.  Meyer.  And  business  became  so  large  in  that  office 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY  (interposing).  That  it  was  very  embarrassing  to 
the  postiiiaster,  and  rather  a  difficult  thing  to  have  the  business 
satisfactorily  transacted  there.  I  do  not  know  how  it  worked  out. 
but  I  cite  that  case  as  one  in  point  of  what  might  be  termed  the 
injustice  to  the  postmaster. 

Mr.  Meyer.  So  you  think  that  a  postmaster  in  such  a  station  as 
that  would  be  inclined  to  discourage  the  postal  savings,  rather  than 
otherwise,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Fi:llaway.  Naturally. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Because  it  would  make  just  that  much  additional 
work  for  him  without  any  compensation  for  it  ? 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  Yes;  and  unless -something  is  done  alon^  that  line, 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  we  can  have  the  cooperation  of  the 
postmasters  in  any  forward  movement. 

Mr.  Meyer.  So  you  consider  the  change  which  I  propose  in  my 
recommendation  to  the  committee,  that  the  postmaster  be  given  cre<lit 
for  his  work  in  connection  with  the  Postal  Savings  System  in  his 
rating,  as  an  absolutely  essential  feature  of  expansion  of  the  system? 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  I  consider  it  a  necessity. 

Mr.  Meyer.  A  necessity  ? 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  suppose  you  would  not  care  especially  to  discuss  the 
disposition  of  deposits  to  be  used  to  buy  Government  securities, 
instead  of  to  leave  the  postal  savings  funds  on  deposit,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  I  have  always  had  a  definite  idea  on  that  point, 
and  I  might  advance  it  for  whatever  it  is  worth.  I  believe  that  the 
function  of  the  Post  Office  Department  stops  when  they  have  col- 
lected the  money.    The  funds  should  then  be  turned  over  to  the  com- 
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mi?sioiier  of  public  debt  or  to  sinking  fund  commissioners,  or  be 
supervised  by  a  board  composed  of  the  people  concerned  with  it,  for 
investment  in  the  public  debt.  I  learned  of  a  very  good  suggestion 
last  night,  that  a  representative  of  the  public  should  be  on  that  board 
to  keep  the  interests  of  the  public  in  mind — to  see  that  the  interests 
of  the  public  were  preserved. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
when  the  postal  savings  bill  was  passed,  and  it  was  opposed  by  some 
saving:s-bank  interests  at  the  time.  I  recall  that  it  was  argued  that 
the  establishment  of  the  Postal  Savings  Sysem  would  result  dis- 
astrously to  the  savings-bank  system.  I  did  not  believe  it  would, 
and,  for  that  reason,  I  very  willingly  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  FuiiLAWAY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  recall  that  the  bill  was  pa'ssed  providing  that 
the  money  deposited  should  be  redeposited  in  the  local  banks  in  the 
particular  neighborhood  or  locality  where  the  savings  were  placed 
in  the  postal  bank.  Do  you  know  if  it  has  been  the  uniform  practice 
to  deposit  all  of  the  savings  of  the  Postal  System  in  the  local  banks? 

Mr.  FuM^wAY.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  remember  the  debates  during 
the  consideration  of  the  bill,  you  will  recall  the  point  raised  by  Sena- 
tor Bailey  that  the  proposed  postal  savings  law  was  really  unconsti- 
tutional, in  that  the  Constitution  did  not  permit  the  United  States 
to  go  into  the  banking  business,  broadly  speaking.  That  objection 
was  eliminated  by  the  introduction  of  an  amendment  by  Senator 
Smoot  which  placed  the  entire  fund  under  the  control  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  investment  in  bonds  or  securities  of  the  United  States  in 
case  of  a  national  emergency,  such  as  war,  or  when  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  might  require  the  use  of  it.  That,  he  thought, 
brought  the  funds  within  the  borrowing  capacity  of  the  Nation. 
When  the  bill  went  to  the  House  they  made  this  rather  more  definite 
by  prescribing  that  5  per  cent  of  the  fund  should  be  kept  in  the 
Treasury  as  a  reserve ;  30  per  cent  might  be  invested  in  Government 
bonds  under  certain  conditions ;  and  that  65  per  cent  of  the  money 
might  remain  in  local  banks.  Later  on  these  provisions  were 
amended  so  as  to  provide  for  the  deposit  of  all  funds  in  the  local 
banks  with  the  exception  of  the  5  per  cent  reserve,  and  the  clause 
which  put  the  entire  fimd  under  the  control  of  the  President  in  case 
of  national  emergency  was  retained. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  terms  of  the  law  there  is  no  notice 
reciuired,  as  I  understand,  from  a  depositor  of  his  intention  to  with- 
draw his  money? 

Mr.  Fuij:^wat.  No,  sir.  Mr.  Meyer's  plan  will  have  this  advan- 
tage :  It  will  make  each  postal  savings  depositor  an  indirect  partici- 
pant in  the  public  debt,  in  that  his  deposits  will  be  used  for  invest- 
ment in  United  States  bonds,  and  he  may  withdraw  his  deposits  or 
any  part  of  them  at  will,  with  a  just  interest,  and  avoid  any  possible 
shrinkage  in  value  that  might  come  about  if  he  bought  a  bond 
himself. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  rather  than  buying  a  bond,  as  many  of  our 
people  did  from  their  savings  during  the  war,  and  expecting  to  be 
able  to  dispose  of  it  at  par  whenever  they  wanted  to,  they  are  con- 
fronted with  a  situation  where  they  would  lose  15  per  cent  if  they 
disposed  of  it  to-day 
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Mr.  FuLLAWAY  (interpjosing).  Yes. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Whereas  under  this  system  their 
money  would  be  in  the  main  invested  in  Government  securities  ? 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  could  always  draw  it  out  and  get  what 
they  put  in  ? 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  Yes.  We  should  also  remember  that  three  issues 
of  war-savings  stamps  and  some  of  the  short-term  bonds  will  expin* 
before  very  long,  and  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  the  Postal 
Savings  System  were  so  reorganized  as  to  conduct  a  campaign  to 
induce  owners  of  the  securities  to  convert  their  holdings  at  maturity 
into  postal  savings  deposits.  All  this  was,  of  course,  impo^ible  in 
the  early  days  of  the  system  on  account  of  our  having  practically  no 
public  debt.  The  present  moment  I  consider  a  very  opportune  one 
and  the  psychological  one  to  make  the  reorganization. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Mr.  Chairman,  almost  everybody  who  discusses  thiiJ 
question  asks  how  would  it  affect  the  savings  banks  situation,  and 
tnat  has  been  discussed  in  the  public  press  since  I  appeared  befon* 
your  committee.  Would  Mr.  FuUaway  say  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
JPostal  Savings  System  so  far,  at  any  time,  in  his  judgment*  has  inter- 
fered with  the  savings  banks  of  the  country,  or  whether  it  has  tende<l 
to  help  them? 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  It  has  helped  them.  In  connection  with  an  appli- 
cation to  Congress  for  an  increase  of  the  amount  that  might  be  d^ 
posited  by  any  one  individual  I  attempted  to  collate  the  savings-bank 
deposits  in  various  sections  of  the  country  and  to  obtain  the  per- 
centage of  increase  for  periods  before  the  Postal  Savings  System  was 
installed  and  afterwards.  I  found  that  the  increase  in  savings- 
bank  deposits  was  larger  after  the  system  was  installed,  which  bore 
out  the  claims  of  the  proponents  of  the  system  that  the  postal  savings 
banks  were  really  feeders  to  the  stock  and  mutual  organizations. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Do  you  think  that  the  payment  of  a  4  per  cent  rate  of 
interest  by  the  Government  would  interfere  with  the  ordinary  sav- 
ings banks,  stock  or  mutual,  or  do  you  think  it  would  continue  to 
help  them  as  the  present  rate  has  ? 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  A  4  per  cent  rate  appeals  to  me  very  strongly, 
because  I  believe  the  people  are  entitled  to  it,  in  the  first  place,  and 
it  would  lend  itself  very  readily  to  the  present  accounting  system  of 
the  postal  savings  banks. 

Mr.  Meyer.  You  mean  it  would  be  easier  from  a  mechanical  stand- 
point in  administering  the  system  ? 

Mr.  Fxjllaway.  Yes.      For  example,  to  pay  1  per  cent  per  quarter. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Or  2  per  cent  semiannually  ? 

Mr.  Fxjllaway.  Yes.  I  would  prefer  1  per  cent  per  quarter,  and 
then  make  the  requirement  that  the  money  shoidd  remain  on  deposit 
for  three  months  in  order  to  bear  that  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Meyer  But  you  do  not  think  that  a  4  per  cent  rate  would  in- 
terfere with  the  banks 

Mr.  Fullaway.  Well,  on  that  point  I  am  not  entirely  clear 

Mr.  Meyer.  Well,  I  will  not  press  that  point,  if  you  have  not 
considered  it. 

Mr.  Fullaway.  The  tendency  has  always  been  to  keep  the  postal- 
savings  interest  rate  about  one-half  of  1  per  cent  lower  than  the 
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^tock  and  mutual  or«?anizntions,  in  line  with  the  theory  that  they 
should  be  feeders  to  the  private  institutions. 

Mr.  Meyj-oi.  Many  savings  banks  pay  over  4  per  cent  now,  do  they 
not? 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  I  think  they  do ;  yes.  At  the  time  the  Postal 
Sarings  System  was  organized  the  average  was,  I  think,  about  3.70 
or  3.80. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  the  question  of  a  savings-bank  presi- 
dent in  Boston  recently,  and  my  recollection  is  that  he  said  the  rate 
paid  in  Boston  now  is  4|. 

Mr.  FuMJkWAY.  It  has  gone  up  with  the  rise  in  interest  rates  since 
the  war  financing  started. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  development  of  this  system,  and  increasing 
the  amount  that  one  might  deposit  and  the  rate  of  interest,  would 
you  also  pro^nde  that  notice  should  be  given  before  the  total  deposit 
might  be  withdrawn? 

Mr.  FuLLAWAT.  No,  sir.  I  think  one  of  the  strongest  points  of  our 
system  has  been  the  ability  of  the  depositor  to  withdraw  his  money 
on  demand.  I  think  the  present  limit  of  deposit  of  $2,500  is  ample. 
The  thought  that  I  had  in  mind  was  that  the  payment  of  1  per  cent  per 
ouarter,  with  forfeiture  of  that  interest  if  the  monev  was  withdrawn 
within  the  quarter 

Mr.  Mbyer  (interposing).  Forfeiture  of  the  quarter's  interest 
only? 

sir.  Fullaway.  Yes;  forfeiture  of  the  quarter's  interest  only — 
my  thought  was  that  it  would  tend  to  prevent  people  withdrawing 
their  deposits  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  moment.  It  would  be  an 
impetus  to  saving,  without  being  oppressive  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  the  present  attitude  of* 
the  savings  banks — ^meaning  by  that  some  of  the  presidents  of  the 
largest  savings  banks — is  not  of  the  same  character  of  complete 
opposition  to  the  development  of  the  Government  Postal  Savings 
System  that  was  formerly  the  case;  but  it  might  be  interesting  to 
ask  Mr.  Fullaway,  who  has  followed  the  matter  for  the  last  10  years 
so  closely,  as  to  whether  any  of  the  fears  entertained  by  the  stock 
and  mutual  savings  companies  have  come  to  pass  or  been  realized  ? 

Mr.  Fullaway.  None  of  their  fears  have  materialized. 

Mr.  Meyer.  They  have  all  been  proven  groundless  by  actual  ex- 
perience? 

Mr.  Fullaway.  And  by  demonstration — by  using  the  statistics. 

Mr.  Meyer.  And  during  the  war  when  the  war  savings  stamps 
drive  was  on  neither  the  postal  savings  deposits  nor  the  private 
mutual  or  stock  companies'  deposits  suffered  materially  from  with- 
drawals, so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Fullaway.  The  postal  savings  bank  did  suffer  somewhat, 
because  the  two  systems,  of  postal  savings  and  war  savings  stamps, 
were  run  side  by  side  in  the  post  office,  with  all  the  pressure  back  of 
the  war  savings  stamps.  As  a  result,  many  postmasters  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  sale  of  war  savings  stamps  to  eliminate  a  few  remain- 
ing postal  savings  accounts  that  they  had,  thereby  securing  a  dis- 
continuance of  that  work  in  their  office. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Then  the  only  savings  accounts  that  were  withdrawn 
in  the  Liberty  loan  drives  and  the  war  savings  drives  were  postal , 
savings  deposits  themselves  ? 
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Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  Yes,  sir ;  substantially  so.  That  is  to  sav,  there  was 
an  increase  in  savings  banks  deposits  after  the  drives  that  made  up 
for  withdrawals  during]:  the  drives. 

Mr.  Meter.  But  postal  savings  deposits  were  not  very  extensively 
withdrawn  ? 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.   No. 

Mr.  Meyer.  As  compared  to  the  whole? 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  No.  The  loan  diives  had  this  advantage:  It 
showed  what  can  be  done  at  the  post  office  in  the  way  of  encouraging.^ 
economy  and  thrift. 

Mr.  Meyer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  think  it  is  entirely  in  line 
with  public  interest  that  people  having  postal  savings  deposits  should, 
at  a  given  period,  withdraw  them  for  investment  in  tne  more  per- 
manent obligations  of  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  I  do.  The  Postal  Savings  System  is  no  place  for 
hoarders. 

The  Chairman.  In  line  with  what  you  said  as  to  the  sale  of  war- 
savings  stamps,  I  recall  that  in  some  of  the  post  offices  of  the  country 
a  campaign  wasi  inaugurated  by  the  letter  carriers,  and  they  oflfered 
prizes,  and  they  went  around  from  door  to  door,  in  uniform,  and 
urged  the  people  to  buy  war-savings  stamps, 

Mr.  FuLLAW' AY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  sum,  but  I  know  that 
in  Brooklyn,  where  I  live,  a  vast  amount  of  war-savings  stamps  were 
sold — up  m  the  millions — by  the  letter  carriers. 

Mr.  FuLLAW^AY.  Yes.  That  being  so,  why  is  it  not  equally  feasible 
that  such  a  campaign  should  be  waged  in  behalf  of  postal  saving> : 
certainly  it  is  equally  important  in  this  time  of  reconstruction  ? 

Mr.  IVIeyer.  Here  is  a  postal  savings  certificate  representing  a  de- 
posit of  $1  [handing  paper  to  Mr.  Fullaway].  Do  you  consider  tliat 
form,  so  far  as  the  mechanics  and  administration  are  concerned,  sjitis- 
f  actory  and  desirable  in  all  respects  ? 

Mr.  Fui,LAWAY.  Yes,  sir.  It  lends  itself  very  readily  to  the  idea 
of  a  4  per  cent  rate,  payable  1  per  cent  quarterly. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  as  to  the  mechanical  ad- 
ministration under  this  arrangement  of  the  certificate  ? 

Mr.  Ft'iJoAWay.  Practically  none. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Do  you  anticipate,  with  an  enlarged  Postal  Savinirs 
System,  that  there  would  be  any  mechanical  difficulties  that  wouKl 
develop  which  do  not  now  exist  ? 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  No,  sir;  not  if  the  4  per  cent  rate  were  applied: 
and  I  defer  to  your  knowledge  of  the  rates  now  paid  by  savings  bank- 
generally  as  warranting  the  payment  of  4  per  cent  interest  to  postal 
savings  depositors. 

Mr.  Meiter.  I  merely  mentioned  to  the  committee  4  per  cent  as  the 
rate  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  right,  but  I  have  always  considered  it 
open  to  discussion. 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  If  the  average  rate  now  paid  by  savings  bank- 
generally  is  4-J  per  cent,  it  would  be  quite  right  and  proper  to  pay 
4  per  cent  to  postal  savings  depositors.  The  certificate  system  i> 
the  most  economical  system  that  could  possibly  be  devised  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  the  Postal  Savings  System.  The  interest 
is  calculated  at  Washington  in  a  very  simple  way,  and  instead  of 
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having  4,000  clerks  at  the  central  office,  as  is  the  case  in  London,  the 
force  is  less  than  100  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Have  you  ever  had  any  difficulty  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Postal  Savings  System  in  connection  with  getting  suffi- 
cient funds  to  any  given  postal  savings  depository  in  connection  with 
withdrawals? 
Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  Never. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Do  you  anticipate  that  there  would  ever  be  any  such 
<lifficultv,  with  an  enlarged  system,  as  is  contemplated  ? 

Mr.  ^ULLAWAY.  Of  course,  if  you  extend  the  system  to  all  fourth- 
class  offices,  it  would  be  necessary  at  times  to  remit  funds  to  points 
having  no  local  banking  facilities,  where  the  deposits  did  not  exceed 
the  ^withdrawals.  In  such  case  the  law  gives  the  trustees  the  rigiit 
to  require  sufficient  notice  to  obtain  those  funds. 

Mr.  Meyer.  You  would  anticipate,  therefore,  no  difficulty  in  the 
administration,  even  if  withdrawals  in  a  given  center  for  a  peculiar 
reason  happened  to  be  temporarily  large  ? 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  None  whatever,  if  necessary,  the  other  post- 
office  funds  could  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  in  your  mind  the  total  amount  of  war 
savings  stamps  sold  during  the  war? 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  If  i^y  recollection  is  correct,  it  was  considerably 
in  excess  of  $2,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Meyer.  It  was  not  that  much,  I  think. 

Note. — The  sales  amount  to  about  $1,250,000,000,  maturity  value. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  possible  to  obtain  information  as 
to  the  exact  extent  to  which  w^ar  savings  stamps  v/ere  sold  by  the 
post  offices  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  You  mean  the  war  savings  stamps? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  I  think  the  Post  Office  Department  sold  between 
70  and  80  per  cent  of  them.  That  is  according  to  my  recollection, 
which  may  not  be  exactly  accurate ;  but  it  is  in  the  annual  report  oi 
the  Postniaster  General  for  1919  and  may  be  readily  verified. 

Mr.  Meyer.  You  mean  throughout  the  entire  period  ?  * 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  selling  stamps  now,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  FtXLAWAY.  I  am  not  §ure. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  ascertain  that  and  put  it  in  your  testi- 
mony? 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  think  they  are  still  selling  them. 

Note. — War  savings  stamps  are  still  being  sold. 

The  Chairman.  If  nearly  $2,000,000,000  worth  were  sold,  and  the 
Post  Office  Department  was  able  to  sell  between  70  and  80  per  cent 
of  them,  it  is  very  interesting. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes.  Of  course,  they  had  an  organization  to  stimu- 
late the  sale,  which  helped  materially. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  think  it  might  be  well  to  have  the  post- 
master here  at  New  York  and  in  Broolclyn  find  out  and  let  us  know 
just  what  part  of  the  work  of  the  sale  of  war-savings  stamps  they 
actually  performed,  because  I  know  in  Brooklyn  a  vast  amount  was 
:sold  by  tne  Post  Office  Department  itself.  It  might  be  interesting 
to  know  just  how  that  worked  out. 
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Mr.  FuixAWAT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Admitting,  Mr.  Fullaway,  that  Government  stimu- 
lation of  thrift  and  saving  would  be  helpful,  admitting  that  the 
economic  situation  requires  an  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  sav- 
ings, do  you  agree  that  the  expansion  of  the  Postal  Savings  System 
would  furnish  the  best  known  agency  and  the  simplest  mechanical 
method  for  producing  the  result  desired  ? 

Mr.  FuLLAWAT.  I  have  no  doubt  on  that  point.  The  experiences 
encountered  during  the  war — rather,  I  should  say.  the  duties  de- 
volving upon  the  ?ost  Office  Department  during  tne  war — ^proved 
that  it  was  the  logical  and  the  only  agency  for  reaching  all  the  peo- 
ple in  an  effective  way. 

Mr.  Meyer.  If  there  were  any  other  way,  would  it  be  as  econom- 
ical? 

Mr.  FuuLAWAY.  No,  sir;  it  would  not.  The  new  business  can  be 
very  readily  added  to  the  work  of  the  already  existing  organization. 

Air.  Meyer.  At  small  expense? 

Mr.  Fullaway.  At  very  small  expense ;  yes.  As  you  know,  there 
is  always  considerable  slack  in  every  large  organization  which  can 
be  utilized. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes.  You  stated  that  the  postmasters  had  recom- 
mended a  raise  in  the  rate  of  interest.  Was  this  as  the  reult  of  a 
general  inquiry  sent  out  from  the  department  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Fullaway.  It  was.  The  postmasters  did  not,  generally  speak- 
ing, recommend  an  increase  in  the  rate.  To  be  exact,  what  they  did 
do  was  to  point  out  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  postal  savings  de- 
posits. 

Mr.  Meyer.  At  such  a  low  rate  of  interest? 

Mr.  Fullaway.  Yes;  at  such  a  low  rate;  in  view  of  higher  rates 
paid  by  banks  which  were,  in  their  judgment,  perfectly  safe. 

Mr.  Meyer.  And  did  they  not  also  have  in  mind  that;  2  per  cent 
was  no  inducement  to  other  people  than  /;hose  who  were  deposit- 
in^j  in  savings  banks? 

Mr.  Fullaway.  They  did ;  they  made  the  statement  as  an  excuse 
for  not  having  more,  deposits,  rather  than  in  connection  with  a  de- 
sire to  obtain  more,  however. 

Mr.  Meyer.  And  you  think  the  lack  of  a  desire  to  obtain  more,  if 
I  understood  you,  was  lar^^^ely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  got  no  recog- 
nition for  the"  service,  and  it  only  involved  added  responsibility  and 
trouble,  without  compensation? 

Mr.  Fullaway.  Exactlv. 

Mr.  Meyer.  The  other  recommendation  which  the  postmasters 
made,  as  a  result  of  general  inquiry,  as  I  understood  you  to  say,  was 
that  the  regulations  governing  the  payment  of  interest  should  be 
chnn^ed? 

Mr.  Fullaway.  They  considered  the  method  of  paying  interest 
militated  against  the  system. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Did  they  consider  it  unfair? 

Mr.  Fullaway.  It  amounted  to  that 

Mr.  Meyer.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  Mr.  Fullaway,  whom  your  com- 
mittee summoned  here,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Dockery,  Third  Assist- 
ant Postmaster,  has  expr€\ssed  most  reliable  opinions,  and  on  account 
of  his  seven  years'  experience  as  assistant  director  of  postal  sav- 
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mgs,  he  seems  to  me  to  be  thoroughly  qualified  to  testify.  I  believe 
ihat  he  has  substantiated  my  representations  before  the  committee 
when  I  appeared  originally.  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
Mr.  Fullaway  at  the  time,  but  it  seems  to  me  he  has  entirely  sub- 
stantiated my  contention,  first,  that  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than 
:;  per  cent  must  be  paid  as  a  matter  of  rairness  to  the  people  who 
deposit,  and  as  a  basis  for  expanding  the  system  in  the  interest  of 
ihe  people  and  the  Government;  secondly,  he  has  substantiated 
my  recommendation  that  the  number  of  post  offices  receiving  de- 
[Kisits  should  be  increased;  third,  he  has  substantiated  my  recom- 
mendation that  the  regulations  which  permit  of  no  interest  being 
paid  on  deposits  of  less  than  one  year,  or  for  a  part  of  one  year, 
Jiould  be  amended.  His  views  are  based  not  only  upon  his  own  ex- 
perience but  upon  the  recommendations  of  a  very  large  number  of 
jxistmasters  throughout  the  country.  Finally,  he  also  made  clear  that 
if  the  Postal  Savmgs  System  is  to  be  extended,  proper  recognition 
ioT  postal-savings  business  must  be  given  in  the  rating  of  the  post- 
masters. I  Suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  those  are  the  points  on  which 
Mr.  Fullaway  is  especially  and  thoroughly  able  to  testify. 

As  to  the  results  of  an  expansion  of  the  system,  I  think  we  might 
<ull  some  other  witnesses  j  and,  with  your  permission,  I  have  invited 
Mr.  Hywel  Davies,  who  is  to  be  in  New  i  ork.  on  Tuesday,  to  come 
here.  He  was  labor  mediator  in  Arizona  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Department  of  Labor  from  1917  throughout  the  entire 
period  of  the  war,  and  still  acts  in  that  capacity.  He  has  had  a 
;:reat  deal  of  experience  with  labor  in  the  oil  industry,  in  which  he 
is  also  acting  as  conciliator  for  the  Department  of  Labor  at  present ; 
and  having  in  mind  the  very  large  number  of  foreign  laborers  in 
tlie  mining  districts  of  the  West,  and  on  account  of  his  happening 
to  be  here,  I  suggest  that  you  permit  me  to  set  a  hearing  on  Tuesday 
morning  at  10.30  for  him. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

Mr.  ilETER.  Here  is  a  letter  which  I  received,  w^hich  I  think  migiit 
interest  you.  My  mail  is  full  of  communications  on  this  subject, 
since  my  recommendations  were  made  to  the  committee,  and  this 
letter  gives  the  experience  of  a  gentleman  in  a  small  town  up  in 
Maine.     He  writes  me,  under  date  of  September  10,  as  follows : 

It  might  Interest  you  to  know  that  In  a  little  town  way  up  in  Maine  where  I 
silent  the  summer  there  is  no  bank  whatsoever;  and  I  understand  post  offices 
in  towns  of  that  size  do  not  accept  deposits.  One  day  I  needed  currency  and 
iskpd  one  of  the  local  storekeepers  where  I  could  get  a  check  cashed.  He  told 
me  that  Will  Walker,  "  the  big  man  of  the  town,"  who  owned  the  drug  store 
and  the  Uttle  local  hotel,  besides  being  treasurer  of  the  township,  would  be 
verj'  glad,  he  thought,  to  cash  my  check.  My  informant  went  on  to  say  that 
Will  was  always  well  heeled,  and  so  I  asked  him  where  he  kept  his  money. 
The  reply,  confidentially,  was  that  the  drug-store  money  was  kept  in  a  secret 
till,  the  hotel  money  in  an  old  bureau  drawer,  while  the  township  funds  were 
'^rrie<l  around  in  Will's  pocket.  I  asked  if  Will  had  ever  been  robbed,  and 
tiif  reply  was,  "  No ;  not  yet."  I  called  upon  Mr.  Walker  and  asked  him  if  he 
vould  cash  my  check,  to  which  he  replied  that  he  would  be  more  than  delighted 
ti»  do  so.  Thereupon  I  handed  him  a  check  payable  to  the  order  of  "  Cur- 
rency," and  he  immediately  pulled  forth  from  his  pants  pocket  a  large  wad  of 
I'ank  bills,  extracted  a  few  from  the  roll  to  cash  my  check,  and  returned  the 
residue  to  his  well-worn  pocket. 

The  tiansfer  of  "hoarded"  cash  to  the  channels  of  finance  via  the  Postal 
Sa\ings  System  would  tend  to  stay  the  curtailment  in  general  business  activity 
Dt>w  in  process,  due  largely  to  the  shortage  of  ready  money.    Failure  to  check 
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this  trend  In  the  direction  of  business  depression,  with  Its  Inevitable  corollary  of 
factories  working  on  part  time  or  not  at  all,  will  in  due  course  tend  to  reduce 
savings  bank  deposits.  And  so  I  am  persuaded  to  believe  tliat  your  suggestion 
will  make  for  their  protection  and  security  to  the  same  degree  that  it  will  tend 
to  preserve  the  broad-spread  prosperity  of  the  business  community  and  those 
dependent  thereupon — meaning  practically  everybody — which  prosperity  is 
already  in  the  initial  stages  of  decay,  due  primarily  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  bank 
resources  to  permit  legitimate  business  enterprises  to  obtain  the  needful  credit 
at  reasonable  Interest  rates  for  continuing  normal  operations  bn  a  conservative 
basis. 

Mr.  Meyer.  That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  from  an  officer  of  one  of  our 
prominent  industrial  corporations. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  write  the 
committee,  Mr.  Fullaway,  making  any  suggestions  that  you  care  to 
offer,  or  submitting  an]^  further  data  that  you  think  would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Fullaway.  I  tliink,  perhaps,  Senator,  there  is  one  thing  that 
I  might  add,  in  fairness  to  the  postmasters,  and  that  is  that  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  postmasters  who  did  all  that  they  could  for 
the  Postal  Savings  System;  but,  as  a  general  proposition,  no  one 
cares  to  go  to  a  lot  of  trouble  unless  it  is  in  the  line  of  his  regular 
employment  and  he  is  in  some  way  compensated  for  it. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  think  that  is  very  true ;  do  you  not,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes.  And,  in  the  main,  the  rest  of  them  dis- 
couraged it  because  there  was  nothing  in  it  for  them  except  adtli- 
tional  trouble  and  responsibility? 

Mr.  Fullaway.  Yes ;  especially  during  the  war,  with  the  pressure 
back  of  them  to  float  war-savings  stamps.  It  resulted  in  showing 
what  could  be  done,  however. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  interest  on  the  war-savings  stamps  i 

Mr.  Fullaway.  It  was  graduated  according  to  the  time  of  redemp- 
tion. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  was  on  the  national  committee.  It  was  equal  to  4 
per  cent  compounded,  if  held  until  maturity. 

Mr.  Fullaway.  I  think  if  the  stamp  was  held  for  a  year  it  paid 
about  2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Meyer.  That  was  simply  a  penalty  on  cashing  it  in? 

Mr.  Fullaway.  Yes. 

(Whereupon,  at  12.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Tuesday,  September  21,  1920,  to  meet  in  the  same  place  at  10.3(» 
o'clock  a.  m.) 
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TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  21,   1920. 

United  States  Senate, 
Special  CJommittee  on  Keconstrucjtion  and  Production, 

New  York  City. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  the  ex-presidents' 
room,  sixteenth  floor,  Engineering  Societies'  Building,  29  West 
Thirty-ninth  Street,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senator  Calder  (chairman);  also  Messrs.  Franklin  T. 
Miller  and  Eugene  Meyer,  jr.,  assistants  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Meter.  Senator  Calder,  this  is  Mr.  Hywel  Davies,  who  is  the 
commissioner  of  conciliation  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor.  Mr.  Davies  has  acted  in  the  capacity  of  mediator  between 
capital  and  labor  in  one  of  the  most  difficult  situations  in  the  country, 
in  a  section  where  there  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  foreign  labor, 
a  great  many  of  them  not  speaking  the  English  language,  and  a  great 
many  unnaturalized.  He  has  acquitted  himself,  I  think  I  may  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  great  satisfaction* of  both  labor  and  the  em- 
ployers in  the  districts  where  he  has  acted. 

In  any  event,  from  about  November,  1917,  until  the  present  date 
he  has  maintained  very  harmonious  relations  in  a  most  difficult  situa- 
tion amongst  the  mining  labor  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  for  the 
last  six  months  in  connection  with  the  oil  industry  in  California. 
The  capacity  with  which  he  has  handled  those  problems  in  difficult 
districts  led  me  to  invite  him,  on  your  behalf,  to  offer  evidence  on  the 
subject  of  the  postal-savings  extension  proposals  which  I  submitted 
to  you  some  days  ago,  and  Mr.  Davies  is  prepared  to  make  a  short 
statement  of  his  views  on  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee,  I  am  sure,  will  be  very  much 
pleased  to  hear  Mr.  Davies. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HYWEL  DAVIES,  COMMISSIONEB  OF  CON- 
CILIATION, UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOB,  HOLLT- 
WOOD,  CAUF. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Davies,  you  are  still  engaged  as  a  commis- 
sioner of  conciliation? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Department  of  Labor? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And,  as  Mr.  Meyer  has  stated,  you  have  been  so 
engaged  for  several  years? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  have  been  with  the  department  about  six  years — ever 
jince  the  Colorado  strike  in  1914.    That  was  my  first  commission. 
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The  Chairman.  And  in  that  capacity  you  have  been  largely  en- 
gaged in  the  mining  sections  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Entirely,  you  might  say,  ^nator.  Ninety  per  cent  of 
my  time  has  been  devoted  to  mining  problems — the  adjustment  of 
mining  disputes. 

The  Chairman.  And,  as  Mr.  Meyer  indicated,  you  have  traveled 
over  the  West  a  great  deal  ? 

Mr.  Da  VIES,  xes ;  and  over  the  Central  States,  in  addition,  embrac- 
ing coal  mining  and  copper  mining,  iron  mining,  and  all  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  Had  an  opportunity  of  observing  these 
men  at  work  and  in  their  various  problems  ? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  of  observing  the  condition  with  respect 
to  savings  banks  and  their  operation  in  the  western  country  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Only  in  a  general  way,  Senator,  so  far  as  the  savin*rs 
banks  are  concemea.  I  might  say  that  in  my  dealings  with  the  west- 
em  people  throughout  the  Rocky  Mountain  country  my  principal 
duties  are  largely  to  adjust  labor  disputes  and  incidentally  to  study 
the  social  conditions  amongst  that  class  of  labor  and  their  general 
welfare — ^how  they  lived,  and  what  caused  the  migratory  character 
of  the  people  and  the  tendency  to  move  from  place  to  place,  and  what 
were  the  conditions  generally,  and  what  should  be  done  to  stabilize 
or  to  better  their  conditions.  Naturally  anything  that  looks  like  an 
aid  to  the  betterment  of  the  welfare  of  the  men  contributes  to  their 
greater  efficiency  and  makes  it  easier  to  adjust  labor  disputes.  It  nc»t 
only  helps  to  adjust  them,  but  in  a  very  large  measure  it  removes 
them,  because  you  have  to  deal  with  a  very  different  kind  of  man  in 
one  who  is  stabilized  than  the  man  who  is  continually  migrating  from 
place  to  place.  That  has  been  one  of  the  problems  of  the  West — 1<» 
handle  that  migratory  mining  element,  which  is  here  to-day  and  there 
to-morrow. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  statement  prepared,  I  believe,  on  the 
subject?  , 

Mr.  Davies.  Just  a  brief  one,  Senator,  in  which  I  have  attempted! 
to  summarize  my  observations. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  preser.t 
it,  and  then  we  may  wish  to  ask  ^ou  some  (questions  afterwards. 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes,  Senator.  In  preparing  this  statement  I  hive 
taken  some  pains  to  give  you  an  idea  in  outline  of  my  previous  con- 
nections, so  as  to  indicate  Just  what  relation  I  bear  to  the  minin:: 
industries  of  the  West;  so  1  hope  you  will  pardon  just  a  bit  of  seem- 
ing egotism. 

Xhe  Chairman.  Oh,  yes.    Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Davies.  I  have  had  many  opportunities  during  the  last  X. 
years  of  close  relationship  with  the  industrial  workers  to  observe,  n^: 
only  their  struggle  for  existence  but  the  ever-present  elasticity  »i 
individual  adjustment  of  available  means  to  their  living  wants. 

I  refer  especially  to  the  mining  communities  in  Kentucky  an*! 
Tennessee  where  I  superintended  and  managed*  mines  for  over  i:.' 
years  and  during  all  that  period  represented  the  coal  operators  in 
scores  of  wage  settlements  and  adjustments  of  wage  disputes. 

During  the  last  six  vears  I  have  served  as  commissioner  of  concilia- 
tion for  the  Federal  Department  of  Labor.    Associated  with  other 
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commissioners  I  had  much  to  do  with  the  adjustment  of  the  follow- 
ing well-known  strikes : 

Men. 

Colorado  strike,  1914 12,500 

Arizona  copper  strike,  1915 5,000 

Alaskan  Government  Railroad  strike,  In  1916 5,000 

Eastern  Ohio  coal  strike,  1916 15,000 

Mesaba  Range  iron  mine  strike,  1916 10,000 

Kentucky -Tennessee  coal  miners'  strike,  1917 25,  000 

Federal  administrator,  Arizona  copper  mines,  1917-1919 40,000 

Fe<l(»ra]  adjuster  of  all  labor  disputes  in  Califoriiia  oil  fields,  1919-1921_  15,000 
Fe(h'ral    commissioner    for    all    western    metalliferous    mlninj?   States, 
1917-1920U > - ^-- 60;  000 

I  merely  mention  these  major  cases  in  each  year  to  show  the  scope 
of  personal  contact  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  where  thousands 
of  men  were  employed. 

Any  intelligent  handling  of  these  industries,  Cvspecially  during  the 
war,  in  order  to  insure  continued  production,  required  personal 
touch  in  order  to  secure  that  personal  confidence  in  the  commis- 
sioner's ability  to  insure  a  square  deal.  That  this  has  been  the  case 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  strike  in  the  copper 
and  oil  fields  of  the  West  since  October,  1917,  that  seriously  interiered 
with  production,  not  only  during  the  war  but  since  the  armistice  was 
signed. 

Having  had  those  opportunities  for  a  close  study  of  industrial  life 
and  welfare,  I  am  glad  to  state  a  few  thoughts  on  the  desirability 
of  the  expansion  of  the  Post  Office  savings  bank  facilities,  as  a  step 
in  the  solution  of  the  great  industrial  and  social  problems  of  the 
country. 

Isloated  mining  camps  lack  convenient  .banking  facilities  of  such 
a  character  as  to  command  unquestioned  confidence,  and  the  men 
object  to  large  employers  controlling  the  banks,  thus  making  more 
profit  out  of  their  savings  than  they  pay  in  interest.  When  times  are 
good  and  wages  paid  that  permit  a  surplus,  the  great  nuijority  spend 
it  in  \'isiting  and  roaming  around  from  camp  to  camp,  or  camp  to 
coast  and  coast  to  camp,  and  but  a  small  per  cent  deposit  on  anything 
like  a  savings  basis.  The  2  or  3  per  cent  interest  is  no  inducement 
to  save. 

The  mine  or  oil  worker  "  lives  good  "  when  he  can  afford  it,  as 
his  working  environment  means  the  foregoing  of  many  of  the  pleas- 
ures and  luxuries  of  the  city  w^orker  *for  the  time  being.  If  the  mine 
and  oil  worker  could  be  induced  to  save  one-half  of  his  monthly 
surplus  above  necessary  comfortable  living  expenses  he  would,  in 
a  few  years,  have  a  reasonable  nest  egg  of  savings.  What  a  stabiliz- 
ing factor  that  w^ould  be ! 

Now,  that  a  surplus  exists  to  a  larger  extent  than  ever  before, 
what  will  they  do  with  it?  It  is  something  new  in  mo?t  cases,  and 
the  temptation  to  spend  it  on  what  they  had  dreamed  of  in  the  past 
is  too  often  a  controlling  factor.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  they  become 
easy  prey  to  all  sorts  of  get-rich-quick  and  gambling  schemes,  also 
make  useless  and  illusive  purchases  which  leave  them  too  often 
poorer  than  they  were  before  the  era  of  high  cost  of  living.  Few 
?ave  for  a  rainy  day.  - 
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Is  there  not  room  for  a  public  service  in  the  way  of  educating  tlie 
people  in  the  habit  of  saving  by  showing  how  they  can  save  easi 
and  get  reasonable  returns  on  their  savings?     The  alien  is  m(i 
sa\nng  than  the  native  American,  but  the  alien  has  little  faith 
banks,  and  wonders  why  he  can't  lend  his  money  or  deposit  it  wi 
the  Government,  as  he  did  in  his  home  country.    The  American, 
the  other  hand,  chafes  at  the  discriminaticm  in  interest  on  the  i 
ve^stments  of  the  poor  as  compared  with  the  rich;  he  does  not  diffi 
entiate  between  stocks,  bonds,  ai>d  savings.     He  can't  undenfta; 
why  $100  in  post-office  savings  funds  should  not  earn  about  as  niu 
as  a  $100  Liberty  bond.    Then,  again,  he  can't  understand  why  t 
$100  which  he  paid  for  his  bond  is  not  always  worth  $100  at  a; 
time  he  wants  to  cash  it  in.    These  variations  in  bond  values  Wi 
beyond  his  economic  grasp  and  a  feeling  that  the  2  per  cent 
postal  savings  is  not  worth  bothering  about,  he  either  hoards 
spends  it. 

The  adoption  of  a  simple,  convenient  banking  arrangement  i 
deposit  and  withdrawal,  with  enough  interest  to  make  the  worl 
feel  that  he  is  getting  a  square  deal,  will  quickly  restore  confiden 
The  evidence  will  be  that  a  savings  fund  with  the  Government  v 
do  more  to  stabilize  labor  and  reduce  the  expensive  turnover 
plants  working  even  three  hundred  or  more  days  per  annum  than  a 
other  one  thing.  -'The  Post  Office  could  even  establish  near  lai 
plants  branch  savings  banks,  open  on  pay  days  and  one  or  two  di 
thereafter,  in  addition  to  the  regular  post  offices.  The  solicitat 
of  such  savings  could  be  conducted  by  similar  poster  propaganda 
during  the  war,  and  investment  in  Government  funds— as  such 
posits  would  really  be,  even  though  represented  by  a  deposit  bo<3] 
would  do  more  toward  real  Americanization  than  all  the  acadei 
lectures  or  talks  that  could  be  indulged  in.  Labor  has  some  surp 
money.  Why  not  show  the  advantages  of  saving  it  by  keeping  it 
circulation  and  the  disadvantages  of  the  multiplying  losses  as 
result  of  hoarding? 

To  me,  while  tne  financial  advantages  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Euc: 
Meyer,  jr.,  are  apparent,  my  special  interest  lies  in  the  econoi 
benefits  to  the  industrial  welfare  of  the  country  as  a  whole  and  tl 
are: 

First,  contribution  to  greater  stability  of  labor.  The  man  \i 
a  savings  fund  will  not  impair  it  by  striking  without  a  good  j 
sufficient  cause. 

Second.  Reduction  of  labor  turnover.  The  man  with  a  sav 
fund  will  not  be  so  ready  to  roam  or  move  except  when  he  feels  t 
the  move  is  for  the  better. 

Third.  The  owner  of  a  savings-fund  account  will  have  a  ^rea 
tendency  to  find  an  anchorage  and  a  home,  which  in  turn  will  incn 
his  interest  in  his  neighborhood  and  neighbors;  also  in  the  gem 
welfare  of  county,  State,  and  Nation. 

That  such  saving  is  possible  was  shown  in  the  Liberty  bond  > 
and  Bed  Cross  contributions. 

The  60,000  mine  and  metal  workers  of  the  West,  and  the  15X«^1 
workers  of  California  and  those  that  the  undersigned  dealt  witl 
the  production  of  copper  and  oil  during  the  war,  and  still  deal 
with  them,  were  100  per  cent  buyers  and  contributors  during 
war. 
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Why  not  do  something  to  keep  up  the  incentive  to  do  for  tliem- 
selves  what  they  did  f pr  their  country  ?  It  can  be  done,  but  it  will 
take  a  campaign  of  education  through  posters,  moving  pictures,  and 
publicity  men,  and  a  guaranty  of  the  same  interest  rates  as  that  of 
Liberty  bonds,  but  with  100  cents  on  the  dollar  refund  assured, 
coupled  in  addition  to  such  short  talks  on  Americanization  that 
points  the  way  to  a  real  partnership  in  this  great  Republic  of  ours. 

It  is  my  duty  as  the  representative  of  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
1)0  on  the  alert  to  note  and  disseminate  any  idea  or  plan  that  has  the 
earmarks  of  an  aid  to  the  solution  of  the  industrial  problem  of  the 
West,  on  the  theory  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and  I  could  tell 
you  an  interesting  story  of  how  the  Department  of  Labor  has  main- 
tained real  industrial  peace  for  tlie  last  three  years  in  the  misnamed 
wild  and  woolly  West. 

But  that  is  not  germane  to  the  present  hearing  except  to  say 
that  the  present  peace  or  truce  can  be  clinched  only  by  showing  the 
workers  that  the  employers  and  the  Government  have  their  general 
welfare  in  mind  other  than  merely  paying  wages,  collecting  taxes, 
and'  registering  votes. 

T  know  of  no  better  method  that  will  ap{>eal  to  the  workers 
to  renew  their  interest  in  Government  financial  affairs  than  to 
adopt  some  plan  similar  to  the  one  recommended  by  Mr.  Meyer, 
because,  first,  it  will  not  only  relieve  Government  wants  and  remove 
pressure  from  the  banks  by  putting  millions  in  circulation,  but, 
second,  it  will  make  more  interested  citizens  of  the  depositors,  and, 
third,  go  a  long  way  toward  the  solution  of  industrial  unrest. 

If  we  can  kill  three  birds  with  one  stone,  is  it  not  worth  trying? 

Saving  is  a  habit  too  little  cultivated  in  this  good  land  of  ours, 
and  we  may  have  to  supplement  industrial  savings  by  encouraging 
srhool  savings  in  order  to  develop  the  habit  of  saving  pennies  so  that 
when  we  g:row  up  the  habit  of  saving  dollars  will  naturally  follow. 
The  pennies  or  their  equivalent  in  Europe  go  for  stamps  which  are 
canceled  and  converted  into  a  deposit  when  the  stamp  card  amounts 
to  a  shilling,  a  franc,  a  mark,  etc.  The  postal  savings  law  as  it  now 
stands  prevents  children  under  10  years  of  age  becoming  depositors. 

The  demonstration  of  some  such  evidence  of  thrift  should  be  a 
part  of  the  curriculum  of  every  public  school. 

The  development  of  the  thrift  habit  would  then  grow  to  be  a 
national  characteristic.  A  habit  of  extravagance  is  easy  to  form  and 
hard  to  break — so  is  a  habit  of  saving;  something  should  be  done  at 
(>n(*e  to  make  saving  easier  and  more  attractive. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you,  in  this  western  coimtry  are  there 
anv  mutual  savings  banks,  as  we  understand  that  term  here  in  the 
East? 

Mr.  Daviks.  Xot  in  anything  like  the  same  degree,  Senator,  that 
they  exist  in  the  larger  industrial  communities.  Of  course,  we  have 
them  in  towns  like  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  Fresno,  and 
places  like  that;  but  not  in  the  mining  camps  proper;  the  savings 
!>ank  has  not  been  developed  to  anything  like  tne  degree  you  have 
it  in  the  East  here. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  (iovernment  established  postal  savings 
banks  in  that  territory? 

Mr.  Davies.  Only  in  the  larger  towns. 
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Mr.  FuLLAWAT.  Yes,  sir ;  substantially  so.  That  is  to  say,  there  wa? 
an  increase  in  savings  banks  deposits  after  the  drives  that  made  up 
for  withdrawals  during  the  drives. 

Mr.  Meyer.  But  postal  savings  deposits  were  not  very  extensively 
withdrawn  ? 

Mr.  FULLAWAY.   No. 

Mr.  Meyer.  As  compared  to  the  whole? 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  No.  The  loan  drives  had  this  advantage:  It 
showed  what  can  be  done  at  the  post  office  in  the  waj^  of  encouraging 
economy  and  thrift. 

Mr.  Meyer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  think  it  is  entirely  in  line 
with  public  interest  that  people  having  postal  savings  deposits  should, 
at  a  given  period,  withdraw  them  for  investment  in  the  more  per- 
manent obligations  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  FxTLLAWAY.  I  do.  The  Postal  Savings  System  is  no  place  for 
hoarders. 

The  Chairman.  In  line  with  what  you  said  as  to  the  sale  of  war- 
savings  stamps,  I  recall  that  in  some  of  the  post  offices  of  the  country 
a  campaign  was  inaugurated  by  the  letter  carriers,  and  they  oflFered 
prizes,  and  they  went  around  from  door  to  door,  in  uniform,  and 
urged  the  people  to  buy  war-savings  stamps. 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  sum,  but  I  know  that 
in  Brooklyn,  where  I  live,  a  vast  amount  of  war-savings  stamps  were 
sold — up  in  the  millions — ^by  the  letter  carriers. 

Mr.  FtiLLAWAY.  Yes.  That  being  so,  why  is  it  not  equally  feasible 
that  such  a  campaigrn  should  be  waged  in  behalf  of  postal  savings : 
certainly  it  is  equally  important  in  this  time  of  reconstruction  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Here  is  a  postal  savings  certificate  representincc  a  de- 
posit of  $1  [handing  paper  to  Mr.  Fullaway].  Do  you  consider  that 
form,  so  far  as  the  mechanics  and  administration  are  concerned,  satis- 
factory and  desirable  in  all  respects  ? 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  Yes,  sir.  It  lends  itself  very  readily  to  the  idea 
of  a  4  per  cent  rate,  payable  1  per  cent  quarterly. 

Mr.  mEYER.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  as  to  the  mechanical  a<l- 
ministration  under  this  arrangement  of  the  certificate  ? 

Mr.  Ft'ijjvway.  Practically  none. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Do  you  anticipate,  with  an  enlarged  Postal  Savings 
iSj^'stem,  that  there  would  bo  any  mechanical  difficulties  that  would 
develop  which  do  not  now  exist  ? 

Mr.  FxTLLAWAY.  No,  sir;  not  if  the  4  per  cent  rate  were  applied: 
and  I  defer  to  your  knowledge  of  the  rates  now  paid  by  savings  banks 
generally  as  warranting  the  payment  of  4  per  cent  interest  to  postal 
savings  depositors. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  merely  mentioned  to  the  committee  4  per  cent  as  the 
rate  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  right,  but  I  have  alwavs  considered  it 
open  to  discussion. 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  If  the  average  rate  now  paid  by  savings  bank-? 
generally  is  4;}  per  cent,  it  would  be  quite  right  and  proper  to  pay 
4  per  cent  to  postal  savings  depositors.  The  certificate  system  is 
the  most  economical  system  that  could  possibly  be  devised  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  the  Postal  Savings  System.  The  interest 
is  calculated  at  Washington  in  a  very  simple  way,  and  instead  of 
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having  4,000  clerks  at  the  central  office,  as  is  the  case  in  London,  the 
force  is  less  than  100  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Have  you  ever  had  any  difficulty  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Postal  Savings  System  in  connection  with  getting  suffi- 
cient funds  to  any  giveil  postal  savings  depository  in  connection  with 
withdrawals? 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  Never. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Do  you  anticipate  that  there  would  ever  be  any  such 
difficul^,  with  an  enlarged  system,  as  is  contemplated? 

Mr.  FuLLAW^AY.  Of  course,  if  you  extend  the  system  to  all  fourth- 
class  offices,  it  would  be  necessary  at  times  to  remit  funds  to  points 
having  no  local  banking  facilities,  where  the  deposits  did  not  exceed 
the  withdrawals.  In  such  case  the  law  gives  the  trustees  the  right 
to  require  sufficient  notice  to  obtain  those  funds. 

Mr.  Meyer.  You  would  anticipate,  therefore,  no  difficulty  in  the 
administration,  even  if  withdrawals  in  a  given  center  for  a  peculiar 
reason  happened  to  be  temporarily  large  ? 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  None  whatever.  If  necessary,  the  other  post- 
office  funds  could  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  in  your  mind  the  total  amount  of  war 
savings  stamps  sold  during  the  war? 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  If  ipy  recollection  is  correct,  it  was  considerably 
in  excess  of  $2,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Meyer.  It  was  not  that  much,  I  think. 

Note. — The  sales  amount  to  about  $1,250,000,000,  maturity  value. 
The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  possible  to  obtain  information  as 
to  the  exact  extent  to  which  war  savings  stamps  v/ere  sold  by  the 
post  offices  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  You  mean  the  war  savings  stamps? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  I  think  the  Post  Office  Department  sold  between 
70  and  80  per  cent  of  them.    That  is  according  to  my  recollection, 
which  may  not  be  exactly  accurate ;  but  it  is  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Postmaster  General  for  1919  and  may  be  readily  verified. 
Mr.  Meyer.  You  mean  throughout  the  entire  period  ?  * 
Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  selling  stamps  now,  are  they? 
Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  I  am  not  §ure. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  ascertain  that  and  put  it  in  your  testi- 
mony? 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  think  they  are  still  selling  them. 
Note. — ^War  savings  stamps  are  still  being  sold. 
The  Chairman.  If  nearly  $2,000,000,000  worth  were  sold,  and  the 
Post  Office  Department  was  able  to  sell  between  70  and  80  per  cent 
of  them,  it  is  very  interesting. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes.  Of  course,  they  had  an  organization  to  stimu- 
late the  sale,  which  helped  materially. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  think  it  might  be  well  to  have  the  post- 
master here  at  New  York  and  in  Brooklyn  find  out  and  let  us  know 
just  what  part  of  the  work  of  the  sale  of  war-savings  stamps  they 
actually  performed,  because  I  know  in  Brooklyn  a  vast  amount  was 
sold  by  the  Post  Office  Department  itself.  It  might  be  interesting 
to  know  just  how  that  worked  out. 
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Mr.  'SixTYR,  And  those  are  the  men  who,  when  thev  are  nt  home,  are 
accostomed  to  using  the  postal  savings  banks ! 

Mr.  Daties.  Yes- 
Mr.  ^Ietzk.  But  here  they  hoard  it  ? 

Mr.  Daties.  Yes.  In  1916.  the  trains  on  a  Saturday  night  to  Jh- 
loth  were  simply  crowded*  and  in  the  days  of  booze  it  was  a  very  im- 
pleasant  ride  from  the  Mesaba  to  Dnlath  and  back — particokrly 
hack. 

^Ir.  Metes.  Mr.  Davies,  do  yon  think  that  once  these  people  start 
to  save  and  deposit  in  a  bank,  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  they  will 
become  interested  in  increasing  their  bank  accounts,  so  that  they  wil! 
reallv  work  harder  and  more  steadily  } 

Mr.  Davies.  Undoubtedlv. 

)Ir.  Meter.  They  are  subject  to  the  same  human  interest,  in  an 
increasing  bank  account,  according  to  your  observations,  that  you  acl 
the  Senator  and  I  would  be  f 

Mr.  Davies.  A  dollar  begets  a  dollar,  sentimentally  as  well  as  ma- 
terially. 

Mr.  Meter.  You  are  familiar  with  the  situation  in  the  coal  in- 
dustry, and  have  been  engaged  in  it  in  bygone  years,  and  I  have  bear<I 
it  said— and  you  have,  too.  Senator — that  in  the  last  few  years  wheii 
their  wages  were  advanced,  having  the  habit  of  merely  workin^r  f  •: 
enough  to  live  on,  they  discontinued  work  after  they  had  worke^I 
enough  days  to  pay  for  their  living.  Is  that  right,  in  some  districts 
at  least  i 

Mn  Davies.  That  is  a  wholesale  chaige  that  has  a  shadow  of  truth 
in  it. 

Mr.  ^Ieter.  Do  you  think  that  has  happened  in  some  district  I 

Mr.  Davies.  Perhaps. 

Mr.  ilETER.  Do  you  think  the  postal  savings  development  anJ  tht- 
establishment  of  savings  accounts  by  such  p>eople  would  stimulatt* 
them  to  work  beyond  the  purpose  of  merely  obtaining  a  living  war*?  • 

Mr.  Davies.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  an  incentive-  I  will  say  thi^ : 
You  advance  wages  in  any  industry  where  the  production  depen<i< 
upon  the  initiative  of  the  workers — I  mean  by  that  a  coal  miner  for 
instance,  whose  regular  ttim  a  day  is  five  cars,  and  you  give  him  an 
increase  of  20  per  cent  and  he  will  only  load  four  cars.  H^  will 
reduce  his  output  from  five  to  four  cars.  His  earning  capacity  is  the 
same,  because  four  cars  will  bring  him  as  much  as  five  cars  brought 
him  before.  But  please  understand  that  is  not  true  of  the  whole  by 
any  means :  but  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  any  coal  opera- 
tion in  this  countrv  will  show  that  immediatelv  after  an  advance  ha5 
been  paid  there  is  a  loss  of  one-third  of  the  advance.  In  other  wor«!>. 
if  you  pay  20  per  cent  advance  the  actual  production  will  be  reduce  1 
about  6i  per  cent.  It  will  not  be  reduced  20  per  cent  of  the  amoimt  of 
the  advance.  Some  people  work  on  that  basis,  but  they  represent 
only  about  one-third  of  the  whole.  Two-thirds  would^  work  ani 
take  the  full  advantage  of  the  advance. 

Mr.  Meter.  Then,  high  wages  in  such  cases,  unless  accompanitsl 
by  opportunity  for  saving  and  facilities  for  saving  and  incentives 
for  saving,  are  actually  hampering  production  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Thev  are. 
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Mr.  Meter.  In  that  way  it  is  directly  related  to  your  housing 
situation,  Senator,  and  the  whole  production  of  wealth  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer,  And  if  they  had  the  habit  and  the  incentive  and  the 
facilities  to  save,  conversely  you  feel  that  it  would  result  in  in- 
creased production,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  IJavies.  Undoubtedly.  Without  any  incentive  at  all,  out 
West — I  am  sorry  to  saj  this — advances  were  made  on  a  sliding 
scale,  based  upon  the  selling  price  of  copper,  and  the  men  would  get 
50  cents,  75  cents,  or  $1  a  day  advai^ce.  With  each  advance  there 
was  a  slight  reduction  in"  the  actual  per  capita  production  of  ore. 
Something  had  to  be  done  to  oflFset  that,  and,  contrary  to  all  their 
previous  experiences,  the  copper  companies  were  induced  to  agree  on 
a  reasonable  day's  work — in  other  words,  so  many  tons  or  so  many 
cars  as  a  fair  day's  work.  Now  every  man  who  loads  any  number 
of  cars  or  tons  more  than  that  will  be  paid  a  relatively  increased 
price  for  the  excess.  The  result  was  that  we  were  able  to  increase  the 
production  per  capita,  and  to  increase  the  wages  of  the  men  beyond 
their  per  diem  amount,  and  the  thing  worked  out  very  satisfactorily. 

Now,  I  want  to  correct  one  thing  that  I  said  a  moment  ago — 
rather,  to  amend  it.  Please  understand  that  the  reaction  of  reduced 
production,  whenever  an  advance  is  paid,  is  only  temporary.  In 
two  or  three  months  they  go  back  to  their  old  original  standards 
and  they  realize  the  necessity  of  getting  the  benefit  of  the  advance, 
and  they  maintain  production.  I  am  talking  about  coal  mining  now ; 
but  that  is  not  true  of  copper  or  other  metalliferous -mines,  because 
in  all  of  the  West  a  man  gets  so  much  per  day.  He  is  not  paid  on 
what  he  does;  he  gets  a  guarantv  of  $5.75  a  day  if  he  drops  down 
into  a  shaft  or  a  hole.  No  matter  what  his  position  is  or  what  his 
occupation,  he  gets  that  much  as  a  minimum.  Now,  he  gets  more 
according  to  the  position  that  he  holds  in  the  craft.  Under  the  new 
method,  if  he  performs  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  excess  of  the 
average,  he  gets  additional  pay;  so  that  to-day  they  are  making 
$6.50,  $7,  $8,  and  $8.50  a  day,  whereas  before  they  were  only  making 
$5.75,  with  a  consequent  increase  of  production  per  capita,  which 
decreases  the  cost  of  production  to  the  company,  although  the  men 
earn  that  much  more  money. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  mining  labor  unionized? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  The  miners,  no.  I  do  not  suppose  that  5  per  cent  of 
the  miners  of  the  West  are  organized,  but  all  the  craftsmen  are; 
that  is,  the  electricians,  machinists,  boiler  makers,  blacksmiths,  sheet- 
metal  workers,  etc. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Smelter  men — are  they  unionized? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  really  skilled  workers  are  organized? 

Mr.  Davies.  Very  largely;  yes;  but  not  entirely.  But  understand. 
Senator,  that  the  companies  seldom  deal  with  the  unions  as  such. 
We  have  established  rather  an  interesting  solution.  For  instance, 
you  are  the  employer,  Senator,  and  you  are  the  employee,  Mr.  Meyer, 
and  I  am  representing  the  Department  of  Labor.  Now,  you  and  I, 
Senator,  agree  that  you  will  pay  so  much  per  hour  and  that  the  work- 
ing conditions  shall  be  thus  and  so,  and  it  covers  everything  per- 
taining to  a  working  agreement,  and  you  make  that  with  me.    You 
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are  the  party  of  the  first  part  and  I  am  the  party  of  the  second  pJart. 
Then  I  turn  right  around  to  the  employees — ^Mr.  Meyer — and  niake 
precisely  the  same  agreement  with  them.  You  see  that  it  is  roally 
camouflage;  it  is  a  joint  agreement,  but  it  is  one  made  through  the 
Department  of  Labor ;  and  then  where  does  the  Department  of  La- 
bor come  in  ?  It  says  that  you  must  live  up  to  that  agreement  and 
the  employee  must  live  up  to  it,  because  the  deciding  power  is  vested 
in  the  Department  of  Laoor;  and  there  is  good  behavior  all  around 
and  no  strikes.  We  have  disputes,  yes — ^galore — ^but  we  sit  down  and 
thrash  out  the  problems,  and  tl^ey  are  usually  adjusted  without  much 
difficulty. 

Mr.  Meter.  I  will  say,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Davies,  although  he  will 
not  say  it  for -himself,  that  the  success  in  these  cases  depends  a  great 
deal  on  the  personality  of  the  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  being  able  to  maintain  the  confidence  of  both  parties  to  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  But  I  am  not  alone. 

Mr.  Meyer.  No  ;  Mr.  Da  vies  has  many  excellent  assistants.  Would 
j^ou  be  willing  to  epitomize  your  proposition  to  the  effect  of  thrift 
on  production  by  saying  that  to  a  large  extent  full  production  is 
dependent  on  the  savmg  incentive  and  lacility  ? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  I  can  say,  as  a  matter  of  observation,  that  I  have 
observed  that  men  who  have  bank  accounts  and  are  known  to  have 
savings  accounts,  and  men  who  invest,  perhaps,  in  their  own  homes— 
that  those  men  work  very  hard  every  hour  that  the  mine  or  the  mill 
or  the  smelter  will  give  them  an  opportunity  to  work.  They  do  not 
roam,  they  do  not  float,  they  do  not  migrate ;  they  are  stabilized,  and 
they  save  their  money. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  that  bank- 
ing facilities  of  the  convenient,  ready,  simple  kind  that  these  people 
can  understand  are  lacking  and  in  which  they  have  confidence  ? 

Mr.  DaviJbs.  Absolutely  in  the  West  and  very  largely  throughout 
the  coal-mining  regions. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Ana  you  believe  that  an  extension  of  the  Postal  Sav- 
ings System  throughout  that  countir,  wherever  there  is  a  post  office, 
would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  men  of  labor  as  well  as  the  conmiunity 
at  large  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Undoubtedly ;  particularly  for  the  reason  that  60  per 
cent  of  them  are  aliens  and  that  their  method  of  saving  in  their  oTvn 
country  is  in  the  postal  bank.  They  have  contracted  the  habit  from 
childhood  and  they  can  not  understand  why  they  can  not  lend  their 
money  to  Uncle  Sam. 

Mr.  Meyer.  So  that  you  feel  that  when  the  president  of  a  lar<ze 
savings  bank,  with  beautiful  marble  halls,  here  in  New  York  City 
says  that  there  are  adequate  savings  facilities  for  90  per  cent  of  the 
population  that  he  is  not  really  giving  us  a  picture  oi  the  real  needs 
of  the  country? 

Mr.  Davies.  Not  of  the  West,  at  any  rate. 

The  Chairman.  He  perhaps  is  not  informed  of  the  conditions  out 
there  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Well,  the  chances  are  that  he  has  never  been  very  far 
west  of  Hoboken. 

Mr.  Miller.  Would  the  witness  give  us  his  ideas  with  respect  to 
the  development  of  the  facilities?    I  think  he  has  mentioned  that 
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branch  savings  offices  should  be  opened  on  pay  days,  and  things  of 
that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Now,  what  are  some  of  the  ideas  that  have  come  to 
you  as  to  increasing  those  facilities  ? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Well,  I  could  not  see  why,  for  instance,  a  clerk  in  the 
employ  of  the  company,  or  an  outsider — a  clerk  appointed  by  the 
postmaster,  for  instance — could  not  have  a  desk  at  softie  convenient 
place  where  these  men  congregate;  say,  for  instance,  that  the  post 
office  is  a  mile  away  or  2  miles  away  from  the  mining  camp,  as  it 
often  is.  In  that  case,  if  some  one  came  right  to  the  camp  and 
opened  a  little  office  just  on  pay  day  or  on  Monday  after  pay  day,  it 
would  be  surprising  how  much  money  he  would  get  that  otherwise 
he  would  not  get.  I  take  as  a  basis  for  that  belief  the  experience 
of  the  unions  themselves.  The  unions  in  the  West,  with  no  fees,  no 
assessments,  no  dues  collected  through  the  companies,  whereas  in  the 
coal  business  they  are  all  collected  through  the  mine  offices — ^the 
companies  collect  all  the  dues — ^but  in  the  West  nothing  of  that  kind 
is  done,  and  what  is  the  result  ? 

The  union  secretary  has  his  little  room  outside  there,  and  if  he 
did  not  come  right  on  the  job,  as  they  say,  and  catch  those  men 
as  they  come  out,  two-thirds  or  perhaps  more  of  those  men  would 
never  pay  any  dues.  It  is  simply  the  opportunity  that  presents 
itself.  You  have  got  to  make  the  opportunity  so  convenient  that 
all  objection  is  removed — ^because  of  being  too  far  oflF,  or  the  weather 
being  too  hot  or  too  cold,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  You  have  got 
to  tempt  them. 

Mr.  MiLLEK.  And  you  think  that  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Post  Office  Department  would  cooperate  to  bring  that  condition 
about  all  over  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Oh,  yes;  undoubtedly,  because  anything  that  we  can 
do  to  bring  about  a  better  feeling  or  more  stabilized  feeling  amongst 
labor  is  a  contribution  to  efficiency,  and  would  tend  toward  the  re- 
moval of  a  great  many  of  these  problems  of  unrest. 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  you  think  that  the  labor  leaders  of  vision  would 
indorse  those  plans? 

Mr.  Davies.  Every  one  that  I  have  spoken  to  has  indorsed  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  you  think  that  they  all  would  ? 

Mr.  Davbes.  Yes ;  m  large  part,  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  Miller.  So  you  would  have  not  only  the  cooperation  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  with  the  Post  Office,  but  you  would  have  the 
cooperation  of  real  labor  leaders  as  well? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  thiiJc  so,  without  any  doubt.  Every  man  with  whom 
I  have  spoken  has  assured  me  that  we  would  have  their  cooperation. 
I  wish  to  say,  Senator,  that  the  word  need  only  go  out,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  will  get  behind  this  proposition  and  help  to  solve 
the  problem.  We  discussed  it  last  week  in  Washington,  when  I  was 
there,  and  it  has  the  un(][ualified  indorsement  of  the  heads  of  the 
various  departments.  I  did  not  get  a  chance  to  talk  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  because  he  had  been  away ;  but  the  director  of  conciliation 
is  very  much  in  favor  of  and  in  sympathy  with  this  proposition,  and 
he  assured  me  that  there  is  not  any  Question  that  the  entire  labor 
organization  forces  of  the  country  could  be  marshalled  and  put  be- 
hind it. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  indeed  very  interesting.  Was  it  their  >  lew 
that  such  an  extension  would  attract  a  great  deal  of  money  to  the 
postal  savings  system  which  is  not  really  saved  at  all  now — which  is 
squandered  or  spent? 

Mr.  Davxes.  Either  squandered  or  hoarded. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  it  would  tend  to  make  better  citizens  of 
the  men  ? 

Mr.  Davxes.'  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  confer  with  some  of  the 
labor  leabers,  and  get  from  them  ideas  as  to  how  this  might  be  pro- 
moted in  a  practical  way? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Mr.  Davies  is  going  to  California  this  afternoon,  and 
I  am  making  arrangements  along  the  lines  that  you  have  in  mind, 
Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  MiiiLER.  Sometimes  information  comes  from  practical  men  that 
would  never  occur  to  one  who  is  not  in  touch  with  the  situation  in  a 
first-handed  way. 

Mr.  Meyer.  One  of  the  very  prominent  labor  men,  who  is  away, 
has  expressed  himself  as  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  plan,  and  I  am 
only  awaiting  his  return  to  ask  him  to  appear  before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  In  these  mining  camps  in  the  West,  just  how  do 
the  men  obtain  their  supplies  in  the  way  of  living  necessities,  and 
also  their  outfits  for  wear  and  use  in  the  mines  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  might  say  that  75  per  cent  of  their  supplies  are 
secured  through  what  we  call  a  companj'^  store — that  is,  a  store 
operated  and  owned  and  controlled  by  the  company  operating  in  that 
camp.  They  go  there  and  buy  their  goods,  just  like  they  would  any- 
where else.  It  is  a  store  that  is  placed  there  as  a  natural  necessity, 
largely  because  when  they  start  a  camp  no  one  else  would  open  a 
store :  they  do  not  know  what  the  men  will  make,  and  a  stranger  or 
outsider  would  not  be  willing  to  extend  credit  to  the  men.  But  with 
the  company  store,  the  moment  a  man  gets  his  employment  and  puts 
in  one  shift,  if  that  shift  is  worth  $6,  he  can  go  to  the  store  that 
night  and  spend  his  $5.  In  other  words,  he  has  a  credit  of  $5  for 
that  day's  work. 

The  Chairmax.  And  are  the  goods  sold  in  those  stores  isold  at  a 
reasonable  figure? 

•Air.  Davies.  Just  before  vou  came  in.  Senator,  while  I  was  dis- 
cussing  this  general  matter  somewhat  informally,  I  was  dwellinjr 
upon  a  very  interesting  phase  of  the  store  question  in  the  West— so 
entirely  different,  I  confess,  from  that  in  the  Central  States,  as  oper- 
ated by  the  coal  companies — and  understand  I  am  not  reflecting  upm 
the  coal  companies,  because  I  have  been  in  that  business  all  my  life: 
but  I  am  simply  drawing  a  comparison  as  the  result  of  observation 
and  having  had  something  to  do  with  the  recent  change  in  the  West. 
Say,  for  instance,  that  here  is  a  store  where  a  company  has  invested! 
$150,000  in  the  store  plant,  buildings,  equipment,  and  merchandise 
in  the  store.  On  that  investment  they  generally  make  $50,000  to 
$60,000  a  year.  Of  course,  on  the  investment  that  is  33^  to  40  per 
cent.  That  is  due  to  the  turnover.  Now,  the  general  policy  of  these 
stores  is  this:  That  they  meet  the  current  price  in  the  adjacent  town, 
or  the  same  price  at  which  the  men  could  buy  their  goods  anywhere 
else,  with  this  difference,  that  I  must  confess  that  the  companv  stort* 
furnishes  a  better  quality  of  goods  at  the  same  price.     But  1  have 
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taken  this  position,  Senator,  that  an  employing  company  has  no  busi- 
ness making  money  on  the  side,  as  it  were,  by  operating  a  store.  The 
purpose  of  that  store  is  merely  as  a  convenience  and  a  benefit  to  the 
employee ;  that  was  the  original  intention. 

Mr.  Meyer.  And  it  should  be  so. 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Yes ;  not  as  a  speculation  to  earn  or  to  add  to  their 
own  earnings.  So  I  have  persuaded  more  than  one  company  in  the 
West  to  change  their  so-called  "  company  store  "  into  an  item  on  their 
books  called  "  mercantile  investment."  One  particular  company,  with 
headquarters  in  this  town — ^I  can  mention  that  as  an  illustration — 
in  Miami,  Ariz.,  they  found  that  their  investment  was  $160,000.  I 
said,  "  Now,  you  are'  entitled  to  a  reasonable  interest  on  that  invest- 
ment." We  agreed  on  6  per  cent  as  a  reasonable  return  on  the  invest- 
ment. That  was  $9,000.  We  agreed,  further,  that  $6,000  more  would 
be  required  to  pay  for  the  depreciation  on  the  plant,  equipment,  etc., 
and  the  maintenance,  so  that  if  they  got  $15,000  out  of  the  profits  of 
the  store  they  were  reimbursed  to  the  extent  of  a  reasonable  return ; 
but  that  store  made  $65,000.  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  the 
$50,000  surplus?  The  company  in  the  past  has  put  that  into  their 
income  fund  and  paid  dividends  with  it.  I  said  that  belonged  to  the 
employees,  and  they  agreed  with  me.  Wliat  did  they  do?  They 
declared  a  dividend  of  that  $50,000,  in  the  ratio  of  the  dollars  pur- 
chased by  the  employees.  And  what  did  they  get?  Fourteen  and 
seven-tenths  per  cent  on  all  of  their  purchases  for  the  previous  six 
months.     That  is  done  every  six  months^ 

Mr.  Meter.  That  is  the  standard  form  of  cooperative  store. 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  It  is  a  cooperative  store  minus  an  investment  on  the 
part  of  the  cooperatives.  They  do  not  put  in  any  money,  and  they 
have  no  voice  in  the  management ;  but  it  is  the  cooperative  plan,  and 
it  earns  more  money  than  any  cooperative  store  handled  by  the  men 
themselves  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  earn,  for  this  reason: 
First,  that  store  has  the  credit  of  the  company  behind  it ;  its  purchases 
are  made  better  than  an  independent  company  could  make  them 

Mr.  Meter  (interposing).  More  economically? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes;  and  the  management  is  more  economical.  It 
certainly  has  worked  very  well  indeed  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Meter.  Have  .the  men  any  representation  in  the  way  of  check- 
ing the  accounts  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  That  has  been  lately  introduced.  The  men  themselves 
now  have  a  committee  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  store.  They  have 
no  voice  in  the  management,  but  they  can  select  the  goods  to  be  placed 
on  sale,  and  they  can  make  any  criticism  that  they  want — there  is  a 
box  for  that — and  the  store  is  run  absolutely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
employees  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  indeed,  a  splendid  thing,  and  it  should 
eiicourae:e  the  men  to  stay  in  that  community. 

Mr.  Davies.  I  think  I  know  what  you  had  in  your  mind  at  first, 
Senator.  There  is  a  general  antipatliy  and  antagonism  toward  com- 
j)any  stores,  as  such,  all  over  the  country.  Just  to  show  you  how  this 
works — unfortunately,  that  store  burned  down  tliree  months  ago — 
a  complete  loss.  How  it  was  destroyed  I  do  not  know.  That  com- 
pany employes  1,374  men.  The  company  put  it  up  to  the  men,  after 
tlie  fire,  to  say  whether  that  store  should  be  rebuilt  or  whether  they 
would  stay  out  of  business  altogether.     A  ballot  was  taken,  and 
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1,362  men  voted  begging  for  rebuilding  of  the  store,  while  12  only 
voted  against  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  Is  the  post  office  ever  situated  in  such  a  company 
store? 

Mr.  Davies.  Sometimes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Would  there  be  any  opposition  to  having  a  postal 
savings  department  there — opposition  on  the  part  of  the  store  i 

Mr.  Davies.  The  postmaster  is  never  a  company  employee ;  and  his 
office  is  not  in  the  store,  but  it  is  always  adjacent  in  some  little  shack 
or  building  close  by,  and  they  go  to  the  post  office  and  to  the  store  at 
the  same  time. 

Mi*.  Meyer.  They  go  to  the  post  office  habitually  and  regularly? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes. 

,  Mr.  Meyer.  And  they  feel  at  home  in  the  post  office  ? 
/  /  Mr.  Davies.  The  companies  generally  provide  a  post  office  for  the 
postmaster,  because  they  want  to  bring  the  men  close  to  the  store 
'  ^hen  they  come  to  the  post  office. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  would  the  establishment  of  a  postal  savings  s^ys- 
tem  have  the  cooperation  of  the  companies,  even  though  it  might 
.   decrease  the  amount  of  purchases  of  the  laborers? 

Mr.  Davies.  It  would.    Take,  for  instance,  in  paying  dividends  in 

.'    Miami,  and  one  or  two  other  places  that  I  could  mention,  when  they 

pay  these  semiannual  dividends  to  their  men  on  the  purchases,  in 

checks  ranging  from  $50  to  $125,  they  invariably  beg  those  men  to 

,    invest  that  money  in  Liberty  bonds  or  postal  savings  stamps,  or  a 

savings  fund,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
\       Mr.  Meyer.  But  the  easiest  and  simplest  thing  for  them  to  do 
t  w^ould  be  to  deposit  it  in  a  postal  savings  bank? 

Mr.  Davies.  Of  course.  Liberty  bonds  have  lost  caste.  They  can 
not  understand  why  a  Liberty  bond  is  not  w^orth  to-day  what  they 
paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Then,  too,  the  men  who  buy  Liberty  bonds  do  not 
know  where  to  put  them  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  No ;  they  have  not  any  safety  vaults. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Then,  they  have  trouble  in  collecting  the  coupons, 
which  is  a  bother  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  The  Liberty  bonds  were  most  patriotically  subscribe*] 
to;  everybody  bought  them;  but  since  the  war  they  have  become 
very,  very  unpopular,  and  the  language  used  with  respect  to  them  is 
not  very  ladylike. 

Mr.  Meyer.  In  presenting  my  plan  to  the  committee  I  stated  that 
if  a  large  amount  could  be  raised  through  postal  savings  deposits 
and  a  large  part  of  our  existing  floating  debt  paid  oflF,  I  thought  it 
would  advance  the  price  of  Government  bonds  5  or  10  per  cent  and 
perhaps  bring  them  up  to  95  or  over.  Would  not  that  be  a  very 
valuable  influence  on  those  of  your  population  that  still  have  Liberty 
bonds  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Not  being  a  financier,  except  as  an  observer  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  I  would  say  it  would  have  a  very  salutan* 
effect. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Assuming  that  it  would  advance  the  price  of  Liberty 
bonds,  as  I  think  it  would 

Mr.  Davies  (interposing).  It  would  help  to  restore  confidence. 
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Mr.  Meter.  And  it  would  have  a  good  effect  on  those  people  who 
have  been  disturbed  by  the  big  decline? 

Mr.  Davies.  Undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  Those  miners  who  have  subscribed  for  Liberty 
bonds,  have  they  disposed  of  their  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Very  largely,  I  am  afraid,  Senator.  You  understand 
that  it  was  part  of  the  American  creed  to  subscribe  to  Liberty  bonds. 
The  committee,  for  instance,  would  call  on  the  superintendent,  in 
some  cases  to  my  personal  knowledge,  and  say :  "  We^  want  a  list  of 
all  those  who  subscribe."  Now,  I  would  be  sorry  for  the  poor  fellow 
who  failed  to  subscribe — whether  he  was  an  I.  W.  W.,  a  Bolshevik, 
or  anything  else.  The  companies  invariably  put  the  names  of  even 
their  sick  men  on  that  list  for  a  $50  bond  ana  said :  "  Pay  f Qr  it  when 
you  can." 

Mr.  Meter.  But  you  feel  that  the  Liberty  bond  form  of  investment 
is  not  suited  to  those  people? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes ;  it  is  not  suited  to  them. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Whereas,  the  postal  savings  bank  is  what  they  are 
accustomed  to  and  what  they  understand? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes.  It  is  so  much  more  simple,  provided  they  can 
withdraw  their  money  easily,  and  can  get  interest  on  the  money  after 
they  have  left  it  there  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  deposit  $100  with  the  Government  in  a 
postal  savings  bank,  and  they  know  that  they  can  get  what  they  have 
deposited  in  full  and  will  receive  3  or  4  per  cent  interest  on  their 
money,  and  that  they  can  go  to  the  bank  and  withdraw  it,  you  think 
that  is  what  they  want? 

Mr.  Davies.  xes.  Senator;  and  you  will  be  surprised  how  much 
money  will  come  out  of  the  West,  It  is  a  community,  do  not  forget, 
sir,  where  every  one  of  the  65,000  men  that  I  am  in  touch  with  earn 
not  less  than  an  average  of  $6  a  day.  Some  of  them  get  $5 — the  low- 
est is  $5  a  day— and  from  that  on  up— $5.75,  $6,  $7,  $8,  $9,  and 
$10  a  day ;  but  they  will  average  over  $6  a  day,  and  that  is  not  for 
300  days,  but  for  365  days  a  year — eight  hours  a  day.  They  have 
that  opportunity  for  work,  ft  is  a  continuous  run.  Just  compare 
them  with  any  other  industry  in  the  country,  and  they  will  earn  $500, 
$600,  or  $700  more  than  any  other  class  of  men. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Did  you  observe  during  the  Liberty-loan  campaigns 
whether  or  not,  in  paying  for  those  for  which  they  did  subscribe,  to 
a  great  extent  they  paid  for  them  in  cash  ?  That  is,  that  the  people 
took  cash  from  their  persons  or  from  their  homes  where  they  had  it 
hoarded  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  No;  I  would  not  say  that  50  per  cent  of  the  bonds 
were  paid  for  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Meyer.  They  were  paid  for  in  installments? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes.  I  remember  one  interesting  variation  of  that. 
I  happened  to  be  arbitrating  a  street  railway  strike  in  my  own 
town  of  Lexington,  Ky.  In  reaching  my  award  I  found  that  there 
was  about  $50,000  of  back  pay  due  to  the  men,  and  they  did  not  count 
on  that,  so  I  jumped  the  committee.  I  said,  "  I  expect  you  boys  are 
going  to  get  something  more  than  you  really  expected,  but  you  are 
entitled  to  it  under  the  testimony  as  submitted.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  the  money?  "  One  would  say,  "  Well,  I  think  I  will  make 
a  first  payment  on  a  Ford ;  "  another  one  would  say,  "  I  think  I  will 
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buy  something  for  the  old  woman,"  and  so  on.  I  would  say,  "  Will 
you  not  let  me  tell  you  of  a  real  way  to  use  this  money  ?  1  ou  did 
not  expect  this  money.  The  Victory  loan  will  be  out  in  about  30 
days  or  6  weeks  from  now.  Let  me  suggest  that  you  take  it  up  in 
your  lodge  room  and  pass  a  resolution  voting  the  entire  sum  as  a 
subscription  to  the  Victory  loan." 

Well,  I  will  let  the  papers  of  Lexington  show  that  the  street-car 
men  voted  this  $50,000  in  one  lump  to  purchase  Victory  bonds,  and 
then  the  bonds  were  distributed  in  $50  units.  They  held  a  mass 
meeting  the  next  night,  and  that  night  there  was  not  a  single  dissent- 
ing vote  in  that  meeting  to  use  that  $'>0,000  to  purchase  Victory  bonds. 
Understand,  they  did  not  expect  all  of  it,  by  any  means,  but  they 
voted  the  full  amount.  They  paid  cash  for  the  bonds ;  in  other  words, 
the  company  drew  its  check  for  $50,000  and  bought  the  bonds  and 
turned  them  over  to  the  men. 

Mr.  Meyer.  That  illustrates  that  if  the  suggestion  is  made  and  the 
faoality  and  the  method  for  saving  are  provided  the  men  will  do  iti 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Yes;  it  is  a  natural  education  and  opportunity. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  said  I  thought  that  within  a  year  after  a  postal 
savings  system  had  been  expanded  on  the  right  scale,  with  properly 
increased  facilities,  and  with  a  proper  rate  of  interest,  $250,000,000 
of  hoarded  money  would  be  restored  to  circulation  in  this  country. 
I  know  that  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  entire  country,  but  would 
you  be  inclined  to  think  that  that  figure  wai  a  reasonable  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  If  you  go  about  it  as  you  did  in  the  drives  during  the 
war;  yes. 

Mr.  Meyeh.  You  say  that  you  think  it  would  be  a  reasonable  esti- 
mate? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes ;  but  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  conduct 
a  sort  of  campaign,  as  strenuous  and  as  general  as  we  did  during  some 
of  the  Eed  Cross  and  other  campaigns. 

Mr.  Meyer.  In  other  words,  we  would  have  to  have  every  man 
informed  about  it? 

Mr.  Davies.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Of  course,  it  has  not  been  the  case  in  the  past,  even 
where  they  had  the  postal  savings  bank,  that  there  has  been  an  eflFort 
to  interest  anybody  in  it. 

Mr.  Davies.  The  postal  savings  bank  has  merely  drifted,  just  like 
"  Topsy  " — just  grew  incidentally  and  without  any  eflFort. 

The  Chairmak.  Ve  have,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  as  I  recall, 
to-day  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  deposits  in  the  postal  savings 
bank  system. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Something  like  that. 

Mr.  Davies.  That  is  on  account  of  your  facilities  here. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  and  even  here  it  has  attracted  that  amount, 
even  with  the  mutual  and  stock  savings  banl«  in  addition  to  it.    I 
can  readily  understand  that  in  a  community  where  there  are  no  sav- 
ings facilities  at  all  it  would  stimulate  the  habit  of  saving. 
_  .jVIr.  Davies.  Yes;  imdoubtedly. 

Mr.  Meyer.  You  may  be  interested  to  learn  that  at  a  meeting  of 
the  principals  of  the  New  York  schools  they  have  indorsed  the  pro- 
posal to  extend  and  expand  the  postal  savings  system,  and  to  pay  a 
more  proper  rate  of  interest,  and  to  change  the  regulations  so  that 
hey  will  mean  something  to  the  people. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  if  you  could  get  that  resolution  and  have 
it  put  into  the  record,  it  would  be  well. 

Mr.  Meter.  I  will  send  it  to  you  very  shortly,  Senator.  Mr.  Her- 
bert Hoover  has  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  committee  to  ap- 
pear here  on  Thursday  next,  and  if  you  will  name  the  hour,  I  will 
let  him  know. 

The  Chairman.  Would  10  o'clock  be  too  early? 

Mr.  Meyer.  No  !  I  think  not.    At  10  o'clock  sharp,  if  you  say  so  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  I  will  be  here. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Have  you  any  further  questions  to  ask  Mr.  Davies? 

The  Chairman,  No  ;  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Davies. 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Not  at  all.  Senator. 

(Whereupon,  at  12.25  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Thursday,  September  23,  1920,  to  meet  again  in  the  same  place,  at 
10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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THUBSDAY,  SEPTEMBEB  23,   1920. 

United  States  Senate, 
Special  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Production, 

New  York  City, 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjourmnent,  in  the  conference 
room.  Engineering  Societies  Building,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street, 
at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senator  Calder  (chairman) ;  also  Franklin  T.  Miller,  and 
Eugene  Meyer,  jr.,  assistants  to  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HEBBEET  HOOVEE,  STANEOED  UNIVEESITY, 

CALIF. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hoover,  we  thank  you  very  much  for  coming 
here  to  gire  us  yoiu'  views  upon  this  proposal  of  Mr.  Meyer's  to  en- 
large the  scope  of  the  postal  savings  system.  The  committee  believes 
pemaps  this  may  be  something  that  would  tend  to  help  our  whole 
financial  situation  throughout  the  country.  Do  you  prefer  to  make 
an  extemporaneous  statement  or  to  have  us  interrogate  you  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Senator,  I  have  dictated  a  short  statement  that  I  might 
read. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  might  preface  this  by  saying  that  during  the  last 
year  some  of  my  engineering  colleagues  and  myself  have  carried  on 
some  investigation  of  the  different  departments  in  Washington  as  to 
their  efficiency  and  the  problems  of  reorganization.  Among  others, 
we  had  some  occasion  to  look  into  the  whole  question  of  savings  in 
its  various  relations.  I  was  very  much  pleased  when  Mr.  Meyer 
raised  this  question  and  to  know  that  some  one  was  taking  it  up. 

The  postal  savings  banks  were  established  for  the  prime  purpose  of 
enlarging  the  area  of  national  savings.  It  was  considered  that  postal 
savings  would  supplement  the  mutual  and  other  savings  institutions 
by  offering  a  psychological  security  to  the  more  timorous  of  our  popu- 
lation, especially  the  foreign  born,  and  furnish  savings-bank  facili- 
ti^  to  areas  not  covered  by  the  private  and  mutual  institutions.  It 
was  proposed  to  avoid  competition  with  the  banking  system  generally 
by  paying  a  fixed  rate  of  2  per  cent,  being  about  one-half  the  rate  of 
mutual  savings  institution^-,  and  to  secure  the  redistributions  of  such 
deposits  in  the  areas  from  which  they  originated,  by  redeposit  in  the 
banks  at  2J  per  cent  interest.  Therefore,  the  stimulation  to  savings 
by  our  national  institution  was  not  interest  return,  but  merely  the 
inducement  of  safety. 

609 
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Even  the  2  per  cent  of  the  original  act  has  been  defeated  by  de- 
partmental regulations.  An  examination  of  any  annual  report  will 
show  that  they  do  not  receive  much  in  excess  of  1  per  cent,  owing  to 
the  regulations  in  force.  For  instance,  in  1918  the  average  deposits 
were  approximately  between  $125,000,000  and  $130,000,000,  and  the 
interest  paid  to  depositors  is  $1,269,000.  Not  only  is  the  system  sub- 
ject to  criticism  for  this,  but  the  same  report  will  show  that  profit 
obtained  by  the  Government  in  1918,  chiefly  from  redeposit  in  banks 
at  2 J.  per  cent,  is  ^iven  as  $1,135^000.  If  a  complete  balance  sheet 
were  made  from  the  beginning,  this  return  would  probably  represent 
at  least  a  100  per  cent  per  annum  profit  on  any  capital  mvested  bv 
the  Government  in  supporting  the  scheme  in  its  early  years^r  any 
capital  extension  that  has  been  necessary  in  the  Post  Office  jDepart- 
ment.  Such  an  operation  in  private  banks  would  be  dignified  by  the 
term  "profiteering"  and  a  public  demand  would  reauire  investiga- 
tion by  the  Attorney  General.  The  depositors  are  the  poorest  antl 
the  least  wise  of  the  community,  and  deserve  especial  care. 

If  nothing  more  were  done,  it  would  seem  only  justice  that  the 
whole  method  of  payment  of  interest  should  be  reorganized  in  such 
manner  as  to  approximately  distribute  the  profits  back  to  the  de- 
positors. In  other  words,  if  interest  were  payable  at  2  per  cent  com- 
pound interest  on  quarterly  balances,  it  would,  in  view  of  the  con- 
siderable deposits  that  remain  for  less  than  a  quarter,  absorb  the 
present  profits  made  by  the  Government.  I  know  that  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  paying  compound  interest,  but  the  payment  of  one-half 
of  1  per  cent  quarterljr,  with  the  riffht  of  immediate  redeposit,  would 
amount  to  the  same  thing,  and  would  simplify  the  system. 

The  real  question  at  issue  in  this  discussion  appears  to  me  to  be 
not  only  justice  to  depositors  but  also  whether  the  aggregate  of 
national  savings  can  be  increased  by  offering  a  larger  return  on  postal 
savings  deposits — whether  more  savings  can  be  pulled  out  of  stock- 
ings, waste  and  luxuries,  and  "  wild  cats."  Every  dollar  so  saved  is  a 
contribution  to  national  welfare  for  many  reasons.  I  have  no  doubt 
of  the  validity  of  the  principle  that  the  Government,  through  the 
postal  savings  bank,  should  not  compete  with  mutual  and  other  sav- 
ings banks,  but  I  do  believe  the  aggregate  of  national  savings  would 
be  stimulated  if  the  Government  stopped  profiteering  and  if  it  paid 
something  like  an  adequate  rate  of  interest  to  depositors. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  pay  interest  at  the 
rate  of  one-half  per  cent  quarterly  on  average  deposits.  This  is  not 
only  a  matter  of  justice  but  it  is  the  implication  of  the  law — at  the 
rate  of  2  per  cent  per  annum — ^not  1  per  cent,  as  at  present.^  Tlw^ 
second  step  that  seems  to  me  worth  considering  is  the  declaration 
yearly  in  advance  of  an  additional  rate  that  will  be  paid  up>on  de- 
posits of  12  months'  duration.  Such  declaration,  to  be  based  on 
safe  experience  and  by  yearly  determination,  will  rise  and  fall  with 
general  interest  rates  and  the  earnings  of  the  bank.  In  order  that 
a  reasonable  addition  shall  be  provided  in  this  superrate  for  V2 
months'  deposits,  probably  70  per  cent  of  the  average  deposits  should 
be  invested  in  Government  securities,  the  30  per  cent  representiii<r 
the  redeposit.  Such  annual  declaration,  after  deducting  for  ex- 
penses and  depreciation  of  securities,  would  raise  the  rate  on  deposit> 
remaining  for  12  months  to  probably  somewhere  under  the  mutual 
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savings  banks.    It  would  stimulate  the  leaving  of  deposits  for  longer 
periods. 

The  principle  of  redeposit  in  local  banks  to  prevent  congestion  of 
funds  is  no  longer  the  essential  principle  it  was  when  the  original 
acts  were  passed.  The  inauguration  oi  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
has  rendered  the  banking  capital  of  the  country  so  liquid  that  the 
postal  savings  deposits,  amounting  to  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the 
national  deposits,  bears  no  relation  to  it. 

It  would  appear  to  me  also  that  a  more  dej&nite  organization  should 
lie  given  to  the  postal  savings  at  the  top.  I  believe  it  is  necessary 
and  desirable  that  a  real  directorate  should  be  appointed  in  which 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  some  independent  membership 
'should  be  introduced. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Hoover,  would  you  f avc  r  an  increase  of 
the  rate  of  interest  to  as  high  as  4  per  cent? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  made  the  suggestion  here  that  a  rate  should  be  given 
based  on  the  earnings  of  the  bank,  rather  than  upon  an  empirical 
rate.  The  rate  of  interest  is  variable,  both  in  area  and  with  time. 
In  the  long  run  the  soundness  of  the  postal  savings  bank  must  de- 
pend on  its  own  earnings.  In  other  words,  a  straight  4  per  cent 
rate  might,  under  certain  conditions,  result  in  a  loss;  it  might  also 
prove  to  be  less  than  the  earnings  of  the  bank,  and  I  do  not  believe 
the  Government  has  a  right  to  take  over  excess  earnings.  y 

ilr.  Meyer.  Mr.  Hoover,  4  per  cent  at  the  present  time  would  be 
a  trood  deal  less  than  the  Government  would  earn  by  buying  its  own 
M'curities,  whether  you  take  the  Treasury  certificates,  which  carry 
5]  or  6  per  cent,  or  the  Victory  bonds,  running  for  three  years,  which 
aie  selling  on  about  a  6  per  cent  basis,  or  the  third  Liberty  loan  bonds, 
due  in  1928,  which  are  selling  on  a  5^  to  a  6  per  cent  basis.  You 
would  not  faTor  distributing  as  much  as  6  per  cent,  would  ^''ou? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  do  not  think  that  such  an  eventuality  would  arise, 
even  at  the  present  high  rate  of  interest  on  the  Oovernment  securi- 
ties, because  the  deposits  in  the  postal  savings  bank  are  demand  de- 
posits, and  there  must  be  a  provision  of  resource  to  meet  that  demand, 
which  will  involve  a  considerable  emploj'^ment  of  those  funds  at 
much  less  than  the  Government  rate.  In  other  words,  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  judiciously  invest  the  entire  funds  of  the  bank  in 
Government  securities. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Well,  the  Treasury  certificates  have  a  maturity  of 
varying  dates.  Almost  every  month  there  is  an  issue  maturing; 
and  if  you  have  in  mind  a  division  of  70  per  cent  and  30  per  cent, 
have  you  also  in  mind  that  it  might  be  possible  and  practicable  and 
sound*  to  take  70  per  cent  and  invest  it  in  the  Victory  bonds  and  in 
the  third  Liberty  loan,  say,  for  instance,  and  keep  the  30  per  cent 
partly  on  cash  deposit  and  partly  invested  in  Treasury  certificates, 
maturing  more  or  less  monthly,  so  that  there  would  always  be  the 
assurance  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  cash  available  on  very  short 
notice,  W  these  recurring  maturities  ? 

Mr.  BfoovEiL  Well,  that  would  no  doubt  be  an  advisable  program, 
for  the  moment ;  but  I  think  we  have  to  look  at  this  system  over  a 
term  of  years ;  and  the  Treasury  certificate,  I  take  it,  or  at  least,  I 
hope,  is  entirely  a  temporary  form  of  Government  finance.  Also  it  is 
probable  that  the  rate  of  interest  payable  by  the  Government  will 
greatly  decrease  over  a  term  of  years.     It  would  no  doubt  assist 
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in  the  whole  financial  situation  if  the  savings  in  the  Postal  Savin<js 
System  could  be  increased  by  an  inducement  of  this  character;  and  if 
Treasury  certificates  could  be  absorbed  in  that  manner,  instead  of 
being  more  or  less  forced  upon  the  banks. 

Mr.  Meyer.  You  agree,  Mr.  Hoover,  do  you,  that  this  high  rate 
paid  by  the  Government  on  short-time  money — 5J  per  cent  for  six 
months  and  6  per  cent  for  one  year — carrying  normal  tax  exemption 
with  it,  and  having  special  value  also  on  account  of  tax  exemption 
from  excess-profits  taxes  up  to  8  per  cent  on  the  amount  invested  in 
them  in  the  hands  of  large  corporations,  has  a  very  marked  effect  in 
increasing  the  interest  rates  on  cai)ital  throughout  our  entire  finan- 
cial structure  i 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  think  no  doubt  it  contributes  to  it.  I  do  not  say 
that  in  any  criticism  of  (lovernment  methods  of  finance.  It  is  just 
the  physical  fact  of  the  condition  we  are  in.  The  Government  has 
been  compelled  to  borrow  on  these  terms,  and  it  has  disturbed  the 
whole  uroblem  of  industrial  finance. 

Mr.  Meyer.  You  think,  then,  that  if  we  were  able  to  raise  funds 
through  the  Postal  Savings  System  on  a  large  scale,  and  reduce  this 
floating  debt  materially,  it  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  in- 
terest rate  and  the  cost  of  capital  in  the  whole  financial  system.  I 
infer  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Well,  from  an  economic  point  of  view  that  program 
would  be  subject  to  this  possible  criticism,  and  that  is  if  the  Goveni- 
ment  paid  such  rates  in  the  postal  savings  bank  as  would  result  in 
the  removal  of  deposits  from  the  commercial  banks  there  would  be 
no  intrinsic  gain  and  perhaps  some  projected  difficulties.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Government,  by  improvement  of  the  Postal  Savings 
System,  created  actually  new  savings,  it  would  be  a  very  ffreat  eco- 
nomic gain  to  the  entire  countrv,  both  from  a  financial  and  an 
economic  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Meter.  Of  course,  additional  saving  is  the  primary  object  of 
the  expansion  of  the  system.  How  do  you  feel  on  the  question  of  the 
large  amount  of  money  going  from  the  nands  of  the  people  of  smaller 
means  into  swindling  stock  promotions  and  all  sorts  of  other  swin- 
dling schemes? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  believe  a  good  deal  of  that  could  be  stopped  by  a 
systematic  propaganda  on  tne  part  of  the  Government  as  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  postal  savings,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  Government 
could  advocate  such  a  thing  at  the  present  rate  of  interest,  honestly. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  2  per  cent? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  mean  that  the  Government  must  pay  some  fair 

return. 

The  Chairman.  But  2  per  cent,  you  think,  would  not  do  it? 

Mr.  Hoover.  No. 

The  Chairman.  But  at  a  reasonable  rate  it  could? 

Mr.  Hoo\^R.  At  a  reasonable  rate  it  would  have  a  sound  basis  for 
propaganda  and  educational  work  on  the  importance  of  saving:  but 
at  this  rate  it  immediately  subjects  itself  to  the  criticism  that  it  is 
not  dealing  fairly  with  such  depositors. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  it  can  not  ask  cooperation  on  the 
basis  of  the  present  meager  return,  whereas  at  a  fair  return  it  would 
be  justified? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  I  know  that  you  have  expressed  yourself,  in  com- 
mon with  other  prominent  economists,  on  the  importance  of  addi- 
tional savings,  and  you  feel  that  a  well-advertised  postal  savings 
system,  doing  the  fair  thing  by  its  depositors,  would  also,  in  addition 
to  saving  money  which  now  goes,  to  swindlers,  produce  actual  econo- 
mies out  of  what  are  now  expenditures,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  believe  so.  I  believe  that  anything  that  builds  up 
the  savings  principle  in  people  is  an  actual  contribution  to  our  eco- 
nomic system  and  a  contribution  extraordinarily  badly  needed  just 
now. 

Mr.  Meter.  Mr.  Hywel  Da  vies,  commissioner  of  conciliation,  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  in  the  Rockv  Mountain  mining  district  and 
in  the  oil  regions  of  California,  testified  on  Tuesday  that  he  thought 
that  it  would  have  the  advantages  that  you  have  specified ;  and  he  also 
said  he  thought  it  would  be  a  tremendous  factor  in  the  Americani- 
zation program.  You  are  familiar  with  mining  labor  conditions, 
and  I  am  sure  the  committee  would  be  glad  to  hear  your  views  on 
that. 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  think  that  problem  is  reached  by  the  postal  savings 
bank  in  a  better  way  than  by  the  commercial  banks,  because  it  is  pos- 
sible to  extend  the  banking  facilities  of  the  country  to  areas  that 
are  not  at  present  penetrated — ^by  the  use  of  the  post  office.  That 
has  been  one  failure  of  the  present  system — ^that  it  has  not  been  ex- 
tended as  it  should  have  been.  In  other  words,  there  are  many  thou- 
sands of  places  in  the  United  States  that  have  absolutely  no  banking 
facilities — small  communities  like  mining  camps,  small  industrial 
centers  that  are  in  the  country,  as  distinguished  from  the  town.  If 
an  adequate  rate  were  offered,  I  think  there  would  be  a  great  expan- 
sion in  the  number  of  post  offices  that  could  successfully  establish 
postal  savings  facilities.  There  should  be  a  drive  to  extend  the 
penetration  to  those  outjying  areas.  That  also  has  the  great  eco- 
nomic advantage  that  it  is  not  competing  with  the  normal  banking 
system  of  the  countrv,  but  is  gathering  in  more  savings. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hoovei^our  mutual  savings  bank  system  here 
in  the  East,  and  our  building  and  loan  associations,  tend  to  encourage 
thrift,  and  have  done  much  in  that  direction.  Do  you  believe  that 
the  development  of  this  system  would  damage  those  institutions? 

Mr.  Hoo\'ER.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would,  unless  the  Government 
started  out  to  compete  with  them  in  paying  a  higher  rate.  I  think 
this  latter  would  be  unjustifiable,  because  the  expansion  of  these 
vohmtary  associations  is  certainly  the  most  advantageous  manner  of 
mobilizing  the  country's  capital ;  but  I  do  not  think  those  institutions 
have  anything  to  fear  from  the  postal  savings  bank,  if  it  be  con- 
ducted with  intelligence,  and  without  any  intent  to  compete  with 
them. 

Mr.  Meyer.  With  an  intention  not  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Hoo\'ER.  With  an  intention  not  to  compete  with  them ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Rather,  to  encourage  them,  as  well  as  to  develop 
this  system? 

Mr.  Hoo\TER.  Yes.  I  think  the  general  advancement  of  education 
in  savings,  as  a  whole,  may  be  put  forward  through  the  post-office 
facilities,  and  would  tend  to  stimulate  savings  in  all  directions,  and 
would  benefit  the  others. 
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Mr.  Meyer.  I  expressed  the  opinion  to  the  committee  that  if  large 
funds  were  collected  through  the  Postal  Savings  System,  and  the 
Treasury  certificate  issue  materially  reduced  and  gradually  elimi- 
nated, that  the  special  uses  which  many  people  have,  which  compel 
them  to  buy  Government  securities,  through  the  retirement  of  these 
Treasury  certificates  and  the  purchase  of  Liberty  bonds,  which  would 
have  to  be  made  to  replace  them  by  the  large  institutions,  would  re- 
sult in  a  very  material  enhancement  in  the  Liberty  bond  market 
Avhich,  in  itself,  would  be  a  desirable  thing. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Oh,  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  about  the  great 
value  of  securing  the  migration  of  Government  securities  out  oi  the 
normal  banking  system  of  the  country.  It  has  no  business  in  com- 
mercial banking.  In  other  words,  commercial  banking  should  be 
based  on  self-liquidating  paper.  We  have  had,  as  a  war  measure, 
to  practically  compel  the  banks  to  engage  in  loans  against  fixed  se- 
curity ;  and  the  sooner  that  we  can  eliminate  that  feature  of  banking* 
the  quicker  will  the  whole  industrial  finance  readjust  itself.  There 
is  a  very  fundamental  question  there  on  the  whole  structure  of  our 
banking  system.  Anything  that  will  contribute  to  taking  tho^  se- 
curities out  of  the  commercial  banks  will  be  an  advantage  to  the 
banks  and  to  the  country  aS  a  whole. 

Mr,  Meyer.  The  Treasury  is  now  selling  war-savings  certificates. 
These  were  suitable  during  the  war.  because  the  patriot  who  was  asked 
to  subscribe  was  given  a  certificate  as  the  token  of  his  patriotic  thrift: 
but  do  you  consider  that  the  ideal  way  of  enlisting  savings  of  the 
small  people  of  the  country,  bearing  in  mind  that  they  are  easily  lost, 
destroyed,  or  stolen  or  enticed  out  of  the  hands  of  their  owner? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  think  that  type  of  savings  is  more  or  less  sporadic. 
It  is  not  a  thing  that  could  be  built  up  and  held  as  a  continuous  opera- 
tion over  many  years. 

Mr.  Meter.  As  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  sales  are  much  less  than 
the  redemptions  at  the  present  time  and  have  been  for  many  months 
Wm.  Mather  Lewis,  the  director  of  the  Treasury  savings  department 
was  quoted  in  an  interview  the  other  day  as  saying  that  there  was  no 
need  for  extending  the  Postal  Savings  ovstem,  because  the  war-sav- 
ings stamps  and  a  document  known  as  a  Treasury  savings  certificate, 
issued  in  amounts  of  between  $100  and  $1,000,  were  on  sale  at  numer- 
ous post  offices  and  banks.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  Treasury  savings 
certificate,  Mr.  Hoover  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Well,  I  have  not  gone  into  that  very  much.  I  know 
of  the  existence  of  it.  My  feeling  about  that  is  t?hat  it  does  not  tap 
the  basic  thing  that  we  must  arrhe  at,  and  that  is  the  encouragement 
of  the  public  to  deposit  its  money  in  something  akin  to  normal  bank- 
ing. We  do  not  gain  a  permanent  saving  habit  by  the  issuance  of 
sporadic  pieces  of  paper  under  the  impulse  of  patriotism,  which  are 
subject  to  difficulty  in  handling  and  perhaps  loss;  moreover,  if  they 
make  a  deposit  at  a  postal  savings  bank  they  can  always  secure  the 
withdrawal  of  that  deposit. 

The  Chairman.  At  its  face  value  ? 

Mr.  Hoo\t:r.  Yes ;  at  its  face  value ;  and  they  are  not  put  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  realization — often  at  a  loss,  as  at  the  present  time — and. 
beyond  that,  the  savings  bank  is  or  can  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  loss  of  one  of  its  pass  books  or  certificates  will  not  be  an  irre- 
deemable loss  of  the  deposit. 
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Mr.  Meter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  thev  are  not  now. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes:  that  is  true.  There  is  no  difficulty  under  the 
present  system. 

Mr.  Meter.  You  regard  the  post  office  as  the  proper  governmental 
institution,  do  you  not,  for  the  conduct  of  such  business,  because  prac- 
tically everyone  is  already  acquainted  with  it,  and  it  would  require 
no  new  educational  work? 

Mr.  Hoover.  It  has  the  great  adyantage,  especially  in  the  more 
remote  places,  of  being  the  only  common  meeting  place  of  the  people 
as  a  whole.  They  come  there,  and  propaganda  through  that  source 
is  easy. 

Mr.  Meter.  So  that  it  is  the  familiar  agency,  and  it  would  be  eco- 
nomical to  expand  it  into  this  particular  field,  as  compared  with  any 
other  possible  method  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meter.  Also  in  your  opinion  is  not  a  savings-bank  deposit 
probably  the  most  familiar  financial  transaction  to  the  people  of 
small  means  ? 

Mr.  Hoo\'ER.  It  certainly  is. 

Mr.  Meter.  So  that  Mr.  Hoover  agrees,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
transaction  is  the  simplest  and  that  the  agency  is  the  readiest.  I' 
think  those  are  strong  points  about  the  recommendations. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hoover,  you  referred  to  the  lack  of  savings- 
bank  facilities  in  mining  camps  and  the  out-of-way  places  of  the 
countrv. 

Mr.  'hoo\T:R.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Having  that  in  mind,  and  also  the  disinclination 
of  the  foreigner — the  alien,  so-called — to  use  our  banking  system, 
do  vou  believe  there  is  in  this  country  to-dav  very  much  money  out 
of  circulation  because  of  being  put  away  in  stockings  and  on  shelves? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  have  not  gone  into  a  calculation  of  the  invisible 
currency.  I  understand  it  is  a  considerable  figure — rather  larger  now 
than  before  the  war,  which  would  indicate  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  hoarding  of  money.  It  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at,  and,  because 
of  the  doubling  of  prices,  the  amount  of  money  actually  in  circula- 
tion has  to  be  very  much  increased.  I  think,  however,  that  the  great 
value  to  this  type  of  sa\dng  is  in  the  prevention  of  the  waste,  and 
the  actual  encouragement  of  saving.  Th^t  we  would  receive  a  larger 
proportion  of  deposits  from  the  direction  of  increased  savings  than 
from  pulling  it  out  of  the  actual  currency  that  may  be  in  stockings, 
although  that  item  should  be  very  considerable. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  mining  camps  and  in  the  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  there  are  no  banking  facilities,  from  your  experience,  do 
those  men  carry  much  money  around  with  them  ? 

ilr.  Hoover.  Yes:  they  carry  their  money  with  them — they  have  to. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  spent  it  very  readily? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Before  the  saloon  went  out  they  used  to  deposit  it 
with  the  barkeeper,  but  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing  with  it 
now.    Formerly  they  made  actual  deposits  with  the  saloonkeeper. 

The  Chairman,   i  ou  mean  that  they  left  their  money  there  to  be 
taken  care  of? 
Mr.  Hoover.  Yes;  for  safekeeping. 
Mr.  Meter.  And  drew  on  it  as  they  drank? 
Mr.  Hoover,  Yes. 
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Mr.  Meyer.  Merely  as  a  detail  of  expansion  in  rating  a  postmas- 
ter's business,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  sound  to  count  the  postal 
savings  business  as  part  of  the  business  on  which  his  office  is  rated  and 
his  pay  is  based  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Well,  I  think  that  the  class  of  postmasters  who  lire 
by  a  percentage  on  their  business,  must  have  some  return  from  tLt 
postal  savings,  if  we  are  going  to  accomplish  its  extension.  I  wouLl 
not  wish  to  say  precisely  how  that  should  be  arrived  at,  as  it  is  a 
detail,  but  they  must  have  some  encouragement  and  some  return  for 
the  effort  they  make. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  And  you  would  think  that  if  no  credit  were  given  no 
recognition,  that  it  would  look  almost  as  if  it  were  done  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discouraging  the  business,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  done  with  deliberate 
intent  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Meyer.  But  it  would  have  the  same  effect? 

Mr.  Hoover.  It  has  the  same  result. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Is  there  anything  more  necessary  at  this  time,  in  your 
opinion,  Mr.  Hoover,  than  increasing  the  savings  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  'i 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  think  it  is  vital  from  every  point  of  view.  We  have 
just  gone  through  a  period  when  w^e  have  not  had  that  volume  of 
savings  that  we  should  have  had.  Part  of  our  impending  difficukies, 
financial  and  industrial,  are  due  to  the  very  considerable  period  of 
extravagance  that  we  have  just  begun  to  emerge  from. 

Mr.  AiEYER.  From  the  fact  that  there  are  mulions  of  farmers,  and 
millions  of  laborers  and  people  of  small  means  throughout  the 
country  that  have  money  to-day  that  never  had  it  before — I  mean, 
until  the  last  few  years — is  it  not  true  that  a  great  change  has  taken 
place  ?  And  is  it  not  true  that  nothing  has  been  done  to  make  easj'  ana 
attractive  to  them  a  contribution  to  the  fund  of  national  savings  i  In 
other  words,  has  not  an  entirely  new  condition  arisen,  and  have  we 
not  entirely  failed^  to  provide  the  necessary  banking  and  saving> 
facilities  to  meet  that  new  condition? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Well,  that  is  true,  in  the  main.  Of  course,  there  has 
been  a  very  large  increase  in  wealth,  or,  at  least,  in  monetary  value. 
There  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  bank  deposits  of  the  coun- 
try generally.  They  have  more  than  doubled ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
a  residue  of  people  who  have  not  been  brought  into  contact  with  bank- 
ing institutions,  who  have  actually  increased  their  wealth,  and  who 
should  be  penetrated  with  banking  ideas,  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
best  measures  for  the  penetration  of  that  class. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  have  nothing  further  to  ask  Mr.  Hoover,  Mr,  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hoover,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two 
along  another  line,  if  I  may.  This  conmiittee  was  appointed  by  the 
Senate  to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject  of  thrift,  and  this  matter  of 
the  development  of  the  Postal  Savings  System  is  one  of  the  lines  we 
have  been  following  out.  We  have  also  made  some  inauiry  relative 
to  the  general  condition  of  the  plant  of  the  country,  ana,  as  an  engi- 
neer, you,  of  course,  realize  the  connection  between  plant  eflRciency 
and  earning  power  of  the  country ;  that  in  order  to  increase  our  pro- 
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duction  we  must  first  increase  our  means  of  production.    Have  you 
thought  of  that  any — about  increasing  our  means  of  production  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Almost  everv  engineer  who  is  interested  in  these 
problems  in  a  broad  way  is  faced  with  this  general  fact — that  if  we 
are  ^oing  to  increase  production,  we  must  increase  the  tools  of  pro- 
duction— and  the  tools  of  production  are  increased  out  of  the  savmgs 
of  the  Nation.  We  thus  come  back  to  the  old  problem  of  thrift.  It 
is  a  problem  of  extreme  complexity;  we  can  not  increase  the  tools 
of  production  to  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  Nation's  needs  at  any 

fiven  moment;  but  by  improvement  in  those  tools  we  constantly  re- 
uce  the  cost  of  production ;  but  that  improvement  must  take  place 
out  of  capital  investment;  and  capital  investment  must,  in  turn, 
represent  the  savings.  By  reductions  in  the  cost  of  production,  by 
the  improvement  of  plant,  we  strike  at  the  vital  thing  m  the  advance- 
ment of  the  entire  Nation — and  that  is  to  increase  the  number  of  com- 
modities available  for  the  total  population — in  other  words,  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living.  It  is  only  through  that  process,  by  a  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  production,  by  the  improvement  of  our  tools,  and  the 
improvement  of  our  labor,  that  we  can  go  on  making  this  constant 
advance  that  this  country  has  seen  more  than  any  other  country  in 
the  world. 

The  Chairman.  After  the  Civil  War  we  went  really  from  hand 
l)roduction  to  machine  production,  and  did  the  very  thing  that  you 
suggest. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  by  that  method  we  increased  the  volume  of 
]>roduction,  the  output  of  man's  labor  increased,  perhaps,  a  hundred- 
fold— a  thousandtold  sometimes — and  that  change,  of  course, 
changed  the  American  standard  of  living  to  the  position  it  has  occu- 
pied all  these  years.  Now,  since  the  World  War — and  perhaps  we 
have  not  yet  had  time — ^there  has  been  little  to  indicate  that  we  are 
increasing  the  amount  that  labor  can  produce. 

Mr.  Hoov^ER.  That  varies  with  industry.  During  the  war,  by  force 
of  circumstances  and  by  Government  action,  we  entirely  changed  the 
current  of  expansion  of  the  tools  of  industry.  In  order  to  provide 
the  materials  that  we  consumed  in  war  we  particularly  bore  down 
upon  expansion  in  transportation  and  building.  Those  are  the  two 
industries  that  have  suffered  most  as  the  result  of  the  entire  war 
activities.  Those  two  industries  have  lagged  behind,  until  to-day 
they  are  the  most  acute  situations  that  we  have  to  deal  with.  In 
many  of  the  manufacturing  industries,  such  as  the  textile  industry, 
we  have  had  during  the  war,  as  one  of  the  processes  of  the  war,  a 
verv'  large  extension  of  their  equipment,  and  so  we  have  in  other 
special  industries:  but  we  have  done  that,  and  we  have  produced  the 
materials  that  we  consumed  in  the  war  largely  at  the  net  cost  of 
transportation  and  building  expansions.  Thus  those  are  the  two 
industries  that  demand  the  greatest  solicitude  at  the  present  moment. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Hoover,  and  we  have  been 
making  some  inquiries  into  those  two  particular  things;  and  the 
situation  is  very  serious  in  respect  to  both  of  them.  It  has  been  repre- 
sented to  the  committee  that  construction  work  is  handicapped  by 
numerous  building  codes  of  an  uncertain  character,  and  that  if  those 
codes  were  modernized  at  least  20  per  cent  of  the  materials  now  going 
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into  building  could  be  saved.    As  an  engineer,  have  you  ever  jrivtn 
any  thought  to  that? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  hesitate  to  go  into  the  details  of  that,  beciius-. 
frankly,  I  have  not  given  it  a  ^reat  deal  of  attention.  Last  winter  I 
sat  on  the  Industrial  Conunission,  and  this  problem  of  the  buiMin^r 
situation  or  housing  situation  came  up  to  us  as  collateral  to  the  ^i- 
eral  labor  problem.  We  made  some  investigation  into  it,  to  the  extent 
of  determining  what  the  economic  difficulties  were;  and  we  came  t«» 
the  conclusion  at  that  time  that  the  situation  was  one  that  reallv  de- 
manded  an  immediate  and  extensive  inquiry  on  a  national  scale:  that 
something  on  the  order  of  a  commission  should  be  set  up  to  projxise 
some  kind  of  a  program  for  remedy.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  vet 
been  done.  The  problem  is  one  of  a  great  deal  of  complexity :  it  i^ 
not  a  problem  that  concerns  New  York  City  alone ;  it  concerns  every 
city  in  the  United  States. 

Due  to  the  diversion  of  the  building- trade  labor  and  material  to 
war  purposes  prior  to  the  armistice  ana  to  the  growth  of  population, 
which  has  itself  made  a  demand  for  a  million  more  houses  siri*^ 
the  war  began,  we  have  lagged  behind  in  all  quarters  of  the  country. 
That  lag  has  produced  a  situation  more  acute  in  the  cities  than  in 
the  country,  for  the  reason  that  the  great  extension  of  our  intni>- 
trial  activities  during  the  war  tended  to  draw  the  population  from 
the  countr]^  into  the  towns,  thus  rendering  the  town  situation  douMy 
acute.  It  is  a  condition  that  has  continued  since  the  armistice  i**-- 
cause,  as  a  Nation,  we  have  been  engaged  in  a  very  large  export 
trade  in  manufactured  goods  as  the  result  of  the  deficiencie?  of 
European  production;  and  that  has  tended  to  continue  the  sain«* 
condition  in  production  of  consumable  goods  that  existed  by  virtue 
of  war  necessity.  With  the  gradual  recuperation  of  Europe  an<i 
the  extension  of  their  export  activities  into  markets  that  we  have 
hitherto  been  penetrating  without  much  competition  we  will  nn 
doubtedly  witness  a  slackening  in  our  export  demands.  One  result  of 
this  will  be,  perhaps,  over  a  long  period  of  time  to  decrease  the  rush  of 
population  into  industry  as  distinguished  from  agriculture.  That, 
however,  does  not  answer  the  immediate  situation  of  the  great  short- 
age in  housing  all  over  the  country.  We  have  an  insufficient  produc- 
tion in  the  building  trades,  either  in  material  or  labor,  to  overcome  the 
accumulated  deficiency  plus  our  necessary  annual  increment.  It  i^  a 
problem  as  to  the  detailed  solution  of  such  I  have  little  to  offer,  but  I 
consider  it  is  a  problem  that  demands  a  definite  national  program. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  that  I  addressed  to  you  had  in  mint! 
particularly  the  modernizing  of  the  building  codes.  I  have  inviteii 
several  gentlemen,  or  a  number  of  gentlemen,  who  have  had  a  wile 
experience  in  that  subject  to  come  here  and  join  with  us  in  making 
some  practical  suggestions  to  the  authorities  of  the  several  cities  nf 
the  country.  It  may  be  possible,  with  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
strength  of  building  materials,  etc.,  to  redraft  the  codes,  so  that  we 
might  cut  down  the  cost  of  building  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Certainly  it  woula  be  of  assistance  if  there  were  a 
great  deal  more  uniformity  over  the  country  in  those  matters  than 
there  is  now. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hoover,  there  has  been  much  complaint,  of 

^irse,  by  men  who  were  anxious  to  get  capital  for  industry,  that 

r  excess-profits  taxes  and  our  high  surtaxes  have  tended  to  keep 
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capital  out  of  investment  in  the  physical  development  of  the  comitry. 
Have  you  given  any  thought  to  that  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  have  no  doubt  that  tne  economic  effect  of  the  excess- 
profits  tax,  more  especially  on  the  industries  revolving  around  the 
extension  of  our  national  plant  and  equipment,  is  all  wrong,  and  it 
is  having  a  most  serious  effect.  The  excess-profits  tax  is  not  a  tax 
on  profits;  it  is  a  method  of  collecting  taxes  from  the  consumer 
through  the  manufacturing  and  business  agencies  of  the  coimtry. 
When  we  pass  on  a  tax  of  that  kind  to  the  cost  of  buildings,  we  have 
laid  a  permanent  charge  on  the  country  with  respect  to  its  plant  and 
equipment.  It  is  a  tax  on  capital,  in  effect,  so  that  it  does  require 
not  only  for  that  reason  but  for  many  other  reasons  an  entire  remedy. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Hoover.  The  other  day 
Mr.  Otto  Kahn,  before  this  committee,  said  that  now  there  are  about 
§14,000,000,000  worth  of  tax-exempt  securities,  which  is  about  two 
and  one-half  times  as  much  as  there  were  before  the  war.  He  says, 
of  course,  this  large  volume  of  tax-exempt  securities  attracts  men  of 
large  incomes;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  they  can  not  get  out  of 
the  tax  in  that  way,  they  are  putting  it  onto  the  price  and  passing  it 
on  to  the  next  man. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Of  course,  that  also  stimulates  it  by  making  especially 
<^asy  the  expenditures  of  public  corporations  like  States  and  cities, 
which  is  not  always  the  most  productive  kind  of  expenditure.  You 
are  as  familiar,  perhaps,  as  anyone  else  in  this  country  with  the 
needs  of  Europe  and  the  devastated  areas  of  the  disorganized 
countries,  and  you  are  familiar  with  the  dire  necessities  that  imme- 
diately confront  Europe  for  reconstruction.  Therefore  at  the  present 
time  when  we  need  to  produce  what  is  required  for  consumption  in 
this  country  and  for  the  increase  in  plant,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
civilized  world  in  Europe  is  dependent  upon  our  help  as  never  before, 
and  that  whatever  can  be  done  to  mobilize  our  capital  in  the  most 
efficient  and  effective  way  and  to  increase  our  savings  has  a  tremen- 
dous effect,  has  it  not,  in  the  light  of  the  European  necessities  and 
the  value  to  ourselves^  in  helping  them  to  get  on  their  feet? 

Mr.  Hoover,  Oh,  I  think  that  is  perfectly  sound,  as  a  generaliza- 
tion. The  details  of  that  problem  are  of  the  most  complex  character 
and  difficult  order,  however. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Well,  you  know  that  the  French  Government  had  a 
loan  falling  due  here  about  the  middle  of  October  of  $260,000,000, 
and  that  thev  had  to  pay  9J  per  cent  for  a  renewal  of  only  40  per 
cent  of  the  loan  and  were  compelled  to  pay  off  60  per  cent  of  it. 
That  shows  dearth  of  capital  not  only  for  our  own  needs  but  in  order 
to  aid  Europe  even  in  the  smallest  degree. 

Mr.  Hoover.  It  also  enters  into  our  economic  situation,  from  the 
fact  that  they  come  here  and  compete  with  our  own  capital  require- 
ments for  money,  and  in  their  desperate  situation  they  are  bidding 
up  the  rate  of  interest,  and  the  only  solution  for  that  situation  is 
increased  savings  all  over  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  committee  that  cer- 
tain classes  of  freight  cars  of  the  railroads  shoiQd  be  pooled  in  a 
holding  conipany,  operated  somewhat  as  the  Pullman  Car  Co. .  is 
operated.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  that  as  a  method  of  wortdng 
out  of  our  freight  transportation  situation  ? 
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Mr.  Hoo\^R.  I  had  to  give  some  thought  to  that  during  the  period 
of  the  war,  and  the  cars  devoted  to  handling  of  perishables — special 
types  of  cars,  refrigerator  cars  in  particular — I  believe  should  be 
mobilized,  because  the  demand  for  those  cars  and  the  large  service 
required  to  care  for  and  ice  them  varies  with  the  seasons  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  result  is  that  if  a  given  railway  company 
has  the  equipment  of  such  character  sufficient  to  take  care  of  its  own 
maximum  traffic,  it  has  many  cars  lying  idle  at  certain  other  portions 
of  the  year.  There  is  need  of  nationfld  mobility  in  the  whole  trans- 
portation of  refrigerated  products.  The  present  shortage  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  contributing  costs  to  marketing  perishables  all  through 
the  country. 

At  that  time  we  recommended  several  times  that  the  refrigerator 
cars,  especially,  ought  to  be  put  into  some  kind  of  combined  opera- 
tion, similar  to  the  Pullman  cars,  in  the  interest  both  of  the  railwav 
companies  and  of  the  public.  I  doubt  whether  that  applies  to  all 
other  classes  of  cars,  however,  because  they  do  not  require  the  sup- 
plementary services  needed  by  refrigeration. 

The  Chairman.  The  railroads  now,  acting  through  their  executive 
committees,  are  directin<z  the  movement  of  their  cars  throughout  the 
country  so  as  to  utilize  them  in  the  best  possible  manner.  As  you 
suggest,  the  aftermath  of  the  war  has  left  them  in  gi'eat  difficulty, 
because  they  have  not  expanded  their  facilities  as  the  needs  of  the 
country  have  reauired. 

Mr.  Hcx)VER.  The  railways  are  probably  short  half  a  million  cars, 
and,  with  our  car-building  capacity,  it  will  take  some  years  to  over- 
take that  shortage  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the  annual  incre- 
ment and  wastage. 

The  Chairman.  You  referred  a  moment  ago  to  the  fact  that  trans- 
portation and  building  construction  were  two  great  problems  that 
the  country  has  to  face  now.  Would  you  think  it  advisable  to  give 
priority  for  the  transportation  of  building  materials  to  food  and 
fuel,  under  the  circumstances  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Well,  I  have  serious  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  any 
scheme  of  priorities  in  transportation  does  not  create  so  many  diflS- 
cidties  in  the  actual  operation  of  the  railroads  as  to  lower  their  total 
efficiency  to  a  point  that  does  not  warrant  it.  The  experiences  we 
had  with  priorities  during  the  war  were  such  as  I  do  not  think  any- 
one would  want  to  return  to  them,  except  in  a  time  of  positive  des- 
peration. Our  railway  transportation  is  totally  inadequate,  and  we 
need  to  consider  the  transportation  of  the  country  as  a  problem  on 
the  whole,  not  only  rail  but  water  as  well.  One  problem  that  New 
York  State  has  is  to  secure  the  great  relief  that  would  be  afforded 
by  a  more  rapid  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal.  That  canal  is  only 
handling  about  a  million  tons  of  freight  per  annum  now,  or  some- 
where thereabouts.  It  should  handle  10,000,000  tons.  One  of  the 
prime  difficulties  in  our  transportation  situation  is  the  congestion  at 
the  Allegheny  gateways.  The  Erie  Canal  is  a  direct  relief  to  that 
neck  of  the  bottle,  and  would  be,  if  it  were  put  into  adequate  opera- 
tion, a  very  great  benefit  to  the  whole  building  situation  in  New 
York,  as  it  would  open  up  the  Great  Lakes  for  direct  contact  with 
the  city. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  said  that,  Mr.  Hoover, 
because  we  have  made  some  study  of  that  subject  here  in  this  com- 
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mittee,  and  we  find  that  to-day  there  is  less  freight  going  through 
that  canal  than  there  was  in  the  mule-drawn  days  30  or  40  years  ago. 
New  York  State  has  spent  over  $130,000,000  of  the  people's  money, 
and  we  have  a  great  waterway,  free  to  everybody  who  wants  to  use 
it,  with  locks  and  everything  else,  and  still  our  business  men  have 
not  attempted  to  utilize  it  to  any  great  extent. 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  difficulty  has  been  that  the  canal  was  designed 
for  12^  feet,  and  it  has  not  reached  that  depth  throughout  its  length. 
For  economical  power  transportation  on  tne  canal  we  require  fully 
that  depth.  In  any  event,  people  are  not  going  to  build  barges  that 
are  designed  for  8|.  feet  or  depth,  when  they  have  a  prospect  of  12 
feet  in  front  of  them ;  they  are  holding  oflf  in  their  construction  of 
barges  pending  assurance  of  the  completion  of  the  canal. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  under  the  impression  they  had  completed 
it  to  12  feet  depth. 

Mr.  Meyer.  There  are  several  points  where  they  have  not  reached 
that  depth. 

Mr.  Hoover.  There  are  some  humps  in  the  canal,  I  am  told,  that 
are  not  as  yet  excavated. 

The  Chairman.  The  Railroad  Administration  built  some  vessels 
and  operated  them  on  the  canal  during  the  last  few  months  of  the 
control  of  transportation,  but  when  the  railroads  were  given  back  to 
their  owners  for  operation  the  operation  of  that  canal  was  given  over 
to  the  War  Department.  Our  local  interests  here  wanted  to  get  rid 
of  the  War  Department  as  operator  of  the  canal,  but  they  wanted  to 
keep  the  barges  that  the  War  Department  owned  until  some  other 
people  could  provide  facilities,  but  I  agree  with  you  that  there  is  a 
great  opportunity  for  the  advancement  of  New  York  and  of  the 
whole  country  in  that  way  by  relieving  the  railroad  transportation 
situation. 

Mr.  Hoover.  That  whole  canal  question  is  of  enormous  importance, 
in  view  of  the  increase  in  the  railroad  rates.  These  increases  mean  a 
definite  increase  in  the  cost  of  food  in  New  York,  as  well  as  raw  mate- 
rials, if  the  canal  can  not  be  gotten  quickly  into  operation  and  on  a 
large  scale.  The  canal  needs  terminal  facilities  as  well  as  the  com- 
pletion to  its  depth ;  and,  of  course,  one  of  the  perennial  problems  of 
Xew  York  City  is  the  lack  of  terminals  for  its  food  distribution. 

The  Chahiman.  New  York  City,  somehow  or  other,  has  not  awak- 
ened to  the  fact  that  unless  something  is  done  about  terminal  facili- 
ties very  soon  it  will  lose  the  advantage  of  the  great  volume  of  busi- 
ness coming  into  this  port. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Oi  course,  one  effect  of  this  congestion  of  traffic 
around  the  Allegheny  gateways  is  to  drive  a  great  many  industries 
away  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  points  inland;  and  New  York 
has  a  very  vital  interest  in  securing  the  early  operation  of  the  canal 
in  an  efficient  wav  for  that  reason  alone. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hoover,  may  I  revert  again  to  the  housing 
shortage,  atid  ask  you  just  what  you  think  the  value  of  legislation 
on  this  subject  would  be?  At  Albany,  now,  they  are  considering  this 
whole  problem.  It  has  been  proposed  that  we  exempt  from  the  State 
income  tax  the  income  from  mortgages  on  real  estate.  That,  of 
course,  would  not  amount  to  very  much — our  income  tax  is  2  per 
cent — but  it  would  mean  a  great  deal  if  the  Federal  Government,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  State,  would  relieve  from  all  Federal  taxa- 
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tion  the  income  on  real  estate  mortgages.    What  would  you  think 
of  legislation  of  that  character? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  have  not  given  the  subject  sufficient  thought  to  make 
a  full  answer.  My  first  thought  is  an  objection  to  any  relief  from 
the  income  taxes  at  all.  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  most  just  and  effi- 
cient methods  of  taxation ;  and  I  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  try  to 
devise  methods  to  overcome  the  handicap  of  these  tax-exempt  securi- 
ties on  the  present  income-tax  exemption  lists.  I  would  hate  to  sw 
a  departure  from  the  income  tax  as  a  national  basis  of  taxation. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  would  not  favor  exemptions  of  kn\ 
character?    You  would  not  favor  the  extension  of  exemptions? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  am  not  sure  how  far  one  does  not  want  to  make  u-e 
of  methods  of  that  character,  to  meet  a  purely  temporary  emer- 
gency ;  and  I  would  hesitate  to  speak  on  it  without  more  thought. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  subject  that  one  would  wish  to  studj^  care- 
fully before  passing  an  opinion  on  it. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  quite  agree  that  it  is  unwise  to  specifically 
exempt  any  particular  line  of  business  or  any  financial  investments, 
and  I  would  only  agree  to  exemption  for  housing  if  there  were  a 
very  great  emergency.  Just  now,  of  course,  there  is  no  mortgage 
money  at  all,  either  here  or  in  any  of  the  other  large  cities,  except 
that  which  comes  through  the  savings  banks  and  the  building  and 
loan  associations.  Men  of  large  income  are  taking  their  money  out 
of  mortgages,  because  with  these  hea\"y  income  taxes,  they  only  net 
1  or  2  per  cent  upon  their  investments  in  securities  of  that  character. 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  would  rather  see  something  on  the  order  of  the 
farm-loan  bank  extended  to  home  builders  than  to  begin  to  infringe 
on  the  income-tax  system. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  introduced  a  bill  that  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  home-loan  banking  system  somewhat  in  line  with 
the  farm-loan  system ;  but  there,  again,  in  order  to  make  the  bonds 
of  the  home-loan  system  salable  you  would  have  to  exempt  those 
bonds  from  taxation;  and  the  argument  is  advanced  that  the  rich 
man  takes  advantage  of  that  by  investing  in  those  securities,  anil 
thereby  escapes  taxation  again. 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  think  probably  the  American  people  are  ingenious 
enough  to  overcome  that  tendency  of  the  richer  people  to  invest  in 
tax-exempt  securities  and  still  protect  the  small  investor.  I  do  not 
believe  we  need  to  give  up  on  that  problem,  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
go  at  it  and  find  methods  for  indirect  recovery  of  exemptions. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  a  modification  of  "our  .whole  taxing  sys- 
tem would  attract  to  mortgage  investment  sufficient  means  to  take 
care  of  that  situation.  If  we  should  dispose  of  these  heavy  surtax© 
and  devise  some  other  means  for  raising  money  for  the  support  of 
the  Government  without  Relieving  any  specific  investment 

Mr.  Hoover  (interposing).  Of  course,  the  advantage  of  a  struc- 
ture something  along  the  line  of  the  farm-loan  bank  is  that  it  opens 
to  the  smaller  investor  an  avenue  of  mortgage  investment,  whereas 
under  the  present  system  he  has  little  opportunity  of  contact  wiih 
that  form  of  investment.  There  is  no  distribution  of  risk  and  there 
is  no  assurance  of  return.  A  great  deal  of  the  difficulty  of  securing 
that  form  of  investment  on  a  large  scale  is  experienced  except  through 
the  savings  banks. 

Mr.  Meter.  And  the  building  and  loan  associations? 
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Mr.  Hoover.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  W^^^^i  ^^^  ^^  attempt  to  establish  such  an  institution 
meet  with  objection  on  the  part  of  the  building  and  loan  associations, 
just  as  the  proposition  for  the  extension  of  the  Postal  Savings  System 
has  met  with  objection  from  the  savings  institutions  ? 

Mr.  Hoo\T!:r.  1  am  not  sure,  and  it  would  require  a  good  deal  of 
study ;  but  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  make  such  an  institution  as  men- 
tioned even  contribute  to  the  strength  of  the  building  and  loan 
associations. 

The  Chairman.  I  recognize  that.     ' 

Mr.  Hoover.  In  other  words,  the  building  and  loan  societies  them- 
selves might  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  system  as  that  with 
^ood  results. 

The  Chairman.  The  bill  now  pending  in  the  Senate  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  building  and  loan  association  in  forming  the  home  loan 
banking  system,  in  line  with  your  suggestion. 

There  is  a  bill  pending  at  Albany  which  may  be  eifective.  This 
bill,  if  enacted,  would  give  to  the  local  city  authorities  in  the  State 
a  right  to  exempt  from  local  taxation,  for  a  period  of  10  years,  new 
buildings  erected  exclusively  for  dwelling  purposes.  A  subsidy,  of 
course,  but  if  there  is  a  real  emergency  to  be  met  that  is  one  way  of 
giving  it.  In  England  to-day,  I  am  told — and  perhaps  you  know- 
about  it,  because  you  have  studied  the  problems  there  more  than  I 
have — the  Government  will  meet  one-third  of  the  cost  of  all  new 
construction,  if  the  people  will  only  go  out  and  build  houses. 

ilr.  Hoover.  Yes;  they  have  gone  further  in  that  direction  than 
I  think  is  economically  sound;  but  there  is  no  question  that  some- 
thing needs  to  be  done  to  cover  this  emergency.  However,  I  would 
not  want  to  pass  on  the  measures,  because  I  have  not  given  it  any 
particular  study.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  legislature  is  confronting 
the  issue. 

The  Chairman.  When  we  passed  the  shipping  bill  recently  we  had 
a  provision  in  that  bill,  which  was  quite  a  departure  in  congressional 
action,  in  which  we  exempted  from  the  excess-profits  tax  all  income 
derived  by  American  ships  in  the  foreign  trade,  provided  the  profits 
exempted  from  the  excess-profits  taxes  were  invested  in  the  building 
of  new  ships,  always  provided  also  that  in  the  building  of  the  new 
ships  one-half  of  the  capital  should  be  new  capital.  Now,  we  might 
say  to  the  builder,  in  order  to  stimulate  building,  "Go  ahead  and 
build  houses,  and  we  will  not  charge  you  any  taxes  on  the  money 
that  you  make  if  you  will  reinvest  it  in  new  houses,"  and  limit  that 
to  five  years. 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  should  imagine  that  the  preference  would  go  by  the 
board  with  the  abolition  of  the  excess-profits  tax.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  whole  country  is  demanding  that.  I  would  like  to  see  a 
national  commission  called  to  consider  this  whole  housing  question. 
It  is  just  as  acute  elsewhere  as  it  is  in  New  York,  and  if  each  city 
attempts  to  solve  it  by  methods  of  its  own,  there  may  be  created  a 
competition  between  cities,  due  to  a  shortage  of  material  or  a  short- 
age of  labor,  that  will  defeat  their  objects.  In  other  words,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  problem  can  be  handled  solely  by  one  city. 

The  Chairj^an.  That  is  true ;  and  this  committee  has  had  hearings 
in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  in  this  city,  and  will  in  the 
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course  of  two  or  three  weeks  hold  hearings  in  some  of  the  western 
cities.  We  have  had,  as  the  result  of  our  inquiry  into  this  subject 
in  the  past  two  months,  committees  organizea  in  several  large  cen- 
ters, of  men  interested  in  the  building-material  situation  and  in 
building  construction,  and  they  are  cooperating  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  railroads.  For  instance,  here  in  New  York  we  have  a 
committee,  and  we  are  dealing  with  Mr.  Truesdale,  who  represents 
the  railroad  executives,  and  in  Boston  it  is  some  one  else,  and  in 
Baltimore  some  one  else,  and  in  Chicago,  Seattle,  and  San  Francisco 
the  same;  and  we  are  doing* a  great  deal  to  get  building  materials 
through,  and  we  believe  that  is  helping  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Hoover.  That  is  constructive. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  really  a  great  national  question,  to  be  dealt 
with  as  such. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Hoover,  had  we,  by  directing  credit,  placed 
capital,  in  cars  and  rail  and  dock  facilities — for  instance,  at  Hamp- 
ton Roads  during  the  past  two  years — we  might  to-day  be  exporting 
coal  and  supplying  the  great  needs  of  Europe  at  moderate  rates,  and 
that  without  handicapping  our  industries  in  this  country  or  handi- 
capping our  construction  program  as  it  has  been  handicapped  during 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  of  this  year  through  priority 
orders  issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  giving  prefer- 
ence to  the  shipment  of  coal  and  decreeing  that  certain  equipment 
shall  be  used  exclusively  for  coal-carrying  purposes.  Instead  of 
using  our  capital  for  constructive  purposes  during  the  past  two  years. 
we  have  used  it  for  producing  goods  that  have  been  consumecl  and 
which  have  now  passed  away ;  and  to-day  we  are  selling  coal  to  Euro- 
pean countries  at  prices  which  they  regard  as  very  high,  and  we  are 
paying  very  high  prices  here,  while  our  industries  are  being  tied  up 
not  only  by  the  want  of  coal  but  by  difficulties  in  getting  transpor- 
tation. 

Have  you  any  other  suggestion  than  the  extension  of  the  Postal 
Savings  System  in  mind,  as  to  how  capital  might  be  directed  into 
plant  development? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Frankly,  I  have  not.  The  drawing  of  capital  into 
plant  investment  or  the  creation  of  capital  for  plant  investment,  ti> 
put  it  in  another  way,  is  purely  a  question  of  savings.  The  Postal 
Savings  System  is  only  one  item  that  might  help  in  that ;  but,  funda- 
mentally, since  the  armistice  we  have  been  in  an  orgy  of  useless 
expenditures. 

We  have  used  our  producing  capacity  in  the  production  of  mate 
rials  that  contributed  to  a  considerable  degree  to  luxury,  and  we  have 
not  only  consumed  our  savings,  but  we  have  built  a  lot  of  produeini' 
capacity  for  things  that  are  not  vital.  That  has  been  one  of  the 
results  of  the  war — one  of  the  worst  results.  There  has  been  a  chauire 
in  that  regard  in  the  country  latterly,  I  am  convinced.  I  believe  it 
we  had  had  a  series  of  reconstruction  programs  well  develope<l  an<l 
arranged  in  each  direction  we  might  have  forefended  some  of  the>f 
things ;  but  as  things  stand,  we  can  not  look  back ;  we  have  got  to  lo*»k 
ahead. 

The  Chairman.  The  country  has  done  very  little  in  the  way  of 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  people — the  Government  .at  Washin«rt<vri 
is  perhaps  to  blame — but  we  have  done  very  little  to  draw  the  atten- 
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iion  of  the  people  of  the  country  to  these  things,  while  Europe  has 
made  some  progress  along  that  line? 

Mr.  Hoover.  1  do  not  believe  they  have  done  much  better  than  we 
have  in  that  respect.  One  of  the  reflexes  of  the  war  was  the  relaxation 
from  great  endeavor  and  from  great  saving  all  over  the  world,  and 
there  has  been  pretty  generally  an  orgy  of  spending.  It  has  been  one 
of  the  things  that  has  defeated  reconstruction.  I  can  only  put  it  down 
as  one  of  the  penalties  that  we  pay  for  war,  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  not  too  late^  perhaps,  now  to  lay  down  such  a 
program  of  reconstruction,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  need  more  than  any- 
thing else — a  definite  program  or  reconstruction,  covering  not  only 
matters  of  finance  but  matters  of  labor.  The  whole  industrial  prob- 
lem is  as  yet  untouched — the  industrial  relationship.  We  also  have 
great  problems  of  transportation  and  great  problems  of  housing, 
which  you  have  been  discussing,  and  problems  of  agriculture,  all  of 
which  demand  some  definite  national  program  rounded  out  and  in- 
terrelated with  each  other. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  their  essentials,  would  not  those  programs  involve 
the  "allocation"  of  capital  and  labor  to  the  things  that  are  most 

necessarv 

Mr.  SlEYER  (interposing).  " Direction,"  perhaps  vou  mean ? 
Mr.  Miller.  Yes ;  I  should  have  said  "  direction." 
Mr.  Hoover.  I  believe  that  we  should  have  such  programs,  and  if 
we  had  definite  construction  policies,  such  agencies  as  the  Federal 
reserve  bank,  in  the  influence  that  it  has  over  the  direction  in  which 
capital  flows,  could  have  had  a  great  deal  more  influence  toward 
those  directions  than  they  have  to-day.  If  we  had  such  a  program 
set  before  us  to-day,  the  Federal  reserve  and  the  banks  would  no 
doubt  be  greatly  guided  by  it  in  the  practical  application  of  capital ; 
in  other  words,  in  the  allocation  of  capital  to  necessary  as  against 
nonessential  activities. 

Mr.  Meter.  Is  it  not  true  that  during  the  war  the  people  of  this 
and  other  countries  were  compelled  to  submit  to  an  unusual  degree 
of  governmental  control,  as  they  called  it,  in  directions  where  they 
had  never  experienced  it  before,  and  that  there  was  a  great  reaction 
after  the  armistice  to  get  free  from  all  sorts  of  governmental  control  ? 
And  is  it  not  true  that  while  it  would  have  been  advisable  for  the 
(Government  to  have  entered  upon  a  reconstruction  program  which 
would  have  implied  a  certain  continuance  of  governmental  regulation 
in  a  limited  way  and  in  certain  directions,  the  people  of  the  country, 
in  the  psychology  of  getting  away  from  governmental  control,  were 
not  really  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  back  up  such  a  program  ?  It  appears 
that  some  of  these  matters  are  of  such  universal  popular  interest  that 
only  the  Government  can  carry  out  the  programs  of  reconstruction 
in  a  comprehensive  way  as  quickly  as  is  necessary,  and  that  we  will 
have  to  return  a  little  bit  to  the  idea  of  Government  direction  over 
some  of  the  things  where  until  the  war  we  have  never  had  it  before 
and  where  the  people  have  rejected  it  since  the  armistice. 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  a  series  of  reconstruction 
programs  necessarily  involves  a  return  to  the  form  of  control  that  we 
had  during  the  war.  My  own  belief  is  tTiat  if  we  knew  where  we 
ouorht  to  go  then  moral  pressure,  the   action   of  local   communi- 
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Mr.  Meyer.  Merely  as  a  detail  of  expansion  in  rating  a  postmas- 
ter's business,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  sound  to  count  the  postal 
savings  business  as  part  of  the  business  on  which  his  office  is  rated  and 
his  pay  is  based  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Well,  I  think  that  the  class  of  postmasters  who  live 
by  a  percentage  on  their  business,  must  have  some  return  from  the 
postal  savings,  if  we  are  going  to  accomplish  its  extension.  I  woulu 
not  wish  to  say  precisely  how  that  should  be  arrived  at,  as  it  is  a 
detail,  but  they  must  have  some  encouragement  and  some  return  for 
the  effort  they  make. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  And  you  would  think  that  if  no  credit  were  given  iiu 
recognition,  that  it  would  look  almost  as  if  it  were  done  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discouraging  the  business,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  done  with  deliberate 
intent  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Meyer.  But  it  would  have  the  same  effect  ? 

ilr.  Hoover.  It  has  the  same  result. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Is  there  anything  more  necessary  at  this  time,  in  your 
opinion,  Mr.  Hoover,  than  increasing  the  savings  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  think  it  is  vital  from  every  point  of  view.  We  have 
just  gone  through  a  period  when  we  have  not  had  that  volume  of 
savings  that  we  should  have  had.  Part  of  our  impending  difficulties, 
financial  and  industrial,  are  due  to  the  very  considerable  period  of 
extravagance  that  we  have  just  begun  to  emerge  from. 

Mr.  Meyer.  From  the  fact  that  there  are  millions  of  farmers,  and 
millions  of  laborers  and  people  of  small  means  throughout  the 
country  that  have  money  to-day  that  never  had  it  before — I  mean. 
until  the  last  few  years — is  it  not  true  that  a  great  change  has  taken 
place  ?  And  is  it  not  true  that  nothing  has  been  done  to  make  easy  ana 
attractive  to  them  a  contribution  to  the  fund  of  national  savings  i  In 
other  words,  has  not  an  entirely  new  condition  arisen,  and  have  we 
not  entirely  failed^  to  provide  the  necessary  banking  and  savings 
facilities  to  meet  that  new  condition? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Well,  that  is  true,  in  the  main.  Of  course,  there  has 
been  a  very  large  increase  in  wealth,  or,  at  least,  in  monetary  value. 
There  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  bank  deposits  of  the  coun- 
try generally.  They  have  more  than  doubled ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
a  residue  of  people  who  have  not  been  brought  into  contact  with  bank- 
ing institutions,  who  have  actually  increased  their  wealth,  and  who 
should  be  penetrated  with  banking  ideas,  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
best  measures  for  the  penetration  of  that  class. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  have  nothing  further  to  ask  Mr.  Hoover,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hoover,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two 
along  another  line,  if  I  may.  This  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Senate  to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject  of  thrift,  and  this  matter  of 
the  development  of  the  Postal  Savings  System  is  one  of  the  lines  we 
have  been  following  out.  We  have  also  made  some  inouiry  relative 
to  the  general  condition  of  the  plant  of  the  country,  ana,  as  an  engi- 
neer, you,  of  course,  realize  the  connection  between  plant  efficiency 
and  earning  power  of  the  country ;  that  in  order  to  increase  our  pro- 
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fluction  we  must  first  increase  our  means  of  production.    Have  you 
thought  of  that  any — ^about  increasing  our  means  of  production  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Almost  everjr  engineer  who  is  interested  in  these 
problems  in  a  broad  way  is  faced  with  this  general  fact — ^that  if  we 
are  going  to  increase  production,  we  must  increase  the  tools  of  pro- 
duction— and  the  tools  of  production  are  increased  out  of  the  savings 
of  the  Nation.  We  thus  come  back  to  the  old  problem  of  thrift.  It 
is  a  problem  of  extreme  complexity;  we  can  not  increase  the  tools 
of  production  to  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  Nation's  needs  at  any 
given  moment;  but  by  improvement  in  those  tools  we  constantly  re- 
duce the  cost  of  production;  but  that  improvement  must  take  place 
out  of  capital  investment;  and  capital  investment  must,  in  turn, 
represent  the  savings.  By  reductions  in  the  cost  of  production,  by 
the  improvement  of  plant,  we  strike  at  the  vital  thing  m  the  advance- 
ment of  the  entire  Nation — and  that  is  to  increase  the  number  of  com- 
modities available  for  the  total  population — in  other  words,  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living.  It  is  only  through  that  process,  by  a  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  production,  by  the  improvement  of  our  tools,  and  the 
improvement  of  our  labor,  that  we  can  go  on  making  this  constant 
advance  that  this  country  has  seen  more  than  any  other  country  in 
the  world. 

The  Chairman.  After  the  Civil  War  we  went  really  from  hand 
j)roduction  to  machine  production,  and  did  the  very  thing  that  you 
suofffest. 
Sir.  Hoover.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  by  that  method  we  increased  the  volume  of 
production,  the  output  of  man's  labor  increased,  perhaps,  a  hundred- 
fold— a  thousandiold  sometimes — and  that  change,  of  course, 
changed  the  American  standard  of  living  to  the  position  it  has  occu- 
pied all  these  years.  Now,  since  the  World  War — and  perhaps  we 
nave  not  yet  had  time — there  has  been  little  to  indicate  that  we  are 
increasing  the  amount  that  labor  can  produce. 

Mr.  Hoo\'ER.  That  varies  with  industry.  During  the  war,  by  force 
of  circumstances  and  by  Government  action,  we  entirely  changed  the 
current  of  expansion  of  the  tools  of  industry.  In  order  to  provide 
the  materials  that  we  consumed  in  war  we  particularly  bore  down 
upon  expansion  in  transportation  and  building.  Those  are  the  two 
industries  that  have  suffered  most  as  the  result  of  the  entire  war 
activities.  Those  two  industries  have  lagged  behind,  until  to-day 
they  are  the  most  acute  situations  that  we  have  to  deal  with.  In 
many  of  the  manufacturing  industries,  such  as  the  textile  industry, 
we  have  had  during  the  war,  as  one  of  the  processes  of  the  war,  a 
very  large  extension  of  their  equipment,  and  so  we  have  in  other 
special  industries :  but  we  have  done  that,  and  we  have  produced  the 
materials  that  we  consumed  in  the  war  largely  at  the  net  cost  of 
transportation  and  building  expansions.  Thus  those  are  the  two 
industries  that  demand  the  greatest  solicitude  at  the  present  moment. 
The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Hoover,  and  we  have  been 
making  some  inquiries  into  those  two  particular  things;  and  the 
situation  is  very  serious  in  respect  to  both  of  them.  It  has  been  repre- 
sented to  the  committee  that  construction  work  is  handicapped  by 
numerous  building  codes  of  an  uncertain  character,  and  that  if  those 
codes  were  modernized  at  least  20  per  cent  of  the  materials  now  going 
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into  building  could  be  saved.    As  an  engineer,  have  you  ever  given 
any  thought  to  that? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  hesitate  to  go  into  the  details  of  that,  because, 
frankly,  I  have  not  given  it  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Last  winter  I 
sat  on  the  Industrial  Commission,  and  this  problem  of  the  building 
situation  or  housing  situation  came  up  to  us  as  collateral  to  the  gen- 
eral labor  problem.  We  made  some  investigation  into  it,  to  the  extent 
of  determining  what  the  economic  difficulties  were;  and  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  at  that  time  that  the  situation  was  one  that  really  de- 
manded an  immediate  and  extensive  inquiry  on  a  national  scale ;  that 
something  on  the  order  of  a  commission  should  be  set  up  to  propose 
some  kind  of  a  program  for  remedy.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  vet 
been  done.  The  problem  is  one  of  a  great  deal  of  complexity ;  it  is 
not  a  problem  that  concerns  New  York  City  alone ;  it  concerns  every 
city  in  the  United  States. 

Due  to  the  diversion  of  the  building-trade  labor  and  material  to 
war  purposes  prior  to  the  armistice  ana  to  the  growth  of  population, 
which  has  itself  made  a  demand  for  a  million  more  houses  since 
the  war  began,  we  have  lagged  behind  in  all  quarters  of  the  country. 
That  lag  has  produced  a  situation  more  acute  in  the  cities  than  in 
the  country,  for  the  reason  that  the  great  extension  of  our  indu>- 
trial  activities  during  the  war  tended  to  draw  the  population  from 
the  countr^r  into  the  towns,  thus  rendering  the  town  situation  doubly 
acute.  It  is  a  condition  that  has  continued  since  the  armistice  l>e- 
cause,  as  a  Nation,  we  have  been  engaged  in  a  very  large  export 
trade  in  manufactured  goods  as  the  result  of  the  deficiencies  of 
European  production;  and  that  has  tended  to  continue  the  same 
condition  in  production  of  consumable  goods  that  existed  by  virtue 
of  war  necessity.  With  the  gradual  recuperation  of  Europe  and 
the  extension  or  their  export  activities  into  markets  that  we  have 
hitherto  been  penetrating  without  much  competition  we  will  un 
doubtedly  witness  a  slackening  in  our  export  demands.  One  result  of 
this  will  be,  perhaps,  over  a  long  period  of  time  to  decrease  the  rush  of 
population  into  industry  as  distinguished  from  agriculture.  That, 
however,  does  not  answer  the  immediate  situation  of  the  great  short- 
age in  housing  all  over  the  country.  We  have  an  insufficient  produc- 
tion in  the  building  trades,  either  in  material  or  labor,  to  overcome  the 
accumulated  deficiency  plus  our  necessary  annual  increment.  It  is  u 
problem  as  to  the  detaifed  solution  of  such  I  have  little  to  offer,  but  I 
consider  it  is  a  problem  that  demands  a  definite  national  program. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  that  I  addressed  to  you  had  in  minJ 
particularly  the  modernizing  of  the  building  codes.  I  have  invited 
several  gentlemen,  or  a  number  of  gentlemen,  who  have  had  a  wide 
experience  in  that  subject  to  come  here  and  join  with  us  in  making: 
some  practical  suggestions  to  the  authorities  of  the  several  cities  of 
the  country.  It  may  be  possible,  with  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
strength  of  building  materials,  etc.,  to  redraft  the  codes,  so  that  we 
might  cut  down  the  cost  of  building  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Certainly  it  woulabe  of  assistance  if  there  were  a 
great  deal  more  uniformity  over  the  country  in  those  matters  than 
there  is  now. 

The  Chairman.  Mr,  Hoover,  there  has  been  much  complaint,  of 
course,  by  men  who  were  anxious  to  get  capital  for  industry,  that 
our  excess-profits  taxes  and  our  high  surtaxes  have  tended  to  keep 
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<.*apital  out  of  investment  in  the  physical  development  of  the  country. 
Have  you  given  any  thought  to  that  proposition  ? 

ilr.  Hoover.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  economic  effect  of  the  excess- 
profits  tax,  more  especially  on  the  industries  revolving  around  the 
extension  of  our  national  plant  and  equipment,  is  all  wrong,  and  it 
is  having  a  most  serious  effect.  The  excess-profits  tax  is  not  a  tax 
on  profits;  it  is  a  method  of  collecting  taxes  from  the  consumer 
through  the  manufacturing  and  business  agencies  of  the  country. 
When  we  pass  on  a  tax  of  that  Kuid  to  the  cost  of  buildings,  we  have 
laid  a  permanent  charge  on  the  country  with  respect  to  its  plant  and 
equipment.  It  is  a  tax  on  capital,  in  effect,  so  that  it  does  require 
not  only  for  that  reason  but  for  many  other  reasons  an  entire  remedy. 
The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Hoover.  The  other  day 
ilr.  Otto  Kahn,  before  this  committee,  said  that  now  there  are  about 
$14,000,000,000  worth  of  tax-exempt  securities,  which  is  about  two 
and  one-half  times  as  much  as  there  were  before  the  war.  He  says, 
of  course,  this  large  volume  of  tax-exempt  securities  attracts  men  of 
large  incomes ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  they  can  not  get  out  of 
the  tax  in  that  way,  they  are  putting  it  onto  the  price  and  passing  it 
on  to  the  next  man. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Of  course,  that  also  stimulates  it  by  making  especially 
f^asy  the  expenditures  of  public  corporations  like  States  and  cities, 
which  is  not  always  the  most  productive  kind  of  expenditure.  You 
are  as  familiar,  perhaps,  as  anyone  else  in  this  country  with  the 
needs  of  Europe  and  the  devastated  areas  of  the  disorganized 
countries,  and  you  are  familiar  with  the  dire  necessities  that  imme- 
diately confront  Europe  for  reconstruction.  Therefore  at  the  present 
time  when  we  need  to  produce  what  is  required  for  consumption  in 
this  country  and  for  the  increase  in  plant,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
civilized  world  in  Europe  is  dependent  upon  our  help  as  never  before, 
and  that  whatever  can  be  done  to  mobilize  our  capital  in  the  most 
efficient  and  effective  way  and  to  increase  our  savings  has  a  tremen- 
dous effect,  has  it  not^  in  the  light  of  the  European  necessities  and 
the  value  to  ourselves^  m  helping  them  to  get  on  their  feet? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Oh,  I  think  that  is  perfectly  sound,  as  a  generaliza- 
tion. The  details  of  that  problem  are  of  the  most  complex  character 
and  difficult  order,  however. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Well,  you  know  that  the  French  Government  had  a 
loan  falling  due  here  about  the  middle  of  October  of  $250,000,000, 
and  that  they  had  to  pay  9^  per  cent  for  a  renewal  of  only  40  per 
cent  of  the  loan  and  were  compelled  to  pay  off  60  per  cent  of  it. 
That  shows  dearth  of  capital  not  only  for  our  own  needs  but  in  order 
to  aid  Europe  even  in  the  smallest  degree. 

Mr.  Hoover.  It  also  enters  into  our  economic  situation,  from  the 
fact  that  they  come  here  and  compete  with  our  own  capital  require- 
ments for  money,  and  in  their  desperate  situation  they  are  biading 
lip  the  rate  of  interest,  and  the  only  solution  for  that  situation  is 
increased  savings  all  over  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  conmiittee  that  cer- 
tain classes  of  freight  cars  of  the  railroads  should  be  pooled  in  a 
holding  company,  operated  somewhat  as  the  Pullman  Car  Co. .  is 
operated.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  that  as  a  method  of  working 
out  of  our  freight  transportation  situation  ? 
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you  are  for  it,  and  I  think  the  main  arguments  that  most  people 
would  advance  are  quite  similar,  and  perhaps  most  of  my  arguments 
in  favor  of  this  plan — for  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  it — ^have  already 
been  dwelt  upon  before  by  people  who  perhaps  know  a  ffood  deal 
more  about  it  than  I  do ;  but,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  present 
some  of  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived. 

Thp  Chairman.  Yes ;  proceed. 

Mr,  Potter.  I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  statements  by  Mr.  Eugene  Meyer,  jr.,  to  Senator  Calder, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and 
Production,  recommending  that  the  rate  of  interest  on  postal  savin^zs 
deposits  be  increased  from  2  per  cent  to  4  per  cent  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  postal  savings  depositories  be  increased  to  the  greatest  possi- 
ble extent.  Because  of  the  possible  effect  of  such  a  program  upon 
the  financial  situation,  all  Government  and  other  securities,  prob- 
lems of  new  financing,  both  governmental  and  private,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  encouraging  thrift  among  all  the  people,  etc.,  I  feel  particu- 
larly interested  in  what  Mr.  Meyer  has  said. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  definitely  what  the  increased  rate  of 
interest  should  be.  Only  careful  consideration  of  this  question  will 
make  it  possible  to  fix  a  rate  at  a  point  where  the  result  sought  to  be 
accomplished  will  be  attained  and  at  the  same  time  not  disturb  the 
present  deposits  in  our  great  savings  institutions.  It  should  be 
perfectly  clear  to  everyone  that  the  United  States  is  very  undeveloped 
as  to  the  percentage  of  savings  depositors  in  comparison  with  other 
countries,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  nimiber  of  such 
depositors  in  this  country  can  not  be  so  largely  increased  as  to  gradu- 
ally equal  or  excel  the  proportion  in  even  the  most  highly  developed 
foreign  countries. 

The  United  States  Government  has  outstanding  at  the  present 
time  some  $8,000,000,000  of  relatively  short-term  paper,  consisting  of 
approximately  $2,500,000,000  Treasury  certificates  maturing  in  not 
more  than  one  year's  time,  about  $1,000,000,000  maturity  value  war- 
savings  certificates  maturing  January  1,  1923,  and  approximated 
$4,500,000,000  Victory  notes  maturing  June  15, 1922. 

The  first  and  most  immiediate  problem  is  how  best  to  reduce  or  ex- 
tinguish the  indebtedness  represented  by  the  Treasury  certificates, 
and  next  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  retiring  at  or  before  maturity 
as  much  of  the  Victory  loan  as  possible. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  with  any  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy 
the  amount  of  increased  savings  deposits  which  would  come  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  interest  on  postal  savings  deposit?, 
but  I  feel  convinced  that  the  increase  would  be  verv  material,  and 
to  the  extent  that  there  was  any  increase  at  all  to  just  that  extent 
the  floating  debt  and  later  the  short-term  debt  of  the  United  States 
Government  could  be  taken  care  of.  Betirement  of  this  indebted- 
ness would  do  more  to  relieve  the  banking  institutions  of  a  burden 
which  they  have  been  carrying  for  many  months  and  to  stimulate 
the  investment  market  than  any  one  thing  that  I  can  conceive. 

Mr.  Meyer  has  stated  that  it  might  be  possible  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  financing  an  average  of  1  per  cent  per  annum  or  more,  and  as  an 
illustration  of  what  this  reduction  would  mean  in  the  cost  to  States, 
cities,  and  other  municipalities  in  the  United  States — even  though 
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s^irfi  financing  is  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the  total  financing  done — 
the  attached  statistics  prepared  by  the  Bond  Buyer,  a  publication 
in  Xew  York  specializing  in  matters  relating  to  the  issuance  of 
municipal  bonds,  will  furnish  some  interesting  figiires  concerning 
the  output  of  issues  of  domestic  State  and  municipal  bonds  ( ex- 
cluding those  maturing  within  less  than  one  year  issued  general  in 
sinticipation  of  taxes)  for  the  period  July  1,  1919,  to  June  30,  1920, 
inclusive. 
Sales  by  months  were  as  follows : 


1919 


July $75,649,360 

AuJTUSt 60, 166,  231 

September 72,  787. 676 

October 117, 284, 139 

November 45, 833,  309 

December 89, 586,  091 


1920: 

January $86,812,881 

February 15,  604, 983 

March 68, 854,  338 

April 62,  733,  686 

May 44,  364,  031 

June_-^ 55,  213, 124 


Total 794,889,849 

The  average  maturity  of  issues  reported  by  the  Bond  Buyer  for 
the  month  of  July,  1919,  was  15.39  years,  whereas  the  average  net 
income  basis  was  4.91  per  cent.  The  average  maturity  of  issues 
reported  during  June,  1920,  was  11.88  years,  whereas  the  average 
net  income  basis  was  5.52  per  cent. 

Upon  the  basis  of  future  output  of  municipal  issues  at  a  similar 
volume  and  assuming  the  average  maturity  ox  such  issues  to  be  not 
less  than  13.63  years — the  approximate  average  maturity  of  all  issues 
sold  during  the  period  July,  1919,  to  June,  1920,  inclusive— and  that 
c-onditions  make  it  necessary  for  future  issues  to  be  sold  on  a  net  in- 
come basis  of  at  least  5.52  per  cent,  the  increased  cost  of  such  financ- 
ing as  compared  with  the  cost  in  the  month  of  July,  1919,  would  be 
something  over  $66,000,000,  all  of  which  additional  cost  would  be 
saved  if  it  were  possible  to  reduce  the  average  cost  of  4.91  per  cent. 

"While  I  have  not  information  available  to  show  the  cost  of  muni- 
cipal financing  since  June,  1920, 1  feel  very  positive,  based  upon  ex- 
periences in  my  own  business,  that  such  costs  have  steadily  increased 
rather  than  diminished. 

Mr.  Meyer  estimates  that  hoarded  currency  to  a  minimum  of 
$250,000,000  would  return  to  circulation  and  that  some  $200,000,000 
per  annum  would  be  saved  by  deposits  on  the  part  of  ignorant  people 
who  in  the  past  five  years  nave  been  tempted  to  place  their  hard- 
earned  savings  in  the  hands  of  swindling  promoters.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Capital  Issues  Committee, 
after  a  very  careful  study  of  the  situation,  estimated  that  the  mini- 
mum loss  by  reason  of  wildcat  schemes  and  fraudulent  enterprises 
was  at  least  $5,000,000,000  per  annum.  It  therefore  seems  reasonable 
to  p5?timate  a  saving  of  at  least  some  $200,000,000  of  this  loss. 

One  of  the  most,  important  features  of  such  a  plan  is  undoubtedly 
the  encouragement  of  the  habit  of  thrift.  Such  a  habit,  acquired  as 
^  result  of  the  deposit  of  funds  in  postal  savings  banks,  would  un- 
doubtedly tend  to  create  new  investors  in  other  lorms  of  high-grade 
securities  and  furnish  a  brand  new  crop  of  buyers  of  Government 
bonds,  war  savings  certificates,  and  other  highest-grade  investments. 

With  reference  to  the  possibility  of  loss  of  deposits  by  our  present 
savings  institutions  by  reason  of  the  adoption  of  too  high  a  rate  of 
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interest  on  the  postal  savings  deposits,  I  feel  that  the  rate  on  such 
postal  savings  deposits  when  first  determined  should  not  necessarily 
be  constantly  maintained  but  should  be  governed  by  some  automatic 
barometer  such  as,  for  example,  the  average  rate  of  rediscount  of  the 
Federal  reserve  banks  over  a*  given  period  of  time  or  some  other 
clearly  determined  basis  for  measuring  a  fair  rate  of  interest  based 
upon  conditions  at  various  periods.  ^ 

As  a  member  of  the  War  Loan  Association  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment in  Washington  during  most  of  the  Liberty  Loan  cam- 
paigns, I  noted  many  times  with  interest  expressions  from  savings 
and  other  banking  institutions  to  the  eflffect  that  a  rate  of  4  per  cent 
or  more  on  Liberty  bonds  or  War  Savings  Certificates,  coupled  with 
the  extensive  campaigns  of  distribution  which  were  put  behind  each 
issue,  would  operate  very  largely  to  reduce  the  savings  deposits 
throughout  the  country.  The  actual  result  was  quite  the  opposite. 
With  brief  exceptions  for  short  periods  of  time,  savings  deposits 
as  a  whole  increased  rapidly,  and  if  I  am  correct  have  continued 
to  do  so.  Such  increases  have  been  noted  despite  the  fact  that  until 
the  last  few  months  the  wage  earners  of  this  country  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  ipost  prolific  campaign  of  personal  expenditure  that 
has  ever  been  witnessed,  but  which  apparently  is  now  drawing  to  a 
close  becausci  of  realization  on  the  part  of  the  wage  earner  that 
something  must  be  set  aside  for  the  rainy  day  and  that  the  period 
of  inflated  salaries  and  earnings  can  not  continue  forever.  It  can  be 
taken  for  granted  that  there  are  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
potential  savings  depositors  in  the  United  States  who  either  through 
Ignorance  or  lack  of  confidence  have  not,  and  will  not,  deposit  their 
hoarded  funds  in  savings  institutions  operated  under  private  man- 
agement. 

The  post  office  as  an  institution  is  more  generally  known  to  all 
than  almost  anv  branch  of  the  Government,  and  therefore  it  would 
seem  entirely  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  large  number  of  new 
depositors  would  become  patrons  of  the  postal  savings  banks  and 
to  such  an  extent  represent  an  entirely  new  fund  of  savings  deposits 
which  could  not  be  reached  in  any  other  manner.  Therefore,  takinjr 
it  for  ijranted  that  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  postal  savings  deposits 
is  fairly  fixed,  I  can  see  not  the  slightest  danger  of  any  competition 
between  the  two  systems,  but  rather  a  broader  campaign  of  educa- 
tion of  the  public  at  large  and  resultant  increase  in  deposits  in  both 
the  savings  banks  and  postal  savings  institutions  as  well. 

Under  the  circumstances  I  most  heartily  concur  in  the  plan  ah 
^suggested  by  Mr.  Meyer,  and  believe  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
benefits  suggested  by  nim  will  be  realized. 

Mr.  Meyer.  You  agree  with  the  broad  proposition  that  nothinjr 
is  more  necessary  than  increased  savings,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
country  and  the  business  thereof  and  the  people? 

Mr,  Potter.  Yes:  I  think  there  can  be  no  argument  about  that 
at  all. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Do  you  know  of  any  agency  or  method  that  would  seem 
to  you  to  promise  as  quick  and  as  beneficial  results  as  the  employment 
of  the  post-office  banking  facilities  as  outlined? 

Mr.  Potter.  I  do  not,  Mr.  Meyer.  I  think  that  a  good  many 
things  have  been  tried  and  have  more  or  less  failed;  and  I  believe 
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that  this  plan   has   more   possibility   of   success   than    any   other 
method— and  for  immediate  success. 

Mr.  Meter.  Do  you  know  of  any  better  method,  so  far  as  concerns 
the  capacity  of  the  small  investor  to  grasp  the  security  and  the  con- 
venience of  the  transaction,  than  the  postal-savings  deposit  system  ? 

Mr.  Potter,  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Meter.  You  have  studied  the  problem  of  how  to  encourage 
thrift,  as  we  all  did  in  the  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes.    ' 

Mr.  Meter.  Have  you  heard  of  any  other  agency  or  instrument 
that  seemed  to  you  to  contain  as  much  promise  as  this  method? 

Mr.  Potter.  No  ;  I  have  not.    ♦ 

Mr.  Meter.  You  have  heard,  and,  as  you  have  stated,  are  familiar 
with  the  misgivings  and  fears  of  the  savings  banks.  When  the 
second  loan  was  issued  at  4  per  cent  they  were  worried? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meter.  And  when  the  rate  was  raised  to  4J  per  cent,  they  were 
naturally  more  worried,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Potter.  They  were. 

Mr.  Meter.  And  when  the  Victory  loan  at  4f  per  cent  was  put  out, 
presumably  they  were  still  more  worried  ? 

Mr,  Potter.  Well,  I  think  by  that  time  they  had  sort  of  gotten 
away  from  that  idea  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  Meter.  So  you  do  not  anticipate  that  the  more  intelligent  sav- 
ings bank  people  would  be  worried  by  the  payment  of  a  reasonable 
rate  of  interest  in  the  postal  system  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Meter.  Or  by  the  expansion  of  the  system  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  I  do  not. 

Mr,  Meter.  You  think,  at  least,  that  thev  have  no  justification  for 
such  worry,  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  I  feel  very  sure  about  that. 

Mr.  Meter.  You  are  familiar  with  all  the  suggestions  with  re- 
gard to  blue-skv  legislation  in  the  States  and  tlie  laws  that  have 
been  passed  and  suggestions  that  have  been  made  for  •Federal  con- 
sideration of  the  regulation  of  security  issues,  to  prevent  swindling 
by  fake  promotions,  and  to  protect  the  small  people — you  have  ob- 
served all  that  for  years,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  Not  in  detail,  but  the  general  principles  I  have. 

Mr.  Meter.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Investment  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation of  America  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meter.  And  that  association  has  considered  that  problem, 
among  others,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes ;  very  seriously ;  and  I  know  something  of  what 
they  have  done. 

Afr.  Meter.  Well,  have  they  found  the  answer? 

Mr.  Potter.  They  think  they  have. 

Mr.  Meter.  And  has  it  been  put  into  practice? 

Mr.  PorrER.  No ;  because  only  the  Congress  can  put  it  into  prac- 
tice.   It  is  Federal  regulation  which  they  propose. 

Mr.  Meter.  And  it  is  designed  to  be  punitive — to  be  used  as  a  sort 
>f  police  power  over  issues? 
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Mr.  Potter.  I  do  not  think  I  would  care  to  go  into  that.  Mr. 
Meyer,  except  to  say  that  it  is  more  or  less  on  the  general  basis  that 
if  there  is  any  cause  for  suspicion  about  any  operation  that  is  being 
carried  on  it  is  proposed  that  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  or  some  one  in  Washington,  shall  have  sufficient 
power  to  summon  the  supposedly  guilty  party  before  him  and  have 
him  furnish  evidence  to  show  that  he  is  conducting  a  legitimate  busi- 
ness, and,  if  not,  absolutely  run  him  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Meyer,  You  recognize,  for  instance,  that  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Ponzi  he  had  $14,000,000  before  anybody  awoke  to  the  fact  ? 

Mr.  Potter,  Oh,  surely. 

Mr.  Meyer.  And  how  would  you  lueet  that  by  such  regulation? 

Mr.  Potter.  Well,  I  think  there  are  some  situations  that  we  never 
can  meet. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Exactly ;  but  do  you  not  think  that  if  we  offer  the 
peoj^le  a  way  of  protecting  themselves  a  vast  amount  of  money  will 
be  saved  which  could  not  be  saved  even  by  the  measures  that  the  In- 
vestment Bankers'  Association  has  advocated? 

Mr.  Potter.  Oh,  entirely  so;  there  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Meyer.  In  other  words,  the  Government  would  not  be  justi- 
fied in  its  inability  to  protect  the  smaller  investor  by  punitive  meas- 
ures, when  by  offering  them  the  opportunity  of  postal  deposits  it 
can  afford  a  positive  protection  instead  of  a  punitive  protection? 

Mr.  Potter.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  To  which  everj^  man  can  be  educated  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes.  I  would  rather  that  there  be  no  reference  ap- 
pear in  the  record  with  respect  to  the  suggestion  made  by  the  invest- 
ment bankers  of  Federal  legislation  in  respect  to  the  blue-sky  laws, 
because  that  is  something  that  they  are  working  on  now. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Would  vou  like  to  have  that  stricken  from  the  record? 

Mr.  Potter.  I  would  rather  have  it  so ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  may  do  that  when  you  revise  your  tes- 
timony. Mr.  Potter,  a  great  number  of  Liberty  bonds  have  changed 
hands  since  they  were  issued,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  .Yes,  indeed ;  lots  of  them. 

The  Chairman.-  Who  have  been  the  sellers,  in  the  main,  of  the 
Liberty  bonds — the  banks  or  private  holders? 

Mr.  Potter.  Well,  from  the  standpoint  of  volume,  I  think  large 
corporations  have  been  the  main  sellers,  due  very  largely  to  pressure 
brought  to  bear  by  banking  institutions  throughout  the  country  tf> 
force  them  to  liquidate  their  loans  by  refusing  to  renew  them,  and 
thereby  forcing  a  sale  of  Liberty  bonds,  which  in  a  good  many  case? 
they  piay  not  have  entirely  paid  for. 

Mr.  Meyer.  On  the  other  hand,  large  corporations  have  also  been 
large  buyers  of  Liberty  bonds,  in  many  cases,  like  savings  banks  and 
insurance  companies? 

Mr.  Potter.  I  think  I  should  probably  have  said  industrial  or 
business  corporations  as  distinguished  from  banking  corporations. 
Yes ;  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Have  many  small  holders  disposed  of  their  Lib- 
erty bonds  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes ;  I  think  quite  a  number  have.  I  think  this  era 
of  expenditures  has  been  the  result  of  using  the  fifty-dollar  bond 
more  or  less  as  a  fifty-dollar  bill,  and  in  the  beginning — I  do  not 
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think  it  exists  as  much  to-day — the  swindler  buying  Liberty  bonds 
at  $26  for  a  $50  bond,  either  buying  tliem  at  about  half  what  they 
were  worth  in  the  market  or  giving  for  them  something  worthless  in 
exchange. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  offering  thejn  some  sort  of  bond 
with  gold  type  on  it,  apparently  of  great  promise? 
Mr.  Potter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  made  some  inquiry  into  that  Doint  that  you  are  ask- 
ing about,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  until  the  end  of  May  all  the  indications 
pointed  to  continuous  heavy  sales  by  small  owners,  and  that  was  best 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a  constant  transfer  of  $50  and 
$100  bonds '^into  bonds  of  $500  and  $1,000  throughout  the  country  at 
all  of  the  transfer  offices.  To  give  you  another  illustration,  a  bank 
in  Los  Angeles  that  makes  a  specialty  of  trading  in  (government 
bonds,  and  which  handles  very  large  amounts  for  that  community, 
told  me  that  they  were  buying  Liberty  bonds  last  spring  af  the  rate 
of  $50,000  a  day  on  balance,  but  that  that  was  the  result  of  sales 
from  small  people  of  $50,000  a  day  and  the  purchase  by  larger  in- 
vestors of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  day — not  very  large  in- 
vestors, but  investors  of  $5,000  and  $10,000  al  a  time;  whereas  the 
sales  of  $50,0(X)  a  day  would  be  from  owners  of  bonds  in  the  denomi- 
nation of  $50  and  $100.  I  think  there  has  been  no  change  from  the 
condition  where  the  small  holders,  who  bought  them  on  subscription 
at  the  time  of  the  various  issues,  have  been  steady  sellers.  It  may  be 
that  their  sales  has  been  greater  or  less  at  a  given  time,  but  there 
has  been  a  steady  flow  of  small  bonds  from  the  small  holders.  You 
agree  on  that,  Mr.  Potter  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes;  I  do.  Of  course,  Mr.  Meyer,  you  are  in  a  very 
much  better  position  to  know  about  that  than  anyone  else. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  men 
of  moderate  means,  who  usually  deposit  their  savings  in  savings 
banks,  to  withdraw  their  savings  and  buy   Liberty  bonds  at  the 
present  low  price  because  of  the  increased  interest  ? 
Mr.  Potter.  I  do  not  believe  there  has  been  much  of  that ;  no. 
The  Chairman.  I  have  a  notion  that  the  small  holders — ^the  men 
who  bought  bonds  from  their  small  savings — have  felt  rather  bitter 
about  the  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  their  bonds. 
Mr.  Potter.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  gotten  rid  of  them  in  desperation,  as 
it  were. 
Mr.  Potter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Mr.  Potter,  you  remember  that  the  big  decline  in 
(fovemment  securities  generally  began  in  November,  1919,  and  from 
that  time  they  declined  quite  sharply  until  late  in  the  spring,  and 
during  that  period  the  rate  on  Treasury  certificates  was  advanced 
from  4  per  cent  in  September,  for  six  months'  certificates,  and  4J 
per  cent  for  one-year  certificates. 
Mr.  Potter.  Yes. 

^Ir.  Meyer.  lentil  now  the  price  being  paid  by  the  Government 
j.s  5?  per  cent  for  six  months,  and  6  per  cent  for  one  year. 
Mr.  Potter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Of  course,  to  a  certain  extent,  both  the  Liberty  bonds 
and  the  certificates  were  influenced  by  the  same  causes,  but  do  you 
nr>t  think  that  if  there  had  been  no  Treasury  certificates  at  all,  and 
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the  Liberty  bond  market  had  been  merely  subject  to  the  general 
financial  conditions,  the  decline  in  Liberties  would  not  have  been 
anyways  near  as  steep  or  as  great  as  it  was?  In  other  words,  with 
the  elimination  of  the  Treasury  certificate,  and  the  constant  bor- 
rowing at  6  per  cent,  with  tax  exemptions,  you  have  a  depressinjr 
factor  on  the  Liberty  bond  market,  which,  as  long  as  there  is  no 
prospect  of  a  change  in  the  Treasury  certificate,  the  situation  will 
continue  to  depress  the  Libeity  bond ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  I  think  undouBtedly  it  is.  I  think  it  is  right  for  two 
reasons:  That  the  high  rate  on  the  Treasury  certificates  forces  a 
higher  rate  on  commercial  loans  or  collateral  loans  with  Liberties 
back  of  them.  Otheinvise,  the  bankg  who  rediscount  will  rediscount 
at  a  loss  instead  of  at  a  profit;  and,  in  the  second  place,  if  there 
had  been  no  Treasury  certificates,  there  would  have  been  released 
that  much  banking  capital  to  carry  the  Liberty  bonds. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Do  you  know  of  any  way  to  reduce  the  Treasury  cer- 
tificates radically,  except  bv  getting  a  large  fund  in  another  direc- 
tion? 

Mr.  Potter.  No  other  Way,  except  increased  taxes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Do  you  believe  that  the  excess-profits  taxes  and  the 
income  taxes  for  this  year,  knowing  what  you  do  of  business  condi- 
tions generally,  will  produce  as  much  revenue  as  they  did' last  year^ 
I  mean,  do  you  think  that  the  income  taxes  payable  on  this  year's 
profits  and  business  will  be  as  much  as  the  income  taxes  which  are 
being  received  this  year  on  last  year's  profits  and  business  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  I  should  say  they  will  be  materially  less. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Materially  less? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes, 

Mr.  Meyer.  And  if  our  revenue  from  that  source  be  reduced  our 
Treasury  certificate  issues  will  not  only  not  be  reduced  but  they  will 
increase,  because  there  is  a  large  amount  of  funds  that  have  been  re- 
ceived in  the  last  year  on  salvage,  which  will  not  be  received  next 
year. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Potter,  do  you  think  that  the  excess-profits 
taxes  and  the  high  surtaxes  have  affected  the  price  of  Government* 
State,  and  municipal  securities? 

Mr.  Potter.  I  think  very  decidedly,  in  a  more  or  less  indirect  way. 
I  think  they  have  increased  the  cost  of  living,  and  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  means  an  increase  in  the  price  of  money,  and,  therefore, 
an  increase  m  the  rate  on  investments. 

Mr.  Meyer.  And  any  increase  in  the  price  of  money  means  a  re- 
action again  on  the  increased  cost  of  living? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes ;  absolutely ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
about  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  think,  of  course,  too,  that  they  have  increased 
the  rate  of  interest  materially  on  securities  that  are  taxable? 

Mr.  Potter.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Very  much  more,  of  course,  than  they  have  on 
the  nontaxable? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes,  indeed ;  there  is  no  question  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  that  the  repeal  of  the  excess-profits 
taxes  and  a  modification  of  the  surtaxes  would  tend  to  help  the 
financial  situation? 
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Mr.  Potter.  I  think  it  would  be  the  greatest  stimulus  to  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  anything  that  could  possibly  happen,  provided  they 
find  an  equitable  substitute. 

Mr.  Meter.  From  a  revenue  point  of  view  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  for  a  substitute, 
Mr.  Potter? 

Mr.  Potter.  No;  but  I  have  read  with  interest  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions, such  as  an  expenditure  tax,  a  sales  tax,  and  I  think  they  all 
sound  as  if  they  have  some  good  points,  but  that  is  something  that  I 
have  not  gone  into  in  detatiland  therefore  would  not  care  to  express 
a  definite  opinion  upon. 

The  Chairman,  But  you  are  quite  convinced  that  Mr.  Meyer's 
scheme  of  encouraging  savings  in  the  Postal  System  will  be  most 
helpful  in  many  ways  to  the  nnancial  situation? 

Mr.  Potter.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  argument  ab«ut  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  settled  thing  in  your  mind? 

Mr.  Potter.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Meter.  I  have  nothing  further  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Potter,  for 
coming  here. 

Mr.  Potter.  You  are  entirely  welcome,  Senator. 

(Whereupon,  at  11.55  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  again 
in  the  same  place  on  Monday,  September  27,  1920,  at  10.30  oVjo<*k 
a.  m.) 
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MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27,  1920. 

United  States  Senate, 
SpEciAii  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Production, 

New  York  City, 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjourrnnent.  in  the  conference 
room,  sixteenth  floor,  Engineering  Societies  Building,  29  West 
Thirtv-ninth  Street,  at  lO.iBO  o'clock  a.  m.,  Senator  William  M. 
Calder  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Calder  (chairman),  also  Messrs.  Franklin  T. 
Miller  and  Eugene  Meyer,  jr.,  assistants  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Ingalls  Kimball  was  quoted  in  the 
newspapers  as  being  opposed  to  the  recommendation  I  made  to  the 
committee ;  and,  in  line  with  my  communication  to  you  when  I  stated 
that  I  would  arrange  for  different  points  of  view — ^those  opposed  to 
my  recommendation  as  well  as  those  favoring  it — I  thought  that  since 
Mr.  Kimball  was  so  prominently  quoted  as  opposed  to  it,  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  have  him  appear  here  to  present  his  views,  and  he  has 
kindly  consented  to  come  here  this  morning,  and  I  assume  he  is  pre- 
j)ared*  to  present  his  reasons  why  the  plan  is  disadvantageous,  in  his 
opinion,  and  also  any  other  matter  that  your  committee  would  like 
to  hear  from  him. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Kimball. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  INGALLS  KIMBALL,  PBESIDENT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL THBIFT  BOND  CORPORATION,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kimball,  would  you  prefer  to  make  a  state- 
ment of  your  opinion  of  Mr.  Meyer's  suggestion,  or  would  you  prefer 
to  have  us  ask  you  questions?  1  think,  perhaps,  it  would  be  best  if 
you  would  state  just  what  you  think  about  it,  and  then  we  will  dis- 
cuss it  later. 

Mr.  Kimball.  Senator,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  state  brieflv  some 
facts  which  my  investigation  of  the  whole  subject  of  thrift  have 
l)rought  to  my  knowledge — facts  which  are  public  property  but 
which  have,  perhaps,  not  been  gathered  together  before.  In  so  far 
as  any  facts  which  I  may  state  may  appear  to  be  in  opposition  to 
the  recommendation  made  by  Mr.  Meyer,  I  have  only  to  say  that 
anvthing  which  can  operate  to  increase  saving  not  only  among  in- 
dustrial classes  but  among  the  classes  above  the  industrial  classes,  in . 
point  of  income — men  with  incomes  of  from,  perhaps,  $3,000  to  $25,- 
000  a  year,  who  are  notoriously  unthrifty  in  this  country — would  be 
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of  great  advantage.  Therefore,  while  the  facts  that  I  will  quote  anil 
the  figures  that  I  will  present  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Mr.  Meyer*? 
way  of  going  about  it  might  not  be  as  successful  as  he  and,  indeed* 
we  all  hope  it  might  be,  the  end  that  Mr.  Meyer  is  seeking  is  precisely 
the  same  end  that  we  are  all  seeking. 

My  main  point  will  be  that  I  believe  that  thrift  has  ceased  to  be  a 
social  question ;  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  welfare  work ;  it  has 
ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  philanthropy ;  it  has  become,  because  of  the 
cutting  down  of  available  investment  funds  by  taxation  both  before 
and  after  distribution,  a  business  matter,  and  it  should,  it  seems  to  me. 
be  treated  as  a  business  matter.  Men  have  in  the  past  objected  to 
undertaking  to  make  money  out  of  savings  plans  because  they  thought 
they  ought  to  devote  themselves  to  savings  enterprises  as  a  matter  of 
philanthropy,  and  the  result  of  that  has  been  extremely  unfortunate, 
to  say  the  least,  because  it  is  a  demonstrated  fact  that  enterprises 
which  are  based  solely  on  philanthropic  motives,  no  matter  how 
effectively  they  may  be  carried  on^  are  never  anything  like  as  effec- 
tively carried  on  as  enterprises  which  are  based  on  economic  motives. 
I  have  put  together  a  statement  which  is  far  too  long  to  read,  but 
which  carries  a  good  many  figures  which  I  think  the  committee  might 
possibly  like  to  study  at  their  leisure,  and  I  shall  leave  with  you  a 
number  of  copies  of  this  memorandum,  which  is  not  as  complete  or 
does  not  pretend  to  be  as  complete  *as  I  would  like  to  have  itj  and  is 
not  as  well  put  together  as  it  would  have  been  had  I  perhaps  had 
longer  time  for  preparation  for  this  particular  meeting;  but  mean- 
while I  will  go  over  the  main  heads,  chiefly  for  the  purpQse  of  bring- 
ing the  thing  to  a  point  at  which  you  will  find  it  perhaps  easier  to  ask 
questions. 

As  I  understand  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Meyer,  it  is  that  the  interest 
rate  on  postal  savings  deposits  be  increased  to  4  per  cent,  and  that  all 
post  offices  be  made  substations  for  purposes  of  accepting  deposits. 
He  says,  farther,  as  I  understand  it,  that  such  a  change  as  this  in  the 
Postal  Savings  System  would  produce  within  a  year  10,000,000  new 
depositors,  with  total  deposits  of  two  and  one-half  billion  dollars. 

It  seemed  to  me  worth  while  to  consider,  first,  to  what  extent  the 
interest  rate  affects  the  small  saver.  I  think  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
notable  points  about  the  whole  Postal  Savings  System  as  it  stands  is 
its  very  great  success  at  a  2-cent  rate,  with  the  most  onerous  limita- 
tions. For  instance,  a  man  may  only  deposit  $100  in  any  one  month, 
and  he  may  only  deposit  $1,000  in  any  year,  although  I  believe  the 
trustees  have  it  in  their  power  to  accept  another  thousand  dollars 
without  interest. 

Mr.  Meyer.  May  I  interrupt  you,  Mr.  Kimball,  to  say  that  the  limit 
is  now  $2,500? 

Mr.  KiMBAix.  It  is  now  $2,500? 

Mr.  Meter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kimball.  I  have  been  unable  to  get  the  most  recent  informa- 
tion, although  I  have  written  to  Washington  asking  for  it. 

Mr.  Meter.  Mr.  Fullaway,  formerly  assistant  to  the  Director  of 
Postal  Savings,  testified  that  the  limit  is  now  $2,500. 

Mr.  Kimball.  That  must  have  induced  a  very  large  increase  of  de- 
posits, because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  limit  was  raised  from 
$500  to  a  thousand  dollars  there  was  an  immediate  inflow  of  deposits 
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Moreover,  there  are  endless  instances  quoted  in  the  reports  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  indicating  that  people  have  brought  larger  sums 
to  deposit  and  have  been  turned  away  and  have  declined  to  deposit 
anything. 

But  to  return  to  the  point  of  the  interest  rate,  the  postal  savings 
banks,  with  2  per  cent  interest,  have  been  more  successful  in  in- 
creasing their  deposits  than  any  other  series  of  savings  banks  in  the 
country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  general  increase  in  deposits  in  the 
savings  banks  has  been  very  considerably  less  every  year  than  the 
amount  of  interest  paid  by  the  savings  banks;  as,  for  example,  last 
year  the  Connecticut  savings  banks  paid  about  4  per  cent,  on  an  aver- 
age, while  the  increase  in  deposits  for  the  year  was  less  than  1  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  it  was  3  per  cent  less  than  it  would  have 
been  had  the  interest  merely  been  credited,  and  no  deposits  or  with- 
drawals taken  place. 

The  Chairman.  So.  that  the  interest  credited  to  the  savings  ac- 
counts in  Connecticut  was  four  times  the  total  increase  in  deposits  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  not  at  all  exceptional,  if  I  may 
say  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  that  New  York  State  would  show 
the  same  or  worse,  and  so  would  almost  every  series  of  savings  banks, 
although  individual  exceptions  may  be  noted. 

The  CHAiR3f  AN.  You  refer  to  the  calendar  year  1919,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  The  current  report — I  think  it  came  out  in  October, 
11)19,  so  that  would  be  prior  to  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  savings  banks' 
deposits  had  increased  a  great  deal  last  year. 

Mr.  Kimball.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  there  may  have  been  a  subse- 
quent report. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kimball.  That  is  very  exceptional,  and,  of  course  there  are 
other  exceptional  cases.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  latest  figures  I  have 
on  the  postal  savings  banks,  which,  unfortunately,  are  not  very  re- 
cent— it  is  very  difficult  to  get  recent  information — show  for  the  first 
time  a  falling  off,  which  the  gentleman  who  wrote  to  me  from  Wash- 
ington accounted  for  by  the  large  withdrawals  for  the  purchase  of 
foreign  exchange;  but  as  a  matter  of  regular  going,  for  many  years 
the  savings  banks  have  not  increased  by  the  amount  of  their  interest 
rate. 

The  Chairman.  1  know  that  in  Brooklyn  our  postal  savings  banks' 
deposits  materially  increased.  I  have  not  the  exact  figures,  but  I  will 
venture  the  statement  that  our  mutual  savings  banks  deposits  in 
Brooklyn  increased  ten  times  the  amount  of  the  postal  savings  banks. 

Mr.  Kimball.  Sometimes,  in  individual  cases,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  percentage  of  increase. 
I  rather  guess  our  postal  savinj^s  bank  deposits  in  Brooklyn  are 
around  fifteen  or  eighteen  million  dollars.  Our  mutual  savings 
bank  deposits  and  all  our  banks  in  Brooklyn,  I  think  it  is  safe  to 

y,  would  total  $300,000,000. 

Mr.  Kimball.  Oh,  yes,  I  think  so,  without  a  doubt.    In  the  case 
Df  two  banks  down  town  within  200  yards  of  each  other  one  of  them 
fcent  ahead  last  month  over  a  million  dollars  and  the  other  went 
Behind  last  month  over  a  million  dollars. 
[  The  Chairman.  Those  are  savings  banks? 
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Mr.  Kimball.  Yes;  those  things  happen;  but  as  a  general  pro}K>- 
sition,  in  all  the  States — Massachusetts,  Xew  York,  Connecticut. 
Ohio,  and  other  States  with  which  I  am  familiar — ^the  saWngs  bank 
deposits  have  not  advanced  as  much  as  the  interest  increment  would 
have  advanced  them,  which  is  a  deplorable  condition.  In  the  face  of 
all  of  this,  the  postal  savings  banks,  as  a  general  proposition,  have 
gone  ahead  very  rapidly  at  a  2  per,  cent  rate.  Moreover,  the  places 
where  the  postal  savings  banks  have  been  most  successful  have  V>een 
in  the  large  cities,  in  which  mutual  savings  banks  are  most  numer- 
ous— mutual  and  other  savings  banks.  In  Xew  York  City.  fi>r 
example 

Mr.  Meyer  (interposing).  May  I  just  ask  you  a  question  here? 

Mr.  Kimball.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Meyer.  That  indicates,  does  it  not,  to  your  mind  that  there  i> 
a  very  large  population  that  is  desirous  of  depositing  its  money  with 
the  (iovernment  for  safety  above  all  things,  even  where  there  are 
mutual  and  stock  savings  bank  facilities? 

Mr.  Kimball.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  applies  to  most  of  the  large  cities? 

Mr.  Kimball.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  So  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  these  other  savini:>. 
bank  facilities,  your  own  figures  and  your  statement  would  indicai' 
that  there  are  large  numbers  of  the  people  who  do  not  know  enough 
about  banks  or  who  do  not  want  to  go  to  banks,  but  who  do  under- 
stand postal  savings  and  who  desire  to  put  their  money  with  th- 
Government  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  There  is  no  question  to  my  mind  as  to  the  full  truti. 
of  all  those  statements.  I  was  going  to  say,  however,  that  the  mt>-t 
notable  successes  in  the  postal  savings  banks  have  been  in  the  lar^j- 
cities,  where  the  interest  rate  paid  by  the  mutual  and  other  savinu- 
banks  is  double  or  more  than  double  that  allowed  by  the  postal  banV 
which  would  indicate,  as  Mr.  Meyer  says,  that  they  have  faith  in  th* 
Government,  and  that  they  like  the  facility — no,  "  facility ''  is  not  tht 
word,  rather,  lack  of  embarrassment  in  dealing  with  an  establishmeni 
like  the  post  office,  which  is  a  democratic,  easy  place  to  go  to. 

Mr.  Meyer.  You  draw  a  distinction,  then,  between  a  bank  which 
embarrasses  these  people  of  humble  means  and  strikes  them  as  some- 
thing that  is  a  little  bit  outside  of  their  sphere  of  life,  and  one  when? 
they  feel  more  at  home,  such  as  a  postal-savings  bank? 

Mr.  Kimball.  There  is  no  question  to  my  mind  about  that. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Kimball.  There  are  a  great  many  people  who  are  afraid  to 
go  into  a  savings  bank ;  they  are  embarrassed. 

Mr.  Meyer.  They  perhaps  feel  that  they  are  not  wanted,  in  sonn» 
cases. 

Mr.  Kimball.  In  some  cases,  unfortunately,  that  is  almost  true. 
The  treatment  of  savings-bank  depositors  bv  bank  employees  is  m.^ 
all  that  it  might  be,  although  the  savings  banks  are  performing  a  very 
great  and  valuable  function,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as 
disparaging  in  any  way  any  of  the  things  that  the  savings  banks  arv 
doing.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  they  might  ^i" 
a  very  j?reat  deal  more  than  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  Meyer.  May  I  ask  the  chairman  a  question? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  certainly. 
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Mr.  Meyer.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Kimball  has  a  very  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  this  subject,  and  while  I  would  prefer  to  let  him  make 
his  statement  and  to  ask  questions  later,  I  am  afraid  that  it  would  be 
yjerhaps  at  the  risk  of  losing  the  thread  of  thought  if  I  were  not 
j)ermitted  to  ask  a  few  questions  as  he  goes  along,  and  I  would  like 
to  know  if  Mr.  Kimball  would  mind  if  I  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  Not  the  least  in  the  world,  sir. 

]Mr.  Meter.  Of  course,  I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt  the  trend  of 
your  thought  or  the  continuity  of  your  presentation,  but  I  have  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Lewis,  the  head  of  the  war-loan  organization,  the 
savings  division  of  the  Treasury,  and,  as  you  may  have  noticed  in  the 
papei^,  he  said  he  thought  that  the  war-savings  stamps,  which  pay 
4  per  cent,  compounded  quarterly,  if  I  remember  aright,  and  the 
other  Government  savings  issues,  such  as  Treasury  saving  certifi- 
cates, which  pay  the  same  rate,  furnish  an  adequate  and  a  satisfac- 
tory means  for  the  people  to  invest  in  Government  securities  as  sav- 
ings. I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  think  it  is  fair  that  the  postal- 
savings  depositor,  who  is  perhaps  a  little  less  educated  in  financial 
matters,  should  be  given  only  2  per  cent,  while  other  people  who  buy 
stamps  and  Treasury  certificates,  and  who  understand  how  to  do  it, 
and  are  not  afraid  of  losing  them,  get  4  per  cent? 

In  other  words,  the  Government  is  now  paying  4  per  cent  to  one 
class  of  savers  and  only  2  per  cent  to  another  class  of  savers.  I  will 
omit  entirely  the  further  fact  that  the  Government  is  borrowing 
money  from  banks  on  a  large  scale  at  6  per  cent,  and  will  confine 
myself,  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  to  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  now  paying  4  per  cent  on  savings  in  the  form  of  war- 
savings  certificates  and  Treasury  savings  certificates.  Now,  as  a 
matter  of  justice  and  decency,  is  the  Government  justified  in  making 
a  discrimination  against  the  more  humble  savers  in  the  rate  of 
interest  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  As  a  matter  of  justice,  there  can  be  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  that  they  should  continue  to 
pay  a  rate  of  2  per  cent,  fixed  10  years  ago,  under  entirely  different 
conditions  of  the  money  market,  and  under  entirely  different  general 
financial  conditions? 

Mr.  Kimball.  Unfortunately,  the  question  of  fairness  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind  can  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  sole  question. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  the  sole  question  and  I  am  not 
seeking  to  determine  the  whole  thing  on  that  point,  but,  considering 
that  point,  is  it  fair? 

Mr.  Kimball.  Clearly  not. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Then,  you  think  that  some  increase  in  the  interest  rate 
is  only  a  matter  of  fairness  and  should  be  authorized  by  law,  because 
the  2  per  cent  is  now  fixed  by  law  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  I  think  other  considerations,  beyond  that  of  either 
immediate  expediency  or  of  fairness,  as  compared  with  people  who 
are  lending  to  the  (jlovernment  on  other  types  of  security,  would 
enter,  and  I  should  hesitate  to  appear  to  advocate,  for  any  reason 
whatever,  any  change  in  the  postal-savings  rate  that  was  not  to  be  a 
permanent  and  a  final  change.  I  think  variation  is  one  of  the  things 
that  is  to  be  avoided  most  particularly. 
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Mr.  Meyer.  Do  you  think  that  2  per  cent  is  the  proper  rate  perma- 
nently— and  when  I  say  "  permanently,"  anything  that  we  might 
mention  as  permanent  would,  of  course,  be  subject  to  change  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Can  you  not  imagine  that  there  are  a  great  many 
people  who  deposit  in  postal-savings  banks  and  who  only  get  2  per 
cent,  and  who  are  buraened,  as  you^  have  mentioned,  with  onerous 
conditions  in  the  way  of  regulations,  and  who  perhaps  know  that  the 
Government  is  paying  6  per  cent  on  its  Treasury  certificates  and  4 
per  cent  on  its  war  savings  stamps  and  Treasury  saving  certificates — ^I 
say,  can  you  not  imagine  that  a  good  many  of  these  565,000  depos- 
itors, which  they  now  have,  might  consider  it  unfair  that  they  are 
only  getting  2  per  cent  on  that  particular  form  of  security  with 
which  they  happen  to  be  in  touch,  and  do  you  think  that  there  is 
anything  more  important  than  that  the  Government  should  have  its 
citizens  feel  that  they  are  being  treated  fairly  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Kimball.  I  agree  fully  with  that. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a  disturbing  thing  to  have  a 
large  number  of  the  people  feel  that  the  Government  is  unfair  to 
them? 

Mr.  Kimball.  Unquestionably,  Mr.  Meyer ;  but  I  should,  none  the 
less,  hesitate  to  say  what  I  consider  the  proper  rate  for  postal-savings 
deposits. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Mr.  Kimball,  may  I  just  say  this,  that  you  stated  in 
the  beginning  that  I  had  said  that  4  per  cent  should  be  paid.  I  should 
recommend  4  per  cent,  but  I  stated,  as  you  will  remember,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  considered  that  a  subject  for  consideration  and  investi- 
gation. I  still  think  that  4  per  cent  is  the  right  rate,  and  I  would 
recommend  it,  but  I  also  still  consider  that  a  matter  for  considera- 
tion and  investigation.  Nevertheless,  I  am  sure  that  you  agree  with 
me  that  2  per  cent  is  not  the  right  rate,  and  that  it  should  be  increased. 

Mr.  Kimball.  One  reason  for  a  low  rate  on  postal  savings  deposit.s 
is  that  it  keeps  the  postal  savings  banks  fron  contention  with  other 
savings  institutions.  I  believe  the  rate  was  arrived  at  because  nobody 
believed  that  enough  money  would  be  deposited  in  the  Postal  Sav- 
ings System  at  any  such  rate  as  that  to  affect  unfavorably  any  exist- 
ing banking  institutions. 

Mr.  Meyer.  What  was  the  current  rate  of  interest  on  investments 
suitable  for  savings  institutions  10  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  That  is  a  matter  that  I  think  your  information  on 
is  so  much  more  extensive  than  mine,  Mr.  Meyer,  that  I  should  hesi- 
tate to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Well,  you  are  of  course  aware  that  the  rate  of  income 
on  investments  which  savings  banks  and  savings  institutions  are  per- 
mitted to  buy  has  advanced  very  materially — perhaps  from  50  to  75 
per  cent? 

Mr.  Kimball.  Very  true,  and  that  is  always  true  in  periods  of 
inflation. 

Mr.  Meyer.  And  if  2  per  cent  was  proper  and  fair  10  years  ago  it 
certainly  can  not  be  fair  now,  in  the  light  of  that  advance  m  the  inter- 
est rates  on  other  securities  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  Of  course,  I  do  not  think  that  the  postal  savings 
rate  of  interest  should  be  anything  that  would  be  in  any  sense  a  com- 
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petitive  rate  of  interest.  I  think  there  are  a  great  many  injustices, 
lowever,  in  the  postal  system. 

Mr.  Meter.  It  could  be  raised  above  2  per  cent  without  becoming 
I  competitive  rate,  could  it  not  ?  If  2  per  cent  was  noncompetitive 
10  years  ago,  when  the  income  from  savmgs  banks'  investments  was, 
)erhaps,  a  great  deal  lower — was,  in  fact,  a  great  deal  lower — the 
savings  banks  would  certainly  be  able  to  get  a  very  much  larger 
■eturn  on  their  investments  made  during  the  past  few  years  and  at 
)resent? 

Mr.  EliMBAix.  That  is  true,  but  the  savings  banks,  with  the  increase 
n  the  rate,  which  has  been  caused  by  the  present  period  of  inflation 
nd  which  always  goes  hand  in  hand  with  inflation — the  savings 
lanks  have  also  lost  very  largely  in  their  surpluses  on  account  of 
epreciation  of  the  market  value  of  their  holdings,  which  can  not 
e  avoided. 

Mr,  Meter.  We  understand  that,  of  course. 

Mr.  KiMBALX.  Whether  it  should  be  2  per  cent  or  2^  per  cent,  or 
ossibly  even  3  per  cent,  I  should  be  much  more  strongly  inclined  to 
)ok  to  the  experience  of  postal  savings  banks  in  other  f*ountries  than 
)  undertake  to  work  it  out  on  a  basis  of  a  competitive  money  rate. 
Tiere  is  no  question  but  that  the  machinery  of  the  postal  savings 
vstem  is  so  huge  that  the  smallest  change  would  make  a  very  great 
ifference,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  almost  any  change,  even 
pward,  would  work  a  very  great — well,  "  hardship  "  is  not  the  word, 
ut  it  would  upset  the  people  very  much  f  and  certainly  if  a  higher 
ite  were  fixed  it  should  be  fixed  with  the  idea  of  being  as  nearly  as 
ossible  permanent.  In  so  far  as  the  wage  earner  who  deposits  in 
le  postal  savings  bank  is  interested  at  all  in  the  interest  rate — which 
think  he  is  not  very  much — ^he  will  not  be  unhappy  about  the  higher 
tes  paid  by  the  Government  in  other  directions  unless  he  is  familiar 
ith  them,  and  if  he  is  familiar  with  them,  then  they  are  perfectly 
mailable  to  him ;  and,  as  I  understand  it,  they  are  available  even 
rough  the  post  office. 

Mr.  Meter.  But  the  higher  rate  is  not  available  in  the  form  which 
!  likes — ^that  of  a  postal  savings  deposit. 
Mr.  Kimball.  Exactly. 

3Ir.  Meter.  He  has  got  to  take  certificates,  which  he  has  no  safe 
fice  to  keep  and  of  which  he  may  be  robbed.  I  heard  of  an  instance 
is  week  where  a  man  of  small  means  had  his  savings  in  his  tnmk 

his  little  place,  and  the  place  burned  ond  his  saving  were  burned 
th  it.    They  are  afraid  of  that.    Now,  a  postal-savmgs  deposit  is 
severable  even  if  the  certificate  is  lost  or  if  it  is  burned  or  stolen. 
Mr.  Kimball.  And  so,  I  understand  it,  is  the  war-savings  certifi- 
:e,  if  it  is  re^tered. 
Mr.  Meter,   les. 

Vlr.  Kimball.  And  I  understand  that  the  present  war-savings  cer- 
otite  is  only  issued  in  registered  form — not  the  $5  stamp,  but  the 
ler  one.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  I  think  we  are  perhaps 
ting  a  little  bit  away  from  the  subject,  which  was  a  consideration 

the  effect  on  deposits  of  an  increase  in  the  rate,  rather  than  a 

tter  of  justice  as  between  the  Government  and  its — shall  I  say 

istomers"? 

k'lr.  Meter.  I  do  not  know  that  the  discussion  was  restricted  to  the 

-ct  of  an  increase  in  the  rate. 
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Mr.  Kjmball.  I  am  perfectly  willing  tc  express  an  opinion,  except 
that  I  am  afraid  that  my  opinion  is  not  of  much  value.  Shall  I  pro- 
ceed? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Kimball.  The  experience  in  England  during  the  war,  siinv 
which  England  has  been  selling  a  war-savings  certificate  some- 
what like  our  own  savings  document,  which  paid  5  J  per  cent,  roughly, 
and  which  is  casliable  at  any  time,  indicates  that  the  postal  saviriirs 
there,  which  paid  2J  per  cent,  have  not  lost  but  have  very  largiW 
gained  during  this  period.  There  is  a  very  interesting  case  of  the 
fact  that  all  first  effort  helps  every  thrift  enterprise.  Activitiy  on 
the  part  of  one  type  of  savings  plan  immediately  stirs  up  activiiy 
in  all  the  otlier  savings  plans  that  are  recognized  in  the  community. 
If  the  savings  banks  get  very  active  the  building  and  loan  ass<Kiii- 
tions  benefit  thereby. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Then,  you  agree  with  me  that  an  active  campaign  i'> 
promote  thrift  in  the  Postal  Savings  System  of  the  United  State- 
would  promote  thrift  in  every  other  business  and  activity  which 
depends  upon  thrift? 

Mr.  Kimball.  Without  the  smallest  possible  question. 

Mr.  Meyer.  So  it  would  be  difficult  to  see  what  injury  could  couie 
to  the  existing  institutions  from  such  a  campaign  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  I  fail  to  see  any  direction  in  which  added  activii} 
on  the  part  of  the  Postal  Savings  System  could  work  any  injun 
to  any  interest, 

Mr.  Meyer.  Now,  then,  do  you  know  of  any  agency  with  wliiu 
the  mass  of  the  people  of  tlie  country  are  in  more  familiar  and  inti 
mate  contact  than  the  post  office  of  the  United  States  Govei-nmeni .' 
In  other  words,  do  you  know  any  more  effective  agency  for  pronio' 
ing  thrift  than  the  post  office  of  the  United  States  Government : 

Mr.  KiMBALi..  The  two  questions,  Mr.  Meyer,  are  not,  in  wf 
opinion,  at  all  the  same.  I  consider  the  post  office  as  an  extreniel; 
ineffective  mechanism  for  the  promotion  of  thrift. 

Mr.  Meyer.  You  mean  that  it  has  been? 

Mr.  Kimball.  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  it  always  will  be. 

Mr.  Meyt:r.  Well,  if  it  is  ineffective  it  could  not  do  very  nuil 
harm  at  any  rate  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  It  certainly  could  do  none.  I  repeat  the  statenirii 
that  the  more  effective  it  could  be  made  the  better  for  everyboly- 
the  better  for  the  savings  banks,  and  the  better  for  all  banking  in-t! 
tutions,  and  the  better  for  the  people.  There  is  no  question  in  m 
mind  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Just  going  back  to  your  previous  testimony,  where  v.- 
showed  that  the  biggest  postal  savings  deposits  were  in  the  conimui- 
ties  where  the  already  existing  mutual  and  stock-savings  baa 
facilities  were  large,  do  you  not  think  it  reasonable  to  suppose  \\\ 
in  communities  where  banking  facilities  are  at  a  minimiim  or  ii' 
existant,  that  those  people  would  be  inclined  to  avail  tJiemM-lv 
of  postal-savings  facilities  if  they  could  have  them?  If  tbe  (-»•! 
munities  which  have  other  savings  facilities  still  find  a  call  i 
postal-savings  facilities,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  t 
communities  that  lack  those  facilities  would  take  advanta<^ 
postal-savings  facilities  if  offered  to  them  ? 
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Mr.  Kimball.  The  experience  of  the  department,  so  far  as  I  have 
"been  able  to  read  it,  would  not  indicate  that  to  be  the  case,  unfortu- 
nate as  it  may  be. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Well,  you  know  that  the  facilities  as  now  offered  are 
not  vei'y  widespread ;  only  a  little  over  10  per  cent  of  the  post  offices 
in  the  country  are  authorized  to  take  postal-savings  deposits. 

Mr.  KiMiiAiJ..  As  I  understand  it,  well  over  20  per  cent  were  au- 
thorized— and  many  of  them  in  small  towns. 

Mr.  Meyer.  About  20  per  cent  of  them  were  authorized,  but  they\ 
closed  down  because  they  were  not  given,  in  my  opinion,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  develop,  and  that  is  also  the  opinion  of  Mr.  FuUaway,  the 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Postal  Savings  System ;  and  you  yourself 
have  said  that  the  regulations  are  onerous.  Do  you  not  think  that  ^ 
change  in  the  regulations  might  be  made,  by  which  a  man  who  de- 
posits in  the  Postal  Savings  System  gets  now  no  interest  unless  his 
money  is  there  for  a  year,  and  gets  no  interest  if  it  is  there  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  year  in  addition  to  one  year?  In  other  words,  if  a  man 
has  a  deposit  for  a  year  and  three-quarters,  he  only  gets  a  year's  in- 
terest, as  you  know.  Do  you  know  of  any  private  savings  system, 
including  your  own,  that  compels  a  man  to  forfeit  his  entire  interest 
if  he  has  his  savings  in  that  institution  for  eleven  and  a  half  months  % 

Mr.  Kimball.  My  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Meyer,  is  that  I  believe  that 
not  only  not  a  majority,  but  not  an  appreciable  proportion  of  the 
postal  savings  deposits  are  put  there  on  account  of  the  interest  rate. 
1  do  not  question  the  injustice  of  it,  however. 

Mr.  Meyer.  You  said  that  the  regulations  were  onerous. 

Mr.  Kimbaij^.  They  are. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes.  1  am  not  speaking  of  the  rate,  but  I  am  speaking 
of  the  regulation  by  which  a  man  gets  no  interest  for  less  than  a  vear, 
or  for  part  of  a  year ;  and  I  am  asking  you  if  you  know  of  any  private 
institution  in  the  savings  business  that  has  such  an  onerous  regula- 
tion in  connection  with  its  business  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  In  one  department  of  our  business  a  man  gets  no  in- 
terest unless  he  continues  to  save  regularly  for  five  years. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Well,  that  is  a  special  condition? 

Mr.  Kimball.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  That  is  not  a  very  large  department,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  It  is  growing  very  rapidly.  We  allowed  interest 
at  one  time,  and  we  changed  the  regulation  so  that  he  forfeits  all  in- 
terest unless  he  continues  for  five  years.  The  department  has  been 
more  successful  since  that  change  and  is  increasingly  successful  to- 
day.   That  is  quite  a  special  matter ;  yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  But  you  yourself  said  that  the  regulations  in  the  Postal 
Savings  System  are  onerous.  What  regulations  did  you  refer  to,  if 
you  did  not  refer  to  that  which  provides  that  the  man  shall  forfeit 
his  interest  if  it  is  not  on  deposit  for  a  year? 

Mr.^  Kimball.  The  mechanism  is  difficult  to  handle.  I  have  made 
deposits  in  postal  savings  banks.  A  man  may  not,  for  example,  in 
a  postal  savings  bank — if  he  moves,  he  may  not  move  his.  deposit 
without  a  total  loss  of  his  interest,  in  so  far  as  that  goes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Well,  those  are  some  of  the  regulations  that  I  am  rec- 
ommending should  be  amended. 
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Mr.  Kimball.  I  think  they  should  be,  as  a  matter  6i  justice;  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  matters  connected  with  the  interest  rate— — 

Mr.  Meyer  (interposing).  But  you  were  talking  about  regulations. 

Mr.  Kimball.  Regulations  as  to  the  deposit  of  only  a  limited 
amount  within  one  month,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Meter.  That  has  been  changed  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Kimball.  What  is  the  am9unt  now  ? 

Mr.  Meter.  There  is  no  restriction  on  the  amount. 

Mr.  Kimball.  The  amount  per  month  ? 

Mr.  Meter.  No.  That  was  one  of  the  regulations  which  the  very 
high-drawn  fears  of  the  savings  banks  introduced  into  the  law,  and 
it  was  found  to  be  so  useless,  as  I  mentioned  to  the  committee  when 
I  testified,  that  the  restriction  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Kimball.  Well,  the  mechanics  of  the  system- 

Mr.  Meter  (interposing).  So  you  are  in  favor  of  an  amendment 
to  regulations  as  they  stand  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  Yes.  I  think  they  are  clumsy  and  inefficient  as  they 
stand. 

Mr.  Meter.  Mr.  Fullaway  testified  that,  so  far  as  the  mechanism 
of  the  system  and  the  more  general  effects  of  the  mechanism  were 
<X)ncemed,  in  the  course  of  his  seven  vears  as  assistant  director 
he  had  found  practically  no  complaint  with  regard  to  the  mechanism, 
although  he  had  heard  many  complaints  with  regard  to  the  regu- 
lations—and, of  course,  he  was  constantly  studying  the  system  to 
determine  what  the  difficulties  were,  if  any. 

Mr.  Kimball.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  Meter.  So,  do  you  think,  then,  that  one  of  the  regulations 
that  should  be  changed  is  that  by  which  no  interest  is  paid  on  de- 
posits for  less  than  one  year,  or  for  part  of  a  ;^ear? 

Mr.  Kimball.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  that  should  be 
changed ;  yes. 

Mr.  Meter.  So  that  justice  is  an  element  in  your  mind,  as  well 
as  mine  and  that  of  everybody  else  ? 

Mr.  Ktmball.  I  hope  so,  Mr.  Meyer. 

Mr.  Meter.  Well,  I  am  sure  that  it  is.  I  wish  you  would  go  ahead 
now. 

Mr.  Kimball.  The  effect  of  an  increased  interest  rate  on  an  in- 
crease of  deposits,  I  am  told  by  savings  bank  officials,  is  usually  to 
cause  a  shift  in  the  larger  accounts,  which  are  known  as  investment 
accounts.  In  other  words,  if  an  institution  increase  its  rate  from,  say, 
3^  to  4  per  cent,  its  next  balance  sheet  will  show  an  immediate 
increase  of  deposits ;  but  a  study  of  those  deposits  will  indicate  that 
they  are  mainly  in  the  larger  sums.  On  the  other  hand,  an  increase 
of  deposits  among  the  type  of  people  in  whom  we  are  most  inter- 
ested— the  small  people — shows  that  there  is  very  little  change.  For 
instance,  in  the  last  statement  of  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  York. 
which  I  am  happy  to  say  is  much  more  modern  than^  some  of  my 
other  information  with  respect  to  which  I  have  been  unable  to  get 
the  official  reports — I  have  the  figures  up  to  the  1st  of  July  of  this 
year  on  the  New  York  Savings  Bank;  and  the  most  rapid  increase 
was  shown  in  the  Drydock  Bank,  which  at  that  time  was  the  only 
3^  per  cent  bank  in  New  York  City.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  that 
the  increase  was  because!  of  the  3^  per  cent.  I  merely  mean  that 
***  per  cent  as  against  4  per  cent  paid  by  the  Bowery  Bank,  which 
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is  only  about  two  blocks  down  the  street,  and  by  many  other  banks, 
which  are  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  was  not  a  sufficient  impedi- 
ment to  hold  back  that  increase,  once  it  started  to  come.  It  appears 
to  have  verv  little  effect. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  only. savings  bank  in  Connecticut 
which  has  gone  out  of  business  in  the  last  few  years  is  a  little 
institution  that  paid  6  per  cent.  It  had  assets  of  $1.76  for  every 
dollar  of  liabilities  ^  but  there  was  not  sufficient  activity  to  justify 
I  he  officials  in  contmuing  the  concern  in  business,  and  although  it 
paid  6  per  cent  it  just  dried  up  and  quit. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Do  you  infer  from  that  that  if  they  had  paid  2  per 
•ent  they  would  have  been  prosperous  and  done  a  great  deal  of 
business? 

Mr.  KiMBAix.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  was  wondering  what  your  conclusion  was  from 
that? 

Mr.  Kimball.  My  conclusion  was  that  the  interest  rate  is  abso- 
lutely ineffective. 

Mr.  Meyer,  That  is,  in  certain  communities  where  there  is  no 
liusiness  to  be  had,  that  an  increased  interest  rate  would  not  stimu- 
late business  there  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Kimball.  Not  a  bit.  I  mean  that  a  change  in  the  interest 
rate  on  the  part  of  savings  institutions  has  an  inappreciable  effect 
on  the  volume  of  small]  accounts.  It  has  an  appreciable  effect  in 
the  shifting  of  large  accounts,  but  it  has  virtually  no  bearing  on 
the  creation  of  new  accounts.  I  want  to  be  very  clear  on  that ;  I  do 
not  mean  that  by  decreasing  the  interest  rate  that  you  decrease  your 
'leposits  or  that  you  increase  them ;  I  merely  mean  that  a  change  in 
the  interest  rate  is  ineffective  in  changing  the  number  of  deposits, 
or  the  amount  of  the  deposits  appreciably,  except  in  the  larger  units. 

Mr.  Meyer.  What  is  there  peculiar  to  savings  bank  depositors  that 
makes  them  so  indifferent  to  the  return  on  their  capital,  as  compared 
to  weU-recognized  motives  on  the  part  of  other  people?  Do  not  sav- 
ings bank  depositors  care  for  money  ?  Apparently  they  do,  or  they 
would  not  put  it  in  the  savings  banks.  1  can  not  quite  understand 
the  complete  indifference  to  the  return  on  the  investment  funds  or 
livings  funds  on  the  part  of  a  particular  class,  which  you  segregate 
and  say  do  not  have  the  motives  which  are  known  to  actuate  the 
balance  of  the  population. 

Mr.  Ki3fBALL.  I  think,  Mr.  Meyer,  that  perhaps  the  crux  of  the 
Trhole  situation  lies  in  the  question  that  you  have  just  asked.  While 
:i  is  undoubtedly  true  that  people  with  a  small  amount  of  money 
are  much  more  careless  with  their  money  than,  as  a  rule,  are  people 
^ith  larger  means — in  other  words,  the  tendency  to  display  extrava- 
iriince  among  people  who  have  small  sums  is  very  much  greater  than 
it  is  among  people  who  have  more  money — I  think  the  main  reason 
that  the  interest  rate  is  so  ineffective  in  affecting  small  depositors  is 
Wause  they  are  precisely  like  the  large  depositor,.'  Everything  is  a 
matter  of  comparison.  If  I  were  to  offer  you  50  cents  to  go  from 
here  to  the  Battery,  you  would  first  consider  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion: secondly,  the  value  of  your  time;  third,  the  amount  of  trouble 
<"alled  for  by  the  trip,  and  you  would  consider  50  cents  an  inadequate 
]ja}Tnent  for  that  trip.  Now,  50  cents  is  5  per  cent  on  $10.  If  I 
were  to  offer  you  $5,000,000  to  go  from  here  to  the  Battery,  I  am  in- 
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clined  to  think  that  you  would  consider  the  proposition  seriout?ly,  if 
you  believed  that  there  w  as  a  chance  of  your  getting  the  money.  Vet 
$5,000,000  is  5  per  cent  on  $100,000,000. 

Mr.  Meyer.  How  can  you  maintain  both  positions  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  finish 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Ki3iBALL.  The  wage  earner  goes  to  the  savings  bank  to  depoj?it 
a  hundred  dollars.  He  does  not  go  to  deposit  two  or  three  or  five 
dollars.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  usually  goes  to  deposit  more  than  a 
liundred  dollars.  The  reason  he  does  not  go  oftener,  and  is  willinjr 
to  lose  the  interest  on  his  money  which  has  been  accumulating  in  a 
bureau  drawer,  or  somewhere  else,  is  because  it  has  not  been  worth 
his  while  either  to  protect  the  smaller  sum  or  for  the  interest  return 
w'hich  the  smaller  sum  would  bring  him  to  go  there.  Now,  the  differ- 
ence between  interest  at  3J  and  interest  at  4  per  cent  on  $100  in  a 
year  is  50  cents.  Yet  it  requires  much  more  than  50  cents'  worth  of 
time  to  go  to  a  savings  bank — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  effort — ^to  go  to 
a  savings  bank  and  make  that  deposit.  If  he  can  go  to  a  savin<rs 
bank  which  is  nearer,  which  is  easier,  with  which  he  is  more  familiar, 
the  difference  of  50  cents  a  year  from  now  is  nothing  in  comparison 
to  the  difference  in  effort  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Oh,  it  is  a  matter  of  ease? 

Mr.  Kimball.  It  is  a  matter  of  comparison.  The  amounts  are  so 
small  that  the  difference  in  the  interest  rate  is  virtually  nil. 

Mr.  Meyer.  It  is  a  matter  of  eape  in  doing  business,  to  some  ex- 
tent, you  feel,  do  you? 

Mr.  Kimball.  To  a  very  large  extent,  Mr.  Meyer. 

Mr.  Meyer.  You  know  that  in  these  rural  communities  there  are 
millions  of  people  who  go  daily  to  the  post  office  now,  as  it  is,  do  vou 
not? 

Mr.  Kimball.  Quite  true. 

Mr.  Meyer.  And  it  would  be  no  additional  trouble  for  the  mar. 
visiting  the  post  office,  as  he  does  daily,  to  do  a  little  postal-savins:? 
depositing  with  the  post  office  with  which  he  is  in  daily  contact  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Meyer.  So  it  would  not  be  any  additional  trouble,  and  it  i^ 
an  agency  with  which  he  is  already  in  daily  contact? 

Mr.  Kimball.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  And  that  is  true  of  millions  of  people. 

Mr.  Kimball.  Yes;  and  not  only  that,  but  the  man  in  the  count ry 
buys  postal  money  orders  to  send  off  to  Montgomery,  Ward  &  Co.. 
and  other  mail-order  houses,  and  things  of  that  kind.' 

Mr.  Meyer.  So,  in  the  extension  of  the  Postal  Savings  System 
there  would  be  no  objection  from  the  standpoint  of  convenience  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  I  see  no  objection  whatever.  The  extension  of  the 
Postal  Savings  System  in  every  way  that  it  can  be  extended  is,  in  ray 
opinion,  a  highly  desirable  thing.  I  have  merely  said  that  I  do  n<^ 
believe  that  the  mere  extension  of  the  system  will  result  in  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  deposits  that  has  been  suggested,  or  in  anything  ap- 
proximating it. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  gave  an  estimate  of  what  I 
thought  miglit  be  done,  I  told  you  that  was  merely  my  opinion.  ap^I 
T  also  stated,  if  you  will  remember,  that  in  my  opinion  it  would  do- 
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pend  entirely  on  a  proper  amendment  of  the  onerous  regulations,  and 
on  the  spirit  of  efficiency  in  the  management  of  it,  and  a  desii-e  to  ac- 
coniplish  results. 

Mr.  Kimball.  There,  I  think,  you  have  hit  upon  the  strongest 
point,  Mr.  Meyer. 

Mr.  Meter.  I  have  not  said  that  anybody  can  predict  with  absolute 
certainty  what  will  happen  in  the  future,  but  I  would  like  to  recall  to 
your  mind,  Mr.  Kimball,  the  fact  that  before  the  Government  went 
into  the  war-loan  business,  through  necessity,  the  maximum  number 
of  bond  buyers  in  this  country,  estimated  by  the  investment  organiza- 
tions, was  440,000,  if  I  remember  the  figure  aright — and  I  think  I 
do.  There  were  subscribers  reported  to  one  of  the  Liberty  loans 
amounting  to  about  20,000,000,  showing,  of  course,  to  some  extent, 
the  effect  of  the  patriotic  impulse,  but,  to  a  great  extent  also  the 
ability  of  the  Government  in  organizing  something  on  a  scale  that 
could  not  be  organized  privately,  or  never  was. 

It  may  also  interest  you  to  know,  if  you  do  not  know  it  already, 
that  the  highest  estimate  made  by  the  most  optimistic  banker  at  the 
time  of  the  first  Liberty  loan,  when  estimates  were  being  asked  as  to 
what  miffht  be  raised  in  the  country,  was  $r) 00,000,000.  Thev  ranged 
from  $100,000,000  to  $500,000,000— and  $5()0,0()(),()00  was  the  maxi- 
mum. The  subscriptions  to  the  first  Libei-ty  loan  were  $3,000,000,000, 
with  a  very  little  campaigning  and  very  little  organization,  as  com- 
])ared  to  what  was  developed  afterwards.  I  am  saying  that  because 
while  you  say  that  vou  do  not  agree  with  my  estimates — and  you  have 
a  perfect  right  to  disagree  with  them — I  also  say  that  the  other  esti- 
mates with  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  (jovernment  inculcation  of 
ideas  with  regard  to  investment  and  thrift,  have  been  very  much 
under  what  the  subsequent  developments  showed. 

Mr.  Kimball.  You  are  quite  right.  Tliere  is  no  question  about 
that. 

Mr.  Meyer.  So  I  do  not  feel  that  whether  you  agree  or  I  agree  on 
a  figure  that  it  has  anything  to  do  with  the  proposition  as  to  whether 
or  not  certain  things  should  be  done.  Maybe  it  would  not  raise  two 
and  a  half  billion  dollars 

Mr.  Kimball  (interposing).  Oh,  the  two  and  a  half  billion  coidd 
be  raised. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Maybe  it  would  raise  more.  Nobody  can  tell  before- 
hand. But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  public  interest,  as  to  whether  or  not  certain  things  that 
I  have  recommended  should  or  should  not  be  done.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared, as  no  one  could  be  prepared  to  prove  in  advance  what  could 
be  (lone:  but  whether  certain  things  that  are  proposed  and  recom- 
mended tend  in  the  right  direction  is  an  entirely  different  question. 

Mr.  Kimball.  Mr.  Meyer  and  Senator  Calder,  perhaps  at  this  point 
T  should  ask  whether  such  testimony  as  you  want  from  me  bears 
solely  on  the  revision  of  the  Postal  Savings  regulations  with  regard 
to  an  increase  of  thrift,  or  whether  the  committee  wishes  to  know 
whether  I  believe  thrift  could  be  so  advanced  as  to  make  Mr.  Meyer's 
estimate  seem  modest?  If  there  are  ways  which  might  be  suggested 
that  would  serve  greatly  to  increase  not  only  the  temporary  savings 
f)f  the  postal  and  other  savings  institutions,  but  to  increase  the  per- 
manent investment  fund,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  it  might  be  worth 
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the  while  of  the  committee  to  investigate  them.  It  did  not  seem  to 
me  that  the  committee  was  interested  solely  in  suggestions  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  one  or  more  changes  in  the  existing  Postal  Savings 
law.  You  will  realize  that  I  came  before  you  quite  informally,  in 
response  to  a  telephone  communication.  I  have  no  definite  knowl- 
edge of  the  scope  of  your  investigation,  but  I  have  assumed  from  the 
word  "  reconstruction  "  that  it  has  to  do  more  with  the  general  prop- 
ositon  of  increase  of  thrift  than  with  the  specific  proposition  of  in- 
creasing it  by  certain  means,  namely,  by  an  increase  of  the  Postal 
Savings  rate  of  interest,  and  the  removal  of  onerous  restrictions.  Am 
1  correct  in  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  are  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Kimball.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  been  considering  this  proposition  of 
Mr.  Meyer's,  which  appears  to  the  committee  as  having  a  great  deal 
of  merit,  but  we  will  be  more  than  pleased  to  have  you  propose  here 
anything  that  you  have  in  your  mind  that  vou  think  would  be  help- 
ful in  encouraging  thrift  on  the  part  of  the  people.  That  is  what 
we  want. 

Mr.  Kimball.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  purpose  of  our  inquiry. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  conmiittee  want? 
to  hear  everything  on  the  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  of  course  we  do. 

Mr.  Meyer.  But  the  particular  point  of  Mr.  Kimball's  api^ear- 
ance  at  this  particular  time  was  to  ask  him  why  he  thought  the 
recommendations  proposed  were  not  advisable,  if  he  thought  so. 
as  he  was  quoted  or  appeared  to  be  quoted.  I  think  that  we  want  to 
discuss  both  the  advisability  of  the  recommendations,  or  the  inad- 
visability,  as  well  as  the  whole  subject  of  thrift. 

The  Chairman.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Meyer.  There  is  nothing  exclusive  about  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  would  be  interested  in  having  views  particularly  with 
reference  to  this  proposal  ? 

The  Chairman.  Oertainly.  Mr.  Kimball,  I  know  you  have  de- 
voted most  of  your  life  to  just  these  very  questions — the  subject  of 
the  encouragement  of  savings  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Kimball.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  you  have  said  earlier  in  your  testimony,  it  is 
the  one  thing  that  America  and  all  the  world  needs  to-day — the 
encouragement  of  saving  on  the  part  of  all  the  people — labor,  busi- 
ness men,  and  every  one. 

Mr.  Kimball,  les. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  could  accomplish  that,  we  could  get  out  of 
our  troubles  a  great  deal  quicker. 

Mr.  Kimball.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  perfectly  true.  I  want  to  sav 
that  if  I  was  quoted  in  a  newspaper,  Mr.  Meyer,  as  saying  that  t 
opposed  the  suggestions  that  vou  had  made,  I  was  misquoted.  What 
I  said  was  that  I  was  afraid,  from  all  that  I  could  discover  from 
similar  experiments,  that  the  changes  suggested  would  not  result 
as  it  had  been  hoped,  and,  as  a  matter  of  tact,  owing  to  the  more  or 
less  prejudiced  condition  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  bankers,  I 
think  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  too  great  a  change  in  the  |K)Stal 
savings  regulations,  just  though  they  might  be,  might  operate  tf> 
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stir  up  such  a  lot  of  opposition  that  they  would  be  much  less  effective 
than  thev  really  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Meyer.  How  would  the  prejudice  of  bankers  affect  it?  Do 
you  mean  they  would  be  able  to  interfere  with  the  passage  of  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  right  kind,  or  that  they  would  interfere  with 
the  operation  of  them  afterwards?  I  may  say  that  very  many  large 
bankers  are  in  entire  accord  with  the  program.  You  happen  to 
know  some  who  are  opposed  to  it,  but  1  know  others  who  are  in 
favor  of  it. 

Mr.  Kimball..  Oh,  the  large  bankers  are  in  favor  always  of  every 
plan  which  looks  as  though  it  might,  in  the  best  way,  encourage 
thrift.  Unfortunately,  the  large  banker  is  not  the  banker  with  whom 
the  public  at  l<irge  has  to  deal. 

Mr.  Meter.  Well,  they  think  of  public  problems  in  a  large  way, 
necessarily? 

Mr.  KiMBALii.  A  man  like  John  Pulleyn,  president  of  the  Emigrant 
Industrial  Saving  Bank,  is  strongly  in  favor  of  every  plan  for  the 
encouragement  of  thrift,  whether  it  be  a  Government  plan  or  a  pri- 
vate plan. 

Innumerable  bankers,  men  operating  small  institutions — and  some- 
times pretty  important  ones — some,  1  regret  to  say,  operating  very 
large  ones  right  here  in  this  town — are  viciously  opposed  to  the  pres- 
ent war  savings  and  thrift  certificates  proposition.  They  have  been 
instrumental  in  keeping  large  employers  from  adopting  those  plans 
for  the  encouragement  of  thrift ;  they  have  thought  that  the  only 
thing  that  was  worthy  of  consideration  was  that  which  led  imme- 
diately across  their  own  individual  deposit  windows,  and  those  men 
throughout  the  country — not  the  large  ones,  not  the  important  ones, 
not  the  influential  ones — because  they  are  all  broad-minded  men — 
but  the  small  banker  is  unfortunately  only  too  influential,  both 
politically  and  industrially  in  his  own  bailiwick — I  do  not  know 
whether  you  have  come  into  much  contact  with  him. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  have  met  a  fairly  representative  number  of  bankers 
from  representative  sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Kimball.  I  mean  the  small  back-country  banker. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kimball,  would  it  not  be  well  for  us  to  go  on 
and  have  your  criticism  of  Mr.  Meyer's  proposition,  and  then  the 
committee  would  be  very  glad  to  have  any  suggestions  you  have  to 
make  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  I  should  like  to  go  on.  Senator,  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  proceed. 

Mr.  Kimball.  I  think  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  that  I  have 
come  across  in  this  entire  situation  on  interest  rate  has  been  the  cry 
of  the  agitator  who,  in  a  great  many  instances — in  Detroit,  as  you 
probably  know,  the  average  rate  of  interest  is  3.66  per  cent.  They 
pay  a  penny  a  day  on  a  hundred  dollars — the  savings  banks  pay  it. 
iThe  interest  rate,  as  you  know,  varies  in  many  cities.  In  Chicago  the 
going  rate  is  3  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  the  practice  in  Detroit  to  pay  daily  in- 

rest,  is  it? 

Mr.  Kimball.  No  ;  but  they  figure  it  that  way.    That  is  like  the  old 
i.65  and  7.30  rate  bonds  of  the  war  period,  or  the  currency.    The  agi- 

tors  in  Detroit,  where  they  are  very  active,  find  a  man  saving  $2  a 
eek  and  they  laugh  at  him  because  they  say,  "  You  see  Jack  over 
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there:  he  saves  $2  a  week;  he  will  not  take  his  family  to  the  movies: 
and  if  he  keeps  it  up  for  a  year,  he  will  get  a  penny  a  day.  Jack  is  & 
penny-a-dav  man."  In  other  words,  they  try,  by  ridicule,  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  funds,  because  the  agitator  realizes  more  clearly 
than  we  do  the  fact  that  a  man  who  has  property  is  a  very  difficult 
person  to  agitate. 

The  point  of  interest  rate  and  of  distribution  I  think  I  luive 
covered. 

The  next  point,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  that  Mr.  Meyer  himself  jvA 
brought  up — to  what  extent  does  salesmanship  increase  saving.-.' 
Salesmanship  is  a  large  term.  A  postmaster  who  is  active  and  in- 
terested might  well  be  a  powerful  salesman.  While  I  have  not  given 
the  Postal  Savings  System  sufficient  study  in  detail  to  form  a  definite 
opinion,  T  should  incline  to  the  l^elief  that  of  two  banks  in  similar 
communities  one  might  be  extremely  successful  and  the  other  miiriit 
be  extremely  unsuccessful  and  inactive,  depending  entirely  on  iL^ 
activity  and  the  interest  on  the  part  of  the  man  at  the  head  of  that 
local  office.     Is  that  not  true,  Mr.  Meyer? 

Mr.  Meyer.  T^ndoubtedly,  yes:  and  you  may  be  intcrt^sted  to  know. 
Mr.  Kimball,  that  one  of  the  recommendations  that  I  made  to  i\w 
committee  was  that  the  postmasters  who  are  not  now  given  credit  in 
counting  the  savings  business  of  the  local  post  offices  on  which  the 
rating  which  determines  their  pay  is  based  should  be  given  recogni- 
tion in  a  reasonable  way  for  that  work,  because  as  it  is  now  the  pres- 
ent regulation  makes  postmasters  interested  in  having  no  postal  sav- 
ings, if  possible.  They  are  not  even  neutral  on  it:  they  are  not  even 
indifferent  to  it. 

Mr.  KiMHALL.  Unless  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  regula- 
tion since  I  was  familiar  with  them,  postal  saving  deposits,  wliich 
have  to  be  split  up,  as  I  understand  it,  between  a  whole  lot  of  Federal 
reserve  banks  daily,  must  be  an  infernal  nuisance  to  the  postmaster, 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  do  not  think  that  particular  feature  has  l)othere«i 
them  so  much,  because  as  it  is  now,  in  the  village  where  I  live,  or  near 
where  I  live,  the  postmaster  tells  me  that  he  simply  sends  the  money 
to  the  postmaster  in  New  York,  under  the  regulations,  and  in  New 
York  it  is  distributed  to  the  banks  by  the  postmaster  here. 

Mr.  Kimball.  That  is  because  there  are  no  Federal  reserve  bank^ 
in  or  near  that  city? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes ;  that  happens  to  be  the  reason  in  that  case :  but 
certainly  no  one  likes  to  have  a  lot  of  work  and  a  lot  of  responsi- 
bility without  any  compensation  or  recognition  for  it. 

Mr.  Kimball.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Meyer.  And  the  present  regulation,  you  will  agree  with  me, 
I  infer,  is  effective  in  preventing  salesmanship  and  activity  on  th« 
part  of  the  postmaster? 

Mr.  Kimball.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Or  even  to  stimulate  him  to  discourage  and  avoid  the 
business? 

Mr.  KiMBALi^.  I  know  that  to  be  a  fact. 

Mr.  Meyer.  And  it  is  a  very  important  and  interesting  fact. 

Mr.  Kimball.  I  know  that  by  conversing  with  postmasters  in  aV. 
towns. 
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Mr.  Meter.  They  had  rather  not  have  the  postal  savings  deposits, 
because  it  is  simply  an  additional  burden  and  trouble  to  them  without 
coinpensation  or  recognition  for  it. 

Mr.  Kimball.  Yes ;  and  without  credit. 

Mr.  Meter.  And  you  think  that  regulation  should  be  changed? 

Mr.  Kimball.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meter.  That  was  one  of  my  recommendations. 

Mr.  Kimball.  Mr.  Meyer  brought  up  the  huge  success  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  flotation  of  the  various  Liberty  loans.  That  success,  in 
my  opinion,  came  about  entirely  through  the  bringing  together  of 
probably  the  most  extraordinary  sales  organization  that  was  ever 
Drought  together  in  the  world  anywhere.  The  banks  and  the  invest- 
ment houses  were  drawn  upon  very  freely;  the  manufacturers  and 
employers  were  impressed  into  the  service ;  the  best  sales  brains  and 
an  incalculable  amount  of  sales  energy  were  thrown  into  those  cam- 
paigns, with  a  constantly  increasing  result.  The  effect  of  salesman- 
ship on  straight  thrift  is  difficult  to  measure,  because  there  has  been 
very  little  in  this  country  of  salesmanship  applied  to  straight  thrift. 
There  are  organizations  in  this  country  which  will  undertake,  at  the 
rate  of  $3,5(X)  a  thousand,  to  secure  savings  bank  accounts.  That 
is  quite  extraordinary — and  they  deliver,  too.  The  experience  in 
France  was  quite  extraordinary  and  very  marked  on  that  subject. 
About  1890  the  great  French  banking  institutions  began  going  out 
into  the  market  selling  bonds.  Their  success  was  so  great  that  one 
form  of  Government  security  which  had  hitherto  been  sold  in  France 
virtually  went  out  of  the  market  entirely.  It  is  probable  that  the 
French  banking  houses  have  disposed — ^I  am  speaking  of  before  the 
war,  because  the  war  figures  on  these  matters  are  all  deceptive ;  gov- 
ernmental loans  and  things  of  that  kind  are  all  deception — but  before 
the  war  it  is  probable  that  the  French  banking  houses  had  sold  in 
bonds,  prepared  especially  for  the  small  investor,  to  be  attractive  to 
him,  well  over  40,000,000,000  francs.  That  does  not  take  into  account 
the  bonds  of  the  Credit  Francaise,  which,  as  you  know,  is  an  institu- 
tion through  which  all  French  cities,  with  the  exception  of  Paris, 
and  great  numbers  of  French  individuals  borrow  on  lands  or  cor- 
porate obligations,  which  are  distributed  largely  through  the  banks 
to  the  small  holders.  The  sales  of  securities  in  France  probably  repre- 
sent a  total  at  least  fifteen  times  as  great  as  the  total  deposits  in  all 
:>f  the  French  savings  banks,  postal  and  private.  In  other  words, 
while  the  savings  bank  deposits  are,  roughly,  6,000,000,000  francs, 
[  think  a  conservative  figure  as  an  estimate  of  the  holdings  of  the 
small  people  in  bonds  would  be  90,000,000,000  francs.  The  growth  of 
life  insurance — and  here,  again,  we  come  to  the  interest  rate  in  an 
indirect  way 

Mr.  Miller  (interposing).  Have  vou  finished  with  France? 

Mr.  Kimball.  Yes ;  I  think  so.    Why  ? 

ilr.  Miller.  I  wanted  to  make  a  comment  as  to  some  information 
hat  I  secured,  that  the  postal-savings  rate  in  France  was  4  per  cent 
for  three  months  and  4J  per  cent  for  six  months  and  5  per  cent  for 
I  year,  and  that  if  a  man  should  keep  his  deposit  there  for  seven 
Tionths  it  would  be  at  a  rate  for  six  months.  It  would  appear  that 
hat  interest  rate,  whicti  is  much  higher  than  ours,  is  no  deterrent 
o  the  operations  of  the  French  savings  banks. 
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Mr.  Kimball.  That  must  be  a  very  recent  regulation. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  can  not  say  how  recent  it  is. 

Mr.  Kimball.  Because  my  studies  of  the  French  postal  sj'stem. 
which  cover  all  the  reports  from  the  beginning  of  the  system  up  to 
JLdl4,  and  some  later  than  that,  did  not  take  into  account  any  such 
mterest  rate. 

Mr.  Meter.  Every  Frenchman  is  educated  to  buy  the  French  rentes, 
which  have  some  features  differing  from  bonds  in  this  country,  be- 
cause you  can  go  and  have  yourself  "  aspree,"  as  they  call  it,  which 
means  nothing  more  than  that  your  name  is  put  down  in  the  local 
Government  office  in  a  book — ^it  may  be  the  post  office,  for  all  that  I 
know — and  it  has  a  good  deal  in  common  with  a  savings  deposit.  Of 
course,  it  is  salable,  but  there  is  not  any  danger  of  its  being  lost,  as  is 
here  if  it  is  not  registered. 

Mr.  Kimball.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  Government  offers  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  if  it  is  registered.  I  am  speaking  of  before  the 
war,  under  peace  conditions. 

Mr.  Meter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kimball.  It  offers  a  higher  rate  of  interest  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  registration,  and  even  that  higher  rate  of  interest 
was  not  able  to  induce  anything  like  the  majority  of  the  holders  of 
French  rentes  to  inscribe  their  TOnds.  Moreover,  the  total  of  French 
rentes  in  the  hands  of  the  people  is,  I  should  say,  well  under  25  per 
cent  of  the  total  of  the  investments  in  the  hands  of  the.  French  people. 

Mr.  Meter.  I  think  that  is  very  interesting,  but  how  does  it  bear 
on  the  situation  here? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  reason  that  I  raised  the  question  is  that  the  inter- 
est rate  in  France  is  higher  than  it  is  here,  and  yet  they  are  very  pros- 
perous in  other  lines  of  savings  there,  and  the  high  rate  does  not  seem 
to  affect  the  situation  at  all; 

Mr.  Kimball.  Of  course,  the  French  savings  are  not  one-fifth  of  the 
savings  in  this  country  in  gross. 

Mr.  Miller.  Per  capita? 

Mr.  Kimball.  The  proportionate  number  of  depositors  is  very  much 
greater  there,  but  about  40  per  cent  of  the  depositors  in  French  savinss 
banks  are  minors. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  gather  from  your  statement  this  morning. 
Mr.  Kimball,  while  you  believe  if  the  laws  and  regulations  concern- 
ing postal-savings  banks  were  changed  so  as  to  make  it  easier  to' 
deposit  money  and  to  afford  higher  rates  of  interest,  and  would  un- 
doubtedlv  increase  them  a  great  deal 

Mr.  Kimball  (interposing).  I  should  reserve  the  interest  rate  as 
having  a  very  small  effect. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  an  increase  in  the  interest  rate  would 
have  a  very  small  effect? 

Mr.  Kimball.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Even  if  all  these  things  happen,  it  will  not  mat<^ 
rially  affect  the  deposits? 

Mr.  Kimball.  I  think  not  materially,  except  in  the  larger  unip. 
which  is  a  shifting  of  deposits.  An  increase  in  the  interest  rate  will 
not  materially  create  postal-savings  accounts.  It  may  shift  savin<rs- 
bank  accounts  from  other  institutions,  but  riot  appreciably.  I  think 
Mr.  Meyer's  other  suggestion  of  making  it  worth  while  for  the  f>oi^t• 
master  and  showing  an  interest  in  the  organization,  without  anr 
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change,  if  that  were  necessary,  would  be  more  effective  than  a  change 
of  the  rate. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  if  that  were  done,  making  it  worth 
while  for  the  postmaster,  that  it  would  be  effective,  and  that  it  would 
be  feasible  to  operate  these  postal-savings  banks  in  all  of  the  small 
i>ost  offices  of  the  country  and  the  out-of-the-way  places  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Kimball.  The  individual  postmaster  in  the  very  small  place 
is  «renerally,  even  when  energized,  not  very  energetic,  but  I  think  that 
is  the  only  wav  in  which  they  could  be  built  up  to  an  appreciable  ex- 
tent :  tl^at  is.  By  making  it  worth  the  postmaster's  while,  either  in 
credit  or  in  some  other  way.  It  is  questionable  whether  it  could  be 
made  so  in  money,  but  in  some  way  or  other,  so  that  it  would  redound 
U)  his  credit  and  interest  him  in  the  situation.  I  think  a  bureau  in 
Wjisliington  that  could  interest  the  postmasters  and  keep  them  alive 
to  the  situation  would  do  a  lot  of  good,  undoubtedly.  I  do  not  know 
wliat  your  time  for  adjournment  is,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  about  half  an  hour  more. 

Mr.  Kimball.  I  will  require  only  a  very  short  while  to  finish. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Kimball.  I  woidd  like  to  get  back  to  one  constructive*  sugges- 
tion— I  am  afraid  that  most  I  have  said  seems  destructive  and  dis- 
couraging. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Kimball.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  should.  In  the  matter  of 
salesmanship,  before  I  get  awaj'  from  it,  because  it  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance, I  should  like  to  bring  out  one  point.  The  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, as  you  probably  know,  following  Mr.  Gladstone's  attempt  in 
Great  Britain,  in  1907  set  up  an  industrial  insurance  business  of  its 
own.  The  object  of  that  was  to  supply  insurance  to  the  small  people, 
which  is  very,  very  costly  as  compared  with  the  insurance  that  you 
and  I  buy,  or  what  is  called  ordinary  insurance,  at  a  much  less  price. 
The  device  for  doing  that  was  leaving  off  the  cost  of  solicitation  and 
collection — mainly  solicitation,  which  is  very  costly.  By  doing  that 
the  State  succeeded  in  reducing  the  premium  to  the  workingman 
more  than  35  per  cent.  In  other  words,  roughly,  a  workingman 
could  buv  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts  for  $2  the  same  protection 
for  whicli  he  paid  the  commercial  companies  $3.  After  10  years  of 
operation,  so  that  the  plan  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  last  j^ear  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  wrote  1,253  policies.  In  the  same  time  the 
industrial  companies,  at  a  50  per  cent  higher  rate,  which,  is  com- 
parable to  the  difference  in  interest  rate,  with  the  use  of  solicitation, 
on  which  they  had  spent  this  additional  amount  of  money,  wrote 
124,000  policies — more  than  one  hundred  times  as  many. 

The  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  London  is  175'  years  old,  and 
is  very  strong.  It  is  conducted  precisely  as  are  all  life  insurance  com- 
panies, but  it  does  not  solicit  business.  It  makes  no  effort  to  get  busi- 
ness. It  is  open  from  10  to  4,  like  a  savings  bank.  The  business 
lone  by  that  concern  is  less  than  one-third  of  1  per  cent  as  great  as 
:.he  business  done  by  the  Equitable  in  New  York— which  is  not  the 
largest  company  in  this  country,  but  I  merely  took  the  two  companies 
because  they  were  of  the  same  name.  The  only  difference  m  their 
c^-ork  is  that  the  Equitable  of  London  does  not  solicit  business,  while 
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the  Equitable  of  Xew  York  does.  In  other  words,  life  insurance  has 
to-day  about  $6,000,000,000  of  assets,  which  constitute  a  huge  savings 
fund,  because  of  the  active  day  by  day  solicitation.  The  president  of 
one  life  insurance  company  in  New  i  ork,  when  I  asked  him  to  what 
extent  he  attributed  the  success  of  his  company  to  solicitation,  laughed 
and  said,  "If  a  man  came  into  the  office  and  offered  to  buy  an  in- 
surance policy,  and  was  not  brought  in  by  an  agent,  we  should  think 
there  was  something  the  matter  with  him,  and  we  would,  almost  auto- 
matically, decline  him." 

Mr.  Meyer.  May  I  just. ask  a  question?  The  element  of  salesman 
ship  is  an  important  item  in  the  promotion  of  thrift,  as  it  is  in  other 
business.  Is  there  anything  in  this  plan  which  interferes  with  the 
salesmanship  of  any  legitimate  thrift  industry? 

Mr.  Kimball.  Not  in  the  least. 

Mr.  Meyer.  And  is  there  an)i:hing  which  this  committee  can  do 
to  help  in  a  constructive  way  along  the  line  of  the  ideas  that  vou  are 
discussing? 

Mr.  Kimball.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  was  just  wondering  what  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Reconstruction  and  Production  could  do  with  regard  to  the  sales- 
manship involved  in  personal  solicitation  for  private  enterprises.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  could  do  anything,  and  I  would  like  to 
ask  Mr.  Kimball  if  he  would  point  out  what  could  be  done? 

Mr.  Kimball.  I  hope  so.  I  will  put  aside,  because  of  the  limit  of 
time,  the  question  as  to  the  permanence  of  savings  banks  deposits, 
especially  those  in  the  Postal  System.  It  has  been  testified  here, 
although  I  did  not  know  of  it  before,  that  62  per  cent  of  the  accounts 
are  closed  within  the  period  of  the  first  year. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Not  62  per  cent  of  the  accounts,  I  think,  Mr.  Kimball: 
but  62  per  cent  of  the  deposits  made  during  a  year  might  be  with- 
drawn during  the  year./ 

Mr.  Kimbaij^.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  But,  of  course,  the  growth  of  the  number  of  accounts 
is  steady  year  by  year. 

Mr.  Kimball,  i  es ;  there  is  no  question  about  that.  That  is  true 
in  all  savings  institutions,  but  it  is  also  true  that  savings  banks  are 
not  a  permanent  form  of  investment,  or  do  not  constitute  permanent 
investment  funds,  except  in  exceptional  cases.  There  are  a  lot  of  oli 
ladies  in  Massachusetts  who  have  30  or  40  savings  bank  accounts,  up 
to  the  limit,  and  who  draw  their  interest  and  live  on  it.  There  are 
many  of  those,  but  in  the  main  savings  banks'  accounts  do  not  h^ 
on  an  average  more  tlian  five  years,  and  the  withdrawals  from  any 
savings  bank  are  approximately  20  per  cent  of  its  total  resource>- 
from  20  to  '?5  per  cent  of  the  total  resources — every  year.  The  aver- 
age savings  bank  depositor,  as  I  have  said,  does  not  go  to  the  sa\ni^ 
bank  once  a  year,  and  his  average  transaction  is  from  $60  to  ^-**' 
It  is  not  the  small  thrift  push  that  we  are  driving  at. 

I  have  set  up  a  question  here:  "In  what  way  piay  the  Govern- 
ment, by  direct  action,  increase  savings  throughout  the  country? 
I  tliink  that  is  a  question  that  is  pertinent. 

Such  study  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  of  the  operation  of  th^- 
Federal  reserve  act  indicates  that  whatever  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  undertaken  to  accomplish,  it  has  been  successful  in  acn-m- 
plishing  it,  entirely  by  showing  the  banks  the  profit  th^t  couW  '■^ 
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made  in  these  directions.  The  exhortations  of  the  Federal  reserve 
l«ank  are  not  nearly  so  eflFective  as  those  provisions  of  the  Federal 
reserve  act  under  which  the  banks  may,  by  certain  forms  of  transac- 
iions  which  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  considers  desirable,  directly 
profit.  A  few  years  ago  the  trade  acceptance  was  not  known  in  this 
•  ountry.  as  a  general  thing.  To-day,  however,  the  trade  acceptance 
has  been  very  largely  used.  The  facilities  of  the  Federal  reserve 
lanks  have  been  used  because  by  their  use  the  banks  making  up  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  have  had  very  profitable  business. 

I  believe  that  if  this  committee  or  Congress  should  formulate  a 
commission  charged  with  the  duty  of  causing  to  be  organized  a 
popular  investment  corporation,  based  perhaps  on  the  lines  of  the 
British  investment  trusts — that  if  such  a  corporation  were  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  of  the  Federal 
reserve  banks  of  the  various  districts,  that  if  its  stock  were  sub- 
scribed or  distributed  mainly  among  bankers — investment  bankers — 
merchants,  labor  unions,  and  other  interests,  which  either  are  or 
might  profitably  be  in  direct  and  constant  contact  with  the  people,, 
and  that  if  such  a  corporation  should  cause  to  be  issued  little  bonds — 
technically,  debentures,  perhaps — ^based  on  values  at  least  as  re- 
stricted  as  the  most  restricted  savings  bank  regulations,  that  if  by 
a  slight  decrease  in  the  drawing  interest  rate,  and  the  capitalization 
of  that  interest  rate  into  a  different  price,  and  a  substantial  profit 
of  from  2  to  6  per  cent  in  the  sale  of  these  small  securities  could  be 
promised,  the  25,000  banks  of  this  country — or;  more — 35,000,  I  ex- 
pect, by  now — and  the  investment  houses,  with  thousands  of  em- 
ployees, would  be  drawn  into  the  sale  of  small  securities,  for  the 
same  reason  th'at  they  have  gone  into  the  handling  of  other  business, 
be -ause  it  represents  a  profit. 

Up  to  now  the  sale  of  small  securities  has  always  represented  a 
loss.  I  believe  that  while  the  Government  should  not  own  any  of 
the  stock  of  such  an  institution,  that  it  should  regulate  its  activities 
very  largely. 

Mr.  Meyer.  That  would  give  a  feeling  of  responsibility  of  the 
Government  to  the  buyer  of  the  bond  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  If  that  could  be  accomplished,  it  would  be  per- 
haps desirable,  or  perhaps  not. 

Sir.  Meyer.  I  mean  your  idea  was  that  the  Government  should 
regulate  it  to  such  an  extent  that  the  buyer  of  the  bond  would  feel 
that  he  was  buying  a  bond  with  the  moral  guarantee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment behind  it? 

Mr.  KiMKALL.  By  no  means ;  no.  There  should  be  no  more  moral 
guarantee  of  the  Government  than  there  is  a  moral  guarantee  of 
the  State  of  New  York  as  to  the  safety  of  the  Emigrant  Industrial 
or  any  other  savings  bank.  The  State  does  not  guarantee,  but  the 
State  supervises. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Then  you  think  the  thing  should  be  restricted  to  mere 
supervision  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  Of  the  closest  kind. 

Mr.  Meyer.  The  relationship  of  the  Government  to  it  should  be 
supervisory  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  And  how  would  that  promote  the  sale  of  the  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Kim'ball.  It  would  not. 
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Mr.  Meyer.  Then,  what  can  the  Government  do  to  assist,  if  it 
would  not  do  that  ?  What  can  the  Government  do  ?  Authorize  the 
organization  of  a  corporation?  That,  in  itself,  is  not  enough  to 
stimulate  sales  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  Quite  so,  but,  on  the  other  hand^  the  Government,  by 
initiating  such  a  program  as  that,  by  drawing  the  bankers  into  the 
situation,  would,  I  believe,  be  able  to  set  up  among  the  very  people 
who,  with  the  success  that  you  yourself  exercised,  brought  out  the 
Liberty  bonds ;  and  I  believe  that  those  forces  of  salesmanship,  on 
a  profit  basis,  the  same  as  the  Federal  reserve  banks  has  made  other 
business  profitable,  and  has  thereby  encouraged  it — ^I  think  that  such 
a  business  could  be  made  profitable  and  thereby  encouraged. 

Mr.  Meyer.  These  banldng  organizations  are  now  all  actively  at 
work  trying  to  make  profit  by  selling  securities  ? 
Mr.  Kimball.  In  large  units  only. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  see  a  vast  amount  of  bond  issues  that  have  come  out 
in  small  units — one  hundreds  dollars  or  so.  The  French  Government 
also  has  some  small  bonds — a  recent  issue. 

Mr.  Kimball.  And  you  will  also  find  that  every  banker  who  has 
contact  with  them  will  tell  you  that  the  handling  of  those  small  boiKls. 
which  is  virtually  the  sale  at  retail  of  a  commodity  at  a  wholesale 
price,  is  unprofitable  and  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  Meyer.  The  average  underwriting  and  selling  commission  of 
a  private  banker  on  a  bond  issue  is  what,  in  your  opinion! 
Mr.  Kimball.  I  should  hesitate  to  say. 
Mr.  Meyer.  It  is  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  Kimball.  Well,  yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  And  you  still  feel  that  that  does  not  warrant  the  han- 
dling of  a  hundred-dollar  bond,  and  you  propose  to  raise  it  from  2 
to  6  per  cent? 

Mr.  Kimball.  It  is  possible  it  might  have  to  be  raised  to  8  per  cent 
Our  experience  would  tend  to  prove  that  the  business  could  be 
profitably  handled  up  to  that  price. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Assuming  all  you  say  to  be  true,  I  infer  that  you  do 
not  think  that  even  those  things,  it  done^  the  probability  of  which 
might  be  in  question,  should  interfere  with  the  paying  of  a  some- 
what higher  rate — you  said  perhaps  2^  to  3  per  cent — that  even  3  per 
cent  might  be  all  right  on  postal  savings  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  As  a  matter  of  justice,  but  not  as  a  matter  of  in- 
creasing business. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Well,  for  whatever  reason. 
Mr.  Kimball.  Quite  so.  • 

Mr.  Meyer.  You  think  also  that  it  would  be  in  the  public  interest 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  promotion  of  thrift  that  a  larger  number 
of  offices  should  be  authorized  to  accept  Government  savings  deposits^ 
Mr.  Kimbaijl..  Well,  in  some  communities.  I  think  in  every  place 
that  they  could  be  made  active  they  should  unquestionably  be  «*al> 
lished. 

Mr.  Meyer.  And  you  believe  they  could  be  made  active  in  moiv 
than  6,500  offices,  I  assume? 
Mr.  Kimball.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Meyer.  And  you  also  agree  with  my  third  recommendatioi 
for  an  amendment  of  the  onerous  regulations  that  permit  of  no  ir 
terest  for  less  than  a  year? 
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Mr.  Kimball.  I  do. 

Mr.  Meter.  And  you  also  agree  that  the  postmasters,  whom  you 
consider  the  first  element  of  salesmanship,  as  a  matter  of  self-interest, 
diould  be  given  consideration  in  their  rating  on  which  their  compen- 
aition  is  based? 

Mr.  Kimball.  By  all  means. 

Jlr.  Meter.  I  am  inclined  to  refrain  from  asking  your  opinion  on 
my  fourth  recommendation  unless  you  would  like  to  express  one. 
It  is  that  the  law  should  be  amended  by  which  more  than  half 
of  the  funds  are  deposited  in  bank  at  2^  per  cent,  at  a  time  when  the 
GoTemment  is  paymg  from  4  to  6  per  cent  on  its  various  issues.  I 
thought  that  was  an  antiquated  condition  that  was  introduced  10 
years  ago,  when  our  Government  was  not  a  borrower  of  money  and 
when  our  Government  securities  paid  2  per  cent,  for  the  most  part, 
and  were  mostly  used  for  circulation  purposes ;  but  now,  w^hen  the 
Oovemment  is  paying  6  per  cent  on  short-time  certificates,  you  do 
not  think  that  it  is  appropriate  to  take  the  Government  postal  sav- 
ings funds  and  deposit  them  at  2^  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  I  think  the  whole  question  of  local  deposits  is  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  local  profit  for  the  local  banker.  It  is  virtually  a 
dole  from  the  Government,  and, especially  under  these  present  con- 
ditions I  do  not  think,  so  far  as  the  locating  of  the  money  in  any 
city  is  concerned,  that  it  has  any  bearing  on  the  matter  whatever,  and 
I  think  it  should  be  altered. 

Mr.  Meter.  I  think  you  agree,  on  the  whole,  in  four  out  of  five  of 
my  recommendations,  and  simply  differ  as  to  the  interest  rate — as  to 
how  far  it  should  be  raised,  but  agree  that  it  should  be  raised  some- 
what. I  do  not  like  to  see  you  left  on  the  record, -Mr.  Kimball,  with 
one  remark  which  you  made,  because  I  am  sure  that  you  did  not  quite 
mean  it  in  the  way  that  it  sounded,  when  you  said  that  thrift  has 
ceased  to  be  a  social  matter,  and  is  now  a  business  matter.  You  do 
not  mean  that  being  a  business  matter,  its  methods  and  results  and 
aorencies  are  not  a  matter  of  social  interest,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  Shall  I  say  it  has  ceased  to  be  primarily  a  social 
matter  and  has  become  a  matter  of  business? 

Mr.  Meteb.  I  want  you  to  correct  that  in  any  way  you  like. 

Mr.  Kimball.  It  is  a  matter  of  most  vital  social  interest ;  yes. 

Mr.  Meter.  Yes ;  I  thought  we  would  agree  on  that. 

Mr.  Kimball.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  a  matter,  the  business  ele- 
ment of  which  has  never  before  been  anything  like  as  important  as  it 
is  to-day,  and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  for  that  reason  that  thrift  as  a 
business  has  never  been  transacted  in  this  country  as  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Metek.  May  I  ask  you  one  question  touching  on  that  point 
of  view  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  Surely. 

Mr.  Meter.  The  mutuals,  which  constitute  a  very  large  part  of 
the  savings  institutions  of  the  country — ^how  much  have  they  ?  May- 
be you  know  the  figure.    Do  you  ?    It  is  a  very  large  figure. 

the  Chairman.  The  deposits,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Meter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kimball.  It  is  about  six  billion — about  eleven  billion  alto- 
gether. 

Mr.  Meter.  That  is  stock  and  mutual? 

Mr.  Kimball.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Meyer.  Would  you  not  regard  the  mutuals  as  a  semisocial 
organization,  without  profit  except  to  the  constituent  members? 

Mr.  Kimball.  Yes;  entirely  so,  and  that  is  the  reason  they  are  so 
pitifully  ineflPective.  The  mutuals  have  not  increased,  as  I  stated 
before — not  only  did  they  not  increase  with  the  population,  but  they 
have  not  increased  to  the  extent  of  the  actual  increments  of  interest. 
It  is  perfectly  appalling,  the  small  increase. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Do  you  think  the  mutuals  are  inefficiently  adminis- 
tered? 

Mr.  Kimball.  Pitifully. 

Mr.  Meyer.  So  that  if  the  Government  is  charged  with  inefficiency 
in  some  of  its  departments,  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  inefficiency  is 
not  exclusively  monopolized  by  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  In  the  matter  of  inefficiency  the  Government  has  no 
grinding  monopoly;  no. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a  matter  of  business  for  people 
who  are  getting  2  pjer  cent  to  want  to  get  4  per  cent,  and  if  the 
United  States  can  give  some  of  its  depositors  4  per  cent  and  it  is 
able  to  pay  6  per  cent  for  other  money  that  it  borrows,  do  you  not 
tliink  it  is  fair  that  those  who  are  only  receiving  2  per  cent  should 
want  at  least  4  per  cent? 

Mr.  Kimball.  I  do  not  think  the  United  States  Government  ought 
to  be  in  business  at  all. 

Mr.  Meyer.  But  it  is  in  business. 

Mr.  Kimball.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  And  it  has  to  borrow  money? 

Mr.  Kimball.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Is  it  jiot  the  biggest  business  institution  in  this  country 
to-day  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  It  is. 

Mr.  Meyer.  You  suggested  that  we  should  have  a  popular  invest- 
ment corporation.  Is  not  the  United  States  Government  a  popular 
investment  corporation? 

Mr.  Kimball.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  Meyer.  You  mean  that  it  is  unpopular? 

Mr.  Kimball.  Distinctly  so. 

Mr.  Meyer.  It  mi^ht  be  more  popular  if  some  of  the  laws  and  reg- 
ulations were  amended  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  Had  been. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Or  were,  it  might  become  popular? 

Mr.  Kimball.  The  witness  declines  to  answer.    [Laughter.] 

I  think  that  the  war-savings  organization — ^although  this  perhaj*; 
is  not  pertinent  to  the  inquiry — ^that  the  war-savings  organization 
has  served  to  set  up  a  great  many  enmities  against  government,  and  I 
think  that  the  war-savings  organization,  while  a  wonderful  concen. 
and  doing  very  good  work  in  many  ways,  the  total  result  would  prob 
ably  be  better  if  the  war-savings  organization  did  not  exist,  because 
so  many  people  decline  to  be  influenced,  except  negatively,  by  the 
advice  of  the  local  director.  He  says,  practically,  "  Do  not  do  tfe 
or  that,  because  you  will  offend  the  Government."  Then  he  says,  in 
effect,  "Do  something  else,"  but  the  people  say,  "  No ;  we  do  not  want 
to  be  mixed  up  in  it,  because  we  have  had  trouble  enough  with  Libertr 
bonds."    I  think  that  is  a  great  pity.    I  think  that  just  as  the  Go^- 
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ernment  got  out  of  the  railroad  business  and  got  out  of  a  great  many 
other  businesses,  the  Government  could  very  well  turn  over  the  thrift 
business  to  private  interests^  and  it  would  do  a  great  service  if  it 
would  point  out  to  private  interests  and  cause  regulations  to  exist 
which  would  encourage  them  to  study  the  matter  and  to  understand 
that  thrift  ca^  be  made  a  matter  of  great  profit  to  the  people  by  whom 
it  is  systematically  forwarded. 

Mr.  Meyer,  You  spoke  of  the  prejudice  of  certain  bankers  and 
savings-bank  people,  and  you  have  also  emphasized  the  importance 
of  self-interest  in  stimulating  any  movement. 
Mr.  Kimball.  Yes. 
Mr.  Meter,  And  without  any  undue  desire  to  be  personal,  you 

being  in  the  thrift  business,  which  pays  3  per  cent 

Mr.  Kimball  (interposing).  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Do  you  not  feel  that  you  might  be  a  little  bit  preju- 
diced against  the  expansion  of  the  Postal  Savings  System,  perhaps ; 
that  is  to  say,  you  are  not  against  the  expansion  of  the  system,  but 
I  mean,  do  you  not  think  that  you  might  be  a  little  bit  prejudiced  in 
your  views  as  to  the  possibilities  of  the  expansion  of  the  system  by 
your  interest  in  your  own  business,  which  naturally  absorbs  your 
entire  thought  and  energy?  Do  you  think  you  are  quite  as  able  to 
bring  to  a  consideration  of  the  possibility  of  the  expansion  of  the 
Postal  Savings  System  a  perfectly  detached  objective,  an  impartial 
view? 

Mr.  Kimball.  Probably  not.  I  hope  not.  On  the  other  hand,  let 
me  say,  Mr.  Meyer,  that  the  reason  that  thrift  bonds  pay  3  per  cent — 
the  reasons  which  governed  the  3  per  cent  were  largely  the  reasons 
which  I  have  given  to  this  committee  as  relating  to  the  ineffective- 
ness of  interest  rate  as  an  influence  on  sales;  that  is  to  say,  as  an 
influence  on  the  increase  of  thrift.  That  rate  was  arrived  at  after 
a  study  of  the  effect  of  higher  interest  rates,  and  it  is  because  it  is 
the  result  of  those  studies  that  I  have  laid  them  before  this  com- 
mittee this  morning. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Why  did  .you  not  make  it  2  per  cent  if  the  less  the 
interest  the  better  the  result? 

Mr.  Kimball.  I  certainly  have  corrected  that  statement,  which  has 
been  credited  to  me  several  times  this  morning — ^that  the  less  the 
interest  the  better  the  result. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  mean  to  say  if  3  per  cent,  which  is  not  a  commercial 
rate,  is  a  good  rate,  why  is  not  2  per  cent  a  better  rate? 

Mr.  Kimball,  This  now  comes  down  to  our  own  proposition — 
mainly  because  we  wanted  to  get  a  coupon  as  frequently  as  possible, 
and  10  cents  seemed  to  be  the  smallest  coupon  that  was  practicable 
to  handle,  and  3  per  cent  brought  us  to  once  in  four  months  instead 
of  once  in  six  months.  That  was  partly  influential.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  our  own  plan  there  is  a  provision  that  all  excess  profit  reverts 
to  tlie  trustees  and  is  paid  out  to  the  holders  of  thrift  bonds,  but  we 
never  annoimced  that,  because  if  we  did  our  salesmen  would  oversell. 
the  proposition  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Your  company  is  a  stock  corporation  ? 
Mr.  Kimball.  Yes ;  but  our  dividend  is  hmited. 
Mr.  Meyer.  By  what  ? 
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Mr.  Kimball.  Well,  it  is  rather  a  complicated  limitation  that  I 
would  not  care  to  go  into  personally. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Kimball.  But  all  the  profit,  above  the  limit  of  the  dividend 
is  put  into  the  hands  of  trustees  and  held  for  the  holders  of  the  thrift 
bonds  ? 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  selling  your  thrift  bonds  now? 

Mr.  Kimball.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  How  many  have  you  sold  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  That  is  not  a  fair  question,  for  the  reason  that  dur- 
ing the  war,  by  arrangement  with  the  Government,  we  undertook 
as  far  as  possible  to  make  people  exchance  their  thrift  bonds  for 
Liberty  bonds,  in  order  to  secure  distribution.  We  have  received, 
altogether,  from  wage  earners  throu«:hout  the  countrv,  roughlv, 
$9,000,000.  Of  that  amount,  about  $7,000,000  we  transferred  or 
changed  into  Liberty  bonds,  at  the  request  of  the  Government,  be- 
cause otherwise  we  would  have  had  to  go  out  of  business  during  the 
t\'ar,  obviously. 

Mr.  Meyer.  The  trustees  of  the  National  Thrift  Corporation  are 
said  to  buy  T.^nited  States  Government  securities  and  approved  mu- 
nicipals and  States? 

Mr.  Kimball.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  The  rate  of  3  per  cent  was  fixed  by  your  corporation 
some  years  ago,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  In  1916. 

Mr.  Meyer.  And  your  corporation  has  been  in  business  how  long? 

Mr.  KiMBAix.  Actively  only  since  the  spring  of  1917.  We  were 
organized  in  the  fall  of  1916,  but  we  got  into  business  just  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  bonds  convertible  into  cash  on  notice, 
under  any  circumstances  ? 

Mr.  Ki3iBALL.  Theoretically,  no ;  practically,  yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  You  redeem  your  bonds,  as  I  remember  seeing  some- 
where, I  think,  at  par  less  1^  per  cent? 

Mr.  Kimball.  We  did  at  nrst;  but  Ave  do  not  do  that  any  more. 
We  take  them  at  par. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  see. 

Mr.  Kimball.  We  did  that  to  prevent  a  man  from  buying  to-day 
and  collecting  interest  to-morrow  and  selling  it  back  day  after  to- 
morrow; but  we  have  so  many  different  issues  now  that  when  we 
sell  a  man  a  bond  he  has  still  four  months  to  run. 

Mr.  Meyer.  They  are  all  bonds  of  the  same  corporation,  are  they 
not  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  They  are  not,  properly  speaking,  bonds;  they  are 
certificates  of  beneficial  interest  in  a  fund  oi  bonds. 

Mr.  Meyer.  They  are  certificates  of  beneficial  interest  of  these 
same  corporations  ?     There  is  only  one  deposit  t 

Mr.  Kimball.  Thefe  is  only  one  pot. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  think  your  capital  is  about  $800,000  paid  in  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  $250,000. 

Mr.  Meyer.  $250,000? 

Mr.  Kimball.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Meter.  Now,  according  to  the  law  under  which  you  are  or- 
ganized, is  there  any  limit  to  the  amount  of  bonds  you  may  issue 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  capital  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  No. 

Mr.  Meter.  None  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Kjmball.  Thrift  bonds  do  not  appear  on  our  balance  sheet, 
Mr.  Meyer,  at  all,  because  they  are  merely  certificates  of  interest  in 
this  fund  which  exists  outside  of  and  beyond  our  corporation. 

Mr.  Meter.  Your  corporation,  then,  does  not  add  to  any  guarantee 
on  the  bonds? 

Mr.  Kimball.  No. 

Mr.  Meter.  So  that  the  certificates  merely  represent  participation 
in  a  fund  which  is  purchased  with  the  proceeds? 

Mr.  Kimball.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meter.  What  guarantee  is  there  that  if  there  were  a  large  de- 
cline in  securities,  such  as  happened  within  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
that  the  principal  will  be  maintained  intact? 

Mr.  Kimball.  There  is  no  guarantee  aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
bond  itself  is  exactly  like  the  bonds  in  trust.  We  know  it  will  be 
paid  at  maturity,  because  the  bonds  in  trust  will  be  paid  at  maturity, 
but  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Meter.  Do  you  buy  long-term  or  short-term  bonds? 
'  Mr.  Kimball.  Variously. 

Mr.  Meter.  Long-term  bonds  can  decline  considerably,  even  if 
they  are  paid  at  maturity? 

J&^r.  Kimball.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Meter.  What  is  the  capital  of  your  institution  devoted  to? 
To  the  organization  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  No  ;  we  do  not  use  our  capital  for  the  organization 
of  business.  We  have  a  separate  fund  for  that  purpose.  The  capital 
is  intact ;  it  must  be,  under  the  banking  law.  It  is  devoted  to  carry- 
ing stock  in  trade,  so  to  speak.  I  should  be  most  happy  to  go  into 
that  fully  with  you  at  some  time. 

Mr.  Meter.  I  did  not  consider  it  pertinent  to  this  inquiry  to  discuss 
Tour  particular  business. 

Mr.  Kimball.  It  did  not  seem  so  to  me,  because  it  is  so  small  as 
compared  to  the  whole  situation. 

Mr.  Meter.  The  only  thing  is  that  I  was  wondering  if  it  offered 
a  hope  of  a  very  wide  movement,  but  perhaps  we  can  defer  that  to 
some  time  for  personal  discussion. 

Mr.  Kimball.  I  should  like  to  discuss  it  with  you  at  your  con- 
venience. We  are  now  operating  about  110  large  industries,  like  the 
General  Electric  Co.  and  things  of  that  character. 

Mr.  Meter.  I  will  be  verj^  glad  to  talk  with  you  about  it  at  some 
time. 

Mr.  Kimball.  We  will  get  together  and  do  so. 

Mr.  Meter.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  has  been  very  interesting  to 
have  Mr.  Kimball  here. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  we  wish  to  thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Kimball. 

Mr.  Kimball.  Not  at  all.  Senator. 
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The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  have  a  meeting  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

Mr.  Kimball,  let  me  ask  you  this:  Do  you  lend  money  on  bond  and 
mortgage  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  No  ;  not  at  all.  All  our  money  is  invested  in  govern- 
mental obligations. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  meet  here  again  on  Wednes- 
day, the  29th,  at  half  past  10. 

(Whereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m,,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Wednesday,  September  29,  1920,  to  meet  again  in  the  same  place  at 
10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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WEDNESDAY,   SEFTEMBEB  20,    1020. 

Unitbd  States  Senate, 
Special  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Production, 

New  York  City. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  the  conference 
room.  Engineering  Societies  Building,  29  West  Thirty'-ninth  Street, 
at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Calder  (chairman)  and  Edge;  also  Franklin  T. 
ililler,  Esq.,  assistant  to  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  DK.  KOYAL  S.  COFELAND,  COUHISSIONEE  OF 

HEALTH  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YOSE. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Copeland,  you  have  given  some  study  to  this 
hpusing  situation  throughout  the  country,  and  particularly  in  New 
York  City,  fi-om  the  standpoint  of  the  health  of  the  people  generally. 
The  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  tell  us  what  your 
inmiiries  have  developed. 

r)r.  Copeland.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  housing  conditions  ever  since  the  armistice — indeed, 
(luring  the  war — the  conditions  started  then — ^the  increased  popula- 
tion of  the  city,  and  the  failure  of  any  expenditure  of  capital  for 
the  extension  of  our  housing  facilities.  I  was  so  much  concerned 
about  it  that^  to  find  out  what  was  being  done  in  other  countries, 
T  attended  the  Interallied  Housing  Conference,  in  London,  in 
June 

The  Chairman.  Of  this  year? 

Dr.  Copeland.  Of  this  year.  There  were  600  delegates  there  from 
'J9  countries ;  and  I  found  the  problem  to  be  a  world-wide  one. 

Now,  of  course,  I  suppose  it  is  natural  that  I  should  view  this 
j)rr>l)lem  from  the  public-health  standpoint;  and  if  you  will  permit 
nie  to  sav  so,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  wav  von  should  consider 

know  there  will  be  much  greater  toleration  on  the  part  of 

the  public  and  of  the  courts  if  it  is  put  on  the  ground  of  necessity 
s<>  far  as  the  public  health  is  concerned. 

We  have  been  fighting  in  this  city  a  winning  war  against  dis- 
ease— particularly  against  the  incurable  diseases.  When  T  tell  you 
that  in  50  j^ears  the  death  rate  has  lowered  from  28  per  thousand 
to  the  lowest  death  rate  in  the  historv  of  the  citv  last  vear,  to  12 
per  thousand,  you  can  see  what  progress  has  been  made;  and  that 
is  particularly  true  of  tuberculosis.  Tuberculosis  is  essentially  a 
lii>iisin^  disease — a  disease  dependent  upon  the  way  the  people  live. 

667 
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The  fight  against  tuberculosis  started  liere  in  1886.  In  tliat  year  the 
death  rate  from  tuberculosis  in  this  city  amounted  to  37  per  10,(XM>  of 
population. 

The  Chairman.  What  year  was  that,  Doctor? 

Dr.  CoPELAND.  1886.  Last  year  it  was  only  13  per  ten  thousan«i 
population — practically  one-third  as  great  as  it  was  in  1886.  Last 
year  in  this  city  8  per  thousand  persons  died  from  tuberculosis. 
Under  the  conditions  of  1886,  three  times  as  many  would  have  tlied. 
I  am- sure  I  am  right  in  saying  that  under  the  conditions  of  1^^6» 
16,000  pei-sons  would  have  died  of  tuberculosis  in  this  city  last  year 
who  are  alive  and  well  to-day. 

Now,  of  course,  it  is  disturbing  to  us  in  public-health  work  to  see  a 
housing  condition  growing  up,  which  is  going  to  result  in  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  msease  and  an  increase  in  the  death  rate ;  and  I  am 
here  to-day  to  say  in  the  most  solemn  terms  that  I  think  that  is  ex- 
actly what  will  happen.  There  is  a  dreadful  situation  in  Europe  at 
the  present  time  as  regards  disease.  In  Russia  and  Lithuania  and 
Poland  and  Ukrania,  Hungary,  and  Roumania  there  are  literally 
millions  of  cases  of  typhus  fever.  A  train  will  come  in  from  a  run 
of  five  or  six  hours  in  Poland,  and  there  will  be  a  dozen  dead  men 
on  that  train,  and  there  will  be  a  dozen  others  seriously  sick  witli 
typhus.  That  is  what  is  going  on  to-day  in  those  coimtries.  Then 
we  have  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Japan,  and  Korea  thousands  of  cases  of 
cholera.  There  ii5  bubonic  plague  in  every  southern  European  port 
from  Egypt  to  Tunis,  and  there  is  smallpox  in  southern  Italy  anJ 
in  Greece  and  in  Scotland.  These  diseases  are  now  knocking  at  our 
doors,  and  they  are  all  diseases  that  are  furthered  and  fostered  by 
housing  conditions  such  as  we  have  in  this  city  to-day. 

Now,  I  was  so  much  concerned  about  this  that  in  March  I  directed 
the  sanitary  bureau  of  the  health  department  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  housing  conditions  of  the  city,  so  that  we  might  know,  with  some 
decree  of  certainty,  the  actual  facts  regarding  overcrowding:  ami 
it  IS  a  terrible  thing  to  think  that  in  this  city  there  are  apartments 
of  three  rooms  where  12  persons  live.  At  a  later  time  I  am  goinL^ 
to  bring  to  this  committee,  if  I  may,  the  exact  locations  of  kitchen? 
where  4  persons  sleep  at  night.  Now,  one  does  not  need  to  l^e 
told  that  IS  a  menace  to  the  public  health;  and  there  is  such  a  ^le- 
mand  for  houses  that  all  sorts  of  abandoned  places — places  that  were 
given  up  years  ago,  in  our  campaign  against  old-line  tenements, 
places  that  were  abandoned  and  put  into  the  discard — those  plaves 
have  been  reopened;  and  then  houses  that  were  fairly  decent  have 
been  remodeled,  in  a  way  to  produce  a  menace  to  the  public  health- 
For  instance,  here  is  a  case;  on  West  One  hundred  ana  forty-secon<i 
Street — and  I  am  prepared  at  any  moment  to  give  you  the  exact  loa- 
tion  and  the  name  of  the  owner  of  this  place — a  property  where  a  tiye- 
story  building  stands,  where  the  owner  rented  th^  apartments  for  ^* 
per  month.  He  has  now  divided  each  floor  into  two  apartments.  an<l 
for  each  of  those  apartments  he  now  charges  $75  a  month,  so  that  he  is 
getting  $150  a  month  for  the  same  space  that  he  formerly  got  $65  f^^r. 

Now,  in  order  to  provide  kitchen  space  in  this  divided  area — 't 
course,  I  am  not  talking  about  a  Fifth  Avenue  apartment  or  a  Kiver 
side  Drive  apartment;  I  am  talking  about  a  tenement  apartment— m 
order  to  provide  kitchen  space  he  boarded  up  the  dumb-waiter,  an» 
that  provides  the  kitchenette;  that  space  provides  the  kitchenette  '"•'■' 
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the  rear  apartment.  Now,  listen  to  this :  In  the  front  apartment  he 
has  put  the  kitchenette  or  the  kitchenette  facilities  in  the  water-closet, 
so  that  the  water-closet,  which  is  used  for  its  normal  purpose,  is  also 
the  kitchen  of  the  apartment.  Now,  needless  to  say,  that  is  the  situa- 
tion which  the  health  department  will  not  tolerate,  so  we  have  put  a 
board  order  on  him  to  stop  that  sort  of  thing,  and  we  will  put  him  in 
jail  if  he  does  not  do  it. 

I  simply  point  that  out  to  show  you  what  is  going  on  in  this  city 
in  order  to  provide  facilities  for  100,000  more  families  than  we  have 
houses  in  which  to  put  them. 

Senator  Edge.  In  other  words,  Doctor,  you  are  not  able  to  enforce 
your  health  laws  simply  because  of  this  absolute  lack  of  accommo- 
dations for  the  people  ? 

Dr.  CoPELAND.  So  that  we  are  actually  having  to  wink  at  some  of 
our  health  laws  in  order  that  we  may  leave  a  roof  over  the  heads  of 
some  people.  Of  course^  that  is  not  a  desirable  situation  by  any  means 
and  should  not  be  permitted  to  exist  if  at  all  possible  to  avoid  it. 

Senator  Edge.  But  of  the  two  evils — in  other  words,  you  naturally 
believe  that  a  roof  over  the  head  is  necessary,  even  though  health  con- 
ditions are  somewhat  menaced  ? 

Dr.  CoPELAND.  That  is  the  situation  exactly ;  yes.  I  do  really  be- 
lieve that  the  people  had  better  go  out  and  live  as  savages  than  to  live 
as  they  do  now ;  but  if  they  are  going  to  live  in  the  city  at  all  they  will 
have  to  live  in  those  quarters  until  more  space  can  be  provided  for 
them. 

Senator  Edge.  I  think  it  is  helpful  to  show  the  situation  here,  as 
you  have  said  in  your  opening  remarks,  that  housing  is  a  matter 
which  is  directly  connected  witn  the  public  health. 

Dr.  Copeland.  Yes.  I  have  on  many  occasions  said  that  we  were 
permitting  the  use  of  quarters  that  had  no  business  to  be  used.  It  is 
not  right  to  have  people  living  under  those  conditions,  and  there 
must  be  found  some  means  of  relief.  Now,  of  course,  this  particular 
instance  that  I  have  mentioned  about  the  water-closet  kitchenette, 
tJiat  we  are  not  going  to  permit ;  we  can  not  permit  food  to  be  handled 
under  those  conditions. 

Senator  Edge.  In  other  words,  you  are  doing  the  best  you  can  to 
enforce  the  health  laws  under  absolutely  impossible  conditions  ? 

Dr.  Copeland.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  this  survey  that  I  had  made  in 
March  covered  32,000  apartments.  You  know  the  density  of  popu- 
lation in  this  city  is  hardly  understood  by  most  persons.  We  have 
one  square  block  in  this  city  where  live  10,000  persons ;  we  have  one 
square  mile  where  live  500,000  persons ;  and,  of  course,  normally  we 
have  great  congestion  of  population;  but  at  the  present  moment  the 
conditions  are  intolerable,  because  it  is  a  menace  to  the  public  health, 
and  it  is  a  menace  to  the  morals  of  the  community.  In  many  of  these 
apartments  that  are  built — for  instance,  here  1  have  before  me  a 
summary  of  the  survey,  and  we  have  here  8-f amily  houses ;  I  find  in 
Manhattan  that  three  of  those  8-family  houses  are  occupied  by  10 
families;  others  are  occupied  by  12  families;  two  of  them,  at  least, 
are  occupied  by  16  families.  We  find  the  10-family  houses  many  of 
them  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  are  occupied  by  14  and  16  families. 
Here  is  one  15-family  house,  built  for  15  families,  now  occupied 
by  30  families  and  20  roomers.  Just  think  of  that — 30  families  and 
20  roomers  in  a  space  that  was  originallj  intended  for  15  families. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  occupancy  in  violation  of  the  law,  Doc- 
tor? V        .      .    .    . 

Dr.  CoPELAXD.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  in  violation  of  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  The  teneinent-house  department  could  stop  that, 
could  they  not  ? 

Dr.  CoPELAND.  It  could  be  stopped,  yes;  by  putting  the  people  in 
the  street. 

Senator  Edge.  Now,  Doctor,  what  is  your  remedy,  in  addition  to 
the  natural  remedy  that  we  all  recognize — the  building  of  new  apart- 
ments and  tenements — ^but  what  is  your  remedy  to  encourage  that! 
Have  you  one  ? 

Dr.  CopELAND.  Well,  I  supposed  that  was  what  the  committee  T^as 
appointed  for — to  find  the  remedy. 

Senator  Edge.  Yes :  but  we  will  be  glad  to  have  the  views  of  those 
who  have  been  brought  closely  into  contact  with  the  problem. 

The  Chairman.  \  es. 

Dr.  CoPELAND.  Well,  of  course,  I  am  on  record  as  to  mv  views.  As 
I  told  you,  I  attended  this  Interallied  Housing  Conference  in  London, 
where  there  were  delegates  from  29  countries.  Twenty-eight  of 
those  countries  have  aclmowledged  the  housing  problem  to  be  a  public 
health  problem,  and  are  dealing  with  it  as  such.  This  is  the  only 
country  in  the  world  where  that  is  not  the  case.  Now,  in  the  name 
of  the  public  health  you  can  do  almost  anvthing.  I  would  first  at- 
tempt, of  course,  to  encourage  private  capital  to  build,  but  the  fat-t 
is  that  private  capital  is  not  building. 

Senator  Edge.  Well,  we  have  our  opinion,  undoubtedly;  but  to 
what  do  you  assign  that  condition,  when  the  demand  is  so  great,  and 
when  the  apparent  profit  is  also  great? 

Dr.  CopELAND.  I  do  not  think  the  profit  is  shown  there.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  particular  encouragement  to  build  houses: 
they  can  find  so  many  other  ways  to  use  their  money  to  advantage. 

Senator  Edge.  More  profitable  ways? 

Dr.  CopELAND.  Yes;  more  profitable  ways. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  is,  I  guess,  that  houses  cost  so  much  to 
build  to-day  that  the  builder  fears  the  risk  is  too  great. 

Dr.  CopELAND.  You  can  not  blame  the  builder,  when  vou  find  labor 
conditions  such  and  the  price  of  materials  and  the  price  of  trans- 
portation so  high  and  the  attraction  of  other  sorts  of  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  lack  of  financing  for  mortgage  purposes? 

Dr.  CoPELAND.  Yes. 

Senator  P^dge.  Then  I  take  it  that  you  do  not  approve  of  the  legis- 
lative efforts  to  reduce  rents. 

Dr.  CoPELAXD.  Yes:  I  approve  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
in  the  control  of  rents,  but  I  think  that  is  only  half  the  program. 

Senator  Edoe.  Of  course,  if  builders  will  not  build  because  the 
profit  is  not  apparent  and  tlie  legislature  reduces  rents,  what  is  tb** 
answer  ? 

Dr.  CoPELAND.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  some  wisdom  in  a 
remission  of  taxes,  that  has  been  proposed  here? 

Senator  Edge.  I  think  there  is  great  wisdom  in  it:  but,  beyond 
that,  there  seems  to  be  a  business  proposition  that  should  l)e  made 
fair  to  tlie  peoj^le — the  landlord  and  the  tenant — whereby  the  land- 
lord can  get  a  fair  rate  on  the  present  cost  of  construction. 
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Dr.  CoPELAXD.  I  believe  it  would  be  possible  to  get  a  fair  rate 
under  these  conditions  and  under  the  conditions  of  legislation.  The 
men  who  have  beeh  the  offenders  have  been  wicked  profiteers.  I 
have  described  to  you  one  of  them  who  took  a  house  where  he  was 
satisfied  to  rent  for  $65  a  floor,  and  he  now  gets  $150  a  floor  by  divid- 
ing it  and  by  outraging  all  sense  of  decency  and  all  the  provisions 
that  make  for  health.  Now,  that  sort  of  chap  does  not  deserve  any 
consideration.  I  think  it  would  be  possible  to  control  the  rents  and 
at  the  same  time  leave  enough  for  the  landlords,  so  that  there  would 
lie  a  fair  profit  on  his  investment. 

Yet  one  can  hardly  blame  capital  if  they  can  find  other  more 
attractive  investments — 1  understand  that — but  there  must  be  a  con- 
certed effort  on  the  part  of  all  public  authorities  to  make  it  plain 
to  the  men  who  have  money  that  houses  must  be  built  and  that  some 
sacrifices,  if  necessai'v,  must  be  made.  I  noticed  that  the  mavor  of 
this  city  said  the  other  day  that  we  could  build  houses  with  the 
public  money  to  take  care  of  monkeys,  and  even  give  them  steam 
heat,  but  we  can  not  build  them  for  people.  Now,  that  seems  wrong, 
to  my  mind»  It  may  sound  socialistic  or  communistic  or  idealistic, 
but  1  say  that  if  we  can  not  get  houses  any  other  way  they  must  be 
built  with  public  funds — and  that  is  the  attitude  that  every  other 
civilized  country  in  the  world  has  taken  on  this  problem.  I  am  here 
to  conserve  ana  protect  the  public  health,  and  if  we  can  not  get 
houses  in  any  other  way  you  gentlemen  must  find  the  way. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  I  agree  with  what  you  have  just  said, 
that  if  the  emergency  is  so  great  and  houses  can  iiot  be  obtained  in 
any  other,  way,  then  it  is  a  problem  for  the  State  or  the  city  or  the 
country  to  provide  a  way. 

Dr.  CoPELAND.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Even  if  it  means  the  city  or  the  State  building  the 
houses  ? 

Dr.  CoPEiiAND.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  do  that  if  we  can 
possiblv  take  care  of  it  in  any  other  way,  however. 

Dr.  CoPELAND.  Oh,  no;  certainly  not. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  believe  it  is  the  business  of  the  Federal 
riovernment  and  of  the  State  and  the  cities  to  encourage  to  the  very 
limit  private  capital  to  do  this  work. 

Dr.  CoPELAND.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  where  the  emergency  is  so  great  as  you  have 
indicated,  then  anything  is  justifiable. 

Dr.  CoPELAND.  Yes.  I  think  we  are  fully  agreed,  and  I  am  glad 
to  hear  you  express  yourself  as  you  have.  I  knew  that  was  your 
view.  I  wrote  Senator  Lockwood  yesterday ;  I  sent  him  a  telegram 
on  Friday  morning  saying  that  the  work  of  the  legislature  would 
not  be  complete  until  two  things  were  done:  First,  the  restriction 
placed  upon  commercial  building  or  nonessential  building 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  mean  by  that  to  give  the  local 
authorities  the  right  to  refuse  a  building  permit? 

Dr.  CoPELAND.  Yes ;  that  is  exactly  what  I  mean. 

The  Chairman.  Where  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  labor  and 
material  for  building  houses  for  the  people  to  live  in  ? 
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Dr.  CopELAND.  Yes.  I  understand  that  we  have  let  at  the  present 
time  contracts  for  $79,000,000  worth  of  commercial  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  seen  the  figures,  but  I  guess  that  is 
about  right. 

Dr.  CoPELAND.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  that  must  absorb  the  later, 
the  material,  and  the  means  of  transportation  in  this  community.  1 
have  a  serious  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  there  would  be  material 
and  labor,  if  all  that  building  goes  on,  enough  to  provide  any  mat 
amount  for  housing.  That  is  my  fear.  So  I  said  to  Senator  Lock- 
wood,  in  my  telegram  on  Friday  morning,  that  I  did  not  believe  that 
the  legislature  would  do  its  full  duty  unless  it  provided  for  a  local 
housing  authority  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  contemplated  construc- 
tion. Then,  furthermore,  I  said  that  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of 
private  capital  to  erect  the  houses  the  houses  must  be  built,  there 
must  be  no  uncertainty  about  it. 

Senator  Edge.  I  am  not  entirely  familiar    with   the    legislation 

})assed  in  Albany  recently,  but  what  is  your  judgment — that  that 
egislation  will  serve  to  stimulate  or  to  deter  the  building  of  houses  ? 

Dr.  CoPELAND.  I  think  that  the  remission  of  taxes  will  stimulate 
building. 

The  Chairman.  Just  for  Senator  Edge's  information,  I  will  sav 
that  the  legislation  last  week  provided  that  the  several  cities  of  the 
State  should  have  the  authority  to  remit  taxes  for  a  period  of  h^ 
years  on  all  building  completed  since  April  1,  1920,  and  started  Ihj- 
fore  Januarv  1,  1922. 

Senator  Edge.  Coupled  with  that  was  there  a  provision  in  anj-  way 
regulating  r^nts  ? 

Dr.  Copeland.  No;  but  the  legislation  on  rents  was  improveil. 
The  legislation  of  last  spring  provided  that  a  landlord  must  ni)i 
raise  the  rent  to  exceed  25  per  cent  in  a  year. 

Senator  Edge.  Yes;  I  remember  that. 

Dr.  Copeland.  Now,  that  is  wiped  out,  and  the  burden  of  proof 
is  on  the  landlord  to  show  that  he  is  entitled  to  more  rent.  Suppose 
my  lease  expires  on  the  1st  of  October  and  I  am  paying  $3,000  a  year 
rent  ?  I  simply  stay  in  my  apartment,  and  I  pay  my  $250  a  month  lo 
the  court,  until  the  court  has  established,  on  the  testimony  of  the 
landlord,  whether  he  is  entitled  to  more,  in  view  of  his  investment. 

Senator  Edge.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  a  nonbreakable,  hard,  an«l 
fast  rule? 

Dr.  Copeland.  No. 

Senator  Edge.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  merits  of  the  case  ? 

Dr.  Copeland.  Yes;  it  is  a  much  more  rational  rule. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  rent  legislation  has  tended  to  discour- 
age building.  I  recognize,  however,  the  fact  that  some  landlords— 
and  quite  a  good  many  of  them,  perhaps  not  a  majority,  but  a  gcxv<l 
many  of  them — took  advantage  of  the  shortage  of  housing  in  this 
city  to  raise  rents  outrageously. 

Dr.  Copeland.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Some  increased  their  rents  250  per  cent. 

Dr.  Copeland.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  if  I,  as  a  landlord,  desirt 
to  raise  my  tenants'  rents,  and  they  refuse  to  pay  the  increase,  I  cat 
go  to  court  and  sue  them  for  the  increase. 

Dr.  Copeland.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  And  they  are  required  to  deposit  with  the  court 
their  monthly  rental  at  what  they  have  been  paying,  and  the  court 
finally  determines  whether  I  am  entitled  to  the  increase. 
Dr.  CoPELAND.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  having  in  mind  the  rents  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  the  increased  cost  of  carrying  the  property  and  the  return 
I  am  getting  for  my  investment. 
Dr.  CoPELAND.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  then,  if  the  court  decides  in  favor  of  the 
increased  rent,  the  tenants  must  pay  the  increased  rent  or  else  get 
out? 
Dr.  CoPELAND.  Yes. 

The  Chairaian.  And  a  judgment  will  lie  against  them  for  the  dif- 
ference between  the  rent  they  were  paying  and  the  increased  rent  in 
the  meantime? 
Dr.  CoPEiiAND.  Yes. 

Senator  Edge.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  new  legislation  ? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Edge.  Do  you  think  that  will  likewise  deter  building? 
The  Chairman,  xes,  I  do;  except  this,  Senator:  My  informa- 
tion is  that  these  rent  laws  will  not  affect  new  construction.  A  ten- 
ant who  lives  in  a  house  built  20  years  ago,  that  did  not  cost  any- 
where near  the  present  high  prices  for  construction,  is  rather  bitter 
against  a  landlord  who  raises  his  rent  abnormally.  At  the  same 
time,  a  man  who  builds  new  houses,  under  these  great  difficulties, 
those  new  houses  must  compete  in  rentals  with  all  the  old  houses; 
and  if  a  man's  new  buildings  to-day  cost  150  per  cent  more  than  they 
did  five  years  ago,  he  simply  raises  the  whole  strata  of  rents  before 
he  can  get  his. 

Dr.  COPELAND.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  the  builder  is  discouraged,  because  he 
feels  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  bring  the  average  of  rents  up 
to  a  level  that  will  show  him  a  profit  on  his  building.  The  doctor 
has  spoken  of  the  bill  that  they  passed  at  Albany  this  year — and  you 
passed  the  same  kind  of  bill  in  rfew  Jersey,  Senator — ^m  New  Jersey 
your  State  law,  passed  two  weeks  ago,  gives  to  the  man  who  will 
build  in  this  present  emergency  five  years'  taxes  free. 
Senator  Edge.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  our  law  gives  the  local  authorities  the  right 
to  jgrrant  10  years'  remission. 
Senator  Edge.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  put  into  eflFect,  I  believe  that  everybody 
who  has  the  money  and  who  owns  a  vacant  lot  will  build  a  house  next 
year. 

Senator  Edge.  You  do  t 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Edge.  In  spite  of  the  regulations  as  to  the  amount  of  rent  ? 
The  Chairman.  Yes ;  because  1  understand  that  regulation  does 
not  apply  to  the  rents  of  new  houses. 

Senator  Edge.  Then,  on  the  whole,  you  do  not  consider  that  the 
new  legislation,  either  in  New  York  or  New  Jersey,  will  deter 
building? 
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The  Chairman.  No;  I  do  not  believe  it  will  if  they  put  these  ex- 
emptions into  effect.  If  the  local  authorities  have  good  reason — an<l 
people  argue  on  both  sides  of  the  question — I  have  heard  some  large 
owners  oi  real  estate  who  argued  against  this  exemption  and  othei>> 
who  argued  for  it. 

Senator  Edge.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  we  do  not  put  this  exemption  into  effect, 
then  the  laws  that  were  passed  at  Albany  will  deter  building.  If  we 
do,  then  for  the  next  year  and  a  half  we  will  have  a  great  deal  of 
new  building  in  this  State. 

Dr.  CoPELAND.  My  judgment  about  the  new'building  is  that  a  great 
deal  of  it  will  be  by  one-family  outfits — the  individual  who  has  saved 
a  little  monev. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  going  out  into  Queens  and  the  other  out- 
lying sections. 

Dr.  C(5rEi^ND.  Yes ;  that  is  it. 

Senator  Edge.  It  is  up  to  this  committee  and  to  the  State  legisla- 
tive committees  to  find  some  method,  in  my  judgment,  to  encourage 
or  stimulate  building,  because  personally  I  think  it  is  a  libel  on  the 
enterprise  and  general  business  interests  of  the  country  if  we  sliould 
have  to  adopt  the  plan  that  the  doctor  has  suggested — that  the  (Gov- 
ernment shall  build  homes  for  the  people  to  live  in.  I  am  totally 
and  unalterably  opposed  to  Government  ownership  or  Government 
development  along  those  lines,  and  I  do  not  think  it  should  be 
necessary. 

Dr.  CoPELAND.  That  is  my  innermost  conviction,  too,  and  I  am  op- 
posed to  it  except  as  a  last  resort. 

Senator  Edge.  American  business  men  have  never  yet  failed  in 
their  enterprise  when  there  was  an  opportunity  of  a  fair  and  reason- 
able profit,  and  we  have  got  to  find  a  way  that  they  will  do  it. 

Dr.  CoPELAND.  But  if  they  do  not  do  it 

Senator  Edge  (interposing).  I  think  they  will  do  it. 

Dr.  CoPELAND.  Well,  they  have  not  done  it  yet. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that  you  will  be  interested.  Doctor,  in  learn- 
ing that  the  building  of  new  homes  in  Boston  in  1919,  the  year  after 
the  armistice,  was  just  one-tenth  of  what  they  were  in  1916,  the  year 
before  the  armistice — just  one-tenth  as  many.  There  was  no  building 
at  all  during  1918  of  homes  and  very  little  in  1917. 

Senator  Edge.  Well,  there  was  not  any  anywhere. 

The  Chairman.  No.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1920  the  building 
operations  in  Boston  were  one-half  what  they  were  the  first  six 
months  of  1919.  That  would  seem  to  indicate  that  we  will  find,  by 
the  end  of  1920,  that  the  building  of  homes  in  Boston  was  only  one- 
twentieth  of  what  it  was  in  1916.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a 
great  many — I  think  twice  as  many — garages  being  built  in  Boston 
this  year  as  there  are  homes  for  people  to  live  in. 

Senator  Edge.  That  is  very  true— ^perhaps  ten  times  as  many. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  believe  a  paternalistic  scheme  would  work. 

Senator  Edge.  I  would  hate  to  see  the  day  that  it  was  ever  tried. 
I  do  not  disagree.  Doctor,  with  your  general  thought  that  it  is  a  gov- 
ernmental responsibility  to  look  after  the  public  health.  Everybody 
appreciates  that;  but  do  not  let  us  relieve  ordinary  enterprise  from 
all  opportunity  to  contribute  to  that  responsibility. 
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Dr.  CoPELAND.  I  agree  with  that,  Senator;  but  at  the  same  time 
we  learn  a  lot  from  experience  and  observation ;  and  in  every  other 
country  they  have  given  up  trying  to  get  private  capital  with  which 
to  build  houses. 

Senator  Edge.  What  is  the  situation  in  Great  Britain?    I  have  just 
returned  from  England.    They  are  trying  to  have  the  public  buy 
housing  bonds ;  is  rfot  that  correct  ? 
Dr.  CoPELAND.  Yes.    What  are  they  going  to  (Jo  with  those  bonds? 
Senator  Edge.  Well,  I  assume  that  they  are  for  housing.    I  did  not 
investigate  it,  however,  at  all.    That  is  a  public  proposition — the  pub- 
lic are  going  into  it  and  spending  their  own  money,  not,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  through  the  lev-ying  of  taxes,  but  it  is  a  voluntary  invest- 
ment on  the  part  of  any  individual. 
Dr.  CoPELAND.  Well,  you  are  not  fully  informed  on  the  subject. 
Senator  Edge.  Perhaps  I  am  not. 

Dr.  CoPELAND.  The  fact  is,  how  those  bonds  are  ever  going  to  be 
redeemed  I  do  not  know,  and  I  could  not  find  out;  but  the  Govern- 
ment of  England  is  back  of  those  bonds.  Those  housing  bonds  are 
being  sold  bj  municipalities  and  by  boroughs  of  the  city  of  London. 
They  are  being  sold  by  the  borough  or  by  the  municipality,  with  the 
underwriting  or  the  indorsement  of  the  central  Government ;  and  the 
city  of  Brintol,  a  town  of  400,000  population — just  about  the  same  size 
as  Newark — the  city  of  Bristol  is  building  5,000  houses — the  city 
itself,  the  municipality.  I  know,  because  1  went  to  Bristol  and  1 
visited  those  houses.  In  this  scheme  of  building  in  England  they  are 
not  only  building  houses  but  they  are  doing  town  planning,  which  is 
a  very  important  thing  for  this  city  as  well.  It  is  a  very  important 
thing  here,  where  the  houses  should  be  built — almost  as  important  as 
to  build  the  houses — ^because  the  question  of  transportation  is  so 
pressing.  The  city  of  Bristol,  England,  is  building  5,000  and  the 
city  of  Manchester  is  buildinjs:  10,000  and  the  city  of  London,  through 
its  various  boroughs,  is  building  100,000  houses,  with  the  indorsement 
of  the  Government,  which  guarantees  the  bonds. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  the  system  in  London  to  be  that  the 
Government  pays  a  subsidy  to  the  builder. 

Mr.  CoPELAND.  They  will  do  either;  they  will  pay  a  subsidy  of 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  house  built  or,  as  they  are  doing 
in  Bristol,  Manchester,  and  some  of  the  boroughs  of  London,  the  city 
itself  builds  the  property. 

Senator  Edge.  Thev  are  being  built  with  the  receipts  from  the  sales 
of  those  housing  bonds? 
Dr.  CopELANDi  Yes. 

Senator  Edge.  And  the  housing  bonds  are  being  taken  by  the 
public,  just  the  same  as  the  public  would  buy  a  Liberty  bond,  for 
Instance  ? 
Dr.  CoPEiJiND.  Just  the  same ;  yes. 

Senator  Edge.  So  that  it  is  not  exactly  a  governmental  activity? 
[t  is  a  case  of  the  Government  doing  it,  as  it  should,  in  my  jucfg- 
nent — trying  to  interest  the  people  of  the  country  in  investing  in  the 
milding  of  homes? 
Dr.  CoPELAND.  Yes. 

Senator  Edge.  Well,  that  is  different  entirely  from  the  city  of 
*^ew  York  suddenly  on  their  budget  stating  that  they  propose  to  tax, 
n  the  usual  form  of  taxation,  or  to  adopt  some  new  source  of  income, 
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and  include  an  item  of  a  million  dollars,  say,  for  the  building  of 
houses,  to  be  administered  by  the  government  of  the  city  of  ^ew 
York.    That  is  quite  a  different  proposition  ? 

Dr.  CoPELAND.  If  you  see  a  distinction  there  I  will  accept  your 
view  of  it. 

Senator  Edge.  I  see  a  vast  distinction  between  a  man  voluntarily 
investing  in  a  bond  and  the  city  of  New  York,  6r  any  municipality 
with  a  political  government,  building  homes;  do  you  not.  Senator? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  the  city  of  Bristol  building  these  homes 
with  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  these  bonds? 

Dr.  CopELAND.  Yes ;  the  housing  bonds  ate  used  locally. 

The  Chairman.  The  payment  of  which  the  city  of  Bristol  guar- 
antees ? 

Dr.  CoPELAND.  Yes;  the  city  of  Bristol  guarantees  them,  and  the 
Federal  Government  guarantees  that  the  city  of  Bristol  will  pay  the 
bonds. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  the  English  Government? 

Dr.  CoPELAND.  Yes. 

Senator  Edge.  I  see  no  objection  to  the  city  using  its  great  power, 
or  the  Government  either,  to  help  organize  its  people  and  arouse 
them  to  the  necessity  of  building  houses,  but  not  making  it  a  part  of 
their  ordinary  business  of  government.  Now,  I  do  not  consider  that 
they  are  doing  that  when  tney  are  simply  asking  the  people  to  invest 
in  those  bonds. 

Dr.  CoPELAND.  That  is  all  very  well,  but  suppose  those  bonds  come 
dUe ;  the  Government  has  to  pay  them. 

Senator  Edge.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  city  government,  havinjr 
the  power  they  have,  together  with  their  business  men,  whom  I  pre- 
sume they  would  take  into  consultation,  should  not  work  out  a  plan 
for  retiring  the  bonds.    That  is  purely  a  business  proposition. 

Dr.  CoPELAND.  That  is  fine.  Senator,  and  I  am  for  that  plan. 

Senator  Edge.  I  am  not  going  on  record  for  that  plan,  but  I  think 
it  is  very  much  better  than  the  Government  simply  starting  in,  out 
of  whole  cloth,  and  putting  into  their  budget  a  million  dollars,  or 
whatever  the  amount  may  be,  to  build  houses,  and  then  starting  to 
raise  the  tax  rate  20  or  30  points,  because  they  will  not  do  it  as  well 
as  private  enterprise  would  do  it. 

Dr.  CoPELAND.  I  know  that  if  the  city  of  New  York  will  say  to  the 
people, "  We  will  issue  $100,000  of  bonds  to  build  houses,"  those  bonds 
will  be  bought. 

Senator  Edge.  I  think  they  would,  under  present  conditions. 

Dr.  CoPELAND.  And  if  that  plan  were  adopted  the -houses  would  W 
built. 

Senator  Edge.  If  the  city  of  >Jew  York  will,  in  connection  with 
that,  provide  proper  legislation  and  appoint  a  board  of  real  busi- 
ness men,  who  know  the  game  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  have  niei. 
who  are  bankers,  builders,  etc.,  on  that  board,  who  will  really  admin- 
ister the  proposition,  then  it  is  fair  enough,  apart  from  the  politica* 
control,  and  would  receive  my  approval. 

Dr.  CoPEiJixD.  That  is  alsolutely  all  right.  Now,  to  go  back  t«' 
my  testimony,  I  want  to  finish  about  my  telegram  to  Senator  Loi-k- 
wood.  I  sent  this  telegram  saying  that  there  were  two  things  that 
this  housing  body — consisting  of  bankers  and  sane  men;  that  is  nW 
right — that  they  should  have  the  power  to  say  what  is  essential  an'i 
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what  is  nonessential  in  the  way  of  building,  and  then,  if  need  be, 
by  some  such  scheme  as  that  sug£^ested  by  Senator  Edge,  or  by  the 
sale  of  city  bonds,  that  we  should  go  through  with  this  program. 
Senator  Lockwood  wrote  me  that  he  did  not  receive  this  telegram 
until  after  the  legislature  adjoumed^ — and  I  have  taken  that  up  with 
the  Western  Union  to  find  out  why  that  was  so.  He  went  on  further 
to  say  that  the  corporation  counsel  had  said  that  it  was  not  possible 
for  the  city  under  any  circumstances  to  pledge  its  credit  to  build 
houses.  My  reply  was  that  that  is  a  matter  which  should  be  left  to 
the  courts  to  determine.  This  is  a  public  problem.  The  city  of  New 
York  is  spending  money  to  build  docks,  which  are  leased  to  private 
individuals,  and  1  think  it  could  very  well  afford  to  lend  its  credit 
to  this  scheme ;  and  I  think  that  \^th  modifications  of  Senator  Edge's 
suggestion  we  may  be  able  to  get  this  proposition  through.  We  have 
now  one  project  on  hand— a  commercial  Duilding  project — that  if  it 
is  permitted  to  be  carried  forward  will  dispossess  1,450  families, 
besides  a  large  number  of  rooming  and  boarding  houses.  Now,  one 
does  not  need  to  be  told  that  that  is  a  crime  in  these  times.  Every 
one  of  those  houses  should  be  preserved.  This  is  no  time  to  permit 
the  construction  of  nonessential  stuff. 

Senator  Edge.  You  mean  by  that,  the  building  of  such  a  commer- 
cial structure,  because  of  its  taking  away  material  and  labor  that 
should  be  used  for  building  dwellings  ? 

Dr.  CoPELAND.  For  two  reasons;  in  the  first  place,  it  tears  down 
houses  where  people  now  live;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  absorbs 
the  labor  and  material  in  that  new  building. 

Mr,  MiLx.£R.  That  job  that  you  refer  to,  I  expect,  is  a  municipal 
job,  at  that? 

Dr.  CoPELAND.  Well,  it  is;  yes.  One  of  the  men  down  town  has 
just  sent  me  by  messenger  a  memorandum  showing  the  relation  of 
housing  to  deaths  from  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever,  showing  that 
where  the  housing  is  congested,  where  a  number  of  persons  live 
under  congested  conditions,  where  the  number  of  inhabitants  per 
acre  is  excessive,  that  is  the  point  where  we  have  our  highest  death 
rate  from  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever.  Of  course,  there  can  be  no 
dispute  about  that.  I  think,  Senator  Calder,  that  covers  the  situa- 
tion as  I  see  it. 

Now,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  put  at  vour  disposal  any  details  re- 
crarding  conditions  here.  I  have  ordered  another  survey  to  be  started 
the  1st  of  October,  to  see  what  effect  the  new  housing  conditions  have 
upon  the  population. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  records  will  show,  if  investigation  is 
made  here  in  New  York,  that  during  the  past  year  we  have  built 
verv  few  tenement  houses. 
I^r.  CopELAND.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  number  is  hardly  worth  while  mentioning, 
but  we  have  built  a  great  many  one  and  two  family  houses  in  the  out- 
Iving  sections.    Xow,  the  men  who  build  those  one  and  two  family 
louses  construct  them  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them? 
Dr.  CoPBLAND.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  costs  of  those  houses  have  been  so  very 
lig-li  that  I  am  doubtful  whether  they  will  ever  sell  them,  because,  us 
said  a  moment  ago,  the  prices  are  150  per  cent  higher  than  thev  were 
n  1915  and  1916. 
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Dr.  CoPELAND.  I  was  rather  regretful  that  the  law  did  not  require 
multiple  houses,  under  that  exemption — ^that  is,  to  accommodate  a 
large  number  of  persons — because  those  are  the  houses  we  need  in 
New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  only  objection  to  that  that  I  could  see— 
and  I  think  it  would  appeal  to  you  as  health  commissioner  and  a  man 
who  wants  to  help  the  people  of  our  city  to  better  health  conditions- 
is  that  living  conditions  would  be  much  better  if  we  could  get  the 
people  to  go  out,  say,  into  the  outlying  sections  of  Queens,  and  the 
Bronx,  where  land  is  cheap,  and  build  a  little  one- family  house. 

Dr.  Copeland.  If  I  had  my  way,  I  would  have  every  family  in  New 
York  live  in  one  detached  house,  where  the  children  could  be  brou<rht 
up  under  normal  conditions.  There  is  not  any  doubt  about  the  desir- 
ability of  that.   This  build-a-home  idea  is  the  right  one. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  study  to  the 
building  business,  and  many  years  ago  I  was  superintendent  of  build- 
ings in  Brooklyn,  and  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  amendment  of 
the  tenement-house  law  in  1903.  After  it  was  enacted,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  modify  it  somewhat.  Under  the  operation  of  the  tene- 
ment-house law  we  have  not  built  very  many  houses  for  poor  people 
to  live  in,  have  we  ? 

Dr.  CoPELAND.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  operated  so  that  the  man  with  a  fair  income 
could  get  pretty  good  housing  facilities,  while  the  man  whose  pay 
was  $1.50  or  $2  or  $3  a  day  had  to  huddle  up  in  an  old  tenement ;  is 
not  that  so  ? 

Dr.  CopELAND.  Yes.  My  judgment  of  the  tenement-house  law  is 
that  unless  we  are  going  further  with  it  and  do  more  with  it,  we  mi<rht 
better  abolish  it  and  absorb  the  department  in  the  health  department, 
because  there  is  constant  conflict  between  the  tenement-house  depart- 
ment and  the  health  department  regarding  jurisdiction,  and  a  land- 
lord will  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  an  order  from  the  tenement - 
house  department,  because  there  is  no  authority  to  enforce  it ;  but  he 
will  scramble  around  and  fix  things  up  if  the  board  of  health  puts  an 
order  on  him,  because  the  board  of  health  can  send  him  to  jail  if  he 
does  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that. 

Dr.  CoPELAND.  We  have  constant  difficulty  in  the  way  of  conflictinfj 
jurisdiction,  and  it  is  only  because  of  our  desire  to  cooperate  without 
friction  that  we  are  able  to  get  along  at  all — ^there  is  so  much  cham^e 
for  dispute  between  the  two  departments.  I  think  on  general  princi- 
ples it  IS  a  great  mistake  to  subtract  from  the  health  department  any 
authority.  In  this  State  when  we  passed  the  narcotics  statute  we  made 
a  great  mistake.  The  board  of  health  could  deal  with  that  problem 
independently  of  the  statute  very  much  better  than  is  being  done 
under  the  present  law. 

Senator  Edge.  At  least  they  should  be  in  some  way  accountable  to 
you? 

Dr.  CopELAND.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Have  vou  any  knowledge.  Dr.  Copeland,  of  the  health 
conditions  in  any  of  tiie  other  large  cities  of  the  country? 

Dr.  Copeland.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  from  my  correspondence 
with  health  commissioners,  that  the  same  conditions  that  we  have  here 
prevail  in  other  cities. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  further  questions,  Senator? 

Senator  Edge.  No  ;  I  think  the  doctor  has  given  us  a  very  interesting 
presentation  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Miller  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Doctor.  May  we  feel  at 
liberty  to  call  on  you  for  any  information  you  may  have  in  your  office  ? 

Dr.  Copeland.  Yes,  indeed;  1  will  be  very  glad,  and  if  the  ma- 
chinery of  my  office  can  assist  you  in  any  way,  let  us  know. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Copeland.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

(Whereupon,  at  12  o'clock  lioon,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Friday,  October  1,  1920,  to  meet  again  in  the  same  place  at  2  o'clock 
p.  m.) 
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FBIDAY,  OCTOBEB  1,  1920. 

United  States  Senate, 
Special  CoMMrrrEE  on  Reconstruction  and  Production, 

New  York  City. 

By  direction  of  the  chairman  the  hearing  set  for  this  day  at  2 
o'clock  p.  m.  was  further  adjourned,  subject  to  call. 


WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBEB  6,  1920. 

United  States  Senate, 
Special  Commiti^e  on  Reconstruction  and  Production, 

New  York  City, 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  in  the  conference  room.  En- 
gineering Societies  Building,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  at  10.30 
o'clock  a.  m. 

Present :  Senator  Calder  (chairman) ;  and  Mr.  Franklin  T.  Miller, 
assistant  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ford,  I  understand  that  you  were  a  member 
of  the  American  Industrial  Commission  to  France,  1916;  official 
United  States  delegate  to  International  Housing  Congress  in  Vi- 
enna^ 1910;  deputy  commissioner  in  charge  of  reconstruction  in 
France,  American  Red  Cross,  1917-19;  city  planning  consultant  to 
the  cities  of  New  York,  Newark,  Jersey  City,  Omaha,  etc. ;  and  that 
you  were  abroad  in  1919  and  part  of  the  present  year,  acting  as  a 
consultant  to  the  French  Government,  in  connection  with  the  re- 
planning  of  Rheims,  Soissons,  Arras,  and  other  cities  of  France. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  OEOEaE  B.  FOED,  CITT  FLATOTINa  CON- 
SULTANT (TECHNICAL  ADVISOET  COBFOEATION,  NEW  TOEK 
CITT). 

Mr.  Ford.  It  was  not  exactly  for  the  French  Government,  as  a 
whole,  but  as  consultant  to  various  cities  in  their  replanning,  par- 
ticularly Rheims,  which  did,  after  many  public  hearings,  adopt  my 
plans  which  are  now  in  effect. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  city  is  Rheims  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  One  hundred  and  tweny-five  thousand  before  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  completely  destroyed? 

Mr.  Ford.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  city  was  destroyed.  To  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  destruction  caused  by  the  war  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Rheims,  I  may  say  that  only  the  buildings  indicated  by 
the  dark  colored  parts  of  this  chart  are  reparable  [exhibiting  chart]. 
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This  shows  the  tremendous  extent  of  the  destruction  of  the  city.  The 
amount  of  destruction  was  not  so  great  until  the  latter  part  of  March, 
1918,  at  which  time  the  Germans  started  sending  in  320  millimeter 
shells.  Up  to  that  time  the  city  was  only  25  per  cent  destroyed,  but 
from  that  time  on  the  destruction  was  very  great.  They  took  a 
census  right  after  the  armistice  and  found  that  by  putting  two  and  a 
half  people  per  room  in  houses  that  were  reparable,  they  could  house, 
at  a  maximum,  30,000  people  in  the  town.  To-day,  however,  there 
are  90,000  people  there  despite  the  fact  that  there  has  been  almost  no 
rebuilding.  You  can  gain  an  idea  from  this  as  to  the  housing  condi- 
tions in  the  city  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ford,  the  committee  would  like  to  hear  from 
you,  in  your  own  way,  as  to  just  what  your  work  was  in  France,  the 
conditions  there  as  you  found  them,  and  how  they  are  to-day. 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Miller  had  asked  me  previously  to  say  just  a  wonl 
about  what  I  had  done  in  France,  so  as  to  get  an  idea  as  to  my  point 
of  view. 

I  was  given  a  license  or  a  diploma  as  an  architect  and  construction 
engineer  in  France  in  1907,  after  four  years'  study  in  that  coumn, 
and  at  that  time  I  commenced  my  studies  of  housing  and  town  phui- 
ning  there.  I  studied  these  subjects  in  Germany,  Italy,  Englaii'l. 
and  in  various  other  European  countries  at  the  same  time.  Then, 
in  1910,  I  was  the  official  delegate  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  the  International  Housing  Conference,  at  Vienna,  and  at  tliat 
time  I  made  a  considerable  study  of  housing  and  town  planning  and 
attendant  problems,  especially  in  Austria  and  Germany. 

I  made  another  trip  over  there  in  1912,  when  I  made  a  study  of 
housing  work  in  various  countries  of  Europe,  and  then  again  in 
1916  I  spent  several  months  in  France  ana  England — mostly  in 
France,  as  a  member  of  the  American  Industrial  Commission  to 
France,  whicli  went  over  there  officially  as  tlie  guests  and  at  tiie 
recjuest  of  the  French  Government  to  investigate  the  whole  probitni 
of  industrial  and  commercial  exchange  between  the  two  count n-f- 
and  to  try  to  create  a  better  mutual  understanding  of  the  problem- 
of  the  two  countries.  Among  us  we  published^  this  report  [ex- 
hibiting] . 

I  was  the  specialist  on  housing  and  industrial  welfare  on  that  com- 
mission. This  work  was  done  in  1916,  before  this  country  entered 
the  war.  You  will  find  a  number  of  statements  in  this  pamphirt 
about  the  housing  and  industrial  problems  which  existed  at  that  tinif. 
We  visited  a  hundred  industrial  plants  throughout  France  and  mucii 
of  the  devastated  regions.  In  June,  1917,  I  went  over  as  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  American  Ked  Cross,  to  take  charge  of  rect»n- 
struction  work;  but,  as  it  turned  out,  the  American  Red  Cross  did  nj>f 
do  any  reconstruction  work,  as  they  decided  it  was  an  economic  pw*- 
lem  for  the  French  Government  and  not  a  charitable  problem  for  thf 
Ked  Cross;  so  I  organized  a  construction  department  in  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  and  up  until  the  armistice  I  constructed  hospitals  an  i 
barracks,  canteens,  and  so  forth,  all  over  France,  and  I  came  into  con- 
tact with  French  building  conditions,  prices,  and  so  forth,  as  a  resul: 
of  that  work.  The  latter  part  of  that  time  I  organized  a  bureau  in 
the  Red  Cross  to  assist  the  French  Government  in  the  housing  «»i 
refugees,  of  which  there  W3re  2,000,000.     We  studied  the  housing  oi 
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tliese  refugees  all  over  France,  and  we  succeeded,  before  the  armi- 
stice, in  improving  the  housing  of  some  20,000  refugees. 

After  the  armistice  I  left  the  Red  Cross  and  have  been  working 
directly  with  the  French  in  their  city  planning  and  housing  work  in 
the  devastated  regions.  Through  an  organization  known  as  La 
Renaissance  des  Cites,  I  have  been  working  directly  with  the  munici- 
palities and  with  the  departmental  government  in  helping  them  im- 
prove the  plans  of  their  towns  in  the  devastated  regions.  As  you 
know,  every  town  in  the  devastated  region  must  be  replanned  along 
modem  lines,  according  to  the  law  of  Alarch  14, 1919,  which  provides 
that  everv  citv  and  town  in  France  of  over  10,000  inhabitants  and 
every  city  and  town  and  village,  no  matter  how  small,  in  the  devas- 
tated regions  must  have  a  plan  made  for  its  improvement  in  sanita- 
tion, circulation,  housing,  and  so  forth,  before  any  permits  for  per- 
manent reconstruction  can  be  given.  This  means  that  in  the  devas- 
tiiteti  regions  alone  there  are  2,600  villages  and  towns  where  these  ' 
plans  are  being  laid  out,  and  it  is  in  advising  on  these  plans  that  I 
have  been  engaged. 

I  was  asked  to  take  charge  of  making  plans  for  the  city  of  Rlieims, 
which  is  the  largest  city  that  was  destroyed,  and  we  carried  those 
plans  through,  working  directly  with  the  French  architects  and  engi- 
neers, and  the  plans  were  adopted  not  only  by  the  city  but  by  the 
French  Government  as  well,  and  are  now  in  effect. 

From  the  standpoint  of  construction,  the  French  organized  directly 
after  the  armistice  what  is  known  as  the  "  Building  Council."  It  is 
composed  of  the  presidents  of  the  leading  national  associations  of 
contractors,  engineers,  architects,  material  supply  people,  etc.,  rep- 
resenting virtually  all  of  the  building  interests  of  France.  That 
council  was  composed  of  about  18  members,  of  which  they  asked  me 
to  become  one.  I  was  present  at  nearly  all  the  meeting ;  in  fact,  I 
was  the  only  foreigner  who  was  a  member  of  the  council. 

Before  the  war  France  had  been  very  active  in  trying  to  improve 
the  housing  of  people  who  could  only  afford  to  pay  a  comparatively 
small  rent,  or  who  could  only  afford  to  buy  low -cost  houses,  and,  as 
vou  know,  they  had  a  number  of  laws  to  that  effect,  starting  way 
back  in  the  90's.  In  general,  these  early  laws,  of  which  the  Laws  of 
1906  and  1908  were  the  principal  ones,  provided  that  the  State  would 
Jend  money  at  interest  varying  from  2  per  cent  to  3  per  cent  to  cities 
or  to  private  societies,  which  would,  in  turn,  loan  to  individuals  at 
just  enough  additional  cost  to  pay  the  overhead  charges  of  handling 
the  money.  With  this  money  houses  were  to  be  built  to  rent,  or  to 
sell  on  the  installment  plan,  principally  to  workingmen. 

These  laws,  up  until  the  time  of  the  war,  had  resulted  in  the  ex- 
penditure hj  the  Government  of  a  total  of,  roughly,  150,000,000 
francs.  This  was  divided  into  two  main  classes:  First,  the  money 
which  was  loaned  to  societies  for  the  building  of  tenement  houses 
or  individual  houses  for  rent,  in  which  special  concessions  were  made 
to  needy  families  and  to  large  families ;  and  then  the  other  part  was 
loaned  by  the  Government  at  2  per  cent  to  societies  which  would 
sell  the  houses  on  the  installment  plan  to  individuals,  with  something 
hke  2^  acres  of  land  attached  to  each  house,  so  that  the  people  could 
conduct  small  farms  and  be,  as  far  as  possible,  economically  inde- 
pendent. 
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The  Chairman.  You  say  the  Government  would  lend  the  money 
at  2  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes ;  at  2  per  cent  interest. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  the  Government  get  that  money? 

Mr.  Ford.  The  Government  got  that  money  through  their  ordinary 
bond  issues  and  Government  loans,  and  the  Government  was  pavinp 
anywhere  from  4J  to  6  per  cent  for  that  same  money,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment paid  the  difference  out  of  the  regular  governmental  revenue. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  out  of  the  taxes  levied  upon  the 
people  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  contribution  that  the  Government 
made  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes ;  a  contribution  by  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  condition  existed  before  France  entereil 
the  war? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes;  that  was  started  first  in  1906. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  the  Government 
advanced  under  those  conditions? 

Mr.  Ford.  The  total  amounted  to,  roughly,  150,000,000  francs 
before  the  war.  At  the  same  time,  they  made  a  number  of  other 
concessions.  For  instance,  thej'^  remitted  the  taxes  on  new  housinjr 
for  12  years. 

The  Chairman.  They  remitted  the  taxes? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  On  new  housing? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes;  on  all  new  buildings  for  housing  purposes  that 
came  within  the  category  of  low-cost  housing.  This  did  not  apply 
to  the  high-class  apartment  houses,  but  only  to  low-rent  tenements. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  loiow  whether  that  applied  to  the  smaller 
houses  built  for  one,  two,  or  three  families  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes ;  it  also  applied  there ;  but  the  tax  was  not  remitted 
on  the  land — onlv  on  the  building — and  thev  also  remitted  their 
famous  tax  on  doors  and  windows,  too,  in  such  cases. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  special  tax  on  doors  and  windows  ? 

Mr.  FouD,  Yes;  a  special  tax  on  doors  and  windows.  It  is  the 
lessee  who  pays  the  tax  on  doors  and  windows,  and  I  remember  when 
as  a  student  t  was  the  lessee  of  an  apartment  I  had  to  pay  2J  fram-s 
on  each  outside  door  and  on  each  window  in  mv  apartment. 

Mr.  Miller.  They  have  the  same  system  in  Germany,  I  believe  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  did  that  amount  to,  per  month? 

Mr.  Ford.  Two  and  a  half  francs  a  year  on  each  window  and  each 
door — outside  door.  The  tendency  was  to  create  the  least  possible 
number  of  windows,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Or  else  one  big  window,  perhaps? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  they  have  a  residence  tax,  the  same  as  they  ha\e 
in  Germany — ^that  is  to  say,  do  they  pay  for  living  in  a  house? 

Mr.  Ford.  Xo  ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  tax  in  France. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  Is  that  door  and  window  tax  still  in  effect? 

Mr.  Ford.  It  was  largely  done  away  with  about  a  year  and  a  half 
or  two  years  ago;  not  entirely,  however.  There  is  also  a  tax  or. 
chimneys  in  France,  which  has  sometimes  resulted  in  having  as  mam 
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as  30  flues  in  one  chimney.  I  do  not  recall  the  amount  of  that  tax  at 
the  moment,  however. 

Then,  for  all  the  special  housing  recognized  by  the  Government 
there  are  no  incorporation  fees,  and  there  is  exemption  of  all  capital 
and  income  taxes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Was  all  this  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes;  this  was  before  the  war. 

The* Chairman.  You  say  there  is  an  exemption  of  all  capital  and 
income  taxes  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes ;  all  taxes  on  capital  or  income  that  comes  from  or 
has  to  do  with  this  special  housing.  Then  there  is  an  exemption  of 
all  inheritance  taxes  that  have  to  do  with  this  housing. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  "  having  to  do  with  this 
liousiiiff  ?  " 

Mr.  Tord.  All  this  special  housing  that  is  recognized  by  the 
French  Governmept  as  being  a  public  utility,  which  receives  more 
or  less  encouragement  from  the  Government  in  the  way  of  loans.  All 
private  moneys  which  are  invested  in  Jthat  housing  are  exempted 
from  taxation.  The  Government  only  advances  anywhere  from  50 
to  70  per  cent  and  private  sources  advance  the  balance.  Then  sav- 
ings banks,  trust  funds,  municipalities,  and  estates  can  subscribe^ 
under  the  French  law,  to  housing  bonds  for  workingmen'^  housing. 
A  city  or  a  department  of  the  French  Government  can  contribute 
land /and  even  existing  buildings,  at  a  value  of  not  less  than  one- 
half  their  real  value. 

The  Chairman.  A  moment  ago  you  said  that  savings  bank  funds 
and  estate  funds  could  be  invested  in  these  bonds,  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  to  be  used  for  workingmen's  housing  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  when  they  are  so  invested,  is  the  income 
therefrom  exempt  from  taxation? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  understand  so ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  rate  of  interest  they  receive? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  am  coming  to  that  in  just  a  few  moments,  if  I  may. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  proceed. 

Mr.  Ford.  The  city  or  State  can  guarantee  up  to  3  per  cent  of  the 
interest  on  the  bonds  of  any  housing  society,  and  they  can  guarantee 
it  perpetually,  without' the  necessity  of  its  having  to  be  amortized, 
and  they  can  guarantee  the  dividend  on  the  stock  up  to  a  maximum 
of  20  years  in  these  societies.  Then,  garden  cities,  workingmen's 
gardens,  laundries,  shower  baths,  buildings  for  the  care  of  children 
while  their  mothers  are  at  work,  playgrounds,  and  even  shops,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  sell  alcoholic  drinks — ^this  is  in  France — are  in- 
cluded in  the  class  of  buildings  that  can  receive  subsidies  from  the 
Government. 

Then  the  mimicipalities  themselves  can  aid  a  housing  society  to 
the  extent  of  not  over  1  per  cent  per  year  of  the  total  cost  of  Jan-l 
and  building,  as  a  reduction  on  the  rents,  provided  there  are  over 
three  children  under  16  years  of  age.  They  can  also  do  the  same 
for  families  who  are  considered  particularly  needy ;  in  other  words, 
they  are  encouraging  large  families.  This  amount  which  can  be 
granted  each  year  by  the  city  can  be  increased  to  2  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  of  land  and  building  for  30  years,  where  at  least  half  of 
the  buildings  being  erected  by  the  society  are  for  needy  families  anl 
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where  there  are  over  three  children.  That  makes  quite  a  consider- 
able reduction. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  indeed;  it  is  really  tremendous. 

Mr.  Ford.  And,  in  addition,  they  enjoy  all  the  privileges  that 
I  have  named  above. 

To  encourage  what  is  known  as  small  holdings — to  encourage  people 
to  have  a  plot  of  land  of  1,  2,  or  2^  acres  as  a  maximum,  on  which 
they  can  take  care  of  themselves  and  raise  garden  produ<5te — the 
French  Government  lends  money  to  housing  societies  at  2  per  cent 
interest,  provided  that  the  tenant  or  the  person  who  will  eventually 
buy  the  property  will  himself  advance  an  equity  of  one-fifth  of  the 
cost  of  the  land  and  building. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand,  Mr.  Ford,  that  the  money  i^ 
loaned  to  the  prospective  purchaser  at  2  per  cent? 

Mr.  Ford.  It  is  loaned  to  a  housing  society,  which,  in  turn,  ad<^^ 
on  anywhere  from  one-quarter  to  l|  per  cent  for  their  overhead 
expenses. 

Mr.  Miller.  They  then  loan  80  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty ? 

Mr.  Ford.  No;  the  Government 

Mr.  Miller  (interposing).  I  mean,  the  housing  society  loans  S<' 
per  cent? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes ;  the  housing  society  loans  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  that  costs  the  purchaser  wnat  per  cent? 

Mr.  Ford.  And  it  costs  the  purchaser,  in, the  varying  amounts  that 
I  will  come  to  in  a  few  moments,  depending  on  circumstances,  any- 
where from  2J  to  3^  per  cent,  amortizable  in  a  maximum  of  25  years. 
Then,  in  addition,  wnere  a  man  wants  to  purchase  a  small  holding, 
with  the  help  of  this  Government  loan,  he  has  to  take  out  life  insur- 
ance that  will  continue  his  monthly  payments  in  case  of  his  death: 
and  he  also  has  to  show  a  sanitary  certificate,  which  is  given  to  him 
by  the  health  authorities,  to  show  that  his  building  conforms  with  all 
the  sanitary  provisions  of  the  French  health  laws. 

These  building  credit  societies  that  receive  this  money  at  2  per  cent 
from  the  Government  are  not  allowed  to  lend  to  housing  cooperative 
societies  at  over  2^  per  cent.  In  other  words,  if  a  group  of  owners 
are  grouped  together  in  a  society,  cooperative  society,  tney  can  get 
the  money  through  a  building  credit  society  from  the  French  Govern- 
ment at  2i  per  cent. 

Ordinarily,  the  Government  lends  60  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
land  and  building,  or  if  the  municipality  will  guarantee  the  differ- 
ence, the  Government  will  lend  70  per  cent — in  other  words,  if  the 
commune,  or  the  municipality,  will  guarantee  the  last  10  per  cent. 

Under  the  French  laws  the  rents  on  all  buildings  that  received 
this  Government  subvention  were  fixed  before  the  war  at  a  maxi- 
mum of  4f  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  land  and  building.  Where 
there  are  small  farms,  the  State  lends  up  to  80  per  cent  of  the  vahie 
of  the  land  and  buildings,  plus  2,000  francs  maximum  on  the  farm 
buildings,  and  1,200  francs  on  the  gardens.  As  you  know,  in  France. 
there  is  a  homestead  act,  which  is  called  the  "Bien  de  famillef 
which  corresponds  to  our  homestead  act,  such  as  we  have  in  Texas,  for 
instance,  here  in  America,  by  which  a  man  is  entitled  to  a  maximum 
of  8,000  francs  for  a  homestead  from  the  French  Government. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ford,  these  things  all  existed  before  France 
entered  the  war,  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  they  still  continue? 

Mr.  Ford.  Well,  now,  during  the  war  there  was  virtually  no  hous- 
ing done,  except  for  munition  workers,  and  that  was  done  by  the 
ministry  of  munitions — the  ministry  of  armament.  They  put  up 
nothing  but  barracks  housing.  There  was  virtually  no  permament 
housing  done  by  the  Government  during  the  war;  there  were  sev- 
eral private  manufacturers  that  did  put  up  houses  of  poured  concrete 
or  of  concrete  blocks,  or  some  other  quick  construction,  but  it  was 
the  very  cheapest  kind  of  housing,  and  probably  would  not  be  con- 
sideredPlprmanent.    We  saw  some  of  them  when  we  were  over  there 

Sincfe-me  war  the  Government  has  been  very  active  on  the  housing 
problem.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  increased  the  credit  that  is 
available  for .  small  holdings  from  100,000,000  francs  before  the 
war  to  1^00,000,000  francs  at  the  present  time;  and  they  have  in- 
creased the  credit  available  for  other  housing  from  100,000,000 
francs  before  the  war  to  300,000,000  francs;  so  the  French  Govern- 
ment has  now  in  its  budget  500,000,000  francs  available  for  loans  on 
housing  at  2  per  cent  interest. 

Furthermore,  the  Government  is  now  lending  money,  through  its 
housing  bureaus,  directly  to  individuals,  so  that  the  individual 
himself,  in  many  cases,  does  not  have  to  pay  over  2  per  cent  interest 
on  the  money  that  he  secures  from  the  Government,  where  he  buys 
his  property,  and  2^  per  cent  is  paid  by  the  local  housing  society 
which  builds  the  building,  where  the  building  is  erected  for  rent 
only. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  last  statement,  please  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  That  where  the  Government  to-day  lends  money  to  a 
housing  bureau  or  a  housing  society  which  is  building  houses  for  rent, 
the  housing  society  pays  2^  per  cent  for  the  money,  but  where  an 
individual  wants  to  buy  a  house  himself  on  the  installment  plan,  with 
this  loan  from  the  Government,  the  individual  owner  gets  the  money 
at  2  per  cent. 

All  this  work  of  controlling  housing  so  far  as  the  Government  is 
concerned  is  now  under  the  new  ministry  of  health.  Previously  it 
had  started  under  a  number  of  different  ministries.  At  the  same  time 
there  were  a  number  of  private  societies  that  were  active  in  housing, 
and  they  raised  a  good  deal  of  capital  in  France  amongst  people 
philanthropically  inclined  for  housing.  Under  the  French  law  not 
more  than  4  per  cent  interest  could  be  paid  on  this  money.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  average  housing  society  paid  only  between  B  and 
3^  per  cent  on  the  private  capital  invested  in  housing.  In  other 
words,  housing  has  always  been  semiphilanthropy  in  France. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  was  the  valuation  of  a  house  that  would  cease 
to  be  "  housing  "  ?  If  a  man  built  a  $5,000  house,  would  that  come 
within  the  category  of  "  housing  "? 

Mr.  Ford.  Before  the  war  they  were  paying  for  workingmen's 
housing — housing:  that  was  recognized  as  comine:  within  this  class — 
an  average  of  5,000  to  6,000  francs.  Eight  thousand  francs  was 
recog^nized  as  rather  the  maximum  for  that  type  of  house. 
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Mr.  Miller.  Was  there  any  governmental  test  which  gave  these 
projects  their  exemption,  the  test  being  based  on  valuation? 

Mr.  Ford.  That  the  rent  should  not  exceed  45  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  land  and  buildings,  and  the  French  Government  also  piil)- 
lished  a  table,  such  as  this  [exhibiting  a  paper]  which  providetl  for 
five  categories  of  communities,  municipalities  of  less  than  5,(X)(),  those 
between  5,000  and  30,000,  those  between  30,000  and  20(),0()0,  tho^e 
between  200,000  and  Paris,  and  the  fifth  class  Paris  itself.  A  maxi- 
mum rent  for  which  the  Government  will  give  a  subvention  was  deter- 
mined for  each  category,  and  that  maximum  rent  varied  according  to 
the  number  of  rooms  and  the  fioor  space  in  tlie  house.  To-day  tlie 
maximum  rent  recognized  by  the  Government,  even  in  Paris,  is  93^* 
francs  a  year.  ,(^X 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  for  how  many  rooms  ?  T 

Mr.  Ford.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  how  many  rodiufi,  pro- 
vided they  can  keep  it  within  that  rent  but  with  a  minimum  of  three. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  would  be  practically  $200  a  year,  ^t  the  old  rate 
of  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Mr.'  Miller.  All  that  you  say  applies  to  housing  in  France  that 
rents  for  $200  a  year  or  less  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  anything  higher  gets  no  Government  subsidy  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  But  you  must  remember  that  the  proportion  of  a  man> 
income  that  he  paid  in  rent  was  very  decidedly  less  there  than  here  in 
America.  In  America  they  think  of  one-quarter  of  a  man's  income 
as  going  for  rent.  In  France,  before  the  war,  one-eighth  of  a  man's 
income  in  rent  was  considered  very  high.  The  majority  of  the  people 
were  paying  only  one-ninth  of  their  income,  or  one-tenth. 

Mr.  Veiller.  Was  that  in  the  urban  communities? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes ;  urban  and  suburban.  To-day  they  tell  me  that  in 
many  cases  people  can  not  afford  to  pay  over  one-eleventh  or  even 
one-twelfth  of  their  income  in  rent,  and  in  working  out  housin<r 
schemes  to-day  no  one  dares  to  count  on  more  than  one-ninth  or  one- 
eighth  of  a  man's  income  for  rent. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Does  that  rental  bear  any  relation  to  the  cost  of  the 
building  ? 

Mr.  McDouGALL.  That  is  to  say,  an  apartment  that  would  rent  for 
200  francs  per  annum,  what  would  be  the  value  of  that  building  that 
would  produce  that  rental  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Just  there  we  come  to  an  extremely  interesting  fact. 
Before  the  war  a  workingman's  house,  which  could  be  built  for 
5,000  to  6,000  francs,  rented  for  300  francs  a  year.  To-day  the  same 
house  costs  30,000  francs,  because  building  costs  have  gone  up  l)e- 
tween  five  and  one-half  and  six  times  what  they  were  before  the  war. 
and  they  can  not  get,  ordinarily,  in  rent,  more  than  600  or  700  francs 
for  that  same  house  to-day. 

Mr.  McDouGALL.  Due  to  the  limited  income  of  the  occupant  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  wages  have  not  gone  up 
as  fast  as  the  cost  of  building. 

Mr.  McDouGALL.  Is  there  not  some  provision  of  French  law  that 
limits  the  rent  that  they  can  charge  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes ;  that  is  in  this  table  here. 
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Mr.  McDouoAix.  Is  that  not  a  factor,  then,  that  fixes  the  rent  by 
statute  or  by  limitation  of  law  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  You  might  say  that  this  statute  is  really  fixed  on  the 
average  amount  that  the  average  workingman  can  afford  to  pay. 

Mr.  McDoroALL.  But  it  is  conditioned  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Ford.  The  Government  aid  is  given  only  where  the  maximum 
rent  comes  within  this  table. 

Mr.  McDouGALL.  Then  it  is  not  an  economic  proposition?  It  is 
something  that  would  have  to  be  supported  by  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  No  ;  it  is  not  an  economic  proposition. 

Mr.  McDouGALL.  There  would  have  to  be  some  form  of  subsidy, 
in  order  to  take  care  of  the  income  ? 

Mr.  F'ord.  When  a  house  costs  30,000  to  40,000  francs,  as  it  does  to- 
day, and  you  can  only  get  600  francs  rent,  that  is  only  6  per  cent  on 
10,"000  francs. 

Mr.  McDouoALL.  And  the  balance  would  have  to  be  taken  care  of 
in  some  other  way? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  If  a  man  were  making  $2,000  a  year,  he  would  pay 
10  per  cent  of  his  wages  in  rent,  which  would  be  $200  a  year,  and 
he  would  then  come  within  the  class  of  Government  subsidy ;  but  if 
he  were  getting  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  able  to  pay 
a  rent,  say,  of  $250  a  year,  then  all  of  these  matters  of  Government 
subsid}^  would  not  apply.    Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  A  man  can  live  down  in  France  the  same  as  he  can  here, 
you  know\ 

Mr.  Miller.  But  I  mean  to  say  that  it  does  not  apply  to  over  $200 
a  year? 

Mr.  Ford.  Xo. 

Mr.  Miller.  Or,  you  might  say,  936  francs  ? 

ifr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mann.  In  other  words,  there-  is  no  limitation  put  upon  the 
rent  by  the  Government,  except  in  cases  where  this  relief  is  given 
by  the  Government,  in  loaning  at  this  low  rate  of  interest  ?  In  other 
words,  this  indirect  subsidy,  so  called — where  a  man  builds  a  house  or 
owns  a  house,  without  getting  any  Government  loan 

Mr.  Ford  (interposing).  He  can  charge  any  rent  that  he  can  get. 

Mr.  Mann.  He  can  charge'  any  rent  he  likes? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Air.  Miller.  To  make  that  plain,  the  test  is  4^  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested? 

Mr.  Ford.  Four  and  three-quarters  per  cent. 

Mr.  Miller.  Four  and  three-quarters  per  cent? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mann.  Not  for  people  who  own  houses  outside  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  No;  but  in  order  to  get  a  (Jovernment  subsidy  at  2^ 
per  cent.  The  result  of  this  is  that  to-day  the  only  housing  that 
is  l>eing  done  in  France  is  being  done  either  by  manufacturers — who 
can  not  get  employees  to  work  in  their  factories  unless  they  build 
houses  for  them,  at  a  considerable  loss  to  themselves — or  in  a  few 
cases  by  people  who  are  very  philanthropically  inclined,  who  are 
willing  to  take  2  or  2^.  per  cent  on  their  private  capital  and  put  it 
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into  a  housing  investment.     So  that,  as  you  can  readily  imagine, 
there  is  very  little  new  housing  going  on  in  France  to-day. 

Meanwhile,  M.  Loucheur,  who  was  the  minister  of  armament  all 
during  the  war,  and  who  was  minister  of  industrial  reconstruction 
immediately  after  the  war,  and  as  such  was  responsible  for  gettin<r 
France  back  on  its  feet  industrially,  all  throughout  the  devastated 
regions  and  elsewhere  in  France — he  is  chairman  of  a  commission 
which  has  been  investigating  the  housing  question  and  which  pre- 
sented an  extremely  interesting  report  last  March  on  that  subject, 
which  I  have  translated  and  have  here  among  my  documents.  In 
July  he  presented  a  bill  to  the  French  Parliament  for  completely 
remodeling  the  State  aid  of  housing. 

Mr.  Miller.  On  the  basis  that  all  these  subsidies  that  vou  have 
mentioned  heretofore  have  not  produced  the  result  desired? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes;  they  have  not  produced  the  result.  Figuring  it 
out  in  detail,  as  I  have  had  to  do  recently  for  certain  Americans 
who  are  interested  in  housing  in  France,  I  have  been  unable  to 
show  that  under  the  present  laws  they  could  make  any  sort  of  projw- 
sition  that  would  pay  more  than  2  or  2J.  per  cent  on  the  money  they 
would  put  into  the  proposition — which  is  not  very  much,  accordincr 
to  modern  standards. 

This  bill  w^iich  was  presented  to  the  French  Parliament  was 
introduced  on  the  22d  of  July,  1920.  It  has  not  yet  been  voted  on. 
It  provides  for  Government  aid  for  500,000  necessary  workingmen^ii 
houses  to  be  built  within  the  next  10  years  at  the  rate  of  50,000  a 
year.  The  bill  provides  that  the  Government  shall,  instead  of  lend- 
ing money,  as  they  have  previously,  amortizable  in  25  years  at  2 
per  cent  interest,  shall  actually  give  the  money  outright  to  the 
extent  of  one-half  of  the  cost  of  land  and  building.  In  other  words, 
going  still  further  than  they  have  in  England. 

Mr.  Veiller.  That  is,  to  give  it  to  the  individual  builder? 

Mr.  Ford.  Through  local  societies,  to  the  individual  builder,  and 
that  the  Government  shall  give  this  money  outright;  and  that  ft^r 
that  purpose  the  Government  shall  vote  a  credit  of  750,000,000  francs 
a  year  for  10  years,  or  a  total  of  7,500,000,000  francs  for  the  K' 
years,  for  housing  subsidies. 

Mr.  Miller.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  bill  to  which  you  refer  that 
you  could  leave  with  the  committee  as  an  exhibit? 

Mr.  Ford.  This  is  the  only  copy  I  have,  but  if  you  would  like  to 
have  me  translate  it 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ford.  In  fact,  I  did  translate  it  in  that  document  that  I  gave 
you. 

Mr.  Miller.  Then  we  have  a  copy? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Has  the  man  who  introduced  this  bill  a  ministry 
now  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  In  the  political  turnover  he  is  not  now  a  minister,  but 
he  is  one  of  the  strongest  figures  in  the  French  Government  to-day. 

Mr.  Mann.  He  is  one  of  the  deputies  now  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  are  the  other  provisions  of  that  bill? 

Mr.  Mann.  This  is  to  be  a  national  subsidy? 
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Mr.  Ford.  Yes ;  the  Government,  in  order  to  raise  this  750,000,000 
francs  a  year  would  inaugurate  a  special  loan  to  be  subscribed  lo- 
cally, and  they  would  try,  as  far  as  possible,  to  do  as  they  have  done 
in  England — to  get  the  people  in  the  community  where  the  housing 
is  to  be  located  to  subscribe  to  the  loans  to  be  used  in  that  particular 
part  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Miller.  At  what  rate? 

Mr.  Ford.  At  the  current  rate  of  interest;  it  is  not  stated  here, 
but  it  is  said  to  be  at  a  current  rate  of  interest — and  a;mok'tizable  in 
40  years. 

Mr.  Mann.  In  40  years? 
Mr.  Ford.  YeS. 

Mr.  Mann.  It  might  be  well  to  call  attention  there  to  the  fact  that 
tlie  character  of  construction  in  France  is  such  that  the  houses  will 
last  40  years  or  more  ? 
Mr.  f'oRD.  Yes;  that  is  perfectly  true.  ' 

Md.  Mann.  In  other  words,  they  build  only  of  brick  and  stone, 
and  not  frame  houses  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes.  A  very  interesting  thing  in  that  connection  is  that 
M.  Lrouchevr,  in  the  report  he  made  last  spring,  recommended  that 
France  should  change  her  habit  in  that  respect,  and  build  a  number 
of  wooden  houses  all  through  the  devasted  regions,  and  elsewhere 
where  housing  was  needed,  getting  the  wood  and  the  materials  for 
those  houses  in  knocked-down  shape  from  Germany  and  Austria,  as 
part  of  their  indemnity  from  Germany  and  Austrla-to  have  them 
built  in  knocked-down  form  in  Germany  and  Austria,  and  sent  to 
France,  and  set  up  by  native  workmen. 

Mr.  Mann.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  wooden  houses  or  frame  houses 
are  considered  temporary  expediencies? 
Mr.  Ford.  In  France ;  yes. 

Mr.  Mann.  And  are  not  regarded  as  permanent  structures. 
Mr.  Ford.  The  way  they  built  them  during  the  war  in  France,  and 
the  way  they  are  still  building  them,  is  for  immediate  shelter  to  house 
people  while  thej  are  waiting  for  permanent  housing. 
Mr.  Mann.  Simply  as  temporary  relief? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes ;  they  could  not  be  called,  by  the  greatest  stretch  of 
the  imagination,  permanent. 

Mr.  Miller.  They  are  like  our  cantonments? 
Mr.  Ford.  Yes ;  but  after  two  or  three  years,  they  are  simply  sieves ; 
they  are  made  of  green  lumber,  and  they  open  up  in  cold  weather. 
My  wife  lived  all  last  winter  up  in  the  Somme  in  one  of  those  houses, 
and  in  various  places  she  could  pass  a  hammer  through  the  wall, 
owing  to  the  shrinkage. 

Mr.  Mann.  Numerous  communications  have  been  received  by  me, 
as  chairman  of  the  mayor's  housing  conferen^^e  committee,  offering 
novel  suggestions.  One  among  them  was  the  suggestion  for  the  use 
of  old  trolley  cars,  old  railroad  passenger  cars,  and  other  obsolete 
cars — freight  cars,  etc.,  on  dead  sidings—for  temporary  housing 
uses.  Another  suggestion  was  that  the  Leviathan  and  other,  ships  not 
in  use,  be  taken  over  to  the  New  York  side  and  converted  into  living 
quarters — permanetly  docked.  Another  suggestion  was  that  struc- 
tures like  the  Queens  Borough  elevated  structure  and  other  viaducts 
of  that  kind,  the  lower  parts  of  them — that  they  be  used  for  tem- 
porary housing  purposes,  and  put  into  shape  for  that  use. 
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Mr.  Miller.  Will  you  proceed,  now,  Mr.  Ford? 

Mr.  Ford.  One  thing  that  I  forgot  to  state  was  that  this  new  sub- 
vention or  subsidy  of  the  State  for  housing  is  made  only  through 
municipal  bureaus ;  that  is,  where  the  municipality  actually  organizes 
a  bureau  to  conduct  the  housing  within  its  borders. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  are  referring  now  to  this  new  bill  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes;  but  where  the  State  would  advance  money  to 
private  societies,  as  distinguished  from  municipal  bureaus,  it  would 
not  give  the  money  outright,  but  would  give  it  to  be  amortized  over 
a  long  term  of  years — it  does  not  state  just  how  many  years,  but  a 
long  term  of  years — probably  40,  but  without  interest. 

Then,  on  another  phase  of  the  subject — the  matter  ^f  building  laws 
in  general — you  know  that  in  France  they  really  have  no  building 
codes,  in  the  sense  that  we  have  them  here  in  America. 

Mr.  Mann.  But  they  have  a  building  commission  in  each  locality? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes;  and  plans  have  to  be  accepted  by  the  building 
commissioner  before  you  can  go  ahead.  t 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes. 

Mr.  1^'oRD.  But  in  order  to  get  around  the  lack  of  building  laws, 
in  the  French  law  it  provides  that  the  contractor  and  the  architect 
of  each  building  are  responsible  for  any  trouble  there  may  be  with 
that  building  for  10  years  after  the  building  is  built;  and  I  have 
known  of  a  good  many  contractors  and  architects  who  have  been 
ruined  under  that  law.  However,  if  they  do  not  have  building 
codes  in  the  sense  that  we  have  them  in  America,  they  do  have  laws 
controlling  the  height  and  the  area  of  buildings,  corresponding 
very  much  to  our  new  zoning  laws  here  in  America,  except  that  they 
are  usually  flat  limits  for  the  whole  city,  instead  of  having  diflferent 
restrictions  in  different  parts  of  the  city ;  and  they  have  had  those  for 
a  pood  many  years  all  over  France;  and  those  laws  prescribe  the 
height  of  the  building  in  relation  to  the  width  of  the  street  on  which 
it  faces,  and  the  sizes  of  the  yards  and  courts,  in  very  much  the  same 
way  that  our  tenement-house  laws  do  here  in  ^\jnerica.  Their  laws 
are  rather  more  drastic  in  most  cases  than  our  laws  are,  requiring 
larger  yards  and  courts,  with  the  result  that  there  are  no  buildings 
anywhere  in  France  to-day  over  eight,  and  possibly  in  a  very  few 
cases  nine,  stories  in  height.  The  average  run  of  high  buildings 
in  the  cities  is  not  over  five  or  six  stories;  and  when  you  come  to 
cities  outside  of  Paris — take  a  city  like  Rheims,  for  instance — there 
are  almost  no  buildings  in  there  over  three  or  four  stories  in  height. 
It  is  a  city  of  125,000  inhabitants. 

Then  they  have  their  national  health  and  sanitary  laws,  by  which 
every  city  and  town  over  5,000  inhabitants  has  to  have  a  sanitary 
commission  that  passes  on  all  matter  of  sanitation;  and  the  health 
law  of  J'rance,  of  1902,  provides  that  every  city  and  town  may  adopt 
sanitary  laws.  A  superior  commission,  or  the  minister  of  the  interior 
in  France,  has  adopted  a  model  sanitary  code  for  cities  and  another 
model  sanitary  code  for  villages,  which  they  have  tried  to  induce 
the  towns  and  villages  generally  throughout  the  country  to  adopt. 
Before  the  war  only  comparatively  few  cities  and  towns  had  adopted 
those  model  codes,  but  there  is  quite  a  general  movement  on  through- 
out France  to-day  to  adopt  them. 
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Mr.  Mann.  And  thus  make  all  the  laws  throughout  the  country 
more  or  less  uniform? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes.  Then,  another  great  step  forward — and  France 
is  the  first  country  in  the  world  to  do  it — on  the  14th  of  March,  1919, 
the  French  Parliament  adopted  a  compulsory  city  planning  law,  by 
which  every  city  and  town  of  over  10,(XX)  inhabitants  throughout 
France  must  make  a  plan  for  its  improvement  and  its  extension,  with 
a  view  of  improving  sanitation,  circulation,  housing,  and  recreation, 
and  all  that  we  know  as  city  planning. 

Mr.  ViLLiER.  That  only  applies  to  undeveloped  areas  ? 
Mr.  Ford.  Xo  ;  it  applies  to  replanting  the  developed  areas  as  well 
as  to  the  extension  of  towns  into  new  areas.  It  applies  to  both  very 
definitely.  Then  they  went  still  further  and  said  that  every  de- 
vastated city,  town,  or  village,  no  matter  how  small — and  there  are 
2,6()()  of  them  in  the  devastated  regions — must  make  a  plan  for  its 
improvement  and  have  the  plan  adopted  by  the  city  council  and  by 
the  State  authorities  before  any  permit  for  any  permanent  recon- 
struction would  be  given ;  and  when  such  permits  were  given  eventu- 
ally, after  the  plan  had  been  adopted,  the  new  buildings  must  con- 
form to  the  new  plans. 

Mr.  Miller.  Defining  where  industrial,  transportation,  and  resi- 
dential centei*s  must  \ye( 

Mr.  Ford.  They  have  not  gone  so  much  into  the  zoning  features  as 
they  have  into  the  planning  of  streets  and  open  places,  because  their 
problem  of  zoning  is  different  from  ours.  That  law  has  resulted  in 
the  fact  that  all  over  France  to-day  there  are  something  like  3,000 
cities  and  towns  working  on  city  plans  all  at  once,  and  at  the  time 
that  I  left,  the  1st  of  June  last,  there  were  already  over  800  plans 
that  had  been  approved  by  local  municipalities  and  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  State  authorities  for  their  approval,  and  already  about 
100  plans  had  been  approved  by  the  State  authorities.  That  work  is 
going  on  very  rapidly.  Within  three  months  after  the  French  Gov- 
ernment had  adopted  this  law  England  adopted  a  somewhat  similar 
law,  in  Jul}%  1919,  providing  that  by  1922  every  city  and  town  of 
10,000  inhabitants  in  England  must  make  and  adopt  such  a  compre- 
hensive town  plan. 

Mr.  Miller.  May  I  ask  if  that  is  not  the  great  lesson  from  French 
experience  for  us  to  apply  here  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  They  have  done  it  by  virtue  of  necessity.  They  say, 
perfectly  frankly,  that  the  war  has  brought  them  to  realize  that  they 
must  protect  the  citizens  of  the  communitv,  and  give  them  every  ad- 
vantage of  a  healthy,  sane,  and  economic  development. 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  you  consider  anything  else  of  more  importance, 
from  your  experience  in  France,  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  No  ;  in  the  whole  range  of  the  subject  I  do  not.  Then 
they  have  other  laws  for  instance,  they  have  a  law  in  France  which 
has"  been  in  existence  since  1841,  but  which  has  been  modified  at 
various  times — their  law  of  expropriation  of  property  for  public  use, 
Tvhereby  the  municipality  or  the  State  can  expropriate  a  property 
for  public  use,  slightly  in  excess  of  that  actually  needed  for  the  im- 
provement ;  and  by  an  amendment  which  was  voted  on  November  6, 
1918,  just  before  the  armistice,  they  can  expropriate  considerable 
property  in  excess  of  that  actually  needed  for  the  improvement,  and 
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resell  the  extra  property  at  the  improved  value  caused  by  the  im- 
provement. In  other  words,  they  have  what  we  call  "excess  con- 
demnation "  here  in  America. 

Then  they  voted  in  December,  1918,  a  law  which  provides  for  the 
reparceling  of  badly  shaped  properties.  Of  course,  in  France  the 
properties  are  much  more  cut  up  than  they  are  here  under  the  French 
inheritance  law,  which  provides  that  every  direct  heir  shall  receive 
part  of  the  land  holdings.  I  have  seen  a  parcel  of  property  no  bigger 
than  a  pocket  handkerchief,  and  I  have  in  mind  one  case  where  one 
proprietor  had  256  different  parcels  of  property  within  a  radius  of 
5  miles  of  where  he  lived  that  had  come  down  through  different  in- 
heritance lines ;  so  vou  can  see  the  necessity  of  a  reparceling  law ;  and 
this  law  provides  that  the  Government  can  step  in  and  reparcel  prop- 
erty, replat  the  street,  and  give  a  man  back  in  return  a  unit  parcel, 
which  will  approximate  in  value  and  in  position  the  aggregate  of 
what  he  had  held  before  in  separate  parcels. 

Mr.  Mann.  That  only  applies  to  rural  communities? 

Mr.  Ford.  It  applies  to  rural  communities  principally,  but  they 
have  been  extending  it  recently  to  the  suburbs  of  the  cities. 

Mr.  Mann.  That  law  has  been  in  existence  in  Germany  a  good 
many  years  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mann.  They  call  that  a  field-clearing  operation  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mann.  A  reparceling  of  the  situation? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes.  Then  their  laws  for  the  creating  of  a  city  map. 
which  have  been  in  existence  and  in  practice  for  a  long  time,  havt* 
allowed  a  municipality  to  place  a  street  or  an  open  space  that  i> 
needed  for  public  use  on  the  city  map  and  keep  it  there  without  com- 
pensating the  individual  property  owners  until  such  time  as  the  city 
was  ready  to  develop  it;  and  if  the  owner  built  upon  tliat  land  s<» 
set  apart  before  the  time  the  city  was  ready  to  take  the  land  hx 
expropriation,  he  would  receive  no  compensation  for  his  buildinir 
when  the  city  finally  did  take  his  property.  In  other  words,  he  put 
up  any  structure  on  this  land  at  his  own  risk. 

Furthermore,  they  have  had  in  France  for  a  number  of  vears  a  prin- 
ciple of  widening  streets  similar  to  what  we  have  here  in  America  only 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  the  widening  of  Chestnut  and  Walnut 
Streets.  They  have  been  applying  it  ail  over  France.  The  city 
fixes  a  new  building  line  a  certain  number  of  feet  back  from  the 
existing  building  line  and  provides  that  whenever  a  person  rebuiKls 
that  he  shall  set  back  to  the  new  building  line. 

You  know  that  over  a  term  of  40  years  Chestnut  and  Walnut 
'Streets  in  Philadelphia  have  been  widened  for  very  nearly  their 
entire  length  at  least  5  feet  on  each  side  under  that  project.  In 
France  they  award  damages  and  assess  benefit  at  the  same  time,  an<l 
they  have  found  that  in  the  long  run  the  benefits  equal  the  dama^e^. 
or  nearly  so,  so  that  the  actual  cost  to  the  municipalitv  of  widenin*: 
its  streets  by  this  process  has  been  almost  nothing.  At  the  present 
time  over  one-third  of  the  streets  in  Paris — I  should  sav,  perhap>* 
nearer  one-half  of  the  streets  in  old  Paris — are  being  widened  grad- 
ually by  this  process. 

Then,  to  come  down  to  the  matter  of  construction,  before  the  war 
and  during  the  war  there  was  very  little  concerted  effort  to  improve 
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construction,  so  that  it  was  not  until  directly  after  the  armistice  that 
the  architects,  engineers,  contractors,  and  building  supply  people  got 
together  and  organized  a  building  congress,  which  took  place  the 
2Gth,  27th,  and  28th  of  November,  1918,  directly  after  the  armistice. 
At  this  congress  there  were  delegates  representing  virtually  all  of 
the  building  and  contracting  and  architectural  groups  in  France,  and 
they  organized  a  building  council^  which  was  composed  of  the  presi- 
dents of  the  leading  national  societies  of  contractors — public-works 
contractors — building  material  supply  people,  architects,  and  engi- 
neers, and  I  was  a  member  of  that  council  from  the  beginning;  in 
fact,  I  was  the  only  foreigner  who  was  a  member  of  that  council. 

In  the  meetings  of  this  council,  of  which  there  w^ere  about  18 
members,  they  have  trie^i  to  standardize  building  construction  and 
to  encourage  experiments  for  decreasing  building  costs,  and  they 
have  tried  to  standardize  the  specifications,  contract  forms,  and  the 
statutes  of  cooperative  building  societies,  etc.  They  have  had  very 
considerable  influence,  I  should  say,  upon  the  French  Government 
in  improving  the  handling  of  reconstruction  in  the  devastated 
regions. 

Mr.  Veiller.  How  far  have  they  gotten  with  this  standardization- 
tpecification  forms,  in  private  practice? 

Mr.  Ford.  For  instance,  here  is  a  standard  form  for  the  general 
clauses  of  specifications,  which  have  been  virtually  accepted  by  every- 
bodv. 

Air.  Veiller.  Have  the  architectural  societies  and  similar  bodies 
iicc^epted  them  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Veiller.  And  are  they  using  them? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes ;  because  all  of  the  national  societies  are  represented 
by  their  presidents  in  this  building  council.  Then,  here  is  a  new  form 
of  contract,  which  they  are  all  agreeing  to — a  contract  on  a  cost-plus 
basis.  As  you  know,  almost  all  contracts  in  France,  before  the  war, 
were  on  a  straight-contract-forfeit  basis ;  and  the  French  contractors 
liave  been  and  are  very  much  opposed  to  a  cost-plus  contract,  saying 
that  it  is  not  a  contractor's  job;  that  anybody  can  perform  a  cost-plus 
contract,  but  a  contractor  with  all  his  experience  and  training  should 
apply  it  to  a  straight  contract — a  lump-sum  contract. 

ilr.  Miller.  Have  you  any  other  comments  to  make  on  that  French 
contract  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Furthermore,  in  the  devastated  regions,  where  most  of 
the  contracting  work  will  have  to  be  done,  the  French  Government 
indemnity  bill  provides  that  the  Government  shall  pay  in  full  at  the 
present  cost  of  rebuilding  all  war  damage  suffered  by  individuals  or 
groups  in  the  devastated  regions,  and  the  present  cost  of  reconstruc- 
tion  is  five  and  one-half  to  six  times  what  it  was  before  the  war, 
which  means  that  the  French  Government  is  undertaking  to  pay  in 
full  to  individuals  and  societies  five  or  six  times  what  it  would  have 
cost  to  build  those  buildings  before  the  war.  Where  the  Government 
commissions  make  an  award  and  say  that  this  man  is  entitled  to  so 
much  money,  after  examining  his  property,  tlie  French  Government 
states  a  lump  sum  that  they  are  willing  to  pay  the  individual,  based 
on  present  costs.  However,  costs  are  going  up  all  the  time,  and  the 
contractors  say  that  the  cost  of  building  will  soon  be  six  and  a  half 
or  seven  or  even  seven  and  a  half  times  what  it  was  before  the  war. 
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Say  that  the  Government  is  making  its  award  to-day  on  the  basis  *ti 
six  times  what  it  was  before  the  war,  and  the  contractor  takes  t  con- 
tract on  a  cost-plus  basis,  the  indivdual  is  likely  to  have  to  pay  anv- 
where  from  10  to  50  per  cent  more  for  his  building:  than  he  is  awtrde . 
by  the  Government — which  he  usually  can  not  afford  to  do. 

Mr.  MiixEB.  How  much  building  has  been  done  in  the  devasut<f. 
regions  ?    Ten  per  cent  i 

Mr.  FoBD.  No.  There  has  been  very  little  permanent  reconstruc- 
tion ;  hardly  any :  not  more  than  1  or  2  pet  cent,  really. 

Mr.  Veiijj:r.  That  is,  of  buildings? 

Mr.  P'oRD.  Yes;  but  on  repairing  buildings — those  that  are  mA 
more  than  50  or  60  per  cent  damaged — there  are  some  one  hundiv '. 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  thousand  that  have  been  repaired  already. 
All  available  labor,  materials,  and  transportation  have  been  concer. 
trated  on  the  repair  work  first. 

Mr.  MiRPHY.  Has  there  been  any  estimate  made  as  to  what  part 
the  depreciation  of  currency  plays  in  increasing  costs  of  building  f 

Mr.  Ford.  I  have  seen  no  real  economic  study  of  the  question.  I 
have  heard  a  lot  of  loose  talk  about  it,  but  I  know  of  no  one  who 
has  made  an  economic  study  of  the  question. 

Mr.  McDouGALi..  May  I  ask.  what  did  you  mean,  particularly  l-y 
cooperative  societies,  in  connection  with  the  building  activities  ii. 
France  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  meant  two  things  by  "  cooperative  societies."  Beforv 
the  w^ar  there  were  a  number  of  cooperative  housing  societies,  where 
individual  property  owners  would  get  together  and  build  as  a  co- 
operative organization.  There  were  several,  like  the  "  Draveil,"  nejr 
Paris,  where  a  number  of  workingmen  grot  together  and  subscrilnni 
their  own  capital  and  built  the  community,  with  the  help  of  a  (nn- 
ernment  loan,  very  much  in  the  same  way  they  have  been  doing  ii. 
England ;  but  in  the  devastated  regions  the  French  Government  ha> 
encouraged,  and  there  have  been  formed  under  this  encouragement, 
something  like  1,000  reconstruction  cooperative  societies:  in  fact, 
every  village  or  every  group  of  two  or  three  villages,  and  in  the  lar^e 
cities  each  quarter  oi  the  town,  is  forming  itself  into  a  reconstruct  ion 
cooperative  society,  to  which  the  Government  gives  special  intluce- 
ments  in  the  way  of  special  advances,  or  especially  low  interest 
charges.  The  (jovernment  has  encouraged  these  societies,  because  ii 
prefers  to  treat  with  a  group  rather  than  with  so  many  isolate^l 
individuals. 

The  model  statutes  for  these  cooperative  societies  to  have  theni 
recognized  by  the  Goyernment  provide  that  there  shall  be  employe^! 
one  contractor  and  one  architect  for  the  whole  community,  an«i 
that  every  possible  method  of  standardization,  not  only  of  dooi^. 
windows,  plumbing,  lighting  fixtures,  hardware,  and  things  of  tha! 
sort,  but  standardization  even  of  the  size  of  the  rooms  and  thf 
beams  and  joists  and  uprights  of  various  sorts;  that  everything  that 

foes  into  tne  construction  shall  be  standardized,  as  far  as  possible, 
t  further  provides  special  inducements  in  transportation  whereby 
the  cooperative  association  can  buy  and  ship  in  quantity,  instead  of 
buying  for  each  individual,  and  can  make  their  contracts  in  quan- 
tity, and  so  on. 

Mr.  Miller.  Have  you  in  mind  how  much  building  cost  has  in- 
creased in  England  ? 
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Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Veiller  can  tell  you  that  much  better  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Veiller.  The  cost  has  increased  two  and  a  half  to  three  times 
as  compared  with  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Miller.  Have  you  in  mind  what  it  has  increased  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  IVIcDouoALL.  You  mean  a  building  constructed  to-day? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  McDouGALL.  You  can  not  tell  what  it  will  cost.  Buildings 
erected  in  1919  and  1920  of  the  multi-family  type,  such  as  we  have 
in  New  York  City,  would  cost  about  125  per  cent  above  the  structures 
prevailing  in  1916  and  1917. 

Mr.  VfiiLiiER.  Is  that  in  the  Borough  of  Queens  or  all  over  New 
York  ? 

Mr.  McDouGALL.  That  is  generally  throughout  the  city. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  the  United  States  it  is  up  150  per  cent,  in  Great 
Britain  250  per  cent,  and  in  France  600  per  cent,  to  summarize  it 
and  to  bring  the  three  into  comparison  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes ;  and  the  last  figures  I  had  from  Germany  showed 
1,000  per  cent  increase. 

Mr.  Mann.  Germany,  I  understand,  is  up  about  600  per  cent? 

Mr.  Ford.  The  figures  that  I  got  yesterday  from  Germany  showed 
1,000  per  cent. 

Mr.  Mann.  Then  it  has  changed  since  last  April. 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes;  perhaps  so. 

Mr.  Miller.  Is  there  anything  in  that  contract  that  is  significant, 
other  than  the  matters  you  have  mentioned — the  cost-plus? 

Mr.  Ford.  Except  that  they  find  they  can  not  use  that  cost-plus 
contract  in  the  devastated  regions,  because  the  individual  property 
owner  has  got  to  know  where  he  is  going  to  get  off. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  speaking  of  the  specification,  is  there  anything 
significant  in  that  which  would  help  here  ? 

Mr.  Veiller.  Has  the  adoption  of  that  standard  specification  re- 
<luced  the  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Ford.  Well,  they  have  just  adopted  it.  It  is  intended,  of 
<'ourse,  that  it  should. 

Mr.  VEiLiiER.  Do  you  think  it  will? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mann.  Does  not  the  cost-plus  basis  result  in  diminishing  pro- 
ductivity on  the  part  of  labor? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  can  not  say  that  it  does  in  France,  because  there  are 
so  few  cost-plus  contracts  there  that  you  do  not  have  very  much  as 
a  basis  for  comparison. 

Mr.  Mann.  Has  it  not  been  a  fact  in  England  that  the  subsidies 
that  were  given  resulted  in  diminished  productivity,  since  labor  ab- 
sorbed it  at  once  to  a  large  extent — absorbed  the  subsidy  by  producing 
less? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  would  not  care  to  venture  an  opinion  on  that.  I  would 
be  very  much  interested  to  hear  what  Mr.  Veiller  has  to  say  about 
the  building  guilds  in  England. 

Mr.  Mann.  Has  there  been  any  national  movement  toward  stand- 
ardization? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mann.  For  instance,  as  roughing  out  for  plumbing? 
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Mr.  Ford.  There  has  been  exactly  that  in  France.  It  started  very 
shortly  after  the  armistice,  through  two  agencies — through  the  Build- 
ing Council  that  I  have  been  telling  you  about  on  the  one  hand,  and. 
on  the  other  hand,  through  various  committees  organized  by  the 
Ministry  of  Commerce,  which  has  tried  to  standardize  not  only  build- 
ing construction  but  all  materials  and  tools  and  machines  and  proc- 
esses that  go  into  manufacturing  or  commerce.  They  have  been 
tryin<r  to  establish  standardization  all  along  the  line,  with  some 
very  interesting  results.  Then  there  are  certain  individual  archi- 
tects, and  engineers  who  are  architects  for  a  number  of  reconstriu- 
tion  cooperative  societies  in  the  devastated  regions,  who  have  l»een 
standardizing  verything  that  went  into  their  buildings  throughout 
all  of  their  towns.  There  is  one  case  in  particular  where  one  man 
is  the  architect  for  40  towns  and  villages  in  the  Meuse,  in  the  Ar- 
gonne  district,  where  the  American  Army  was.  He  has  standardized 
very  effectively  everything  that  goes  into  his  buildings. 

Mr.  Miller.  Is  there  any  restriction  on  the  building  of  nonessen- 
tial construction  in  favor  of  housing  operations  ? 
Mr.  Ford.  Of  course,  there  was  during  the  war. 
Mr.  Miller.  Is  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Shortly  after  the  armistice  that  restriction  was  taken 
off.  To-day  there  is  no  restriction  whatever;  but  in  the  bill  of  il. 
Loucheur  that  I  was  telling  you  about,  he  does  ask — although  it 
does  not  say  so  definitely  in  the  bill — that  the  Government  shall  con- 
trol building  and  control  priority  of  need  in  building. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Are  they  building  in  France  many  garages  and  other 
nonessential  buildings,  to  the  exclusion  of  housing? 

Mr.  Ford.  The  garage  trouble  is  not  quite  so  serious  there,  be- 
cause there  are  almost  more  automobiles  in  New  York  Citv  than 
there  are  in  France.  There  are  something  like  300,000  or  400,(») 
automobiles  in  the  whole  of  France  to-day. 

Mr.  Mann.  There  are  more  automobiles  in  New  York  State  than 
there  are  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  understand  that  before  the  war  there  were  75,00(» 
pleasure  automobiles  and  »30,0()0  trucks  in  France. 
Mr.  Miller.  And  now  there  are  what? 

Mr,  Ford.  And  now  there  are  less  than  40,000,  as  I  understand: 
so  the  automobile  question  is  not  so  serious  there  as  it  is  here.  A 
Ford  car  there  was  selling,  for  instance,  at  22,000  francs.  That 
was  what  a  friend  of  mine  paid  for  one  to  a  dealer,  and  included  a 
premium  for  immediate  delivery. 

Mr.  Veiller.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? 
Mr.  Ford.  Four  months  ago. 

Mr.  Miller.  Have  the  transportation  interests  given  priorities  in 
favor  of  construction  materials  at  all  in  France? 

Mr.  Ford.  In  the  devastated  regions,  yes ;  because  the  Government 
has  controlled  the  shipment  of  materials  into  the  devastated  region? 
in  favor  of  reconstruction,  but  not  elsewhere,  since  the  armistice: 
but  that,  again,  is  a  thing  M.  Loucheur,  in  his  new  housing  bill,  want? 
to  have  the  Government  control.  This  new  bill  of  M.  Loucheur'? 
also  asks  that  not  only  shall  the  Government  control  priority  of 
construction  and  priority  of  transportation  but  that  it  shall  control 
priority  in  the  distribution  of  materials,  and  shall  also  organize  the 
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manufacture  of  building  materials  near  the  places  where  they  are 
to  be  used ;  and  that  it  shall  also  control  the  distribution  of  labor  in 
favor  of  housing.  In  other  words,  they  want  to  go  back  to  practi- 
cally a  war  basis,  claiming  that  the  housing  emergency  is  almost  as 
serious  in  its  way  as  the  war  emergency. 

Mr.  Veiller.  May  I  ask  what  has  happened  to  that  bill  ?  It  was 
introduced  in  July.  Hav^  you  any  information  whether  it  has  been 
stalled,  or  whether  it  has  any  chance  of  passage,  or  what  the  attitude 
of  the  deputies  toward  it  may  be  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  The  only  thing  that  I  have  heard  is  that  it  was  favor- 
ably received ;  that  there  was  a  good  chance  of  its  going  through. 

ilr.  Veiller.  Is  not  this  a  rather  long  time  for  it  to  be  pending? 

ilr.  Ford.  Xo. 

Mr.  Veiller.  It  is  normal,  is  it? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  as  things  go. 

Mr.  Miller.  Will  you  proceed  now,  Mr.  Ford  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Just  one  more  thing  on  construction.  You  know  that 
the  French  have  had  for  a  great  many  years  what  they  call  their 
building  "price  series,"  on  which  they  have  large  books  containing 
detailed  unit  prices  of  everything  that  goes  into  construction ;  and  all 
contracts  are  based  on  these  price  series,  which  are  varied  from  year 
to  year,  with  the  changes  in  unit  prices.  In  making  estimates  on 
various  work  at  the  present  day,  the  city  or  the  Government  in 
calling  for  figures  from  bidders  asks  them  to  tell  what  coefficient 
above  or  below  the  price  series  they  are  going  to  demand  for  a  given 
job:  and  the  contractors,  for  instance,  on  a  certain  job  in  Rheims, 
where  I  remember  that  there  were  26  bidders  who  bid  anywhere 
from  27  per  cent  below  the  price  series  up  to  50  per  cent  above  the 
price  series. 

Mr.  Miller.  Who  fixes  the  prices? 

Mr.  Ford.  They  are  fixed  by  the  contractors'  and  architects'  socie- 
ties, working  in  conjunction. 

Mr.  Miller.  Thev  have  no  such  law  as  the  Sherman  antitrust  law, 
then  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  For  the  devastated  regions  there  is  one  of  these  price 
series  for  each  of  the  10  departments  of  the  devastated  regions,  and 
liere  the  unit  prices  are  fixed  by  the  Government,  the  ministry  of 
lilwrated  regions,  working  in  conjunction  with  the  contractors  "and 
architects. 

Then,  one  more  thing  that  I  have  to  speak  about  on  the  matter  of 
the  town-planning  law  by  which  every  city,  town,  and  village  in  the 
(levastated  regions  must  make  its  plan.  On  June  22, 1920,  the  French 
Government  adopted  a  schedule  of  Government  aid  for  the  carrying 
out  of  these  plans,  once  they  were  adopted  by  the  Government, 
whereby  the  Government  itself  would  aid  in  carrying  them  out  to 
the  extent  of  anywhere  from  25  to  80  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of 
realizing  the  plans,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  community  and 
how  wefi  able  to  support  itself,  the  amount  of  destruction,  and  so  on. 

I  think  I  have  nothing  more  on  France,  except  details. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  were  going  to  speak  of  the  educational  campaign 
with  the  architect  and  the  engineer?  Do  you  not  regard  that  as  a 
matter  of  importance  over  there? 
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Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Mr.  MiiXER.  What  is  the  plan  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  The  French  Government  and  various  French  societies — 
particularly  La  Renaissance  des  Cites — are  carrying  on  an  educational 
campaign  "throughout  the  country,  particularly  among  the  archi- 
tects, engineers,  contractors,  and  others  who  are  working  in  the 
devastated  regions,  to  improve  standards,'  not  only  in  construction 
and  the  use  oi  materials  in  buildings,  but  also  improvement  in  health 
and  sanitation,  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  buildings,  in  their 
comfort,  also  in  matters  of  recreation  and  of  social  welfare — in  fact, 
everything  that  goes  into  making  the  home  a  place  where  people  can 
work  and  live  more  conveniently,  cheerfully,  agreeably,  and  health- 
fully. It  is  a  widespread  movement,  conducted  by  means  of  confer- 
ences, meetings,  and  talks,  and  by  any  number  of  publications  of  all 
sorts.    It  is  already  showing  a  marked  effect. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  idea  being  to  give  the  architect  and  the  engineer 
a  world-wide  view  of  the  art,  and  then  let  him  use  his  judgment  as 
to  the  application  of  it? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes ;  in  each  individual  case. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  are  the  do's  and  the  dont's  for  our  use  here  in 
this  country  from  your  experience  in  France? 

Mr.  Ford.  The  fact  that  the  French  have  come  to  realize  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  their  cities  more  sanitary,  more  convenient,  more 
comfortable,  and  to  that  end  have  adopted  compulsory  city  planning, 
with  attendant  laws  for  sanitation,  expropriation,  the  laying  down 
of  the  city  map,  the  reparceling  of  property,  and  so  on,  even  to  the 
extent  of  giving  a  large  Government  suovention  in  the  carrying  out 
of  these  plans.  The  second  most  important  thing  is  the  way  that  all 
the  people  who  are  connected  with  building — architects,  engineers, 
contractors,  and  building-supply  people,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
labor — are  getting  together  to  work  out  a  common  program  for  pre- 
venting waste  and  for  getting  better  results  for  the  money  expended 
and  in  quicker  time. 

Mr.  MuRPiiY.  Is  there  any  special  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the 
utilization  of  the  land  which  was  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  city  of 
Paris  for  the  construction  of  fortifications  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  A  quarter  of  the  land  that  is  being  relieved  by  the  demo- 
lition of  the  fortifications,  which  is  going  on  to-day,  is  to  be  used  for 
model  housing. 

Mr.  MuRPiiY.  And  to  be  sold  to  individuals? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes:  either  to  be  sold  or  rented  to  individuals.  Pretty 
nearly  one-half  of  the  land  is  to  be  used  for  recreation. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have  the  jSlans  of  all  that  on  file  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ford.  Then  the  city  of  Paris  is,  at  the  present  time,  doinp  a 
great  deal  of  municipal  housing  of  its  own.  They  are  spendmg 
several  hundred  million  francs. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Directly  by  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes;  partly  in  tenement  housing  in  the  city,  but  mostly 
in  the  suburbs — one  and  two  family  houses,  or  houses  in  rows. 

Mr.  Miller.  Are  there  any  other  "  does  "  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  The  cooperative  societies,  whether  they  be  housing  coop- 
erative groups  or  reconstruction  cooperative  groups,  are  extremely 
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interesting,  as  showing  the  saving  that  can  be  made  by  combining 
effort — by  having  one  architect  and  one  contractor  for  a  large  group 
of  buildings,  and  bv  combining  the  purchasing  of  materials  and  their 
transportation.  Then,  too,  I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
French  Government,  finding  that  it  was  unable  to  get  adequate 
liousing  has  for  a  number  of  years  back  granted  subventions  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest  to  people  who  were  prepared  to  erect  houses  for 
workingmen;  in  other  words,  the  Government  has  assumed,  at  its 
own  expense,  the  difference  between  the  economic  rent  and  the  rent 
which  the  tenant  is  prepared  to  pay. 

A  Voice.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  more  homes  individually 
owned  in  France  than  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Oh,  yes;  in  France,  as  I  remember  it,  it  figures  some- 
thing like  56  per  cent  of  the  families  who  own  their  homes. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  wish  you  would  verify  that ;  I  have  been  told  that 
it  was  nearer  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  much  as  that.  As  I  remember 
the  figures,  it  is  56  per  cent,  but  I  will  verify  it. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Are  there  any  figures  on  the  home  ownership  in 
cities?    What,  for  instance,  are  the  figures  in  a  city  like  Paris? 

Mr.  Ford.  In  a  city  like  Paris  there  is  very  little  home  owner- 
ship.    In  fact,  they  were  a  tenement  city  long  before  New  York  was. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  think  the  percentage  of  home  owners  in  Paris  is 
no  greater  than  it  is  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  doubt  if  they  have  as  many  in  Paris  as  they  have  in 
New  York.  In  our  investigations  for  the  New  York  Commission 
on  Building  Districts  and  Kestrictions  we  found  that  the  average 
height  of  buildings  in  Paris  was  four  stories,  and  the  average  height 
in  New  York  was  two  and  a  half  stories. 

Mr.  Veiller.  That  is  because  you  took  in  all  of  that  Queens  and 
Brooklyn  territory. 

Air.  Ford.  Yes :  while  within  the  city  of  Paris  there  is  a  relatively 
small  area  in  which  there  are  private  houses.  They  averaged  six  to 
seven  stories,  pretty  generally,  with  no  elevators. 

Mr.  Miller.  If  that  figure  is  56  per  cent,  then  it  would  compare 
with  something  like  40  in  this  country  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Ford.  Is  it  as  much  as  40  here"?  *" 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  doubt  it.  Are  you  sure?  I  thought  it  was  quite  a 
little  less  than  40  here. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  w^ould  be  very  interesting  if  we  could  get  that. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  thought  it  was  something  like  16  here. 

Mr.  Murphy.  They  passed  the  50  per  cent  point  some  time  ago; 
I  remember  that — 50  per  cent  of  tenancy. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  was  48  per  cent  of  home  ownership  in  1890,  45 
per  cent  in  1900,  and  perhaps  43  per  cent  now. 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is,  for  the  whole  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ford.  The  figures  in  France  are  brought  down  by  cities  like 
Lvon,  Marseille,  Bordeaux,  and  Paris.  There  are  worse  slums  in 
Afarseille  than  there  are  in  I^aris. 

Mr.  Miller.  Have  you  any  other  things  that  you  consider  saliently 
good  from  your  French  survey  ? 
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'  Mr.  Ford.  Smaller  things  that  I  have  mentioned  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Miller.  Is  there  anything  else  that  is  saliently  bad  that  we 
should  avoid  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  am  afraid  that  their  municipal  housing  as  such  in 
France  has  not  been  a  great  success.  They  are  constantly  doing  more 
of  it  all  the  time,  but  only  as  a  necessity,  and  not  because  thej^  are 
convinced  that  it  is  the  best  solution  of  the  problem.  Various  cities, 
particularly  Paris,  have  done  quite  a  little  municipal  housing,  mostly 
of  the  multiple  house  or  tenement  house  class,  but  it  has  proved  costly, 
as  it  has  in  most  other  countries.  Except  in  cases  where  they  felt 
that  they  could  get  the  housing  in  no  other  way,  the  tendency  of  the 
French  (jrovernment  in  its  loans  and  of  all  the  French  societies  has 
been  to  encourage  private  effort. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  believe  that  is  the  solution  everywhere  in  the 
world  finally? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  think  so  very  decMedly. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  are  familiar  somewhat,  I  suppose,  with  Senator 
Calder's  effort  to  take  the  great  agencies  that  exist  in  this  country, 
that  is  to  say,  building  and  loan  associations,  and  mobilize  them  for 
greater  usefulness  in  the  home  loan  bill  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  are  familiar  with  that? 

Mr.  Ford.  Not  in  detail. 

Mr.  Miller.  Have  you  any  ideas  as  to  how  that  bill  might  be  re- 
drawn to  make  it  more  efficient? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  it  to  offer  any  opinion 
on  it  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Miller.  Have  you  any  idea  other  than  that  as  to  how  the 
Government  could  aid  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Except  this:  The  building  and  loan  societies  here  in 
America  loan  money  on  the  basis  of  1  per  cent  per  month,  including 
both  interest  and  amortization;  and  ordinarily  they  amortize  on 
that  basis  in  somewhere  between  11  and  12  years.  The  whole 
tendency  in  France  and  other  countries  has  been  to  amortize  over 
25  years;  and  now  the  new  tendency  is  to  amortize  over  40  years, 
believing  that  11  or  12  years  is  too  short  a  time  to  ask  a  man  to 
amortize  the  cost  of  his  house ;  and  if  the  1  per  cent  per  month  could 
be  reduced,  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  period  of  amortization, 
it  certainly  would  be  well  worth  considering. 

Mr.  Veiller.  Do  you  not  wish  to  add  that  something  about  the 
substantial  type  of  construction  that  should  go  with  that  long  terra 
of  amortization?  I  mean,  would  it  not  be  something  different  in 
building  wooden  houses  that  deteriorate,  as  compared  with  building 
stone  and  brick  houses  that  last  ?  In  other  words,  do  you  think  the 
Europeans  would  be  advocating  and  adopting  a  long  period  of 
amortization  if  they  had  houses  with  a  great  deal  shorter  life? 

Mr.  Ford.  No;  they  would  not  have  been  likely  to;  but  for  the 
same  amount  per  month  that  a  man  pays  now  in  a  Duilding  and  loan 
society,  if  the  period  of  amortization  were  increased — doubled,  say — 
he  could  afford  to  pay  the  extra  cost  of  more  permanent  construc- 
tion and  a  better  type"  of  house. 
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Mr.  Miller.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  the  committee  a 
statement  of  the  data  which  you  have  in  your  files  on  this  subject, 
so  that  the  committee  may  have  it  available  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  This  is  only  a  small  part  of  it.  I  continue  to  receive 
new  data  every  week  from  France. 

Mr.  Miller.  These  reports,  and  your  typical  contract,  and  the 
typical  specification,  and  various  other  things  that  you  have  shown 
us  here,  if  the  committee  might  have  a  list  of  that  material  it  would 
be  helpful  to  them. 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

(Whereupon,  at  1.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Thursday,  October  7,  1920,  to  meet  again  in  the  same  place  at  half 
past  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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THVBSDA7,  OCTOBEB  7,  1920. 

Ukitbd  States  Senate, 
Special  Committee  on  Reoonstrucjtion  and  Producjtion, 

New  York  City, 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjourmnent,  in  the  conference 
room.  Engineering  Societies  Building,  at  ,10.30  o'clock  a.  m..  Senator 
William  M.  Calder  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Calder  (chairman)  and  Mr.  Franklin  T.  Miller, 
assistant  to  the  committee. 

STATEHfRWr  OF  ME.  B.  C.  MABSHALL,  JB.,  GENEBAL  HANAOEB 
THE  ASSOCIATED  GENEBAL  CONTBACTOBS  OF  AMEBICA,  1038 
MUNSEY  BTTILDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Marshall,  during  the  war  you  served  in  the 
Quartermaster  Department,  in  charge  of  construction,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  was  in  charge  of  construction,  but  not  in  the 
Quartermaster  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  explain  just  what  position  you 
«lid  occupy? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  construction 
work  was  under  the  Quartermaster  Department,  but,  as  the  war  pro- 
ceeded, construction  was  made  a  separate  bureau  of  the  War  De- 
partment, and  I  was  placed  in  charge  of  it.  That  included  all  con- 
struction work  for  the  War  Department  in  this  country  and  some 
little  in  France,  and  it  aggregated  during  the  period  of  the  war,  the 
amount  of  construction  work  that  was  authorized,  about  one  and 
a  cjuarter  billions  of  dollars,  all  of  which  was  not,  however,  com- 
pleted. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  building  construction? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Construction  of  every  character. 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  camp  and  cantonment  construction  was  about 
*J5  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  that  is  commonly  looked  upon  as  cover- 
ing all  the  construction  work  of  the  War  Department,  which  is  very 
much  in  error.  Ordnance  Department  work  alone,  in  point  of  cost, 
was  greater  than  the  camp  and  cantonment  construction.  The  work 
included  industrial  plants  and  factories  of  every  description  for  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  of  war,  and  similarly  for  the  Quarter^ 
master's  Department,  factories  for  their  munitions,  etc.,  so  that  the 
construction  work  of  the  War  Department  ran  into  practically  every 
phase' of  it,  and  was  conducted  in  every  State  of  the  Union  but  one, 
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and  probably  comprised  the  greatest  single  labor-employing  agency 
that  the  country  has  known.  We  had  at  one  time  about  600,000  men 
of  all  characters,  including  engineering,  architectural 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  How  many  men,  Greneralf 

Mr.  Marshall.  About  600,000  of  all  kind  of  labor  for  the  whole 
works,  directed  from  the  Washington  office,  on  all  of  the  different 
jobs. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  to  elaborate  on  that  anv  mow. 
General  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No.  I  was  going  on  to  say  that  in  June  last  I  went 
with  the  Associated  General  Contractors  of  America  as  general 
manager  of  that  association. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  resigned  from  the  Army  ? 

]Vfr.  Marshall.  Yes;  I  resigned  xrom  the  Army.  The  idea  of  that 
association  is  that  it  shall  play  a  part  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
country,  which  the  leading  general  contractors  think  their  profes- 
sion warrants.  According  to  the  best  obtainable  statistics — ano 
they  are  not  entirely  accurate — the  contracting  industry  is  the  secon«l 
of  the  country,  agriculture  being  first  and  railroading  third. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  you  include  all  building  work 
as  "  contracting  "  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Building  work  as  an  industry ;  yes. 

The  Chairman,  Yes. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Railroad  construction  work,  highways,  industrial 
plants,  public  works,  including  the  building  and  construction  Ir. 
dustry  as  a  whole. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  is  seldom  looked  upon  as  an  industry  in  ana 
of  itself;  but  it  is  the  idea  of  the  general  contractors  that  it  shoulu 
be  looked  upon  as  a  distinct  industry. 

The  Chairman.  I  quite  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Not  in  its  several  elements,  as  it  Ls  coinmi>nlT| 
viewed  almost  entirely  at  present ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  viewed  in  ltd 
component  parts,  as  architecture,  as  contracting,  as  labor,  as  manuj 
facture,  and  so  on;  but  not  viewed  as  an  industry  as  a  whole.  It 
is  the  idea  of  the  general  contractors  that  it  should  be  viewed  aJ 
an  industry,  and  that  they,  as  the  people  who  pay  the  bill  £or  tbj 
country  in  this  industry,  should,  as  a  duty,  be  in  a  position  to  prt 
sent  to  the  country  the  true  economic  features  of  all  parts  of  iij 
which  they  have  never  been  in  a  position  to  do  heretofore,  but  whi'-fl 
they  hope  eventually  to  be  in  a  position  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  have  been  engaged  since  June  of  th : 
year  or  of  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Of  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Engaged  as  general  manager  of  this  associati 
to  which  you  have  referred  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  your  capacity  as  general  manager  of  tba 
association  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making  a  nation-vi  " 
survey  of  the  construction  industry  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  would  like  to  know,  General.  j'S 
what  you  think  the  present  conditions  are  and  what  the  outlook 
for  this  industry. 
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Mr.  Mabshali..  When  your  committee  began  its  work  we  took 
ciiflrnizance  of  the  fact  that  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  offer  infor- 
mation that  was  as  authentic  as  present-day  conditions  would  war- 
rant, so  we  prepared  a  questionnaire  that  was  sent  to  a  number  of 
contractors,  arfd  I  have  addressed  a  letter  to  your  committee  which 
>hows  the  results  of  the  replies  received  from  about  one  hundred 
contractors  from  all  over  the  country.  That*  letter  ccmtains  some, 
liut  very  little,  that  is  necessarily  my  personal  view.  It  is  careful 
to  state  that  the  specific  things  pointed  out  there  are  those  that  some 
'>ne  has  suggested  without  naming  the  some  one,  so  that  the  com- 
niittee  might  have  a  digest  for  its  consideration,  the  original  (jues- 
tionnaires  themselves  being  also  availa))le  to  the  committee  when  and 
iis  they  may  want  them. 

Perhaps  the  reason  for  the  slackening  down  of  construction  is 
universall}'  admitted:  that  is,  that  the  cost  of  it  is  so  high  as  to  make 
the  investment  unprofitable,  except  in  some  instances,  where  taxes  or 
i»ther  elements  of  a  similar  nature  balance  the  additional  cost  of  con- 
>truction.  In  other  words,  where  a  manufacturing  or  industrial  out- 
tit  has  earned  so  much  more  than  was  contemplated  in  the  excess- 
profits  taxes  that  by  putting  that  into  construction  it  produces  an 
asset  that  perhaps  can  be  written  off  to  a  certain  extent,  and  which 
will  l>e  profitable.  Then  there  are  certain  industries  which,  in  look- 
ing to  the  future,  feel  that  unless  they  are  i)repare(l  for  the  future 
ihey  will  lose  more  than  the  additional  cost  of  construction  at  this 
time.  But  when  we  come  to  the  man  who  wants  a  home  those  condi- 
tions do  not  generally  prevail.  The  cost  of  a  home  now  is  so  nuich 
out  of  proportion  to  what  it  was  l)efore  the  war  that  the  housing 
has  ffone  down  tremendouslv ;  and  the  indicator  for  it  is  found,  I 
lielieve,  in  no  better  place  than  in  the  *'  Dodire  reports."  which  show 
the  contemplated  construction  of  homes  and  the  actual  cimstniction. 
;js  compared  with  ccmtemplated  insdustrial  (M)nstnicti(m  and  actual 
industrial  contracts  let.  Those  figures,  if  examined  to-dav  with  that 
thought  in  mind,  tell  the  story  of  home  building  as  well,  t  believe,  as 
any  figures  that  could  be  compiled. 

This  country  is  in  a  situation  to-day  with  respect  to  manufactiiring 
industries  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  it  was  before  the  war.  In  the 
last  six  months  exports  have  fallen  off  tremendously,  while  imports 
have  relatively  increased.  Europe  owes  this  country  a  tremendous 
hill:  they  can  not  pay  it  in  gold:  we  do  not  want  the  gold:  the  only 
way  they  can  pay  it  is  in  product.  Since  the  war  our  manufacturing 
industries  have  had  a  ])oom — due,  I  believe,  to  the  depletion  c)f 
stock — and  that  boom  is  about  over:  so  that  our  manufacturing  in- 
•Instries  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  Europe  has  got  to  pay  her  bill 
in  oroduct — and  they  have  got  to  compete  with  that  fact. 

There  are  112  of  those  industries  whose  basic  reason  for  existence 
i.s  construction.  They  run  from  the  rock  quarries  to  the  manufac- 
turer who  makes  tliC  fixtures  and  other. things  that  you  see  about  this 
room,  for  instance:  so  that  whatever  can  be  done  to  stimulate  con- 
struction goes  a  far  way  into  our  manufacturing  industries,  which 
h<Tetofore  have  been  looked  upon  as  manufacturing,  but  which 
really  are  a  part  of  the  construction  industry. 

The  basic  raw  materials  are  iron,  lumber,  oil,  copper,  lead,  and 
coal,  so  that  so  far  as  the  material  situation  is  concerned,  any  excess 
of  price  in  any  of  these  basic  materials  is  reflected  up  to  the  finished 
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article,  so  that  anything  that  can  be  done  to  place  these  raw  materi^ils 
on  a  proper  basis  will  be  relBiected  right  up  to  the  finished  product. 

Now,  these  industries  have  a  general  reputation  of  profiteerint'. 
W-  hether  that  reputation  is  justifiable  or  not  it  is  reflected  in  the  min  1 
of  the  man  who  is  going  to  build.  Nobody  wants,  I  think,  any  of 
these  industries  not  to  make  a  profit — ^no  business  man  does — ^but  do 
business  man  ought  to  want  to  see  them  make  a  profiteering  profit. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  country  as  a 
whole,  in  the  long  run,  for  the  (jovemment  to  attempt  to  set  up  ar. 
institution  that  would  go  into  these  basic  raw  materials  too  far:  it 
might  result  in  interference  with  their  production  eventually ;  but  if 
in  our  business  world  we  can  create  some  agency  whereby  the  busi- 
ness world  can  know  how  these  basic  raw  materials  are  running,  it 
will,  I  believe,  be  ultimately  very  beneficial  to  our  work  in  this  con- 
nection. Construction  is  thought  of  as  "  building  "  by  the  man  iii 
the  street ;  he  is  beginning,  however,  to  think  about  roads  as  "  con 
struction  " — and  roads  play  a  very  important  part  in  our  constru'^- 
tion  work  of  to-day.  Before  the  war  road  construction  used  cement 
in  verv  limited  quantities.  The  greatest  production  of  cement  at  ary 
time,  t  am  informed,  has  been  90,000,000  barrels  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  countrv? 

Mr.  Marshall.  In  this  country ;  yes. 

Mr.  MiLLBR.  May  I  ask  why  you  did  not  include  cement  as  a  basi< 
raw  material? 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  is  not  a  raw  material.  Steel  is  not  a  raw  mate- 
rial. 

The  Chairman.  You  put  down  iron,  copper,  lumber,  lead,  coal, 
and  oil? 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  the  way  I  am  trying  to  develop  my  thought. 

Mr.  MiixER.  You  said  90,000,000  barrels  of  cement  a  vear? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes.  This  year  Illinois  wanted  4,000,000  barrels 
of  cement  for  road  building;  it  got  bids  on  2,000,000  barrels:  it  is 
ffoing  to  get  delivery  on  less  than  one  and  one-half  million  barrels 
Now,  mind  you,  before  the  war  cement  for  road  building  was  a  fairly 
negligible  quantity  in  the  cement  industry.  Taking  the  known  re- 
quirements of  several  States  for  cement,  and  passing  from  that  to  th»^ 
estimated  national  requirements  for  this  year,  under  the  road-buiM- 
ing  program,  it  runs  40,000,000  barrels  of  cement. 

Mr.  Miller.  Is  that  based  on  the  whole  program  of  $750,000.«'>'>'. 
or  on  the 

Mr.  Marshall  (interposing).  It  is  based  on  the  requirements  for 
the  vear. 

Mr.  Miller.  Is  that  the  amount  that  has  been  accepted  by  the  States 
of  the  Federal  aid,  or  really  under  way,  or  how  did  you  get  that  esti- 
mate? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Here  is  the  way  I  got  it :  I  took  the  requirements 
of  Illinois,  of  New  York — each  4^000,000  barrels— and  New  Enplan  : 
runs  about  4,000,000  barrels,  as  closely  as  we  could  get  it  from  th*- 
actual  requirements — I  divided  them  into  groups  of  4,000,000  barrel-= 
each — New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  Indiana  and  Ohio;  and  T 
stopped  there  and  estimated  the  rest. 

Mr.  Miller.  A  total  of  40,000,000  barrels  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes ;  that  is  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Miller.  For  roads  alone  ? 
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Mr.  Marshall.  Yes ;  but  it  must  be  treated  as  an  estimate. 

TheCsAHtMAN.  Oh,  yes- 
Mr.  Marshall.  It  was  used  as  a  basis  of  trying  to  arrive  at  a  con- 
clusion as  to  what  can  be  done  to  help  the  whole  country. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  for  road  construction  alone,  general  ? 

Mr.  Marshalll.  For  road  construction  alone ;  yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Were  you  in  touch  with  McDonald  on  that  at  all, 
down  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No  ;  but  I  have  talked  to  him  often. 

Mr.  Miller.  He  has  some  pretty  ffood  ideas  on  it. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes.  I  have  talked  to  Mr.  Wilson  many  times, 
who  is  the  chief  engineer. 

Mr.  Miller.  They  would  not  disagree  with  that  estimate,  would 
they? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  would.  I  have  been 
over  it  fairly  carefully  with  some  contractors. 

Mr.  Miller.  Would  you  mind  taking  that  up  with  McDonald  some 
time,  and  getting  his  figures,  and  letting  us  know  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Miller.  He  has  charge  of  all  the  highways  for  the  Federal 
(jrovernment. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes.  The  contractors  who  have  these  highways  to 
build  are  probably  as*  vitally  interested  in  seeing  those  deliveries 
come  through  as  anybody  else — probably  more  interested,  because 
that  work  is  almost  entirely  on  a  bid  basis.  Now,  query:  Are  the 
cement  mills  of  this  country  ready  to  meet  a  program  that  calls  for 
that  much  cement,  if  those  figures  are  correct?  That  is,  are  they 
ready  to  meet  the  program  that  the  road  building  calls  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  even  a  normal  building  construction  program  ?  If  not,  should 
Federal  aid  be  limited  on  road  construction  until  flie  cement  industry 
is  in  a  position  to  meet  the  requirement?  That,  I  believe,  is  one  con- 
structive thought  of  this  committee  to  take  cognizance  of. 

Mr.  Miller.  To  summarize  that,  Gen.  Marshall,  your  estimate  is 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  cement  by  mills  that 
produce  90,000,000  barrels? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  heretofore  the  normal  percentage  for  road  con- 
struction was  how  much? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  that  it  was  not  large ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  the  cement-road  construction  work  has  increased  tre- 
mendously in  proportion  to  other  road  construction,  and  the  total 
road  program  has  increased  tremendously. 

Mr.  ImLLER.  Would  you  say  that  the  former  amount  was  20  per 
cent  of  the  total  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  would  say,  oflPhand,  from  10 
to  12J  per  cent,  as  a  matter  of  jud^ent,  without  any  figures  on  it 

Mr.  Miller.  Then  the  question  is  if  the  cement  mills  had  a  capacity 
formerly  of  90,000,000  barrels,  but  10,000,000  barrels  were  devoted  to 
roads,  and  if  now  they  are  to  have  calls  for  40,000,000  barrels  for 
roads,  where  is  general  construction  going  to  ^et  oflf  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes;  absolutely,  where  is  general  construction 
going  to  get  off — that  is  it  exactly.  The  question  is :  Is  road  building 
more  important  than  general  construction?  I  do  not  know;  but  that 
is  a  thought  that  I  believe  your  committee  could  probably  develop  to 
its  logical  and  proper  conclusion. 
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The  Chair3Ian.  I  think  so,  too,  General,  and  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  you  bring  it  out.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  what  the 
needs  of  the  construction  industry  are  for  cement,  outside  of  road 
building,  for  the  year  1920? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  what  plans  have  been  made  by 
the  cement  manufacturers  to  meet  this  increased  denmnd  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  information  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Miller.  Have  you  thought,  Gen.  Marshall,  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  cement  industry  in  getting  transportation  for  their  limestone 
and  for  their  coal  and  for  their  finished  product? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  So  that  even  with  their  capacity  to-day  they  are  un- 
able to  function  to  perhaps  50  per  cent  of  their  requirements? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  will  answer  that  "  no,"  because  the  cement  mills 
are  usually  so  located  that  if  a  contractor  can  get  the  cement,  he  will 
put  it  on  a  motor  truck  and  take  it  away — even  at  a  cost  of  $3  to  ^ 
a  barrel. 

Mr.  Miller.  CenuMit  has  In^en'  sellin<r  in  (jlarv  at  $1.95,  and  in 
Chicago  at  $3  to  $4,  due  to  difficulties  of  transportation,  and  they 
have  had  cinder  in  storage  at  Gary,  Ind.,  for  some  time,  I  know. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Well,  I  will  pass  to  a  few  thoughts  on  transix>rta- 
tion,  if  T  may. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  (iovernment  is  responsible  for  conditions  gen- 
erally in  this  country,  although,  perhaps,  I  should  not  say  "'the 
Government,''  but  rather  that  the  war  was. responsible  for  the  con- 
ditions that  we  have  in  the  country  to-day,  which  brought  about  a 
cessation*  of  construction  for  one  thing  in  all  industrial  lines,  except 
war  munitions,  which  brought  about  a  cessation  of  construction  of 
homes,  except  for  war  purposes,  and  which  brought  about  a  control 
of  transportation  that  will  take  the  railroads  some  time  to  get  out 
from  under. 

Transportation  is  one  of  the  problems  of  con.structicm,  which  start? 
at  the  beginning  and  does  not  end  until  the  \j>irk  is  finished,  Ijegin- 
ning  with  the  tr/inspoilation  at  the  mines,  where  raw  material  is 
produced,  and  thence  to  the  manufacturers,  and  so  on,  all  the  way 
along  the  line,  transportation  is  essential:  and  if  the  delays  due  to 
inadequate  transportation  facilities  are  equal  in  each  one  of  those 
steps,  the  cost  to  the  countrv  is  not  to  be  measured  in  an  increase*  of 
freight  rates  of  5,  10,  15.  25,  or  even  100  per  cent — if  that  is  the 
thing  that  will  i)ut  transportation  on  a  proper  basis — and  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is:  it  may  not  be:  it  may  be  something  else  that  will 
put  transportation  on  an  efficient  basis.  We  are  prone  to  look  upon 
transportati<m  only  as  the  transporting  of  the  finished  article  from 
the  factory  to  the  place  of  its  use.  There,  again,  I  think  we  do  not 
view^  the  subject  as  a  whole,  but  only  in  one  of  its  elements.  The 
same  transportation  difficulties  that  have  existed  in  one  line  have 
probably  existed  in  50  other  instances  in  respect  to  each  of  those 
articles  now  being  transported  to  their  places  of  final  use  or  '^on 
sumption. 
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A  finished  piece  of  machinerj%  for  instance,  represents  a  great 
many  different  transportation  bills  of 'lading.  So  far  as  the  han- 
dling of  the  finished  product  is  concerned,  there  are  distinct  evi- 
dences of  improvement,  but  in  the  official  mind,  in  the  railroad  mind, 
and  in  the  public  mind  the  impression  made  upon  them  during  the 
war  still  largely  remains,  (.""onstruction  commercially  was  taboo 
during  the  war.  Instead  of  putting  a  percentage  of  increased  freight 
rate  on  construction  material,  as  they  did  on  other  commodities, 
during  the  war,  a  flat  increased  freight  rate  was  placed  on  construc- 
tion materials,  which  works  out  in  some  instances  more  than  100  per 
cent  increase.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  difference  in  the  freight  rate 
does  not  tremendously  increase  the  cost  of  a  job,  because  the  freight 
rate  on  the  finished  product  in  the  job  is  not  a  large  percentage  of 
the  whole  job,  but  its  influence  on  transportation,  the  public,  and  the 
contractural  mind  is  great.  They  did  not  listen  to  their  needs  with 
the  same  frame  of  mind  as  thev  listened  to  the  needs  of  other  com- 
modities. Now,  this  fixing  of  freight  rates  during  the  war  has 
unquestionably  resulted  in  finished  construction  material  having  a 
larger  proportionate  freight  rate  placed  upon  them  than  other  mate- 
rials, comparing  them  with  rates  before  the  war.  For  example,  I 
think  stone  was  given  a  flat  increase  of  *2  cents  per  hundred  pounds — 
40  cents  a  ton — whatever  the  haul.  The  haul  on  that  particular 
commodity  is  usually  a  short  one,  which  results  in  some  localities  in 
a  freight  rate  being  more  tlian  100  per  cent  of  what  it  was  before 
the  war. 

Now,  there  is  no  use  going  into  other  specific  items,  but  by  analyz- 
ing them  you  can  show  what  it  is.  As  I  said  before,  that  item  alone 
does  not  make  so  much  difference  in  the  total  cost  of  construction, 
except  that  it  has  created  a  frame  of  mind  which  it  is  difiicult  to 
uncreate  or  do  away  with. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  that  freight  rates  on  building  ma- 
terials have  increased  100  per  cent,  that  seems  a  tremendous  sum. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  indeed. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  influence  of  that  you  suggest  as  a  fac- 
tor  

Mr.  Marshall  (interposing).  Well,  it  is  not  on  all  building  mate- 
rial :  that  is  an  extreme  case,  of  course;  but  w^e  want  to  illustrate  by 
extreme  cases  in  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  human  mind. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  did  not  bring  out  one  point,  Gen.  Marshall,  that 
with  the  average  increase  of  freight  rates  on  general  commodities 
of  25  per  cent  in  June,  1918,  and  an  increase,  we  will  say,  on  an  aver- 
age of  50  per  cent  on  building  materials  in  June,  1918 ;  and  then  with 
the  perjcentage  increase  of  40  per  cent  on  everything:  in  August,  it 
])rincrs  building  material  to  $2.10  compared  with  the  previous  $1, 
whereas  general  commodities  pay  $1.85  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious dollar. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Plus  exceptional  irregularities  in  delivery. 

Mr.  Marshaij..  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  So  that  the  recent  increase  has  ])yram'uled  thr  ex- 
pense ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes.  That  was  the  thought  that  I  was  tryiuir  to 
present  with  respect  to  raw  materials.  If  raw  materijils  in  flie  he- 
ginning  of  this  thing  are  not  subjected  to  the  cU»sest  scrutiny  and 
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held  down  to  a  reasonable  place,  then  it  pyramids  right  up  to  iht- 
finished  product. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  raw  materials  are  the  place  to  start:  The  cure 
for  our  transportation  evils,  I  must  confess,  I  do  not  know.  The 
securing  of  the  movement  of  cars  in  construction  work  is  one,  if  not 
the  most  serious,  condition  that  we  have  had.  The  president  of  a 
large  construction  company,  that  I  may  sav  to-dav  has  under  wav 
from  $3,000,000  to  $6,000,000  worth  of  work,  has  said  to  me  in  the 
last  two  months — not  one,  but  three  times  that  I  can  recollect,  and  I 
suppose  really  half  a  dozen  times — that  90  per  cent  of  his  personal 
time  is  occupied  in  trying  to  secure  transportation :  that  his  sulwnli- 
nates  can  not  do  it  any  more,  because  they  are  not  effective,  and  they 
all  rebel  against  it ;  that  the  petty  graft  that  used  to  get  them  by  in 
railroad  yards  does  not  work  any  more;  that  it  is  no  longer  petty: 
that  they  can  not  get  by  where,  perhaps,  petty  graft  would  get  theui 
by  in  the  past;  and  tnat  it  is  onl^v  by  going  to  higher  authority, 
and  oftentimes  using  the  friendship  that  he  has  cultivated  over  a 
period  of  years,  that  he  gets  by  with  it  at  all.  Now,  transportation 
on  that  basis  is  certainly  not  satisfactory  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  very  unhealthy." 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes;  it  is  something  else  than  transportation. 
Now,  I  believe  that  the  railroad  people  recognize  this — ^the  men  in 
high  authority.  I  think  they  have  a  problem  that  they  are  workinsr 
on  earnestly,  and  I  am  not  saying  what  I  am  saying  here  in  deroga- 
tion of  them,  but  I  am  saying  that  as  I  go  about  the  country  I  find 
that  situation.  I  have  sincere  sympathy  for  those  men  who  have 
got  to  correct  that  situation — which  they  are  gradually  doing,  be- 
cause we  do  see  decided  improvements  in  the  situation. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  equipment,  a  shortage  of  cars,  a  shortage  of 
locomotives.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  one  that  there  might  be 
a  freight-car  company  organized  similar  to  the  Pullman  Co.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  that  is  a  wise  solution.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  or  whether  it  is  not.  I  would  want  the  railroad  people 
to  answer  that  question ;  but  it  is  a  suggestion  that  the  Government 
might  aid  such  a  corporation,  at  this  juncture,  to  provide  the  equip- 
ment and  material,  which  the  railroads  can  purchase  on  a  5-year  or 
10-year  basis,  as  might  seem  best. 

The  Chairman.  General,  that  suggeistion  has  come  to  us  fron: 
other  sources  also. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes ;  it  is  quite  general,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  inquired  of  Mr.  Willard,  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  when  he  was  here  a  week  or  two  ago,  how  ht^ 
felt  about  it.  He  said  that  perhaps  there  would  have  to  be  ven 
soon  some  general  arrangement  between  all  the  roads,  at  least  so  far 
as  refrigerator  cars  were  concerned,  or  special  cars  for  special  trans- 
portation ;  and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  perhaps,  it' 
relief  were  not  obtained,  the  very  thing  that  you  now  propose  miirht 
have  to  be  done,  perhaps  with  Government  aid  just  in  this  emer- 
gency, to  work  it  out  in  several  years. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  put  it  up  to  him  that  that  was  the  way  thai 
the  great  transcontinental  railroads  were  built,  by  having  bontb 
issued 
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Mr.  Marshall  (interposing).  Yes;  Governpaent  bond  aid  and 
land  grants. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  and  they  are  really  very  seriously  concerned 
with  the  proposition.  Mr.  Willard  explained  to  us  when  he  was 
here  that  the  railroad  executives'  committee  are  meeting  now,  as  you 
no  doubt  know,  in  an  endeavor  to  coordinate  all  their  interests. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  making  a  real  struggle  with  a  tremen- 
dous problem. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And,  as  you  have  indicated,  it  is  beyond  even 
themselves  to  solve :  it  is  ahead  of  them  yet, 

Mr.  Marshall,   i  es. 

The  Chahlman.  Perhaps  the  suggestion  that  you  make  is  the  one 
that  will  solve  it,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  have  given  it  some 
thought. 

Mr.  Miller.  Is  it  fair  to  say,  Gen.  Marshall,  that  your  mind  is 
working  along  the  line  of  Government  facilities  to  the  basic  items  of 
raw  material  and  to  transportation,  rather  than  Government  aid 
to  absorb  the  cost  involved  by  the  increased  cost  of  the  completed 
structure? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes ;  but  I  am  awfully  fearful  of  Government  aid. 
I  look  on  it  with  the  greatest  trepidation.  The  pendulum  swings, 
you  know.  The  thought  of  the  world  to-day  is,  perhaps,  more  pa- 
ternalistic than  it  has  ever  been,  certainly  in  our  lifetime — and,  to 
me,  it  is  a  fearful  one.  I  do  not  know  which  is  the  more  fearful — 
present-day  conditions,  or  the  thought  of  paternalism — and  all  Gov- 
ernment aid  is  one  step  toward  paternalism. 

The  Chairman.  General,  it  is,  indeed,  a  very  serious  thought,  and 
we  have  been  giving  a  great  deal  of  consideration  to  that  very  idea 
that  you  have  suggested.  We  would  deplore  it ;  but,  still,  something 
must  be  done.  I  would  never  agree  to  Government  aid  in  these 
things  until  a  real  emergency  existed  that  could  not  be  surmounted 
in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  same  frame  of  mind  as  on  transportation 
seems  to  exist  on  the  question  of  priorities.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  manufacturers  are  thought  about  as  "manufacturers,"  rather 
than  as  to  whether  they  are  necessary  manufacturers  or  manufac- 
turers of  luxuries,  and  that  priorities  on  materials  are  governed 
somewhat  by  that  view.  This  countrj^  produces  85  per  cent  of  the 
automobiles  of  the  world;  and  this  country  has  10  automobiles  per 
person  to  1  automobile  per  person  in  Europe.  Luxuries  are  in  the 
ascendancy  at  this  very  moment,  and  that  is  one  of  the  large  con- 
tributing causes  to  this  fear  of  going  forward  that  we  are  facing; 
and,  in  due  course  of  time,  it  is  the  manufacturers  who  are  facing 
this  problem,  I  believe,  more  than  the  construction  people;  that  the 
competition  of  Europe  in  manufacturing  is  going  to  be  much  keener 
than  is  at  present  anticipated,  apparently. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  other  words,  you  believe  that  if  we  do  not  get  our 
plant  in  more  efficient  shape  we  can  not  stand  that  competition  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  do  not  believe  we  can — not  with  this  enormous 
debt  before  us,  and  with  this  decrease  in  exports,  and  the  increase 
in  imports  that  has  set  in.    The  statistics  for  the  month  of  July,  I 
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think,  showed  that  tbe  excess  of  exports  over  imports  has  decreased 
either  $120,000,000  or  $150,000,000—1  forget  the  exact  figure. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  tide  has  turned  against  us? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Oh,  my,  yes ;  tremendously  so ;  and  it  is  the  manu- 
facturing industries  that  will  be  hit  the  hardest,  in  my  opinion. 
They  are  now  over  with  the  temporary  postwar  boom,  due  to  deple- 
tion of  stocks — that  is  over  with — and  that,  I  believe,  is  what  kept 
up  the  manufacturing  industries,  the  postwar  boom  due  to  depletion 
of  stocks. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

Mr.  Marshall.  But  it  is  all  over  now,  and  they  are  beginning  to 
meet  with  the  keen  competition  of  Europe,  which  can  pay  us  only  in 
that  way. 

Now,  just  one  more  word  on  transportation.  The  heavy  bulky 
material  of  construction  is  transported  in  open  cat's,  a  large  part  of 
which  are  used  for  coal  also.  Instead  of  coal  trans]>ortation  being  an 
even  flow  throughout  the  year,  it  has  very  definite  times  of  peak. 
One  of  the  important  factors  in  that  is  that  our  manufacturers,  our 
l>ower  plants,  and  the  large  consumers  of  coal  do  not  have  adequate 
facilities  for  storage  of  coal  during  the  easy  transportation  perioils 
to  tide  them  over  during  the  peak  transportation  periods.  The 
storage  of  coal  has  been  studied  by  a  good  many  men,  and  thei-e  ai*e 
fairly  definite  figures  that  can  be  obtained  on  this  matter  by  your 
committee.  Mr.  Francis  Lee  Stuart  is  an  expert  in  that  matter.  I 
believe  he  could  give  you  figures  on  the  storage  of  coal  that  wouM— I 
have  heard  him  discuss  it  often— that  w<nild  be  very  helpful  in  pre- 
serving an  even  flow  of  transportation  of  coal  throughout  the  year, 
rather  than  to  have  it  come  in  fits  and  starts,  during  very  definite 
periods  of  the  year,  as  it  comes  now.  That  would  be  reflected,  or. 
rather,  would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  miners,  the  managers  «)f 
coal  mines,  and  so  forth,  because  thev  could  then  have  steady  employ- 
ment, with  all  of  the  good  that  would  come  from  that. 

Mr.  iyiiLLER.  Does  Mr.  Stuart  think  it  is  practicable  to  store  l»i- 
tmninous  coal? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Miliar.  It  has  been  contended,  on  the  one  hand,  that  bitu- 
minous coal  can  not  be  stored  because  of  spontaneous  combu.stion. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yet  it  is  being  stored  at  the  docks  (»n  the  Great  Lake- 
in  large  quantities. 

yir,  Marshall.  Yes:  they  store  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  on 
(he  Tireat  Lakes.    I  think  at  Duluth — well,  I  do  not  know  the  figures. 

ISfr.  Miller.  We  have  the  figures,  and  they  are  very  large. 

^fr.  Marshall.  Yes:  they  are  very  large. 

Mr.  Marshall.'  Yes:  they  are  very  large.  The  storing  of  roal 
would  release  a  definite  number  of  open-top  cars  for  other  pur- 
l)oses:  or,  rather,  to  put  it  another  way.  would  employ  a  definite  nuni- 
))er  oi  coal  cars  for  coal  purposes,  and  other  cars  could  be  used  for 
the  transportation  of  heavy  construction  materials,  such  as  steel, 
rock,  sand,  gravel,  and  so  on.  I  think  it  would  have  that  effect,  so 
that  the  flow  would  be  evenly  balanced  for  both  the  coal  people  and 
for  the  construction  people. 

Xow.  on  the  question  of  finance,  as  I  have  said  before,  construction 
work  is  not  being  done  because  of  the  high  costs.  Few  men  will  build  a 
house  that  is  going  to  cost  $1,200  per  room,  when  they  are  accustomed 
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to  building  them  on  the  basis  of  $400  or  $500  per  room — that  is,  a 
small  house.  A  man  thinks — and  perhaps  properly  so — that  the  time 
is  coming  when  it  is  going  to  be  nearer  the  $400  than  the  $1,200,  and 
that  he  will  wait  until  that  time.  In  the  meantime,  he  is  not  content, 
but  is  more  willing  to  pay  the  rent  he  has  to  pay  than  to  pay  the  ad- 
ditional charge,  to  run  forever. 

Last  week  I  heard  a  very  interesting  talk  on  the  subject  of  financing 
with  respect  to  construction.  It  seems  as  if  this  gentleman  who  was 
talking  has  seen  10  of  the  12  governors  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks 
within  the  last  three  months,  and  he  has  put  to  each  one  of  them  this 
ciuestion :  "  In  your  credit  system  in  your  region,  how  much  credit  is 
in  contemplation  for  construction,  as  such?"  The  answer  he  got 
from  nine  of  them  was  "  None."  The  other  one  said,  "  Your  (yies- 
tion  has  hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head.  Banks  have  been  nationalized, 
the  credit  system  is  nationalized,  and  manufacturing  has  been  na- 
tionalized, but  construction  is  localized.  The  financing  of  the  con- 
struction industry  depends  upon  the  local  reputation  of  the  man  who 
is  attempting  to  do  the  financing,  and  is  not  in  any  way  treated  from 
a  national  point  of  view.  Construction  is  the  second  largest  industry 
in  this  country;  yet  our  Federal  Reserve  System  takes  no  cognizance 
of  it." 

The  Chair3ian.  That  statement,  General,  that  you  just  made,  is 
a  most  interesting  one. 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  is ;  yes. 

The  Chair^ian.  And  wherever  our  committee  has  gone,  we  have 
found  evidence  that  that  sentiment  exists  throughout  our  banking 
and  financial  fraternity.    Thev  have  not  yet  realized  that  this  is  a 

great  national  industry,  and  that  every  possible  consideration  must 
e  extended  to  it,  if  we  nope  to  put  it  on  its  feet. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  As  you  so  well  expressed  it,  it  is  not  the  inertia  of 
thought  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  following  the  restrictive 
policy  still  of  the  war,  so  much  as  the  inertia  of  thought  of  the  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  dare  say  that  is  true.  I  think  it  is  true.  There 
is  one  other  thought  with  respect  to  the  construction  industrj'^  that  I 
would  like  to  get  the  man  in  the  street  to  carry  with  him  as  an  in- 
voluntary thought,  and  that  is  that  it  is  perhaps  the  sole  industry  the 
result  of  which  creates  permanent  wealth  to  the  country.  Manufac- 
turers produce  products  that  are  made  to-day  and  consumed  to-mor- 
row. In  the  construction  industry  the  finished  product  is,  in  a  fair 
percentage,  to  be  used  by  generation  after  generation. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  only  is  that  so,  General,  but  it  creates  a 
taxable  wealth,  and  one  which  can  not  dodge  taxation. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes. 

The  Chahiman.  And  it  thereby  contributes  materially  to  the  wealth 
of  the  community  at  large? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes;  to  the  permanent  wealth  of  the  country.  I 
believe  that  if  that  thought  becomes  a  part  of  the  involuntary  thought 
of  the  Nation  it  will  have  a  very  salutary  effect  on  the  financial 
mind,  in  its  consideration  of  the  needs  of  the  country,  and  in  its  con- 
sideration of  the  economics  of  the  country. 

Xow,  on  the  question  of  labor  I  will  say  just  a  word  or  two.  Most 
of  us  look  at  labor  in  the  light  of  the  l)uilding  trades — ^that  is,  we 
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look  at  construction  labor  in  the  light  of  the  building  trades ;  that  is. 
the  man  who  works  on  the  house  is  a  laborer  that  we  are  prone  to 
look  upon  as  "  construction  labor."  I  do  not  know  what  percentage 
it  is  of  all  construction  labor,  but  I  would  say  that  such  men  certainly 
constitute  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  construction  labor.  The 
manufacturing  labor  is  a  large  part  of  the  construction  labor,  as  well. 
The  building  trades  are  probably  more  nearly  organized  than  any 
other  branch  of  labor.  Just  what  percentage  of  the  building  trades 
are  organized,  I  do  not  know — and  nobody  seems  to  know — ^but  to  my 
mind  it  runs  to  about  two-thirds,  as  a  matter  of  impression  rather 
than  of  knowledge.  I  think  the  labor  people  say  80  to  85  per  cent— 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor — speaking  oi  the  building  trades, 
now,  in  which  there  are  18  crafts. 

Contractors,  engineers,  and  architects  make  attempts  to  cooperate 
with  them.  I  understand  that  in  the  contract  generally  used  in  New 
York  City  it  is  made  a  part  of  the  contractor's  obligation,  written 
into  the  contract,  that  he  shall  cooperate  with  them.  Yet  that  co- 
operation, as  much  or  as  little  as  it  may  be,  has  not  visibly  reduced 
strikes.  The  building  trades'  labor  is  organized,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  elements  of  the  construction  industry  that  have  to  deal  with 
them  are  not  organized.  They  have  much  oi  organization,  but  little 
coordination  between  them,  so  that  there  has  been  no  national  organi- 
zation of  the  other  elements  of  the  industry  to  cooperate  with  labor— 
if  that  be  the  solution  of  the  problem,  tocally  it  has  been  eflfective 
in  some  instances  and  in  other  instances  it  has  not  been  effective.  It 
is  my  personal  belief  that  the  open-shop  proposition,  as  usually 
applied,  is  really  opposition  to  union  labor  and  not  the  open  shop 
in  its  true  sense.  I  believe  that  until  the  open-shop  movement  is 
truly  fair  and  just  it  will  only  do  the  thing  of  swinging  the  pendulum 
up  to  the  other  end  rather  than  to  settle  it  in  a  vertical  position, 
where  it  belongs.  Of  course,  union  labor,  as  it  has  been  practiced. 
is  largely  in  abrogation  of  the  fundamental  right  of  freedom  of 
contract. 

The  freedom  of  contract  is  assured  to  us,  if  not  in  so  many  words 
certainly  inferentially,  in  both  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
in  our  Constitution,  and  it  goes  to  the  very  fundamental  thought  of 
our  national  existence;  so  that  in  that  world  there  has  yet  emerged 
nothing  but  strife,  and  imtil  we  can  emerge  out  of  that  period  of 
strife  and  get  down  to  a  recognition  of  the  actual  rights  of  both 
sides  nobody  is  going  to  be  in  a  proper  judicial  frame  of  mind  to 
bring  about  even  a  quasi  settlement  of  one  of  the  things  that  is  hurt- 
ing us  most. 

'  Mr.  MiLLEK.  Gen.  Marshall,  in  order  to  get  on  the  record  your 
opinion  as  to  the  influence  of  labor  costs  on  the  whole  cost  of  con- 
struction, I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  a^ree  with  the  old  theor}' 
that  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  erecting  a  building  was  materials  and 
40  per  cent  Avas  labor,  and  that  more  recently  that  has  changed  to  a 
50-50  basis — 50  per  cent  of  the  co>st  of  erecting  being  materials  and  o<' 
per  cent  labor — and  some  people  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  40  per 
cent  now  represents  the  cost  of  materials  and  60  per  cent  the  cost  of 
labor.  Now,  you  used  the  figure  50  per  cent  a  few  moments  ago  a> 
the  cost 

Mr.  Marshall  (interposing).  No;  I  did  not  use  that.  In  the  cost 
of  a  building  we  look  upon  the  labor  cost  as  that  alone  of  the  buildinp 
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trades,  and  we  forget  the  cost  of  the  labor  that  goes  into  the  manu- 
facture of  the  materials.  The  cost  of  erection  of  a  building  is  now 
probably  50  per  cent  labor  and  50  per  cent  material ;  that  is  to  say, 
from  information  that  seems  to  be  reliable,  the  cost  of  labor  in  the 
erection  of  a  building  is  at  least  50  per  cent,  if  not  more.  With  re- 
spect to  the  material  that  is  delivered  to  the  building,  the  labor  cost 
of  it,  from  the  raw  state  to  the  finished  product,  is  perhaps  no  less 
than  50  per  cent  of  its  cost  to  the  contractor;  thereby  making  the 
total  cost  of  the  structure  75  per  cent  labor  and  25  per  cent  material. 

Mr.  Mdller.  And  overheads,  etc. 

Mr.  Mabshatj..  Yes;  material,  overheads,  etc.  There  are  several 
things  that  I  want  to  suggest  to  the  committee,  in  a  very  few  words, 
without  going  into  the  reasons  for  them  much. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  finished  with  labor? 

Mr.  Makshaix.  Oh,  no.  Immi^ation  is  an  important  element.  I 
think  that  this  country  of  ours  might  be  likened  to  a  large  industrial 
school,  where,  before  the  war,  the  people  abroad,  for  political  rea- 
sons— ^the  laboring  men,  largely  because  of  the  political  situation  in 
the  countries  from  which  they  came,  came  to  this  country  and  started 
into  the  school  here  in  the  lowest  class.  A  man  could  rise  through 
successive  steps  to  the  highest  that  there  is — and  many  of  them  have 
risen  and  are  rising.  We  may,  for  purposes  of  my  thought,  call  these 
the  '-class  of  1910"  "the  class  of  1911,"  "the  class  of  1912,"  "the 
class  of  1913,"  and  "the  class  of  1914."  They  came  here  and  were 
put  into  the  school  of  apprenticeship.  We^re  working  now  with  the 
class  of  1914,  because  since  that  time  no  immigration  worth  mention- 
ing: has  taken  place,  so  that  we  have  not  any  apprentices  to  put 
through  this  industrial  school;  we  only  have  the  laborer  >vho  has 
Ijeen  held  down  because,  in  the  competition  of  the  past,  he  has  not 
Ijeen  able  to  rise.  Now,  the  political  conditions  of  Europe  have 
changed ;  the  laborer  there  is  not  below  the  white-collared  man  any 
more — that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  wanted  to  come  to  this 
'^ountry,  before  the  war — but  now  his  relative  condition  in  Europe 
is  perliaps  better — that  seems  to  be  the  indication  of  the  times — and 
the  immigrants  that  we  do  get  here  to-day  are  largely  women  and 
t^hildren,  and  from  that  white-collared  class.  Now,  where  are  the 
pools  of  labor  from  which  we  are  going  to  draw  the  classes  of  1920, 
1921,  and  1922?  There  are  no  classes  of  1915,  1916,  1917,  1918,  or 
1919. 

I  think  that  the  question  of  selective  immigration  is  one  that  not 
only  concerns  the  construction  industry  but  concerns  agriculture  and 
every  other  industry  that  we  have;  and  realizing  that  we  are  short 
six  classes,  what  should  we  do  to  attempt  to  make  up  for  that  loss  ? 

(roing  back,  now,  to  labor  strikes,  I  am  informed  that  perhaps  80 
per  cent  of  them  have  been  for  what  are  known  as  jurisdictional  rea- 
sons; that  is  to  say,  two  of  the  building  trades  claiming  jurisdiction 
over  certain  classes  of  work  on  a  building.  About  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  the  general  contractors  proposed  a  board  known  as  the  "  board 
of  jurisdictional  awards  "  to  the  labor  people,  and  the  labor  people 
accepted  the  proposal.  Such  a  board  is  in  existence  to-day ;  it  is  com- 
posed of  one  architect,  one  engineer,  three  contractors,  and  three  men 
from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  international  presi- 
dents of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  have,  in  my  heanno: — 
many  of  them — expressed  the  belief  of  the  absolute  need  for  sucn  a 
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board,  and  that  they  are  absolutely  behind  it.  About  10  days  ago 
Mr.  Donlin,  the  president  of  the  building  trades'  division  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  wrote  a  letter  to  aU  of  the  interna- 
tional presidents — I  think  that  is  what  they  call  them — containing 
the  strongest  kind  of  indorsement  of  this  board. 

Now.  to  my  personal  knowledge  that  board  has  averted  a  nunil)er 
of  strikes,  and  the  awards  that  they  have  made,  as  between,  let  us  say. 
plasterers  and  cement  workers,  have  been  accepted  and  are  in  opera- 
tion to-day.  As  time  goes  on  and  this  board  gets  the  value  of  prece- 
dent behind  it,  it  will,  I  believe,  be  helpful  in  that  field  of  iurisdic- 
tional  strife.  I  think  that  about  finishes  my  comment  on  the  labor 
problem. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  thing  that  has  disturbed  me  ven 
much  about  labor  in  the  building  trades,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  it 
is  difficult  to-day  to  induce  our  young  American  boys  to  learn  a  trade. 

Mr.  Marshaul.  I  think  those  six  vacant  classes  are  the  reason 
for  it. 

The  Chairman.  What? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Those  six  vacant  classes  of  immigrants  are  the  rea 
sons  for  it,  I  think.    They  have  something  else  to  do,  more  to  their 
liking.  I* 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that,  particularly  in  New  York  City,  for 
many  years  we  got  a  ^eat  many  German  carpenters  and  Scandina- 
vian carpenters  and  Irish  and  English  carpenters. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes.     # 

The  Chairman.  Ten  years  ago  I  would  say  that  75  per  cent  of  our 
carpenters  here  in  New  York  were  of  foreign  birth.  I  have  not  in- 
quired into  it  of  late,  but  I  find  that  we  are  getting  no  youn^  men  or 
boys  going  in  and  learning  a  trade.  That  has  tended  to  a  Towering 
of  the  character  of  the  trade  and  to  less  efficency  in  the  trade. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  some  trades  the  American  boy  is  going  in ;  for 
instance,  they  like  to  be  electricians  or  plumbers,  which  pemaps  re- 
quires a  little  more  skill  at  times.  In  former  times  we  have  recruitei 
our  bricklayers  and  our  masons  here  from  Irish  boys,  but  now  we  art- 
getting  a  great  manj^  Italians  and  Jews  in  the  bricklaying  tradt 
and  plasterers  and  painters.  Altogether,  I  am  rather  of  the  opinioc 
that  our  mechanics  in  the  building  trades  are  not  quite  as  good  a.^ 
they  were  10  years  ago,  and  that  is  because,  perhaps,  the  young 
Americans  are  not  going  into  those  trades.  I  find  in  the  plumbim: 
and  electrical  work,  and  some  of  the  masons,  the  perc^tage  of 
American-born  workmen  is  very  large.  We  seem  to  have  fallen  dowr 
somehow,  and  I  wonder  if  we  can  do  anything  in  this  country'  t« 
induce  our  young  American  boys  to  go  out  and  learn  the  buildim: 
trade.  That  would  be  of  immense  value  to  the  country,  if  such  i 
scheme  could  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Well,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  Federal  aid  t<v 
ward  promoting  that — ^not  holding  schools,  as  I  understand  it,  bat 
I  think  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  that  under  advisement  and  ^ 
actually  trying  to  develop  some  State  aid  in  inducing  young  men  t» 
do  that,  it  is  my  understanding  that  such  is  the  case,  although 
not  know  very  much  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  no  young  men  at  all.    That  makes 
outlook  for  the  craft  very  dark. 
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Mr.  Marshall.  Yes;  and  immigration  is  a  large  factor  in  that 
situation,  not  only  in  the  building  industry  but  in  all  the  other  indus- 
tries, I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  your  talk  about 
labor  conditions  and  the  future  of  labor,  and  I  have  often  wondered 
whether  we  have  approached  it  properly.  Some  people  who  divide 
profits  with  their  labor  get  a  better  condition  of  affairs,  like  Endi- 
cott  &  Johnson.  Of  course,  we  can  not  do  that  so  well  in  the  build- 
ing trades,  because  the  job  is  going  up,  and  when  it  is  through  they 
are  laid  off;  but  the  manufacturing  industries  could  handle  that  prin- 
ciple better,  I  think.    I  really  do  not  know  just  what  to  propose. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Manufacturing  industry  is  a  very  different  prob- 
lem from  the  building-trades  industry. 

The  Chair3ian.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Congressman  Tinkhani,  some  time  ago,  introduced  a 
bill,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  gather  together  and  coordinate  the 
information  that  was  acciunulated  at  great  expense  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Housing  Corporation,  and  that  bill  is  now,  I  think,  in 
coniinittee;  and  Congressman  Tinkham  has  been  before  this  commit- 
tee in  connection  wdth  the  bill.  Do  you  think,  Gen.  Marshall,  that 
a  bureau — perhaps  not  of  the  Labor  Department,  but  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  or  some  other  department  in  Washington — 
which  had  to  do  with  assembling  data  and  acting  as  a  clearing  house 
on  matters  of  statistics,  of  the  cost  of  basic  materials,  and  trie  uni- 
formity of  building  codes,  and  the  standardization  of  building  regu- 
lations and  building  materials,  and  generally  fostering  the  building 
industry,  even  going  into  some  of  the  questions  of  cost  and  financing, 
but  which  would  be  in  no  wa}^  paternal,  where  anyone  might  go  and 
contribute  or  obtain  information,  would  be  a  helpful  thing? 

Mr.  Marshall.  My  mind  is  not  clear  on  that.  My  mind  has  not 
come  to  rest  on  that,  because  I  think  you  have  stated  a  qualification 
that  is  impossible — ''  in  no  way  parental."  I  do  not  believe  that  such 
a  bureau  could  any  more  refrain  from  meddling  than  you  could  stop 
breathing  and  live.  Now,  if  it  could  be  done,  and  could  be  in  no 
way  parental,  the  answer  would  be  "  Yes." 

Mr.  Miller,  We  make  the  same  effort  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  I  have  heard  experts  from  that  department  testify 
that  if  all  the  corn  that  is  planted  in  this  country  were  planted  on 
the  same  acreage  wo  now  use,  but  were  planted  efficiently,  we  would 
raise  twice  the  crop  of  corn  that  we  do. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes;  but  that  is  a  very  different  problem  from 
going  in  and  meddling  with  a  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Miller.  'Wlien  we  are  trying  to  construct  buildings  under  as 
manv  different  laws  and  codes  as  we  have  different  cities  and  munici- 
palities,  and  manufacturers  are  attempting  to  make  their  goods  con- 
form to  all  of  those  requirements,  it  is  very  expensive. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Such  information  and  data  should  be  available, 
and  the  construction  industry  should  have  it  available ;  but  whether 
it  should  be  governmental  or  not,  as  I  say<  my  mind  has  not  come 
to  rest  on  the  proposition.  If  I  thought  it  could  be  governmental, 
and  would  not  be  inquisitorial  or  meddling,  I  would  say,  "  Yes  " ;  but 
I  can  not  oome  to  believe  that  it  would  not  ultimately  be  one  or  the 
other. 
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The  Chairman,  Well,  that  is  an  opinion  ? 
Mr.  Marshall.  Yes. 

The   Chairman.  We   are   glad   to   have   an   opinion   from  you. 
General. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes;  it  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  an  opinion. 
Nobody  can  tell  now  what  it  might  be.     Along  that  line  I  think  tluii 
Congress  can  do  some  very  beneficial  things,  and  can  start,  perliM^-. 
by  enacting  a  law^  that  every  Federal  department  that  does  a  ceria.i 
class  of  construction  sliall  do  it  on  the  same  form  of  contract,  an- 
shall  have  one  legal  office  where  the  legal  questions  in  conne(ti<n 
with  it  shall  be  interpreted  for  all  parties  alike,  and  that  that  offitr 
shall  probably  be  in  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  of  tlie  Treasury— 
because  a  legal  opinion  is  not  worth  a  cent  unless  the  Comptroller  <'t 
the  Treasury  will  pay  on  it;  so  I  think  that  a  start  in  that  diiv. 
tion  could  be  made  perhaps  by  providing  that  all  road  contmi- 
shall  be  alike  for  all  departments  of  the  (xovernment.     That  wo?.]  . 

?>retty  soon  get  into  the  States,  and  it  would  be  some  tangible  poiui 
rom   which  our  great  engineering  societies   could   deal   witli  i..- 
matter,  and  rub  off  the  rough  edges,  where  now,  T  believe,  there  an. 
all  told,  ^  different  bureaus  or  departments,  etc.,  of  the  Governnu  ir 
that  have  their  own  form  of  contract,  and  other  documents.     I  ihii 
that  some  legislation  along  that  line  w^ould  prove  beneficial.  1*:' 
whether  to  go  the  wdiole  route,  as  3'ou  have  just  suggested,  and  set  1: 
a  bureau  for  standardization  of  contracts,  specifications,  buiMii.. 
codes,  etc.,  would  not,  in  the  end,  prove  a  detriment,  I  am  not  cK  1^ 
Mr.  Miller.  As  a  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  for  in^tnii«>  ' 
Mr.  Marshall.  Perhaps  as  a  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Standar '  . 
yes.     One  of  the  things  that  I  had  to  suggest  to  the  committet'  wi  . 
perhaps,  the  standardization  of  a  single  contract,  if  you  pleaM\  ■ ' 
roads — if  you  do  not  care  to  go  any  further  than  that  now — antl  '• 
make  it  mandatory  on  every  Federal  agency  that  has  a  contract  i' 
roads,  to  use  that  contract  form.     As  it  is  now,  T  think  there  arc  ♦*4- 
I  may  be  w'rong  in  my  figure,  but  some  one  said  there  were  (>4 — \h  • 
pamphlet  urging  the  formation  of  a  dej^artment  of  public  woik 
that  is  where  the  statistics  on  those  things  are  accurately  tabul:5t» 
I  believe;  and  I  presume  that  every  one  here  is  familiar  with  il:: 
The  department  of  public  works  would  do  tliose  things  that  you  h: 
in  mind  for  a  single  bureau  to  do,  if  such  a  department  were  (--t  it 
lished;  and  I  believe  that  in  such  a  department  as  that  it  would  ii' ' 
become  inquisitory  or  meddling;  but  as  a  separate  bureau,  T  reallv 
not  know.     I  can  not  form  a  decided  opinion  on  it.     T  have  li-^ 
unable  to  do  so.     I  have  tried  to,  but  have  been  unable  to  do  s<>.     • 
department  of  public  works  is,  I  believe,  the  single  outstanl'. 
consideration,  above  all  others,  for  the  industry  to  take  cogniz:* 
of,  when  w^e  are  thinking  alK)ut  the  good  of  the  country  with  ro^ 
to  construction. 

All  other  things  that  we  talk  about  are  but  a  part  of  that,  I  belie^ 
and  that  this  committee,  w^ith  a  strong  indorsement  of  that  uh 
without  necessarily  going  into  the  details — or,  better  still<,  if  it  In- 
time,  to  go  into  the  details — would  be  the  largest  contribution  ilr 
could  be  made  to  the  construction  industry,  as  a  whole,  consideriTj 
all  time.  There  are  other  things  that  it  can  do  that  would  help  f  ' 
the  moment  perhaps  more  than  that  would  help  at  this  imme<l.  ■' 
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juncture;  but  I  think  that  the  department  of  public  works'  idea  is 
the  largest  one  in  the  construction  field. 

The  Chairman.  General,  I  am  sure  that  would  be  of  tremendous 
assistance. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  find  this  disposition  on  the  part  of  Members 
of  Congress  in  relation  to  the  subject,  that  it  would  simply  be  adding 
another  tremendous  outlay  of  public  funds ;  that  we  would  have  in- 
numerable bureaus  and  large  salary  lists;  and  whatnot.  The  question 
is:  Is  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  country  worth  the  very  con- 
siderable expenditure?  Perhaps  m  10  years  it  would  amount  to 
!>!."> .000,000  a  year,  the  way  those  things  go.  We  had  a  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  whose  budget  was  $7,000,000  a  year.  Xow, 
it  has  been  separated  into  two  departments,  and  I  suppose  the  two* 
will  amount  to  $150,000,000  a  year.  You  know,  too,  from  your  obser- 
vation that  we  would  be  continually  digging,  and  everybody  would 
l»f  trying  to  add  something  to  it.  At  the  same  time,  I  know  that 
tliere  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
(Government  itself,  in  that  direction,  but  the  great  advantage  that 
would  be  available  to  this  great  industry,  in  which  there  are  ex- 
pended, perhaps — well,  I  do  not  know,  but  three  or  four  or  five 
billion  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  Marshali..  And  that  is  what  the  Government  is  for.  Senator. 
It  is  not  for  anvthing  else.  It  is  for  that  puri)ose,  and  1  think  the 
fact  that  these  departments  lAve  been  separated  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  our  great  prosperity  in  this  country.  I  do  not  think  that  that 
money  is  wasted.  I  believe  that  a  department  of  public  works  would 
>ave  the  (iovernment  two  or  three  times  its  annual  appropriation — 
whatever  it  might  be — ^in  the  cheapness  with  which  it  would  get  its 
work  done. 

There  will  never  be  any  way  of  measuring  that,  because  it  is  easy 
tf>  su y  that  had  you  done  it  ditferently  it  would  have  been  less.  Yoii 
will  have  no  yardstick  to  measure  it  by  accurately;  but  there  are 
few  contractors  who  want  to  take  a  job  from  the  Government — very 
few  indeed.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  cognizant  of  a  job  amounting 
to  two  and  a  half  million  dollars,  that  was  let  not  so  very  hmg  ago, 
where  they  could  get  but  three  contractors  to  bid,  and  they  did  not 
want  to  bid:  they  simply  did  it  as  a  matter  of,  well,  not  exactly  ac- 
commodation, because  they  put  enough  money  on  for  it  not  to  hi}  an 
accommodation,  I  think;  but  that  is  the  state  of  mind  among  con- 
tractors, and  I  tell  you  it 'is  so  that  they  do  not  want  to  bid  on  Gov- 
ernment work,  and  will  not  bid  on  it,  generally  speaking:  so  that 
the  class  of  contractors  that  flock  to  that  work  is  a  class  who  are 
perhaps  trying  to  get  a  start — perhaps  inexperienced  in  many  cases — 
and  when  he  gets  into  a  class  where  he  is  experienced  he  finds  it  more 
profitable  to  turn  to  something  else,  so  again  the  Government  has  the 
other  fellow,  who  is  coming  up,  to  do  its  work;  and  the  saving  to  the 
Government,  I  believe,  would  be  many  times  the  amount  of  the  ap- 
propriation made  for  the  support  of  such  a  department.  I  believe 
that  thoroughly. 

Now,  there  is  one  phase  of  our  national  life  that  perhai)s  legislation 
could  do  some  good  about.  In  New  York  City— in  Manhattan  Island, 
rather — ^I  think  there  are  about  2,000,000  people,  and  of  that  t>,()0(),()00 
people  about  1,900,000  live  in  apartments.  T  am  guessing  at  these 
ficrures. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  the  population  i^  about  2^50,000,  and  1 
do  not  think  that  quite  1.900,000  live  in  apartments;  but  I  guess  it 
is  about  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Well,  at  any  rate,  a  large  number  of  them  live  in 
apartment  houses. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Most  of  them  rent  their  apartments,  but  most  of 
them  would  like  to  own  them,  if  there  wei:e  any  well-defined  proprtj 
rights  with  respect  to  those 'apartments.  Most  property  rights  take 
centuries  to  develop  what  they  really  are ;  they  are  usually  permittee 
to  develop  of  themselves,  and,  of  course,  they  are  steered  along  tht 
lines  of  the  man  who  owns  property  rather  than  the  man  who  want? 
^  to  own  it  in  part  only.  The  purchase  of  an  apartment  does  not  give 
one  a  property  that  has  any  considerable  borrowing  capacity,  perha}'> 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  property  rights  are  not  defined.  Our 
national  life  is  tending  more  and  more  to  the  occupancy  of  apartment 
houses  as  dwelling  places,  and  if  something  can  be  done  toward  di^ 
fining  property  rights  in  apartments,  so  that  the  purchaser  of  ar. 
apartment  may  have  something  upon  which  he  can  negotiate  a  loan. 
as  upon  other  real  property,  I  think  it  would  be  a  considerable  con- 
tribution to  the  relief  of  the  situation. 

With  respect,  now,  to  railroads  again,  it  has  been  suggested  even 
once  in  a  while  that  reciprocal  demurrage  might  be  a  good  thin:i: 
that  if  you  ship  a  carload  of  goods  jyid  the  railroad  takes  a  wet-k 
longer  to  deliver  it  than  it  should  or  than  it  said  it  would,  why  shoul 
not  the  railroad  pay  you  $70  for  that  delay,  just  as  vou  would  pay 
them  $70  for  keeping  that  car  a  week  longer,  under  tfieir  demurniL^' 
rules?  And  pay  it  in  money,  not  in  booKkeeping  exchange.  Nosr. 
would  that  be  a  prod  to  transportation,  or  would  it  not?  I  do  vA 
know ;  I  put  the  question.  Reciprocal  demurrage  is  a  question  thai 
bobs  up  every  once  in  a  while.  I  just  put  it  so  that  it  may  not  It 
overlooked  in  the  general  consideration  of  the  subject. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  committee  that  it  call  before  it  Mr.  R.  II 
Waldo.  I  have  not  consulted  Mr.  Waldo  with  respect  to  this,  but ! 
know  he  has  been  all  over  this  country  conferring  with  people,  rao!> 
I  believe,  than  any  other  man,  recently,  and  he  is  a  man  of  grv^ 
analytical  powers,  and  I  think  that  he  could  probably  give  you  a  vit'^ 
of  the  whole  country  that  would  be  well  worth  while  listening  to. 

Mr.  Miller.  Is  he  located  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes ;  New  York  City.  .  I  think  the  City  Cliij' : 
where  he  may  be  found.  I  think  he  started  The  Stars  and  Strij^ 
and  was  the  mainspring  in  it — on  the  other  side,  not  on  this  side. 

A  Voice.  What  was  the  capacity  in  which  he  interviewed  all  tliH 

men  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  am  not  certain;  it  was  in  connection  with  si^^i 

investigation  that  he  is  conducting. 

The  Chairman.  General,  is  there  anything  further  that  you  ^--^i 
to  say  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  think  not.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Not  at  all. 

(Whereupon,  at  1.10  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  imi 
Friday,  Octobers,  1920,  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  at  11  o>l-i 
a.  m.) 
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FBIDAY,  OCTOBER  8,   1020. 

United  States  Senate, 
Special  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Production, 

Xeiv  York  City, 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  the  conference 
room.  Engineering  Societies  Building,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street, 
at  11  O'clock  a.  m..  Senator  William  M.  Calder  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Calder  (chairman)  and  Messrs.  r'ranklin  T. 
Miller  and  Eugene  Meyer,  jr.,  assistants  to  the  committee. 

FUBTHEB  STATEMENT  OF  MB.  OTTO  H.  ElAHN,  1100  FIFTH 

AVENTTi;,  NEW  YOEK  CITY. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Mr.  Kahn,  here  are  the  five  recommendations  that  I 
made  to  the  Special  Senate  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Pro- 
duction [handing  paper  to  Mr.  Kahn] ;  I  know  that  you  have  given 
amsideration  to  those  recommendations  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  sub- 
ject ;  and  the  committee  would  be  glad^  I  am  sure,  to  have  your  views. 

Mr.  Kahn.  My  views,  on  general  lines,  concur  wholly  with  those 
of  Mr.  Meyer,  and  I  think  he  deserves  great  credit  for  having 
brought  the  thing  forward  and  for  giving  it  his  time  and  his  ener- 
gies. 

The  four  points  which,  I  think,  bear  materially  upon  the  problem 
and  upon  the  recommendations  relating  to  the  problem  are,  first, 
thrift — nothing  is  more  important,  nothing  is  of  greater  value  to 
the  State,  nothing  is  more  apt  to  bring  out  and  develop  those  very 
virtues  that  we  want  to  encourage  in  the  citizens  of  the  country  than 
the  habit  of  thrift.  But  it  is  astonishing  to  see  how  great  is  the 
•  umulative  effect  of  thrift,  and,  in  the  same  way,  how  great  is  the 
ciunulative  effect  of  waste.  Perhaps  a  classical  example  of  that  is 
France,  which,  witli  all  the  vicissitudes  and  dangers  and  crises  it  has 
undergone  in  its  long  career,  could  hardly  have  remained  what  it  is  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  big  boom  which  they  always  had  in  the  tradi- 
tional thrift  of  their  people,  going  right  through  the  populace  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest.  I  know  of  nothing  more  important  than 
to  encourage  thrift,  especially  at  this  time,  when  we  have  got  to  make 
good  the  ravages  of  war — and  the  way  to  make  them  good  is  to 
increase  production  and  increase  saving.  I  think  that  will  suffice 
for  the  main  feature  of  this  proposition. 
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In  the  same  way  and  on  the  same  lines  I  think  it  is#nost  desirabit 
that  those  of  our  people  who  are  men  and  women  of  small  meaiL> 
should  be  encouraged  to  think  that  th^  Government  is  paying  all  ihe 
attention  it  can  to  them,  and  that  any  practice  which  tends  to  makf 
them  feel  that  they  are  not  getting  a  square  deal,  as  compared  to  tluw 
more  well  to  do,  or  that  the  Government  is  not  giving  them  that  ai 
tention  which  their  needs  require — any  such  impression  should  W 
combated;  and  it  can  not  be  combated  by  words,  but  onlv  bv  acb. 
There  is  no  use  telling  them  you  are  looking  out  for  them  when  at  tL* 
same  time  you  are  not  looking  out  for  them. 

Now,  the  present  practice  of  dealing  with  the  savings  of  small  pe«< 
pie  on  the  part  of  the  Government  tends  certainly  to  give  to  people 
of  small  means  the  impression  that  they  are  being  unfairly  treate«i: 
that  they  are  being  discriminated  against ;  that,  on  the  one  hand,  tlie\ 
are  preached  to  about  the  practice  of  thrift,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  they  do  j^ractice  thrift,  they  are  not  getting  a  fair  deal  for  tliai 
which  they  have  accumulated  and  which  they  are  bringing  to  tli*; 
Government  to  take  care  of. 

The  thing  which  I  think  the  (lovernment  could  do  and  should  iln. 
in  addition  to  giving  the  very  utmost  consideration  to  the  people  wli** 
come  to  it  and  who  intrust  their  savings  to  it  is  to  explain,  by  havini' 
simple  literature  available,  the  fundamental  theories  of  thrift  an ! 
even  the  fundamental  theories  of  economics.  In  the  post  offices  tlierr 
should  lie  around  at  the  disposal  of  the  people  some  plainlv  under 
standable  simple  literature,  first  of  all  for  the  purpose  of  thrift  propa 

fanda,  and,  secondly,  for  the  purpose  of  an  explanatory  propagaiid  i 
lany  of  the  misunderstandings  which  now  prevail  as  to  economi- 
matters  could  be  cured  by  a  few  simple  words  or  sentences,  avaiLd^i*^ 
for  the  digestion  of  the  common  man  or  the  common  woman,  who  ii. 
the  outlying  districts  of  the  country  come  and  bring  their  money  to  il^ 
Government  to  take  care  of  it.  So  I  see  in  this  matter  both  an  a<^u  . 
and  a  moral  as  well  as  an  educational  feature. 

The  third  question  is.  What  ought  to  be  the  rate  of  interest  t    Wr- 
all  agree,  I  assume,  that  the  present  rate,  which,  as  Mr.  Hoover  figun 
it  the  other  day,  amounts  to  an  average,  by  and  large,  of  not  mn- 1 
more  than  1  per  cent — even  though  it  is  nominally  2  per  cent — that  tli- 
present  rate  is  unfair.     The  question  is.  What  ought  to  be  the  iic 
rate?     There  enters  into  the  problem  the  question.  To  what  extent  i- 
the  Government  justified  in  going  into  a  business  which  will  put  it 
in  competition,   in   a   way — nominally,  anyhow — with  the   savinir- 
banks?     Of  course,  it  w'ould  not  be  fair  competition  if  the  Goven. 
ment  paid  the  same  rate  that  the  savings  banks  pay,  if  only  for  tl » 
reason  that  the  savings  banks  have  large  overhead,  rental  charjr^*-. 
personnel,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  to  pay,  whilst  the  Governniei.i 
pays  no  rent  and  pays  no  taxes,  and  if  there  are  any  other  charge>  t* 
pay  at  the  end  of  the  year,  it  is  not  the  Government  that  pays  them: 
it  is  the  taxpayer  that  pays  them.     Therefore  it  has  got  to  be  Iwn  • 
in  mind  that  the  competition  is  not  equal,  if  the  Government  pay^  i 
the  depositor  the  same  rate  that  the  savings  bank  pays.     The  Goven 
ment  ought  to  pay  somewhat  less.     Exactly  what  the  rate  should  ^» 
is  a  matter  for  investigation,  for  conference  with  those  concerned :  it 
is  a  question  to  be  regulated  in  the  light  of  reason  and  of  fairness  an 
in  the  light  of  the  universally  recognized  fact  that  the  savings  bank- 
are  a  verv  valuable  feature  of  our  economic  and  social  life  and  mu^' 
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be  preserved,  and  that  nothing  must  be  done  to  drive  the  savings  banks 
out  of  busineift. 

Roughly  speaking,  and  with  not  much  more  than  a  rough  guess,  I 
should  say  that  it  probably  would  be  a  fair  thing  if  the  rate  were 
tixed  by  the  Government  at  from  one  and  one-half  to  three-quarters 
{)er  cent  less  than  what  the  average  savings  bank  in  the  leading  citieir^ 
pays  in  those  territories  to  which  that  rule  would  apply.  The  actual 
jirocedure  might  be  that  the  Government  would  undertake  to  pay  k 
certain  minimum  rate,  and  in  addition  to  that,  at  the  beginning  of 
every  three  months'  period,  according  to  the  prevailing  money  market 
conditions,  the  Government  ought  to  announce  what  additional  rate 
it  will  pay  for  the  three  months'  period  ensuing.  Apart  from  the  fix- 
in*r  of  a  higher  rate,  which  rate,  as  I  say,  must  be  so  fixed  that  it  will 
not  unduly  and  unfairly  compete  with  the  savings  bank  rate — apart 
from  that  the  regulations  which  now  prevail  as  to  post-office  deposi- 
tories, which  are  unnecessarily  harsh  and  thoughtlessly  harsh,  must 
he  revised,  and  every  feasible  and  reasonable  accommodation  must  be 
uiven  to  the  depositor,  and  every  encouragement  must  be  given  to 
him,  and  he  must  not  be  scared  away  by  regulations  that  deal  with 
him  in  a  high-handed  fashion,  as  the  present  regulations  do. 

The  fourth  question  is:  Will  the  savings  bank  suffer  in  case  the 
(u)vernment  extends  its  activities  along  the  line  proposed,  and  pays 
u  rate  more  adequate  and  more  fair  than  it  has  paid  heretofore?  I 
am  convinced  that  the  savings  bank  would  not  suffer.  It  is  an  old- 
established  and  well-proven  fact  that  the  creation  of  new  opportuni- 
ties does  not  interfere  with  existing  legitimate  opportunities.  When 
the  Government  made  its  Liberty  loan  drives  there  was  rather  gen- 
eral apprehension  that  that  would  lead  to  a  large  dimunition  of  sav- 
in<rs  bank  deposits,  inasmuch  as  people  would,  it  was  feared,  draw 
their  money  from  the  savings  banks  and  put  it  into  Liberty  bonds. 
X<)  such  thing  happened.  Again,  when  the  new  subways  were  built 
in  Xew  York,  it  was  generally  predicted  that  the  old  subways  would 
suffer,  but  no  such  thing  happened;  the  creation  of  new  subways 
made  new  subway  riders  and  attracted  a  new  public.  To  cite  a  case 
which  came  under  my  immediate  observation,  the  Metropolitan 
( )pera,  with  which  I  happened  to  be  connected,  was  subjected  to  the 
competition  of  the  Manhattan  Opera — a  new  concern — and  the  pre- 
vailing feeling  was  that  there  would  be  a  falling  off  in  the  attend- 
ance of  the  Metropolitan.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  attendance  in- 
creased, because  with  the  enlarged  opportunities  enlarged  interest 
Has  created,  and  new  opera  goers  were  created.  And  I  think  so  it 
is  wherever  we  look  at  the  facts  and  experiences.  It  is  an  old  saying 
that  the  demand  creates  the  supply,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
supply  creates  the  demand.  I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say,  unless 
you  wish  to  ask  me  some  questions? 

Mr.  Meyer.  You  have  covered  the  points  briefly,  but  very  com- 
prehensively, Mr.  Kahn;  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  helpful  to  have 
your  o])inion  in  the  record.  Let  me  ask  you  now  what  is  your  opinion 
of  the  present  system  of  depositing  the  funds  of  the  postal  system  in 
banks  as  against  the  recommendation  to  use  them  for  investment  in 
(nnernment  short-time  paper  under  present  conditions? 

Mr.  KahjJ.  I  think  that  is  a  matter  which  probably  has  to  be  solved 
somewhat  on  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  I  do  not  think  the  regula- 
tion oiight  to  be  rigid,  one  wav  or  another:  I  think  it  should  be 
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largely  left  to  those  who  may  have  in  charge  the  handling  of  the  en- 
larged and  improved  postal-savings  system,  how  anS  where  they 
ought  to  utilize  their  funds — with,  of  course,  certain  definite  limita- 
tions as  to  their  discretion ;  but  I  think  the  less  rigid  or,  rather,  more 
elastic  you  make  it  the  better  it  will  be. 

•  Mr.  Meyer.  But  under  present  conditions  it  would  seem  inappro- 
priate to  leave  the  funds  on  deposit  at  2|  per  cent,  would  it  not,  when 
the' Government  is  borrowing  at  6  per  cent  on  short-time  obligations  f 

Mr.  Kahn.  It  would  seem  in  appropriate  to  leave  all  the  ftmds  on 
deposit  at  that  rate,  certainly,  and  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  re- 
quired, either  by  legislation  or  by  practice,  that  such  funds  should  be 
so  left  on  deposit.  I  think  a  fair  division,  according  to  experience, 
could  be  worked  out.  Some  funds  doubtless  waU  have  to  be  left  on 
deposit  with  banks. 

Mr.  Meyer.  For  current  purix)ses? 

Mr.  Kahn.  Yes ;  and  to  meet  current  requirements ;  but  I  can  see 
no  good  reason  why  it  should  be  either  a  matter  of  practice  or  of 
legislative  enactment  that  the  funds  entrusted  to  the  Government  for 
savings  purposes  should  be  deposited  with  a  bank  at  any  fixed  rate  or 
at  all,  in  fact,  except  to  the  extent  that  prudent  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness might  make  that  desirable. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Mr.  Kerlin,  the  director  of  the  postal  savings  system, 
is  here,  Mr.  Kahn,  and  he  will  testify  after  you  have  concluded  your 
statement ;  but  I  thought  you  miglit  be  interested  to  know  something 
that  he  mentioned  informally  in  conversation — that  within  one 
month,  by  a  little  intensive  work,  without  any  expenditure  of  funds 
at  all,  the  postal  savings  in  Boston  recently  were  increased  one  and 
one-half  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Kah]^.  Indeed? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes.  The  Postal  Savings  System,  of  course,  has  not 
practiced  energetic  propaganda — and  you  have  pointed  out  the  im- 
poi-tance  of  that — and  if  that  were  done  and  a  reasonable  amount  of 
funds  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Postal  Savings  System  you 
feel  that  the  possibilities  for  a  large  increase  in  deposits  are  very 
great,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Kahn.  Yes,  I  do ;  I  feel  that  not  only  are  the  possibilities  of  a 
large  increase  in  deposits  very  great,  but  I  feel  that  by  getting  in 
touch  with  depositors  the  Government  will  be  in  a  position  to  brin^r 
home  to  those  people  simple  lessons  of  economic  information — simple, 
plain,  and  entirely  nonpolitical ,  educational  processes — on  matters 
with  respect  to  which  a  vast  amount  of  ignorance  prevails,  because 
those  people  in  the  far  out-of-the-way  places  have  not  any  oppor 
tunity  to  inform  themselves  correctly;  and  I  think  they  would  take 
the  Government's  information  on  plain  economic  factors  as  some- 
thing that  could  be  believed  in  and  as  something  that  would  hare 
no  ulterior  motive  or  purpose.  I  see  in  the  thing  not  only  a  great 
agency  for  collecting  savings,  but  I  see  in  it  also,  to  a  certain  extent 
an  educational  agency. 

Mr.  Meyer.  That  is,  a  value  in  its  social  educational  features? 

Mr.  Kahn,  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Some  bankers,  in  connection  with  this  discussion,  Mr 
Kahn,  have  urged  that  there  is  no  need  for  expansion  of  the  Postal 
Savings  System,  because  the  existing  large  banking  organization.- 
with  bond-selling  arrangements  of  an  intensive  character,  think  that 
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(hey  can  reac^j  the  small  savings  of  the  people  of  the  country  better 
than  such  a  proposition  as  we  have  been  discussing  here.  As  you 
are  experienced  in  the  investment  business,  I  think  it  would  be  of 
advantage  to  have  your  opinion  on  that.  Do  you  think  that  there 
is  a  very  large  number  of  people  over  the  country  who  are  not  suited, 
by  environment  or  by  training  or  by  education,  to  buy  securities,  even 
in  small  denominations  ? 

Mr.  Kahn.  I  do. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Who  do  not  understand  about  such  matters,  and  who 
would  not  save  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Kahn.  I  do.  I  think  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
investment  public  and  the  saving  public.  In  many  ways  the  invest- 
ment public  and  the  saving  public  are  identical ;  but  in  certain  other 
ways  there  is  a  distinct  difference  between  the  man  who  wants  to 
have  a  savings  bank  account  and  the  man  who  wants  to  invest  his 
money. 

The  best  investment  is  subject  to  fluctuation;  the  best  investment 
may  fall  upon  times  where  the  man  who  has  immediate  need  for 
money  can  not  realize  on  it,  except  at  a  heavy  loss ;  and  nothing  is 
more  discouraging  to  the  new  saver — to  the  man  to  whom  saving  has 
been  preached — than  to  find  that  if  hk  wants  money  he  can  only  get 
it  by  taking  a  loss  on  his  investment.  Of  course,  a  savings-bank 
deposit  is  worth  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  always,  but  the  best 
investment  is  jiot  always  worth  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar,  com- 
pared to  the  price  which  the  man  paid  for  it,  because  it  is  subject  to 
fluctuation  all  the  time,  which  even  the  most  conservative  and  wisest 
banker  can  neither  control  nor  predict  beforehand.  Therefore,  I 
think  the  investment  feature  of  saving  and  the  savings-bank  deposit 
feature  of  saving  are  separate  and  ought  not  to  be  confounded  one 
with  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  course,  Mr.  Kahn,  in  line  with  that  state- 
ment, the  fact  that  the  Government's  securities  have  fluctuated,  as 
they  have  during  the  past  year  or  two,  has,  in  your  opinion,  tended  to 
discourage  investment  in  that  sort  of  security  on  the  part  of  the  sav- 
ing public,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Kahn.  Very  much  so.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  one  could  hardly  hope  to  encourage  the 
people  generally  to  put  their  money  into  securities  of  that  character 
again,  while  we  might  be  able  to  show  them  the  great  advantage  of 
putting  their  money  into  a  savings-bank  system,  where  they  could 
get  it  with  accumulated  interest  whenever  they  wanted  it? 

Mr.  Kahn.  Yes.  Also  there  is  the  menace  that  if  the  man  is  open  to 
approach  by  the  conservative  banfer,  who  wishes  to  sell  him  the 
best  Idnd  of  an  investment,  he  is  also  open  to  approach  by  the  reckless 
promoter,  who  wishes  to  sell  him  a  very  much  less  desirable  kind  of 
investment,  and  who  may  induce  him  to  put  his  money  into  a  security 
which,  in  its  result  so  far  from  inducing  the  man  to  become  a  perma- 
nent saver,  will  induce  him  to  feel  that  there  is  no  use  in  saving,  be- 
cause he  has  had  the  experience  of  losing  money. 

Mr.  Meter.  The  question  of  protecting  the  people  of  small  means 
against  swindling  promotions  and  dishonest  schemes  has  occupied 
your  attention,  I  assume,  to  some  extent  ? 

Mr.  Kahn.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Meter.  Along  with  that  of  every  other  banker? 
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Mr.  Kahn.  Yes. 

Mi\  Meyer.  You  agree  that  no  effective  way  has  been  found  to  st<jp 
it  m  this  country ;  that  it  is  going  on  and  has  l>een  going  on  at  a  ven 
alarming  rate? 

Mr.  Kahn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  And  do  you  feel  that  this  method  of  offering  a  fair 
rate  on  the  deposits  of  the  savings  of  the  people  is  about  the  best  anti- 
dote for  that  sort  of  thing  that  we  could  offer? 

Mr.  Kahn.  I  think  so — a  fair  rate,  and,  incidentally,  edueationnl 
information,  for  the  people  gradually  will  learn  what  elements  to 
look  to  for  safety  of  investment,  which  I  think  can  easily  be  combineil 
with  a  savings  campaign. 

Mr.  Meyer.  If  you  were  educating  people  of  small  means  to  the 
idea  of  taking  care  of  their  money  and  stimulating  the  saving  of 
their  money,  would  not  the  iK>stal-b"ank  deposit  be  the  simplest  form 
of  transaction  to  teach  them,  as  compared  with  other  forms  of  m- 
yestment  ? 

Mr.  Kahn.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Meyer.  And  the  agency  for  that — the  post  office — thev  neeJ 
no  education  about  that,  because  they  are  all  familiar  with  \t\ 

Mr.  Kahn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Do  you  consider  it  desirable,  if  large  amounts  can 
be  raised  by  postal-savings  deposits,  from  the  i)oint  of  view  of  it- 
effect  on  the  reduction  of  the  floating  debt? 

Mr.  Kahn.  Oh,  by  all  means,  yes.  That  is  one  of  the  element- 
in  your  proi)()sal  which  I  think  is  particularly  interesting  and  as  t«' 
which  I  feel  very  hopeful. 

Mr.  Meyer.  The  existence  of  two  and  a  half  billion  dollars  o: 
Treasury  certificates,  paying  G  per  cent,  with  normal  tax  exemptioii. 
and  useful  in  corporations  having  cash  surpluses,  on  account  of  the:" 
being  counted  as  capital  investment,  tends  to  depress  the  price  of  :i!' 
securities,  in  your  opinion,  or  has  tended  to  do  it — to  raise  the  c<'>i 
of  capital  in  this  country  to  industry? 

Mr.  Kahn.  It  has  undoubtedly  tended  to  a  certain  standard  •>:' 
costliness  of  money  getting,  with  which  other  money  getters  have  t*' 
combat. 

Mr.  Meyer.  And  in  your  experience  is  business  suffering  from  f; 
lack  of  capital  at  present? 

Mr.  Kahn.  Business  is  suffering  from  a  lack  of  liquid  capiml: 
yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  And  an  increase  in  the  savings  of  the  people  wou; 
have  an  important  effect  upon  the  increase  of  liquid  capital? 

Mr.  Kahn.  It  would  certain  have  in  time  an  important  effe  t 
How  immediate  that  effect  would  be  I  could  only  guess. 

Mr.  Meyer.  It  would  be  as  immediate  as  tne  capital  that  wa? 
raised  by  the  savings  deposits? 

Mr.  ICahn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  The  question  is  how  quickly  that  could  be  done? 

Mr.  Kahn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  told  the  committee  I  thought  that  the  redact  i' 
of  the  floating  debt  would  be  a  very  important  element  in  increasi:t_ 
the  price  of  Liberty  bonds,  if  it  could  be  brought  about  on  a  s«i^ 
ciently  large  scale.    Do  you  agree  with  that  view,  Mr.  Kahn? 

Mr.  Kaiin.   Vc-. 
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Mr.  Meyer.  Do  you  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Kahn  anything  further, 
Senator  ? 

The  Chairman.  Xo:  I  think  not.  I  have  listened  to  your  ques- 
tions, and  I  think  you  have  covered  the  ground  very  well. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  am  sure  we  appreciate  your  coming  here  very  much, 
Mr.  Kahn. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    We  thank  you,  Mr.  Kahn. 

Mr.  Kahn.  Xot  at  all.  Senator. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  MALCOLM  KEELIN,  DIEECTOE  POSTAL  SAV- 
INGS SYSTEM,  POST  OFFICE  DEPAETMENT,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  ('HAiRMAN.  Mr.  Kerlin,  how  long  have  you  been  connected 
with  the  Postal  Savings  System  ? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Since  the  isth  of  April. 

The  Chairman.  Of  this  year! 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  business  before  that? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Immediately  l)efore  that  I  was  superintendent  of 
mails  for  Montgomery,  AVaid  &  Co,  for  about  two  months.  From 
the  1st  of  January  until  the  1st  of  March  I  was  connected  with  the 
Bureau  of  Efficiency.  Three  years  immediately  prior  to  that  I  was 
ax<istant  postmaster  at  the  citv  post  office  in  Washington,  About  two 
and  a  half  years  l>efore  that  t  was  superintendent  of  registered  mails 
in  the  Post  Office  Department.  For  15  months  prior  to  that  T  was 
i^ssistant  chief  clerk  of  the  Post  Office  Department.  I  have  been 
<'onnected  with  the  Post  Office  Department  since  the  earlv  part  of 
1}X)6. 

Mr.  Meter.  In  a  letter  to  Senator  Calder,  I  stated  that  I  thought 
the  public  interest  demanded  that  we  authorize  the  payment  of  a 
liijrher  rate  of  interest  than  the  2  per  cent  now  authorizerl  by  the 
law.   What  is  your  opinion  on  that,  Mr.  Kerlin  ? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  My  opinion  is  that  a  higher  rate  of  interest  could  be 
paid,  without  any  harm  coming  to  the  savings  banks  or  the  national 
imnks. 

Mr.  Meyer.  As  a  matter  of  justice,  do  you  not  think  a  higher  rate 
should  be  paid  ? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  I  do. 

Mr.  Meyer.  When  sayings  certificates,  at  4  per  cent,  are  being  sold 
in  the  post  office  at  the  same  place  that  2  per  cent  deposits  are  V)ein2: 
taken? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes:  I  think  a  higher  rate  should  be  paid. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Ts  there  any  difference  of  opinion  on  that  in  the  de- 
partment? Have  you  discussed  the  matter  with  the  Po'^tmaster 
General? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  That  is  the  only  one  phase  that  the  Postmaster  (Ten- 
mil  authorized  me  to  speak  to  the  committee  on.  He  said  he  au- 
thorized me  to  sav  to  the  committee  that  he  was  not  averse  to  an  in- 
« rease  in  the  interest  rate. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Althouffh  he  did  not  sav  as  to  what  rate  of  interest 
he  thought  should  be  paid  ? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  He  did  not.  He  said  that  would  require  considerable 
investigation  and  study,  and  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  answer  that 
question  at  the  present  time. 
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Mr.  Meyer.  I  think  in  his  letter  to  the  New  York  Herald,  in  whicli 
he  commented  on  Mr.  Hoover's  testimony,  he  intimated  that  it  would 
be  a  very  difficult  thinff  to  bring  about.  Did  he  not  mention  that 
there  was  probability  or  great  opposition  on  that  point  ? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  apprehension  on  his  part  was 
based  on  the  difficulty  which  had  been  experienced  in  the  endeavors 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  heretofore  to  obtain  amendments  to 
the  organic  act. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  character  of  that  opposi- 
tion, Mr.  Kerlin  ? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Or  the  source  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  I  am  not — only  through  hearsay. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  we  interrupt  at  this  point,  on 
account  of  Mr.  FuUaway  being  present,  to  ask  him  if  he  is  familiar 
with  the  opposition  to  raising  the  rate  of  interest? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  Yes ;  I  was  in  the  department  as  assistant  director 
of  the  Division  of  Postal  Savings 

Mr.  Meyer  (interposing).  For  seven  years? 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  For  seven  years,  and  during  that  time  the  rates 
on  deposits  were  raised 

Mr.  Meyer  (interposing).  You  sav  the  rates  were  raised? 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  I  should  have  said  that  the  amount  that. might  be 
deposited  was  raised. 

Mr.  Meyer.  The  limit  on  deposits? 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Was  there  opposition  to  that? 

Mr.  Fui^LAWAY.  There  was  some  on  the  first  raise,  from  $500  to 
$1,000. 

Mr.  Meyer.  What  was  the  source  of  the  opposition,  so  far  as  you 
know? 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  The  opposition  at  first  came  from  the  savings 
bank  committee  of  the  American  Bankers'  Association,  which  ha^ 
or  had  a  standing  committee  on  postal  savings  bank  legislation. 
They  came  to  Washington  and  consulted  with  the  director  of  the 
system  and  talked  things  over,  and  from  that  time  on  their  opposi- 
tion was  not  so  marked.  They  were  not  opposed  to  it,  yet  they  did 
not  exactly  favor  it.  On  the  second  increase,  from  $1,0(X)  to  $2,50(\ 
which  oame  during  the  war  times,  there  was  no  opposition  to  that. 

Mr.  Meyer.  iSo  all  the  opposition  to  the  original  bill  or  to  any 
subsequent  amendments  to  the  bill  allowing  larger  deposits,  etc, 
emanated  from  the  savings  banks  of  the  country  or  their  organi- 
zations? 

Mr.  FrriiLAWAT.  The  savings  bank  committee  of  the  American 
Bankers'  Association,  and  I  would  refer  the  committee  to  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  postal  savings  legislation,  which  is  a  part  of  the 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Bankers'  Association,  I  thinlc,  in  1916, 
'heir  views  on  the  subject  are  outlined  in  full  in  that  report,  and 
that  will  speak  for  itseli. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Have  either  of  you  gentlemen  heard  of  any  opposition 
to  the  development  of  the  I^ostal  Savings  System,  generally  and 
broadly,  outside  of  the  private-stock  and  mutual-savings  banks  and 
their  organizations? 
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Mr.  Kerlin.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  I  have  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Meyer.  So  that  all  the  opposition  in  the  past  has  been  from 
that  source? 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  That  is,  to  its  expansion  and  extension  ? 

Mr.  FuiJLAWAY.  Yes;  through  a  fear  that  the  extension  of  the 
Postal  Savings  System  would  draw  money  from  the  stock  and  mutual 
savings  banks.  It  was  on  that  fear  that  what  might  be  termed  their 
opposition  was  based. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  see.  Mr.  Kerlin^  the  second  recommendation  I  made 
was  that  the  number  of  post  offices  now  authorized  to  accept  savings 
deposits  be  extended.  On  that  point,  before  you  discuss  it,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  understand  perfectly  that  a  number  of  offices  were 
closed  on  account  of  inadequate  business  in  the  offices  to  justify  main- 
taining them ;  but  with  a  higher  rate,  which  you  and  the  department 
agree  upon  and  with  the  payment  of  interest,  which  is  another  one 
of  the  recommendadtions,  for  periods  of  less  than  a  year,  do  you  not 
think  it  would  be  possible  to  extend  the  number  of  offices  very  radi- 
cally in  connection  with  increased  business? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  I  think  it  would  be  possible  under  those  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Well,  of  course,  those  were  the  circumstances  I  had  in 
mind. 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Those  are  the  only  circumstances  under  which  I 
would  advocate  an  extension  of  the  system. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  did  not  put  it  on  the  basis  of  a  criticism  of  the  clos- 
ing of  offices  in  the  past,  because,  under  the  present  rate  of  interest, 
and  with  the  onerous  regulations,  I  can  see  how  there  might  not  be 
any  business;  and,  in  fact,  I  think  it  is  surprising  that  there  is  as 
much  business  as  there  is;  but  with  proper  regulations  and  a  fair 
rate,  it  would  be  practicable,  from  a  business  point  of  view,  to  extend 
the  number  of  offices,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  I  think  it  would ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  extend  the  Postal  Savings  System  to  25,000  post  offices. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Out  of  the  55,000  ? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  No. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Are  not  45,000  of  them  now  doing  a  money-order  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes;  in  that  neighborhood ;  but  there  are  about  25,000 
post  offices  where  the  postmaster  receives  less  than  $200  compensa- 
tion. That  means  that  the  amount  of  business  which  he  transacts 
during  a  year  does  not  bring  in  as  revenue  $200 ;  and  those  postmas- 
ters are  not  equipped  mentally  to  transact  the  savings  business. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Do  you  think  they  would  total  25,000  in  number? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  I  have  the  figures  here. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Then,  you  do  think  that  25,000  might  conceivably  be 
authorized  to  handle  postal-savings  deposits,  as  a  business  proposi- 
tion, if  it  were  developed? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes:  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  forgotten  the  number  that  handle  postal 
savings  now.    What  is  it? 
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Mr.  Kbrlin.  Around  6,000  now.  I  can  give  you  the  exact  figures 
in  just  a  few  moments.  There  are  6,314  post  offices  and  branch  sta- 
tions handling  postal  savings  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  forgotten  also  how  that  thing  has  worker 
out  in  New  York  City.  Do  I  understand  that  all  of  these  branrh 
stations  in  New  York  City  have  postal  savings  facilities? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes ;  practically  all  of  the  branch  stations. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Mr.  Kerlin,  in  the  money-order  business  the  po^t- 
master  gets  compensation  on  what  basis  ? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  In  the  money-order  business,  in  the  third  and  fourtl» 
class  post  offices,  he  gets  3  cents  for  each  money  order  issued. 

Mr.  Meyer.  So  that  some  of  these  people,  above  the  2r),0(K)  that 
you  have  in  mind,  who  would  obviously  be  able  to  take  care  of  the 
business,  as  a  matter  of  course,  because  they  are  handling  the  money- 
order  business  now  satisfactorily,  would  be  able  to  handle  postal 
savings  deposits  if  a  reasonable  basis  of  compensation  for  that  work- 
could  be  devised  ( 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes;  I  believe  that  is  true:  but  it  would  be  verv 
difficult  of  management.  I  believe  when  the  Postal  Savings  Systeui 
was  first  inaugurated,  back  in  1911  and  1912,  there  was  a  provision 
in  the  law  that  postmasters  of  the  fourth  class  l>e  allowed  one- 
quarter  of  1  per  cent  on  the  interest  paid  depositors:  but  that  wa- 
found  to  be  so  impracticable 

Mr.  Meyer  (interposing).  So  insignificant f 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes;  so  insignificant  that  it  was  not  adopted,  or  not 
put  into  operation :  and  no  postmaster  was  paid  under  that  law,  which 
was  repealed. 

Mr.  Meyer.  You  recognize,  however,  tliat  in  the  meantime  then' 
has  been  a  radical  change  in  conditions  and  that  many  communitie> 
that  had  no  money  to  deposit  in  those  days  now  have  very  consid- 
erable sums? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes;  but  there  is  another  feature  there  that  must  I'*' 
taken  into  consideration,  and  that  is  at  the  i)resent  time  our  deposii> 
do  not  come  from  the  smaller  offices:  in  fact,  72  per  cent  of  the  <le- 
posits  now  are  in  cities  having  25  per  cent  of  the  population. 

Mr.  Meyi':r.  I  understand  that  thoroughly.  In  other  words,  tlit 
deposits  now  only  come  from  rather  untrusting  foreigners — pe<ipi»' 
not  educated  to  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  And,  of  coui'se,  a  well-educated  American  laborer  will 
not  deposit  his  money  at  2  per  cent,  with  the  regulations  that  you 
now  have.  Let  us  try  to  keep  our  minds  distinguishing  between  thr 
operation  of  a  system  with  an  inadequate  rate  of  interest  and  with 
onerous  regulations,  and  the  possibilities  of  a  system  with  a  reason- 
able rate  of  interest  and  with  proper  regulations. 

Mr.  Kerlin.  I  was  coming  to  that,  sir.  That  was  just  a  prelu<le 
to  the  statement  with  reference  to  the  i)eople  who  patronize  or  who 
constitute  the  patrons  of  the  fourth-class  office.  A  fourth-class  office — 
one  of  the  25,(K)()  which  I  mentioned — where  the  pay  of  the  post- 
master is  less  tlian  $180,  is  generally  located  at  a  cross  roads  in  a 
country  grocery  store.  It  is  a  convenience  to  the  farmers  in  tlw 
immediate  vicinity.  The  farmers  never  were — and  I  doubt  if  they 
ever  will  be — patrons  of  the  postal  savings  system,  for  various  rea- 
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sons.  One  is  that  a  farmer  desires  to  place  his  money  in  a  bank  or 
to  invest  it  in  farms  or  in  cattle.  If  he  places  it  in  a  national  bank 
or  a  State  bank,  he  is  afforded  the  opportunity  of  borrowing  money 
whenever  he  is  in  need  of  it.  He  is  personally  acquainted  with  the 
officers  of  those  banks  and  there  is  no  distrust  on  his  part,  and  he 
feels  that  he  can  go  there  and  get  a  loan  at  any  time  for  the  purpose 
of  moving  his  grain,  for  his  crops,  or  making  any  investment  that 
he  may  w^ant,  which  he  can  not  do  in  a  post  office. 

Mr.  Meter.  But  their  wives  and  children  might  be  able  to  save 
some  money,  that  they  would  not  want  to  put  into  a  bank,  for  the 
purpose  of  using  it  as  a  basis  for  credit  or  business? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  I  thiiik  you  will  find  that  the  farmer  would  sway  the 
decision  with  respect  to  the  place  of  deposit  for  his  family. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  have  taken  the  matter  up  with  some  of  the  farmer 
organizations,  and  they  point  with  pride  to  the  postal  savings  system 
as  one  of  the  things  tliat  they  have  helped  to  bring  about.  The 
National  Grange  was  on  record  as  strongly  adv(K*ating  the  establish- 
ment of  it,  in  the  first  place,  and  all  the  people  with  whom  I  have 
discussed  the  subject,  in  those  organizations,  are  strongly  in  favor 
of  its  expansion  now.  I  hardly  think  that  they  would  be  so  much 
inteiested  in  it  if  it  were  of  no  use  to  them? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  You  will  find  in  the  rural  districts  that  they  do  not 
patronize  it  and  never  did. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Of  course  they  do  not,  with  a  2  per  cent  rate  of  in- 
terest and  with  the  regulations  that  you  now  have. 

Mr.  Kjerlin.  Well,  2  per  cent  in  1912  and  1913  was  a  fair  rate  of 
interest? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Xo  ;  it  never  was  a  fair  rate  of  interest.  There  never 
Avas  a  time  when  2  })er  cent  was  a  fair  rate  of  interest. 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Well,  with  the  absolute  security  of  the  Government' 
behind  it,  I  do  not  know.  Then,  furthermore,  if  you  put  the  Postal 
Sa^inirs  System  into  those  small  offices  you  have  got  to  take  into 
consideration  that  postal  savings  deposits  are  witlidrawable  on  de- 
mand, and  thfit  there  are  absolutelv  no  facilities  in  those  small 
lourth-dass  offices  for  the  ])rotection  of  funds,  and  they  would  have 
no  funds  on  hand  out  of  which  to  pay  those  withdrawals,  because 
their  revenue  which  they  take  in  in  a  whole  year  is  only  about  $200. 

Mr.  Mkycr.  And  their  deposits  would  also  be  very  small,  so  that 
wliile  their  Imsiness  is  small  their  requirements  would  be  small  as 
v.ell. 

Mr.  Kerlin.  But  they  could  not  keep  those  deposits  in  those  offices. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Of  course,  I  underetand  that ;  but  I  asked  Mr.  FuUa- 
wav,  when  he  was  testifving  here,  if  at  any  time  in  the  seven  years 
that  he  A^as  assistant  director  there  had  been  any  difficulty  in  get- 
ting funds  from  the  central  depositing  points  to  the  points  at  which 
withdrawals  were  made,  and  I  believe  you  testified,  Mr.  Fullaway, 
that  there  never  had  been  any  difficulty  in  that  direction? 

Mr.  Ffli^way.  I  said,  "  lio,"  and  then  I  might  amplify  that  state- 
ment by  saying  that  during  the  time  that  the  war-savings  stamps 
were  on  sale  they  were  financed  through  the  central  accounting  post- 
master, which  means  that  the  accounting  system  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  now  based  upon  having  one  postmaster  in  each  county 
who   is  known  as  the  central  accounting  postmaster.     The   other 
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offices  are  known  as  nonaccountin<]^  offices;  so  that  any  money  com- 
ing into  the  very  small  post  office  was  remitted  to  the  main  office 
'  in  the  county,  and  any  withdrawals  that  were  made  were  paid  with 
funds  obtained  from  the  same  source  throuch  a  dav  or  so  delav. 
In  that  way  the  thing  Vvras  financed. 

Mr.  Meyer.  A  withdrawal  on  demand  might  involve,  in  the  worst 
case — m  other  words,  you  think,  Mr.  FuUaway,  from  your  long  ex- 
perience, a  delay  of  one  or  two  days  at  most  ? 

Mr.  FiTLLAWAY.  Yes:  and  the  law  savs  that  the  board  of  trustee- 
shall  repay  on  demand,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  niav 
prescribe. 

Mr.  Meyer.  So  j'ou  see  no  difficulty,  from  your  point  of  view,  in 
having  sufficient  funds  sent  to  a  point  where  there  is  a  withdrawal, 
though  a  large  supi)ly  of  funds  is  not  kept  in  every  small  office  ? 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  the  practical  way  of  dealiiur 
with  that  matter? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  To  a  certain  extent,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  you  will 
have  the  same  conditions  prevailing  at  these  small  offices ;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Well,  that  would  be  a  matter  which,  in  an  expandins 
system,  mi^ht  be  changed ;  that  is,  if  a  relatively  larger  business  wen- 
developed  m  some  of  these  smaller  places  on  postal  savings  than  has 
been  developed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  mail  and  money-order 
business,  you  might  be  able,  by  paying  a  little  more  money,  whi'i. 
the  business  would  warrant,  to  get  a  little  better  man  for  the  job: 
so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  judge  the  future  entirely  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past,  because  we  are  looking  forward  to  entirely  different 
conditions  in  the  future ;  is  not  that  so  ? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes ;  I  agree  with  you  on  that.    I  do  not  know  what 
*  the  developments  will  be,  however,  from  year  to  year.     I  might  say, 
in  connection  with  these  fourth-class  offices,  that  the  regulations  now 
provide  that  an  account  may  be  opened  by  mail  from  any  fourth 
class  office. 

Mr.  Meyer.  So  that  you  have  already  the  machinery  for  expansior. 
along  lines  which  are  mechanically  practicable  if  the  business  wert* 
to  develop  under  a  higher  rate  of  interest  and  more  reasonable  re^i 
lations? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  think.  Senator,  it  is  clear  that  a  number  of  post  offi<"f- 
should  be  extended,  and  would  have  to  be  extended,  with  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  and  more  reasonable  regulations.  My  second  recom 
mendation  refers  to  the  extension  of  the  number  of  post  offices.  M} 
third  recommendation  suggests  a  change  in  the  regulation  governir/; 
the  payment  of  interest,  a  regulation  which  I  see,  from^the  Post 
master  (ieneral's  letter,  is  made  compulsory  by  the  law  as  it  r\n^ 
stands  on  the  books,  that  no  interest  can  be  paid  on  deposits  of  h  -- 
than  one  year,  or  for  part  of  a  year,  and  that  that  was  the  opinion  ••:' 
the  Attorney  General  who  was  in  office  at  the  time.  Of  course.  1 
recommend  a  change  in  that  regulation,  or  if  it  involves  a  change  ir 
the  law,  then  a  change  in  the  law.  What  is  your  opinion  on  th:i* 
subject,  Mr.  Kerlin? 

Mr.  Kerltn.  I  feel  that  there  would  not  be  any  accounting  rea<<*' 
why  you  could  not  pay  interest  semiannually. 
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Mr.  Meter.  Certainly  there  is  no  justice  in  depriving  people  of 
their  interest  if  their  money  is  in  there  11  months  and  29  days,  for 
instance? 

Mr.  Ejsrun.  I  do  not  exactly  like  the  word  "  justice." 

Mr.  Mjjter.  Well,  business  justice  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Kertjk.  Yes ;  I  agree  with  you  bn  that. 

Mr.  Meter.  Have  you  discussed  that  point  with  the  Postmaster 
General? 

Mr.  Kerun.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Meter.  But  your  opinion  confirms  that? 

Mr.  EIermn.  It  can  be  done  all  right ;  yes. 

Mr.  Meter.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  BIerlin.  I  say  it  can  be  done  all  right. 

Mr.  Meter.  I  see.  Now,  the  investment  of  fimds  which  are  de- 
rived from  deposits,  and  that  would  be  derived  on  a  larger  scale,  is 
not  particularly  a  matter  with  which  you  have  concerned  yourself? 

Mr.  Kerun.  I  would  like  to  say  this,  however,  you  have  got  to 
maintain  liquid  those  funds,  so  that  you  can  make  payments. 

Mr.  Meter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keri^in.  Now,  I  might  say — I  am  not  an  authority  on  this 
point,  but  I  have  heard  from  reliable  sources  that  in  England  some 
of  the  postal  savings  funds  were  deposited  or  invested  m  Govern- 
ment securities,  at  the  time  those  securities  were  issued  by  the  English 
Government.  There  was  a  falling  off  in  the  market  value  of  those 
securities  and  a  demand  for  the  withdrawal  of  deposits,  and  as  a 
result  the  postal  savings  suffered  a  loss. 

Mr.  Meter.  Of  course,  unsound  banking  can  be  practiced  in  any- 
thing ;  but  there  are  ways  to  invest  funds  m  a  liquid  form,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  without  having  them  merely  on  deposit  in  other  banks? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meter.  In  other  words.  Treasury  certificates — there  is  an  issue 
payable  on  the  15th  of  September,  there  is  another  issue  payable  on 
the  15th  of  October,  another  issue  payable  on  the  15th  of  November, 
and  another  issue  payable  on  the  15th  of  December  of  this  year.  You 
would  consider  that  very  liquid,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meter.  So  that  that  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  we  could  in- 
vest postal  savings  deposits? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meter.  On  the  fifth  point  I  suggested  to  the  committee  the 
propriety  and  advantage  of  giving  postmasters  credit  for  postal 
savings  business  in  determining  the  rating  on  which  their  compensa- 
tion is  based.    Have  you  any  views  on  that? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  I  mentioned  a  short  time  ago  that  there  was  a  pro- 
vision in\he  organic  act  for  that  as  regards  fourth-class  postmasters. 
T  think  at  that  time  on  a  few  accounts  it  was  estimated  that  the  pajr 
which  the  fourth-class  postmaster  would  receive  would  be  approxi- 
mately 27  cents,  and  there  were  thousands  of  reports  submitted  to  the 
department  in  which  there  would  be  no  payment  to  fourth-class  post- 
masters, and  it  woifld  cost  quite  a  sum  of  money  merely  to  ex- 
amine and  audit  those  accounts.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  far  more 
expensive  to  the  Post  Office  Department 

Mr.  Meter  (interposing).  Under  present  conditions? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Meter.  But  with  an  enlarged  business  it  might  be  entirely 
diflferent? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  It  might  be ;  yes.  I  notice  you  do  not  refer  specifi- 
cally to  fourth-class  offices,  but  I  would  not  advocate,  under  any 
conditions,  that  there  be  any  increase  in  pay  to  presidential  post- 
masters. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  did  not  mention  that,  because  I  understand  their 
pay  is  fixed  now? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes.  Well,  the  fourth-class  postmaster's  pay  is  fixed, 
too,  on  a  percentage  basis. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  fixed,  because  it  fluctuates  with 
the  amoimt  of  business  in  the  office? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  And  certainly  I  think  that  postal  savings  business 
should  be  counted  as  part  of  the  basis  of  compensation.  Do  you 
agree  on  that? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  amount  it  is  costing  the 
Government  to  maintain  the  savings-stamp  business? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  The  war  savings? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerlin.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Meyer.  What  did  you  say,  Mr.  Miller? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  inquired  as  to  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  war- 
savings  stamp  business.     • 

Mr.  Meyer.  The  Director  of  Savings,  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, told  me  they  were  spendmg  about  a  million  dollars  a  year. 
Mr.  Kerlin,  if  you  had  had  a  million  dollars  a  year  to  spend  in 
stimulating  the  Postal  Savings  System,  vou  would  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  a  great  deal,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  We  certainly  would.  We  have  had  no  funds  for 
publicity  whatever. 

Mr.  Meyer.  If  you  had  had  funds,  in  a  reasonable  way,  at  your 
disposal  to  stimulate  the  thrift  activities  of  the  people,  would  you 
have  been  able  to  increase  your  deposits? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes,  sir;  we  would. 

Mr.  Meyer.  What  leads  you  to  think  so? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Because  thej  have  occasionally  in  the  past  made  a 
limited  campaign,  by  the  distribution  of  circulars  whicn  have  been 
printed  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  at  Washington,  and  there 
has  been  a  distribution  of  those  circulars  through  the  money-order 
window  when  applications  were  received  for  international  monej 
orders,  indicating  that  the  remitter  was  sending  his  money  to  the 
old  country;  they  would  be  handed  out  a  circular,  printed  in  the 
appropriate  language,  bringing  to  the  attention  of  that  foreigner 
the  Postal  Savings  System.  There  has  been  distributed  to  houses 
in  the  foreign  commimities  or  colonies  in  some  of  the  cities  litera- 
ture printed  in  f  orei^  languages,  and  the  postal  savings  deposits 
have  increased  following  that  distribution ;  so  it  is  quite  certain  that 
if  there  were  any  great  degree  of  publicity,  or  ^ven  a  fair  degree  of 
publicity,  there  would  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the  postal 
savings. 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  I  rather  take  exception  to  the  statement  that  the 
Postal  Savings  System  had  no  funds  for  publicity.    They  had  an 
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appropriation  the  first  year  of  $100,000,  and  I  think  that  was  con- 
tinued for  several  years  subsequently,  when  it  was  reduced  to  $75,000, 
and  I  believe  it  is  now  $25,000  or  $50,000. 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Well,  that  is  not  used  for  printing? 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  I  beg  pardon ;  I  should  correct  you  there.  Il  was. 
I  know  that  I  spent  the  money.  We  sent  out  millions  of  circulars,  in 
24  foreign  languages  and  in  Jinglish,  and  millions  of  postal  cards, 
all  of  which  was  paid  for  out  of  the  postal  savings  appropriation  and 
disseminated  through  the  agency  of  postmasters,  who  reached  the 
officers  of  organizations  composed  of  f  orei^  people. 

Mr.  Kerlin.  But  you  did  not  do  that  within  the  last  three  years? 

Mr.  FuiiLAWAT.  On,  yes ;  but  not  during  the  war. 

Mr.  BERLIN.  Well,  that  is  within  the  last  three  years. 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  No ;  not  during  our  participation  in  the  war. 

Mr.  Kerlin.  We  entered  the  war  in  the  early  part  of  1917. 

Mr.  FuLLAW- AY.  We  entered  into  no  competition  with  the  Treasury 
Department  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Of  course,  it  was  during  the  last  three  years,  perhaps, 
that  the  most  might  have  been  accomplished,  if  anything  had  been 
done  to  stimulate  it,  which  leads  one  to  the  inierence  that  Mr.  Kerlin 
has  in  mind,  that  if  something  were  done  a  great  deal  more  might  be 
accomplished. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  Government  is  spending  a  million  or  more  in  pro- 
moting these  thrift  stamps  and  other  savings  issues,  with  the  result 
that  the  returns  are  diminishing? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes;  showing  the  unpopularity  of  that  form  of  invest- 
ment. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  object  of  the  committee  is  to  increase  thrift. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  therefore  I  want  to  draw  the  committee's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  if  that  money  were  spent  in  this  direction  it 
would  promise  better  results^ 

Mr.  Kerlin.  The  postal  savings  and  war  savings  stamps  in  a  vast 
majority  of  the  post  offices  are  handled  at  the  same  window;  and  in 
the  last  two  or  three  months  there  have  been  deposits  in  the  postal 
savings  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  million  dollars,  while  the  sale  of 
war-savings  stamps,  practically  through  the  same  agency,  has  been 
around  three  or  four  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Meyer.  It  was  two  and  a  quarter  million  dollars  for  the  month 
jf  August. 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Well,  I  do  not  know  the  exact  figures. 

Mr.  Meyer.  And  for  the  month  of  July  about  the  same;  so  that 
your  judgment  is,  Mr.  Kerlin,  is  it  not,  that  the  postal  savings  de- 
posit is  a  more  popular  thing,  even  under  the  present  unfavorable 
rate  of  interest  and  the  onerous  regulations,  than  the  war  savings 
certificates? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  department  can  very 
well  change  the  regulations. 

Mr.  Meyer.  You  mean  that  they  are  obligatory,  by  law? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes. 

Mr.'  Meyer.  We  have  been  cognizant  of  that. 

Mr.  KIerlin.  I  have  some  figures  here  which  might  be  of  interest 
ta  the  committee.     We  took  from  representative  post  offices  5,500 
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accounts  and  had  those  accounts  analyzed  for  the  purpose  of  seein;z 
how  many  of  them  were  paid  within  one  month  from  the  time  the 
deposit  was  made.  One  thousand  and  sixty-four  accounts,  or  20.67 
per  cfent,  were  closed  inside  of  a  month.  I  can  give  you  those  Rguv^ 
for  six  months  and  for  a  year.  Now,  there  were  withdrawn  inside 
of  a  year  71.33  per  cent  of  those  accounts  which  were  opened :  so  yoi: 
see  that  the  deposits  we  have  received  have  not  been  made  with  the 
prime  olrject  of  receiving  interest. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Apparently  you  are  using  the  post  office  as  a  safe 
deposit  for  temporary  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  1  was  informed  by  the  postmaster  at  Boston  a  month 
ago  that  at  Revere  Beach  they  had  instances  where  people  wouM 
go  there,  place  their  money  in  tlie  postal  savings  window%  go  in  bath 
ing,  and  upon  coming  out  from  bathing  withdraw  their  money  fr»)iL 
the  postal  savings. 

Mr.  Meyer.  At  least  that  proves  that  they  regard  it  as  a  safe 
place. 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Absolutely  safe,  yes;  but  we  used  the  word  in  some 
of  our  advertisements  in  Boston — that  the  postal  savingrs  was  the 
safest  and  best  depository.  The  banks  all  complained  bitterly  antl 
asked  us  to  modify  the  word  "  safest,"  as  it  was  injuring  their 
business. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Did  they  offer  you  any  evidence  to  prove  that? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Well,  it  would  have  been  a  very  difficult  thing  to  fin'i 
evidence  to  disprove  it  in  Boston  at  the  present  time,  because  there  i> 
a  distrust,  whether  well  founded  or  not  I  am  not  in  position  to  say. 
of  all  savings  institutions,  due  to  the  fact  that  Ponzi  collapsed  in 
August  and  some  six  savings  banks  or  institutions  have  closed  their 
doors. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Wh&t  was  the  effect  of  that  on  the  postal  savings  tie- 
posits  in  Boston? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  The  effect  on  the  postal  savings  in  Boston,  following: 
Ponzi's  collapse,  was  probablj'  brought  about  to  a  certain  extent 
through  a  campaign  which  we  started  there  by  writing  letters  tn 
industries,  commercial  houses,  putting  up  placards  in  fratemii^ 
houses  of  foreigners,  and  distributing  circulars  in  foreign  colonies. 
Tliat  raised  the  deposits  in  Boston  around  $600,000  in  the  month  of 
September,  and  since  the  middle  of  August,  I  would  saj\  the  total 
increase  has  been  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars ;  but  that  ha- 
been  reflected  by  withdrawals  from  the  banks. 

Mr.  Meyer.  In  your  opinion  is  it  not  true  that  the  money  wouLi 
have  been  wtihdrawn  from  the  banks  anyway,  and  that  the  Po-tal 
Savings  System  has  received  money  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  hoarded,  on  account  of  the  same  conditions  that  caused  them  t" 
withdraw  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  A  majority  of  it  would  probably  have  been  wiili 
drawn  from  the  banks  anynow ;  yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  And  hoarded  ? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  So  you  served  a  useful  purpose  in  a  period  of  di- 
tress  by  restoring  to  circulation  coin  and  currency  that  in  any  event. 
w'ould  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  banks  in  a  period  of  general 
distress  ? 
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Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  think  that  if  you  raise  the  interest 
rate  very  materially,  or,  we  :will  say,  1  per  cent,  that  you  will  induce 
from  hoarding  or  from  hiding  places  more  tlian  $20,()(M),(K)0  to 
^•25,000,000. 

Mr.  ilEYER.  AVell,  that  is  only  an  opinion,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes;  it  is  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Upon  what  experience  do  j'ou  base  that  opinion  ?• 

Mr.  Kerlin.  I  base  that  opinion  upon  the  showing  which  we  have 
that  the  postal  savings  are  not  patronized  at  the  present  time  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  interest ;  they  are  patronized  now  entirely 
from  a  security  standpoint.  I  do  not  believe  tliat  there  would  be  that 
much  money  brought  out  of  hiding. 

Mr.  Meter.  Mr.  Kerlin,  I  think  that  is  a  very  debatable  point, 
and  I  doubt  very  much  if  anyone  of  us  is  competent  to  form  an 
(pinion  on  it.  It  might  interest  you  to  know,  for  instance,  that  a 
fl:entleman  whom  I  met  the  other  day,  having  noticed  merely  in  the 
newspapers  the  discussion  of  the  desirability  of  depositing  money,  or 
rather  of  not  carrying  such  large  amounts  on  his  person  or  keeping 
it  in  his  home,  released  $600  as  a  result  of  that.  Now,  it  does  not  take 
many  S600  to  make  a  great  deal  of  money,  stretched  out  over  this 
country.  I  think  I  gave  a  figure  of  $25(),(H)(),0O0  that  might  be  with- 
drawn from  personal  holding — I  do  not  mean  that  it  has  to  be 
hoarded  as  a  miser  hoards  his  money — and  I  think  that  is  a  very 
low  estimate.  Now,  you  think  $25,()(K),0(X)  would  be  more  nearly  the 
figure  i 

Mr.  Kerlix.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  do  not  believe  either  of  us  could  tell  until  we  knew 
what  was  going  to  happen.  The  mere  fact  that  people  would  become 
interested  in  the  Postal  Savings  System  on  a  larger  scale  if  they 
would  once  open  an  account,  and  would  find  less  occasion  to  hold 
their  money,  would  operate  to  increase  the  deposits  a  great  deal,  I 
believe.  I  had  a  letter  from  a  place  in  Maine,  where  they  had  no 
bank  at  all  and  where  there  is  no  postal-savings  facilities,  and  where 
the  amounts  carried  about  by  the  people  w^ere  reported  to  be  very  ex- 
traordinarily large  for  a  small  place.  I  think  that  undoubtedly 
some  of  that  kind  of  money  would  be  released. 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Do  you  not  believe,  Mr.  Meyer,  that  people  to-day 
are  carrying  more  money  on  their  persons  than  they  did,  say,  five 
years  ago? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Oh,  yes ;  I  do.  * 

Mr.  Kerlix.  Even  the  common  workman  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes;  but  many  of  them  are  in  places  where  there  are 
no  banks  at  all. 

Mr.  Kerlin.  The  man  in  the  middle  walks  of  life  and  the  rich  man, 
they  all  carry  more  money  in  their  pockets  to-day  than  ever  before. 

Mr,  Meyer.  Yes :  and  I  think  that  is  one  way  to  reduce  the  carry- 
ing  of  money  in  the  pocket,  because  there  are  places  where  postal- 
sanngs  facilities  would  be  very  convenient,  where  there  are  no  other 
savings  facilities  at  all.  Mr.  I^ulloway  calls  m}^  attention  to  the  fact 
that  money  orders  in  one  year,  drawn  to  the  order  of  the  bearer, 
amounted  to  $8,000,000  alone,  and  that  is  a  very  extraordinary  way 
to  invest  money. 

Mr.  Kerlin.  What  year  was  that  ? 

Mr.  FuLLow^AY.  1908. 
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Mr.  Kerlin.  That  was  before  the  advent  of  the  Postal  Savings 
System  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  The  Postal  Savings  System  has  not  advented  very 
much  yet,  Mr.  Kerlin.  We  want  to  make  it  advent.  The  condition 
that  you  called  attention  to  in  Boston  is  mentioned  in  President 
Roosevelt's  message  to  Congress  on  December  3,  1907,  just  after  the 
panic  of  1907,  in  which  he  commends  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  Congress  the  Postal  Savings  Bank  System  as  recommended  by 
the  Postmaster  General.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  "  the  primary  objei-t 
is  to  encourage  among  our  people  economy  and  thrift,  and  by  the  use 
of  postal  savings  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  husband  their 
resources,  particularly  those  who  have  not  the  facilities  at  hand  for 
depositing  their  money  in  savings  banks." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  Viewed,  however,  from  the  experience  of 
the  past  few  weeks,  it  is  evident  that  the  advantages  of  such  an  in- 
stitution are  still  more  far-reaching.  Timid  depositors  have  with- 
drawn their  savings  for  the  time  being  from  national  banks,  trust 
companies,  and  savings  banks;  individuals  have  hoarded  their  cash 
and  the  workmen  their  earnings,  all  of  which  money  has  been  with- 
held and  kept  in  hiding,  in  the  safe-deposit  box,  to  the  detriment  of 
prosperity.  Through  the  agency  of  the  postal-savings  bank  such 
money  would  be  restored  to  the  channels  of  trade,  to  the  mutual  bene- 
fit of  capital  and  labor."  In  other  words,  the  condition  which  im- 
pelled him  to  make  a  recommendation  which  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  svstem  repeats  itself  in  Boston  this  year? 

Mr.  l^ERLiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  A  wider  and  more  extensive  Postal  Savings  System 
would  serve  such  a  purpose  much  more  effectively  than  the  restrictevl 
institution  or  system  that  we  now  have,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  The  President,  in  that  letter  there,  stated  that  it  wa> 
"  temporarily  withdrawn." 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes ;  that  is,  withdrawn  from  any  depository  at  all. 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Of  course  that  has  an  effect  upon  those  savings  banks, 
to  temporarily  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  Meyer.  But  as  you  stated  yourself  the  money  would  be  with- 
drawn anyway  from  the  savings  banks  in  periods  oi  distress? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  It  would ;  but  it  would  find  its  way  back  again. 

Mr.  Meyer.  But  if  it  is  kept  in  hiding  for  several  months  it  i?  a 
very  serious  drain  on  the  currency  of  the  country;  whereas  if  it  i-^ 
restored  to  circulation  through  the  medium  of  a  well-developed  Pos- 
tal Savings  System  it  would  not  be  a  detriment? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  No;  but  I  venture  the  suggestion  that  if  the  deposi- 
tors in  savings  banks  in  Boston  had  not  become  apprehensive  of  th^* 
safety  of  their  money  and  withdrawn  it  from  those  banks  there 
would  not  have  been  six  banks  close  their  doors. 

Mr.  Meyer.  The  existence  of  the  Postal  Savings  System  did  n«i^ 
cause  their  apprehension,  however? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Not  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Meyer.  They  became  apprehensive  because  one  or  two  instit;i- 
tions  were  closed  ? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  And  because,  perhaps,  upon  inquiry,  they  thou<rhr 
their  apprehensions  were  warranted? 
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Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meter.  The  banking  department  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts closed  those  institutions,  not  on  account  of  the  apprehensions 
of  depositors,  but  on  account  of  the  conditions  of  those  banks;  is 
not  that  right? 
Mr.  Kerlin.  It  is. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Therefore,  how  has  the  Postal  Savings  System  any- 
thing to  do  with  it  except  that  it  serves  as  a  safe  place  to  keep  the 
money  of  those  depositors  who  determined  to  withdraw  it  because 
of  their  apprehension  of  the  safety  of  other  institutions? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Well,  probably  none;  but  the  money  has  come  out 
of  those  savings  banks. 
Mr.  Meyer.  Well,  it  would  have  come  out  anyway,  you  agree  ? 
Mr.  Kerlin.  I  agree  that  the  majority  of  it  would  have  come  out 
anyhow ;  yes.    There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Then,  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  more  to  the 
point,  is  there,  Mr.  Kerlin? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  you  are  encroaching  upon, 
if  you  are  not  entering,  the  domain  of  legitimate  private  enterprise 
when  you  go  too  far  with  the  Government  savings  bank. 

Mr.  Meyer,  Do  you  think  it  is  encroaching  on  anybody  to  offer 
people  who  are  worried  about  their  savings  a  place  where  they  can 
feel  perfectly  safe,  where  otherwise  they  would  simply  withdraw 
the  money  and  hoard  it? 
Mr.  Kerlin.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Well,  that  is  all  that  has  happened,  according  to 
vour  statement  and  mine,  so  that  there  is  no  encroachment  after  all. 
Nobody  is  urging  that  it  is  an  encroachment. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kerlin,  do  you  think  there  was  much  with- 
drawal from  the  postal  savings  funds  on  the  part  of  foreigners  to 
buy  Liberty  bonds  during  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes,  sir;  there  was;  that  was  reflected  in  the  with- 
drawal— we  have  statements  from  the  postmasters  showing  that.  I 
was  assistant  postmaster  at  Washington  at  that  time,  and  the  postal 
savings  came  under  my  supervision,  and  the  sale  of  Liberty  bonds 
was  conducted  under  my  supervision.  We  had  many  a  case  where  a 
foreigner  woul<J  withdraw  his  postal  savings  funds  and  invest  them 
in  Liberty  bonds. 

Mr.  Meyer.  That  is  a  good  thing,  of  course,  but  what  does  it 
prove  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  was  just  wondering  to  what  extent  that  existed. 
To  quite  an  extent,  was  it? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  We  could  not  say  to  what  extent  it  existed,  Mr.  Calder. 
The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  expression  of  opinion  from  for- 
eigners on  the  fact  that  the  sale  value  of  their  Liberty  bonds  has  gone 
down? 
Mr.  Kerlin.  No  ;  that  would  not,  naturally,  come  to  us. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  have  thrown 
them  on  the  market  when  they  have  found  they  have  depreciated  in 
value  ? 

Mr.  B^erlin.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  these  recent  months  tlie  for- 
eigner who  has  been  depositing  in  your  Postal  Savings  System,  and, 
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in  fact,  your  depositors  generally,  have  deposited  in  the  postal  sav- 
ings rather  than  buying  the  war  savings  stamps? 

Mr.  Kjerlin.  Yes.  1  may  say  this,  that  I  do  not  think  the  postal 
savings  is  patronized  by  exactlj  the  same  class  of  people  as  the  war 
savings.  I  think  the  war  savings  attract  a  little  dinerent  class  of 
investors.  The  postal  savings  get  more  from  the  laboring  people— 
the  wage  earners.v 

Mr.  Meyer.  Mr.  Fullaway,  you  left  the  department  in  Februarj*  i 

Mr.  Fullaway.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  You  were  in  close  contact  with  its  operation.  Let  me 
ask  you  how  much  do  you  estimate,  if  you  have  any  estimate  in  yoiir 
mind,  was  invested  in  Liberty  bonds  that  was  witharawn  from  postal 
savings  ? 

Mr.  Fullaway.  Withdrawn  from  postal  savings  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fullaway.  There  was  some,  but  after  the  intensive  drives 
were  over,  the  money  very  largely  came  back. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  see. 

Mr.  Fullaway.  I  think  I  stated  that  in  my  testimony  formerly. 

Mr.  Meyer.  The  published  reports  of  the  JPostmaster  General  only 
cover  operations  up  to  June  30,  1919.  Have  you  any  figures  since 
then,  Mr.  Kerlin  ? 

Mr.  Keri^in.  I  have  some  figures  since  then ;  yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  What  are  the  deposits  now? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  The  deposits  now  are  approximately  $169,000,000. 

Mr.  Meyer.  As  of  what  date  is  that? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  That  was  September  30. 

Mr.  Meyer.  And  have  you  any  record  of  the  profits  made  by  the 
department  from  the  operation  of  the  system  since  it  began? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  I  have,  up  to  June  30, 1919. 

Mr.  Meyer.  What  are  those  figures? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  The  total  profit  made  was  $4,057,000,  in  round  figures. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Is  that  net  profit,  after  deducting  losses  in  the  begin- 
ning? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Over  nine  years;  yes.; 

Mr.  Meyer,  What  were  the  total  gross  profits  before  deducting 
losses  or  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  I  will  have  to  make  a  computation  here.  It  was 
$3,300,000,  in  round  figures. 

Mr.  Meyer.  So  that  the  total  figures  of  the  profits  would  have  been 
in  the  neighborhood  of  seven  to  eight  million  aollars? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Oh,  no.     Did  I  say  $3,300,000! 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  ICerlin.  That  was  the  net  profit. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  thought  you  said  the  net  profit  was  over  $4,000,000? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes ;  but  the  losses  were  very  small.  The  years  ic 
which  losses  were  sustained  amounted  to  about  $700,000. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Then  the  gross  profit  was  $4,057,000,  and  the  losses 
about  $700,000,  and  the  net  profit  $3,300,000? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  What  was  the  net  profit  for  the  year  1919  ? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  The  net  profit  for  that  year  was  $1,616,000. 

Mr.  Meyer.  And  what  was  the  net  profit  for  the  year  1920,  ending 
June  30  ? 
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Mr.  Kerlin.  We  have  not  figured  that  up  yet. 

Mr.  Meyer.  You  have  not  figured  that  up  yet? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  No  ;  the  accounts  for  June  are  not  all  audited. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Have  you  an  estimate  of  that  ? 

ilr.  Kerlin.  No,  sir ;  I  have.  not. 

Mr.  Meyer.  What  other  figures  have  you  brought  with  you  that 
you  think  would  be  interesting  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Kerlin  1 

Mr.  Kerlin.  I  might  make  one  further  statement  on  that  net 
profits.  That  does  not  include  any  expense  on  the  part  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  in  auditing  Postal  Savings  accounts. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Any  expense  in  what? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  On  the  paii;  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  auditing 
the  postal  savings  accounts. 

Mr.  Meyer.  That  thev  have  to  do  anyway  ? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes.  That  is  estimated  to  be  around  $75,000  to 
$100,000. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Now,  what  other  figures  have  you  brought  with  you 
that  you  think  would  be  interesting  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  I  have  here  a  statement  of  comparative  deposit's,  with- 
drawals, and  balances  by  years,  from  the  beginning  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Are  you  prepared  to  leave  those  with  us  as  exhibits? 

Mr.  E^ERLiN.  I  will  be  glad  to  leave  with  you  or  to  furnish  you  with 
anvthing  that  you  may  request. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Well,  I  thmk  some  of  these  reports  that  you  have 
would  be  interesting  for  the  record.  You  prepared  these  to  leave 
with  the  committee,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  No;  I  just  prepared  this  as  a  matter  of  reference. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Well,  could  you  leave  these  here,  so  that  we  might 
have  for  the  record  such  items  as  may  seem  of  interest  to  the  com- 
mittee and  pertinent  to  this  inquiry  ? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes.  There  are  one  or  two  memorandums  here  that  I 
would  like  to  withdraw,  because  I  do  not  think  they  are  of  any 
value  to  you. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  will  take  very  good  care  of  these,  and  return  them 
to  you. 

ilr.  Kjsrlin.  I  will  detach  some  of  these,  and  let  you  have  the  rest 
of  them. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Now,  there  was  an  item  in  the  annual  report  for 
last  year  which  might  be  misconstrued,  and  that  is  the  listing  of 
ofiices  by  States,  transacting  postal  savings  business.  According  to 
the  report,  there  are  no  ofiices  at  which  no  business  was  transacted ; 
but  that  report — and  I  think  Mr.  FuUaway  will  bear  me  out — ^the 
offices  at  which  no  business  was  transacted  were  eliminated  by  the 
Government  print. 

Mr.  FxjixAWAY.  No ;  it  was  eliminated  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Keene, 
the  director. 

Mr.  Kerlin.  1  asked  Mr.  Keene,  and  he  said  he  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  it.  Anyhow,  it  was  eliminated  from  the  report.  There 
were  on  that  date  706  offices  at  which  no  business  was  shown. 

Mr.  FtJLLAWAY.  He  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  include  that 
in  the  voluminous  reports. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Well,  that  is  not  a  very  essential  point. 
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Mr.  Kkrltn.  No;  but  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  might 
some  conclusions  on  that  report,  and  I  did  not  want  to  mislead  jou. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  see.  AVhat  other  information  have  you  brought. 
Mr.  Kerlin,  that  j'ou  think  would  be  pertinent  to  the  inquiry  that 
the  committee  is  conducting? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  I  have  some  figures  here  showing  the  additional 
amount  that  would  have  been  paid  to  depositors,  if  the  interest  Lad 
been  paid  quarterly  last  year. 

Mr.  Meter.  That  would  be  very  interesting  indeed. 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Approximately  29  per  cent  increase  in  interest. 

Mr.  Meyer.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  disbursements  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  would  have  been  increased  29  per  centf 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  that  the  depositors  would  have  receive! 
29  per  cent  more  interest  than  they  have  received  ? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  If  it  were  paid  quarterly. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  much  money  would  that  be — the  total  figure? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  That  would  be  an  increase  of  $675,000,  or  a  total  in- 
terest of  $2,971,000. 

The  Chairman.  Since  the  organization? 

Mr.  Meyer.  No,  for  one  year,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kerlin.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1919. 

Mr.  Miller.  So  that  the  depositors  lost  $600,000  by  withdrawing 
their  money  before  the  end  of  a  year,  over  and  above  what  they 
would  have  received  had  they  been  paid  quarterly  at  2  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  What  was  the  revenue  received  bv  the  Postal  Savings 
System  in  1919? 

Mr.  MiixER.  May  I  add  to  that,  and  yet  in  that  year  you  say  the 
Postal  Savings  System  showed  a  profit  of  $1,600,000,  was  it? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Just  put  those  remarks  together. 

The  Chairman.  Just  pardon  me,  before  you  depart  from  that. 
The  interest  you  received  from  the  banks  in  which  you  deposited 
these  funds — is  that  estimated  or  figured  on  a  daily  balance? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  On  the  daily  balance ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  Government's  interest  is  figured  on 
daily  balance  in  the  interest  that  they  obtain,  but  in  the  interest  that 
they  give  it  is  figured  on  a  yearly  balance  ? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  The  minimum  yearly  balance  ? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes ;  only  what  remains  in  a  full  year. 

Mr.  FtJLLAWAY.  And  on  the  average  daily  balances  in  the  banks  and 
compounded. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Compounded  how  often,  Mr.  FuUaway? 

Mr.  FuLij^WAY.  Every  six  months. 

The  Chairman.  While  the  interest  credited  to  deposits  by  the 
Postal  Savings  System  is  not  compounded  ? 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Meyer.  It  is  not  even  credited  to  the  account  at  the  end  of  the 
year  unless  he  withdraws  it  and  redeposits  it  ? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Whereas  in  a  savings  bank,  if  you  have  your  money 
there  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  interest  for  that  year  is  crediteil  t" 
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jour  account  automatically.    What  was  the  revenue  in  the  year  1919 
from  interest  on  deposits? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  The  bank  interest? 

Mr.  Meter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerlin.  In  1919  it  was  $3,500,000. 

Mr.  Meyer.  $3,500,000  ? 

Mr.  Kerun.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meter.  And  the  investment  interest? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Bond  investment  interest,  $808,839. 

Mr.  Meter.  And  the  total  interest  $4,308,000? 

Mr.  Kermn.  Well,  $4,319,000,  rather. 

Mr.  Meyer.  And  interest  disbursed,  or  interest  paid  to  depositors? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Was  $2,296,000. 

Mr.  Meter.  Leaving  a  profit  of  $2,023,000  ? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  My  figures  show  $2,022,000.  You  are  approximately 
right. 

Mr.  Meyer,  For  the  year  1919? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes. 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  From  that,  of  course,  was  deducted  the  expense  of 
administration  ? 

Mr.  Kerun.  Yes. 

Mr.  FuLLAWAY.  Which  brought  it  down  to  the  profit  you  showed 
previously  ? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  How  much  was  the  expense  of  administration  charged 
to  the  account  of  the  Postal  Savings  System? 

Mr,  Kerlin.  The  total  expenses  of  the  Post  Office  Department  were 
$112,000,  and  for  the  Postal  Service,  $293,000,  making  a  grand  total 
of  $406,CK)0.  We  have  an  expense  in  the  department  which  is  segre- 
gated from  the  expense  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Then,  the  department  service  had  $112,000  of  expense? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  And  the  field  service  $293,000,  expense  ? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  A  total  of  $406,000? 

Mr.  Kjerlin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Which  you  deducted  from  $2,022,000  ? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer,  Which  gives  $1,616,000  net? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Is  there  anything  that  you  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Kerlin, 
Senator  ? 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Is  there  anything  further,  Mr.  Miller? 

Mr.  Miller.  No. 

Mr.  Meyer.  With  your  permission.  Senator,  I  will  add  to  the 
record  any  of  the  exhibits  which  Mr.  Kerlin  may  leave. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Those  are  very  interesting  figures.  Have  you  any 
other  exhibits  of  operation  that  you  think  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  I  have  here  a  table  of  the  savings  banks  in  foreign 
countries — the  latest  available  figures. 
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Mr.  Meyer.  Very  well ;  I  will  see  if  that  is  a  matter  of  interest  to 
the  committee.  We  have  to  build  our  institutions  for  American  pur- 
poses, and  for  American  methods,  and,  while  those  are  interesting^ 
academically,  thev  would  not  directly  influence  the  question.  Have 
you  those  figures  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  s 

Mr.  Kerlix.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Well,  we  have  those  same  figures  already — from  tlie 
statistical  abstract? 

Mr.  Kerltn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  have  already  submitted  the  interesting  part  of  tho^- 
figures  to  the  committee.  Do  you  think  the  present  certificate  of  the 
Postal  Savings  System  is  a  practical  and  easy  method  of  handling  th.' 
business? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  I  do. 

Mr.  Meyer.  How  would  you  feel  on  the  question  as  to  whether  oi 
not  a  passbook,  such  as  tlie  ordinary  savings  bank  uses;  would  be 
suited  to  the  Government's  requirements  in  comparison  with  the  pre>- 
ent  certificate  ? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  A  pass  book  would  be  a  very  expensive  method  of 
handling  the  service. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Do  you  think  the  present  method  is  economical  ami 
easily  understood  and  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  I  do. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  with  it? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Not  during  my  term  as  Director  of  Postal  Savings: 
there  has  been  no  difficulty  with  it. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Would  you  expect  that  if  the  system  were  expandel 
there  would  be  any  difficulties  which  are  not  now  apparent  ? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  No,  sir.  Let  me  say,  Mr.  Meyer,  that  the  Postmaster 
General  of  Japan  was  in  the  office  about  a  month  ago,  and  he  aske^j 
to  see  the  headquarters  force.  We  showed  him  our  force.  He  sai'l 
that  was  not  what  he  wanted  to  see ;  that  he  wanted  to  see  the  f onv 
that  did  the  work  for  the  entire  service.  After  talking  with  him  for 
some  time  I  convinced  him  that  was  all  we  had.  He  then  informe*! 
me  that  they  had  the  pass-book  system  in  Japan,  and  that  they  hu'l 
2,700  employees  in  their  headquarters  off.ce. 

Mr.  Meyer.  That  is  very  interesting  testimony,  Mr.  Kerlin. 

Mr.  Kerlin.  And  in  England  I  have  heard  that  they  have  4,'»*'' 
clerks  in  their  headquarters  office. 

Mr.  Meyer.  On  postal  savings  alone  ? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes ;  and  thousands  of  ledgers. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  merely  asked  you  that  because  it  has  been  suggeste<l 
Personally  I  quite  agree  that  the  present  method  is  satisfactory  to  the 
depositor  and  economical  and  efficient  for  the  administration  of  tlu* 
system.  Would  you  anticipate  any  difficulties  in  an  enlarged  system 
which  are  now  nonexistent  in  the  smaller  system? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  I  would  not.  I  believe  tliat  the  same  force  of  em- 
ployees could  handle  probably  a  service  half  again  as  large  as  at 
present. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Well,  of  course,  with  a  largely  expanded  system  it 
might  conceivably  require  additional  clerical  help.  That,  oi  course. 
is  perfectly  natural. 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Oh,  yes;  but  it  would  not  be  in  proportion  to  x\\^ 
existing  force  and  the  amount  of  service  performed. 
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Mr.  Meyek.  In  other  words,  the  existing  force  is  economical  in 
administration,  but  with  an  enlarged  system  the  cost  of  operation 
would  be  even  less,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  money  on  deposit 
than  at  present? 

Mr.  IvEKLiN.  Yes. 

Mr  Meyer.  So  that  even  the  present  small  operating  cost  would 
be  reduced  in  a  larger  system?    Of  course,  that  follows  precedent. 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes.  Tcou  understand,  Mr.  Meyer,  that  we  can  not 
change  those  interest  rates? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Oh,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Or  the  method  of  paying*  interest? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Oh,  yes;  absolutely. 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Unless  there  is  some  legislative  enactment  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes.    That  is  what  we  want  to  give  the  department. 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes;  and  any  pi^ofit  accruing  to  the  Postal  Savings 
Service  has  been  through  the  operation  of  the  law,  and  the  for- 
feiture on  the  part  of  depositors  has  not  been 

Air.  Meyer  (interposing).  Due  to  any  malevolence? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Has  not  been  due  to  any  malevolence,  or  any  design- 
ing reflations  issued  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  think  that,  standing  as  "  regulations,"  it  is  unfortu- 
nate, because  regulations  are  supposed  to  be  rules  established  by  the 
department,  with  the  authority  over  the  department.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  would  have  been  a  little  clearer  if  it  had  been  merely  stand- 
ing there  as  an  interpretation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Kerlin.  It  would  be  clearer,  Mr.  Meyer,  if  the  word  "  law  " 
were  used  instead  of  "  regulation." 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes,  exactly ;  but  I  think  that  point  is  perfectly  under- 
stood and  well  established,  and  simply  makes  a  case  of  the  law  neces- 
sary to  permit  the  change  in  the  method  of  paying  interest. 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Mr.  Burleson's  letter  made  that  perfectly  clear. 

Mr.  Kerijn.  Now,  were  there  any  points  in  Mr.  Hoover's  statement 
that  Mr.  Burleson  did  not  make  clear  ? 

^Ir.  Meyer.  Have  you  Mr.  Burleson's  statement  there  ? 

Mr.  Kerlin.  Yes.    [Handing  a  paper  to  Mr.  Meyer.] 

Mr.  Meyer.  Of  course,  Mr.  Burleson's  letter  did  not  cover  all  of 
Mr.  Hoover's  points,  nor  did  it  particidarly  cover  his  representation. 
so  far  as  the  letter  did  deal  with  Mr.  Hoover's  testimony 

Mr.  Kerlin  (interposing).  In  what  respect  is  that,  Mr.  Meyer? 
Because  I  would  like  to  elucidate  on  any  points  that  are  not  clear. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Well,  Mr.  Burleson  starts  in  with  the  statement  that 
Mr.  Hoover's  testimony  appeared  to  belittle  the  activities  of  the  pres- 
ent administration.  There  was  nothing  in  Mr.  Hoover's  testimony  to 
warrant  that  statement.  There  was  a  headline  in  one  of  the  papers 
that  may  have  given  Mr.  Burleson  that  opinion,  but  it  was  not  in 
Mr.  Hoover's  testimony.  Mr.  Burleson's  letter  establishes  the  fact 
that  2  per  cent  can  not  be  paid  for  deposits  of  less  than  a  year,  or 
for  fractions  of  a  year,  under  the  present  law.  Mr.  Hoover  did  not 
criticize  the  conditions  on  that  point  as  a  matter  of  administration ; 
he  criticized  it  as  a  matter  of  fact — whether  it  originated  in  the 
law  or  in  the  regulations,  not  within  the  power  of  the  administration 
was  not  touched  upon  by  him. 
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Mr.  Kerlin.  But,  standing  alone,  it  rather  created  the  impression 
that  the  profiteering  was  premeditated  on  the  part  of  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

Mr.  Meyer.  If  it  appeared  that  way  in  the  press,  it  did  not  appear 
that  way  in  the  testimony.  He  criticized  a  condition  of  affairs  and 
a  state  of  facts,  but  that  is  all.  Of  course,  Mr.  Burleson  says  that 
Mr.  Hoover's  charge  of  profiteering  is  groundless ;  but  that  simply 
involves  an  interpretation  of  the  word  "  profiteering." 

The  fact  that  the  Government  is  making  $1,600,000  a  year  net  out 
of  the  system,  which  only  allows  interest  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent  and 
which  only  gets  2^  per  cent  on  its  deposits,  seems  to  justifv  the  atti- 
tude that  the  Government  is  making  an  undue  profit  out  of  it.  Now. 
whether  you  call  that  "  profiteering  "  or  something  else  is  merely  a 
matter  of  terms.  I  think  if  Mr.  Hoover  had  criticized  anything  in 
the  administration  end  of  it  he  might  have  criticized  the  fact  that 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  law,  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion, out  that  there  has  been  no  recommendation,  so  far  as  I  laiow 
or  so  far  as  has  appeared,  to  change  the  law  on  that  point.  It  is 
true  that  the  law,  as  passed  in  1910,  made  the  conditions  which  now 
govern  the  regulation  of  the  system,  but  experience  since  1910  has 
certainly  shown  the  unfairness  of  the  law  and  the  regulations  which 
are  based  upon  it,  and  it  might  seem  reasonable  to  have  expected 
an  amendment  of  the  law  on  that  point. 

.Mr.  Kerlin.  Well,  the  Postmaster  General  states  in  that  letter 
that  he  would  have  probably  recommended  an  amendment  of  the  lav 
on  the  rate  of  interest  last  year,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  they 
did  not  care  to  obscure  or  reflect  upon  the  flotation  of  Government 
securities,  especially  the  war-savings  stamps,  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Meter.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  neither  Mr.  Hoover 
nor  any  of  us  are  as  much  interested  in  the  past  as  we  are  in  the 
future.  What  we  want  to  do — and  I  am  sure  that  you  and  the  admin- 
istration agree  it  should  be  done — is  to  make  out  of  the  Postal  Sav- 
ings System  the  most  useful  and  helpful  kind  of  an  organization  thai 
we  can.  We  are  all  agreed  that  there  are  radical  deficiencies  in  the  ex- 
isting law,  and  the  regulations  based  upon  that  law,  and  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  to  remedy  tho==e 
defects  in  the  existing  law.  You  have  agreed  substantially  on  the 
recommendations  that  I  made.  You  disagree  on  the  amount  of  money 
that  might  be  obtained  on  deposit — I  niean,  from  coin  and  currency 
being  carried  by  people  or  being  hoarded.  That  is,  however,  a  matter 
of  opinion,  and  a  system  with  miproved  regulations  and  an  amended 
law  would  soon  prove  whether  the  deposits  would  be  forthcoming,  or 
whether  they  would  not.  You  feel  that  an  active  program  should  be 
undertaken  to  obtain  deposits  from  people,  without  competing  with 
the  banks — especially  in  places  where  there  are  no  banks.  I  was  just 
going  to  say  that  we  all  agree  on  that.  No  one  can  tell,  with  accuracy, 
what  will  develop. 

Now,  there  is  one  point  on  which  I  would  like  to  have  your  opiii- 
ion,  and  that  is  whether  or  not  it  is  advisable  for  the  Government 
to  concentrate  in  its  savings  activities — whether  viewed  from  th»; 
investor's  point  of  view  or  the  Government's — on  one  form  of  sav- 
ing, so  far  as  thrift  is  concerned  ?  In  other  words,  is  it  not  inadvisable 
to  conduct  war-savings  certificate  sales  at  the  same  time  that  postal- 
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sayings  deposits  are  being  taken,  provided  the  postal  deposit  rate  of 
interest  were  brought  to  a  reasonable  level,  and  the  regulations 
amended  in  a  way  to  make  them  practical  and  fair? 

Jlr.  E^ERLiN.  That  is  what  I  started  to  say  just  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  Meter.  I  see. 

Mr.  Kerlin.  That  it  does  not  seem  economical  to  sell  war-savings 
stamps  and  postal  savings  over  the  same  window,  one  in  competition 
with  the  other. 

Mr.  Meter.  Of  course,  you  would  not  say  that  when  the  war-sav- 
ings stamps  are  paying  4  per  cent,  and  the  postal  savings  2 ;  but  if 
the  postal-savings  interest  were  increased  it  would  become  unwise  to 
continue  war-savings  certificates.  Now,  as  between  the  two  forms, 
which  do  you  think  is  the  more  appropriate  method  of  enlisting  the 
thrift  activities  of  the  people  of  small  means? 

Mr.  Kerun.  The  figures  which  I  gave  a  few  moments  ago  will 
answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Meter.  I  think  they  do ;  but  I  just  wanted  to  point  your  view 
on  that. 

Is  there  anything  further  that  you  think  of  that  you  would  care  to 
say  to  the  committee  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Kbrijn.  No  ;  I  think  there  is  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Meter.  We  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Kermn.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

.  (Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
in  the  City  Hall,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.) 
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SATTTBDAY,  NOVEMBEB  6,  1920. 

United  States  Senate, 
Special  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Production, 

New  York  City, 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  in 
the  conference  room,  Engineering  Societies  Building,  29  West  Thirty- 
ninth  Street,  Senator  William  M.  Calder,  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Calder  (chairman);  also  Franklin  T.  Miller, 
assistant  to  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  DANIEL  B.  WENTZ,  PBESIDENT,  NATIONAL 

COAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  I  wrote  you  a  letter  on  October  24, 1920, 
which  vou  have  not  answered. 

Col.  'Wentz.  I  explained  to  Mr.  Miller,  Senator,  that  I  was  trying 
to  get  some  data  on  which  to  answer  some  of  the  technical  (questions, 
and  I  am  now  prepared  to  answer  that  letter;  and  I  will,  if  you  so 
desire,  or  I  can  testify  at  this  time  in  reply  to  the  questions  which  you 
isked  in  that  letter. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  testify,  if  it  is 
convenient  to  you,  in  reply  to  the  questions  I  asked. 

Col.  Wentz.  I  have  not  refrained  from  answering  because  of  any 
lisinclination  to  answer,  but  I  wished  to  gather  the  data. 

The  Chairman.  I  rather  assumed  that  was  so.  I  know  there  was 
jorae  information  asked  you  that  you  could  not  answer  offhand  with- 
out getting  that  data. 

Col.  Wentz.  Should  I  answer  the  questions  paragraph  by  para- 
^aph  ?    I  will  do  it  as  you  please. 

The  Chairman.  Yes*  The  first  question  is  this :  In  your  testimony 
►efore  the  Senate  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Production  on 
iiugust  12  you  gave  the  coal  shipments  in  the  eastern  territory  for 
he  first  six  months  of  the  current  year  in  millions  of  tons,  as  follows : 
anuary,  27,000,000  tons ;  Februarv,  24,000,000  tons ;  March,  27,000,- 
00  tons;  April,  22,000,000  tons;  May,  23,000,000  tons;  June,  27,000,- 
00  tons.  Will  you  kindly  give  tlie  committee  the  corresponding 
gures  for  July,  August,  and  September,  and  an  estimate  for  Octo- 
er?  If  I  remember  correctly,  you  stated  that  the  shipments  must 
verage  29,000,000  to  80,000,000  tons  per  month  to  make  up  a  short- 
ere  of  20.000,000  in  the  eastern  territory  before  the  beginning  of  the 
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calendar  vear,  and  that  the  average  monthly  shipments  in  the  years 
1918  and' 1919  had  been  as  high  as  28,000,000  tons.  Now,  may  we 
have  an  answer  to  that  ? 

Col.  Wentz.  The  Geological  Survey  supplies  the  following  in- 
formation for  production  of  bituminous  coal  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  eastern  Kentucky : 

July,  twenty-eight  millions — may  I  give  round  figures  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Col.  Wentz.  Twenty-eight  millions:  August,  thirty-one  millions; 
September,  thirty  millions;  October,  thirty-one  millions.  I  find  a 
note  that  the  October  figure  is  subject  to  revision;  it  jnay  be  a  few 
hundred  thousand  tons  out  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  The  figures  you  have  given  were  higher  than 
in  the  same  months  for  the  calendar  years  1918  and  1919,  I  believe  ? 

Col.  Wentz.  I  can  give  you  those  figures  as  per  the  Geological 
Survey. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead,  please. 

Col.  Wentz.  Taking  the  year  1918,  July,  33,000,000  tons;  August, 
33,000,000  tons;  September,  31,000,000  tons;  October,  31,000,000 
tons.  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  produc- 
tion of  the  bituminous  coal  in  the  month  of  October,  1920,  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  in  October,  1918,  although  in  1918,  be- 
cause of  the  war  demands,  a  tremendous  effort  by  means  of  propa- 
ganda and  speeches  was  being  made  to  induce  the  miners  to  mine 
all  of  the  coal  each  miner  could  dig,  and  yet  the  tonnage  at  this 
time  is  substantially  the  same  for  the  year  1919;  the  July  tonnage 
was  28,000,000,  the  same  as  the  current  year ;  the  August  tonnage  was 
28,000,000,  less  than  the  current  vear:  the  September  tonnage  was 
30,181,000,  as  compared  to  30,200,000  for  1920;  and  the  October  ton- 
nage was  33,200,000  tons. 

It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  great  strike  of  the  bitu- 
minous coal  miners  throughuot  the  United  States  was  present  as  of 
November,  1919,  and  every  effort  was  being  made  by  the  Director 
General  of  Railroads  to  accumulate  the  coal,  so  as  to  provide  fuel  for 
the  operation  of  the  railroads  in  the  United  States. 

All  available  coal  cars  were  loaded,  and  as  is  customary  before  a 
threatened  suspension  of  mining,  miners  always  produce  the  maxi- 
mum tonnage  of  coal ;  that  is  true  in  connection  with  all  wage  read- 
justments where  a  suspension  of  mining  is  threatened.  That  month 
before  wage  contracts  expire  always  shows  an  unusual  large  produc- 
tion of  coal. 

Mr.  Miller.  May  I  ask  Col.  Wentz  a  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  average  production  in  the  United  States  from 
January  to  June  of  1919  is  given  by  Mr.  Williams,  vice  president  of 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  as  38,000,000  tons.  The  average  production 
for  the  same  period  in  1920  is  42,000,000  tons.  It  appears,  if  those 
figures  are  right,  that  they  were  4,300,000  tons  a  month  ahead  of 
last  year. 

Col.  Wentz.  May  I  give  you  the  totals  for  the  first  nine  months — 
the  totals  as  reported  by  the  Geological  Survey? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  first  I  want  to  arrive  at  is  just  that  figure.  I 
want  to  have  it  on  the  record  for  the  nine  months — that  is,  the  entire 
country. 
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Col.  Wentz.  I  am  quoting  1918  as  well. 

Mr.  MiuLER.  Yes ;  for  the  entire  country. 

Col.  Wentz.  The  total  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  calendar 
year  1918,  as  reported  by  the  Geological  Survey,  was  495,000,000 
tons :  for  the  fii*st  nine  months  of  1919,  402,000,000  tons ;  and  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1920,  448,000,000  tons.  ' 

In  connection  with  those  figures,  however,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  during  the  months  of  January,  February,  March,  and  April, 
1919,  there  was  a  general  curtailment  of  business  throughout  the 
United  States,  which  was  reflected  in  an  abnormal  small  production 
of  bituminous  coal  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  calendar  year 
1D19.  If  you  wish  me  to,  I  will  give  you  the  production  for  Janu- 
ary, February,  March,  and  April,  1918,  and  tlie  corresponding  pro- 
<liictions  for  those  months  in  the  years  1919  and  1920. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary. 

Col.  Wextz.  It  reflects,  however,  what  you  have  in  mind,  I 
think. 

Mr.  Miller.  Verv  well ;  put  it  in. 

(  ol.  Wextz.  Januarv,  1918,  42,000,000  tons;  February,  44.000,000 
tons ;  March,  48,000,000  tons ;  April,  46,000,000  tons. 

January,  1919,  41,000.000  tons;  February,  31,000,000  tons;  March, 
33.000,000  tons ;  April,  32,000,000  tons. 

Januarv,  1920,  48,000.000  tons :  February,  40,000,000  tons ;  March, 
46.000,000  tons;  April,  38,000,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  You  felt  at  the  time  of  your  testimony  that, 
"  with  production  of  normal  requirements,  you  are  going  to  see  prices 
resume  normal  level  and  a  good  many  of  the  evils  which  exist  to-day 
in  connection  with  the  coal  industry  are  going  to  disappear,"  and 
that,  "  if  the  commission  continues  Order  No.  9  until  November 
Xew  England  and  the  Northwest  and  the  rest  of  this  territory  will 
\ye  taken  care  of  and  conditions  normal," 

You  also  felt  that  Orders  10  and  11  would  bring  about  a  buyers' 
market  in  the  Northeast  and  Northwest  and  j^ou  said  you  would  be 
"flad  to  advise  the  committee  from  time  to  time  as  to  whether  your 
expectations  were  realized.  Prewar  prices  on  bituminous  coal  were 
alluded  to  in  your  testimony  as  varying  from  $2  to  $3.50;  the  con- 
tracts made  in  April  and  May,  1920,  as  between  $2.75  and  $4.50; 
the  present  cost  of  producing  and  loading  Virginia  coal  as  between 
^2.50  and  $4;  the  present  fair  profit  on  a  ton  of  coal  as  50  cents, 
while  20  vears  ago  you  had  sold  coal  as  low  as  50  cents  a  ton  and  at 
profit.  T^ill  you  kindly  furnish  the  committee  with  the  fluctuations 
in  spot  mine  prices  for  lake  and  tidewater  delivery  during  the  past 
two  months? 

Col.  Wentz.  May  I  say.  Senator,  that  while  I  testified  the  present 
fair  profit  on  a  ton  of  bituminous  coal  mined  in  Vrginia,  is  50  cents 
a  ton,  my  testimony  should  obviously  have  read  50  cents  a  ton  up,  or 
.)0  cents  a  ton  and  higher. 

The  reason  for  that  is  that  many  of  us  in  prewar  days  organized 
small  companies  with  enough  paid-in  capital  to  make  a  start,  and  the 
business,  both  in  development  and  in  working  capital,  was  expanded, 
from  putting  the  profits  back  into  the  business. 

1  know  of  a  number  of  companies  which  probably  have  investments 
as  a  result  of  putting  profits  back  into  the  business  four  to  five  times 
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what  the  original  contribution  amounted  to  by  the  stockholders,  cot- 
ering  a  period  of  20  years  or  longer. 

Under  the  present  methods  ot  assessing  the  income  taxes,  a  com- 
pany organized  on  what  we  used  to  think  was  good  old-fashioned 
conservative  lines,  putting  profits  back  in  the  business,  would  be 
taxed  so  heavily  as  a  result  of  the  small  amount  of  invested  capital 
as  of  1913,  that  more  than  50  cents  a  ton  profit  would  in  some  in- 
stances be  absorbed  in  income  and  excess  profit  taxes,  so  that  if  the 
shareholders  were  to  receive  any  benefit  from  their  business,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  show  a  larger  profit  than  50  cents  a  ton  in  the  State 
of  Virginia,  varying  with,  the  methods  in  which  the  companies  ^ere 
capitalized. 

Answering  your  question  more  in  detail,  last  week  lake  coal  was 
selling  on  a  basis  of  $5.25  at  the  mines,  for  good  grades  of  bituminous 
coal. 

The  Chairman.  Spot  price? 

Col  Wentz.  That  is  the  lake  price,  which  would  be  the  spot  price; 
no  contract  price. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  a  ^ood  deal  of  that  lake  coal  Contracted 
for  at  contract  price  in  the  spring? 

Col.  Wentz.  No.  I  think  the  prices  at  which  lake  coal  was  gen- 
erally contracted — may  I  be  prompted  by  Mr.  Walsh? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Col.  Wentz.  At  from  $3.75  to  $5  a  net  ton  at  the  mines,  spot  mar- 
ket price  generally. 

The  Chairman.  Pardon  me,  is  lake  coal  any  better  grade  than  any 
ojher  coal  ? 

Col.  Wentz.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  same  kind  as  comes  here? 

Col.  Wentz.  Yes,  sir;  substantially.  The  present  spot  prices  fnr 
the  very  best  grades  of  gas  coal,  on  'November  1,  were  sutetantially 
$7  per  net  ton  at  the  mines.  Steam  coal  for  spot  sales  was  selling  st 
from  $1  to  $2  a  ton  less  at  the  mine. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  ? 

Col.  Wentz.  At  from  $1  to  $2  a  ton  less  at  the  mines.  In  oth^r 
words,  steam  coals  of  the  best  grades  were  selling  at  from  $5  to  ^ 
a  ton  at  the  mines  on  the  1st  of  November  for  spot  sales  for  imme- 
diate shipment. 

With  regard  to  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 

Mr.  Miller.  Just  a  moment.  How  high  have  you  known  them  t 
fluctuate,  for  lake  coal  and  for  tidewater  coal  ?  You  are  giving  tb 
minimum  prices  of  November? 

Col.  Wentz.  I  am  giving  the  prices  prevailing  November  1. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  would  that  prevail  September  1,  for  instanced 

Col.  Wentz.  Mr.  Miller,  two  months  ago,  approximately  t^ 
months  ago,  when  the  lake  order  was  made  effective,  the  hijrh*^ 
price  at  which  I  heard  lake  coal  selling  for  was  $9  a  ton  at  the  miir. 
and  that  was  as  a  result  of  competitive  bidding  from  Canada. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  tide-water  coal  on  September  1  ? 

Col.  Wentz.  It  sold  at  varying  prices.  I  have  heard  of  its  W:  : 
offered  as  high  as  $16  and  $17  a  ton  f.  o.  b.  tidewater.  Howe^*'" 
that  was  not  the  average  market  price,  as  I  know  of  many  exp  r^ 
contracts  in  effect  at  that  time  at  prices  varying  from  $5  to  $6  a  t' 
at  the  mine,  and  within  the  past  30  days  I  have  known  of  export  o  A' 
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for  shipment  to  Europe,  on  contracts  covering  12  months,  being  of- 
fered at  $6.50  at  the  mines. 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Wentz,  with  that  condition  prevailing,  where 
a  man  might  get  $6.50  for  spot  coal  at  the  mines,  why  should  they 
not  get  the  same  price  for  spot  coal  delievered  in  the  country  ? 

Col.  Wentz.  That  wrfs  a  contract  price.  Senator,  I  spoke  of,  at 
from  $6  to  $6.60. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that.  If  a  coal  operator  can  get  business 
at  $6.50  for  the  foreign  trade,  does  that  not  fix  the  price  for  the  home 
trade? 

Col.  Wentz.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  why  not? 

Col.  Wentz.  Because  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  the  total 
bituminous  coal  production  of  the  United  States  is  sold  for  foreign 
trade.  A  comparatively  few  producers  of  bituminous  coal  are  in  the 
foreign  business.  For  instance,  I  have  just  testified  that  the  produc- 
tion m  the  Appalachian  territory,  covering  the  cities  I  mentioned, 
was  30,000,000  tons  for  August ;  30,000,000  tons  for  September ;  and 
31,000,000  tons  for  October,  whereas  the  shipments  of  export  coal, 
which  comes  necessarily  from  that  same  territory,  for  the  month  of 
July,  was  2,000,000  tons;  for  the  month  of  August  was  2,300,000 
tons ;  for  the  month  of  September,  2,300,000  tons ;  and  for  the  month 
of  October,  2,200,000  tons,  which  included  shipments  to  Europe, 
South  America,  Panama  Canal,  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico.  These  figures 
were  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  question  read  to  you  a  moment  ago,  we  were 
referring  to  the  effect  of  priority  orders  9,  10,  and  11.  Will  you 
answer  that  part  of  the  inquiry,  please?  , 

Col.  Wentz.  Within  six  weeks  after  priority  order  No.  11,  gen- 
erally known  as  the  New  England  order,  was  made  effective,  it  was 
no  longer  found  to  be  necessary ;  sufficient  bituminous  coal  was  flow- 
ing to  New  England  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  to  take  care 
)f  New  England  requirements,  and  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
xiaintain  the  Interstate  Commerce  Order  No.  11.  That  order  was 
>nlv  effective  about  six  weeks. 

{service  Order  No.  10,  or  the  lake  order,  was  withdrawn  about  10 
lays  ago,  as  it  was  no  longer  necessary.  A  number  of  the  railroads 
rrom  the  Northwest  contracted  for  a  large  part  of  their  fuel  coal  re- 
juirements,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  move  all-rail  to  them,  and 
therefore  the  tonnage  of  coal  it  was  necessary  to  take  up  the  Lakes 
vas  substantially  reduced. 

The  dumping  has  fallen  from  ^bout  4,000  cars  a  day  to  approxi- 
nately  2,500  cars  a  day ;  2,500  cars  a  day  moving  under  the  normal 
ourse  of  business,  without  any  assistance  from  flie  Interstate  Com- 
aerce  Commission's  orders. 

To-day  there  are  no  priority  orders  in  effect  with  the  exception  of 
he  order  for  assigned  cars  tor  public-service  corporations,  in  the 
vent  of  emergencies,  and  for  the  past  two  weeks,  I  am  advised,  the 
ommission  has  not  assigned  any  cars  in  connection  with  that  order, 
he  business  moving  normally. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  that  connection  I  would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Chair- 
lan,  if  the  coal  cars  are  not  still  preempted  for  coal  use  and  denied 
3  general  industries? 
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Col.  Wentz.  All  open-top  cars  measuring  over  36  inches  in  height, 
inside  measurement,  are  to-day  restricted  by  the  order  of  the  com- 
mission for  the  movement  of  coal,  with  the  exception  of  certain  varia- 
tions from  that  order  which  the  commission  has  made  to  take  care 
of  the  sugar-beet  crop  and  sugar-cane  crop. 

In  fact,  I  heard  the  other  day  that  about  175,000  cars,  open-top 
cars,  the  inside  measurements  of  which  would  be  in  excess  of  :i6 
inches,  are  being  used  for  the  transportation  of  other  property  than 
coal. 

I  can  not  testify  as  to  the  accuracy  of  that  figure;  that  statement 
was  made  to  me'  the  other  day.  It  can  easily  be  checked  by  the 
records  of  the  commission. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  statement  has  been  made  that 
coal  is  moving  normally,  I  would  like  to  place  in  the  record  the  letter 
received  from  Mr.  Lieb,  chairman  of  the  New  York  fuel  distribution 
committee,  on  October  29,  and  the  telegram  addressed  to  George  W. 
Elliott,  the  substance  of  which  is  that  if  there  were  any  steps  that 
you  can  take  to  assist  in  the  matter  of  obtaining  sufficient  cars  to 
supply  utilities  in  New  York  with  coal  it  would  be  greatly  appre- 
ciate({,  and  that  the  situation  is  very  serious  here  in  New  York. 

Col.  Wentz.  Is  that  bituminous  coal? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

(The  telegram  just  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

October  28.  1920. 
Gkorge  W.  Elliott, 

Ficcretnri/  National  Committee  on  Ga^i  and  Electric  Service, 

Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Coal  situation  in  New  Yorli  metropolitan  district  prowin^r  more  an<l  nii»re 
critical  each  day.  Reports  from  meml^ers  of  committee  appointed  by  Commi**- 
sioner  Nixon  to  supervise  situation  in  metropolitan  district  met  to-day.  aufl  it 
is  tlie  unanimous  opinion  of  tlie  committee  representing  the  Interborough  Rapid 
Transit  Co.,  Consolidated  Gas  Co.,  New  York  Edison  Co.,  Brooklyn  Union  (Jas 
Co.,  Brooklyn  Edison  Co.,  and  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  th:M  in 
this  critical  emergency  car  assignments  to  take  care  of  daily  requirements  of 
pul)lic  utilities  should  be  reinstated  at  once. 

J.   W.   LlEB, 

Chairman  New  York  Fuel  Distribution  Committee. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

October  29,  1920. 
Hon.  Wm.  L.  Calder, 

29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City, 

Sra :  As  chairman  of  the  New  York  fuel  distribution  committee,  a  committee 
appointed  by  Public  Service  Commissioner  Nixon  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  an 
adequate  supply  of  coal  for  the  public  utilities  In  New  York  City,  I  sent  a  t*'le- 
gram  to  our  representative,  Mr.  Elliott,  in  Washington,  last  night,  copy  of 
which  Is  Inclosed.    This  telegram  will  explan  iteelf. 

If  there  are  any  steps  that  you  can  take  to  assist  us  in  this  matter  of  obtain- 
ing sufficient  cars  to  supply  the  utilities  in  New  York  with  coal,  It  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  W.  Lieb. 
Chainnan  New  York  Fuel  Distribution  Committee, 

Mr.  Miller.  Is  there  anythin^r  you  can  do  to  help  those  people! 
The  supply  does  not  seem  to  be  coininfi;  here. 

Col.  Wentz.  Spot  coal  market  for  bituminous  coal  in  the  citv  of 
New  York  to-day  is  flat,  the  offerings  being  in  excess  of  the  buvinjr: 
the  large  manufacturing  plants  located  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, Jersey  City  and  Trenton,  are  all  carrying  large  stocks  of 
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bituminous  coal.    I  should  think  in  many  instances  three  and  four 
months'  supply. 
In  connection  with  Mr.  Lieb's  letter,  I  fancy  he  has  in  mind  a 

?uestion  which  the  public  service  corporations,  represented  by  Mr. 
reorge  Elliott,  in  Washington,  has  been  actively  pressing  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Conmiission  assign  to  public  service  corporations  sufficient 
coal  cars  to  enable  them  to  receive  100  per  cent  shipments  on  their 
coal  contracts,  regardless  of  the  general  car  distribution  in  the  min- 
ing sections  from  which  they  are  receiving  their  supply. 

The  commission  so  far  has  taken  the  attitude  that  it  will  not 
necessarily  prefer  the  assignment  of  coal  cars  to  public  service  cor- 
porations over  other  industries  unless  the  public  service  corporation 
can  show  that  a  real  emergencjr  exists^  and  that  it  can  not  continue 
to  operate  without  the  commission  assigning  to  it  a  definite  number 
of  cars  for  the  movement  of  coal  to  its  plant. 

There  is  a  little  underlying  history,  I  think,  there,  Senator. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  fact  remains,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  people  repre- 
senting the  public  utilities  of  New  York  state  that  they  are  in  a 
critical  condition,  on  October  28. 

Col.  Wentz.  If  the  newspapers  are  reporting  their  situation  cor- 
rectly, many  of  them  have  two,  and  one,  I  think,  three  months'  stock 
of  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  Mr.  Lieb  is  a  responsible  man. 

(^ol.  Wentz.  Very;  a  very  responsible  man. 

The  Chairman.  You  know,  one  of  the  demands,  among  the  de- 
mands made  by  the  public  utilities  corporations  upon  our  govern- 
mental authorities  here,  for  increased  fares  and  increased  rates  for 
lighting,  is  based  upon  the  higher  price  for  fuel  and  the  lack  of  fuel. 

Col.  Wentz.  I  think  that  also  embraces  the  increased  cost  of  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes ;  it  does  indeed.  And  I  think,  too,  perhaps 
a  lot  of  things  you  refer  to  have  more  to  do  with  the  increased  cost 
of  production.  Still,  among  the  things  urged  bv  these  gentlemen 
is  the  fuel  question,  and  what  they  have  to  get,  they  have  to  get  at 
spot  price. 

Col.  Wentz.  Undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  is  a  lot  of  fuel  available  for  them  ? 

Col.  Wentz.  There  is  an  ample  supply  available  for  nearly  all 
public-service  corporations. 

The  Chairman.  Providing  they  go  out  and  buy  at  spot  price. 
These  companies  have  contracts,  and  there  is  plenty  of  coal,  and  they 
can  not  get  their  contracts  filled. 

Col.  Wentz.  I  think  in  most  instances.  Senator,  you  will  find  that 
the  contract  shippers  are  shipping  as  fully  on  their  contracts  as  their 
car  supply  permits,  that  the  public-service  corporations  are  making 
a  strong  fight  to  be  preferred  over  other  consumers  of  bituminous 
coal  in  the  matter  of  car  supply. 

Mr.  Miller.  Here  is  another  protest,  from  the  United  Railways 
&  Electric  Co.  of  Baltimore,  dated  August  25,  1920,  showing  condi- 
tions at  that  time.  It  may  be  that  they  are  straightened  out  by  this 
time.    Are  they  straightened  out  there  now? 

Col.  Wentz.  T  heard  no  complaints  in  connection  with  them,  Mr. 
Miller. 
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The  Chairman.  "  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  practically  all  the 
companies  report  that  they  are  operating  upon  a  very  slender  margin 
of  supply.    The  average  maximum  reserve  being  a  three-day  supply.'^ 
Winter  will  be  on  us  in  a  few  weeks  now. 

Col.  Wentz.  Many  public-service  corporations  are  unable  to 
carry  a  supply  of  coal,  which  would  be  reasonable  and  sound,  be- 
cause they  have  made  no  provision  to  stock  it.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  stocking  ability  of  that  company  is. 

The  Chairman.  This  letter  is  an  appeal  for  help.  Put  that  in 
the  record,  too. 

(The  letter  referred  to  by  the  chairman  is  here  printed  in  full  as 
follows:) 

August  25,  1020. 
Hon.  William  M.  Calder, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on 

Production  and  Reconstruction^ 

29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street, 

New  York,  N.  7. 

Dear  Sib:  Following  your  request  that  we  submit  in  writing  such  informa- 
tion as  we  had  desired  to  submit  to  your  committee  at  its  hearing  held  in 
Baltimore  on  August  18,  1920,  which  submission  was  prevented  because  of 
lack  of  time,  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  American  Electric 
Railway  Association  recently  sent  a  circular  letter  to  all  of  the  electric  rail- 
ways operated  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  requesting  them  to  advise  the  as- 
sociation as  to  their  situation  in  regard  to  the  coal  supply  and  what  their 
needs  were  for  additional  coal  beyond  that  necessary  for  daily  use.  Their 
replies  indicated  that  the  situation  among  these  companies  was  as  foUows: 

(1)  With  one  or  tw^o  exceptions,  practically  all  of  the  companies  report  that 
they  are  operating  upon  a  very  slender  margin  of  supply,  the  average  maxi- 
mum reserve  being  a  three-day  supply. 

(2)  A  majority  of  the  companies  report  that  they  have  not  been  able  to 
accumulate  any  reserve  supply  at  all;  that  they  are  entirely  dependent  upoo 
the  day-to-day  supply  allowed  them  under  service  order  No.  9;  and  that  should 
this  supply  be  withdrawn  or  Interrupted  for  any  reason  they  would  have  to 
suspend  service. 

(3)  A  number  of  companies  report  that  the  supply  which  they  have  been 
able  to  obtain  under  service  order  No.  9  has  not  been  sufficient  to  meet  their 
daily  requirements  and  that  in  consequence  they  have  been  forced  to  go  out  • 
into  the  open  market  and  purchase  additional  coal  at  exorbitant  prico. 
They  state  that  If  they  had  to  pay  these  prices  for  all  their  coal  they  would 
be  forced  into  banlo-uptcy. 

(4)  One  company  reports  that  it  has  already  had  one  or  two  partial  shut- 
downs due  to  its  inability  to  secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  coal. 

Past  experience  shows  at  least  a  six  weeks'  supply  is  necessary  to  tide  the 
companies  over  the  winter  months,  when  due  to  weather  conditions  the  supply 
is  uncertain  and  interruptions  of  long  duration  are  frequent. 

With  this  in  mind  it  can  easily  be  se<^n  that  the  situation  dpnfrontinu  the 
electric  railway  is  a  serious  one  and  that  if  anything  Is  done  to  further 
Jeopardize  their  chances  of  jrettinsr  coal — if,  in  fact,  something  is  not  doii*- 
to  enable  them  to  secure  additional  coal  for  their  winter  supply — ^numeroii< 
suspensions  of  electric  railway  service  are  bound  to  occur  throurfiout  tht- 
country,  entailing* great  loss,  inconvenience,  and  suffering  to  thousands  *k 
people. 

While  admitting  the  necessity  of  relieving  the  housing  situation,  the  pml>- 
lem  should  be  viewed  in  Its  proper  proportion.  The  Imowledge  that  a  fe^ 
houses  had  been  built  to  shelter  a  number  of  people  previously  living,  per- 
haps, in  somewhat  crowded  quarters  would  not  make  iio  for  the  inconreniec*? 
and  loss  to  the  whole  community  which  would  be  caused  by  a  suspen$i<*r 
of  street  car  service.  It  certainly  should  not  be  public  policy  to  disturb  an^i 
disarrange  the  whole  business  and  social  life  of  a  community  in  order  :» 
relieve  a  housing  conprestion  affecting  only  a  fraction  of  the  people. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

G.  D.  EHiifONS,  PreMMent, 
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Col.  Wbntz,  I  think  it  would  be  wise,  Senator,  if  I  may  be  able 
to  make  the  suggestion  in  a  most  respectful  way,  that  the  situ- 
ation might  be  checked  to-day;  that  was  sometime  ago — August 
28.    The  situation  was  worse  then. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  check  it  to-day. 

The  third  question  to  you,  in  our  letter,  (jol.  Wentz : 

I  assume  from  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  coal  situation  in  the  North- 
west that  you  have  been  disappointed  in  the  working  out  of  the  priority 
orders,  and  your  advice  as  to  why  those  orders  have  not  worked  out  would 
be  appreciated. 

Col.  Wentz.  As  I  have  just  testified,  those  orders  worked  so 
satisfactorily  in  the  Northwest  and  in  New  England  that  they 
were  withdrawn  because  they  were  no  longer  necessary  to  insure 
a  supply  of  coal  for  those  sections. 

Mr.  MiiiiiER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Grover- 
man,  of  the  Northwestern  Coal  Dock  Operators'  Association,  in 
reply  to  our  letter,  in  reply  to  our  letter,  which  gives  a  contrary 
view  of  the  situation,  as  of  October  27;  he  reports  about  a  25  per 
cent  shortage  in  coal,  and  says  that  the  situation  has  not  worked 
out  satisfactorily  at  all. 

Col.  Wentz.  Mr.  Groverman  represents  interests  which  prefer 
to  sell  to  the  northwestern  railroads  lake  coal.  Their  business  has 
been  that. 

Mr.  Miller.  He  says  he  has  paid  as  high  as  $11  for  coal. 

Col.  Wentz.  Where,  at  what  point,  at  the  head  of  the  Lakes,  or  at 
some  other  point? 

The  Chairman.  He  says  in  his  letter: 

♦  ♦  ♦  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  had  to  purchase  on  open  market  coal 
forced  Into  Lake  Erie  pools  by  order  No.  10  at  prices  ranging  from  $7.50  to 
111  per  ton  f .  o.  b.  mines. 

Col.  Wentz.  I  heard  of  no  sales  as  high  as  $11,  Senator,  and  I  have 
beard  them  as  low  as  $5.25. 

The  Chairman.  "Again,  we  have  received  a  percentage  of  the  coal 
contracted  for  early  in  the  season  at  $3.50  and  $4  f .  o.  b.  mines  so  that 
j^ou  can  see  the  result  would  be  various  prices  due  entirely  to  the 
?ost  at  the  mines,  operating  costs  on  the  docks,  and  the  constant 
factor  of  transportation  charges." 

Col.  Wentz.  I  do  know  informally  that  section  5  of  the  Inter- 
itate  Commerce  Commission  communicated  with  the  Governors  of 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  the 
)residents  of  some  of  the  large  railroads  operating  in  the  Northwest, 
md  with  some  commercial  bodies  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  ask- 
ng  them  to  show  reason  whj  order  No.  10  should  not  be  withdrawn  ; 
hat  it  had  in  mind  the  withdrawal  of  that  order,  as  there  was  a 
growing  accumulation  of  loaded  coal  cars  at  the  Lake  Erie  ports, 
rhich  were  not  being  unloaded  and  transported  up  the  Lakes. 

I  am  also  advised  informally  that  no  replies  were  made  to  that 
onununication  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  that 
f ter  waiting  a  week,  and  the  accumulation  continuing  to  grow  be- 
ause  of  failure  to  buy  coal  and  to  unload  it,  that  the  commission 
withdrew  the  order,  exactly  as  it  did  in  the  New  England  situation, 
""he  order  was  maintained  until  the  New  England  people  discon- 
inued  the  fight  on  it. 
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Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Groverman  writes : 

Service  order  No.  10,  rquiring  the  shipment  of  4,000  cars  per  day  to  Lake 
Erie  ports,  was  not  complied  with  by  the  railroads  between  July  26  and  Goto 
ber  4. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  in  keeping  with  your  information.  Col. 
Wentz  ? 

Col.  Wentz.  It  took  a  little  while,  two  or  three  weeks,  to  get  that 
order  working,  and  after  it  had  operated  for  two  or  three  week? 
longer,  it  was  found  that  the  tonnages  assigned  to  the  different  pro- 
ducing railroads  transporting  coal  under  that  order  had  to  be  re- 
adjusted. 

I  remember,  for  instance,  that  the  daily  number  of  ears  assi'ine'] 
to  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  was  so  large  that  it  was  physi- 
cally impossible  to  put  those  cars  through  the  westbound  gateways, 
and  jams  resulted  with  tidewater  generally  as  well  as  Lake  coal. 

Several  other  instances  of  a  similar  nature  were  discovered,  and  a 
readjustment  of  tonnages  was  found  to  be  necessary,  but  I  do  kno^ 
that  during  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  that  order  was  effective,  that 
in  some  weeks  the  railroads  delivered  more  than  4,000  cars  a  dav  ftir 
the  week. 

The  Chairman.  Four  thousand  cars  a  day? 

Col.  Wentz.  Four  thousand  cars  a  day  for  periods  of  a  week,  am] 
the  order  was  working  splendidly  at  the  time  it  was  withdrawn. 

The  Chairman.  The  letter  to  Mr.  Groverman  and  Mr.  Grover- 
man's  reply  can  be  put  into  the  record. 

(The  letter  to  Mr.  Groverman  is  as  follows:) 

29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street.  New  York  Crrv, 

October  16,  1920. 
Mr.  William  H.  Groverman, 

Secretary  Northrrrst  Coal  Dock  Operators*  Association, 

Minneapolis.  Minn. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Groverman  :  In  your  testimony  before  this  committee  on  .July  ii: 
you  stated  that  the  shortai^e  of  coal  in  tlie  Northwest  was  increasinp,  and  lt 
tribiited  the  short«ge  to  the  lack  of  cars  to  move  coal  to  the  Lake  ports. 

You  felt  that  a  constructive  solution  of  the  difficulty  would  be  to  si»^if.' 
what  a  coal  car  Is  and  use  it  exclusively  for  the  purpose,  and  that  the  cri-- 
might  then  be  overcome  within  30  days.  You  gave  the  committee  an  outline « 
car  service  order  No.  10,  the  substance  of  which  you  had  drawn  to  the  iiiw- 
tion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  early  as  May  13  of  this  vt^a- 
this  order  being  one  in  the  drafting^  of  which  you  personally  assisted,  makin: 
up  details  of  amounts. 

You  thought,  if  it  is  remembered  correctly,  that  if  this  order  were  enfon:«<i 
it  would  take  care  of  the  coal  situation  in  the  Northwest,  and  you  stated  tV  * 
you  were  going  to  "  camp  on  the  trail "  and  see  that  it  was  executed,  and  t^ 
you  were  going  to  have  a  conference  at  an  early  date  with  Mr.  Griggs  in  Ch-'-'' 
land.     The  chairman  stated  at  that  time  that  he  would  be  very  glad  If  :• 
would  drop  the  committee  a  line  about  this  matter,  and  the  committee  w« 
now  like  to  inquire  as  to  whether  the  order  has  met  your  requirements.    T. 
committee   has   followed   coal   matters   in   New   England   and    the  Norths*-* 
closely  before  and   subsequent  to  the  issuance  of  car  service  order  N«v  1 
and  your  comments  on  this  order  would  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  rectir^ 
of  this  committee,  inasmuch  as  recent  new^spaper  reports  would  lead   to  •  • 
inference  that  the  coal  situation  in  the  Northwest  continues  to  be  critical. 

The  committee  would  also  be  pleased  to  be  informed  as  to  the  amount  of  - 
received  to  date  by  the  24  distributing  docking  companies  compared  wirh 
amount  received  up  to  the  same  date  last  year.    As  it  is  recalletl.  yon  te?!:i' 
that  the  distribution  of  these  docks  averaged  about  11,000,000  tons  jht  ye:' 
that  at  the  opening  of  the  Lakes  in  1920  you  had  on  hand  about  800,000  i'- 
that  the  available  supply  at  the  distributing  docks  for  1919  was  12,Tm  •» 
tons,  composed  of  lake  shipments  of  9.300.000  tons  and  coal  left  over  at  the  ojv 
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ins  of  the  Lakes  of  3,400,000  tons ;  that  the  available  supply  at  the  distributing 
(locks  for  1918  was  14,100,000  tons,  composed  of  lake  shipments  of  13,100,000  tons 
and  coal  left  over  on  docks  at  opening  of  Lakes  of  1,000,000  tons :  that  the  avail- 
able supply  at  the  distributing  docks  for  1917  was  12.500,000  tons,  composed  of 
lake  shipments  of  11,900,000  tons  and  coal  left  over  on  docks  at  opening  of  Lakes 
of  600,000  tons. 

Will  you  also  furnish  the  committee  with  information  as  to  the  prices  at  which 
coal  is  being  sold  by  t!)e  distributing  docks  to  the  consumers  during  the  present 
season? 

Very  truly,  yours, 

F.    T.   MiLLEB, 

Assistant  to  Committee. 

(Mr.  Groverman's  letter  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

October  27,  1920. 
Mr.  P^ANKLiN  T.  Miller, 

Assistant  to  Special  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Production, 

20  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  Netv  YorJc  City. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Miller  :  In  further  connection  with  your  request  of  October  16. 
plesise  be  advised  that  although  every  efl'ort  was  used,  service  ord(?r  No.  10, 
requiring  the  shipment  of  4,000  cars  per  day  to  I^ike  Erie  ports,  was  not  com- 
plied with  by  the  railroads  between  July  26  and  October  4. 

Twice  during  that  time  the  railroads  were  calle<l  into  consultation  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  given  frankly  to  understand  that  it  would 
have  to  be  carried  out  in  order  to  funiish  the  Northwest  with  the  necessary  coal 
supply,  and  both  of  these  times  the  railroads  promised  faithfully  to  see  that  it 
was  done;  but,  unfortunately,  the  coal  did  not  move  under  the  order  as  was 
anticipated,  due  entirely,  it  is  my  belief,  to  the  inability  of  the  railroads  to 
secure  enough  coal  cars  to  supply  the  mines  in  the  territory'  that  ships  to  the 
Lakes.  These  cars  have  been  extensively  used  for  all  other  purposes,  and  bears 
out  the  recommendation  made  before  your  committee  in  July,  that  the  only  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  was  to  use  coal  cars  exclusively  for  coal  for  a  limited  period 
in  order  to  bring  the  production  up  to  the  demand. 

The  facts  relative  to  the  coal  supply  of  the  Northwest,  as  compared  with  last 
year,  are  given  to  you  in  the  following  table,  which  I  believe  answers  all  the 
inquiries  you  made  relative  to  the  supply,  and  clearly  indicate  the  shortage  the 
Northwest  is  facing  after  the  1st  of  December,  when  all  hope  of  relief  by  lake 
is  abandoned  and  the  difficulties  of  receiving  it  all  rail  so  numerous  as  to  make 
relief  from  that  quarter  practically  impossible,  to  say  nothing  of  an  enormous 
transportation  waste  to  move  coal  all  rail  into  this  territory. 

Cnryo  receipts  to  Oct.  20. 


Lake  Superior. 

Lake  Michigan. 

Total. 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

Anthracite. 

2,339,056 
2,101,610 

Bituminous. 

191**     

1,195,662 
1,342,276 

5, 664*,  553 
4,240,793 

1,143,394 
859,234 

2,924,958 
2.299,162 

8,589,611 
6,539,966 

19-Jf) 

Decrease 

« 46, 614 

1,423,760 

281,160 

625,796 

2,237,546            2,049,566 

» Increase. 


In  conclusion,  this  office  has  no  figures  relative  to  the  price  of  either  anthra- 
cite or  bituminous  coal,  but  understand  there  is  a  wide  range  between  prices 
asked  for  the  same  bituminous  coal  by  docks  at  the  head  of  the  Lakes,  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  had  to  purchase  on  open  market  coal  forced  into  Lake 
Erie  i)ools  by  Order  No.  10  at  prices  ranging  from  $7.50  to  $11  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 
mines.  Again,  we  have  received  a  percentage  of  the  coal  contracted  for  early 
In  the  season  at  $3.50  and  $4  f.  o.  b.  mines,  so  that  you  can  see  the  result 
w-ould  be  various  prices  due  entirely  to  the  cost  at  the  mines,  operating  costs 
f>n  the  docks,  and  the  constant  factor  of  transportation  charges. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  you  wish,  or  If  I  can  be  of  any  service 
by  appearing  before  you  this  coming  month  before  navigation  closes,  I  will 
be  very  glad  to  do  so,  believing  that  there  are  a  great  many  angles  to  the 
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Situation  confronting  us  in   the   Northwest  which  it  will  be  impossible  to 
discuss  except  personally. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  H.  Gbovebman,  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  answered  the  next  question  here  by  the 
last  one.  You  have  said  that  for  some  weeks  this  averaged  more  than 
4,000  cars  per  day. 

Col.  Wentz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  xou  stated  in  your  testimony  that  "The  railroad 
people  and  the  producers  of  coal  and  some  of  the  important  wkole- 
salers  are  now  trying  to  work  out  a  plan  which  will  make  it  im- 
possible to  ship  any  of  the  coal  to  any  of  the  tidewater  ports  for 
speculative  purposes."  You  state  that  the  larger  export  prices  would 
have  to  be  corrected ;  that  it  might  take  30  days  to  mane  this  plan 
operate,  but  that  the  speculative  prices  should  bie  stopped.  The  com- 
mittee would  like  to  learn  whether  or  not  this  plan  has  ever  been 
worked  out. 

Col.  Wentz.  A  plan  was  worked  out  which  did  have  a  very  marked 
corrective  effect  on  the  speculative  situation  at  tidewater  ports,  and 
I  think  that  the  speculation  has  substantially  disappeared  and  was 
done  away  with  largely  as  a  result  of  the  plan  which  was  adopted 
by  the  wholesalers,  the  operators,  and  the  railroads. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  matter  contained  in  this  question  has 
substantially  been  complied  with. 

Col.  Wentz.  I  think  very  satisfactory  results  were  obtained.  I 
have  no  doubt  you  will  find  scattered  instances  where  people  did 
continue,  but  I  do  know  that  many  of  the  offenders  promptly  had 
their  export  licenses  taken  away,  and  they  were  not  renewed: 
so  I  think  the  plan  which  was  worked  out,  which  was  based  largely 
on  the  issuance  of  licenses  to  exporters  of  coal,  did  secure  very  satis- 
factory results. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  licenses  still  being  issued? 

Col.  Wentz.  In  some  instances ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  some  coal  exporters  without  license  to-day? 

Col.  Wentz.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that.  I  will  supply 
that  information  for  you ;  I  will  write  you  a  letter  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  remember  that  Mr.  Willard  testified 
that  "  under  the  rules  that  are  on  file  and  approved  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  the  speculator,  if  you  please,  has  the  right 
to  buy  a  car  of  coal  and  ship  it  to  a  pert  and  hold  it  there  indefi- 
nitely if  he  pays  the  regular  public  charge  of  $2  a  day.  Now,  it  is 
perfectly  lawful  for  him  to  do  that,"  is  it  not  ? 

Col.  Wentz.  It  was. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  now  ? 

Col.  Wentz.  No,  sir;  he  can  not  do  it;  the  new  rules  correct^ 
that. 

Mr.  Miller.  When  was  it  corrected? 

Col.  Wentz.  I  will  give  you  that  date.  It  was  corrected  gener- 
ally, Mr.  Miller,  as  a  result  of  the  work  which  was  done  by  the  com- 
mittee to  overcome  the  speculative  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion's order  designed  to  limit  the  use  and  holding  of  coal  cars  for 
speculative  purposes,  reconsignment,  etc.,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
you  said  in  your  testimony  that  the  National  Coal  Association  had 
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gone  on  record  as  early  as  May,  passing  a  resolution  favoring  such 
an  order,  and  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  given 
the  matter  very  serious  consideration  before  putting  the  order  into 
effect  in  July.  During  your  testimony  your  attention  was  turned 
to  the  fact  that  this  order  was  permissive,  but,  nevertheless,  you  felt 
it  would  be  effective  and  that  the  railroad  people  were  for  it.  In- 
formation subsequently  received  by  the  committee  is  that  this  per- 
missive order  was  revoked  some  time  in  August.  Can  you  advise 
the  committee  as  to  why  the  order  was  revoked  and  what  has  been 
the  effect  of  the  continuous  use  of  freight  cars  for  speculative  pur- 
poses? 

Col.  Wentz.  Mv  information  is  that  the  railroads  have  in  effect 
an  order  to-day  which  substantiallv  prevents  the  reconsignment  of 
cai-s  loaded  with  coal,  and  it  is  so  drastic  that  the  American  Whole- 
sale ^Vssociation  is  now  agitating  the  question  of  having  the  order 
modified  so  as  to  permit  a  more  flexible  use  of  the  reconsignment 
of  coal,  the  proposition  being  advanced  that  the  production  of 
bituminous  coal  has  so  increased  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
resort  to  the  emergency  drastic  reconsignment  orders  now  in  enect. 
Xo  action,  however,  has  yet  been  taken  to  meet  their  views. 

Mr.  MiuLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  is  not  exactly  on  the 
method  of  the  reconsignment.  The  question  is.  Is  it  now  perfectly 
lawful  for  a:  common  speculator,  if  you  please,  to  buy  a  car  of  coal 
and  ship  it  to  a  port  and  hold  it  there  indefinitely,  if  he  pays  the 
regular  public  charge  of  $2  a  day  ? 

Col.  Wentz.  I  can  not  answer  the  question  whether  it  was  lawful 
or  not.    I  know  that  under  the  existing  rules  it  can  not  be  done. 
The  Chairman.  And  is  that  being  done? 
Col.  Wentz.  Jfo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  quite  certain  of  that  ? 
Col.  Wentz.  Generally  it  is  not  being  done.    You  may  have  evi- 
dence of  a  few  cases  which  come  up,  and  are  corrected  as  fast  as 
thev  are  detected. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  of  your  testimony  tidewater  export  of 
coal  was  averaging  about  2,000,000  tons  per  month.  Can  you  give  the 
committee  the  approximate  figures  for  August  and  September  and 
an  estimate  for  October?  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  present  coal 
strike  in  Great  Britain  is  likely  to  raise  prices  through  increasing 
demand  for  export? 

Col.  Wentz.  The  export  of  coal  to  Europe,  South  America,  Pan- 
ama, Porto  Eico,  and  Cuba  for  July  was  2,000,000  tons;  August, 
2.300,000  tons;  September,  2,300,000  tons;  and  24  days  of  October, 
2,242,000  tons. 

The  coal  strike  has  been  settled,  and  I  do  not  think  the  possibility 
of  it  had  anv  serious  effect  on  the  situation,  because  from  the  best 
information  I  can  receive  tall  of  the  coal  is  being  exported  which  can 
be  put  over  the  piers;  the  piers  would  not  accommodate  any  more 
coal  than  is  now  moving  for  export. 

You  will  note  that  commencing  with  April,  1920,  the  export  load- 
ing has  averaged  approximately  2,000,000  tons  per  month,  and  in  no 
month  it  has  exceeded  more  than  2,232,000 ;  that  has  been  as  low  as 
1.900,000;  that  is  about  all  the  piers  will  do. 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Wentz,  you  referred  a  moment  ago  to  the 
export  of  coal  to  Europe  and  South  America  and  the  Isthmus  and 
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West  Indian  Islands.    Does  that  statement  include  all  the  coal  ex- 
ported, or  is  there  coal  sent  to  other  parts  of  the  world? 

Col.  Wentz.  I  obtained  water  movement  export  as  differentiated 
from  the  export  to  Canada,  which,  of  course,  was  a  normal  situation 
which  has  been  in  effect  for  many  years.  I  have  the  Canadian  fig- 
ures, if  you  want  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  them.  But  just  a  moment.  Does  that 
statement  of  water  export  include  coal  that  may  have  gone  to  Asia 
or  Africa? 

Col.  Wentz.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mention  Asia  and  Africa;  that  is  why 
I  asked. 

Col.  Wentz.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  going  to  Asia ;  I  have  heard 
of  some  going  to  Africa. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  quite  sure  the  figures  you  quote  inchide 
all  of  that? 

Col.  Wentz.  All  Atlantic  export ;  there  is  no  export  of  coal  from 
Pacific  ports,  that  I  know  of.    If  there  is,  it  is  infinitesimal. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  Canadian  exports — exports  to 
Canada  ? 

Col.  Wentz.  Lake  and  rail.    For  what  period  do  you  want  them? 

The  Chairman.  July,  August,  and  September. 

Col.  Wentz.  July,  August,  and  September;  July,  1,886,000  tons: 
August,  2,091,000  tons;  September,  1,974,000  tons.  Figures  supplied 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  would  mean  altogether  an  average  of 
4,000,000  tons  a  month? 

Col.  Wentz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Water-borne  coal  and  rail-borne  coal  together! 

Col.  Wentz.  Export  coal. 

These  figures  are  lower,  Senator,  than  they  were  for  the  corr*^- 
sponding  months  of  1918,  and  will  average  substantially  the  same 
as  the  corresponding  months  of  1919 ;  that  is,  the  export  to  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  reported  in  a  newspaper  dispatch  from 
Washington  that  the  National  Coal  Association,  at  tlie  suggestion  »'f 
the  Attorney  General,  had  called  a  meeting  of  the  mine  owners  in 
Cleveland  for  October  26,  and  that  the  Attorney  General's  sugges- 
tion carried  the  assurance  that  any  action  toward  reduction  of  prict^ 
and  elimination  of  profiteering  would  not  be  construed  under  tlie 
Lever  Act  as  an  infringement  of  the  law;  that  you  promiseil  w 
place  the  suggestion  of  the  Attorney  General  before  the  coal  opera- 
tors, and  that  a  large  attendance  is  expected;  that  the  Attorney  (ivii 
eral  has  assured  you  that  action  to  reduce  high  prices  if  taken  wit- 
out  infringement  on  certain  limitations,  which  he  will  communit  nt^* 
to  you,  and  the  necessary  discussion  thereon  by  the  bituminous  t*'»il 
operators  attending  the  meeting,  would  not  be  in  violation  of  ti.e 
Sherman  Act  or  any  other  law.  The  committee  would  be  intere^ti^i 
in  receiving  information  from  you  as  to  the  nature  of  the  suir,-'» •^- 
tions  received  from  the  Attorney  General. 

Col.  Wentz.  A  meeting  of  about  1,200  bituminious  coal  operat(»r? 
representing  the  production  of  coal  from  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlant' 
coast,  was  held  in  Cleveland,  October  26, 1920. 

The  following  telegram  was  received  from  the  Attorney  Genenl. 
Do  you  want  to  copy  it  in  ? 
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The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  26,  J920. 
Col.  D.  B.  Wentz, 

HoUenden  Hotel,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

I  am  informed  that  you  have  called  a  meeting  of  operators  of  bituminous 
coal  mines  throughout  the  country  at  Cleveland  for  the  purpose  of  complying 
with  my  recent  suggestion  that  the  operators  should  reduce  prevailing  un- 
reasonably high  prices  for  bituminous  coal  and  thus  lessen  the  number  of 
prosecutions  to  be  instituted  by  the  Department  of  Jus  ice  for  violation  of  the 
Lever  Act  in  charging  unreasonably  high  prices. 

If  the  operators  limit  themselves  at  tha*^  meeting  to  discussing  prices  with 
the  sole  purpose  of  preventing  unreasonably  high  prices  and  without  any  at- 
tempt directly  or  indirecly  to  fix  prices  I  would  consider  such  action  as  an 
elTort  to  comply  with  the  Lever  law.  It  would  be  particularly  helpful  to  this 
department  if  in  pursuance  of  the  general  purpose  to  reduce  prices  the  opera- 
tors could  arrange  for  reports  to  be  voluntarily  made  to  our  District  xVttorney 
in  cases  where  any  operators  continue  to  charge  unjust  and  unreasonable 
prices.  You  will  understand,  of  course,  that  I  assume  there  will  be  no  effort 
directly  or  Indirectly  to  hold  prices  up  or  to  make  them  uniform  for  any  of  the 
producing  or  consuming  regions  either  by  the  operators  at  the  Cleveland  meet- 
ing or  by  any  of  their  committees  or  representatives. 

A.  Mitchell  Palmer, 

Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Miller.  Is  that  the  first  telegram,  the  one  that  you  did  not 
read  at  the  meeting? 

Col.  Wentz.  Which  meeting  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  meeting  mentioned  there. 

Col.  Wentz.  I  did  read  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  There  was  one  that  was  not  read,  the  one  asking  you 
to  reduceprices. 

Col.  Wentz.  No.  This  is  the  only  telegram  received  from  the 
Attorney  General  to  be  read  at  the  convention  in  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  only  received  one  ? 

Col.  Wentz.  For  the  Cleveland  convention ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  telegram  received  that  was  not  to  be 
read? 

Col.  Wentz.  No,  Senator.  I  think  you  have  in  mind,  Mr.  Miller, 
a  telegram  which  was  sent  to  me  by  the  Attorney  General,  and  was 
received  by  me  in  New  York  on  Wednesday,  October  13,  in  which 
the  Attorney  General  suggested  that  some  action  be  taken  by  the 
directors  of  the  National  Coal  Association  to  bring  about  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  high  prices  of  bituminous  coal  wherever  they  might  pre- 
vail along  similar  lines  to  the  action  which  has  been  adopted  by  cer- 
tain bituminous  coal  operators  in  West  Virginia. 

That  telegram  was  received  towards  the  close  of  tHat  meeting ;  its 
contents  had  been  previously  communicated  to  me,  and  the  nature 
of  the  telegram  had  been  conveyed  to  the  directors,  and  they  had 
iuthorized  the  call  of  a  general  meeting  of  bituminous  coal  operators, 
^T  such  other  action  as  the  chair  might  wish  to  take. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  read  the  telegram  in  detail,  and  it  was  not 
lone,  but  I  immediately  replied  to  the  Attorney  General  that  I  would 
!ike  to  meet  him  in  Washington  the  following  Monday  or  Tuesday, 
md  at  that  time  I  had  hoped  to  suggest  a  constructive  plan  of  co- 
>peration. 

I  did  meet  the  Attorney  General  in  Washington  the  following  Mon- 
lay  afternoon,  and  as  a  result  of  an  hour's  conference  he  sent  the 
«legram  which  I  have  just  read  into  the  record  upon  my  advice  to 
lim  that  a  large  meeting  of  bituminous  coal  operators  had  been  called 
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in  Cleveland  to  consider  his  request  in  connection  with  the  transac- 
tion of  other  business. 

Does  that  answer  your  question,  Mr.  Miller? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  so.  On  looking  over  the  record  of  the  report 
of  the  meeting,  there  is  a  statement  of  this  sort — ^the  Attorney  General 
then  said — ^this  is  quoting  yourself : 

That  he  would  send  me  a  communication  to  be  phiced  before  this  meetinz: 
[Here  Mt.  Wentz  read  the  Attorney  General's  telej?ram  which  formed  the  basii 
later  of  the  action  taken  by  the  nonassoclatlon  operators*  meeting.] 

Col.  Wentz.  That  was  at  the  Cleveland  meeting,  Mr.  Miller? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes ;  that  is  the  one  I  am  referring  to. 

Col.  Wentz.  You  previously  asked  me  about  a  telegram  that  was 
not  read  at  a  meeting.  The  New  York  newspapers  did  report  I  re- 
ceived a  telegram  which  I  had  pigeonholed  and  had  not  read  to  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  thing  is  to  get  the  record  complete. 

Col.  Wentz.  I  have  not  a  copy  of  that  first  telegram.  I  will  send 
it  to  you  together  with  a  copy  of  my  reply.  They  have  all  been 
printed  in  the  daily  press. 

The  Attorney  General's  telegram  to  me  and  copy  of  my  reply. 

The  real  thing  I  thought  that  may  be  of  interest  to  you,  that  you 
may  be  interested  in,  was  the  Cleveland  meeting.  I  have  just  read 
the  telegram  into  the  record. 

I  willnow  read  into  the  record  the  resolution  adopted : 

BESOLUTION   ADOPTED  BY  BITUMINOUS  COAL  OPEBATORS  IN  OPEN   MEBTINO  BABH)  0^ 

TELEGRAM  OF  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  PALMER. 

Whereas  an  abnormal  condition  for  some  time  past  has  existed  in  the  bltunii- 
nous  coal  industry  of  this  country  due  to  inadequate  transportation  faciliti*^ 
labor  difficulties  and  shortage,  and  other  causes,  beyond  the  control  of  iht 
bituminous  coal  operators  of  the  country ;  and 

Whereas  the  Attorney  General  has  requested  the  bituminous  coal  operators  of 
the  country  to  cooperate  with  the  Department  of  Justice  in  bringing  about 
the  elimination  of  unreasonably  high  prices  for  coal  where  such  exist ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  sense  of  the  bituminous  coal  operators  of  the  country  th:ii 
unreasonably  high  prices  and  unwise  practices,  where  such  exist,  in  the  indus- 
try be  eliminated :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  bl||imino\is  coal  operators  of  the  country  refuse  to  ask  '•: 
receive  unreasonably  high  prices  for  bituminous  coal  and  Insist  that  all  unwi?«- 
practices  in  the  industry,  where  any  such  exist,  be  condemned  and  eliminated: 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  each  bituminous  coal  district  in  'L^ 
United  States  that  it  immediately  establish  a  committee  in  Its  district,  and  th* 
such  committee  so  established  will  use  every  effort  to  cooperate  fully  with  tb 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Federal  district  attorney  in  such  district?  t 
bring  about  an  elimination  of  unreasonably  high  prices  and  unwise  practlo*^- 
where  such  exist,  in  order  that  the  purpose  and  the  object  sought  by  the  An'»r 
ney  General  throughout  the  whole  country  may  be  accomplished. 

The  Attorney  General  realized  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure 
immediate  action  at  that  Cleveland  convention,  because  the  matter 
must  be  referred  back  to  the  various  coal-producing  districts. 

In  my  conversation  with  him  I  gathered  the  impression  he  desir^i 
what  had  been  done  in  West  Virginia  to  be  made  general  throughout 
the  country,  and  this  resolution  brought  that  about. 

This  resolution  was  transmitted  to  the  Attorney  General  by  a  teir- 
gram  dated  Cleveland,  October  26,  1920. 
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That  telegram  is  as  follows  : 

A.  Mitchell  Palmkb. 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  operators  of  bituminous  coal  mines  throughout  the  United 
States,  which  was  held  immediately  following  the  meeting  of  the  National  Coal 
Association,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted :  "  Whereas  an 
abnormal  condition  for  some  time  past  has  existed  in  tlie  bituminous  coal  in- 
dustry of  this  country  due  to  inadequate  transportation  facilities,  labor  difficul- 
ties, and  shortage  and  other  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  bituminous  coal 
operators  of  the  country;  and  whereas  the  Attorney  General  has  requested 
the  bituminous  coal  operators  of  the  country  to  cooperate  with  the  Department 
of  Justice  In  bringing  about  the  elimination  of  unreasonably  high  prices  for 
coal  where  such  exist;  and  whereas  it  is  the  sense  of  the  bituminous  coal  op- 
erators of  the  country  that  unreasonably  high  prices  and  unwise  practices, 
where  such  exist  in  the  industry,  be  eliminated :  Therefore  be  it  resolved  that 
the  bituminous  coal  operators  of  the  country  refuse  to  ask  or  receive  unreason- 
ably high  prices  for  bituminous  coal,  and  further  that  all  unwise  practices 
Jn  the  industry,  where  any  such  exist,  be  condemned  and  eliminated.  Be  it 
further  resolved  that  it  be  recommended  to  each  bituminous  coal  district  in  the 
United  States  that  it  Immediately  establish  a  committee  of  its  district  and 
that  such  committee  so  established  will  use  every  effort  to  cooperate  fully  with 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Federal  district  attorney  in  such  district 
to  bring  about  the  elimination  of  unreasonably  high  prices  and  unwise  prac- 
tices where  such  exist,  in  order  that  the  purpose  and  object  sought  by  the 
Attorney  General  throughout  the  whole  country  may  be  accomplished." 

T.  K.  Maher, 
Chairman  of  the  meeting. 

Immediately  after  the  meeting  I  sent  this  telegram : 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  26,  1920. 
Hon.  A.  Mitchell  Palmer, 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  Washinffton,  D.  C: 

At  a  largely  attended  meeting  of  bituminous  coal  operators,  representing 
practically  every  producing  field  in  the  United  States,  held  in  Cleveland  to-day 
r  read  your  telegram  of  this  date  addressed  to  me  here.  After  careful  considera- 
tion and  full  discussion,  a  committee  of  mine  qpcrators  of  which  I  was  chair- 
man was  appointed,  which  met  immediately  and  drafte<l  the  resolution  which 
[  am  advised  has  already  been  forwarded  to  you  by  T.  K.  Maher,  an  Ohio 
jperator,  chairman  of  the  meeting.  This  resolution  was  presented  to  the  meet- 
ing and  unanimously  adopted.  Operators  from  some  of  the  districts  are 
Llready  holding  meetings  in  Cleveland  preparatory  to  arranging  cooperation 
vith.  your  representatives  in  their  respective  districts,  and  other  meetings  be- 
.^ireen  your  representatives  and  operators  will  be  held  promptly  throughout 
he  several  producing  districts  of  the  country.  If  you  desire  to  see  me,  please 
vlre  me  Philadelphia. 

D.  B.  Wentz. 

Mr.  MiLTJSR.  Was  there  any  other  annoimcement  or  suggestions 
>r  reports  received  from  the  Attorney  (Jeneral  orally  or  in  any 
ither  form? 

Col.  Wentz.  No,  sir. 

jMr.  MiLiJiR.  What  was  the  idea  of  the  meeting  as  to  a  reasonable 
>rofit  ? 

Col.  Wentz.  Not  discussed. 

Mr.  MiLLEK.  The  rumor  that  has  reached  the  committee  is  that 
1 .25  was  considered  a  reasonable  profit. 

Col.  Wentz.  It  was  not  mentioned,  to  my  knowledge. 

You  will  note  the  resolution  refers  the  question  to  the  varioufi 
roducing  districts  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  whether  or  not  you  contemplate  taking  any 
ction  at  the  meeting  of  your  association,  as  to  the  fulfillment  of 
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contracts  with  consumers,  you  will  remember  that  in  reply  to  the 
question,  "Are  you  in  a  position  with  your  very  strong  organization 
which  has  such  ramifications  to  enforce  the  fulfillment  of  contract? 
upon  the  part  of  your  members? "  That  you  replied,  "We  are  ad- 
vised by  counsel  tliat  it  is  improper  and  illegal  for  us  to  in  any  way 
discuss  prices,  and  that  is  never  done,  and  we  are  not  going  to  do 
it."  When  reminded  that  the  question  referred  to  the  fulfillment 
of  contracts  with  consumers  and  not  to  prices,  you  advised  the  com- 
mittee that,  "  We  are  not  even  permitted  to  exchange  information 
with  regard  to  which  coal  is  sold." 

Did  you  interpret  the  Attorney  CJeneral's  suggestions  as  giving 
the  coal  operators  sufficient  assurance  to  discuss  the  importance 
of  the  fulfillment  of  contracts  with  their  customers,  and  are  you 
going  to  take  any  action  in  Cleveland  to  insure  delivery  of  coal  to 
customers  under  their  contracts  in  preference  to  the  delivery  of 
spot  coal?  This  committee  has  received  information  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  gas  and  electric  companies  in  Massachusetts  made  con- 
tracts for  their  yearly  supply  of  coal  in  April  and  May  of  this 
year  at  prices  between  $3.50  and  $4,  but  had  been  obliged  to  buy  5*1 
per  cent  of  their  requirements  at  spot  prices  between  $14  and  $15, 
and  that  the  high  spot  prices  have  entailed  an  extra  cost  to  the  fra5 
consumers  of  Massachusetts  alone  at  the  rate  of  $5,700,000  per 
year. 

Col.  Wentz.  You  will  note  that  action  in  connection  with  the  At- 
torney (leneraPs  telegram  was  not  taken  in  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  but  was  taken  in  an  open  meeting  of  the  operators 
held  immediately  after  the  meeting  of  the  National  Coal  Associatior.. 

This  open  meeting  was  attended  by  a  number  of  bituminous-coai 
operators  who  are  not  members  of  the  National  Coal  Association. 

So  far  as  I  remember,  no  specific  action  was  taken  in  connection 
with  the  fulfillment  of  contracts.  I  know  it  was  discussed  a  goo-^ 
deal.    I  do  not  know  whether  it  came  before  the  meeting  or  not. 

The  matter  was  not  discussed  in  an  open  meeting,  but  it  was  free!; 
discussed  between  various  operators  present,  and  I  gathered  thi 
impression  from  the  operators  with  whom  I  talked  that  they  fel- 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  promptly  and  fully  comply  with  all 
contracts  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  naving  in  mind  car  supply  anil 
other  influences  over  which  they  naturally  had  no  control. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  submit  a  copy  of  i 
contract,  standard  form,  used  by  the  coal  operators,  and  execiitf  i 
by  the  New  York  Edison  Co.,  covering  deliveries  to  be  made  !«■: 
50,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  to  be  shipped  in  equal  monthly  nn- 
portions  between  June  25,  1920,  and  June  30, 1921 ;  and  I  would  lik* 
to  call  your  attention  particularly  to  articles  1  and  7  in  this  standar  • 
form  of  contract,  as  presented  by  the  seller. 

From  these  clauses — the  corporation  drew  our  attention  especial! » 
to  these  clauses — and  from  tnese  it  appears  that  the  seller  is  nt^ 
obliged  to  carry  out  the  contract  if  interfered  with  by  car  servi 
orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

From  the  statement  of  Col.  Wentz,  president  of  the  Nation . 
Coal  Association,  at  a  special  executive  session  in  Cleveland  <»' 
October  26,  as  reported  in  the  Black  Diamond  and  marked  N^»-  i 
on  the  margin,  "  Kelief  should  be  granted  to  the  Northwest  bv  c*  * 
operators  having  contracts  to  supply  coal,  that  they  should  '  • 
forced  to  ship  100  per  cent  on  those  contracts  daily,  and  that  i- 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  draft  an  order  to  make 
that  mandatory." 

Col.  Wentz.  Pardon  me.  Will  you  read  the  rest  of  that?  The 
rest  of  that  that  goes  in  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  I*erhaps  it  may  be  weU,  Mr.  Chairman,  to»put  the 
whole  record  in  the  record;  two  pages  long. 

Col.  Wentz.  The  reason  1  ask  tnat  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
that  was  the  desire  of  the  operators,  tnat  this  committee  would  give 
this  matter  consideration,  and  they  were  advised  by  their  counsel, 
which  opinion  was  afterwards  confirmed,  that  the  commission  had 
no  authority  to  write  such  an  order. 

I  sinaply  wanted  to  make  it  clear  for  the  reason  why  it  was  not 
done.  It  was  the  desire  of  the  operators  and  the  railroads  that  it 
should  be  done. 

Mr.  Mn.T.F.B.  The  reason  that  I  draw  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  conmiittee  is  that  it  appears  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Conmiission  had  to  be.  invoked  in  making  the  operators 
deliver  100  per  cent  on  their  contract. 

From  a  statement  which  you  will  note  there,  marked  "  2,"  it 
appears  that  the  coal  operators  in  the  spring  appointed  a  committee 
to  cooperate  with  the  railroads  and  secure  such  action  as  might  be 
necessary  in  various  ways  to  prevent  the  appointment  of  a  Fuel 
Administrator,  and  that  Mr.  Willard,  of  the  railroad  committee, 
told  CoL  Wentz  that  he,  as  representing  the  railway  industry,  was 
willing  to  do  anything  to  prevent  another  industi'y  from  falling 
under  Federal  control,  thus  opening  the  consideration  of  Federal  con- 
trol of  the  railways  and  other  great  industries,  that  much  is  due  to 
Mr.  Willard,  and  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  bitumi- 
nous coal  industry  to-day  is  not  under  Federal  control  has  been  Mr. 
Willard's  unselfish  and  untiring  assistance. 

In  the  paragraph  marked  "  3  "  Col.  Wentz  (quotes  Mr.  Willard  in 
bul>stance  as  having  told  him  that  in  his  opinion,  and  he  had  been 
working  as  closely  and  as  wisely  in  the  situation  as  any  of  your 
committees,  " the  coal  industry  would  unquestionably  he  under  red- 
eral  control  to-day  if  it  had  not  been  handled  througli  your  National 
Coal  Association  in  the  way  it  has  been  handled,  or  in  a  way  simi- 
lar to  the  way  it  has  been  handled." 

In  paragraph  marked  "4"  Col.  Wentz  is  quoted  as  having  said  in 
substance,  "  Day  by  day  either  your  vice  president,  Mr.  Morrow,  or 
I  went  to  the  White  House  for  three  weeks  and  kept  Mr.  Tumulty 
informed  of  what  was  being  done." 

In  paragraph  marked  "  6  "  Col.  Wentz  is  quoted  as  having  said 
in  substance  tnat  "  In  the  latter  part  of  June  Mr,  Tumulty  selected 
ilr.  Alvord,  of  the  Railway  Administration,  to  be  his  coal  adviser, 
and  as  Mr.  Tumulty  was  too  busy  a  man  to  confer  with  all  of  the 
[)eople  whb  went  to  the  White  House  to  complain  of  the  coal  situa- 
tion." 

In  paragraph  marked  "  6  "  Col.  Wentz  is  quoted  as  having  said 
in  substance  that  "Mr.  Alvord  has  given  great  assistance  to  your 
officials,  to  the  officers  of  your  organization,  in  arranging  to  meet 
political  situations  as  they  arose  in  diiferent  parts  of  the  country  in 
connection  with  the  coal  industry." 

Col.  Wentz.  I  beg  your  pardon;  what  is  that? 
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TMr.  Miller  hands  article  to  Col.  Wentz.] 
Col.  Wentz  (reading)  : 

Mr.  Alvord,  without  expressing  himself  as  being  in  favor  or  not  in  favor  of 
Federal  control  of  the  industry,  certainly  did  not  push  his  influence  with  the 
White  House  to  have  himself  appointed,  and  he  has  been  most  reasonable,  mm 
constructive,  and  most  helpful  in  considering  the  problems  we  have  had  ti' 
bring  up ;  and  many  times  Mr.  Alvord  has  given  great  assistance  to  your  offi 
cials,  to  the  officers  of  your  organization,  in  arranging  to  meet  i>olitical  situa- 
tions as  they  arose  in  different  parts  of  the  country  in  connection  with  tli< 
coal  industry. 

Mr.  Miliar.  In  paragraph  marked  "  7  "  Col.  Wentz  is  quoted  a.^ 
having  said  in  substance  that  "  It  (the  White  House)  had  consid- 
erable doubt  as  to  whether  the  commission  (the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission)  would  exercise  such  authority  as  it  miffht  have. 
So  if  in  any  way  tnat  authority  was  discredited,  it  placed  tne  White 
House  immediately  in  a  position  to  say:  'As  we  thought,  gentlemen. 
we  went  ahead  at  your  suggestion,  the  suggestion  of  the  coal  opera- 
tors, but  as  we  thought,  it  is  now  necessary  for  us  to  confer  real  au- 
thority on  some  one  to  take  care  of  the  emergency.' " 

From  these  statements,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  inferred  by  some 
that  the  coal  operators,  the  railroads,  and  the  White  House,  throu^L 
Mr.  Tumulty  and  Mr.  Alvord,  have  been  working  together  an«i 
handling  the  coal  situation,  influencing  the  issuance  of  Interst^tv 
Commerce  Commission  orders,  which  have  been  set  up  by  the  cfa: 
operators  as  an  excuse  for  nonfulfillment  of  their  contracts  mule' 
the  clauses  1  and  7. 

Now,  do  you  feel  that  that  is  a  fair  quotation.  Col.  Wentz,  of  tha' 
article  there? 

Col.  Wentz.  I  do  not  feel  that  is  a  fair  inference  to  make  froiu 
the  situation,  because  I  know  that  neither  Mr.  Tumulty  nor  Mr. 
Alvord  nor  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  taken  an^ 
action,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  which  would  bring  about  '•: 
•excuse  operators  from  fulfilling  their  contracts,  and  such  an  infe' 
ence  is  unfair  and  improper. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  paragraph  No.  8,  Mr.  Chairman,  Col.  Wentz  i* 
quoted  as  reminding:  the  executive  committee  that  by  a  resohiti^r 
passed  at  Atlantic  (  ity  the  officers  of  the  National  Coal  Associatio:. 
were  directed  to  oj^pose  in  every  possible  maimer  the  practice  '•' 
assigned  cars. 

In  paragraph  marked  "  9  "  Col.  Wentz  is  quoted  as  having  siid  ^ 
substance  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  an  mforni? 
hearing  with  the  representatives  of  the  coal  operators  and  Mr,  AVii 
lard  and  Mr.  Elliott,  representing  the  gas  and  electric  companies  ''f 
the  country,  agreed  to  rewrite  its  service  order  in  connection  wiv 
assigned  cars  lor  the  public-service  people,  and  also  issued  an  ori^' 
which  required  the  commission  itself  to  pass  upon  all  emergen  " 
relief  granted  a  public-service  corporation  in  the  way  of  a^ipi'' 
cars. 

And  in  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  committee  has  receiv- 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Lieb,  of  the  New  York  Edison  Co.,  stating  thu 
his  company  was  in  dire  need  of  coal.    That  has  been  put  in  as  v 
exhibit. 

Can  you  tell  the  committee,  CJol.  Wentz,  as  to  why  that  car-serr?  i^ 
assignment  order  was  opposed  by  vour  association  in  resolution 
Atlantic  City? 
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Col.  Wentz.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  some  railroads  to  buy 
fuel  coal  at  prices  which  thej  have  named  by  agreeing  to  provide 
enough  cars  to  operate  the  mine  or  mines  of  the  seller  loading  rail- 
road fuel  coal  100  per  cent  capacity  during  the  term  of  the  contract. 

At  such  times  when  there  has  been  an  insufficient  supply  of  cars 
neighboring  mines  have  only  been  able  to  operate  from  one  to 
three  days  per  week,  whereas  the  mines  loading  railroad  coal  under 
the  assigneu  car  purchase  arrangement  were  operated  six  days  a 
week.  The  men  working  in  mines  operating  from  one  to  three 
days  a  week  naturally  became  very  much  disturbed,  frequent 
strikes  had  resulted,  labor  disturbances  generally  have  occurred, 
and  the  practice  has  proven  so  bad  for  the  general  production 
of  coal  throughout  the  United  States  that  the  coal  operators  have 
sought  to  have  the  railroads  secure  their  supply  of  coal  under  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  which  other  public-service  corporations 
secure  their  supply  of  coal. 

So  far  as  the  action  taken  with  respect  to  assigned  cars  is  con- 
cerned, under  a  previous  order  of  the  commission  any  public- 
service  corporation  could  obtain  assigned  cars  if  it  was  able  to 
present  to  the  commission  a  certificate  of  emergency  approved  by 
the  delivering  railroad  and  by  the  Public  Service  Commission  foV 
the  State  or  district — that  is,  the  State  public  service  commission 
for  the  State  or  district  in  which  the  public-utility  plant  was  lo- 
cated. 

When  that  order  became  operative,  approximately  the  1st  of 
August,  in  the  eastern  territory,  which  1  have  described  as  pro- 
ducing some  30,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  month — ^the  Appalachian 
district — ^the  assigned  cars  of  all  kinds  under  the  commission's 
ruling  were  approximately  20,000  per  week. 

By  the  middle  of  September,  six  weeks  later,  they  had  risen  to 
irlyOOO  per  week  and  were  still  mounting,  and  in  some  sections  of 
the  country  the  number  of  assigned  cars  absolutely  absorbed  all 
/f  the  available  car  supply,  and  any  mines  which  had  not  orders 
For  railroad  fuel,  or  orders  for  public-service  corporations,  or 
>rders  from  customers  who  were  obtaining  the  same  cars  under 
he  orders  of  the  commission,  were  unable  to  operate — some  of 
hem  not  at  all;  and  of  course  labor  disturbances  resulted,  as  their 
employees  had  to  live  and  make  a  living  in  some  way,  and  the  coal 
iperatoi's  could  not  qontinue  to  advance  their  money  indefinitely 
vith  no  income. 

Where  I  say  "cars"  I  refer  to  coal  cars  throughout  the  answers 
o  this  Question. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  that  connection.  Col.  Wentz,  I  notice  in  to-day's 
lerald  a  statement  of  abuses — that  is,  a  statement  such  as  this : 

It  was  necessary  to  wake  up  all  concerned.  They  had  to  be  convinced  of 
•hat  the  Department  of  Justice  already  knew— that  extortionate  prices  were 
ue  primarily  to  graft  and  to  evil  practices  which  began  at  the  mine  mouth, 
hich  tainted  with  bribery  the  system  of  car  distribution  and  which  resorted 
r.«:tematlcally  to  the  padding  and  forging  of  car  permits  and  to  the  diversion 
f  public  service  priority  orders. 

And  a  further  quotation  here  that  strikes  me: 

There  was  a  time  not  very  long  ago  when  the  coal  carrying  railroad  officials 
ere  Incredulous.  They  did  not  believe  it  when  they  were  told  that  their  car 
stributors  were  selling  them  out  and  taking  Individual  bribes  as  high  as 
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$1,500  a  week  from  favored  operators  and  shippers.  But  the  Pennsylvar.ia 
Railroad  within  the  last  few  days  has  modified  its  previous  attitude  of  incr*- 
dulity. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  bestirred  itself  also.  It  found 
that  some  of  its  accredited  agents,  not  in  Washington  but  those  posted  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country,  had  been  smirched  with  the  coal  scandal.  Some 
of  them  the  law  may  yet  reach  and  punish.  Others  have  been  expelled  froni 
the  service. 

Then  the  article  concludes: 

Aligning  itself  In  thorough  harmony  with  the  alms  of  the  Department  vi 
Justice,  the  Wholesale  Coal  Tade  Association  of  New  York  early  last  summer 
adopted  a  series  of  pledges  for  purging  the  industry  of  its  most  heinous  abuses. 
Finally,  under  still  further  pressure  from  Attorney  General  Palmer,  Col.  D.  B 
Wentz,  president  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  which  comprises  in  ii< 
membership  3,000  of  the  mos<  extensive  mine  owners  and  operators  of  the 
country,  established  a  conmilttee  expressly  to  assist  in  work  of  William  M*- 
Murtrie  Speer,  Mr.  Palmer's  lieutenant  in  this  judicial  district.  Under  C«V. 
Wentz/s  call  a  general  meeting  of  operators  in  session  in  Cleveland  to«»k 
steps  for  the  appointment  of  "  fair  practices  "  committees  in  the  various  bitu 
minous  districts  and  pledged  their  unreserved  cooperation  in  the  eradicatinn 
of  hurtful  practices  from  the  industry. 

Do  you  know  who  put  that  article  out? 

(Col.  Wentz  nodded  affirmatively.) 

Mr.  MiLLBR.  Do  you  know  about  these  practices? 

Col.  Wentz.  No  ;  it  is  only  hearsay ;  hearsay  on  that  pretty  gener- 

Mr.  Miller.  You  could  not  give  the  committee  any  informatioL 
on  it? 

Col.  W^ENTz.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  paragraph  marked  "  12,"  Mr.  Chairman,  Col 
AVentz  is  quoted  as  having  said  in  substance  that  one  of  the  luo-i 
difficult  situations  his  committee  had  had  to  meet  was  the  se^iousne^- 
of  the  retail  coal  situation  in  scattered  parts  of  the  country. 

In  paragraph  13  Col.  Wentz  is  quoted  as  having  said  in  siibstaniv 
"  Just  as  a  forerunner,  to  show  how  the  straws  are  blowing,  how  ihr 
current  is  setting,  is  this  legislation  in  Indiana.  There,  as  you  kno^. 
the  State  has  passed  a  law  placing  the  regulation  of  the  coal  industry 
in  the  hands  of  a  commission  appointed  by  the  governor  of  that 
State.  I  am  informed  by  operators  in  other  States  that  similar  ay 
tion  is  now  being  considered  by  various  State  commissions,"  and,  u: 
substance,  that  the  nonproducing  coal  States  will  force  Fe^lerV. 
control  of  the  coal  industry  in  self-defense  against  State  control  .: 
the  producing  States." 

In  paragraph  marked  "  14  "  Col.  Wentz  is  quoted  as  having  sai«i :: 
substance  that  this  winter  the  coal  industry  would  need  authoritati'-' 
information  about  itself  which  it  does  not  have  now  and  that  tl 
coal  industry  would  have  to  be  in  a  position  to  disprove  charjre- 
when  Congress  goes  into  session.  That  the  charge  may  be  ma  * 
**  Well,  if  this  was  your  profit,  in  cents  per  ton,  it  was  a  perfeci... 
outrageous  profit  on  your  investment."  That  the  coal  industry  in^.< 
be  able  to  answer  such  assertions  wifh  facts. 

In  paragraph  marked  "  15  "  Col.  Wentz  is  quoted  as  having  siiiJ 
substance  that  his  committee  in  handling  Federal  questions  this  surn 
mer  has  had  to  meet  charges  with  figures.    "  We  sent  our  man  to  i: 
Cxeological  Survey  and  dug  up  their  records,  used  the  records  of  t'r 
Fuel  Administration,  used  the  records  of  the  tidewater  exchant:-- 
used  the  records  of  the  Xorthwestern  dock  people,  the  records  of  i  * 
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New  England  distributors,  and  we  got  figures  which  were  so  fairly 
accurate  that  they  could  not  be  disputed  because  nobody  else  had 
any  better  and  we  got  them  in  first." 

In  paragraph  marked  "  16,"  Col.  Wentz  is  quoted  as  having  said,  in 
substance,  at  their  meeting  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  operators, 
who  would,  in  conjunction  with  three  members  of  the  American 
Wholesale  Coal  Association,  three  members  of  the  National  Ketail 
Coal  Merchants'  Association,  and,  I  hope,  three  members  of  the 
anthracite  coal  operators,  form  a  committee  which  could  resolve 
itself  into  an  executive  committee  with  a  small  number  of  men  so 
that  the  industry,  from  a  national  viewpoint,  can  present  its  pub- 
licity, its  facts,  and  its  data  to  the  public  and  to  Congress  in  a  united 
way  and  do  away  with  mud  slinging  and  discourageinent  of  each 
through  figures  and  statements. 

In  paragraph  marked  "  17,"  Col.  Wentz  is  quoted  as  having  said,  in 
substance,  ''  oo  these  committees  liave  all  been  appointed  from  the 
wholesalers  and  retailers  and  your  committee,  consisting  of  Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  myself.  Necessarily  the  conmiittees  have 
to  be  small,  and  I  hope  next  week  we  will  receive  the  assurance  of  the 
anthracite  coal  operators  that  they  will  add  representatives  to  that 
committee,  and  for  once  we  can  go  into  a  legislative  situation  as  the 
coal  industry  as  a  whole." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  to-day  that  this  committee,  the  com- 
miltee  referred  to,  has  been  in  session  in  New  York,  and  it  might  be 
inferred  from  the  earlier  quotations  that  the  coal  operators,  the 
railroad  officials,  and  the  White  House  have  been  running  the  coal 
business,  influencing  priority  orders  during  a  period  when  transpor- 
tation was  denied  to  other  industries,  and  coal  contracts  have  been 
broken  on  account  of  these  priority  orders. 

From  evidence  submitted  to  this  Senate  committee,  the  prices  of 
anthracite  coal  have  been  outrageously  high,  costing,  for  instance, 
the  railroads  of  New  England  at  the  rate  of  $18,000,000  extra  per 
year,  and  the  gas  users  of  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  at  the  rate  of 
$5,700,000  extra  per  year. 

The  chairman  of  the  Connecticut  Chamber  of  Commerce  tele- 
phoned me  to-day  he  was  paying  as  high  as  $24  a  ton  for  anthracite 
down  there. 

And  nobody  has  benefited  by  the  issuance  of  the  priority  order  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  except  the  gentlemen  who  made 
them  or  influenced  their  making. 

Coal  exports  have  not  been  curbed,  idle  shipping  has  not  been  used, 
and  it  has  remained  possible,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wil- 
lard.  "  Under  the  rules  that  are  on  file  and  approved  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  a  speculator,  if  you  please,  has  the  right 
to  buy  a  car  of  coal  and  ship  it  to  a  port  and  hold  it  there  indefinitely, 
if  he  pays  the  regular  public  charge  of  $2  a  day.  Now,  it  is  perfectly 
lawful  tor  him  to  do  that." 

Xow,  it  appears  it  is  the  intention  of  the  bituminous  coal  opera- 
tors, the  anthracite  coal  operators,  the  wholesalers,  and  the  retailers 
to  «ret  together  to  influence  legislation  to  prevent  the  issuance  of  con- 
radictory  figures  and  statements,  and  to  influence  legislation. 
Is  that  the    dea,  Col.  Wentz? 
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Col.  Wentz.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  various  committees  which  have  tried  to  secure  information  with 
regard  to  the  coal  trade. 

Conflicting  statements  were  made,  or  statements  which  sounded 
conflicting,  by  representatives  of  the  various  four  branches  of  the 
coal  industry. 

I  personally  know  6t  no  necessity  why  such  a  situation  should 
exist.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  facts  in  connection  with  the  coal 
industry  should  not  be  correctly  and  properly  stated  to  any  investi- 
gating body,  and  I  think  that  if  an  arrangement  could  be  made 
which  would  bring  the  facts,  the  truth,  the  situation  as  it  exists, 
properly  to  the  attention  of  any  existing  body,  that  it  is  a  helpful 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

(The  following  is  the  buyer's  form  of  contract :) 

* 

NKW   YORK   EDISON   CO.   FORM   OF   COAL  CONTRACT. 

Agreement  made  at  the  city  of  New  York  this by  and  between  ■ 

(herelnafrer  referreil  to  as  the  seller)  and  the  New  York  Edison  Co.,  of  thf 
city  of  New  York  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  buyer)  : 

(1)  In  consideration  of  the  following  terms  and  conditions,  the  seller  agree? 

to  sell  and  deliver  and  the  buyer  to  buy  and  accept,  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  mines, 

gross  tons  of  bituminous  coal  of  good  marketable  quality  from  the  sellers 
mines  in  . 

(2)  Delivery  to  be  made  during  the  year  at  the  rate  of .  , 

Such  delivery  and  acceptance  to  be  subject  to  strikes,  accidents,  car  shortage. 

and  other  causes  beyond  the  control  of  either  party.  Overshlpment  during  an> 
week  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  deliverj'  on  account  of  any  other  week  wlth- 
ou"  the  approval  of  the  buyer. 

In  the  event  of  the  seller  being  unable  to  make  the  full  weekly  deliwries 
bcause  of  strikes  or  other  specified  causes,  the  .seller  agrees  that  the  amount  of 
coal  delivered  under  this  contract  each  week  shall  equal  (in  the  per  cent  that 
the  amount  delivered  bears  to  the  ccmtract  requirement)  the  amount  (in  such 
per  cent)  delivered  *o  any  other  of  the  seller's  customers  on  account,  of  tl»f 
seller's  contracts  with  them. 

(3)  Shipments  are  to  be  con.signe<l  to  the  New  York  lOdison  Co..  classitii? 
tion . 

(4)  The  price  to  be  i)aid  for  coal  (lelivennl  under  this  contract  shall  be  $ 

per  gross  ton  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  mines.     This  price  is  based  on  the  present  phk 

mining  rate  of cents  a  gross  ton  in  the  mining  district  in  which  the  aUn^ 

mine  is  located.     Should  there  be  nn  increase  or  decrea.se  in  such  pick-niiniij- 

rate  effective  during  the  period  of  this  contract,  the  above  price  of  $ :i 

gross  ton  shall  be  correspondingly  increased  or  decrea.sed  by  tlnit^s  i: ' 

amount  of  such  increase  or  decrease  in  the  pick-mining  rate. 

(5)  Payment  shall  be  made  on  the  15th  of  each  month  for  the  prw^'i;;:: 
month's  shipments.  Bills  to  be  rendered  by  seller  as  pi'omptly  fts  iwssihle.  U:  .= 
road  weights  to  govern  all  settlements. 

(6)  This  contract  is  subject  to  all  the  regulations,  requirement**,  and  o^uli 
tlons  imposed  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator  in  his  original  c>i^l'^^ 
effective  7  a.  m.,  December  29,  1917,  and  to  any  modifications  of  such  •>ri2in: 
order  made  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator;  and  all  of  the  reffulati«"v 
requirements,  and  conditions  of  said  order  or  orders  are  hereby  Incorimnit^-'k 
herein,  with  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  set  forth  at  length. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereto  have  signed  and  deiiveretl  this  ;i:-'r 
ment  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

The  New  York  Edison  Co.. 

B.v , 

Contro^h  > 
Approved. 


]'irr  rrcnUff  3  ' 
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(The  following  is  the  seller's  form  of  contract :) 

TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS. 

(1)  The  seller  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  performance  of  this  contract 
if  prevented  or  delayed  by  acts  of  God.  war,  shortage  of  labor,  strikes  or  sus- 
pensions of  labor,  accidents,  shortage  of  cars,  interruptions  of  transportation  or 
navigation,  or  by  any  cause  beyond  its  control  affecting  the  carrying  out  of  the 
(-ontract  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  or  reducing  the  seller's  usual  output ; 
and  no  liability  shall  be  incurred  by  the  seller  for  damages  resulting  from  delay 
or  failure  in  deliveries  due  to  any  of  said  causes. 

The  seller  reserves  the  right  to  contrMct  lor  sjile  of  the  t»ntire  estinuited 
Iiruduct  of  its  mines  and  if,  by  reason  of  the  foregoing  causes  or  any  thereof,  the 
.seller  is  prevente<i  from  mining,  shipping,  or  delivering  sutticient  coal  from  its 
mines  for  the  fulfillment  of  such  contracts  and  orders  as  it  now  has  or  shall 
h*»reafter  take,  shipments  in  so  far  as  in  seller's  coutrol  will  be  d  vich'd  from 
rime  to  time  in  a  fair  proportion  between  all  such  contracts  afid  orders,  the 
x'iler  not  being  under  any  obligation  to  obtain  coal  for  the  fulttllment  of  this 
Anjtract  from  sources  other  than  its  own  mines. 

(2)  Tnless  otherwise  specilii  d.  all  coal  shall  he  taken  by  the  bnyer  in  prac- 
t't*:'lly  equal  monthly  proportions  and  in  case  of  failure  by  the  laiyer  to  accept 
ron\  month  by  month  as  agreed,  the  seller  at  its  <>i)tion  nijiy  retUice  proi)or- 
rionately  the  monthly  tonnage  still  to  he  deli  vend  diiriny:  the  term  of  this 
•ta?  tract. 

i:>>  Tenus  of  payments  are  of  the  essence  of  this  contract  and  buyer's  failure 
r(»  make  payments  as  due  under  this  or  under  any  other  contract  with  the  seller 
<hall  at  the  t)ption  of  the  seller  i-elleve  t  from  liability,  hereunder  and  from 
obligation  to  make  further  deliveries  under  this  or  any  (»ther  such  contract,  and 
uiiiver  of  any  default  shall  not  be  deenuMl  a  waiver  of  any  default  tlaM-eafter 
arising. 

(4>  Coal  when  delivered  on  board  vessels,  boats,  or  barj^res  at  a  point  of 
sl»ii>uienr  is  to  be  in  all  respt^cts  at  the  buyer's  risk :  bill  of  lading  or  other 
tevrimony  of  shipment  to  be  proof  of  delivery,  both  as  to  time  and  quantity. 

iZ»)  Vessels  will  be  governed  in  respect  to  time,  order  and  manner  or  turn 
"»f  Ioa«Iing  at  the  loading  piers  by  the  rules  which  may  be  establishe<l  from 
Tiine  to  time  by  the  owners  or  operators  of  said  piers,  and  no  claim  for  de- 
murraire  will  be  allowed  by  seller. 

(6)  On  all-rail  sales  bills  will  be  rendere<l  and  settlements  nunle  on  basis 
of  weight  as  ascertained  by  the  railroad  company's  scales  at  or  near  point  of 
j<hipment. 

I  7)  The  contract  price  herein  provided  for  is  based  on  the  present  agree- 
nientJ?  with  the  miners  as  to  wages,  customs  and  conditions  of  employment 
ami  any  increase  or  decrease  during  the  term  of  this  contract  in  the  present 
cost  of  production  caused  by  changes  in  such  agreements  or  by  Federal  or  State 
statutes  or  regulations,  or  by  the  imposition  of  taxes  on  coal  or  the  mining 
thereof,  or  by  subsequent  changes  in  the  rate  of  such  taxes,  shall  correspon(l- 
iiigly  increase  or  decrease  such  contract  price  on  any  tonnage  thereafter  de- 
live  retl. 

(8)  If  the  ccmtract  price  includes  railroad  and  boat  freight,  or  either  thereof, 
un#  there  be  any  increase  or  decrease  In  any  such  rates  during  the  term  of  this 
•<>ntract,  or  any  increase  or  decrease  in  taxes  on  such  freight,  or  imposition 
of  additional  taxes  thereon,  the  price  on  any  tonnage  delivered  hereunder  after 
the  changed  i-ate  or  rates,  or  increase  or  decrease,  or  imposition  of  taxes  become 
»'ffrctive  shall  be  correspondingly  increased  or  de<'reased. 

(0)  Coal  is  sold  for  delivery  only  at  place  of  destination  nauKHl  on  the 
reverse  side  hereof,  and  seller  will  not  make  shipments  to  any  other  points, 
nor  will  buyer  be  allowed  to  assign  or  transfer  this  contract  without  the 
.<4'ller's  consent  in  writing. 

(10)  The  price  at  the  mine  of  any  coal  delivered  under  this  contract  shall, 
with  respect  to  each  shipment  of  coal  hereunder,  not  exceed  the  price  at  the 
mine  as  fixed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  by  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administrator  under  authority  of  the  President,  and  hi  effect  at  the  date 
of  such  .shipment  from  the  mine. 

(11)  This  contract  phall  be  forthwith  cancel(»d  and  have  no  further  binding 
effiM-t  upon  either  party  hereto  upon  receipt  of  a  request  or  an  ru'der  from  tlie 
I'ljit' (I  States  FmcI  Administrator  for  such  caiici'llation  :  and  in  case  of  .such 
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cancellation  neitlier  party  hereto  shall  be  under  any  further  liability  to  t> 
other  hereunder,  and  neither  shall  have  any  claim  against  the  United  :?:.>« 
by  reason  of  such  contract  or  the  cancellation  thereof. 

(12)  Coal  delivered  hereunder  shall  be  subject  to  requisition  by  ilie  Tei*-. 
States  Fuel  Administrator,  including  under  the  term  *'  requisition  "  the  rLi 
to  divert  such  coal  to  any  other  party  than  the  buyer.     Such  requisitiou  nsi? 
be  made  at  any  time  during  the  c-ontinuance  of  the  contract  and  prior  to  act-: 
receipt  and  unloading  of  the  coal   so  requisitioned  at  the  point  of  ultinr - 
destination  by  the  party  entitled  thereto  under  the  terms  of  this  contn..' 
Such  requisitions  shall  be  made  at  the  going  (Jovernment  price  at  the  (iAW 
shipment  from  the  mine  of  the  coal  so  requisitioned,  and  without  othvr  <  ■ 
further  liability  of  the  (iovernment  to  either  party  hereto  than  the  payai^: 
of  such  price  and  freight,  so  far  as  either  party  hereto  may  at  the  x\n,e  ■, 
such  requisition  or  diversion  be  liable  for  such  freight  payment. 

(13)  The  terms,  conditions,  and  agreements  contained  on  this  page  aU 
on  the  reverse  side  hereof  constitute  the  entire  contract  between  the  parties. 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Wentz,  the  natural  disposition  towards  thi: 
question  is,  that  when  it  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  publ: . 
as  it  has  been  to  me,  that  the  railroads,  the  White  House  and  th? 
coal  operators,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  acting  together. 
results  in  practices  that  have  existed  during  this  past  summer,  in  -- 
far  as  the  service  of  the  coal  operators  have  oeen  to  the  public,  briiui 
ing  about  a  condition  that  means  two  or  three  times  the  value  of  th^ 
product,  warrants — I  do  not  want  to  use  the  word  "suspicion"— 
that  is  not  a  fair  word,  perhaps.  I  have  no  desire  to  charge  tb^ 
any  man  is  not  conducting  his  business  fairly;  but  we  have  thui 
story  in  the  morning  Herald*  that  grafting  has  been  going  on  an. 
that"  all  of  this  has  not  been  in  the  interests  of  the  pubfic.  I  am  tr/ 
last  man  in  the  world  to  favor  Government  control  of  this  indiistr 
or  any  industry,  but  when  the  people  are  being  compelled  to  pa} 
these  abnormal  and  outrageous  prices  under  the  circumstances,  wbr. 
somebody  must  take  pretty  drastic  action,  it  seems  to  me.  You  giTr 
tlemen  have  a  right  to  run  your  business  in  your  own  interest,  b  : 
the  public  have  some  interest,  too. 

Col.  Wentz.  You  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  as  a  result  'i 
railroad  strikes,  strikes  in  the  coal  mines,  the  figures  of  the  Geoloii 
cal  Survey  show  that  during  the  months  of  February,  April,  May. 
June,  and  July  of  the  year  1920,  the  production  of  bitummous  cna: 
fell  to  a  point  where  it  did  not  meet  the  consumption  of  the  country, 
and  the  export  demand  of  the  country,  both  in  Canada  and  to  ove: 
seas,  and  provide  those  stocks  which  a  panicky  buyer  felt  he  shoul 
lay  in  to  protect  him  according  to  his  views,  and  the  views  of  ever 
buyer  different. 

Such  a  situation  always  brings  up  an  unsettled  condition  of  pn^ 
You  had  the  same  unsettled  condition  in  the  price  of  oil,  price  of  pi: 
iron,  price  of  steel,  and  the  price  of  innumerable  commocuties  in  th  - 
country  this  summer.    It  has  not  been  coal  alone. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  has  been  turned  inside  out  ' 
take  care  of  the  coal  business. 

Col.  Wentz.  When  there  became  a  marked  shortage  of  coal,  t^ 
coal  operators  asked  that  enough  transportation  be  afforded  to  n 
store  the  normal  production  of  coal,  and  no  attention  was  paid  * 
that  request  or  the  figures  the}'  presented. 

It  was  only  when  the  governors,  Senators,  and  Congressmen  of 
New  England  and  of  the  Northwestern  States  went  to  the  Whit' 
House  and  said  that  unless  coal  was  turned  to  them  in  larger  volup 
than  they  were  at  the  time  receiving,  those  districts  would  freeze  in- 
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winter,  and  the  White  House  naturally  became  disturbed,  and  other 
^rovernmental  officers  in  Washington  became  disturbed;  that. the  sit- 
uation was  recognized  as  acute.  I  was  told  that  the  White  House 
intended  to  appoint  a  fuel  administrator  and  reestablish  Federal  con- 
trol of  the  industry. 

Realizing,  as  I  did,  that  no  fuel  administrator,  no  matter  how  able 
he  was,  even  if  he  had  large  sums  of  money  at  his  command  to  hire 
necessary  experts  to  assist  him  to  reestablish  distribution,  to  bring 
about  increased  production,  could  organize  a  large  enough  organiza- 
tion to  meet  the  situation  in  time  to  secure  any  results  for  the  country 
and  for  those  parts  of  the  country  which  were  particularly  hit  by 
the  coal  shortage. 
The  Chairman.  The  coal  administrator  might  have  fixed  the  price. 
Col.  Wentz.  It  took  Dr.  Garfield  six  months,  with  the  help  of  men 
who  "are  considered  to  be  the  best  experts  in  the  United  States,  to 
work  out  a  proper  system  of  prices  for  bituminoiis  coal  in  this 
country. 

You  will  remember,  when  the  Federal  Trades  Commission  fixed  a 
blanket  price,  and  as  a  result  of  it,  what  happened  ?  No  production 
of  bituminous  coal — ^the  production  of  bituminous  coal  was  markedly 
decreased  under  prices  which  were  so  low  that  coal  could  not  be 
produced  and  sold  for  them.  1  know  those  facts,  I  know  those  con- 
ditions, and  they  prompted  me  to  tell  Mr.  Tumulty,  and  the  White 
House,  that  I  did  not  think  that  a  Federal  Fuel  Administrator  could 
be  established  and  administration  organization  could  be  made  eflFective 
in  time  to  give  any  required  results. 

You  will  remember  that  it  took  Dr.  Garfield  months  to  organize 
the  Fuel  Administration  organization.  He  had  in  that  organization 
some  of  the  ablest  coal  men,  some  of  the  ablest  railroad  men,  and 
some  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  country,  who  were  working  for 
nothing ;  men  who  could  not  be  employed  oy  the  Government  to-day 
except  that  at  prices  which  I  doubt  the  authority  would  be  granted 
to  pay  them,  and  many  of  the  men  who  worked  free  for  Dr.  Garfield 
would  not  have  been  in  position  to  have  accepted  government  em- 
ployment under  a  fuel  administrator  as  it  was  to-day. 

l"  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  if  a  fuel  adminis- 
trator had  been  appointed,  a  man  even  with  a  fairly  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  situation  as  it  existed  we  would  have  an  awful 
situation  in  connection  with  fuel  in  this  country. 

I  told  Mr.  Tumulty  that  I  thought  that  was  the  fact ;  I  told  him 
t  thought  that  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  could  be 
nduced  to  provide  the  necessary  legal  authority  to  forward  coal  in 
•ather  unusual  quantities  to  the  Northwest  and  to  New  England  for 
I  short  time,  their  supply  could  be  amply  protected  without  caus- 
ng  any  real  calamity  to  the  rest  of  the  consumers  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  further  told  him  I  thought  the  Interstate  Commerce 
?ommission  had  all  the  necessary  authority  to  issue  orders  to  bring 
tbout  that  system  of  forced  distribution  in  certain  directions  to  meet 
emporary  emergencies  in  those  sections  of  the  country. 

If  you  will  review  the  history  of  the  Federal  Fuel  Administration, 
»f  the  length  of  time  it  took  to  fix  prices,  we  have  only  met  this 
mergency  90  days  ago  and  it  has  ceased  to  exist.    There  is  no  emer- 
rency  to-day  in  the  bituminous  coal  business. 
The  Chatbman.  We  have  letters  here,  six  days  ago. 
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Col.  Wentz.  There  is  an  inside  story  in  connection  with  that. 
There  is  no  real  fuel  emergency  to-day.  There  are  quantities  of  ( on- 
sumers  of  bituminous  coal  in  New  England  who  have  coal  bought 
under  cheap  contracts,  who  are  stopping  shipments  on  those  contracts, 
because  they  do  not  want  coal  at  any  price;  and  the  same  is  true 
throughout  other  parts  of  the  UnitedT  States. 

There  is  an  ample  supply  of  bituminous  coal. 

The  Chairman.  At  spot  prices? 

Col.  Wentz.  At  spot  prices,  moving  on  mine's  contracts.  Thert 
are  a  few  sections  oi  the  country  where  the  car  supply  is  still  short 
of  100  per  cent  of  the  common  ratings. 

^  The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  going  to  he  able  to  con- 
vince the  people  of  America  that  to-day  the  conditions  exist  as  you 
gentlemen  say.  Men  who  want  coal  immediately  have  to  go  out  anJ 
pay  theprices  they  have  to-day.  ^ 

Col.  Wentz.  I  testified  spot  prices  for  the  good  grades  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  at  mines  in  West  Vir^nia  and  Pennsylvania  are  as  low 
as  $5  per  ton  at  the  mines,  and  if  you  will  take  the  contract  prict 
of  last  spring  of  from  $3.50  to  $4  in  those  fields  and  add  to  them 
the  two  increases  which  had  been  made  in  wages  since  they  were 
made  you  will  find  that  $5  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  for  mo^t 
consumers  and  probably  the  price  which  these  gentlemen  would  pay 
on  their  contracts  to-day  would  be  very  close  to  $5  a  ton,  and  I  do 
not  think  they  are  suffermg  any  terrific  hardship ;  and  in  the  last  two 
or  three  weeks  I  think  the  supply  of  coal  has  commenced,  bituminous 
coal  has  commenced  to  equal  and  in  some  instancies  exceed  the  ci»ii- 
sumption. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  wanted  spot  coal  to-da3%  for  an  industn^  1 
owned,  what  would  I  have  to  pay  for  it  here  to-day,  in  New  York. 
for  spot  coal? 

Col.  Wentz.  Senator,  at  the  mines,  in  the  districts  which  supply 
New  York  good  grades  of  coal,  steam  coal  can  be  bought  spot  at 
from  $5  to  $6  a  ton  at  the  mines,  which  is  very  close  to  what  con- 
tracts would  figure  out  under  the  wage-scale  advances. 

I  think  the  spot  prices  to-day  are  very  close  to  the  contract  pru-t' 
in  most  of  the  large  producing  districts,  and,  in  my  opinion,  \o\\ 
are  going  to  see  it  below  the  contract  price  in  most  of  these  hrj^ 
producing  districts  within  30  days,  and  probably  a  shorter  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  contend  that  the  Northwest  and  Ni  ' 
England  to-day  has  all  the  coal  they  need  for  the  winter? 

Col.  Wentz.  New  England,  I  am  advised,  has  all  the  coal  it  want-. 
all  the  coal  it  can  use;  that  its  stocks  are  in  excess  of  its  requiremervN 
at  some  points;  and  that  buyers  of  coal  under  contract  made  l:^^t 
spring  when  prices  were  then  considered  reasonable  and  were  rt: 
sonable,  are  not  taking  coal  under  those  contracts,  but  have  stopix* ' 
shipments  on  them  because  they  have  more  coal  than  they  wan: 
That  can  be  proved. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  information,  Mr.  Miller? 

Mr.  Miller.  Mv  information  is  that  those  New  England  fin'  • 
are  sending  their  buyers  now  to  the  coal  mines,  and  since  this  meet 
ing  at  Cleveland,  prices  stiffened  from  $6  to  $8,  unless  they  h:iv»^ 
fallen  since  then.  Immediately  after  the  meeting  they  had  stiffene-.i 
They  have  given  up  thought  oi  good  tidewater  coal  at  all ;  that  tak  > 
from  23  to  35  days  to  get  a  car  of  coal  in  after  it  is  bought  by  rail. 
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Col.  Wentz.  The  shipments  to  New  England  by  rail  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  and  anthracite  coal  in  the  first  9  months  of  1920  exceeded 
the  shipments  which  went  into  New  England  by  rail  in  1918,  the 
whole  year,  the  whole  12  months,  or  any  of  the  6  preceding  years. 
Mr.  MiLLKR.  How  did  the  water  transportation  fall  off? 
Col.  Wentz.  The  water  transjjortation  is  less  because  the  water 
rates  were  advanced  by  the  Shipping  Board  to  a  point  where  the 
water  rate  jplus  the  rail  rate  from  the  mines  to  the  tidewater  point 
averaged  about  $1  a  ton  higher  than  the  rail  rate,  and  the  New 
Elngland  people  insisted  on  buying  their  coal  all  rail  so  as  to  get  it 
on  a  cheaper  transportation  charge  than  if  they  bought  it  by  water. 

In  the  old  days  and  during  the  year  1917  New  England  normally 
took  two-thirds  of  its  coal  by  water  and  one-third  by  rail. 
So  far  this  year  the  rail  shipments  have  exceeded  45  per  cent. 
Mr.  Miller.  Does  it  not  cost  more  to  go  to  Hampton  Koads  and 
the  ship  have  to  wait  for  its  turn  to  get  in  there  and  get  the  coal? 
It  does  cost  each  ship  more  to  do  that.    There  are  many  ships  waiting 
for  export  coal,  and  the  docks  are  all  full  of  export  coal — about  two 
million  and  odd  tons  a  month  export  coal  business.    They  have  to 
wait  until  they  can  get  in  there. 
Col.  Wentz.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  freight  rate. 
Mr.  Miller.  It  has  something  to  do  with  the  cost  of  operating  a 
ship? 

Col.  Wentz.  It  has  something  to  do  with  the  cost  of  operating 
a  ship.  The  present  freight  rates  are  too  high  by  a  dollar  a  ton  for 
the  New  England  business;  and  that  situation,  Mr.  Miller,  has 
always  been  more  or  less  as  it  is  to-day. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  would  not  say  it  cost  more  to  operate  a  ship  to 
have  it  go  down  there  and  wait  a  week  than  to  turn  right  around  and 
come  out? 

Col.  Wentz.  Certainly  I  would  say  that  it  cost  more,  but  I  say 
waiting  a  week  is  just  a  normal  condition. 
Mr.  Miller.  Was  not  normal  in  time  gone  by  ? 
Col.  Wentz.  Frequently  they  have  waited  two  weeks  in  times 
gone  by.    I  have  known  an  export  steamer  in  the  last  two  months  to 
wait  46  days  for  the  cargo. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  happened,  and  I  know  that  from  my 
own  information.  That  tends  to  tremendously  increase  the  cost  of 
shipping  the  coal,  it  seems  to  me.  Some  one  has  to  stand  for  this  de- 
lay of  tne  ship. 

Col.  Wentz.  The  rates,  Senator,  to  New  England  used  to  be  about 
60  cents  a  ton  from  Norfolk  to  New  England  ports,  like  Boston,  an 
average  New  England  port.  You  know  what  they  are  to-day.  That 
takes  in  some  advance  in  expense  of  operation. 

Mr.  Miller.  Experts  advise  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  while  the 
rates  were  60  cents  before  the  war,  and  while  they  are  now  $2.75, 
they  could  be  reduced  to  $1.80  if  the  docks  were  not  overcrowded  with 
export  business. 

Col.  Wentz.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  situation. 
I  do  not  think  the  delay  at  the  docks,  the  loading  docks,  is  $1  a  ton 
or  anything  like  it.    I  do  not  think  they  can  substantiate  it. 

Mn  Miller.  We  have  the  case  of  a  ship  sent  down  from  the 
Boston  elevated  railroad,  got  into  Hampton  Eoads  on  the  3d  and 
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waited  there  until  the  23d  waiting  for  a  cargo,  and  then  went  home 
with  half  a  cargo. 

Col.  Wentz.  I  would  say  that  she  was  very  badly  managed.  That 
is  my  only  comment  on  that,  because  I  know  something  about  loading 
ships  at  tidewater  ports  myself. 

Mr.  Miller.  They  were  offering  her  coal  at  $22  a  ton,  and  I  believe 
finally  she  went  away  with  half  a  cargo  at  $14. 

Co!.  Wentz.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Miller.  In  August. 

Col.  Wentz.  That  is  rather  ancient  history.  I  am  talking  of  th*- 
present  situation.  That  was  when  it  was  as  bad  as  it  could  be.  That 
is  not  so  to-day. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  like  to  ask  Col.  Wentz  if  he  knows  who  the 
Fuel  Administrator  was  just  prior  to  the  last  Fuel  Administrator? 

Col.  Wentz.  We  only  had  one ;  that  is  Dr.  Garfield. 

Mr.  Miller.  Was  not  the  President's  nephew  the  man  who  finally 
relinquished  control ;  did  he  not  succeed  Garfield  ? 

Col.  Wentz.  He  worked  under  him. 

Mr.  Miller.  He  was  the  acting  Fuel  Administrator  when  the  arl- 
ministration  ceased  ? 

Col-  Wentz.  Oh,  no:  he  was  not  there  when  the  administration 
ceased ;  they  let  him  out. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  was  not  your  fear  that  he  would  be  reappointeil 
that  made  your  w'holesale  coal  association  oppose  the  appointment  <»: 
a  Fuel  Administrator,  was  it^ 

Col.  Wentz.  I  had  no  individual  in  mind;  I  had  a  condition,  a 
fact,  which  existed. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  quote  a  little  further 
from*Col.  Wentz,  paragraph  19,  which  is  to  the  effect  that  in  connec- 
tion with  the  various  phases  of  their  troubles  as  they  have  developed! 
during  the  past  three  months,  they  wish  to  say  that  the  situation  has 
been  a  political  one  and  the  task  has  been  to  meet  a  political  move  in 
one  direction  and  another  as  it  has  been  made. 

In  paragraph  marked  "  20  "  Col.  Wentz  is  quoted,  in  substance,  as 
saying  that  some  politicians  in  the  Northwest  saw  an  opportunity  to 
stir  up  anxiety,  and  by  the  1st  of  July  protests  from  all  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  Northwestern  States,  from  Senators  and  Congressmen, 
and  from  many  other  ])oliticians  not  hi)l(linir  otKce,  but  who  thoutjij 
they  might  hold  office  if  they  could  beccmie  prominent  by  reason  of  » 
great  shortage  of  conl  in  that  territory,  began  to  pour  in  telegram?  «•:: 
the  White  House  and  to  literally  bombard  the  White  House:  that  in. 
mediately  New  England  took  up  the  same  hue  and  cry:  that  the  >itiia- 
tion  was  developed  politically  to  a  point  where  a  large  delegati<m  went 
to  Washinjrton,  united  with  the  northwestern  politicians,  and  de- 
manded a  fuel  administrator. 

It  has  been  stated  to  this  Senate  committee  that  these  movements  :t. 
the  Northwest  and  Xew^  England  were  entirely  nonpartisan  and  wen- 
industrial  and  economic  in  their  nature,  and  that  the  daily  relatioi.- 
for  weeks  at  a  time,  between  Col.  Wentz  and  Mr.  Tumulty  and  Mr 
Tumulty's  assistant,  Mr.  Alvord,  who  Col.  Wentz  has  said  was  "• 
great  assistance  to  the  National  Coal  Association  in  arranging  to  meet 
political  situations  as  they  arose  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
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might  better  be  characterized  as  political  than  the  action  of  the  North- 
west and  New  England  to  get  their  coal. 

Col.  Wentz.  mv.  Clfkirman,  may  I  make  a  remark  in  connection 
with  that  statement  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Coh  Wentz.  At  no  time  did  Mr.  Alvord  or  Mr.  Tumulty  or  I  have 
any  discussion  of  the  situation  from  a  political  standpoint. 

Our  only  efforts  at  cooperation  was  to  secure  results  which  would 
increase  the  supply  of  bituminous  coal  mined  in  the  United  States, 
and  those  results  have  been  successful. 

In  New  England  there. was  press  propaganda ;  there  were  telegrams 
from  the  governors  to  Washington ;  there  were  printed  attacks  on  the 
coal  operators  complaining  of  their  inefficiency  to  manage  their 
business. 

I  have  never  in  the  25  years  of  my  experience  in  the  coal  business 
known  of  such  an  organized  propaganda  in  connection  with  any  com- 
mercial business  as  was  put  out  in  New  England  in  July, 

The  Chairman.  I  know  of  one  greater;  the  propaganda  against 
real  estate  owners  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

C^ol.  Wentz.  I  stand  corrected,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  propaganda  was  strong  enough  to  go  to 
A.lbany  and  have  legislation  enacted  which  to-day  is  on  the  books, 
permitting  the  lower  courts  of  the  city  to  fix  the  amount  of  rent ;  so 
7o\i  see  you  have  to  keep  your  feet  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  M1LI.ER.  But,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Alvord  was  helpful  and  of 
!:reat  assistance  to  the  National  Coal  Association  in  arranging  to 
neet  political  situations  as  they  arose  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
rv.  jHow  did  he  assist  you  in  other  ways  in  meeting  those  situa- 
ions? 

Col  Wentz.  Mr.  Alvord  had  a  great  deal  of  information  submitted 

0  him  in  connection  with  shortages  of  coal  which  did  not  reach  me. 
le  grot  many  complaints  through  official  Washington,  very  often  from 
'ongjressmen  and  other  legislators,  and  it  was  only  through  his 
ransmitting  that  information  and  what  seemed  to  be  an  emergency 
equirement  of  certain  sections  of  the  country  to  me,  that  we  were 
ble  to  bring  about  through  the  cooperation  of  operators  at  different 
oints,  relief  to  those  consumers. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a  tremendous  amount  of  political 
ressure  being  exercised. 
Politics,  as  1  have  said,  was  not  discussed  with  Mr.  Alvord,  and  he 

1  no  way  interested  himself  at  any  time  with  any  political  phase  of 
le  situation. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  nothing  said  or  done  indicating  the 
psire  of  the  White  House  to  stop  these  complaints,  fearing  they 
li^ht  affect  the  administration? 

Col.  Wentz.  None  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  was  there  anything  said  or  done  tending  to 
ir*ourage  Tumulty's  political  party,  to  help  them  in  this  matter? 

C^ol.  Wentz.  None  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  political  situation  referred  to  was  sim- 

V  one,  if  I  can  judge  from  the  quotations  and  from  your  remarks, 

fiere  men  on  both  sides  were  trying  to  profit  politically  by  being 

tive  in  behalf  of  getting  the  people  coal? 

C^ol.  Wentz.  You  have  expressed  it  exactly. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  a  commendable  thing  on  the  part  of 
public  men,  trying  to  take  care  of  their  constituents,  getting  then. 
coal ?  • 

Col.  Wentz.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  thing. 

The  whole  situation  was  one  which  required  a  production  of  coal. 
The  more  writing  about  it  there  was  the  more  earnest  everybody 
connected  with  the  situation  became. 

The  Chairman.  I  referred  a  moment  ago  to  the  situation  in  New 
York  City  here — the  rent  situation,  the  rent  crusade  here.  Yol 
know  that  our  builders  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  main  are  as 
conscientious  in  their  line  as  anj'  ousiness  in  America.  The  builders 
were  not  responsible  for  the  abnormal  increase  of  rents.  It  was  the 
men,  in  the  main,  who  sold  those  buildings.  Now,  these  rent  lav? 
have  been  fixed  upon  everybody,  and  the  rent  laws  had  to  be  passel 
because  the  conditions  were  so  that  it  would  have  resulted  in  riot- 
if  it  would  have  waited  longer;  there  would  have  been  conditions 
almost  of  riot  here. 

But  it  has  destroyed  the  building  industry;  it  has  stopped  it  flnt. 
There  are  lots  of  honest  coal  operators  undoubtedly;  I  will  not 
assume  that  the  great  majority  oi  them  are  not  honest,  I  would  as- 
sume that  the  gieat  majority  of  them  are  honest,  but  a  portion  of 
them,  by  their  manipulation  of  the  shortage  of  cars  and  fuel,  have 
left  the  impression  in  the  minds  of  the  public  that  they  have  profitt^J 
abnormally  this  past  year,  and  you  gentlemen  who  are  the  responsible 
men  of  the  operators'  association  have  got  your  work  cut  out  for 
you,  to  convince  the  public  that  it  has  not  been  so,  that  you  and  other 
honest  men  in  the  organization  have  not  profited  aDnormally  i" 
your  business ;  and  it  is  very  serious,  and  the  coimtry  is  aroused  by 
it  almost  as  much  as  they  were  against  the  rent  profiteers;  and  if 
coal  is  difficult  to  get  this  winter  and  prices  are  unusually  high,  I  do 
not  know  what  might  happen. 

Col.  Wentz.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  the  situation  is  serious, 
but  the  real  answer  is  to  get  coal  and  it  is  being  gotten. 

The  Chairman.  To  get  it  at  a  fair  price. 

Col.  Wentz.  Senator 

The  Chairman.  You  see,  we  have  got  to  have  fuel  to  prevent  •-? 
from  freezing  to  death,  and  there  is  largely  in  the  minds  of  the  publi- 
that  the  coal  operators  have  been  profiteering.  You  might  take  tht 
shoe  business,  or  the  clothing  business,  or  the  furniture  business;  yf^i: 
have  not  got  to  have  all  of  those  things ;  you  can  wear  your  old  clothe^ 
or  old  shoes,  or  you  can  use  your  old  furniture,  but  you  have  to  ha^t 
coal ;  and  that  comes  pretty  close  to  the  people. 

Col.  Wentz.  I  think,  iSenator,  you  would  be  amazed  to  know  tK- 
low  average  prices  at  which  a  tremendous  percentage  of  bituminoi- 
coal  has  been  sold  for  in  this  country;  I  am  getting  some  figures  t - 
gether  on  that,  but  I  do  know  that  the  average  prices  received  l' 
half  a  dozen  ot  the  largest  producers  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  cour 
try — and  by  that  I  mean  corporations  which  produce  in  excess  • ' 
10,000,000  tons  annually — their  average  prices  received  are  below  >? 
a  ton  at  the  mines,  and  you  will  find  that  hardly  any  of  them  haw 
sold  any  coal  at  a  figure  in  excess  of  $5  to  anybody. 
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Now,  I  realize  that  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  to  get  some  facts 
before  the  public  is  going  to  believe  that,  but  we  in  the  business 
know  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  know,  when  men  come  before  this  committee 
and  state  that  they  were  compelled  to  pay  ten  and  twelve  and  thirteen 
dollars,  as  they  have  in  some  cases,  tor  spot  coal  at  the  mines,  and 
then  we  understand  that  coal  was  sold  at  a  profit  four  or  five  years 
ago  at  $2.50  a  ton,  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  convince  the  public,  when 
they  have  also  the  additional  knowledge  that  coal  operators,  in  con- 
junction with  the  railroads,  have  been  responsible  for  the  language  of 
the  priority  orders,  that  there. is  not  some  inside  scheme  by  which 
somebody  has  done  these  things  with  the  knowledge  of  the  authori- 
ties. 

Col.  Wentz.  It  is  only  fair 

The  Chairman.  And  when  they  read  the  newspapers  this  morn- 
ing that  they  have  been  grafting  m  the  railroads  and  public  service 
and  Interstate  Commerce  Commissions. 

Col.  Wentz.  In  considering  the  increase  in  cost  of  production,  you 
must  remember  that  the  average  cost  of  production  oi  most  basic  ma- 
terials, of  most  service,  has  at  least  doubled  since  the  prewar  period. 
You  must  remember  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  average  cost  of  production? 

Col.  Wentz.  Of  production  of  basic  materials. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  to  produce  a  ton  of  coal  and  put 
it  on  a  car ;  a  dollar  a  ton  ? 

Col.  Wentz.  Oh,  dear  me,  no.  I  testified  that  in  Virginia — ^that 
is  the  only  place  I  am  familiar  with  as  an  operator  in  bituminous 
3oal — it  costs  from  $2.50  to  $4,  I  think  my  testimony  was.  Let  me 
:heck  that;  $2.50  to  $4. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  labor  costs,  the  actual  labor  costs, 
to  produce  a  ton  of  coal  to-day  in  Virginia  ? 

Col.  Wentz.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  production 
generally  throughout  the  bituminous  coal-producing  districts  of  the 
rnited  States  would  be  for  labor. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  costs  $3  to  produce  a  ton  of  coal,  75  per  cent 
s  labor? 

Col.  Wentz.  Approximately. 

The  Chairman.  And  these  costs,  these  labor  costs,  have  doubled 
n  five  years? 

Col.  Wentz.  Oh,  yes;  they  are  more  than  trebled  in  five  years. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  wages  of  your  men  to-day  three  times  what 
hey  were  five  years  ago? 

Ool.  Wentz.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  as  wages  to-day  for  a  coal  miner? 

Col.  Wentz.  The  minimum  pay,  the  minimum  day  wage  for  a 
iborer  in  and  about  a  coal  mine  is  $7,  union  fields. 

The  Chairman.  What  pay  did  he  receive  five  years  ago? 

Col.  Wentz.  $2.50.  I  am  pretty  close  on  my  estimate  of  three; 
oufifhly,  it  is  about  three  times. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  think  the  gist  of  the  whole  thing,  Colonel,  is 
lat  the  coal  operators  throughout  the  country  had  failed  to  keep 
leir  contracts. 

3915— 21— VOL  1 r>0 
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Col.  Wentz.  You  must  remember,  though,  that  a  contract  can  noi 
be  filled  unless  you  can  get  cars  to  ship  the  coal  in.  Now,  there  may 
have  been  coal  operators,  and  probably  there  were,  who  violated 
their  contracts  but  the  responsible  coal  operators  of  the  country 
can  show  that  they  have  lived  up  faithfully  to  their  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  The  gist  of  tnat  again  is  this :  It  was  always  pos 
sible  to  get  coal  if  you  paid  for  it. 

Col.  Wentz.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  situation  in  connection 
with  the  responsible  coal  operators,  because  I  have  personal  knovl 
edge ;  but  I  believe,  referring  again  to  the  10  large  producing  bitu 
minous  coal  companies,  that  none  of  them  were  selling  «5pot  cf«l 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  entire  bituminous  supply 
IS  there  mined  by  the  10  large  operators? 

Col.  Wentz.  They  probably  mine  100,000,000  tons  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  tVhat  proportion  to  the  whole  ? 

Col.  Wentz.  About  one-sixth.  I  merely  quote  them  because  I 
happen  to  know  of  them.  Now,  there  are  hundreds  of  others  in  thf 
same  class  with  them. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  Col.  Wentz  if, 
in  keeping  with  the  great  duty  of  man  to  man — namely,  the  fiii- 
iillment  of  commitments  upon  which  one  man  has  to  depend  ci. 
another — it  would  not  be  well  to  endeavor  through  his  strong  ai®.^- 
ciatioh  to  devote  its  energies  to  gathering  facts,  reasons,  and  ar^ 
ments  as  to  why  contracts  should  be  kept ;  to  send  that  out  to  hi^ 
membership;  and  in  event  of  a  seller  being  unable  to  make  fiil 
weekly  deliveries  because  of  strikes  or  other  unavoidable  cau^. 
that  the  seller  agree  that  the  amount  of  coal  delivered  under  hi> 
contract  each  week  equal  in  per  cent  that  delivered  to  any  other  "* 
the  seller's  contract  customers,  and  that  the  seller  avoid  all  deliven 
of  spot  coal,  or  speculative  coal,  or  export  coal  while,  man  to  man. 
he  is  under  obligation  to  another  man  to  make  good  a  commitment: 

Col.  Wentz.  Spot  coal  is  all  right.  I  am  not  speaking  as  pre^  • 
dent  of  the  association.  I  am  speaking  as  an  indi\'iduar  operator. 
I  never  had  any  contract  in  my  life  which  permitted  me  to  ship  any 
spot  coal,  and  I  never  expect  to  make  one. 

With  regard  to  export  coal,  why  is  not  a  contract  entered  int- 
in  good  faith  with  a  French  railroad  as  much  of  an  obligation  a.- 
a  contract  entered  into  in  good  faith  with  an  American  railroa<l! 
And  if  I  did  enter  into  such  a  contract  and  had  a  pro  rated  deliverT 
dause  in  my  contract,  would  I  not  be  liable  for  damages  to  f- 
foreign  road  if  I  neglected  to  ship  it  a  just  proportion  of  my  pr 
(hiction,  or  would  I  not  be  liable  to  damages  to  the  American  m- 
road  if  I  failed  to  ship  it  in  just  proportion  of  my  production?  i 
hardly  see  where  the  legal  liability  and  moral  responsibility  diff^' 

Mr!  Miller.  Supposing  you  shipped  it  to  both  pro  rata  ar. 
shipped  it  for  spot  rather  than  shippmg  it  to  spot  market  at  Wm  ' 
prices? 

Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  Clyde  B.  Aitchison  testif-^i 
here  on  the  13th  of  August,  and  when  he  was  asked : 

Has  it  ever  been  suppested  that  coal  was  belns  held  back  for  hiphor  pr'.  — 
speculation? 

He  answered: 

I  have  not  any  doubt  of  it  There  has  been  the  greatest  crossing  of  «>:  > 
double-crossing  of  orders,  and  double-crossing  of  consignees  and    th«»s»' 
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have  had  contracts  for  the  last  90  days. that  I  have  ever  known  about  In  my 
business  experience.  That  Is  abundantly  established.  We  have  moved  coal. 
It  has  been  moved  and  delivered  in  such  quantities  that  there  ought  not  to  be 
any  occasion  for  panic.  But  there  has  been  the  excuse  of  car  shortage  and  the 
excuse  of  labor  trouble.  The  result  has  been  that  certain  unscrupulous  mine 
owners,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  perhaps  certain  brokers  who  bnvp  eoiUijuis  with 
the  railroads,  with  construction  companies  of  one  lj:lnd  or  anc^ther,  with  iiuliis- 
iries,  with  wholesalers  and  with  retailers  of  coal,  that  have  deliberately  witli- 
lieid  the  fulfilling  of  their  contracts  in  order  that  they  might  have  coal  for  the 
uinrl^et. 

Xow,  Commissioner  Aitchison  has  been  following  this  pretty 
closely,  and  this  is  his  opinion  and  his  testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee. 

Col.  Wentz.  I  heartily  condemn  any  such  practice,  naturally. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  brought  this  to  your  attention  on  the  13th  of 
August.    Have  you  done  anything  to  remedy  it  since  that  time  ? 

Col.  Wentz.  Personally  1  have  done  everything  I  can  to  remedy 
it  since  that  time.  As  I  told  you,  on  the  13th  of  August,  as  president 
of  the  National  Coal  Association,  under  the  by-laws  and  rules  of  the 
association,  I  have  not  been  permitted  to  discuss  prices  or  contract 
conditions.  That  is,  in  my  mind,  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Sherman  Act. 

The  Chaibman.  You  do  not  believe  that  if  you  call  together  mem- 
bers of  your  organization  and  urge  them  to  live  up  to  their  con- 
tracts, so  as  to  avoid  this  condemnation  of  the  industry,  to  fulfill  to 
the  letter  their  agreements,  the  agreements  that  they  made,  that 
would  be  violating  the  law  ? 

Col.  Wektz.  It  does  not  soimd  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  take  it  to  the  Senate  and  have  it  made 
immune  if  it  did. 

Col.  Wentz.  That  would  be  preferable.  It  does  seem  absurd,  but 
there  has  been  so  many  instances,  for  instance,  the  hardwood  lumber 
case ;  they  went  a  little  further,  but  lawyers  differ  so  much  as  to 
just  where  you  draw  the  line.  But  I  do  say  that  I  have  personally 
done  all  the  work  I  can  in  that  direction  with  every  coal  operator  I 
could. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  copy  of  that  testimony  of 
Commissioner  Aitchison  should  be  sent  to  every  coal  operator  in 
America  and  placed  before  each  of  them  with  the  alternative  of  con- 
trol by  a  coal  administrator,  or  of  the  price  through  Congress,  that 
that  would  wake  them  up. 

Mr.  MiuLER.  Col.  Wentz,  should  the  Attorney  General  give  you  an 
assurance  that  you  could  meet  and  discuss  the  fulfillment  of  con- 
tracts, would  you  feel  that  the  matter  was  of  sufficient  importance 
to  propose  to  your  association  that  they  amend  the  by-laws  to  the 
extent  of  enabling  them  to  do  so? 

Col.  Wentz.  It  the  Attorney  General  has  the  authority  to  take 
such  action,  and  his  successor  will  confirm  that  authority  and  not 
bring  prosecutions — that  is  the  trouble  with  the  situation ;  if  a  suc- 
ceedmg  Attorney  General  takes  a  different  view,  he  can  bring  prose- 
cutions; it  is  a  contract  agreement  affecting  the  law  that  you  sug- 
frest:  that  is  the  size  of  it  and  that  is  the  whole  difficulty. 
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(It  was  requested  that  the  following  papers  be  copied  into  the 
record:) 

New  York  Edison  Co., 
Ibvino  Place  and  Fifteenth  Stbeitt, 

New  York  J  November  5,  1920. 
Mr.  Franklin  T.  Miller, 

Special  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Production, 
United  States  Senate, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Miller  :  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lleb  I  am  sending  you  berewitb 
copy  of  a  telegram  which  was  sent  to-day  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion by  the  national  committee  on  gas  and  electric  service. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

F.  W.  Jesser, 
Secretary  to  Vice  President. 

(On  the  envelope,  appeared  the  following  pencil  notation :) 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  must  assign  cars  under  Service  Order  No. 
21  for  transportation  of  coal  to  Public  Utilities  In  order  to  prevent  actual 
shutdowns  of  gas,  electric  light,  and  power  companies.  Since  October  15. 
when  such  assignments  were  canceled,  shipments  have  fallen  off  from  100  per 
cent  to  SS  per  cent  of  actual  dally  requirements. 

(The  following  is  a  carbon  copy:) 

November  5, 1920. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 

Washington,  D,  €, 

The  national  committee  on  gas  and  electric  service  representing  public 
utilities  throughout  the  country  engaged  in  serving  the  public  with  gas,  street 
railway,  and  electric  light  and  power  service  have  considered  the  statemen  ? 
made  to  it  by  its  committee  members  and  the  report  submitted  to  it  by  Its  secre- 
tary, Mr.  G.  W.  Elliott,  of  the  results  of  the  operation  of  the  cooperative  process 
under  the  new  Order  21  which  has  talsen  the  place  of  Order  16  under  which  car 
assignments  to  public  utility  companies  had  previously  made  their  operaiions 
possible. 

The  committee  respectfully  urges  that  the  data  submitted  to  It  of  the  opera 
tions  during  the  week  October  35  to  23  shows  diminished  coal  shipments  amount- 
ing to  53  per  cent  of  their  daily  requirements  and  confirms  its  belief  that  tlip 
present  situation  is  intolerable  and  seriously  jeopardizes  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  public  utilities  particularly  in  view  of  their  rapidly  diminishing  and 
meagre  reserve  supply  with  which  they  are  facng  the  serous  situation  whicb 
arises  regularly  every  winter  due  to  transportation  Interruptions,  labor  dis- 
turbances, embargoes,  snow  storms,  etc. 

The  National  Committee  on  Gas  and  Electric  Service  respectfully  urcft^ 
that  steps  should  be  taken  at  once  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  f^ 
secure  Immediately  a  sufflcient  supply  of  coal  to  protect  the  vital  public  services 
which,  under  present  conditions,  we  find  are  now  seriously  menaced. 

We  would  urge  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  arrange  at  oncf 
for  the  providing  of  an  adequate  supply  of  cars  at  the  mines  to  secure  to  utili- 
ties at  this  time  a  sufflcient  and  dependable  supply  of  coal. 

The  experience  of  managers  of  utility  properties  leaves  no  question  of  the 
imperative  need  for  the  accumulation  of  adequate  fuel  reserves  before  winter 
sets  in  which  period  of  emergency  now  confronts  us  and  we  urge  that  It  requiws 
your  immediate  and  urgent  action. 

National  Committee  on  Gas  and  Electric  SEBVirx. 
J.  W.  LiEB,  Chairman. 
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yew  York  fuel  distribution  committee  report,  showing  coal  supply  {in  gross 

ton8)f  public  utilities,  New  York  City. 

BITUMINOUS  STEAM  COAL. 


Bronx  Gas  &  r  lectric  Co 

Brooklyn  Horough  Gas  Co 

Brooklyn  Kdison  Co 

Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Co 

Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co 

fnterborough  Rapid  Transit 

Kings  County  Lighting  Co 

Sew  York  1  dison  Co 

New  York  &  Richmond  Gas  Co 

Sew  York  Steam  Co 

Queens  Borough  nas  &  Klectric  Co.: 

Gasplant 

Flectiic  plant 

Richmond  Light  &  R.  R.  Co 


DaUy 
consump- 
tion to 
Mar.  15, 

1921. 


Days'  supply. 


Oct.  25, 
1920. 


6 

7 

1,500 

1,250 

55 

2.000 

16 

4,200 

25 

450 

25 

55 

190 


} 


21 
44 
43 
10 
24 

H 
41 
33 

!* 

68 

I  2?* 
3 


I 


Nov.  1, 
1920. 


{ 


15 

54 
40 

8 
25 

2i 
75 
31 

4i 
69 

5 

39 

3 


Increase. 


10 


1 

1 

34 


Decrease. 


3 
2 


BITUMINOUS  GAS  COAL. 


!on3  3lidated  ^  ^as  Co . 


ANTHRACITE  STEAM  COAL. 


tronx  Gas  &  Electric  Co 

Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co 

lings  County  Lighting  Co 

Tew  Vork  &  Richmond  Gas  Co. 

trooklyn  Borough  Gas  Co 

few  York  Steam  Co 


27 

90 

39 

7 

3 

930 


69 

106 

21 

74 
3 
56 


ANTHRACITE  GAS  COAL. 


ronx  Gas  &  Electric  Co 

rooklyn  Borough  Gas  Co 

rooklyn  Union  Gas  Co 

ynsolidated  Gas  Co 

ew  Vork  &  Richmond  Gas  Co. 
ings  Ckmnty  Lighting  Go 


15 
39 
1,300 
1,500 
37 
92 

127 
15 
27 
37 
3 
12 

122 
19 
26 
42 

13 

4 

5 

1 

0 

i* 


1  Report  of  Queens  Borough  Co.  of  Oct.  25  covers  bituminous  steam  coal,  gas  and  electric  plants 
mblned. 


(Xhe  following  is  a  pencil  memorandum  which  was  attached  to 
le  foregoing  report:) 

Roughly  estimated  that  if  possible  to  pool  all  the  coal  of  these  utilities  it 
ould  last  for  about  15  days.  If  pooled  under  such  an  arrangement  at  least 
iree  times  this  amount  should  be  available  for  a  safe  winter's  reserve. 

Fbanklin  T.  MiLL£B. 

( W^hereupon,  at  5.15  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
;  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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MONDAY,  NOVEliBEB  8,   1920. 

United  States  Senate, 
Select  Committee  on  Beconstruction  and  Production, 

Cleveland^  Ohio, 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.  in  the 
council  chamber  at  the  City  Hall,  Senator  William  M.  Calder  pi'e- 
siding. 

Present:  Senator  Calder  (chairman)  and  Senator  Pomerene;  also 
Messrs.  Franklin  T.  Miller  and  Eugene  Meyer,  jr.,  assistants  to  the 
committee. 

Senator  Calder.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  committee  is  here  at 
Cleveland  to-day  at  the  invitation  of  the  maj^or  of  your  city,  your 
two  United  States  Senators,  and  different  business  organizations  of 
Cleveland.  At  a  recent  session  of  Congress  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed upon  my  motion  to  inquire  of  the  general  housing  conditions 
of  the  Nation,  and  also  into  the  matter  of  savings  and  production. 
We  have  had  some  hearings  in  the  larger  cities  in  the  East,  and,  of 
course,  in  order  to  get  the  information  and  data  properly  before  us  it 
is  necessary  to  have  some  contact  and  touch  with  the  larger  western 
cities. 

Xow,  we  understand  you  have  arranged  a  program  here  for  certain 
witnesses  to  testify.  T\  e  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  them  in  order  to 
know  the  conditions  in  your  city  as  to  the  causes  of  any  housing 
shortage  that  may  exist,  and  any  suggestions  you  gentlemen  may 
have  to  make  as  to  a  remedy  for  these  conditions.  Our  committee 
has  not  yet  determined  just  what  to  do.  We  have  some  ideas  our- 
selves that  may  help.  Our  committee  is  not  disposed  to  encourage 
nor  will  they  report  the  matter  of  the  present  outlook  for  any  legisla- 
tion  that  will  tend  toward  the  Nation  itself  going  into  the  housing 
business.  This  committee  is  working  in  an  effort  to  do  something  to 
prevent  Government  construction.  We  do  not  wish  to  go  into  the 
unusual  procedure  that  is  now  going  on  in  France  and  England  in 
connection  with  this  most  important  industry. 

Mr.  Goff  is  to  have  charge  of  the  proceedings  fix)m  the  standpoint 
of  the  citizens  of  Cleveland,  and  I  will  be  glacf  to  have  him  introduce 
the  witnesses. 

Mr.  Goff.  Senator  Calder,  I  think  you  have  made  a  mistake.  This 
is  the  first  intimation  I  had  that  I  was  to  present  the  witnesses.  I 
was  asked  to  be  here,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  be  helpful  in  any 
way  I  can.  I  don't  know  just  what  the  program  is.  I  think  Mr. 
Stoddard  will  have  to  take  the  laboring  oar.  I  will  be  very  glad 
to  assist  Mr.  Stoddard. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Benkoski,  vou  begin. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MS.  C.  J.  BENKOSEI,  CITT  CLEBX,  CLEVEIAIB, 

OHIO. 

Mr.  Benkoski.  Mr.  Senator,  pursuant  to  letter  received  from  the 
Senate,  a  summons  had  been  issued  to  various  business  men  and 
representatives  of  this  city,  and  a  like  sunmions  was  sent  to  the 
following  mayors:  John  Galvin,  mayor  of  Cincinnati;  James  J. 
Thomas,  mayor  of  Columbus:  William  D.  Laub,  mayor  of  Akron; 
Fred  J.  Warnock,  mayor  of  1  oungstown ;  E.  V.  Babcock,  mayor  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Cornell  Schreiber,  mayor  of  Toledo ;  H.  A.  Heidc- 
sen,  mayor  of  Davton;  Norman  Witten,  mayor  of  Canton;  James 
Couzons,  mayor  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

In  response  to  the  summons  the  mayor  of  Akron  states  that  Mr. 
P.  P.  Gott,  president  of  the  builders  exchange  of  their  city^  will 
be  present,  and  he  is  present  here  now.  The  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Detroit  responds  that  they  will  not  have  a  representative  present 
at  this  meeting.  The  mayor  of  Dayton  likewise  responds  that  there 
will  be  no  representative  of  Dayton  present  at  the  meeting.  The 
mayor  of  Cincinnati  responds  by  saying  that  inasmuch  as  uie  time 
is  short,  he  could  not  have  a  representative  here. 

The  local  men  who  responded  by  letter  advising  that  they  would 
be  here  are  Mr.  Skeel,  who  is  here ;  the  president  of  the  Nickel  Plate 
Bailroad  stated  he  would  be  here ;  Mr.  Bobinson,  president  of  the 
Equity  Savings  &  Loan  Co. ;  Mr.  Bobinson,  of  the  Guardian  Savings 
&  Trust  Co. ;  jtfr.  Baer,  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  who,  by  the 
way,  is  here;  and  the  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  re- 
sponds to  the  summons  by  saying  that  Mr.  Feiss  would  represent 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  but  Mr.  Feiss  says  that  he  will  be  here 
on  call. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  OEOROE  S.  SITMMEEELL,  C0MMI88I0HER  OF 

BTTILDINGS,  CLETELAITD,  OHIO. 

Mr.  SuMMERELL.  I  havc  a  typewritten  report  here  that  I  can  sub- 
mit for  your  record. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Summerell,  the  committee  will  be  glad  to 
have  you  tell  us  just  what  the  building  conditions  in  Cleveland  are 
to-day,  and  also  what  buildings  have  been  constructed  this  year,  lasi 
year,  and  the  preceding  years  prior  to  the  war,  showing  a  compari- 
son between  those  years  and  this  year. 

Mr.  Summerell.  In  the  year  1913  there  was  a  total  of  11,064  per- 
mits issued,  at  a  valuation  of  $23,841,160.  That  year  there  were  271 
permits  issued  for  apartments  and  tenements,  at  a  valuation  of 
$2,706,500.  The  apartments  and  tenements  provided  for  1,288  fam- 
ilies. The  same  year  there  were  permits  for  2,599  dwellings,  at  a 
valuation  of  $7,878,160,  which  provided  for  3,501  families  and  dwell- 
ings. In  1914  there  were  421  permits  issued  for  apartments  and  tene- 
ments, at  a  valuation  of  $4,817,900,  which  provided  for  2,163  families. 
There  were  2,694  permits  issued  for  dwellings  in  1914,  at  a  valuation 
of  $8,716,610,  which  provided  for  3,983  families.  That  year  there 
were  total  permits  of  12,767,  at  a  total  valuation  of  $27,304,800.  In 
1915  there  were  504  permits  issued  for  apartments  and  tenements,  at 
a  valuation  of  $6,063,300,  which  provided  for  2,722  families.    There 
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were  3^360  permits  issued  for  dwellings  in  1915,  at  a  valuation  of 
J10,504,O5O,  which  provided  for  5,057  families. 

That  year  there  were  a  total  of  14,364  permits  issued,  at  a  total 
valuation  of  $32,660,305.  In  1916  there  were  339  permits  issued  for 
apartments  and  tenements,  at  a  valuation  of  $4,250,850,  which  pro- 
vided for  1,758  families;  and  there  were  4,095  permite  issued  for 
dwellings  in  1916,  at  a  valuation  of  $12,632,150,  which  provided  for 
6.102  families.  That  year  there  was  a  total  of  14,022  permits  issued, 
at  a  total  valuation  of  $33,108^255.  In  1917  there  were  180  permits 
issued  for  apartments  and  tenements,  at  a  valuation  of  $3,002,000, 
which  provided  for  1,248  families;  there  were  2,644  permits  issued 
for  dwellings,  at  a  valuation  of  $8,703,300,  which  provided  for  4,077 
families.  That  year  there  was  a  total  of  permits  issued  of  11,952,  at 
a  total  valuation  of  $30,483,750. 

Mr.  Caloeb.  Commissioner,  you  refer  to  permits  being  issued. 
Have  you  any  record  of  the  number  of  these  permits  that  we  can- 
celed, indicating  just  the  number  that  were  actually  constructed? 

Mr.  SuMMERELL.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  haven't  the  figures? 

Mr.  Su^rMEBELL.  I  haven't  the  figures  of  that.  We  keep  no  such 
figures  as  that. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  don't  know  whether  all  of  these  houses 
were  built  or  not? 

Mr.  SuM^rERELix.  Well,  we  know  that  there  are  not  more  than  5 
per  cent  of  the  total  permits  issued  in  a  year  that  are  canceled. 

Mr.  C ALDER.  I  have  just  checked  your  figures  for  1917,  which  was 
the  year  that  we  entered  the  war,  because  1  find  in  that  year  a  great 
many  permits  were  granted  and  then  afterwards  the  buildings  were 
not  constructed. 

Mr.  SuMMEREiiL.  No.    They  were  stopped  by  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  record  of  that  ? 

Mr.  SuMMEREix.  No,  sir ;  I  have  no  record  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Su^iMERELL.  In  1918  there  were  22  permits  issued  for  apart- 
ments and  tenements,  at  a  valuation  of  $468,000,  which  provided  for 
195  families;  and  there  were  1,174  permits  issued  for  dwellings,  at 
a  valuation  of  $4,476,200,  which  nrovided  for  1,815  families.  That 
year  there  were  only  a  total  of  8,668  permits  issued,  at  a  valuation 
of  $16,385,800.  In  1919  there  was  a  total  of  116  permits  issued  for 
apartments  and  tenements,  at  a  valuation  of  $5,689,000,  which  pro- 
vided for  1,069  families.  There  were  2,905  permits  issued  for  dwell- 
ings, at  a  valuation  of  $14,710,900,  which  provided  for  2,637  fami- 
lies. There  were  12,283  permite  in  all  issued  in  1919,  at  a  valuation 
of  $47,707,975.  In  1920,  to  November  1,  there  were  27  permits  issued 
for  apartments  and  tenements,  at  a  valuation  of  $879,500,  which  pro- 
vided for  232  families.  There  were  only  1,603  permits  issued  for 
dwellings,  at  a  valuation  of  $9,199,000,  which  provided  for  2,199 
families.  The  total  permits  issued  to  November  1  this  year  is  10,181, 
at  a  valuation  of  $57,139,225. 

There  have  been  in  the  last  two  years,  or  the  years  1919  and  1920,  to 
November  1,  approximately  250  dwellings  which  have  been  demol- 
ished to  allow  for  the  erection  of  commercial  buildings.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  dwelling  houses  housed  two  families  each,  which 
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averaged  approximately  500  families  who  were  in  need  of  new  quar- 
ters. The  average  rents  paid  in  these  buildings  were  between  §2') 
and  $30  per  month,  being  located  in  the  congested  districts — the 
commercial  districts — where  the  poorer  class  or  people  would  live 
That  is  the  extent  of  my  figures,  senator. 

The  Chairman.  Your  figures,  Commissioner,  seem  to  indicate  that 
in  the  years  1918  and  1919  and  1920,  assuming  that  the  building  per- 
mits for  the  next  2  months  average  as  great  as  they  were  for  tht^ 
first  10  months  of  this  year,  there  is  a  less  housing  total  in  this  oitv 
than  in  the  total  for  the  year  1916. 

Mr.  Stjmmerell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Calder.  The  figures  seem  to  indicate  that  in  the  years  1914. 
1915,  and  1916  the  average  construction  of  housing  was  for  al^mt 
7,000  families,  while  in  the  year  1917  it  fell  off  to  5,300,  and  the 
three  years  since  then  just  about  equaled  an  average  of  3,000:  in 
fact,  it  is  a  total  of  7,400,  so  that  the  last  three  years  equal  each  on»* 
of  the  three  prewar  years. 

Mr.  SuMMERELL.  Ycs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  position,  of  course,  you  have  intimate 
knowledge  of  all  these  things.  What  is  the  general  attitude  «^f 
builders  to-day  toward  starting  in  building  houses  for  Cleveland  I 

Mr.  Stjmmerell.  I  wish  to  state  that  the  figures  for  the  sulniri«> 
are  not  included  in  those  that  I  gave.  They  are  not  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  and  T  have  no  access  to  their  permits,  as  to  what  the} 
have  done,  but  we  know  that  in  the  last  two  years  more  houses  havr- 
been  erected  in  the  suburbs,  on  an  average,  for  the  population,  thar 
there  have  been  in  CleA-eland,  due  to  the  fact  that  m  Cleveland  tht 
commercial  districts  are  being  shoved  out  more  into  the  residentiahlb 
tricts — ^the  old  residential  districts — and  the  people  instead  of  mov- 
ing immediately  to  possibly  within  a  few  streets  go  to  the  suburl  - 
T\e  find  that  has  taken  a  good  many  people  from  Cleveland  to  livt 
in  the  suburbs,  and  the  houses  are  built  out  there  rather  than  Wini! 
built  in  the  city. 

The  Chairman.  Hasn't  the  additional  construction  work  in  the 
suburbs  taken  care  of  your  problem  ? 

Mr.  Stjmmerell.  Not  entirely;  no,  sir.  The  opinion  I  have  a^ 
to  the  reason  why  there  has  not  been  more  building,  from  talkiu 
with  contractors  and  prospective  builders  and  owners,  is  that  iW; 
are  unable  to  get  loans,  and  the  uncertainty  in  prices  of  mateririK: 
and  for  quite  a  while  this  year  it  was  impossible  to  get  cement  int 
the  city.  They  were  getting  about  10  per  cent  of  what  they  shouM 
have  had,  and  it  was  delaying  the  construction  so  long  that  the  m«': 
would  not  put  their  money  into  it,  because  75  i^er  cent  was  U^ii. 
built  on  borrowed  monev,  and  thev  couldn't  afford  to  take  fpr- 
six  to  eight  months  to  build  a  house  that  ordinarily  took  thr- 
months. 

The  Chatr^fan.  Why  couldn't  they  get  mone}'? 

Mr.  SuMMERELL.  That  I  can't  answer — why  they  couldn't  get  th 
money.  The  banks,  it  seems,  were  not  granting  the  loans  that  tb. 
had  been  before.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  were  not  granting  as  much  or  were  r* 
granting  loans  at  all  ? 

Mr.  SvM^rKRKLL.  I  believe  the  building  and  loan  com])anies  v»* 
loaning  ju>t  as  much  as  they  possibly  could;  in  fact,  they  went  al"'- 
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until  they  believed  they  would  have  to  stop.  I  don't  know  why. 
but  Mr.  Creer  and  Mr!  Robinson  and  some  of  the  other  biiildin«r 
and  loan  people  are  here,  and  they  can  g:ive  you  more  definite  infor- 
mation on  that  than  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  building  permits  being  taken  out  now 
in  the  city? 

Mr.  SuMMERELL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  fallen  off  in  the  last  30  or  60  daysf 

Mr.  SuMMERELL.  Ycs,  sir;  they  have  very  materially.  For  the 
riKnith  of  October  we  issued  1,033  permits;  for  the  month  of  Sep- 
teml)er  we  issued  1,125.  And  for  apartments  and  tenements,  in  the 
month  of  September,  we  issued  3,  and  we  have  issued  2  in  October. 
hi  October  we  issued  134  permits  for  dwellings,  and  in  September 
we  issued  171.  That,  of  course,  might  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
iniilders  can  not  be  assured  of  getting  a  structure  under  cover 
kfore  bad  weather  sets  in.  Of  course,  we  expect  a  dropping  off  from 
the  1st  of  November. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  those  permits  accord  with  other  years? 
I^ess  than  other  years? 

Mr.  Summerell.  Yes;  a  great  difference.  For  instance,  last  year 
in  September  we  issued  15  permits  for  brick  dwellings  and  268  for 
frame  dwellings;  this  year  we  have  issued  12  and  159,  respectively, 
in  September.  For  apartments  this  year  we  issued  3  in  the  month 
of  September  and  last  year  there  were  8  issued. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Pomerene  suggests  as  to  whether  or  not 
you  can  give  information  as  to  the  number  of  families  in  Cleveland 
needing  housing  to-day,  and  whether  or  not  it  can  be  obtained  for 
them. 

Mr.  SuMMEREixL.  I  believe  that  more  definite  figures  could  be 
obtained  from  the  Fair  Price  Commission,  Senator.  Thev  have  been 
investigating  the  rent  proposition,  and  they  have  more  direct  infor- 
mation on  that  than  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  witness  here  who  can  give  that? 

Mr.  Summerell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.    Now  we  will  hear  Mr.  Bobinson. 


STATEKEirr  OF  MB.  FRANCIS  W.  KOBINSON,  SECBETABY,  EQXFITY 
SAVINGS  &  LOAN  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Robinson,  I  believe  you  are  secretary  of  the 
Kouity  Savings  &  Loan  Co.? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  company  is  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  loan  money  on  mortgage  on  dwelling 
houses? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes,  sir;  dwelling  houses. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  us  how  much  money  your  organiza- 
tion has  loaned  on? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  have  a  short  report  here  which  I  shall  read. 

!^KNATE  Special  roMMirrKK  on  RKcoNSTRrrnoN  axd  pRODrcTiox. 

^iKNTLEMEX  !  Reporting  on  behalf  of  thp  bui  ding  and  loan  and  savings  and 
Ifttin  a<so<'*atlons  of  rievela:'d  nnd  its  Immediate  su!)iirbs  relative  to  the  f'nan- 
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cial  situation  which  affects  the  housing  problem  of  the  city,  basing  an  t^- 
mate  for  the  year  last  past  on  the  result  of  a  questionnaire  coTering  a  fire- 
month  perioii,  commencing  March  1,  1920,  gives  the  following  as  the  accomp  isb 
ment  of  Cleveland's  home-building  associations  in  the  financing  of  new  homes: 

Single  dwellings 1,1(M 

Double  dwellings ft:4 

Apartment  houses  (247  suites) 36 

Stores  and  apartments  (12  suites) 5 

Total  loans 2.0® 

Families  provided  for 3.211 

Amount  loaned,  estimating  the  loans  at  $6,000  each,  this  being  the 
average  loan  of  one  of  the  associations  whose  loans  during  the 
past  year  aggregate  over  $1,500,000 $12,414,000 

This  is  $7,000,000  short  of 'the  amount  loaned  by  Cuyahoga  County  assoda 
tlons  in  1919,  as  reported  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Greer,  president  for  that  year  of  tls* 
Cuyahoga  County  Building  Association  League. 

I  have  attached  to  this  report  here  a  list  giving  the  names  of  the 
building  and  loan  companies  and  the  amounts  loaned  by  them  during 
1919,  aggregating  nineteen  millions  of  dollars. 

(The  report  referred  to  by  Mr,  Bobinson  is  here  printed  in  full, 
as  follows:) 

What  is  believed  to  be  not  a  smaU  contributing  factor  to  the  shortage  of  funds 
for  building  purposes  is  the  low  price  at  which  United  States  Govemmem 
bonds  could  be  had  on  the  open  market,  the  high  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the 
Government  on  certificates  of  indebtedness,  the  high  rate  of  interest  offered 
by  industrial  corporations  and  business  houses  for  loans,  and  the  attractioBs 
of  preferred-stock  offerings. 

Help  that  could  be  rendered  by  the  United  States  Government :  Deposit  vritli 
these  home-building  institutions  Government  funds  at  a  low  rate  of  intere< 
and  on  terms  as  to  repayment  that  would  make  the  loaning  of  such  funds  o-a 
long-time  monthly  payments  practicable. 

Render  assistance  similar  to  that  exi)erienced  by  the  banks  through  th*» 
operation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  by  enacting  into  law  the  Federal 
building-loan  bank  bill,  sponsored  by  Senator  William  M.  Calder,  and  to  !•«* 
reintroduced  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

The  importance  of  the  adequate  production  of  foodstuff  has  been  recogniz*^! 
by  the  Government  in  the  fttrm  loan  bank  bill. 

The  passage  of  the  proposed  building-loan  bank  bill  would  be  the  recogt. 
tion  by  the  Government  of  the  importance  of  the  adequate  production  «»f 
habitable  dwellings.  • 

The  opposition  to  the  bill  because  of  the  tax-exemption  feature  of  the  pn^- 
posed  bonds  ought  not  to  persist  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  loss  of  tas^ 
resulting  from  the  exemption  would  be  more  than  covered  by  the  new  taxab-'* 
property  that  would  be  created  by  the  operation  of  the  law. 

The  building  and  loan  companies  of  Cuyahoga  County  were  asked  to  p^^ 
amount  of  loans  made  during  1919  for  the  building  of  new  structures  oh'o 

Thirty-four  out  of  fifty-flve  companies  reported,  as  follows: 

Atlas  Savings  &  Loan  Co fl.075.'J" 

Bedford  Savings  &  Loan  Co 25.T'V 

Broadview  Savings  &  Loan  Co 29S,i>' 

Cleveland  Savings  &  Loan  Co 99r»,2:* 

Colonial  Savings  &  Loan  Co 244.ti^ 

Cuyahoga  Savings  &  Loan  Co 48.'.. V> 

Central  Savings  &  Loan  Co 221. '^• 

Cosmopolitan  Savings  &  Loan  Co 7fl,> 

City  Savings  &  Loan  Co ^ 1,  .563,  :«• 

Commonwealth  Savings  &  Loan  Co 221,V>' 

Depositors  Savings  &  Loan  Co 4413.1'''' 

Doan  Savings  &  Loan  Co ei9.r^ 

Equity  Savings  &  Loan  Co 2.0Kir-»' 

Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association 62.r<»« 

Fidelity  Savings  &  Loan  Co _> 237. 4*« 
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Ouaranty  State  Savings  &  Ixmn  Co $267,600 

Liberty  Savings  &  Loan  Co 26,000 

Mutual  Building  &  InvesUueiit  Co 1,212,200 

Ohio  Mutual  Savings  &  Loan  Co 585,450 

Ohio  Savings  &  Loan  Co 738, 100 

Ohio  Royai  Building  &  Loan  Co 96, 900 

oul  Building  &  Loan  Association 72, 381 

Provident  Building  &  Ijoan  Association 95,400 

Progress  Building,  Savings  &  Loan  Co 64,825 

Pleasant  View  Savings  &  Loan  Association 48,000 

Reliance  Savings  &  I^an  Co 97,600 

Security  Savings  &  Loan  Co 277,000 

Superior  Building  &  Loan  Co 859,900 

South  Side  Savings  &  Loan  Co 127,300 

rnlon  Savings  &  Loan  Co 2,268,010 

I'kraina  Rutheiiian  Building  &  Loan  Association 22,000 

Voheia  Building  &  Loan  Association 1, 119, 500 

Windermere  Savings  &  Loan  Co 1,120,000 

Wes:t  Side  Savings  &  Loan  Association 1,280,600 


19, 025, 183 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  moment.  Do  I  understand  that  you  have 
loaned  $12,414,000? 

ilr.  Robinson.  Yes ;  basing  the  rest  of  the  year  on  the  result  of  the 
questionnaire  covering  five  months. 

The  Chairman.  This  sum  you  loaned  this  year? 

Mr.  EoBiNsoN.  That  would  be  the  amount  loaned  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  county? 

Mr.  BoBiNsoN.  In  this  county. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  $7,00,000  less,  than  last  year? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Seven  million  dollars  less  than  1919. 

The  above  estimate  would  doubtless  have  been  largely  exceeded  and  the 
(•(immunity  proportionally  benefited  had  the  depositing  and  investigating  public 
«^nsed  the  pressing  need  for  more  dwelling  houses  and  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  infonn  itself  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  deposits  with  building  and  loan 
and  savings  and  lonn  associations,  which  restrict  their  loans  to  fii*st  mortgages 
on  homes. 

They  loaned  up  to  the  limit  and  beyond  the  limit,  as  examination 
of  the  various  reports  on  borrowed  nidliey  would  show. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  to-day  a  very  great  demand  for  loans, 
have  you? 

Mr.  BoBiNsoN.  Away  beyond  our  ability  to  make. 

The  Chairman.  You  can't  meet  them? 

Mr.  EoBiNsoN.  We  can't  meet  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  borrow  from  the  banks  at  times? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  the  experience  of  a  great  many  of  the  lead- 
ing associations. 

The  Chairman.  You  go  to  the  banks  and  borrow  and  pledge  your 
mortgages  as  security? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  the  usual  method. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  banks? 

Mr.  Robinson.  To  me,  personally,  they  have  been  very  friendly. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  have  they  contracted  their  loans  to 
vou? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Not  to  my  personal  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  had  some  of  the  cities  in  the  East  complain 
of  this:  That  the  building  and  loan  associations  were  being  dis- 
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couraged  by  the  banks  in  the  lending  of  money  bacause  of  the  gen 
eral  contraction  of  loans.     Have  you  had  that  difficulty  heret 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  don't  think  that  is  the  attitude  of  the  banb  :i, 
Cleveland.    I  don't  have  that  by  personal  experience. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  rat^  do  your  building  and  loan  asso^ia 
tions  loan  their  money  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Various  rates.  The  association  that  I  reprt^^fi/ 
make  it  7  per  cent  interest  charged  on  the  monthly  balance,  with  a  1 

?er  cent  charge  for  what  we  call  service  fee  when  we  make  the  ln.j:. 
'he  7  per  cent  is  computed  on  the  monthly  balance;  we  give  then.  :t 
reduction  every  month  of  whatever  they  pay  on  the  principal,  t 
encourage  the  repayment  of  the  loan. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  interest  rate  is  7  per  cent  i 

Mr.  Robinson.  Seven  per  cent. 

The  Chairaian.  What  do  you  have  to  pay  the  bank  for  your  loans 
when  you  go  there? 

Mr.  Robinson.  We  don't  happen  to  have  a  loan.  I  guess  it  is  *■ 
per  cent.    Mr.  Goff,  isn't  that  the  usual  charge? 

Mr.  Goff.  It  is  with  ua 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  think  it  is  6  per  cent.  We  pay  5  per  cent  on  the 
deposits,  the  building  and  loan,  but  in  borrowing  money  the  bank 
would  doubtless  charge  6  per  cent. 

The  Chairman,  lour  organization  is  a  stock  organization  or 
mutual  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Stock,  the  company  I  represent.  There  are  st<>:k 
and  mutual  in  about  equal  numbers,  but  more  of  the  stock,  I  think. 
in  Cleveland. 

The  Ciiairmax.  What  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  property  i 
your  company  lending  at?    Or  other  companies? 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  would  bo  hard  to  answer.  There  is  no  standi 
ard  of  cost;  one  man  can  build  a  house  for  $10,0()()  and  another  njun 
will  come  along  and  it  will  cost  him  $12,000  for  the  same  kind  of 
house.  In  making  the  loan  we  take  into  account  the  plans  and  sj^-'V 
fications,  the  restrictitons  of  the  territory — whether  the  buildinir  > 
suited  to  the  territory,  what  the  outlook  is,  and  then  determine  whsi 
would  be  a  safe  loan  under  any  circumstances.  That  might  be  -^'X  4  ■, 
50,  or  possii^ly  ^H)  per  cent,  but  rarely  quite  so  high  at  the  present  o>* 
of  building. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  prewar  days  you  loaned  at  alK>ut  "^^^  i'*. 
cent,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  it  varied,  according  to  the  outlook  of  the  m 
ritory. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  did  loan  in  the  neighborhood  of  7."»  j^-: 
cent  on  good  loans  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes.  Of  course,  our  own  valuation  would  be  u^*-^'. 
a  valuation  which  we  would  regard  as  a  very  low  estimate:  but  '^- 
ncA'er  gave  that  out  to  the  public.  But  it  would  probably  nm  uf>  *  • 
that  percentage. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Robinson,  you  have  had  a  wide  experientv  n 
the  loaning  of  money  on  dwelling  houses,  I  am  sure? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Quarter  of  a  century. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  notion  of  what  these  ordinsr; 
dwelling  houses  cost  to-day  as  compared  with  five  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  T  could  answer  that. 
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The  Chairman.  Your  labor  is  double  and  your  material  is  more 
than  double? 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  all  depends.  If  the  builder  has  the  right  group 
of  men  who  are  willing  to  give  a  good  day's  work  for  a  good  day^ 
pay,  why,  he  is  happy.  But  that  depends. "  If  a  man  is  getting  $10  a 
Jay  and  only  earns  30  cents  it  makes  it  very  expensive  for  the  man 
who  builds. 

The  Chairjvian.  Would  you  say  that  it  costs  150  per  cent  more 
to  build  to-day  than  it  did  five  years  ago;  that  is,  a  house  that  sold 
ai  or  could  be  built  for  $5,000  five  years  ago  would  cost  $12,000 
tu-day  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  quite  that.  I  think  it  would 
be  about  double.  Some  of  the  others  here  could  answer  better  on 
that.  Perhaps  Mr.  Creer  could  answer  that.  He  is  a  great  student 
along  those  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Robinson,  in  New  York  City  we  have  had 
borae  exposures  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  combinations  of  mate- 
rial men  and  contractors  for  building,  which  indicate  that  combina- 
tions have  existed  to  fix  very  high,  fictitious  prices  for  materials. 
Have  you  heard  any  complaint  of  that  character  out  in  this  part  of 
the  country? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  no  concrete  complaint.  I  have  heard  general 
rumor,  of  course,  but  nothing  that  I  could  figure  on  as  being  positive. 
No;  I  don't  know  of  any  combination  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  some  complaint  in  New  York  City 
as  to  some  groups  of  organized  labor  holding  up  construction  and 
'leinanding  considerations  for  permitting  work  to  go  on,  causing 
strikes  to  be  had  so  as  to  collect  graft,  as  it  were.  Have  you  heard 
of  an vthing  of  that  kind  in  Cleveland  ? 

Mr.  Robinson.  No;  except  the  complaint  of  somebody  building  a 
house,  who  thinks  a  house  is  costing  him  more  than  it  ought  to; 
hut  I  don't  know  of  anything  that  I  could  report  on  that  line. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Mr.  Creer,  we  know  of  the  splendid  service  your 
company  has  rendered  this  community.  We  would  be  glad  to  have 
you  tell  us  what  you  believe  the  conditions  are  here  in  Cleveland  and 
what,  if  anything.  Congress  can  do  to  help. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  B.  CBEEB,  FBESISEHT,  CLEVELAin) 

SAVINGS  &  LOAN  CO. 

Mr.  Creer.  May  I  trespass  on  the  time  of  the  committee  to  make  a 
short  statement  about  the  local  situation,  so  that  the  figures  presented 
bv  the  commissioner  mav  not  be  meaningless?  On  the  west  side  of 
the  city  we  merge  into  the  city  of  Lakewood ;  on  the  east  side  of  the 
city  we  blend  into  the  city  of  East  Cleveland,  without  any  line  of 
demarkation  so  far  as  building  is  concerned.  On  the  southeast  there 
are  other  suburbs.  The  city  proper,  with  the  exception  of  the  north- 
east portion,  is  largely  built  up,  so  that  the  figures  given  you  by  the 
^commissioner  of  buildings  is  somewhat  meager  and  therefore  mis- 
leading for  the  Cleveland  district. 

Our  loans  and  the  loans  of  Mr.  Robinson  are  largely  outside  of 
the  city  of  Cleveland  proper.  The  village  in  which  I  live — which 
is  just  over  the  line,  Cleveland  Heights  village — last  year  increased 
in  population  from  2,900  to  15,000,  or  an  increase  or  400  per  cent. 
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So  you  can  imagine,  Senator,  that  there  was  some  building  in  that 
community.  I  can't  give  you  the  population  offhand  of  East  Cleve- 
land and  Lakewood,  but  any  information  you  have,  unless  supple- 
mented bv  the  building  activities  of  Lakewood  and  East  Cleveland. 
Cleveland  Heights,  West  Park,  etc.,  would  be  very  misleading. 
Don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  Goff  ? 

Mr.  GoFF.  Undoubtedly  so,  Mr.  Creer. 

Senator  Pomerene.  What  per  cent  would  you  add  to  the  figll^^ 
which  were  given  by  the  building  commissioner  here  as  representinc 
the  total  in  this  so-called  Cleveland  district? 

Mr.  Creer.  I  would  think  that  that  was  less  than  half;  not  morv 
than  50  per  cent,  anyhow.  For  instance,  Senator  Pomerene,  ih^ 
building  permits  in  the  village  of  Cleveland  Heights  last  year  in 
dollars  amounted  to  as  much  as  the  building  permits  in  the  city  of 
Cincinnati. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  it  is  about  one-half,  do  you  meaii 
in  housing  construction  or  in  dollar  value  ? 

Mr.  Creer.  In  dollar  value ;  because,  like  some  of  our  suburbs  anij 
like  the  suburbs  of  other  cities,  the  city  becomes  congested  and  peo- 
ple of  means  go  out  farther,  so  that  the  building  m  some  of  tht 
suburbs  means  a  great  deal  more  per  unit  than  it  does  in  other 
sections  of  the  city. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  in  a  business  that  ought  to  give  you 
information  on  this  subject.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  real  housing 
shortage  here  in  Cleveland  ? 

Mr.  Creer.  There  is  a  housing  shortage  here,  Senator  Calder,  but 
not  to  the  extent  that  we  have  been  led  to  believe,  is  my  honest 
opinion.  There  has  been  a  large  amount  of  building,  and  Guilder-, 
like  other  people,  have  been  inoculated  with  the  profiteer  bacilli,  and 
they  have  built  houses  for  sale  and  not  for  rent.  If  you  go  up  ol 
the  heights  to-day,  you  will  find  that  there  are  hundreds  of  vacant 
houses  for  sale  and  not  for  rent,  or  very  few  of  them  for  rent.  If 
th'ose  houses  were  all  occupied,  there  would  be  a  very  considerable 
decline  in  the  housing  shortage. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  why  are  they  not  sold  ? 

Mr.  Creer.  Well,  because  the  profits  on  house  building,  like  soin< 
other  commodities,  reached  a  high  plane  before  the  signing  of  tbt 
armistice.  For  two  years  the  Government  had  asked  that  the  labor 
and  material  incident  to  house  building  be  given  to  the  Goyermnent 
for  other  purposes,  and  so  there  was  a  large  shortage,  especially  in  i 
community  like  greater  Cleveland,  that  grows  so  rapidly ;  and  people 
bid  against  each  other  for  the  houses  that  were  available,  with  th^ 
result,  like  every  other  thing,  that  the  supply  was  not  equal  to  the 
demand,  and  the  prices  went  up  and  the  profits  increased ;  and  where 
20  per  cent  had  formerly  been  regarded  as  a  fair  profit  on  a  house, 
some  of  them  were  getting  40  to  50  per  cent  profit. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  new  houses? 

Mr.  Creer.  On  the  new  houses. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  are  a  great  many  for  sale  to-day? 

Mr.  Creer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  because  of  the  very  high  price  of  houses  th^ 
year  that  they  can't  be  sold  at  a  profit,  or  because  they  are  askinj 
too  much  for  them  to-day? 
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Mr.  Creer.  This  is  my  opiniou  only.  My  opinion  is  that  peopl 
an  increasing  number  of  people,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
present  builoinff  prices  are  altogetlier  too  high,  and  they  don't  want 
to  buy  houses  that  are  already  builded  at  current  prices,  and  they 
don't  want  to  build  houses  at  current  prices  for  material  labor  be- 
cause they  are  convinced,  or  think  they  are,  that  in  a  short  time  these 
prices  will  decline. 

The  Chairman.  A  house  that  would  be  sold,  say,  for  $7,000  five 
years  ago,  what  are  they  asking  for  a  house  of  that  character  to-day? 

Mr.  Creer.  Well,  they  are  probably  asking  twenty-one  or  twenty- 
two  thousand  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  My  observation  from  inquiry  about  the  country 
the  last  month  or  two  is  that  the  man  who  built  this  year  at  current 
labor  and  material  cost,  built  at  an  increase  of  from  125  to  1*50  per 
cent,  as  against  five  years  ago,  and  that  the  man  who  has  his  house 
to-day  has  great  difficulty  in  selling  it  at  cost.  I  think  the  builder 
who  built  this  summer,  with  the  falling  off  in  the  production  of 
labor — ^the  amount  of  labor  production,  the  wages  paid  and  the  high 
tx)st  of  material,  must  compete  with  all  the  houses  ever  built  before ; 
so  it  looks  to  me  that  he  is  m  difficulty. 

Mr.  Creer.  Well,  he  would  be  in  difficulty  if  there  wasn't  a  demand, 
and  he  would  be  in  greater  difficulty  if  the  houses  built  before  were 
not  keen  to  get  the  biggest  price  they  can  get.  Allow  me  to  give  a 
little  illustration.  In  1914  I  was  a  little  more  interested  in  a  particu- 
lar house  because  I  wanted  to  pay  a  social  debt  in  helpfulness,  and 
I  drew  a  plan  for  a  house  and  let  the  contract  for  it.  That  house 
cost  1^4,500  to  build.  It  was  built  on  a  $1,500  lot,  so  that  the  cost  of 
the  house  and  lot  was  $6,000.  Two  years  later  I  had  another  customer 
build  that  house  on  a  lot  worth  about  $500  more,  and  he  sold  the  house 
on  completion  for  $10,500.  The  next  year  I  had  another  customer 
build  the  house  on  a  lot  worth  about  twice  as  much  as  the  original 
lot,  that  is,  about  $3,000  instead  of  $1,500.  There  was  a  little  extra 
put  in  the  house  in  the  shape  of  a  tile  roof ;  that  was  about  all.  And 
it  was  a  measure  of  some  surprise  to  me  when  I  learned  that  the 
house  had  been  sold  for  $17,000.  And  those  three  houses  were  prac- 
tically in  the  same  general  vicinity,  only  the  first  house  was  a  50-foot 
lot  and  not  so  desirable  a  street,  and  the  other  was  a  60- foot  lot  on  a 
very  desirable  street ;  but  the  difference  in  the  lot  was  only  a  matter 
of  about  $1,500;  the  difference  in  the  house  was  about  $10,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  house  was  built  in  what  year? 

"Mr.  Creer.  I  think  1914. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  last  house  in  what  year  ? 

Mr.  Creer.  The  last  house  was  built  in  1918.  I  am  simply  giving 
you  that  as  showing  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  building.  We  calcu- 
late here  that  the  cost  of  building  has  increased  from  prewar  prices 
167  per  cent.  A  $10,000  house  l)efore  the  war  is  a  $25,000  house 
to-day. 

May  I  speak  a  word  about  the  delaj  in  building  the  last  year?  We 
had  three  main  factors,  and  the  principal  one  was  not  the  lack  of 
money.  When  we  got  to  the  middle  of  1919  the  labor  press  of  this 
city  admitted  that  they  were  five  to  six  thousand  building  mechanics 
short  of  the  demand.  There  was  a  lack  of  transportation  in  the  de- 
livery of  material  in  one  case  or  another.    Then  we  had  a  strike  of  the 
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Slumbers  which  lasted,  I  think,  some  16  weeks,  if  not  longer,  whieb 
elayed  everything  in  the  finishing  up  of  houses.  We  had  house- 
that  were  built,  the  floors  scraped  and  varnished,  and  the  decorations 
all  hung  that  didn't  have  a  bathtub  in,  and  that  was  one  of  the  ma- 
terial things.  We  figure  that  to  build  an  ordinary  house  takes  about 
four  months,  and  we  had  a  good  many  houses  on  our  list  last  year 
that  took  longer  than  a  year  to  complete,  due  to  these  various  delaT>. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  building  of  houses  financed  here  geii- 
erally — ^through  building  and  loan  associations  ? 

Mr.  Creer.  Through  building  and  loan  associations,  and  the  buiM- 
ing  and  loan  associations  are  financed  through  the  banks;  not  in  tht 
way  of  loans,  Senator  Calder,  but  here  in  this  statement  which  I 
compiled  for  1919,  there  are  34  out  of  55  companies  reporting,  bm 
they  are  the  biggest  and  best  companies,  and  they  loaned  practicaih 
$20,000,000.  Now,  that  is  50  per  cent  of  the  total  resources  of  thov 
companies,  sir,  so  that  the  average  life  of  the  building  loan  loane : 
in  Cleveland  is  about  24  months.  Wliy?  We  can  only  make  loan< 
for  building  when  the  trust  companies  want  real  estate  loans.  An! 
these  figures  are  for  new  construction  only,  not  for  loans  to  buy 
houses,  not  for  loans  to  repair  houses,  and  not  for  apartment  hou?*-. 
These  are  for  one  and  two  family  houses  that  the  building  and  loai 
companies  financed  in  the  year  1919.    Our  loans  were  $995,000. 

The  Chairman.  Your  company? 

Mr.  Creer.  Our  company.  We  had  paid  to  us  that  year  from  tl» 
trust  companies  and  the  State  banks  $642,000  for  mortgages  whiol 
they  took  up,  and  there  is  where  we  get  our  money. 

'if he  Chairman.  You  sell  the  loans? 

Mr.  Creer.  We  can't  sell  them  under  the  law  of  Ohio,  sir;  and  it 
is  a  very  good  law,  too.  It  prevents  the  directorate  or  executives  of 
building  and  loan  companies  from  selling  their  loans.  They  mnst 
be  taken  up  and  canceled.  When  we  lose  a  loan  Mr.  Goff's  compaiiT 
comes  down  and  hands  us  a  check  and  cancels  our  loan,  and  the^ 
make  their  own  mortgage. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  straight  mortgage? 

Mr.  Creer.  They  are  not  all  straight  mortgages  now.  They  hav- 
begun  to  learn  something  from  the  building  and  loan  company,  an : 
they  are  calling  amortization  now  a  new  idea,  as  though  it  hadn't 
been  practiced  for  17  years  by  the  building  and  loan  company  gettini^ 

I  per  cent  in  addition  to  6  or  7  per  cent  interest,  which  makes  V^  •»' 

II  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  constantly  paying  off  your  mon- 
gages? 

Mr.  Creer.  Yes.  Mr.  Robinson  is  that  all  true  with  your  con: 
pany  in  having  a  large  number  of  mortgages  canceled  by  being  takt 
up  by  the  trust  companies  and  banks? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  mutual  savings  bank  sj'stem  li^' 
we  have  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Creer.  No,  sir;  there  are  only  three  mutual  banks  inside  tb 
State  of  Ohio,  and  only  one  of  any  significance,  and  that  is  «.' 
located  on  the  public  square  here  in  the  city — the  Society  for  Sav 
ings  Bank,  which  has  been  in  existence  between  60  and  70  yeav- 
and  of  which  Mr.  y^^^'^'^h  was  formerly  president.    The  Trustee  Sav- 
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ings  Bank  didn't  get  over  the  AUeghenys.  We  have  700  savings  and 
loan  companies  in  Ohio  with  half  a  billion  resources. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  heard  they  have  done  splendid  work.  Mr. 
Meyer  wishes  to  ask  you  several  questions. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Mr.  Ureer,  have  the  deposits  of  your  organization 
and  similar  companies  grown  very  considerably  m  the  last  couple 
of  years — say  t\\o  or  three  years? 

ilr.  Creer.  Mr.  Meyer,  what  do  you  want  to  hurt  my  feelings  for  ? 
Cleveland  is — what  shall  I  call  it? — an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
Our  good  trust  companies  here  have  been  so  on  the  alert,  so  pro- 
gressive, and  so  aggressive,  and  so  brilliant  in  their  advertising  that 
they  gathered  all  the  deposits. 

Sir.  Meter.  You  think,  then,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  what 
we  call  savings  deposits,  but  it  didn't  come  into  your  institutions? 

Mr.  Creer.  Oh,  yes;  large  savings  deposits  in  the  city,  but  not 
in  the  savings  and  loan  companies.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  illus- 
trate :  The  city  of  Dayton,  if  you  are  acquainted  with  building  and 
loan  lore,  is  the  home  of  the  Dayton  plan  of  loaning  money — ^the 
[Host  progressive,  up-to-date,  permanent  plan  of  loaning.  The  re- 
jources  of  the  building  and  loan  companies  in  Dayton  are  greater 
han  the  banks — the  deposits  in  the  banks,  two  to  one.  In  the  city 
)f  Columbus  we  have  one  savings  and  loan  company  with  twenty  mil- 
ions  of  resources,  and  the  resources  of  the  savings  and  loan  com- 
)anies  of  Franklin  County  are  225  per  cent  of  the  deposits  in  the 
?tate  banks.  Understand,  the  national  banks  are  not  counted  in  this 
)er  cent.  In  Cleveland  we  have  about  10  per  cent  in  the  resources 
if  the  building  and  loan  companies  as  compared  with  the  deposits 
a  the  State  banks. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Well,  all  of  the  money  that  would  go  to  your  associa- 
ions  would  be  loaned  practically  on  real  estate  and  building  ? 
Mr.  Creer.  Yeis,  sir. 

Mr.  Meter.  Now,  this  money  that  has  been  diverted,  which  per- 
aps  might  have  been  expected  to  go  to  your  institutions  and  other 
istitutions  that  loan  on  real  estate — have  those  funds  been  devoted 
)  other  purposes  than  real  estate  lending? 

Mr.  Creer.  Why,  certainly.  In  a  State  bank  they  have  their  com- 
lercial  customers,  and  they  must  care  for  them;  in  fact,  with  the 
tate  banks — the  commercial  banks — the  commercial  necessities  of 
le  city  should  have  first  choice,  and  the  banks  do  not  loan  very 
rgely  on  real  estate  when  there  is  a  current  demand  for  all  the 
(sources  for  commercial  loans,  because  real  estate  loans  are  not  as 
xuid  as  commercial  loans. 

Air.  Meyer.  Is  it  true  that  real  estate  loans  can  not  afford  to  pay 
;  high  a  price  for  accommodation? 

Mr.  Creer.  I  don't  think  that  obtains  in  Cleveland.  I  think  the 
te  is  about  the  same  on  real  estate  loans  with  the  State  banks  as 
is  on  commercial  paper;  is  it  not,  Mr.  GofF? 
Mr.  GoFF.  Same  rate  with  us — 6  per  cent ;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Creer.  May  I  say  one  word  there,  Mr.  Mever,  to  correct  a 
ipular  fallacy?  You  speak  about  diverting  funds.  The  deposits 
snt  by  us  and  went  directlj'^  into  the  State  oanks.  They  were  di- 
rted  from  us ;  but  had  they  been  deposited  with  us,  they  would  not 
ve  been  diverted  from  the  banks.    Why?     As  Senator  Pomerene 
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knows,  every  savings  and  loan  company  in  the  State  of  Ohio  mu>t 
have  a  local  depository;  they  can't  keep  their  funds  in  their  own 
vault.  And  if  somebody  came  to  Mr.  Robinson's  company  to-dav  and 
deposited  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  Mr.  (loffs 
bank  is  his  depository,  it  would  be  in  Mr.  Goff's  bank  before  the  close 
of  business  to-day.  It  would  be  only  a  Question  of  checking  it  out: 
he  would  get  the  money  just  the  same.  That  is  where  people  some- 
times lo>e  sight  of  a  popular  way  of  helping  a  savings  and  loan  com- 
pany with  idle  funds.  Putting  it  into  the  savings  and  loan  com- 
pany they  can  get  a  little  higher  rate  of  interest  lor  it,  and  it  goes 
into  the  bank  anvhow.  I  had  a  man  come  in  the  other  dav  and  pve 
me  a  check  for  $5,000.  It  was  on  a  bank  that  was  one  of  our  deposi- 
tories. It  didn't  disturb  our  bank  at  all,  and  only  required  a  little  bit 
of  bookkeeping,  decreasing  their  balance  by  five  thousand  and  in- 
creasing ours  by  five  thousand,  and  we  have  five  thousand  more  to 
lend  on  building. 

Mr.  Meter.  Have  the  installment  payments  on  mortgages  been 
paid  wuth  regularity  during  the  past  few  years  as  compared  with 
other  vears? 

Mr.  Creer.  Yes,  sir.  As  you  see  by  our  statement,  Mr.  Mever,  we 
had  over  $2,000,000  in  mortgages,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  October 
we  had  $637  delinquent  interest,  of  which  $525  was  in  one  item,  a 
rather  big  proposition  that  a  man  had  fallen  down  on,  and  he  owed 
us  that  much  interest  for  six  months.  Only  three  accounts  totalin<r 
$637. 

Senator  Pomerexe.  How  many  accounts  in  all,  approximately? 

Mr.  Creer.  I  couldn't  tell  you  how  many.  Senator.    Probably  SOfl 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  this :  As  I  recall  Mr.  Robinson"^ 
statement,  he  said  something  like  $12,000,000  had  been  loaned  this 
year  in  Cleveland  by  building  and  loan  companies. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  is  an  estimate  covering  five  months. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  have  you  any  idea  how  much  has  been 
loaned  by  the  banks  on  real  estate  mortgages? 

Mr.  Creer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  as  great  an  amount  as  the  build- 
ing and  loan  associations? 

Mr.  Creer.  Oh,  I  should  say  more. 

The  Chairman.  Much  more? 

Mr.  Creer.  I  should  say  more.  Now,  Mr.  Goff's  bank  makes  more 
loans  in  number  than  any  other  institution  in  town.  The  buildins 
and  loan  companies,  Senator,  are  the  creative  element;  the  Stat»» 
banks  are  the  oank  element.  A  good  many  of  them  do  not  want  to 
be  bothered  with  the  detail  of  construction  loans. 

The  Chairman.  Your  loans  are  made  as  the  building  advances-;- 
so  much  when  the  roof  is  on,  so  much  when  the  rough  plumbing  is 
in,  so  much  when  the  house  is  completed  ? 

Mr.  Creer.  Yes*.  The  ordinary  house  for  $5,000  has  seven  esti- 
mates— one  when  the  foundation  is  completed,  one  when  the  frame 
is  up,  one  when  the  roof  is  on,  one  when  the  plumbing  is  ready  f^r 
placing,  next  when  plastered,  next  when  the  finish  is  put  on,  and  the 
balance  when  completed. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  banks  simply  make  permanent  mort- 
gages after  the  house  is  up  and  completed? 

Mr.  Creer.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  value  of  mortgages  made 
by  private  individuals  to  people  desiring  loans  for  construction  ? 

Mr.  Creer.  I  haven't  any  idea,  sir;  but  it  goes  into  fabulous  fig- 
ures. For  instance,  the  savings  and  loan  companies  of  this  county 
have  over  forty  millions  in  resources,  all  invested  in  mortgages.  We 
have  a  second  mortgage  company  which  has  been  brought  into  being 
very  largely  through  the  era  of  high  prices.  As  Mr.  fiobinson  very 
cleverly  sidestepped  when  you  asked  him  what  percentage  he  was 
lending — we  don't  know  what  percentage  we  are  lending  at  the 
present  time,  because  our  loans  are  likely  to  stay  on  for  seven  or 
eight  years,  and  God  only  knows  what  the  prices  and  values  will  be 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  so  that  we  have  to  be  conservative  in  han- 
dling other  people's  money.  So  that  other  people  with  a  little,  more 
courage  have  organized  second  mortgage  companies  with  a  capitali- 
zation of  $26,000,000,  doing  business  right  along  in  this  city ;  so  that 
you  can  see  with  the  mortgages  of  the  trust  companies,  the  savings 
and  loan  companies,  the  State  banks,  and  the  second  mortgage  com- 
panies, it  runs  into  large  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  loans  made  by  private 
individuals  have  decreased  in  these  latter  years? 

Mr.  Creer.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  We  met  this  situation  somewhat  around  the  coun- 
try— that  the  private  lender  is  drawing  out  of  mortgage  investments 
on  the  theory  that  the  high  income-tax  rate  and  excess-profits-tax 
rate  have  tended  to  tax  his  income  so  great  that  he  is  taking  that 
monev  out  of  mortgages  and  putting  it  into  nontaxable  securities. 
We  find  that  in  New  York  City  the  private  lender  is  out  of  the 
market. 

Mr.  Creer.  Why  is  that  true  in  New  York,  if  you  will  excuse  me 
for  asking,  when  you  have  only  a  small  mortgage  tax  in  New  York? 

The  Chairman.  There  the  income  of  the  profiteering  landlord  is 
taxable  at  Washington,  and  some  men  are  paying  as  high  as  70  per 
cent  tax  on  their  income.  It  nets  them  about  IJ  per  cent.  They  are 
simply  going  out  of  the  mortgage  business. 

Mr.  Creer.  The  mortgages  are  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  tax  as 
any  other  property  we  have.  Everything  is  assessed  at  its  value  in 
money.  For  instance,  if  a  man  owns  a  $3,000  automobile  or  a  $3,000 
automobile  mortgage,  he  is  supposed  to  pay  equal  tax  on  each. 

Mr.  Meyer.  What  is  the  prevailing  interest  on  acceptable  second 
mortgages  ? 

Mr.  Creer.  Second  mortgages  of  one  year  bearing  6  per  cent  in- 
terest are  subject  to  a  discount  of  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  In  line  with  the  questions  I  asked  you  a  moment 
ago  about  the  private  lending,  in  the  past  in  the  city  of  New  York 
about  three- fourths  of  all  the  money  loaned  on  mortgage  came  from 
private  investment. 

Mr.  Creer.  Through  the  Guaranty  and  the  Lawyers,  and  such 
companies  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  And  that  has  fallen  off  at  least  ^0  per  cent — 
private  lending^because  of  the  high  taxation. 

Mr.  Creer.  We  have  no  company  here  corresponding  to  those.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  large  company  like  your  Title  Guaranty  &  Trust 
and  3'our  Lawyers  Abstract  &  Trust,  or  the  Title  &  Guaranty  of 
Philadelphia,  who  make  a  business  of  selling  mortgages.     I  remem- 
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ber  several  years  ago  the  president  of  the  Title  &  Guaranty  Co.  told 
me  they  had  sold  $150,000,000  of  mortgages  that  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked,  I  think,  Mr.  Robinson  about  the  combi- 
nations of  buildinff-material  interests  to  raise  prices  abnormally,  to 
fix  prices  excessively.  Does  that  condition  exist  here  to  your  knowl- 
edge? 

Mr.  Creer.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a 
condition.  But  this  condition  does  exist :  A  great  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  everybody  that  has  anything  to  sell  to  forego  the  line  of 
profit  they  had  two  or  three  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  observed  since  the  war  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  men  in  the  building  line- to  profit  abnormally  in  the 
sale  of  materials  ? 

Mr.  Creer.  I  think  Ralph  Stoddard  is  getting  too  much  for  brick, 
and  I  told  him  so,  but  he  didn't  believe  me. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  any  information,  or  have  you  heard 
anv  statement  that  would  lead  you  to  believe  that  there  has  been  anv 
demand  on  the  part  of  labor  for  a  share  in  the  building  profits,  as 
indicated  in  New  York,  where  labor  organizations  have  caused 
strikes  to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  being  paid  to  have  them 
called  off? 

Mr.  Creer.  No.  The  only  trouble  we  had  here,  when  we  were 
five  or  six  thousand  building  trades  mechanics  short,  was  the  extreme 
modesty  in  exerting  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  \Vas  there  an  investigation  here  recently  and  a 
business  agent  or  walking  delegate  sent  to  jail  for  some  crime  in 
connection  with  calling  off  strikes? 

Mr.  Creer.  Yes.  That  was  on  large  work.  Incidental  to  that,  the 
building  of  this  town  would  be  very  flat  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  large  enterprises  are  being  carried  through.  You  know 
people  always  have  money  for  luxuries.  It  is  the  necessities  that 
have  pinchea  people  to  get  the  money  for.  I  think  about  $16,000,000 
are  being  expended  in  this  city  at  the  present  time  for  theaters. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  money  available  for  the  building  of 
theaters? 

Mr.  Creer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Greer,  in  the  building  of  houses  bv  the  men 
who  build  for  the  market — ^and  I  assume  that  that  class  oi  men  does 
most  of  the  house  building — is  it  the  practice  here  for  these  builders 
to  take  back  a  considerable  portion  or  the  money  for  the  sale  of  the 
pronertv  in  purcliase-money  mortgages?. 

Mr.  Oreer.  Usually  a  seoond  mortgage.  They  usually  got  a  mort- 
gage for  all  the  traffic  will  stand  to  build  the  house  witli ;  then  when 
they  sell  it  to  somebody  they  get  as  big  a  down  payment  as  they  can, 
and  then  take  a  second  mortgage  for  the  balance.  If  they  are  for- 
tunate in  other  business  enterprises  to  get  sufficient  money  to  carry 
that  themselves  they  do  so;  otherwise  tliere  is  the  market  and  cus- 
tomer of  the  second-mortgage  company. 

The  Chairman.  They  assign  this  second  mortgage  to  material 
men,  but  in  the  main  they  are  sold  to  the  second-mortgage  companies? 

Mr.  Creer.  Yes.  Mr." O'Brien,  I  don't  think  the  material  men  take 
very  manv  second  mortgages,  do  they? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Xo. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  will  hear  Mr.  Feiss. 
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TESTIMOmr  OE  MB.  FATTL  L.  FEISS,  PEESIBENT,  CLEVELAND 

HOTTSINa  CO. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Feiss,  you  are  chairman  of  the  Cleveland 
Housing  Commission,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Feiss.  I  was  chairman  of  the  housing  committee  of  the  cham- 
)er  of  commerce,  and  about  six  months  ago  we  formed  the  Cleveland 
Housing  Co. — the  chamber  of  commerce  did — to  build  houses  for  the 
vorkers,  and  I  am  president  of  that  corporation. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  have  heard  of  that.  We  will  be  very  glad 
o  haveyou  tell  us  just  how  that  is  operated. 

Mr.  Feiss.  It  is  operated  on  a  basis  similar  to  that  of  any  other 
)uilding  company,  except  that  the  sale  of  stock  has  been  confined  to 
mployers  of  labor.  We  have  tried  to  impress  the  employers  that 
he  housing  problem  is  an  industrial  problem,  and  that  they  have  a 
esponsibility  to  the  commimity  and  to  their  employees  to  provide 
or  them  a  better  grade  of  housing,  a  higher  standard  than  they  have 
lad,  and  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  With  that  in  mind  we  formed 
his  corporation  to  build  houses  at  cost,  plus  a  reasonable  interest  on 
he  investment. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  this  corporation  organized  ? 

Mr.  Feiss.  I  think  it  was  about  six  or  eight  months  ago ;  approxi- 
lately  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capitalization  of  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Feiss.  We  are  capitalized  for  $1,000,000,  and  we  have  sold 
bout  a  third  of  that  so  far. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  invested  that  money  in  the  build- 
ig  of  houses? 

Mr.  Feiss.  Yes ;  we  are  just  completing  our  first  lot  of  35  houses, 
'he  second  lot  is  in  process  of  construction. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  35  all  single  families? 

Mr.  Feiss.  All  except  a  few.  Some  of  the  corner  lots  are  being 
e\'^loped  as  two-family  houses,  but  the  others  are  single  houses. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  35  are  about  completed? 

Mr.  Feiss.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  you  have  to  ask  for  these  houses  when 
oil  sell  them? 

Mr.  Feiss.  They  vary  somewhat  because  of  variation  in  width  and 
epth  of  lots,  and  somewhat  in  reference  to  the  character  of  house; 
lit  the  prices  we  are  asking  are  between  $8,000  and  $8,500. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  rooms,  please? 

Mr.  Feiss.  About  six  rooms. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  lot? 

Mr.  Feiss.  The  lot  minimum  is  40  by  110,  up  to  50  by  150. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  intend  those  houses  for  workingmen? 
hey  are  hardlv  workingmen's  houses,  are  they? 

^fr.  Feiss.  We  have  aimed  at  not  what  is  generally  known  as  com- 
on  labor  but  at  a  somewhat  higher  ^rade  in  our  first  lot.  We  hope 
»  build  cheaper  houses  beginning  with  spring.  We  are  aiming  at 
le  key  man — ^at  the  minor  executive  and  foreman — so  that  in  our 
"^^t  operation  we  will  have  a  little  more  leeway  for  error,  which  we 
:pected  would  develop,  than  we  would  have  later  on.  However, 
en  so,  we  believe  the  houses  we  are  oflfering  are  at  a  lower  price 
an  any  others  of  similar  grade  in  the  city.    We  have  bought  our 
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materials  at  wholesale ;  we  have  used  labor-saving  machinery  and  de- 
vices on  the  job,  and  have  tried  to  avail  ourselves  of  every  possible 
legitimate  device  to  keep  the  cost  down  and  yet  build  good  houses. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  a  bathroom,  of  course  i 

Mr.  Feiss.  Yes.  The  downstairs  has  a  comfortable  living  room, 
dining  room,  and  kitchen ;  the  upstairs  has  three  bed  rooms  and  a 
bath,  with  a  basement  under  the  entire  house. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  frame  or  brick  houses  ? 

Mr.  Feiss.  Frame  or  stucco. 

The  Chairman.  I)o  you  offer  these  houses  for  rent  ? 

Mr.  Feiss.  For  sale  only. 

The  Chairman.  Ten  per  cent  of  that  would  be  about  $70  a  month. 
A  man  could  buy  that  house  who  could  afford  to  pay  $70  a  month. 
He  would  need  to  have  an  income,  to  live  in  that  house,  of  about 
$3,000  a^  year. 

Mr.  Feiss.  Somewhat  less  than  that,  based  upon  current  rents. 
Of  course,  part  of  his  payment,  1  per  cent  a  month,  would  be  toward 
the  paying  off  of  the  mortgage. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  work  you  are  doing  is  most  com- 
mendable, but  I  note  that  you  have  only  had  $300,000  worth  of  stock 
subscribed  for.  You  findit  difficult,  don't  you,  in  inducing  the  bi^^ 
interests  of  the  city  to  subscribe  for  the  stock? 

Mr.  Feiss.  We  have  found  it  difficult,  but  we  haven't  made  as 
aggressive  a  campaign  on  that  as  we  are  contemplating.  We  do  not 
expect  to  make  our  first  operation  a  very  big  one,  first,  because  of  the 
excessive  cost  and  accompanying  hazard,  and,  second,  being  a  bijr 
corporation,  we  do  not  want  to  use  up  all  of  our  capital  until  we  hare 
established  our  routine  of  procedure.  We  hope  by  spring  to  enlarge 
our  capital. 

The  Chair3ian.  Have  you  sold  any  of  these  houses  ? 

Mr.  Feiss.  We  have  just  be^n  to  sell,  and  we  have  sold,  I  think, 
four  or  five  houses,  and  the  selling  campaign  is  just  on  now. 

The  Chairman.  The  prices  you  have  got  so  far  indicate  a  profit  on 
the  operation? 

Mr.  Feiss.  Our  margin  is  based  on  the  cost  of  material  and  labor 
plus  the  actual  cost  of  administration  and  general  overhead,  plus  aii 
estimated  6  or  7  per  cent  on  the  invested  capital.  There  is  no  profit 
outside  of  that.  In  other  words,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  make  this  an 
investment  security,  but  one  without  any  hazard  of  loss  and  ak' 
without  any  profit  from  a  fluctuating  market. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  chairman  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
housing  committee.  From  your  study  of  the  situation,  do  you  think 
there  is  a  real  housing  need  in  this  citv? 

Mr.  Feiss.  I  have  before  me  what  I  think  is  the  only  housing  in- 
vestigation that  has  been  made  in  this  country  from  the  point  of  view 
of  industrial  conditions.  This  was  made  in  1918.  At  that  time— it 
was  during  the  war — I  was  made  the  local  representative  of  the 
Housing  Corporation.  I  don't  recall  what  the  title  was,  but  you  no 
doubt  know  what  I  mean ;  and  we  were  asked  to  give  a  report  on  the 
Cleveland  conditions.  We  then  made  a  very  exhaustive  investigation 
of  the  housing  conditions  of  Cleveland  in  reference  to  industry,  he- 
cause  the  thing  the  Government  was  particularly  interested  in  vas 
whether  an  industrial  community  largely  engaged  in  the  producti<Hi 
of  war  commodities  required  any  assi^ance  in  developing  its  housing 
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resources.  As  a  result  of  that  we  have  some  very  interesting  fimires 
tabulated,  which  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  give  the  reporter  if  you 
desire  to  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  desire  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Feiss.  This  is  **«  of  1918,  so  that  it  is  not  quite  up  to  date,  so  I 
have  some  notations  which  will  bring  it  up  to  date.  I  wish  to  empha- 
size particularly  the  1916  figures,  based  upon  a  census  not  of  the 
Cleveland  district  but  of  the  Cleveland  city  area.  We  estimated  the 
population  in  round  numbers  at  718,000. 

The  Chairman.  In  1915  ? 

Mr.  Feiss.  In  1915.  That  through  the  successive  years  increased 
in  1918  to  856,000,  and  we  have,  of  course,  the  last  census  of  1920, 
which  brings  that  in  round  numbers  up  to  900,000.  In  1915  we 
built  2,722  apartments  and  tenements,  5,000  dwellings — I  am  giving 
YOU  round  numbers — or  a  total  of  7,779.  In  1918,  with  the  popula- 
tion increased  from  718,000  to  856,000,  we  built  a  total  of  the  two 
elements,  tenements  and  dwellings,  of  2,321,  a  decrease  from  7,779 
to  2,321,  with  a  substantial  increase  in  population.  We  have  in  1919 
a  total  of  3,706,  a  rather  interesting  increase  immediately  following 
the  business  depression  which  succeeded  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
but  in  1920,  the  current  year,  for  10  months  it  has  dropped  to  2,431. 
I  can  give  you  the  apartment  houses  and  dwellings  separately  if 
you  wish  it. 

These  are  figures  from  the  building  inspector's  ofiice.  Now,  Mr. 
Creer  has  called  attention  to  the  important  fact  that  these  figures 
which  we  get  from  the  Cleveland  building  department  are  for  the 
Cleveland  city  area  and  not  for  the  metropolitan  district,  including 
suburbs ;  and  it  is  in  the  suburbs  where  a  large  number  of  distinctly 
residential  operations  are  proceeding.  But  that  is  sometimes  de- 
ceptive, too,  because  the  aggregate  in  dollars  and  cents  increases 
substantially  because  of  the  high-class  dwellings  that  are  built  in 
many  of  these  suburban  districts. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  if  these  houses  which  are  now  finished 
and  as  yet  unsold  were  all  occupied  we  would  have  some  relief, 
perhaps  considerable  relief;  but,  after  all,  most  of  these  houses  are 
not  available  for  the  workers  of  the  city,  and  for  that  reason  the 
relief  would  not  be  in  the  particular  direction  in  which  I  believe  we 
feel  the  most  relief  is  needed. 

We  estimated  that  in  1918  there  was  a  shortage  of  12,000  houses, 
basing  the  figure  upon  the  approximate  need  of  60,000  workers  who 
reouired  housing  facilities.  Now,  we  contemplated  the  provision  not 
only  of  houses  for  workers  who  were  housed — obviously  we  had 
nobody  living  on  the  streets  or  in  the  parks — but  we  took  into  con- 
sideration the  character  of  the  houses  and  tenements  occupied.  In 
other  words,  we  believe  that  there  is  a  great  overcrowding  and  great 
congestion,  and  unless  we  relieve  that,  the  entire  question  of  living 
standards  in  this  city  is  going  to  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  that  we  have  ever  been  confronted  with. 

Just  as  an  example  of  one  of  the  things  that  our  investigation 
showed:  In  the  first  place,  home  owning  among  industrial  workers 
is  on  the  decrease,  35  per  cent  of  the  families  in  Cleveland  owning 
their  homes  in  1910 — only  a  short  time  ago — and  13.8  per  cent  of  the 
wage  earners  owning  their  homes  in  1918.  Of  course,  this  is  an  esti- 
mate based  on  averages  covering  the  investigation  that  we  made, 
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wliich  was  a  house-to-house  investigation  in  certain  typical  districts, 
in  factories,  through  questionnaires  asked  of  workers  through  the 
cooperation  of  their  employers. 

Another  very  interesting  fact  was  shown  at  that  time.  Thirty-four 
and  one-tenth  per  cent  of  the  wage  earners  in  Cleveland  were  lodgers: 
35  per  cent  of  these  lodgers  were  married.  Now,  the  significance  of 
that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  extremely  interesting  and  important.  In  other 
words,  the  housing  shortage  compelled  men  who  had  left  their  fam 
ilies  in  small  cities  or  towns  outside  of  Cleveland  to  take  lodgings 
and  leave  their  families  at  home,  and,  of  course,  the  disintegration  of 
family  life  as  a  result  of  that  is  a  serious  menace. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Touching  on  that  point,  there  was  a  great  concentn- 
tion  in  industrial  activity  during  the  year  1918 ;  then  you  spoke  of  a 
depression  in  1919,  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  followed  by  a 
period  of  intense  activity  in  the  fall  of  1919  and  in  the  spring  of  th:-' 
year,  and  now  again  I  suppose  there  is  the  beginning  of  progressi\e 
depression,  as  there  is  in  all  manufacturing  centers.  To  what  extent 
do  you  think  there  would  be  some  relief  to  the  housing  from  a  relief 
in  the  impelling  strength  of  this  industrial  activity,  that  brouglit 
these  men  that  you  speak  of  from  the  smaller  adjacent  towns  int" 
Cleveland,  stimulated  by  the  attraction  of  very  high  wages  anu 
steady  employment  ?  Isn't  it  apt,  with  the  relaxation  in  the  activity 
of  industry  which  is  going  on  now,  to  cause  some  decentralization 
out  of  the  industrial  centers — some  return  ? 

Mr.  f^Eiss.  I  believe  that  the  decentralization  of  urban  populatior 
may  be  brought  about  to  some  extent  by  the  temporary  letting  up  <)t 
the  high  rate  of  speed  at  which  industry  has  been  going,  but  I  be- 
lieve also  that  statistics  covering  the  last  30  or  40  years  have  shoTyn 
a  steady  flow  from  the  rural  to  the  urban  districts ;  and  leaving  th' 
war  entirely  out,  I  think  you  will  easily  find  that  the  cities  are  gr«.w- 
ing  larger  and  that  the  rural  districts  are  not  increasing  their  po|>ii 
lation  proportionately.  The  acceleration  in  the  cities  will  undouU- 
edly  subside,  but  the  fact  does  remain  that  many  men  have  receive; 
high  wages  and  have  settled  here,  and  it  is  the  nature  of  a  man,  after 
all,  to  establish  a  home  and  to  remain  there  if  it  is  possible  to  do  t*' 
Of  course,  it  may  not  be  possible,  and  then  he  has  to  find  othr- 
places.    Comparatively  few  men  go  back  to  the  countrj',  however. 

The  Chairman.  And  so  far,  from  your  observation,  there  has  n-i 
been  that  departure  yet  to  any  extent  ? 

Mr.  Feiss.  I  think  Cleveland  is  fortunate  in  many  ways,  a-il'- 
from  the  fact  that  its  geographical  location,  because  it  has  a  ver^ 
remarkable  opportunity  for  normal  growth ;  and  Cleveland's  pn>\vT: 
has  been  normal ;  that  is,  there  has  been  no  boom  as  there  has  Kvi. 
in  other  cities,  where  industry  has  developed  of  an  entirely  differei.* 
type.     But  we  have  a  tremendous  diversification  of  industries  i 
Cleveland,  and  while  I  have  no  figures,  I  would  be  surprised  if  ^n 
percentage  of  unemployment  at  this  time  was  not  less  than  alnv-t 
any  other  city  of  its  type  in  the  countrj'.    That,  of  course,  means  t:i: ' 
Cleveland  is  an  attractive  place  to  come  to.    We  have  a  healthfi 
climate ;  our  mortality  rate  is  among  the  best  in  the  country.    Tlie: 
is  a  steady  flow  toward  Cleveland,  as  the  census  shows.    I  think  i  r 
artificial  conditions  that  you  refer  to  will  be  eliminated  or  retanie- 
at  any  rate;  but  I  think  we  shall  have  a  housing  problem  in  CWv- 
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land  for  many  years  to  come,  because  we  have  got  to  eliminate  the 
insanitary,  undesirable  conditions  here.  People  have  a  roof  over 
their  heads,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  not  living  as  they  should,  and 
they  are  no  longer  buying  homes  as  they  did  in  the  past. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  reason  why  they  are  not  is 

Mr.  Feiss.  The  high  cost  of  buying. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  occurred  to  vou  what  would  be  helpful 
from  the  standpoint  of  legislation  at  Washington  to  help  relieve 
the  situation? 

Mr.  Feiss.  I  submitted  a  report  to  Secretarv  Wilson  during  the 
war,  urging  that  the  Government  establish  a  Federal  credit,  either 
to  loan  directly,  as  through  the  Rural  Credit  System,  or  to  assist  the 
banks  and  building  and  loan  companies  in  refinancing  their  own 
building — their  mortgages.  I  would  also  hope  that  there  might  be 
some  relief  in  State  legislation  through  the  exemption  of  mortgages 
used  for  low-priced  dwellings  from  State  taxation.  I  still  feel  that 
the  (iovernment  could  be  very  helpful. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  permits  the  organi- 
zation of  a  home  banking  system  somewhat  along  the  line  of  the 
farming  system,  using  the  building  and  loan  associations  for  that 
purpose.  If  this  bill  were  made  a  law  it  would  permit  them  to  de- 
posit with  the  home  loan  bank  in  their  community — they  probably 
would  have  one  in  every  Federal  reserve  district--deposit  with  the 
superintendent  of  the  home  loan  bank,  and  they  could  borrow  up  to 
60  per  cent.  The  objection  raised  to  that  is  that  it  would  create 
more  tax-exempt  securities.  That  has  been  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  we  have  had  to  deal  with.  Before  the  war  we  had  three  and 
a  half  to  four  billion  dollars  in  tax-exempt  securities  in  this  coun- 
try, and  to-day  we  have  over  fourteen  billions,  and  the  rich  men  are 
getting  away  from  taxes  by  putting  their  money  into  them.  Of 
course,  one  can't  blame  them  it  they  can  get  awaj  with  it  that  way. 
I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  Congress 
to  enact  legislation  exempting  the  income  on  mortgages  from  taxa- 
tion ?  That  would,  of  course,  attract  money  to  building  investments 
or  mortgage  investments. 

Mr.  Feiss.  I  think  undoubtedly  that  would  attract  money  into  the 
building  of  homes.  I  think,  however,  that  the  tax  exemption  should 
apply  to  only  certain  types  of  mortgages — mortgages  only  used  for 
the  building  of  houses  or  tenements  costing  less  than  so  much.  In 
other  words,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  any  exemption 
in  a  house  should  go  to  a  well-to-do  man  when  he  is  willing 
to  pay  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  his  residence  or  apart- 
ment house,  where  the  rental  will  exceed  $100  a  month.  But  I  believe 
it  should  be  a  temporary  assistance,  and  need  not  be  a  permanent 
thing,  because  I  frankly  believe  that  Government  relation  to  busi- 
ness should  be  a  diminishing  one  rather  than  an  increasing  one,  be- 
cause we  have  done  well  and  grown  well  without  this  direct  assist- 
ance. I  believe  that  as  a  measure  of  expediency  for  a  short  period  of 
time,  if  we  can  make  fluid  capital  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  it  will 
contribute  substantially  in  reducing  the  cost  of  housing. 

The  Chairman.  The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  passed  a  law  re- 
cently exempting  merely  local  taxation  on  one  and  two  multiple 
dwellings  for  a  period  of  five  years.    That  is,  any  building  constructed 
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this  calendar  year  or  next  will  pay  no  taxes  on  the  improvements  for 
a  period  of  five  years.  New  York  State  Legislature  has  passed  a 
bill  giving  to  each  local  community  the  right  to  enact  legislation  do- 
ing the  same  thing.  But  in  Washington  last  winter  we  did  some- 
thing that,  it  has  occurred  to  me,  is  the  one  remedy  that  we  mis:ht 
seriously  consider  there.  In  passing  our  shipping  Dili  we  provicVl 
that  the  profits  on  foreign  shipping — American  vessels  engaged  in  the 
foreign  trade — should  be  exempt  from  all  excess-profits  texes  durm^ 
the  next  10  years.  Do  you  thmk  it  would  be  well  for  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  under  our  Federal  taxation  of  profits  on  the  sale  of 
dwelling  houses — 1  mean  one  family  or  as  many  families  as  you  like^ 
exempting  taxation  on  the  profits,  provided  those  profits  were  withit 
the  next  12  months  invested  in  other  new  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Feiss.  I  have  not  thought  about  that.  It  sounds  very  plausibk*. 
I  do  not  think  I  would  be  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  without  giv- 
ing the  matter  more  thought. 

The  Chairman.  The  men  who  built  dwelling  houses  of  any  char- 
acter this  year,  in  the  main,  are  not  going  to  make  any  monev :  those 
who  built  houses  last  year,  made  money.  The  builder  to-day  is  fear- 
ful of  the  future.  That  is  the  experience  I  find  all  over  the  country. 
Now,  it  would  be  an  inducement  to  any  man  who  builds  houses  tLt 
next  five  years  and  makes  any  money  on  the  sale  of  those  houses  x\.>u 
he  builds,  if  he  were  not  required  to  pay  any  Federal  tax  on  li.- 
profits,  provided  that  within  the  next  year  he  reinvests  all  profit- 1: 
new  building. 

Mr.  Feiss.  I  should  think  that  would  attract  considerable  inoii*- 

The  Chairman.  That  we  have  done  in  the  way  of  encouragirc' 
shipping  for  our  foreign  trade,  provided  all  the  profits  in  the  neVi 
year  are  invested  in  new  ships.  I  know  that  Senator  Pomerfi:«» 
feels  as  I  do  about  it;  we  want  to  avoid,  if  we  possibly  can,  tl- 
Government  going  into  the  building  of  houses,  like  they  are  doii.j 
over  in  France  and  England  to  a  tremendous  extent.  In  -Fran^ 
the  (xovemment  offers  to  pay  one-half  of  the  construction ;  in  Eni:- 
land  a  third.  In  France  a  man  can  borrow  money  at  2  per  cent  fruR 
the  Government,  and  the  Government  is  paying  7.  I  am  a  litti- 
fearful  that  unless  we  do  something  to  stimulate  this  industry  fc 
a  little  while  in  some  way,  we  may  get  into  a  somewhat  siniiU' 
situation.  Do  you  think  that  suggestion  of  mine  would  be  a  <r«>""i 
one? 

Mr.  Feiss.  It  sounds  to  me  offhand  very  attractive.    There  is  o:,*- 
phase  about  the  financing  of  home  building  that  I  think  ought  to  '•' 
given  a  great  deal  of  study.    The  financing  of  the  first  mortgage  ir 
the  city  has  not  been  so  very  difficult,  except  the  amount  that  can  *' 
loaned,  as  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Creer  and  Mr.  Robinson.  ^."' 
very  considerable.    It  is  the  financing  of  the  junior  mortgage— tl- 
second  mortgage,  that  has  been  expensive,  and,  I  think,  is  ^rha;«*" 
one  of  the  most  important  problems  in  the  financing  question 
houses.     Second  mortgage  houses  have  supplied  a  very  importiU' 
service.    If  it  had  not  been  for  them  we  could  not  have  built  an» 
thing  like  we  have:  but  the  great  cost  of  discounting  second  Tnt-r 
gages  has  added  a  substantial  margin  to  the  financing  cost.    N"^ 
the  result  has  been  that  the  tenant  or  the  purchaser  of  the  hou'St  > 
paying  a  pyramided  margin  on  something  besides  bricks  and  storr 
and  labor — unavoidably,  under  the  circumstances;  and  if  it  hail  r  t 
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been.  I  repeat  again,  for  the  second  mortgage  companies — and  I 
tlon't  want  to  be  considered  as  assailing  them  or  accusing  them; 
it  has  been  like  all  other  business,  the  result  of  an  unusual  situation — 
but  if  something  could  be  done  in  that  direction,  I  believe  that  we 
would  assisting  the  worker  very  materiaUy. 

I  had  hoped  that  a  method  could  be  worked  out  whereby  a  single 
mortgagre  covering  the  entire  operation  could  be  made — some  method 
of  handling  that  in  a  simpler  way  than  it  is  now  handled  for  the 
worker  could  be  evolved;  but  under  present  conditions  it  seems 
impossible  to  do  that.  I  think  Mr.  Greer's  experience  on  the  per- 
centage of  delinquency  in  reference  to  the  installment  plan  has  been 
the  same  with  all  builders  of  low-priced  houses.  I  went  into  that 
rather  thoroughly  a  year  ago,  when  we  started  to  consider  building, 
and  the  builders  generally  say  their  losses  are  so  small  as  to  be  really 
not  worth  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  nay  information  all  over  the  country.  I 
have  built,  myself,  perhaps  five  or  six  thousand  houses  in  my  life- 
time, and  I  don't  recall  a  loss  on  more  than  half  a  dozen  second  mort- 
jra^.  The  man  who  buys  a  dwelling  house  to  live  in  with  his 
familv  struggles  to  pay  for  it,  and  he  does  pay  for  it.  Have  you  in 
this  State  a  mortgage  tax  law? 

Mr.  Feiss.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  operate? 

Mr.  Feiss.  Mr.  Creer  or  Mr.  Goff  could  tell  you  more  about  that 
in  detail  than  I  could.  When  I  said  I  recommended  the  exemption 
of  mortgage  tax  it  was  the  State  tax  I  referred  to. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  State  mortgage  income  tax  law  here  ? 

Mr.  Feiss.  Not  yet. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  asked  Mr.  Creer  about  the  number  of  private 
lenders  on  mortgages  in  this  city.  Have  you  any  knowledge  on  that 
subject? 

Mr.  Feiss.  I  have  no  figures,  but  there  are  quite  a  number  of  large 
private  companies  in  Cleveland  that  are  loaning  money. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  of  individuals. 

Mr.  Feiss.  And  I  believe  there  are  quite  a  number  of  individuals. 
I  happen  to  be  associated  with  a  number  of  charitable  organizations 
who  invest  their  surplus  in  these  mortgages. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  speaking  of  charitable  organizations, 
because  they  are  exempt  from  the  tax,  but  individuals  who  formerly 
loaned  to  a  very  large  extent  in  the  East  generally  are  getting  out  o:^ 
the  market. 

Mr.  Feiss.  I  think  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  You  find  that  same  situation  here  ? 

Mr.  Feiss.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  some  very  valuable  figures,  I  under- 
stand, on  building  costs,  and  if  you  can  leave  that  with  us  we  will 
inquire  into  it  and  utilize  it. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Of  course  we  all  feel  very  proud  of  what  the 
building  and  loan  associations  have  done  in  Ohio,  and  they  are  an 
agency  for  good.  Now,  these  building  and  loan  associations,  as  I 
understand  it,  do  not  themselves  pay  taxes,  but  the  stock  in  these 
building  and  loan  associations  is  subject  to  tax.  Now,  of  course,  we 
have  under  our  Ohio  constitution  double  taxation  when  it  comes  to 
real  estate  which  is  covered  by  a  mortgage ;  that  is  to  say,  if  a  lot 
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is  worth  a  thousand  dollars  and  there  is  a  mortgage  on  it  for  $750, 
that  lot  is  really  taxed  on  a  value  of  $1,750.  Now.  this  stock  in 
these  loan  companies,  as  I  imderstand,  earns  a  very  fair  return  and 
has  been  regarded  as  a  rather  attractive  investment.  Now,  why  cant 
something  be  done  to  encourage  the  formation  of  these  building 
and  loan  associations  and  thereby  relieve  this  situation?  And. 
among  other  things,  why  should  the  constitution  itself  not  be 
amended  so  as  to  avoid  this  so-called  double  taxation?  Wouldn't 
that  aid  very  materially? 

Mr.  Feiss.  Very  substantially,  I  should  think,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  What  could  be  done  to  encourage  the  organization 
of  more  of  these  building  and  loan  associations? 

Mr.  Feiss.  Of  course,  1  presume  a  community  in  which  there  are 
so  many  opportunities  for  investment  of  industrial  stocks  means  that 
there  is  competition,  largely  competition,  in  the  kind  of  securities 
that  the  building  and  loan  associations  are  putting  out.  I  know  in 
Philadelphia  it  has  been  the  community  practice,  you  might  say,  to 
invest  savings  in  building  and  loan  associations  of  similar  activities. 
Now,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  that  this  community  has  a  greater 
advantage  in  this  direction  than  another,  unless  you  go  into  thai 
with  real,  intensive,  scientific  study. 

However,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  attempt,  and  perhaps 
succeed  to  some  degree,  to  make  that  kind  of  investment  more  at- 
tractive. Of  course,  the  American  people  are  more  accustomed— 
I  am  speaking  of  the  working  people — to  deposit  their  moneys  in 
savings  banks  rather  than  to  invest  them  in  securities,  and,  of  course, 
the  first  great  opportunity  that  they  had — the  first  great  movement 
in  that  direction  was  the  sale  of  Government  bonds  and  Liberty 
bonds  during  the  war.  Now,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  similar  pro- 
gram and  some  effort  might  attract  a  great  deal  more  money  in 
the  channels  that  we  are  now  speaking  of,  and,  of  course,  it  would 
be  perfectly  logical  that  the  worker  should  invest  his  savings  in 
organizations  or  institutions  that  will  most  materially  assist  him  in 
providing  housing  facilities.  In  other  words,  he  would  be  assisting 
m  solving  his  own  problem  and  at  the  same  time  receiving  perhaps 
a  better  return  on  his  investment  than  if  he  put  it  in  the  savings 
bank  at  4  per  cent. 

In  our  own  corporation  we  are  contemplating,  the  moment  our 
company  is  so  firmly  established  that  the  element  of  housing  has 
been  eliminated  as  far  as  possible,  to  consider  the  sale  of  stock  to  the 
workers — that  is,  to  save  to  begin  with — and  then  perhaps  be  able 
to  use  their  investment  in  that  stock  to  start  first  payment  in  a  home. 
The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  savings  institutions  in  the 
country  might  help  materially  to  increase  their  deposits  if  they  ha»l 
a  real  campaign  for  savings.  I  find  that  the  workingman  through- 
out the  country  has  been  a  little  disappointed  in  the  result  of  his 
investment  in  Government  bonds.  They  can't  get  their  money  out 
so  rapidly ;  but  a  savings  bank,  where  a  man  can  put  his  money  in 
to-day  and  take  it  out  to-morrow,  is  something  that  is  attractive  to 
him,  and  I  think  there  has  been  a  tremendous  opportunity  lost  in 
the  savings  institutions  not  selling  their  business  to  the  people  better 
than  they  have  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  when  the  workingman 
was  earning  a  great  deal  of  money. 
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Mr.  Feiss.  I  think  that  is  true.  I  think  the  Cleveland  banks  and 
trust  companies,  however,  have  done  a  splendid  service  during  this 
entire  period,  because  their  publicity  tor  savings  has  been  tre- 
mendously vital  in  establishing  financial  stability  in  the  city.  We 
do  find,  however,  that  men  who  have  received  high  wages  right  along 
have  nothing  saved  up. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bernet,  this  committee  was  authorized  to  in- 
quire into  the  general  housing  conditions  of  the  country,  and  among 
other  things  to  also  find  out  just  how  the  transportation  situation 
was  in  relation  to  housing,  f  erhaps  you  have  made  some  inquiry 
along  that  line. 

Mr.  Bernet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Willard  has  been  before  our  committee  in 
Xew  York,  and  we  know  of  the  priorities  with  respect  to  coal  during 
the  last  year.  We  realize,  too,  what  a  real  damage  it  has  been  to 
the  building  industry  because  of  the  inability  to  obtain  transporta- 
tion for  building  materials  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and 
this  committee  has  asked  you  to  come  here  in  the  hope  that  you  may 
\ye  able  to  tell  fls  something  about  the  movement  of  building  material 
now  and  the  prospect  in  the  future,  and  any  other  information  with 
which  to  enlighten  us  in  connection  with  the  general  question  of 
transportation;  also  the  question  of  transportation  as  relates  to 
housing,  movement  of  building  material,  etc.  I  know  to  a  limited 
degree,  of  course,  the  conditions  of  the  railroads  when  they  were 
^iven  back  to  their  owners  to  operate ;  I  know  the  slackening  down 
in  the  car  mileage  per  day  and  the  new  efforts  you  have  been  making 
to  improve  that.  JPerhaps  you  might  tell  us  just  how  that  condition 
is  to-day. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  JOHN  J.  BEBNET,  FBESIDENT,  NICEEL  PLATE 

BAIIWAY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Mr.  Bernet.  Well,  I  might  go  back  to  the  first  of  March,  when 
the  railroads  came  back,  as  it  is  popularly  put,  to  the  owners  to 
operate.  We  found  the  morale  of  the  men  very  much  affected.  The 
efficiency  was  not  nearly  what  it  should  have  been.  I  speak  of  that 
from  my  personal  observation,  because  during  the  war  I  was  con- 
nected with  the  Federal  administration  in  charge  of  the  property 
that  I  had  direction  of  before  the  Government  took  the  property 
over,  and  of  which  I  now  have  charge.  I  acted  as  Federal  manager 
of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  in  this  vicinity.  Im- 
mediately after  we  got  the  railroads  back  to  private  operation  there 
came  upon  us  sporadic  labor  troubles  and  strikes,  the  worst  of 
which  was  the  switchmen's  strike,  which  very  seriously  affected  the 
transportation  of  the  country  as  a  whole^  and  particularly  east  of  and 
including  Chicago.  .  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  were  other  bad 
ix)ints,  but  the  eastern  territory  was  affected  the  worst. 

The  result  was  that  transportation  was  functioning  not  to  exceed 
50  per  cent  of  its  capacity  in  that  general  territory — that  on  top  of 
a  very  great  shortage  of  transportation  at  the  time  of  March  1. 
The  conditions  have  improved  to  a  point  where  I  can  safely  say 
the  railroads  are  functioning  normally  to-day.  That,  of  course,  is 
influenced  by  a  general  decrease  in  trafl5c,  which,  however,  is  not 
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as  marked  as  people  generally  would  suppose,  because  we  are  still 
catching  up  on  some  of  the  traffic  on  which  we  were  behind. 

The  switchmen's  strike  seriously  affected  the  situation,  and  then 
afterwards  the  miners'  strike,  and  just  before  the  miners'  strike  the 
production  of  coal;  and  the  people  in  Washington  saw  fit  to  issue 
priority  for  the  movement  of  coal,  and  that  took  cars  away  from 
the  building  trades  and  the  building-material  manufacturers,  and, 
I  think,  very  seriously  affected  building  operations.  I  kijow  it  did. 
We  have  gotten  back  to  a  point  where  the  people  in  Washington 
who  were  controlling  the  equipment  situation  have  seen  fit  to  just 
recently — I  think,  Saturday — modif}''  our  priority  orders  with  ref- 
erence to  open-top  equipment,  and  that  is  what  is  most  generally 
used  for  building  materials;  so  that  it  has  thrown  ^mething  like 
25,000  more  cars  into  what  is  known  as  the  mill  type  car  that  can 
be  used  for  steel  material,  structural  steel,  stone^  sand,  and  brick, 
and  rough  freight.  The  box-car  situation  to-day  is  such  that  I  feel 
very  certain  that  the  shippers  of  cement,  lime,  and  other  building 
materials  that  require  closed  cars  are  being  furnished  with  prac- 
tically 100  per  cent  of  their  requirements.  • 

That,  again,  is  due  to  two  reasons — the  falling  off  in  their  require- 
ments and  the  speeding  up  of  the  transportation  machine.  Now, 
that  speeding  up  of  the  transportation  machine  is  going  on  just  as 
fast  as  pressure  can  reasonablv  be  exerted  without  creating  friction 
to  speed  it  up.  The  morale  or  the  men  is  much  better  than  it  was  6 
or  8  months  ago ;  the  efficiency  of  the  men  is  better  than  it  was  6 
or  8  months  ago;  but  there  are  a  good  many  reasons  for  that  that 
are  largely  a  matter  of  one  man's  opinion,  and  another  man  may 
have  a  diifferent  opinion  about  it.  Railroad  men,  however,  pretty 
generally  agree  as  to  the  reason  for  it. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Won't  you  give  us  the  benefit  of  that? 

Mr.  Bernet.  Why,  as  I  would  express  it,  a  man  beginning  to  real- 
ize that  finally  and  again  there  are  people  in  charge  of  the  proper- 
ties who  are  authorized  to  act  without  any  fear  of  oeing  arbitrarily 
overruled  by  a  lot  of  men  who  have  no  responsibility  in  a  situation^ 
and  as  the  men  recognize  that  there  is  such  a  change  in  conditions, 
they  rather  look  to  the  real  employer  for  instruction  and  advice  and 
guidance.  That  is,  I  believe,  the  opinion  generally  of  railroad  men 
as  to  the  change  in  the  morale  and  efficiency  of  the  men.  I  think 
that  condition  is  improving. 

Senator  Pomerene.  It  is  quite  apparent  you  are  not  in  favor  of  the 
Plumb  plan. 

Mr.  Bernet.  Well,  naturally  so ;  and  I  wouldn't  undertake  to  dis- 
cuss that  here,  because  I  would  be  accused  of  having  a  prejudice,  and 
I  wouldn't  make  a  fair  witness. 

Senator  Pomerene.  You  can't  quarrel  with  me  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Bernet.  Oh,  I  wouldn't  quarrel  wdth  anybody  on  it.  I  have 
been  reading  the  papers  since  the  last  election. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bernet,  you  of  course  know  that  Senator 
Pomerene  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  preparation  of  legislation 
giving  the  roads  back  to  the  operators. 

Mr.  Bernet.  Oh,  we  watched  that  very  closely. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  think  he  is  one  of  the  men  to  whom  is  owed 
a  great  debt  in  that  connection.  But  I  think  it  would  be  interesting, 
if  you  are  disposed  to  do  it,  to  take  a  moment  or  two  and  tell  us  how 
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the  operations  of  the  road  have  bettered  in  the  last  few  months.  I 
.  have  been  rather  close  to  it  in  my  talks  with  Mr.  Cuyler  and  Mr. 
Willard,  and  I  know  how  difficult  your  problem  was  and  the  struggle 
you  have  had.  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  conditions  have  im- 
proved quite  a  good  deal,  and  I  say  that  as  a  result  of  iny  own  in- 
quiries; and  the  business  men  of  the  country  have  felt  so.  Is  it  a  fact 
that  when  the  roads  were  given  back  to  their  owners  that  the  car 
mileage  averaged  about  22  or  23  miles  a  day  ? 

llr.  Bernet.  That  is  the  figure  I  recollect. 

The  Chair3ian.  And  you  gentlemen,  acting  together,  acting 
through  a  great  executive  board  in  the  Nation,  have  been  struggling 
to  increase  it  to  30  miles  a  day. 

Mr.  Bernet.  Yes ;  and  considerable  progress  in  that  direction  has 
been  made;  and  I  think  that  is  due  to  this  increased  efficiency  and 
an  improvement  in  the  morale  of  the  men  more  than  any  other  one 
cause.  And  as  that  work  goes  on,  and  as  the  efficiency  in  the  move- 
ment of  cars,  the  average  miles  per  car  per  day  increases,  it  will 
increase  the  transportation  capacity  of  the  country  as  a  whole  and 
improve  conditions  generally.  I  think  that  will  get  better.  I  think 
that  the  average  miles  per  car  per  day  will  continue  to  increase,  and 
I  hope  that  we  will  reach  30  miles  a  aay. 

Senator  Pomerenb.  It  was  as  low  as  17  at  one  time,  was  it  not  ? 

ilr.  Bernet.  Yes ;  I  think  it  was  even  lower  than  that.  Of  course, 
we  must  forget  that  period  of  the  switchmen's  strike,  when  it  went 
off  very  materially.  JS^ow,  the  railroads  are  making  a  very  earnest 
effort  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  equipment  and  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  bad-order  cars.  I  think  the  condition  of  the  power  is  much 
improved,  and  it  has  improved  generally  throughout  the  country.  I 
think  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  railroads  are  going  into  the 
winter  with  their  motive  power  in  very  fair  condition — not  what  it 
irhould  be,  but  in  pretty  good  condition.    That  is  improving. 

Of  course,  this  should  be  fairly  said,  in  considering  the  last  three 
or  four  years  in  the  railroads,  and  that  is  that  during  the  war  period 
the  men*  in  charge  of  the  railroads  found  it  very  difficult  to  secure 
shopmen  to  maintain  the  equipment  and  the  power,  because  of  the 
competition  of  the  industries  that  were  paying  the  very  unusual 
wages,  and  the  men  who  looked  after  the  destinies  of  the  roads  at 
that  time  should  not  be  criticized  for  some  of  the  conditions  that 
they  were  absolutely  powerless  to  control.  I  do  not  hold  a  brief  for 
them,  and  I  am  not  undertaking  to  defend  them,  but  I  do  want  to  be 
fair  about  it. 

There  is  another  factor  being  exerted  to  increase  the  transporta- 
tion capacity  of  the  country,  and  that  is  increasing  the  average  load 
per  car.  The  shipper  can  do  more  about  that  than  the  railroad  peo- 
ple. A  good  many  railroad  people  fool  themselves  into  thinking 
that  they  can  control  that.  Thev  can't.  The  shipper  is  the  man  that 
can  do  that,  and  if  his  sense  of  fairness  and  his  sense  of  trying  to 
help  himself  can  be  appealed  to,  and  to  help  do  what  he  did  during 
the  war,  he  will  bring  up  the  average  load  per  car  materially.  And 
that  is  being  brought  up  to-day. 

Senator  Fomerene.  That  applies  both  to  loading  and  unloading? 
ilr.  Bernet.  Yes ;  but  what  I  had  in  mind  was  the  load  put  into 
the  car. 
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The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  a  good  idea  for  the  raikoads  of  the 
country,  in  their  different  bodies,  to  undertake  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion with  the  business  men  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Bernet.  They  are  doing  that,  and  furthermore,  the  traflSc  men 
iif  charge  of  the  very  large  activities  are  putting  forth  their  effort  to 
educate  the  shipper.  What  they  say  about  increasing  the  average 
load  per  car  will  have  more  weight  with  the  average  shipper  than 
anything  the  railroad  people  can  say.  And  during  the  war  they  did 
that.  I  have  in  mind  men  like  Mr.  Townsend,  who  is  traffic  manager 
of  the  National  Tube  Co.  He  sent  out  a  great  deal  of  literature  ani 
appeared  at  many  meetings ;  also  a  man  named  Ross,  traffic  manager 
for  Ryerson,  at  Chicago.  Men  like  that  can  do  more  than  we  can 
about  encouraging  the  shipper  to  increase  the  average  load. 

The  Chairman.  As  Senator  Pomerene  has  said,  it  is  the  loading' 
and  unloading  and  getting  the  car  away.  I  saw  some  figures  the  other 
day  which  indicated  that  during  the  Civil  War  over  5,000  miles  of 
railroad  vere  constructed  in  this  country^,  and  that  during  this  past 
war  hardly  a  mile  was  constructed.  Of  course,  that  other  period  wa> 
one  of  railroad  development,  but  it  seemed  that  there  was  a  terrible 
let  down  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  during  these  recent  years.  N- 
cause  has  been  contributed  to  it.  There  has  been  a  lack  of  sufficient 
capacity  for  the  movement  of  freight  and  passengers,  and  there  i?  a 
great  opportunity  for  improvement.  I  think,  from  my  knowle-te 
of  the  situation,  since  the  roads  have  been  given  back,  you  gentlemen 
are  struggling  in  that  direction  and  3^ou  ought  to  be  encouragetl  '} 
everybody,  and,  of  course,  vou  ought  to  go  to  the  limit  yourselves  t- 
accommodate  the  traffic,  i  know  you  are  contemplating  doing  liiH 
and  I  speak  as  a  man  who  has  studied  this  subject  and  gone  deepl\ 
into  the  whole  phase  of  tliQ  program. 

There  is  one  thing  the  gentleman  on  my  right  has  suggested,  ai:  * 
which  has  appealed  to  me  very  much.    During  the  early  spring  ai. ' 
summer  railroad  facilities  were  very  bad,  and  the  buildino^  materiu 
men  complained.    These  priorities  given  to  coal  had  upset  their  traC 
conditions,  and  I  discovered,  upon  inquiring  into  the  coal  situation  ir. 
the  winter  last  year  and  the  early  spring,  that  no  one  had  complain' '. 
very  seriously  about  the  handling  of  the  coal  situation.     Of  course, 
the  railroads  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.    Xow,  it  seem- 
to  me  that  the  coal  operators  and  railroads  and  coal  men  ought  to  iM 
together  verv^  early  next  year,  if  not  during  the  early  winter  th!^ 
year,  and  get  ready  for  the  movement  of  the  coal  for  next  year,  wlii' ! 
seems  to  have  been  neglected  this  early  spring,  which  brought  about, 
in  my  opinion,  much  of  the  difficulties  we  have  had  to  deal  with  du: 
ing  this  year. 

Mr.  Bernet.  Of  course,  this  should  be  saidj  again,  in  defense  of 
those  people,  that  they  were  in  a  very  uncertain  situation,  and  the; 
could  not  plan  very  far  in  advance  of  any  certainty  of  being  permitttn- 
to  carry  out  their  plan.  Then  again  immediately  after  the  critici! 
period  had  passed  we  were  beset  with  a  great  many  strikes  th^* 
affected  production  at  the  mines,  and  affected  the  capacity  of  ti-* 
railroads,  and  those  are  things  that  no  one  under  the  circumstanr<»? 
could  control.  It  was  in  their  blood  and  they  had  to  get  it  out :  an 
I  think  they  have  pretty  generallv  gotten  it  out.  I  think  that  '' 
some  sections  and  some  localities  this  threatened  shortage  was  over- 
emphasized. 
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I  am  reminded  of  the  fact  that  pretty  nearly  every  summer  since  I 
have  been  in  the  railroad  business — and  I  have  been  in  it  a  good  many 
summers — the  Northwest  is  frozen  to  death  in  the  summer  time,  but 
they  haven't  had  any  extreme  fuel  shortages  in  the  winters ;  and  this 
summer  they  were  a  great  deal  colder  than  tljey  have  been  in  any 
previous  summer.  Now,  I  don't  mean  to  be  critical  of  anybody  in 
that  respect,  understand;  I  think  there  was  justification  for  a  good 
deal  of  concern  about  that  situation,  but  a  good  many  of  those  things 
are  overemphasized. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  found  in  ^he  East — and  we  have  had 
complaints  from  this  part  of  the  country  also— that  perhaps  the  coal 
opemtors  are  taking  advantage  of  the  state  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  raise  prices  abnormally  for  the  product 

Mr.  Bernet.  If  they  have,  they  have  not  been  in  any  different 
situation  than  most  people  who  have  had  things  to  sell.  I  want  to 
say  that  in  their  defense,  although  I  have  quarreled  with  them  a 
flfreat  deal  on  their  price  of  coal. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  fair  to  say,  but  I  have  observed 
some  coal  conditions  that  lead  me  to  believe  they  are  taking  every 
advantage  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Bernet.  It  is  not  the  operator;  it  has  not  been  the  man  that 
produces  the  coal;  it  has  been  the  man  who  has  gotten  in  between 
some  way.  That  has  been  my  observation  and  experience.  Of  course, 
we  buy  our  coal  from  producers. 

The  Chairjuan.  The  trouble  has  been  in  the  East  in  a  good  many 
places  that  people  have  contracted  for  their  coal  and  have  not  been 
able  to  get  it,  but  in  some  cases  others  were  furnished  with  coal  at  a 
spot  price. 
Mr.  Bernet.  That  has  not  been  the  case  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  of  some  people  in  the  East  that  contracted 
with  producers  and  were  not  able  to  get  coal,  and  other  people  have 
been  able  to  buy  from  those  same  operators. 

Mr.  Bernet.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule,  but  I 
am  speaking  from  our  observations  in  this  territorv. 

The  Chairman.  Still,  I  think  the  situation  oi  the  roads  can  be 
materially  helped  if  some  time  during  the  earlv  winter  they  can  get 
together  with  the  coal  people  and  plan  this  thing  out  earlier  than 
they  did  last  year. 
Sr.  Bernet.  I  think  that  that  will  be  done. 

Mr.  Miller.  Priority  No.  7  was  the  order  that  embargoed  the 
building  materials,  issued  some  time  in  June, 
ilr.  Bernet.  They  are  too  numerous  to  remember  by  number. 
Mr.  Miller.  That  was  succeeded  by  priority  No.  20,  after  some 
modifications,  which  permitted  the  use  of  cars  with  lower  sides,  38 
inches,  to  be  used  for  general  commerce.  You  spoke  a  few  moments 
ago  of  some  change  being  made.  Was  that  order  No.  20  revoked  last 
Saturday  ? 

Mr.  Berner.  Xo;  it  was  modified.  I  haven't  seen  the  modifica- 
tion, but  some  of  our  people  told  me  before  I  left  the  office  this  morn- 
ing. My  understanding  is  that  it  described  a  mill  type  car  with 
straight  sides,  flat  bottom,  and  not  to  exceed  42  inches.  Before  it 
was  38  inches.    That,  incidentally,  throws  25,000  more  cars  into  that 
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Mr.  Miller.  During  that  period,  from  June  until  last  week,  'when 
emergencies  occun-ed,  special  permits  were  given  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  move  certain  building  materials  and  com- 
modities for  vital  needs — where  fire  protection  was  needed,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort — and  about  October  26  those  permits  were  all 
revoked.  Do  vou  happen  to  know^  whether  thev  have  been  reinstated 
yet?  ^ 

Mr.  Bernet.  I  don't  Imow. 

Mr.  Miller.  People  come  to  see  the  committee  in  New  York  fnmi 
as  far  away  as  Missouri,  that  these  sudden  changes  made  in  their 
business  had  tied  them  up.  You  don't  know  what  the  present  siiu- 
ation  is? 

Mr.  Bernet.  No:  I  couldn't  tell  you.    I  suppose  I  should  know. 

Mr.  Miller.  Have  you  any  idea  that  the  building  industries  have 
got  to  go  through  another  series  of  interferences  of  21  or  22  or  2:' 
orders  next  year? 

Mr.  Bernet.  I  certainly  hope  not,  and  I  don't  believe  there  is 
going  to  be  the  necessity  that  there  was  this  past  season. 

Mr.  Miller.  These  orders,  you  understand,  being  granted  with- 
out notice  and  ex  parte  during  the  progress  of  construction  of  one 
kind  or  another,  simply  halting  the  construction  on  the  one  hand 
and  then  frightening  people  from  undertaking  any  on  the  other,  niifi 
practically  put  the  building  industry  out  of  business  for  this  vear. 

Mr.  Berxet.  I  think  that  was  generally  true,  though  I  \\o\w  \\ 
won't  be  true  next  year.  I  don't  believe  the  occasion  for  such  actinn 
will  be  upon  us  next  year  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  year. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Perhaps  this  is  not  directly*  upon  the  sub- 
ject, but  it  does  relate  to  traffic.  Some  weeks  ago  I  was  waited  upon 
in  Canton  by  a  committee  from  the  Akron  Chamber  of  Commepv. 
as  well  as  representatives  from  our  own  chamber  of  commerce,  wh^ 
advised  me  that  under  one  of  these  orders  directing  all  coal  to  W 
sent  to  the  Northwest,  there  were  at  that  time  on  the  sidetracks  hep 
in  and  about  Cleveland  coal  enough  in  cars  to  load  all  availabk 
vessels  for  four  days,  and  enough  to  load  all  available  vessels  for 
three  days  that  were  en  route  to  Cleveland.  The  result  was  that 
those  cars  were  held  here  for  a  period  varying  from  one  to  four  datN 
when  those  same  cars  could  have  been  used  to  supply  the  dome?t:: 
and  other  consumers  throughout  the  State.    Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Bernet.  I  couldn't  answer  that  question,  Senator.  I  miffht 
explain  here.  First,  I  have  not  charge  of  a  railroad  that  has  a  oVi 
mine  on  its  rails,  and  we  originate  no  coal,  and  we  do  not  hanll? 
lake  coal,  but  Mr.  Griggs  is  here,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  lake  c<-*l 
pool,  and  has  had  under  his  direction  all  summer  the  assignment  ai>J 
distribution  of  all  lake  coal,  assignment  of  boats,  and  everything  t«i 
do  with  it,  and  he  can  tell  you  all  about  it,  I  am  sure. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  diidn't  mean  by  putting  the  question  a>  I 
did  to  even  question  the  statements  made  to  me  by  these  commitle^ 
but  I  thought  in  your  position  you  might  have  some  knowledge  ••!: 
the  subject,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  I  asked  the  question,  ily  o<^x 
feeling,  apart  from  the  investigation  I  made,  was  that  that  order  ^vii 
entirely  too  drastic;  that  our  people  here  in  Ohio  might  have  U^^ 
supplied  with  some  of  that  coal,  and  thereby  have  aided  the  mi 
roads  very  materially  in  functioning. 
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Mr.  Bernet.  I  wouldn't  be  in  a  position  to  pass  on  that.  Of 
course,  as  I  said,  the  Northwest  was  very  cold  this  summer. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2.10  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER   RECESS. 

At  2.10  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  reassembled,  pursuant  to  the 
taking  of  recess. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  resume  the  hearing.     Let  us  hear  . 
Mr.  Teare. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  ELMEE  E.  TEAEE,  FBESIDENT,  FOTTEE-TEABE 

LTTMBER  CO.,  CLEVELAITD,  OHIO. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Teare,  you  have  been  engaged  in  the  lumber 
business  here  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  for  a  number  of  years  ? 

Mr.  Teare.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  wholesale-lumber  man? 

Mr.  Teare.  Retail  and  wholesale,  both ;  distributor. 

The  Chairman.  You  sell  lumber  to  the  builders  generally  ? 

]Mr.  Teare.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  engaged  in  that  business  here  for 
how  long? 

Mr.  Teare.  Forty  years.* 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Teare,  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  have  you 
tell  them  anything  that  you  believe  will  be  helpful  in  encouraging 
the  building  of  houses  in  the  city  of  Cleveland — anything  that  we 
can  do  to  bring  about  a  revival  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  Teare.  Well,  I  hardly  know  w^here  to  start.  Senator.  The 
matter  of  finance  is  the  first  principle.  We  see  so  many  people  that 
would  like  to  build,  but  they  can  not  finance  their  houses.  There  was 
a  time  during  the  i)ast  six  months  or  a  year  when  materials  were  a 
little  bit  shy,  certain  kinds,  but  never  m  the  lumber  industry.  I 
don't  think  there  was  anything  held  up  in  our  line  of  goods,  but  the 
flv  in  the  ointment  seems  to  be  the  matter  of  finance. 

The  Chairman.  Men  are  unable  to  go  on  with  their  work  ? 

Mr.  Teare.  That's  the  idea. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  a  remedy 
for  that  ? 

Mr.  Teare.  Really,  I  haven't. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  heard  any  complaint  on  the  part  of 
men  who  usually  loan  money  that  the  high  taxes  affecting  the  in- 
come from  their  investments  discouraged  lending? 

Mr.  Teare.  Well,  to  some  degree ;  yes.  But,  getting  back  to  build- 
ing and  loans,  we  all  know,  of  course,  that  building  is  exceedingly 
high — materials  ?ind  labor,  etc. — and  a  good  many  of  the  building 
and  loan  companies  have  been  a  little  bit  timid  about  making  loans 
on  the  big  prices,  etc.,  which  in  our  particular  industry  is  being  re- 
duced and  has  been  reduced  in  the  last  four  months.  Prices  here 
have  receded  veiy  much  in  the  lumber  line. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  price  of  spruce  timber,  say,  by  the 
hundred  thousand  feet  five  years  ago,  3  by  8  by  20  feet  ? 
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Mr.  Teare.  There  is  very  little  spruce  handled  here.  There  isn't 
any  handled  here. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  used  for  timber? 

Mr.  Teare.  Yellow  pine,  Norway  pine,  and  hemlock. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  price  oi  short-leaf  yellow-pine  tim- 
ber five  years  ago? 

Mr.  Teare.  In  1914  it  was  retailing  here  for  $82. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  retailing  for  here  last  year? 

Mr.  Teare.  $74. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  125  per  cent.  What  is  it  retailing  for 
now? 

Mr.  Teare.  $57. 

The  Chairman.  As  big  a  cut  as  that? 

Mr.  Teare.  Yes ;  or,  in  other  words,  about  30  per  cent  of  what  goes 
into  the  average  eight-room  house. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  take  roofing.    What  was  that  in  1914? 

Mr.  Teare.  One  by  eight  No.  2  yellow-pine  board,  $29  in  1914.  In 
1920  it  was  selling  for  $80 ;  to-day  it  is  selling  for  $53. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  reduction  of  about  one-third.  And  thtt 
carries  through  with  all  lumber? 

Mr.  Teare.  Practically  all  material  that  would  go  into  an  ordinary 
residence — about  a  30  per  cent  reduction  right  straight  through. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  did  this  reduction  come? 

Mr.  Teare.  Between  March,  1920,  and  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  price  sliding  off  all  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Teare.  Well,  at  manufacturing  points  they  say  they  have 
reached  bottom.  I  don't  know  whether  they  have  or  not.  It  h&s 
been  slipping  for  some  time. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  southern  lumber  men  stopped  cutting 
timber  the  last  month  or  two  ? 

Mr.  Teare.  I  guess  they  are  curtailing  to  a  large  degree.  Some  of 
the  mills  are  running  three  or  four  days  a  week  and  some  of  the 
hardwood  mills  have  shut  down  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  plenty  of  lumber  to  sell  ? 

Mr.  Teare.  They  have  plenty  of  lumber  Jo  sell.  All  they  want  i^ 
orders  now. 

The  Chairman.  And  despite  this  reduction  building  has  not  re- 
vived here? 

Mr.  Teare.  Not  to  any  great  degree,  no,  sir ;,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  complaint  is  they  can't  get  the  money.  Labor  remains  jn^t 
the  same.  I  guess  lumber  is  about  the  only  commodity  in  the  buiKl- 
ing  industry  that  has  declined  in  value,  so  far  as  we  nave  been  able 
to  learn. 

Senator  Pomerene.  How  do  you  account  for  that  decline? 

Mr.  Teare.  I  don't  know.  CJf  course,  it  is  up  to  the  manufac- 
turers.   We  are  only  distributors. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Has  their  labor  cost  gone  down  any? 

Mr.  Teare.  Why,  yes;  quite  considerable,  they  tell  me.  Som^ 
colored  labor  that  they  were  employing  a  year  ago,  for  instance, 
when  everything  was  going  good  in  1919,  paying,  them  four  an»i 
four  and  a  quarter,  to-day  are  working  for  $2  a  day  at  sawmill  labor 
in  the  South.  They  haven't  got  that  reduction  in  the  Northwest 
and  Canada  as  yet ;  in  fact,  they  are  paying  more  money  for  woods- 
men in  Canada  to-day  than  they  did  last  year. 
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Senator  Pomebene.  Has  there  been  a  corresponding  decline  in  the 
ice  of  lumber  in  the  Northwest? 

Mr.  Teabe.  No,  sir.  On  the  Pacific  coast  there  has  been  some 
nsiderable  decline,  but  the  item  of  white  pine  has  not  declined  in 
oportion  to  yellow  pine. 

The  Chairman.  Weren't  these  prices  held  up  a  good  deal  by 
mbinations  of  the  manufacturing  interests  during  the  past  year? 
Mr.  Teabe.  I  don't  think  so.  It  was  simply  a  matter  of  supply 
d  demand  for  a  long  time.  There  was  a  tune  when  there  were 
buyers  to  every  carload  of  lumber  that  was  offered.  You  know 
lat  that  means.  To-day  there  are  10  carloads  of  lumber  for  every 
yer;  it  is  just  the  reverse.  That  is  what  makes  the  market. 
The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  combination  of  interests  in  this  mar- 
t  among  the  lumber  men  to  hold  the  price  up  last  year? 
Mr.  Teare.  Never. 

The  Chairman.  Wasn't  there  a  uniform  sales  price  here  in  Cleve- 
id? 

Mr.  Teare.  We  have  a  price  list  here  that  is  gotten  up  by  a  printer, 
Lo  gets  the  pulse  of  the  market  and  puts  the  figures  together,  so 
it  the  contractors  and  consumers  will  know  about  what  the  ma- 
ial  will  cost  them. 

The  Chairman.  Weren't  all  the  lumbermen  selling  at  the  same 
ice? 

Mr.  Teare.  No. 

The  Chairman.  It  seemed  to  be  that  way  in  New  York  for  a  while 
t  year,  and  this  spring ;  no  matter  who  estimated  for  you  the  price 
s  the  same. 

VIr.  Teare.  Maybe  they  had  a  better  system  than  we  have  here. 
The  Chairman.  We  are  investigating  that  system  now  in  New 
rk.     Somebody  is  going  to  get  into  trouble. 

Mr.  Teare.  The  price  list,  as  long  as  I  have  been  in  business,  was 

er  iron  clad,  or  anything  of  that  kind ;  it  is  simply  gotten  out  for 

convenience  of  contractors  to  estimate  by  and  it  never  costs  them 

:  more  than  that  list.    It  is  simply  a  guide,  the  same  as  any  price 

The  Chairman.  You  think  our  great  problem  to-day  is  the  financ- 

of  building? 
Jr.  Teare.  Seemingly  that  is  what  we  hear  the  most  of  all  the 
e.     People  come  in  tne  oflSce  and  say  they  are  ready  to  build,  but 
V  can't  get  the  money. 

""he  Chairman.  You  think  that  is  largely  caused  by  the  high 
res?  A  man  painted  this  picture  to  me  the  other  day:  He  said 
t  a  man  could  build  a  house  for  $6,000  five  years  ago,  and  could 
row  $3,000  on  the  house — 5()per  cent  of  the  cost.  Now,  that  house 
lay  costs  $14,000  to  build.  The  man  who  loaned  the  money  wasn't 
ling  to  let  him  have  $7,000;  that  was  more  than  the  house  cost 
finally.    He  was  willing  to  give  him  but  $5,000.    That  required 

people  to  invest  in  this  building  $9,000  as  against  $3,000  in  the 
er  one.    That  just  cut  development  off  that  much. 
fr.  Teare.  That  is  true. 

'he  Chairman.  You  have  no  particular  suggestion  to  make  as  u» 
it  Congress  could  do  to  encourage  the  financing  of  building? 
fr.  Teare.  No;  I  couldn't  answer  that  myself.    I  think  that  w 
to  some  of  the  bankers  here  to  make  suggestions  along  that  line. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  see  any  evidence  of  a  higher  price  later 
this  fall  or  in  the  spring  for  luxnoer? 

Mr.  Teare.  I  fully  bdieve,  and  the  manufacturers  seem  to  think, 
if  there  is  any  business  in  the  spring  that  the  market  will  advanc* 
rather  than  decline.  There  are  lots  of  them  shutting  down  now. 
owing  to  the  serious  decline,  that  can  afford  to  shut  down.  Some  of 
them  can't  afford  to  shut  down;  they  have  got  to  keep  going.  If 
there  is  any  demand  in  the  spring  the  market  will  stiffen. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Goff,  we  will  hear  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  KB.  FBED  H.  GOFF,  PBESISENT,  CLEVELAND 

TETTST  CO. 

Mr.  Gopp.  Talking  with  Mr.  Donaldson  at  luncheon  to-day.  I  re- 
ferred to  what  might  be  called  a  Cleveland  experiment  in  connection 
with  home  building  for  workingmen,  and  it  may  throw  some  lit'lit 
on  the  problem  you  are  considering.  In  January  or  February— I 
have  now  forgotten  the  time  definitely — the  mayor  asked  a  committee 
of  seven  or  eight  citizens  to  investigate  the  housing  problem  in  thb 
city  and  to  make  suggestions  and  recommendations  as  to  what  couM 
be  done,  if  anything,  to  stimulate  further  home  building. 

The  committee  had  many  meetings  and  considered  the  subJM 
under,  first,  the  availability  of  labor,  and  they  found  at  that  time 
that  there  was  a  shortage  in  the  building  trades  estimated  at  10,(k«> 
carpenters,  masons,  and  other  building-trades  labor. 

Thev  considered  next  whether  material  would  be  available  for 
home  building  if  labor  and  money  could  be  made  available,  anil  to 
the  credit  of  such  companies  as  Mr.  Donaldson  is  connected  with.  an«i 
Mr.  Rossi ter,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  they,  appreciating  what  seeme  i 
at  that  time  to  be  a  very  great  aid  for  additional  homes  for  workincr- 
men  in  this  city,  said  that  thev  would  give  preference — priority  in 
the  delivery  of  material,  regardless  of  contracts  that  thev  might  have. 
for  the  furnishing  of  cement  and  brick  in  the  building  industry,  and 
there  were  large  industrial  plants  that  were  then  in  process  of  con- 
struction. They  would  furnish  material  in  preference  for  the  con- 
tractor building  homes  for  laboring  men. 

Another  problem  that  was  troublesome  was  the  transportation- 
could  we  get  some  cement  from  Sandusky  and  other  points  of  <le 
livery  ?  And  notwithstanding  orders  issued  by  the  Interstate  Com 
merce  Commission,  we  were  able  to  get  lines  like  the  New  York- 
Central  to  say  that  they  would  set  aside  and  allocate  a  certain  amount 
of  equipment  for  the  bringing  to  Cleveland  of  material  for  home 
building.  Then  came  the  question  of  whether  or  not  land  was  avail- 
able and  at  reasonable  prices,  and  the  members  of  the  real  estate 
board  reported  to  the  committee  that  there  were  10,000  lots  in  th» 
city  of  Cleveland,  as  I  recall,  that  could  be  bought  at  prices  that  thev 
regarded  reasonable. 

Then  the  onus  came  upon  the  bank,  and  that  seems  to  be  where 
the  onus  is  put  here  by  some  of  the  other  witnesses.  That  becamt^ 
part  of  my  job,  and  the  banks  of  this  city  responded,  as  they  alwaT> 
have  to  my  Imowledge,  generously  and  with  a  spirit  of  civic  interest 
and  said  that  they  would  at  the  outset  provide  $20,000,000  for  the 
erection  of  workininnen's  homes,  on  a  basis  that  has  never  been  cor.- 
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sidered  safe  or  proper  in  the  financing  of  real  estate  operations  in 
this  city,  and  that  is  on  the  basis  of  CO  per  cent  of  the  then  going 
co^t — very  imprudent  and  unwise.  As  1  recall,  Mr.  Robinson  said 
he  would  provide  $10,000,000,  making  $30,000,000  available  at  6  per 
cent,  so  far  as  the  loans  from  the  State  banks  are  concerned,  and  I 
am  not  sure  but  fi'om  the  savings  and  building  and  loan  companies, 
but  not,  of  course,  from  the  second  mortgage  companies,  where  the 
hazard  is  great. 

The  commissioner  of  buildings,  Mr.  Summerell,  agreed  to  have  pre- 
pared by  architects,  at  the  request  of  the  committee,  plans  of  typical 
'  workingmen's  homes,  to  cost,  with  land  between  seven  and  eight  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  chamber  of  commerce  similarly  agreed  to  have 
plans  prepared  and  available,  with  specifications,  for  any  interested 
buyers  or  builders.  If  Mr.  bummerell  is  here,  he  can  tell  me  when 
that  was.  I  think  it  was  the  month  of  January  or  February — when- 
ever it  was — up  to  this  time  there  has  never  been  to  my  knowledge  a 
single  application  made  to  have  a  home  built  by  any  workingman 
in  this  city. 

Xow,  why?  Because  thev  said  that  they  couldn't  afford  to  build, 
that  they  had  no  right  to  build  and  sustain  the  ultimate  loss  that 
would  be  involved  in  that  operation :  and  I  commend  them  for  their 
wisdom.  They  preferred  to  live  as  best  they  could  in  meager  quar- 
ters until  prices  should  recede.  At  that  time  there  was  projected  in 
tills  city  buildings  for  banks,  costing,  I  would  say,  perhaps  upward 
of  $30,000,000.  One  of  them  was  the  Federal  reserve  bank  of  this 
city.  And  all  of  them,  just  as  the  workingmen  of  the  city,  said, 
"  We  can't  afford  to  engage  in  the  undertaking  at  current  prices  " ;  and 
none  of  them  have  yet  started. 

Now,  that  is  the  condition  that  has  existed  here,  and  I  feel  that  the 
countrywide  cessation  of  buying  and  building  is  due  to  the  appre- 
hension on  the  part,  as  I  take  it,  of  the  buyer  or  the  home  builder, 
that  prices  are  going  to  be  less,  and  they  are  biding  their  time.  The 
banks  of  this  city  are  abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  the  financing  of 
any  home  building  enterprises,  in  my  judgment.  There  are  banks 
in  "this  city  that  nave  never  borrowed  a  dollar  from  the  Federal 
reserve  association.  Their  credit  is  still  unimpaired.  But  they  will 
not,  nor  have  they  any  right,  to  make  loans  on  conditions  that  loans 
were  made  in  prewar  times. 

Mr.  Creer  was  reciting  the  case  of  a  typical  home  that  perhaps  in 
1915  cost  $6,000;  in  1917,  $10,500,  with  only  five  hundred  additional 
for  the  lot;  and  in  1918  that  same  home  on  a  $3,000  lot  cost  $17,000. 
The  banks  have  got  to  look  to  the  security  of  the  funds  that  are  en- 
trusted to  them;  and  they,  just  as  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Creer  said, 
must  look  to  ultimate  values  and  not  present  prices.  We  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  prices,  but  in  this  effort  to  stimulate  building  in  the 
?arly  part  of  this  year,  the  banks  said  that  they  would  contribute 
iC^()j)O0,000  at  the  outset  to  finance  home  building  in  this  city,  on 
the  basis  of  60  per  cent  of  the  then  cost,  regardless  of  what  they 
niirht  regard  a  fair  appraisal. 

I  don't  know  that  I  can  say  any  more.  I  am  a  great  believer  my- 
self in  letting  nature  take  its  course.  The  banks  in  this  city  have  not 
>een  profiteers.  They  have  lent  their  credit  freely  to  the  Govern- 
nent.    The  bank  with  which  I  am  connected  was  called  upon  twice 
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a  month  to  loan  to  the  Government  $1^00,000  during  the  latter  par: 
of  the  war,  and  it  did  it. 

It  has  taken  care  of  the  industries  for  the  manufacturing  acl 
the  making  of  war  goods,  and  it  has  tried  to  take  care  of  the  le<rii - 
mate  demands  of  its  customers  for  home  building.  I  have  a  feeliic' 
of  pride  in  what  Cleveland  banks  have  done.  The  rates  for  tit- 
most  part — entirely  so  with  the  institution  with  which  I  am  cul- 
nected — have  been  6  per  cent  and  no  more.     If  there  has  been 

Profiteering  in  home  building,  it  has  not  been  the  fault  of  the  banb. 
think  I  have  said  about  all  there  is  to  say.  At  that  time  it  ^&^ 
said  there  was  a  shortage  of  10,000  homes,  and  1  think  there  reaKy 
was. 

Senator  Poherene.  At  what  time  do  vou  speak  of? 

Mr.  GoFF.  January  and  February  oi  this  year;  and  at  that  tim^ 
the  Cleveland  banks  were  helping  to  finance  home  building  11 
Akron,  where  the  growth,  of  course,  has  been  phenomenal.  Ani 
what  has  happened  in  Akron,  and  what  is  happening  in  Detroit,  mav 
happen  here,  as  I  understand  from  an  opinion  expressed  by  Mr. 
Feiss  this  morning  that  there  have  been  45,000  workmen  that  hay? 
left  Akron.  Overstimulation  and  overdevelopment  of  home  builJini' 
there,  needed  for  the  time  currently,  «nd  perhaps  for  some  months  t. 
come  not  needed,  is  a  condition  that  the  bankers  have  to  look  forwar  1 
to  with  some  fear  and  apprehension. 

I  am  told  that  in  Detroit  there  is  an  unemplovment  of  150.t'"> . 
and  while  I  can't  see  it  upon  the  streets  of  Cleveland,  I  have  been 
told  that  there  is  an  unemployment  here  in  this  city  of  between 
60,0(K)  and  70,000.  And  it  will  mean,  in  my  judgment,  that  manj 
who  have  come  to  these  cities  during  the  war  period  will  drift  ba»k. 
as  some  of  us  hope  they  may,  to  the  farm  and  help  cheapen  ihr 
cost  of  food. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  GofF,  your  institution  is  a  trust  company? 

Mr.  GoFF.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  me  the  name. 

Mr.  (toff.  Cleveland  Trust  Co. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  your  total  deposits  ? 

Mr.  GoFF.  The  highest  is  about  one  hundred  four  and  a  hal: 
millions.  They  average,  perhaps,  one  hundred  and  two  or  thret^ 
millions. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  savings  accounts! 

Mr.  GoFF.  About  sixty  millions;  230,000  depositors. 

The  Chairman.  In  these  savings  accounts  you  give  an  intertvt 
of  how  much  ? 

Mr.  GoFF.  Four  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  subject  to  check,  are  they? 

Mr.  GoFF.  No. 

The  Chairman.  The  depositor  comes  in  with  his  book  and  can 
withdraw  his  money  whenever  he  desires  to  upon  the  presentation  of 
his  book? 

Mr.  GoFF.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  interest  is  figured  quarterly,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  GoFF.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  About  60  per  cent 
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Mr.  GoFF.  And  I  might  say,  Senator,  that  savings  deposits  in 
our  institution  have  increased  all  during  this  period  at  tiie  rate  of 
perhaps  a  million  and  a  quarter  a  month. 
The  Chairman.  It  is  increasing  right  along? 
Mr.  GoFF.  Yes. 
The  Chairman.  Last  month? 
Mr.  GoFF.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  No  evidence  of  any  dropping  o£F? 
Mr.  GoFF.  No,  sir.    I  will  say  that  during  the  rest  periods  there  is 
always  somewhat  of  a  decline  in  deposits,  when  they  can  withdraw 
without  accoQnting. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  decline  in  the  last  60 
days? 

Mr.  GoFF.  No,  sir;  neither  in  the  number  of  accounts  nor  in  the 
deposits. 

The  Chairman.  You  merge  your  saving  deposits  with  commercial 
accounts? 

Mr.  GrOFF.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  loan  your  savings  deposits  for  short  terms 
to  your  customers? 

Mr.  GoFF.  No,  sir ;  we  loan  very  properly  on  real  estate.  I  think 
we  have  upward  of  twenty-five  millions  in  real  estate  loans — our 
institution. 

The  Chairman.  In  and  about  the  city  of  Cleveland. 
Mr.  GoFF.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  limit  affected  by  the  State  law  as  to 
the  amount  that  you  can  loan? 

Mr.  GoFF.  Not  to  exceed  60  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value,  fixed 
by  our  appraisers.    Our  rule  is  50  per  cent,  and  no  more. 

The  Chairaian.  An  effort  was  made  at  the  recent  sessio'h  of  our 
legislature  in  New  York  to  place  a  penalty  upon  the  bank  that  didn't 
loan  50  per  cent  of  its  resources  on  bonded  mortgages.  That  failed, 
and  properly  so,  I  think,  because  that  is  a  risky  experiment. 

Mr.  GoFF.  You  can't  tie  all  your  money  up  in  nonliquid  securities. 
You  must  have  something  to  meet  the  demands  of  your  depositors, 
savings  or  commercial. 

The  Chairman.  Many  of  us  have  felt  that  perhaps  we  haven't  suffi- 
cient facilities  to  meet  the  needs  of  long-term  engagements.  We  have 
been  legislating  for  years  for  short-term  business.  Congress  has 
done  little  or  nothing,  nor  have  the  States,  to  encourage,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  long-term  loans  needed  in  financing  building.  Could  you  say 
offhand  the  total  deposits  of  the  State  banks  in  this  city  ? 

Mr.  GoFF.  I  should  say  about  six  hundred  millions — the  State 
banks.    They  have  about  twice  the  volume  of  the  national  banks. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  about  25  per  cent  of  that  sum  is  in- 
vested in  real  estate  mortgages? 

Mr.  GoFF.  No ;  I  am  not  sure.  I  should  say  the  Society  for  Savings 
have  about  40  per  cent  invested. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  average  25  per  cent  in  the  whole  thing? 

Mr.  GoFF.  I  doubt  that.    So  far  as  investment  is  concerned,  in 

institutions  like  our  own,  a  very  considerable  amount  of  real  estate 

loans  are  held  in  estates  in  the  trust  department,  and  are  not  assets 

of  the  bank. 
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The  Chairman.  When  you  say  a  hundred  and  some  odd  millions 
business  in  your  bank,  do  you  include  the  trust  accounts? 

Mr.  GoFF.  No,  sir;  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  in  trust  funds 
in  the  bank,  but  not  included  in  the  deposits. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  observed  the  withdrawal  of  the  private 
investor  from  mortgage  loaning? 

Mr.  GoFF.  I  don't  recall,  Senator,  that  we  have  had  private  in- 
vestors lend  in  Cleveland  in  a  large  way  on  real  estate  mortgages. 
In  relatively  small  amounts,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  New  York  they  tell  us  the  major  portion  of 
the  money  loaned  on  real  estate  mortgages  comes  from  the  private 
investor. 

Mr.  GoFF.  You  are  talking  of  individual  investors.  There  are  some 
corporations  here;  I  can  give  you  an  example  of  one:  The  Ulmer 
Mortgage  Co.,  I  think,  represents  a  group  of  individuals  that  make  a 
good  many  loans  on  first  and  second  mortgages,  but  in  the  aggregate 
I  would  say  it  was  relatively  small  compared  with  the  amount  of 
business  done  by  the  building  and  loan  and  savings  and  trust  com- 
panies. 

The  Chairman.  A  great  many  estates  loan  money — in  New  York 
the  Hetty  Green  estate  and  in  Chicago  the  Marshall  Field  estate — 
and  they  are  taking  their  money  out  of  mortgages  because  of  the 
high  taxation  on  their  incomes. 

Mr.  GoFF.  Yes;  Government  bonds  and  municipal  bonds  come  in 
competition. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  think  it  wise  to  enact  legislation  for- 
bidding the  issuance  of  further  tax-exempt  securities? 

Mr.  GoFF.  I  think  it  is  something  to  oe  deprecated  and  avoided. 
The  housing  problem  has  been  acute  not  only  here  but  throughout 
the  country,  due  to  the  fact,  I  think,  that  money  has  been  in  such 
active  demand  for  sustaining  the  Government.  JPersonally,  I  have 
a  feeling  that  we  will  arrive  at  normal  before  a  great  while. 

May  I  iust  digress  for  a  moment?  In  one  of  the  studies  before 
the  so-called  mayor's  housing  committee  we  undertook  to  find  out 
about  what  the  percentage  of  material  was  in  the  cost  of  a  house,  and 
if  I  recall  correctly,  we  concluded  that  something  less  than  20  per 
cent  represented  the  cost  of  material  and  80  per  cent  labor.  The 
material  entering- into  a  typical  workinpman's  home,  as  given  to  us, 
I  think  by  Mr.  Donaldson's  companv,  in  1915,  was,  as  1  recall  the 
figures,  $201. 

Perhaps  in  March  of  this  year,  1920,  that  same  material  was  said 
to  have  cost  $433.  The  labor  cost  during  that  period,  or  since  per- 
haps, 1914,  on  the  average  had  increased  something  over  115  per 
cent.  There  has  been  to  a  very  considerable  extent  a  cessation  of 
building  operations  in  Cleveland  except  by  this  speculative  class, 
I  may  call  it,  who  build  to  sell.  Thev  have  taken  their  chances, 
having,  as  they  now  have,  a  good  many  left  on  their  hands,  as  to 
which  the}'  may  suffer  some  loss :  but  they  have  the  profits  of  former 
operations  to  recoup  on. 

I  believe  that  when  some  of  our  major  building  operations  are 
concluded  here,  there  will  be  an  abundance  of  labor  to  be  had  in  the 
building  trades,  that  of  necessity  there  must  be  a  liquidation  of  labor. 
That  is  the  only  combination  I  know  of  in  this  town — a  combination 
of  labor.    And  I  am  not  complaining  of  it,  nor  am  I  complaining 
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that  wages  received  by  labor  have  been  increased  beyond  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living.  But  of  necessity  with  the  liquidation  of  labor 
will  come  the  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  buildings. 
Mr.  Teare  will  find  that  nis  lumber  cost  and  prices  in  one  way  and 
another  will  come  down,  and  building  operations  will  not  go  forward 
in  any  large  way  until  they  do  come  down.  The  banks  that  look  to 
the  credit  and  security  and  safety  of  their  institutions  will  not  loan 
in  a  large  way  on  the  present  level  of  prices.  They  are  trustees 
of  money  committed  to  them  by  others,  and  they  must  act  with 
prudence. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  (toff,  you  referred  to  the  cost  of  a  building 
being  80  per  cent  labor  and  20  per  cent  material.  Our  studies 
indicate  about  75  and  25,  but  in  that  75  per  cent  of  labor  cost  goes 
the  cost  of  labor  in  the  manufacturing  of  material.  You  have  no 
sugffestion  to  make  as  to  (lovemment  action  that  will  stimulate 
building  ? 

Mr.  uoFF.  Well,  Senator,  I  have  not  heard  of  your  bill.  I  have 
never  read  it,  but  as  it  was  described  here,  it  seems  to  me  it  might 
act  as  an  emergency  measure,  and  perhaps  lor  permanent  relief. 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  the  bill  to  organize  a  home  loan 
bank  system? 

Mr.  GoFF.  Yes.  Of  course,  if  it  is  patterned  upon  the  Federal 
reserve,  where  credit  will  be  extended  in  emergencies  or  for  tem- 
porary needs  to  building  and  loan  companies,  it  is  not  going  to  be 
so  very  helpful.  It  will  not  increase  permanently  the  capital.  If 
they  are  permitted  to  borrow  on  the  deposit  of  their  mortgages  for 
three,  six,  or  nine  months,  they  have  a  debt  there  which  they  must 
ultimately  pay,  and  whether  the  bill  you  have  introduced  con- 
templates the  issuance  of  bonds  predicated  upon  these  mortgage 
loans  as  security  and  sold  to  the  public,  I  don't  know.  If  so,  that 
would  increase  and  enhance  the  capital  available  for  building  pur- 
poses, and  I  welcome,  myself,  anything  that  will  make  for  cheaper 
homes  and  cheaper  factories.  I  do  deprecate,  however,  the  Govern- 
ment extending  itself  too  far  paternally. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  avoid  the  Government  going  into  the 
construction  business,  as  they  have  been  compelled  to  do  in  France 
and  England.  What  do  you  think  of  the  suggestion  I  made  this 
morning — the  possibility  of  enacting  legislation  exempting  from 
taxation  the  profits  on  the  building  of  homes,  provided  always  that 
those  profits  are  invested  the  next  year  in  the  building  of  other 
homes?  For  instance,  if  you  build  10  houses  for  dwelling  purposes 
only  and  you  sell  those  10  houses  and  make  a  profit  of  a  thousand 
dollars  on  each,  you  pay  no  tax  on  that  $10,000  provided  the  next 
year  you  invest  all  that  ten  thousand  in  the  building  of  new  homes ; 
and  not  make  it  permanent,  but  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

Mr.  GoFF.  I  would  like  to  see  this  middle  man  cut  out  that  sells 
Mr.  Greer's  type  of  house  for  $17,000  in  1918  that  cost  $6,000  in 
1915,  as  an  inducement  for  contractors  to  build;  and  I  don't  think 
you  have  in  mind  the  tax  exemption  except  as  to  the  moderate-price 
home. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gorr.  I  would  rather  see  you  have  it  along  the  line  of  very 
directly  cheapening  the  cost  to  the  owner  rather  than  to  the  con- 
tractor. 
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The  Chairman.  But  here  is  the  point  about  that:  I  think  your 
experience  here  is  that  home  building  in  the  main  is  done  by  the 
man  whom  we  are  pleased  to  call  sometimes  a  speculative  builder. 
There  are  very  few  men  in  your  city  that  build  moderate-priced 
homes  for  themselves. 

Mr.  GoFF.  Well,  I  can't  answer  that.  I  would  sav  that  in  our 
institution  we  didn't  loan  to  the  contractor;  I  would  say  that  we 
have  loaned  to  the  home  builder. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  venture  the  statement  that  in  the  city  of 
New  York  90  per  cent  of  all  the  houses  constructed  are  built  for 
the  market — ^to  sell.  Now,  the  average  citizen  has  no  facilities  to 
build  houses,  and  he  wouldn't  know  just  what  he  wanted  if  the  saw 
it ;  he  has  no  organization,  and  a  practical  builder  could  go  out  and 
build  20  houses  and  sell  one  to  him  much  cheaper  than  he  could  build 
it  himself. 

Mr.  GoFF.  Yes ;  but  the  experience  in  this  town  has  been  that  con- 
tractors haven't  sold  without  a  very  considerably  added  profit  on 
the  houses. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  man  who  builds  a  house  for  himself  has 
to  pay  a  profit  each  step  to  the  man  he  is  making  the  contracts  with. 

Mr.  GoFF.  Well,  in  the  main  that  contract  is  with  a  man  that  is 
taking  competitive  bids  through  an  architect's  office. 

The  Chairman.  I  gather,  Mr.  Goif ,  that  you  think  this  thing  in 
the  end  is  going  to  right  itself  ? 

Mr.  GoFF.  Let  nature  take  its  course.  I  was  down  in  Washington 
on  the  capitalization  committee  in  1918,  at  the  time  of  the  armistice. 
We  considered  on  that  committee  what  ought  to  be  done  with  and 
to  look  forward  to  the  employment  of  the  soldiers  that  were  coming 
back.  When  I  returned  to  Cleveland  and  took  my  place  on  what  is 
known  as  the  mayor's  war  board  here,  I  then  advocated  the  issuance 
of  10,000,000  or  20,000,000  of  improvement  bonds  to  provide  work 
for  the  returning  soldiers,  and  they  were  authorized  and  passed. 
It  was  the  last  thing  that  was  needed.  It  probably  did  more  harm 
than  it  did  good;  and  I  recall  what  Barne}^  Barouche  did  in  the 
month  of  December  or  January,  when  he  withdrew  all  orders  for 
priorities,  and  I  think  his  language  was,  "  Let  nature  take  its  course." 
It  seemed  very  unwise  at  that  time,  but  it  proved  the  part  of  wisdom. 

ITntil  the  war,  nobody,  I  think,  can  say  that  Cleveland  did  not 
proceed  with  its  homebuilding  ratably  with  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion. I  know  of  no  complaints  that  existed  prior  to  that.  The  ex- 
igencies of  the  war  absorbed  credit,  which  has  not  been  as  freely 
available,  and  with  the  price  level  couldn't  be  made  as  available  as 
in  other  times.  I  think  we  are  soon  goin^f  to  get  back  to  a  more 
normal  condition  as  to  labor  costs  and  material  costs,  and  when  we  do 
the  banks  of  this  city  I  believe  will  strain  themselves  if  need  be  to 
help  out  our  brothers  in  the  building  and  loan  associations,  and  do 
the  job  ourselves  to  see  that  capital  is  made  reasonably  available  for 
building  in  Cleveland. 

But  do  not  forget  that  from  the  1st  of  March  down  to  this  8th 
day  of  November  no  workingman  has  sought  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opjportunity  to  build  a  home  at  60  per  cent  of  the  prevailing  costs 
at  6  per  cent  interest,  with  second  mortgage  companies  eager  to  loan 
up  to  80  per  cent.  The  second  mortgage  man  said,  "  We  will  take 
them,"  and  it  wasn't  six  weeks  before  ne  was  advertising  for  loans. 
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The  Chairman.  I  know  you  are  right  about  that,  but  that  seems 
to  be  the  trouble,  the  very  problem  ahead  of  us.  And  that  was  said 
in  England  and  France — this  will  right  itself.  Is  this  a  more  diffi- 
cult problem  than  any  of  the  rest  in  the  past?  And  shall  we  drift 
along  a  little  longer  with  this  failing  to  stimulate  the  industry,  and 
then  get  over  our  heads?  In  New  York  we  have  passed  rent  laws 
forbidding  a  man  to  raise  rents  unless  there  was  justification  for  it. 
People  were  being  charged  unduly  high  rents.  Then  we  say  this: 
that  no  one  shall  raise  their  rent,  and  no  one  shall  be  required  to 
pay  additional  rents  unless  the  local  municipal  court  magistrate  shall 
pass  upon  it.  We  put  the  profit  of  the  landlords'  business  in  the 
hands  of  a  little  local  judge. 

What  I  am  thinking  about  is  this — and  I  want  you  to  think  about 
it,  because  you  are  a  substantial  citizen  of  this  city  and  know  more 
about  financing  than  I  do,  although  I  know  a  little — what  seriously 
concerns  me  is  this :  Whether  we  won't  drift  too  far  into  this  thing, 
and  then  all  of  a  sudden  have  the  demand  on  the  country  to  go  into 
this  thing  itself.  I  don't  want  to  see  this  thing  done  if  I  can  avoid 
it.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  it  would  perhaps  be  better  for  us,  for  a 
limited  period,  to  do  something  to  stimulate  this  industry  and  start 
it  off  full  tilt  again.  If  we  go  along  another  year  like  this,  and 
then  another  year  after  that,  then  we  will  face  tliis  demand  on  the 
I)art  of  the  people  that  we  do  something.  Thev  have  not  been  able 
to  withstand  that  in  France  and  England.  In  f^rance  they  are  lend- 
ing to  the  people  at  2  per  cent,  and  the  Government  is  absorbing  the 
difference  between  that  and  7  per  cent.  Now,  I  don't  want  to  see 
that  here. 

Mr.  GoFF.  Of  course,  if  we  get  into  that  business,  there  is  the 
farmer  to  take  care  of  and  the  retail  merchant  to  take  care  of.  If  we 
are  going  to  get  into  the  Government  business,  maybe  we  ought  to 
help  some  of  our  merchants.  We  ought  not  to  build  up  our  towns 
with  industries — we  are  delighted  to  nave  them;  they  are  welcome 
guests,  these  automobile  industries,  if  you  please,  that  have  need  for 
a  large  number  of  men — ^but  we  must  not  overstimulate  on  that  side, 
and  the  home  building  must  go  along  at  the  same  time. 

The  Chairman.  Coming  after  the  production  of  food  is  the  pro- 
duction of  homes.  The  Government  itself  has  retarded  this  business 
during  the  war.  I  believe  that  perhaps  we  ought  to  do  something 
now.     At  any  rate,  your  opinion  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  us. 

Mr.  GoFF.  Well,  sir,  I  would  be  most  pleased  to  see  the  people  of 
this  town  better  housed.  We  need  it ;  they  are  congested  here ;  and 
yet  we  must  look  forward  to  the  Government,  and  must  look  forward 
to  what  happened  in  Akron — 45,000  admittedly  have  left  that  town 
since  the  1st  of  July — and  perhaps  Government  issues  predicated  on 
mortgage  loans  on  too  high  a  basis  might  be  disastrous. 
The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Bossiter,  you  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  T.  BOSSITEB,  PBESIDENT,  CLEVE- 

LAND  BTJILDEBS'  SUPPLY  AND  BBICK  CO. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  engaged,  I  understand  it,  in  the  manu- 
facture of 

Mr.  RossiTER.  Of  brick  and  tile,  and  distributors  of  cement,  lime, 
plaster,  and  aggregate. 
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The  Chairman.  And  you  distribute  all  those  commodities  to  the 
builders  of  Cleveland  and  hereabouts? 

Mr.  RossiTER.  The  metropolitan  section ;  yes»  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now  the  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  any 
statement  you  have  to  make  on  this  subject 

Mr.  RossiTER.  After  receiving  a  letter  in  reference  to  this  inves- 
tigation I  tried  to  boil  it  down,  and  if  there  are  any  questions  after  I 
have  finished  reading  this  I  will  endeavor  to  answer  them.  I  have 
tried  to  put  it  all  into  this  paper  [reading]  : 

I  am  submittinfr  herewith,  condensed  rti?  briefly  as  possible,  a  report  on  \\>f 
relations  of  fire-safe  materials  (such  as  common  brick,  construction  tile,  iini 
sand  produced  by  our  company,  nnd  cement.  lime,  plaster,  and  affg:repat*'>  Oi-*- 
tributed  by  us)  to  the  present  cost  of  housing,  the  contributliicf  increased  (^iii^^pn 
and  the  outlook. 

The  work  of  your  committee  I  am  sure  has  revealed  the  three  basic  item?  of 
increased  costs — labor,  fuel,  and  transportation.  In  analyzincj  these  items  cjiiv- 
fully,  it  I'eveals  an  alarmlnc:  increased  factor  in  the  failure  of  each  on*-  "f 
those  items  to  perform  even  at  the  price.  Labor  reports  will  undoubtedly  shmr 
the  per  cent  of  reduced  efl^clency.  Fuel,  even  at  increased  prices,  was  fllnio«f 
unobtainable,  makinjr  it  necessary  to  operate  periodically.  Priorities  for  lakf 
shipments,  public  utilities,  and  the  domestic  order  carried  the  .same  rinc  o?  a'l 
such  orders  during  the  war.  ebsolutely  excluding  the  building  industry.  Tran^ 
porta tion,  lack  of  equipment,  both  box  car  and  open  top.  has  up  to  the  past  ni«»nili 
been  probably  the  biggest  problem  to  the  entire  building  industry. 

In  the  face  of  these  conditions,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  we  have  kept  our 
operations  supplied  at,  I  am  sure,  the  lowest  prices  in  the  country.  Coal  has 
been  trucked  to  our  brick  and  tile  plants  and  finished  materials  truckwl  t<i  n'l 
parts  of  our  entire  county.  Cement  has  been  trucked  60  miles  to  the  job.  v.'-\ 
it  has  also  been  trucked  from  Bufflngton,  Ind.,  to  Indiana  Harbor,  loadecl  "H 
boats,  and  shipped  to  us  at  our  dock.  We  have  also  had  boats  carrying  coal  !-> 
Montreal,  bringing  cement  back  to  us,  and  distributed  to  our  trade,  coverinc  ^ 
square  miles,  at  one  price.  I  might  mntlon  that  $4  net  was  the  highest  prii^' 
that  was  charged,  and  this  was  In  small  lots;  the  average  price  this  yenr  f.)r 
cement,  delivered,  was  $3.25  net.  Plaster  and  lime  were  transported  by  boat, 
rehandied  for  local  delivery,  and,  I  can  truthfully  say,  at  the  smallest  per  cfnt 
of  profit  made  by  the  dealer  In  years. 

In  taking  a  typical  modest  workman's  house,  as  submitted  to  the  nm.vor'< 
housing  committee,  with  quantities  of  materials  furnished  in  our  line,  i' 
amounted  to  $196.11  in  1913.  while,  figured  at  the  highest  peak  of  prices,  amnunt^ 
to  $485.40 ;  the  estimated  cost  of  the  house  is  $6,000.  while  the  lot  Is  valued  ?^ 
$1,000,  making  a  total  cost  to  the  owner  of  $7,000,  of  which  but  6|  per  m.r 
being  all  It  was  possible  for  us  to  supply.  I  am  sure  10  per  cent  net  pn^i^t 
is  the  very  highest  made  by  the  dealers,  and  6  to  7  per  cent  w^ould  be  a  n«in-r 
average;  therefore  eliminating  all  profit  would  result  in  less  than  $50  savlnr 
to  the  owner. 

I  only  submit  this  in  justice  of  the  material  prices  on  our  materials,  and  wL^h 
to  make  a  positive  statement  that  not  the  semblance  of  collusion  can  l>e  a'- 
tributed  to  us ;  no  price  agreements  of  any  nature,  or  restrictcnl  dellveri<*<  • ' 
any  kind  in  agreement  with  manufacturers  of  material,  contractors,  or  lain: 
unions.  Efficient  production  and  economical  distribution,  in  spite  of  th* 
numerous  obstacles,  has  made  it  possible  to  keep  operations  moving  and  prl<v* 
low,  and  from  a  material  standpoint,  looking  into  the  future,  feel  sure  'ha* 
with  the  railroads  rapidly  improving  in  their  operations  and  increased  t^ui- 
ment,  as  well  as  a  freer  movement  of  the  proper  grade  of  fuel,  it  will  alh^w  n< 
to  produce  and  deliver  materials  promptly  which  will  contribute  to  the  stabili- 
zation now  so  necessarj'.  Waiting  for  materials  to  be  delivered  has  been  vpp 
costly  in  construction,  and  in  many  cas'os  houses  that  could  be  complete*!  in 
4  or  .")  months  required  12  to  14  months;  money,  unused  materials.  hr'I 
labor  wore  all  retarded  to  the  detriment  of  the  owner.  We  as  a  company  ar-* 
vitally  interested  in  the  housing  situation,  and  appreciate  the  splendid  W'-^r": 
of  this  committee,  and  any  suggestions  or  recommendations  as  to  how  we  ma^ 
better  do  our  part  will  certainly  get  our  entire  supjwrt. 

Quoted  jirices  used  as  basis  for  Increased  prices  Is  unfair  to  the  nianufs'- 
turcrs  and  dealers  in  many  commodities  who  absolutely  fulfilled  all  of  thf-^r 
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contracts,  regardleas  of  the  tremendous  increases  of  cost.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  of  the  companies  we  represent  wlio  did  not  assist  us  in  finding  modes  of 
transrportation  and  facilities  to  deliver  their  low  price  contracts.  We  pur- 
chased 60  box  cars  which  operated  between  plants  at  a  large  expense.  Our 
\h)ax  shipments  and  trucking  showe<l  large  losses  to  us,  but  at  all  times  the 
plant  price  applied  on  contracts.  Taking  the  realized  prices  on  the  year's 
<U4iveries  proves  conclusively  that  the  large  responsible  companies  <li(l  not  take 
advantage  of  us,  regardless  of  the  opportunities  offered  on  new  purchases. 

During  the  war  and  also  after  the  armistice,  I  had  considerable  experience 
in  reviewing  the  costs  of  producing  fire-resisting  materials,  and  the  records  will 
bear  me  out  in  the  fact  that  increases  in  selling  prices  were  very  small ;  in  fact, 
restrictions  made  it  impossible  to  operate  only  for  Government  purposes,  out- 
side of  the  congested  Atlantic  areas  and  encampments.  Brick  and  tile  plants, 
quarries,  and  sand  plants  were  all  closed  down.  When  shipyard  and  nmnition 
workers  returned  a  new  liigh  wage  was  established;  overnight  the  peak  was 
reached,  and  the  eiliciency  very  nmch  affected ;  cheap  fuel  of  grades  necessary 
for  burning  were  lost  in  the  fuel  pools  that  niade  it  necessary  to  accept  any- 
thing possible,  and  with  the  lack  of  rail  equipment  it  furnished  discouraging 
conditions.  These  industries  had  no  encouragement  during  the  war,  and  the 
WDditions  after,  when  building  was  resumed,  were  as  bad  if  not  woree.  Non- 
essentials and  luxuries  flourished,  burning  c»oal  ami  using  rail  equipment  and 
materials  so  badly  needed  In  more  necessary  building. 

Trial  balances  and  swoni  statements  show  that  most  all  of  the  companies 
came  through  the  war  with  huge  deficits,  which  I  am  sure  have  not  been  made 
up.  Government  income  reiwrts,  I  am  sure,  will  reveal  the  truth,  that  the 
high  cost  of  a  completed  building  Is  not  In  profits  of  the  manufacturers  or 
dealers  in  Cleveland.  Excess  transportation,  extremely  long  mileage  In  truck- 
ing, and  rehandllng  and  unloading  absorbed  the  increases  in  wages. 

I  think  that  is  a  true  statement  of  conditions  here  in  Cleveland. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  of  there  being  no  collusion  in  prices, 
isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  big  dealers  here,  the  material  men  handling 
brick,  cement,  lime,  and  sand,  all  sell  for  the  same  price? 

Mr.  RossiTER.  No,  sir.  I  think  perhaps  there  is  a  tremendously 
big  variation.  We  have  no  printed  list,  no  winking,  no  secret  agree- 
ments, and  we  belong  to  no  association. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  so  with  cement? 

Mr.  RossiTER.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely.  We  purchase  our  cement  and 
sell  it  at  whatever  price  we  care  to  sell  it. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  there  a  fixed  price  on  ^^ement  on  the  part 
of  the  manufacturer? 

Mr.  RossiTER.  The  cement  prices,  Senator,  in  the  last  year  and  a 
half,  or  after  the  armistice — practically  every  cement  company  has 
had  a  different  price.  The  range  is  from  40,  50,  to  60  cents  a  barrel 
difference — practically  no  two  alike.  That  has  been  our  basic  price 
here  in  Cleveland. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  there  some  cement  arrangement  by  which 
you  act  simply  as  agent? 

Mr.  RossiTER.  Yes;  we  are  agent  for 

The  Chairman.  Doesn't  the  cement  manufacturer  control  the 
price  you  shall  sell  at? 

Mr.  RossiTER.  No,  sir.  We  have  no  stated  price.  I  have  heard 
there  has  been  such  prices,  etc.,  but  in  Cleveland  we  have  had  no  set 
prices  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  So  your  price  is  fixed  by  your  concern  alone? 

Mr.  RossiTER.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely.  We  have  had  a  variation  as 
hi^  as  80  or  40  cents  a  barrel. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  sell  cement  to  somebody  at  one  price, 
and  to  Mr.  Miller  at  another  price  ? 
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Mr.  R088ITER.  YeSj  sir. 

The  Chairman.  1  ou  wouldn't  be  violating  any  agreement  or  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  by  any  organization  ? 

Mr.  R08SITER.  No,  sir ;  I  think  it  was  simply  a  case  where  every- 
body was  glad  to  buj  cement  any  place  he  could  get  it.  It  was  just 
a  matter  of  getting  it.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  cement  we  brought 
here  by  boat  Cleveland  would  have  been  that  much  shorter  by  25  or 
30  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  selling  cement  for  now,  say,  in 
thousand-barrel  lots? 

Mr.  R08SITER.  Four  and  a  quarter.  That  includes  sacks,  f.  o.  h. 
cars. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  makes  a  net  price  of  how  much? 

Mr.  R08SITER.  Three  and  a  quarter. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  price  of  cement  in  1916?  Do  you 
recall? 

Mr.  B088ITER.  1916  ?     Cement  sold  for  about  $2. 

The  Chairman.  Net?     Was  it  less  than  that? 

Mr.  RossiTER.  In  1913-14,  when  we  computed  the  figures  l)efore 
the  war  and  after,  it  was  about  $1.52. 

The  Chairman.  With  50  cents  off  for  bags  ? 

Mr.  RosHitER.  Xo ;  at  that  time  it  was  $1.52  net.  At  that  time  ii 
was  40  cents  for  bags,  and  then  bags  went  up  15  cents,  and  then  bap 
went  up  25  cents.  I  think  in  computing  a  lot  of  these  figure  in 
Washington  that  Mr.  Miller  saw  that  some  of  the  professors  they 
had  there  confused  people  by  not  taking  into  consideration  f.  o.  I' 
cars  and  delivered  on  the  job  and  the  rebate  on  sacks,  and  they  ha  1 
percentages  running  up  to  a  hundred,  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  two 
hundred  per  cent,  because  they  used  the  net  price  in  1913,  and  in  UU^ 
they  used  a  gross  price,  and  they  had  a  price  delivered  on  the  ]oh. 
and  in  the  1913  case  they  had  it  f .  o.  b.  cars. 

The  Chairman.  This  $4.25  net,  without  taking  the  bags  off,  that 
is  on  cars  ? 

Mr.  R0S8ITER.  Delivered  on  the  job  in  carload  lots.  If  they  took 
it  from  the  warehouse,  that  would  be  $5;  that  is,  for  warehousinL^ 
and  delivery.  But  the  f.  o.  b.  cars — we  have  three  ways  of  makiiu: 
prices ;  we  give  the  contractor  his  choice.  One  is  f .  o.  b.  cars,  an- 
other is  delivery  from  car  in  car  lots,  and  the  other  is  called  for  ai 
the  warehouse.  So  he  has  any  one  of  three  choices.  Many  of  th*- 
contractors  had  their  own  trucks  and  teams,  but  not  any  of  tnem  wil 
go  and  get  the  stuff,  so  it  must  be  that  we  will  handle  it  cheiqvr 
than  they  will. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  the  price  <>: 
cement  ? 

Mr.  RossiTER.  Not  as  yet. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  prospect? 

Mr.  RossiTER.  Given  the  opportunity  to  run  full  with  our  cla.->  •  * 
material,  and  to  get  the  kind  of  coal  they  need,  and  to  be  able  to  i: ' 
labor,  I  should  think  there  ought  to  be  a  reduction.     It  seems  to  r 
as  though  there  should  be. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  manufacture  cement? 

Mr.  RossiTER.  No ;  we  do  not.    But  I  must  say  for  the  large  mnr^' 
facturers  that  we  have  done  business  with,  that  take  contracts  f<''> 
period  of  one  or  two  years,  which  they  have  done,  that  there  wen 
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good  many  thousand  barrels  of  cement  that  they  put  on  the  job  for 
a  great  deal  less  than  it  cost  them  to  make.  It  is  the  same  way  with 
common  brick.  We  were  making  common  brick  for  months  at 
several  dollars  a  thousand  more  than  we  were  putting  on  the  job, 
but  we  lived  up  to  every  single  contract  that  we  had.  So  it  seems  to 
me  the  only  fair  way  to  get  the  percentage  of  increase  would  be  to 
get  the  realized  price  that  they  get  on  the  total  production.  They 
seem  to  take  a  high  price  to-day  and  the  low  price  in  prewar  days 
and  then  take  the  percentage  of  increase ;  but  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  and  I  think  it  is  literally  true,  that  the  manufacurers  of  cement, 
lime,  plaster,  brick,  tile,  and  so  forth,  have  shipped  all  of  their  con- 
tracts and  the  new  orders  they  have  taken  are  very  few.  I  would 
say  that  the  peak  prices  in  Cleveland  have  been  25  per  cent;  the 
other  75  per  cent  has  been  old  contracts  that  they  have  been  filling 
all  the  time.  There  has  not  been  a  single  contract  that  our  company 
has  repudiated. 

The  Chairman.  Talking  about  common  brick,  what  is  the  price  of 
common  brick  to-day? 

Mr.  RossiTER.  Common  brick  in  Cleveland,  our  grade  of  common 
brick — which  is  a  great  deal  different  than  most  of  the  cities — Chi- 
cago brick,  for  instance — the  selected  brick  is  $25;  kiln,  $23.50  and 
$21;  $25  delivered  on  the  job,  anywhere  in  this  88  square  miles.  A 
man  can  get  it  delivered  practically  anywhere  in  Cuyahoga  County, 
rlelivered  on  the  job  in  wagon-load  lots,  1,300  bricks. 
The  Chaibman.  If  you  take  it  5  miles  or  1  mile  it  is  the  same  price  i 
Mr.  EossiTER.  The  same  price.  We  have  purposely  put  that  in: 
our  city  has  been  moving  out  so  that  the  home  builder  can  get  it  at 
the  same  price  that  he  could  down  at  the  public  square. 

The  Chairman.  Hasn't  the  price  of  brick  gone  down  the  last  few 
months? 

Mr.  BossiTER.  No.    We  have  closed  several  plants  up  the  last  few 
weeks  on  account  of  the  coal  situation.    We  have  hauled  coal  from 
all  over  town  trying  to  keep  the  plants  running. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  the  matter  with  your  coal? 
Mr.   KoSvSiTER.  The  priority  order  for  lake  shipments;  then  the 
j)ub]ic  utilities.     The  manufacturer  of  brick,  tile,  and  cement  has 
ne\'er  been  mentioned  in  any  priority  order  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  Chaihman.  You  have  had  to  pay  how  much  for  coal? 
Mr.  RossiTER.  As  high  as  eight  and  a  half  at  the  plant,  and  as 
hi^h   as  eleven  or  twelve  dollars  delivered  in  Cleveland,  and  then 
tiike  any  Idjid  of  coal  you  could  get.     We  have  to  use  Cambridge 
ioal    from  the  Cambridge  district:  it  has  a  long  flame:  and  then 
when  we  take  other  grades  of  coal  we  take  it  at  a  big  loss  in  pro- 
duction. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  to  stimulate 
building? 

Mr.  KossiTER.  I  think.  Senator,  that  the  natural  conditions  that 
we  are  now  facing  is  going  to  remedy  a  great  deal  of  that.  T  don't 
helieve  that  the  public  at  large  have  any  idea  of  the  trials  and 
tribulations  that  the  building  industrv^  has  gone  through.  Xot  a 
single  priority  or  order  of  any  kind  has  taken  into  consideration 
fho  building  industry  in  (^leveland.  We  had  the  steel  strike,  and 
then  we  had  the  coal  strike  and  the  switchmen's  strike. 
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Mr.  Miller.  Have  you  made  anv  contracts  for  coal  this  last  vear! 

Mr.  EossiTER.  That  is,  1920  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  JRossiter.  Yes ;  we  did. 

Mr.  Miller.  Were  those  contracts  carried  out? 

Mr.  Rossiter.  Two  of  them  were  not,  and  two  others,  I  think, 
made  an  honest  effort  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  None  were  carried  out? 

Mr.  Rossiter.  Well,  we  got  some  coal  on  one  of  our  contracts: 
but  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  say  to  us  that  we 
must  give  brick  to  some  new  job  at  $25  a  thousand,  and  we  don't 
have  to  give  any  on  the  $15  contract  that  we  have,  it  would  be  an- 
other thing ;  but  when  they  said  they  must  make  shipments  to  the 
lake  at  a  price  higher  than  our  contract  they  had  a  very  good  excuse 
for  not  making  deliveries  to  us ;  and  that  has  been  the  case  of  my 
observation,  and  it  has  almost  been  a  raise  in  price  by  compulsion 
in  a  good  many  cases  in  some  of  the  Government  rulings. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  had  to  pay  about  $3  to  $1  to  get  your  coal 

Mr.  Rossiter.  We  were  glad  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  Over  and  above  what  you  had  to  pay  for  it  had  the 
contracts  been  carried  out? 

Mr.  Rossiter.  Yes.  We  were  mighty  glad  to  get  it,  to  keep  the 
kiln  going  so  it  wouldn't  go  out  on  us. 

The  Chairman.  The  coal  was  available  at  the  pric^.  You  couM 
get  coal  if  you  paid  for  it? 

Mr.  Rossiter.  I  presume  perhaps  you  could.  We  were  fortunatt 
We  turned  two  of  our  kilns  over  to  oil  burning.  During  the  winter 
we  had  to  close  down  some,  but  in  the  summer  we  were  able  to  bum 
some  gas,  and  that  helped  us.  We  even  went  as  far  as  burning  pitch. 
It  was  a  tremendous  cost,  but  we  had  these  jobs  and  a  lot  of  money 
was  tied  up  in  them,  and  w-e  made  every  effort  we  could.  But  I 
think  the  material  people  in  Cleveland,  as  far  as  I  know,  have  ^ot  a 
clean  bill  of  health,  and  I  say  that  without  any  fear  of  contradiction, 
because  our  grand  jurj^  investigated  the  conditions  and  had  our 
books,  costs,  records,  and  so  forth,  and  the  chamber  of  c^mmen^ 
made  an  investigation,  and  we  brought  in  all  of  the  data  in  the 
mayor's  housing  committee,  so  we  have  had  enough  investigations 
But  we  wer^  glad  to  do  it,  that  we  were  able  to  come  to  the  public 
in  the  proper  way,  so  that  they  really  felt  confident  that  there  was  nc 
profiteering  goine  on ;  but  I  think  they  have  been  befuddled  by  some 
fellows  saying,  "There  is  profiteering  going  on,  but  it  isn't  me."  Af 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  not  familiar  enough  with  the  building  in- 
dustry to  know  that  probably  it  has  been  tne  lowest  price  industn 
in  the  country.    The  material  man  hasn't  had  a  chance  to  profiteer. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Van  DeBoe. 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  H.  HOBEBT  VAN  DeBOE,  PBESIBEHT,  CLEVE- 
LAND BEAL  ESTATE  BOABD. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Van  DeBoe,  I  believe  you  are  president  of  th* 
Cleveland  Real  Estate  Board? 
Mr.  Van  DeBoe.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  organization  of  realtors? 
Mr.  Van  DeBoe.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Sort  of  a  mutual  oTrganization,  I  assume,  for  the 
benefit  of  each  other  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  business  community? 

Mr.  Van  DeBoe.  For  the  benefit  of  the  business  community  and 
to  maintain  the  ethics  of  the  profession  along  the  line  of  the  attorneys 
associated  in  a  bar  association.    There  is  no  business  relation  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  to  encourage  good  practices  in  business  and 
to  keep  out  the  undesirables.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  anything  you 
have  to  say  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Van  DeBoe.  I  was  led  to  believe,  Senator,  that  practically 
the  only  thing  you  wanted  from  the  real  estate  board  was  a  dis- 
cussion of  land  values  in  Cleveland.  I  prepared  a  report  here,  which 
can  be  turned  over  to  the  committee.  The  costs  in  producing  land, 
the  average  building  lot,  with  no  specific  lot  in  mind,  keeping  in 
mind  the  average  building  lot,  we  will  say  40  by  120,  irrespective 
of  location,  anywhere  around  the  city,  has  increased;  the  cost  of 
manufacture  about  100  per  cent;  and  the  cost  of  acreage  itself 
Jias  increased  a  hundred  per  cent,  which  is  a  perfectly  natural  cause 
in  the  growth  of  the  city.  In  a  lot  the  labor  of  grade  improvement 
work,  that  cost  has  increased  perhaps  187  per  cent.  Tlie  total  cost 
of  a  building  site  to-day  is  about  ICK)  per  cent  greater  than  it  was 
in  1914,  which  is  an  average  normal  six-year  development  cost. 

The  Chairman.  The  report  will  be  printed  in  the  record. 

(The  report  referred  to  by  Mr.  Van  DeBoe  is  here  printed  in  full, 
as  follows:) 

Tendency  of  Land  Valites  in  the  Cleveland  Metropolitan  District. 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  land  values  to  housing  involves  only  that  type 
of  land  generally  classified  as  residencfi  property,  and  consequently  this  dis- 
cussion wlU  confine  itself  to  that  particular  type,  excluding  from  any  figures 
or  statements  or  conclusions  property  available  for  business,  manufacturing,  or 
public  works. 

Allotment  operators  of  the  Cleveland  Real  Estate  Board  have  been  consulted, 
and  an  earnest  attempt  has  been  made  to  get  at  and  present  to  the  Senate 
committee  investigating  housing  conditions  basic  facts  connected  >vitli  the  produc- 
ing of  a  suitable  building  lot  in  Cleveland. 

In  presenting  this  brief,  it  is  well  before  proceeding  to  define  the  term  "  build- 
ing lot "  as  used  herein.  No  specific  building  lot  is  in  mind,  but  rather  there 
has  been  created  for  the  purpose  of  discussion,  from  information  furnished  by 
representative  members  of  the  Cleveland  Real  Estate  Board,  an  average  or  com- 
posite "building  lot"  of  that  type  generally  referred  to  as  medium-priced 
property,  which  is  the  class  in  which  probably  70  per  cent  of  the  population  is 
interested. 

It  is  the  cost  of  umnufacturing  from  raw  land  a  building  lot  ready  for  the 
builder  to  break  ground  on  as  compared  with  the  cost  in  1914  with  which  this 
article  deals,  and  resales  and  specific  instances  of  value  due  to  a  whim  of  the 
buyer  are  disregarded. 

The  following  genernl  observations  are  made  as  being  first  in  order. 
1.  The  term  "open  market"  is  applicable  in  a  fuller  meaning  to  price  of  the 
building  lot  than  to  any  other  item  conne<ted  with  housing  in  Cleveland.  The 
price  of  money  is  fixed  and  further  approved  by  statute.  The  price  of  first- 
mortgage  money  and  of  second-mortgage  money  is  established.  The  price  of 
I;i?Kir  Is  defined.  Taimber  and  imiterial  prices  reflect  an  uncanny  unanimity. 
The  two  variables  in  housing  seem  to  be  the  contractor's  profit  and  the  cost 
f»f  the  building  site.  The  first  is  not  under  discussion.  The  latter  is  still  and 
III  ways  will  be  held  dovm  by  what  is  rudely  termed  "  cutthroat  competition." 

2.  Costs  of  manufacture  of  similar  bur  differently  located  building  lots  are 
more  variabe  than  cost  of  manufacture  of  other  similar  articles.  One  tract  of 
•aw  land  may  be  level  and  possess  sandy  soil,  another  may  require  exten.slve 
•utf  in^  and  filling  and  the  driving  of  water  and  sewer  through  rock. 
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3.  Residential  property  in  Cleveland  is  cheaper  than  property  of  similar  ivj* 
and  advantages  in  other  cities  comparing  with  Cleveland  in  size. 

4.  Land  values  are  the  only  value  of  all  the  commodities  offered  tlie  buyiL.' 
public  which  do  not  reflect  the  depreciated  dollar.  There  was  no  inflation  ..: 
value;  in  fact,  there  was  scarcely  the  normal  peace-time  increase  Incident  t» 
the  growth  of  the  city.  Cleveland,  of  all  tlie  major  cities,  has  never  had  i 
land  boom.  In  consequence  there  Is  nothing  to  be  deflated,  either  in  the  way  of 
a  land  boom  or  a  deceptive  money  standard,  as  far  as  building  lots  ar- 
concerned. 

■ 

5.  Wholesale  prices  of  acreage  are  increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than  retai; 
prices  of  building  lots,  until  that  point  has  now  been  reached  where  in  thf 
opinion  of  members  of  the  real  estate  board  who  develop  property  a  sharp  rise 
in  tlie  retail  price  must  take  place  or  it  w411  be  more  attractive  to  invest  thtir 
money  in  some  good  "7  per  cent  preferred." 

A  table  is  submitted  herewith  showing  elements  making  up  cost  of  mnriu 
facture  of  a  building  lot,  and  it  is  requested  that  this  table  be  regarded  a^ 
conflden,tial  until  released  by  the  Cleveland  Real  Estate  Board.  It  has  beet 
the  desire  of  the  members  of  the  board  to  assist  the  Senate  committee  in  every 
way  possible.  With  that  end  in  view  competitors  have  met  and  exchanse- 
confidences  as  never  before,  and  this  table  is  a  result  of  such  confidences.  It 
is  our  belief  that  this  table  Is  the  first  one  of  Its  exact  nature  ever  prepared, 
and,  while  not  applying  to  every  individual  case,  refle^^ts  an  average  conditioL 
The  reason  for  requesting  the  privilege  of  releasing  this  table  is  merely  tha' 
it  might  be  considered  a  good  formula  for  conducting  a  real  estate  developmen'. 

Comparison  of  elements  in  cost  of  a  buiMing  lot,  1914-1920, 


1914  value 

of  element 

in  total  cost 

of  100. 

137.600 

.781 

3.630 

3.005 

4.327 

4.046 

2.761 

.264 

.190 

.608 

0.365 

18.283 

3.040 

8.500 

3.000 

Paroontaffe 

increase  of 

each  element, 

1014-1920. 

199DvaJa< 
of  elesDfitt. 

Raw  land 

100 

150 

U82 

i»! 

150 

220 

250 

50 

110 

50 

50 

33i 

100 

100 

100 

r.'?  >» 

'RfifiHrieAriT^f?  r, 

1  .->• 

Labor  (unskilled) 

10  > 

Teams » 

y  ■- 

Stone  sidewalks 

10  ••- 

Sewer 

12  *i' 

Water 

9  ^ 

Cinders 

° « 

Trees 

•-* 

Title 

.hi 

CarrvinK  chaives^  -  - .  -  r ' 

14    •" 

Selling 

24    7 

Ad  vertisinir r ,-,-,.--, - 

h.i- 

Overhead 

i:  »• 

Incidental 

r.    i» 

Total 

100.000 

199  •-. 

>  Including  25  per  cent  less  efficiency. 

This  table  shows  that  to  reproduce  now  the  same  buildinp  lot  which  in  1'.^^ 
cost  .<W0  wo VI Id  require  nn  exi^eiiditure  of  $1,000. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Available  property   suitable   for   subdividing  In   the   i^ietropolitaii  Clevol 
area  is  rapidly  bein^  used  up.    This  will  by  a  natural  law  tend  to  continui 
force  prices  upward,  unless  more  land  is  made  available.    The  foUowinj;  «•": 
nients  are  offere<l  as  being  helpful : 

1.  (heater  e-vtension  of  transportation  facilities. — Cleveland  dei)ends  on  -; 
face  car  lines,  and  nutunilly  people  congest  along  these  lines.  Extension  of  - 
face  lines,  subways,  and  commuting  service  on  steam  lines  would  open  up  c*- 
tracts  of  suitable  land. 

2.  Extension  of  sewer  mains. — Every  political  subdivision  in  the  count;   - 
slow  in  assisting?  the  development  work. 

3.  Extension  of  water  mains. — This  service  is  nowhere  near  as  bad  a--  * 
sewer  facilities,  but  this  department  of  the  municipality  has  recently  vn^^^*^' 
the  cost  of  new  buildinjr  sites  by  making  a  direct  charge  for  their  malnj< 
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4.  Puhiiv  utilities. — ^The  utilities  are  extremely  laggard  in  following  tlie 
bulkier.  The  gas  company,  waging  a  franchise  fight,  is  making  no  extensions. 
The  electric  light  company  has  adopted  a  plan  to  add  to  the  cost  ol"  a  house  by 
rhnrjring  for  poles  and  wires  necessary  to  carry  the  current  to  a  new  house. 

This  digest  has  been  confined  primarily  to  a  discussion  of  land  values  in 
(heir  relation  to  housing,  leaving  to  other  organizations  the  problems  of  the 
construction  of  building.  In  concluding,  however,  it  is  desired  to  call  atten- 
tion to  tlie  belief  of  the  Cleveland  Keal  Estate  Board  that  the  Government  must 
H?!sist  in  financing  homes.  The  following  resolution  was  prepared  by  thjs  board 
and  approved  by  the  Ohio  State  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  in  recent 
annual  convention : 

Whereas  the  housing  shortage  of  the  present  time  is  creating  a  serious  menace 

to  the  moral,  physical,  and  social  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ohio 

and  the  country  at  large ;  and 
Whereas  the  enormous  demands  for  the  financing  of  industry,  transportation, 

and  foreign  investment  are  making  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  market  real 

estate  .securities;  and 
Whereas  the  increasing  afilUatiou  of  State  banks  and  trust  companies  with  the 

Federal  Reserve  System  will  inevitably  constantly  lessen  their  ability  to  care 

for  the  necessities  of  home  building :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Ohio  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  in  convention  assem- 
bled. That  they  request  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio  to  send  a  memorial 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  petitioning  It  to  enact  such  legislation 
as  will  make  possible  the  inclusion  of  the  rediscount  privilege  for  real  estate 
securities  under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  that  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio  and  to 
each  member  of  Its  legislature. 

The  Chairman.  Vacant  land,  on  the  whole,  has  increased  100  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Van  DeBok.  One  hundred  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  A  lot  that  you  could  formerly  buy  for  a  thousand 
dollars  you  now  have  to  pay  two  thousand  for? 

Mr.  Van  DeBoe.  That's  just  it  The  average  building  lot,  with 
all  improvements  except  paving,  in  1914  possibly  would  run  $800; 
it  now  runs  $1,600. 

The  Chair3ian.  Has  there  been  a  fairly  active  market  for  vacant 
land  during  the  past  two  years? 

Mr.  Van  DeBoe.  Of  course,  during  the  war  there  was  practically 
lio  market.  This  spring  there  was  a  very  active  market.  During 
July  and  August,  which  is  always  a  dull  period,  the  market  fefl 
[>fF.  but  the  market  is  again  picking  up  in  vacant  land.  It  seems 
:o  be  very  healthy. 

The  Chairman.  Just  now  there  i.s  a  demand  for  vacant  land? 

Mr.  Van  DeBoe.  The  demand  has  started  again — increased. 

The  Chairman.  It  looks  to  you  as  though  some  people  may  be 
jetting  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  lowering  of  prices  of  build- 
ng  material? 

Mr.  Van  DeBoe.  I  don't  know,  Senator,  whether  this  winter  will 
)e  a  good  time  to  build  or  not — to  take  advantage  of  the  slackening 
>f  the  demand  for  labor.  A  good  many  contractors  have  completed 
heir  work,  and  mig:ht  be  able  to  get  a  favorable  contract.  That 
nay  have  quite  a  little  bit  to  do  with  it.  Building  in  this  city, 
hough,  as  1  get  it  from  members  of  the  real  estate  board  who 
»uild,  is  practically  deadlocked. 

You  asked  some  gentleman  here  how  Cleveland  is  built.  I  should 
magine  Cleveland  is  built  50  per  cent  by  the  contractor  who  builds 
n  groups  for  sale,  for  the  market,  and  practically  50  per  cent  b}^ 
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individuals.  Cleveland  is  a  great  town  for  double  houses*  aiil 
during  normal  yeai's  here,  before  the  war,  a  man  would  start  out— 
I  am  talking  about  the  medium-priced  house,  the  workingman's 
house — and  he  would  figure  it  was  very  good  business  on  his  part  t«i 
build  two  halves  to  his  house  and  let  the  other  fellow  help  pay  for  it 
There  were  contractoi^s  in  the  business  at  that  time  who  built  possibly 
6  or  10  houses  a  year;  they  were  carpenter  contractors — ^first-class 
carpenters,  with  two  assistants.  And  they  did  a  good  deal  of  work 
around  Cleveland  when  they  could  be  financed.  Finance  tightcne«l 
up  and  they  couldn't  go  ahead.  There  were  a  lot  of  large  buildii^i 
contracts  in  the  citv,  and  those  men  went  back  to  the  saw  and  tiie 
hammer.  "  . 

The  Chairman.  And  these  men  usually  sold  at  a  reasonable  pmtit. 
didn't  they? 

Mr.  Van  DeBoe.  They  did;  yes.  The  average  profit  on  a  hm^ 
was  about  $500. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  would  take  that  and  build  a  couple 
more  and  make  just  a  little  more,  and  so  on.  Those  were  healthy  men 
to  have  around. 

Mr.  Van  DeBoe.  Yes;  they  were. 

The  Chairman.  And  now  they  are  out  of  business  altogether! 

Mr.  Van  DeBoe.  Out  of  business  altogether.  The  Cleveland  Keal 
Estate  Board  has  no  particular  idea  for  stimulating  building,  Imi 
anything  that  we  could  do  to  satisfy  the  public,  if  there  is  a  deniami 
for  building,  and  to  bring  back  that  type  of  contractor  on  tlit" 
market,  w^e  will  be  glad  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  the  type  very  well,  and  they  are  ven 
wholesome  people  to  have  around. 

Mr.  Van  DeBoe.  Cleveland  has  been  very  largely  built  by  that 
type.  The  other  type  of  people  have  been  waiting  for  the  reiriilar 
builder,  building  for  the  market.  They  are  in  a  position  right  n<>u 
where  they  won't  buy;  they  are  deacllocked.  The  contractor  hi? 
stopped  building.  I  knoAv  some  members  of  the  Real  Estate  Boanl- 
one  member  who  has  built  here  for  several  years,  one  of  the  old-liu' 
companies,  that  used  to  build  a  house  for  $4,000 :  that  t^- pe  of  hou.^. 
a  six- room  house,  now  costs  $8,000.  He  has  for  sale  about  20  of  tho-p 
houses  at  $8,000,  and  he  tells  me  he  has  actually  spent  $7,700  on  th*^- 
houses.  Of  course,  that  profit  is  not  keeping  him  in  business,  ani 
he  can  not  sell  them  at  that  price. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  advise  him  to  sell  under  cost  and  get  riJ 
of  them  rather  than  let  it  go  too  far.  Of  course  that  man  has  to 
compete  with  every  house  already  built.  The  builder  who  builb 
under  present  conditions  undertakes  a  very  great  risk.  The  man  wh  • 
manufactures  shoes  only  competes  with  those  shoes;  the  same  v!\i\ 
clothing  and  furniture,  and  things  of  that  character;  but  the  man 
who  builds  a  house  competes  with  every  house  already  construct^^l: 
houses  are  built  to  last  a  hundred  years.  He  has  to  rent  all  the  oV 
ones  up  to  his  new  cost  before  he  can  sell  his.  That  makes  hi: 
problem  exceedingly  difficult. 

Mr.  Van  De  Boe.  The  attitude  here  is,  Senator,  that  the  risk  i^ 
too  great;  that  it  is  better  to  let  it  alone,  as  Mr.  Goff  stated.    W 
thought  in  the  spring  there  was  a  great  demand,  and  there  doe-i  '• 
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seem  to  be  the  demand.  There  is  a  great  amount  of  talk  about  the 
supply  of  houses  greater  than  the  demand  bringing  down  rents, 
and  things  of  that  Kind,  and  there  was  an  awful  rent  agitation,  and 
to  relieve  the  pressure  it  was  thought  the  people  would  want  houses. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  evidence  of  a  reduction  in  rents? 

Mr.  Van  De  Bob.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  As  far  as  I  personally 
know,  there  have  been  some  cases  in  Cleveland  of  greatly  increased 
rents.  The  average  rent  in  Cleveland — and  by  that  I  mean  75  per 
cent  of  the  rental  property — I  don't  think  has  increased  over  actual 
cost — ^that  is,  cost  of  upkeep,  increased  cost  of  carrying.  There  have 
been  some  very  flagrant  cases.  It  is  like  the  man  that  commits 
murder;  he  is  held  up,  and  the  other  good  members  of  the  com- 
munity you  never  hear  anything  about.  And  I  think  that  is  the 
condition  here;  there  have  been  some  very  flagrant  cases  of  rent 
profiteering.  The  general  average  of  rents,  I  think,  is  in  keeping 
with  the  rise  in  costs. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  heard  of  more  or  less  doubling  up, 
of  two  families  living  where  one  used  to  live  ? 

Mr.  Van  De  Boe.  When  people  feel  that  they  can't  afford  to  buy 
a  house  of  their  own  and  spread  out,  they  will  make  the  best  of  the 
circumstances,  naturally.  T  know  from  personal  observation  in  sev- 
eral places,  in  what  we  call  the  industrial  districts,  around  factory 
shop  areas,  they  are  converting  double  houses  into  triple  houses  by 
knocking  two  cformers  in  the  attic  and  finishing  it  with  wall  board. 
In  driving  around  the  city  I  have  seen  numerous  instances  of  that, 
and  they  are  possibly  confining  them  to  three  rooms  where  their 
natural  dictates  prefer  to  have  six  rooms. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  to  make  that  would 
be  helpful? 

Mr.  Van  DeBoe.  The  question  arose  this  morning — Senator  Pom- 
ei"ene  asked  some  of  the  people  that  were  testifying  if  they  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  take  the  tax  off  of  mortgages  and  put  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution.  There  is  such  an  amendment  in  the 
'onstitution  of  Ohio.  It  was  passed  and  carried  by  the  people  two 
V'ears  ago,  known  as  the  Shinn  amendment.  This  amendment  has 
>een  in  the  constitution  for  two  years,  and  no  action  has  been  taken, 
:liat  is,  no  statute  has  been  enacted  under  it.  The  Ohio  Association 
if  Real  Estate  Boards  has  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  State  legis- 
ature  and  to  thQ  governor,  requesting  them  to  frame  and  enact  a 
statute  in  compliance  with  that  amendment,  which  we  believe  will 
lelp  to  some  extent.  Also  at  our  State  convention  in  Canton  very 
•eeently  we  were  seriously  studying  the  bill  known  as  the  Calder  bill, 
ijid  we  are  very  much  in  favor — ^the  whole  State  association — of  some 
iieh  bill — a  bill  along  those  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  refer  to  the  bill  in  reference  to  home  loan 
»ariks? 

Mr.  Van  DeBoe.  Home  loan  banks.  We  think  possibly  that  will 
►rovide  funds  for  the  people  here,  not  the  builder,  but  the  small 
►  iiilder  about  whom  I  was  talking — the  five-house-a-year  man.  If 
re  could  finance  him  and  give  him  some  outlet,  I  think  things  would 
clj^ist  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Eiester  is  next. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ME.  ATTGITST  E.  BIESTEE,  PEESISENT,  CLEVE- 
LAND BUILDEBS'  EXCHANGE. 

Mr.  EiESTER.  I  am  here  as  president  of  the  Builders'  Exchange. 

The  Chairman.  Your  exchange  represents  the  men  who  build  for 
the  market,  in  the  main  ? 

Mr.  RiESTER.  The  exchange  is  made  up  of  members  of  the  building 
trades  in  general — all  classes  of  material  men,  as  well  as  contractors 
of  all  trades,  made  up  rather  in  a  social  way.  We  do  not  go  into 
the  labor  disputes  or  anything  of  that  sort.  It  is  just  merely  more 
of  a  social  organization  to  bring  all  of  the  members  together  on  a 
better  footing. 

The  Chairman.  Something  like  a  builders'  club? 

Mr.  RiESTER.  Well,  yes.  We  call  it  the  exchange.  That's  about 
all  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  You  meet  together  to  help  one  another  without 
interfering  with  one's  individual  business  ? 

Mr.  RiESTER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  attempt  to  fix  prices  for  labor  and 
material  ? 

Mr.  RiESTER.  No,  sir;  they  can't  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  endeavor  to  deal  directly  with  labor 
unions  or  labor  men? 

Mr.  RiESTER.  No,  sir;  that  is  left  in  the  hands  of  a  separate  or- 
ganization. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  discussed  in  your  exchange  this  housing 
problem,  I  presume? 

Mr.  RiESTER.  Yes;  at  different  times,  whenever  it  came  up,  just 
like  any  other  thing  would  come  up;  we  discussed  it  and  kept  our 
hands  off  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  own  particular  line  ? 

Mr.  RiESTER.  Sheet  metal  contractor. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the  com- 
mittee that  would  be  helpful  in  making  this  situation  out? 

Mr,  RiESTER.  No,  I  haven't;  unless  you  want  my  personal  views 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  that. 

Mr.  RiESTER.  I  believe  in  the  hands-off  policy.  I  think  the  thin^ 
will  adjust  itself  if  you  let  it  alone,  just  like  a  lot  of  other  thinp. 
That  is  my  own  mind  about  the  matter.  I  imagine  if  you  will  let 
things  just  go  along  as  they  are,  they  will  adjust  themselves:  and 
like  Mr.  Gon  says,  nature  will  take  its  own  course.  I  don't  see  any 
other  way  that  you  can  possibly  hurry  this  matter,  or  help  it  along 
in  any  better  way  than  we  have  done.  When  people  want  something 
they  generally  eventually  get  it  without  force.  If  the  prices  are  too 
high  they  are  going  to  quit  buying,  and  if  they  quit  buying  the 
prices  of  material  will  come  down ;  and  if  labor  hasn't  any  building 
to  do,  they  will  soon  get  down  to  the  point  where  they  will  give  you 
100  per  cent  efficiency,  which  they  probably  have  not  been  doing 
heretofore.  And  you  can  tell  it  as  you  go  along.  For  the  last  three 
months  the  production  in  labor  has  increased  considerably,  just  be- 
cause there  wasn't  so  much  to  do,  and  I  think  when  people  get  sick 
of  high  prices  they  will  soon  call  a  halt  to  it  and  fix  it  so  prices  will 
come  down. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  a  sheet  metal  worker? 

Mr.  EiESTER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  cornices  and  metal  work  of  every  chai- 
acter  for  buildings  ? 

Mr.  RnsSTER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Outside  work,  usually? 

Mr.  Reester.  Yes,  sir;  and  inside. fabricated  metal  work. 

The  Chairman.  Your  men  that  you  employ  are,  in  the  main,  mem- 
bers of  organized  labor? 

Mr.  RiESTER.  Yes,  sir ;  altogether.    We  have  contracts  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  system  of  apprenticeship,  em- 
ploying apprentices?     What  is  the  rule? 

sir.  KiESTER.  We  have  our  rule,  and  we  are  probably  one  of  the 
very  few  trades  that  have  the  apprenticeship  system.  They  allow 
us  one  apprentice  to  every  three  journeymen.  They  allow  us  that. 
It  isn't  wnat  we  want:  it  is  what  they  allow  us.  We  have  a  vei*y 
good  contract,  I  think,  with  our  sheet  metal  workers'  union,  and  I 
think  they  are  one  of  the  best  in  the  city  to  deal  with. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  pay  of  a  journeyman  to-day  t 

Mr.  KiESTER.  $10  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Several  grades,  or  on©  grade? 

Mr.  RiESTER.  One  grade. 

The  Chairman.  Eight  hours? 

Mr.  RiESTER.  Eight  Jiours. 

The  Chairman.  Four  hours  Saturday? 

Mr.  RiESTER.  Four  hours  Saturday. 

The  Chairman.  For  which  you  give  them  four  hours'  pay? 

Mr.  RiESTER.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  pay  is  $56  for  a  full  week? 

Mr.  RiESTER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  allowed  one  apprentice  to  every  three 
men? 

Mr.  Rlester.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  your  apprentice  list  filled  full  in 
vour  shop? 

Mr.  RiESTER.  Yes ;  we  do ;  but  our  business  goes  up  and  down,  and 
where  we  may  be  short  20  apprentices  in  August,  we  may  have  an 
3versupply  when  the  fall  and  the  winter  come. 

The  Chairman.  What  then? 

Mr.  RiESTER.  Then  we  are  in  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  journeyman  is  laid  of  is  the  apprentice 
aid  off,  too? 

Mr.  RiESTER.  They  have  been  very  decent  about  it,  and  have  been 
)verlooking  the  thing,  with  the  exception  of  always  calling  our  atten- 
ion  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  in  getting  young  men  to 
earn  the  trade? 

Mr.  RiESTER.  No  and  yes.  We  have  to  pay  them  a  good  wage  now 
o  start  with,  and  much  larger  than  it  used  to  be,  of  course,  and  we 
^et  them  more  handily;  but  in  our  trade  our  apprenticeship  agree- 
aent  provides  that  the  apprentice  must  go  to  the  tech  school  here. 
That  is  part  of  his  agreement ;  he  has  got  to  go  through  just  so  many 
egnlar  school  terms  of  night  school  in  the  winter,  and  he  must  attend 
hose  classes.    We  are  trying  to  arrange  to  take  the  apprentices  that 
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come  out  of  the  tech  schools  from  the  ^heet-metal  departments  and 
allow  them  just  such  a  length  of  time  as  they  might  serve,  possibly 
a  year  of  their  apprenticeship,  and  allow  them  for  what  they  learned 
in  the  tech  school  from  the  age  of  14  to  16,  when  they  are  in  what  we 
call  the  "  loafing  time,"  between  the  time  they  are  out  of  the  eighth 
grade  and  when  they  would  go  to  work,  and  haven't  money  enough 
to  go  to  high  school.  So  we  are  encouraging  them  to  go  to  tech 
school. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  daytime. 

Mr.  RiESTER.  Yes;  and  then  allow  them  a  certain  amount  of  that 
time  in  the  apprenticeship. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  age  of  the  apprentice? 

Mr.  EiESTER.  Sixteen  when  they  start. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  must  they  serve  ? 

Mr.  RiESTER.  Four  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  pay  do  you  give  them  when  they  enter 
their  apprenticeship? 

Mr.  RiESTER.  I  am  not  quite  certain  just  what  we  are  doing  now. 
The  union  controls  that  part  also.    I  think  it  is  $12  a  week  to  start. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  you  these  questions  because  I  think 
the  matter  of  apprenticeship  in  the  important  building  trades  is  an 
important  question.  I  find  in  the  carpenter  line,  for  instance,  we 
are  not  getting  the  apprentices;  we  are  not  making  to-day,  in  Xew 
York,  at  least,  as  many  good  carpenters.  I  have  had  in  my  employ 
recently  80  carpenters  that  didn't  have  an  apprentice,  and  there 
wasn't  but  one  of  the  carpenters  under  50  years  of  age. 

Mr.  RiESTER.  They  are  not  making  carpenters  here  to  any  gi-eat 
extent.  They  have  a  short  way  of  making  carpenters  here;  a  man 
starts  as  a  concrete-form  worker  and  from  there  he  jumps  to  jour- 
neyman carpenter. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  that  we  are  not  making  as  good  car- 
penters as  we  used  to,  but  we  do  get  good  apprentices  in  the  mason 
trade,  bricklayers,  plumbers,  and  electricians,  and  in  your  line. 
Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  apprenticeship  matters  in 
the  country? 

Mr.  RiESTER.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  for 
our  trade.  One  of  the  biggest  architects  in  the  city  during  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  Carnegie  School  of  Technology  that  the  Builders* 
Exchange  made  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  made  the  statement  that  in 
10  years  from  now,  if  things  kept  on,  he  would  not  be  able  to  buihl 
a  high-class  building  because  there  wouldn't  be  me<;hanics  enough 
to  do  a  high-class  job.  They  are  not  making  high-class  men  any 
more;  they  are  dying  out,  and  it  is  a  fact.  Every  time  we  have  a 
nice  piece  of  sheet-metal  work  to  make  we  have  only  got  some  men 
there  between  50  and  70  years  old  that  can  do  that  work;  the  rest 
of  them  can't  do  it.  They  are  specializing  along  certain  lines.  That 
is  one  kind  you  are  turning  awa3%  at  least  in  our  line  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  That  seems  too  bad,  in  view  of  the  opportunities 
for  young  men  in  America  to  learn  a  good  trade  and  get  big  pay  out 
of  these  opportunities,  which  were  never  so  good  as  tney  are  to-day. 

Mr.  Rtester.  The  best  sheet-metal  men  we  have  are  those  we  have 
made  ourselves,  20  years  back,  and  are  still  in  our  employ  there.  It 
shows  that  the  boy  that  learns  the  trade  thoroughly  becomes  a  g(Kul 
mechanic. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  j^ou  any  other  suggestions  to  make  to  lis? 

Mr.  RiESTER.  No ;  I  haven't. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  will  hear  Mr.  Klie. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  WALTEE  EUE,  PEESIDENT,  BTniDING 
.    TEADES  EMPLOYEES'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Klie,  you  are  president  of  the  Building 
Trades  Employers'  Association? 

Mr.  Kiii£.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  organization  deals  with  the  labor 
problems  ? 

Mr.  KiiE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  adjusts  difficulties  with  labor? 

Mr.  Klie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  function  has  your*  organization? 

Mr.  Klie.  That  is  our  entire  function — one  of  labor  problems  and 
abor  agreements,  and  the  enforcing  of  labor  agreements,  and  en- 
lea  voring  to  secure  sufficient  help  for  work  when  it  is  particularly 
'ushed.    The  problem  is  entirely  one  of  labor. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  own  personal  business  ? 

Mr.  Klie.  Heating  and  plumbing  contracting  business. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  serious  labor  difficulties  this 
ear? 

Mr.  Klie.  We  have  in  our  particular  business;  yes,  sir — in  the 
plumbing  and  heating  business ;  we  have  had  quite  a  strike. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  on  now? 

Mr.  Klie.  No.    It  lasted  13  weeks,  the  plumbing  proposition. 

The  Chairman^  There  are  no  labor  difficulties  now  in  your  line? 

Mr.  KuE.  No ;  not  in  our  line. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  your  contracts  by  the  year? 

Mr.  KiiE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  live  up  to  them,  generally  ? 

Air.  Klie,  They  do,  as  a  rule;  yes,  sir.  Our  organization  is  com- 
aratively  young  and  our  plumbers'  strike  was  largely  one,  in  a  way, 
f  misunderstanding ;  that  is,  our  plumbers'  union  nad  never  con- 
(lered  this  a  part  of  this  general  agreement  with  the  building  trades 
)uncil  as  one  association  which  should  bind  all  the  building  trades, 
here  was  some  misunderstanding  in  their  own  ranks  with  the  build- 
[g  trades  council.  They  took  a  stand  which  we  considered  a  false 
le  and  which  was  proven  to  be  a  false  one,  of  not  being  bound  by 
lis  general  agreement,  which  calls  for  no  strikes.  As  a  result  of 
at  "we  had  this  long  strike.  But  the  other  building  trades  realized 
at  it  was  a  violation  of  this  general  agreement,  and  consequently 
B  liad  the  support  of  the  other  building  trades,  at  least  passive  sup- 
►rt,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  there  employed  in  the  build- 
gr  trades  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  ? 

Mr.  Klie.  I  should  say  something  like  20,000  all  told ;  somewhere 
ar  those  figures. 

Xlie  Chairman.  Have  you  observed  a  slackening  of  building? 
Mr.  Klie.  Oh,  yes. 

riie  Chairman.  Have  you  thought  of  anything  that  might  help 
revive  it? 
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Mr.  KuE.  Well,  I  think  the  unsatisfied  demand  for  buildings  wiil. 
in  a  comparatively  short  time,  revive  it.  I  think  that  is  bound  i< 
happen.  The  supply  has  not  been  taken  care  of,  and  it  would  ^^a. 
that  would  get  it  to  going  very  shortly. 

The  Chatbman.  Of  course,  the  slackening  up  is  the  result  of  hiL'. 
nosts  < 

Mr.  Klie.  Yes;  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  these  higher 
costs  are  ^oin^  to  endure  or  whether  they  will  drop — our  costs  in  iL*^ 
building  tracles.  I  have  here  with  me  a  copy  of  our  agreement, 
which  1  will  be  very  glad  to  leave  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  read  it  and  inn>r 
porate  it  in  the  record.     Does  that  include  the  rates  of  pay  ? 

Mr.  RiESTER.  No.    I  also  have  a  copy  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  be  glad  to  have  that. 

Mr.  RiESTER.  This  is  a  rate  of  wage  that  went  into  effect — mt»st  •' 
them  did — the  1st  of  May  this  year,  a  few  the  1st  of  April,  and  o'* 
the  1st  of  June,  and  we  issued  this  order  from  the  employers'  as-^- 
ciation  to  our  membership,  prohibiting  the  payment  of  wages  in  i 
yance  of  this.     We  began  paying  this  thisJast  spring,  upon  the  forn; 
ing  of  the  new  agreements^  because  our  experience  the  year  befor 
had  been  rather  bad.    In  May  of  1919,  when  we  made  our  new  avj^ 
ments,  there  was  a  temporary  cessation  of  building:  after  tlie  oHiv 
stice  everyone  felt  that,  and  when  these  new  wages  were  made  at  th  t 
time,  the  scales  previous  to  these,  the  thing  was  to  endeavor  to  ijii 
work.     Things  were  rather  slack. 

Well,  very,  very  smldenly  it  opened  up,  and  before  loner  there  w:h 
a  great  l>uil(ling  boom  here,  an  unusual  amount  of  acti\nty,  and  vr. 
found  almost  overnight  that  instead  of  looking  for  work  we  hail 
great  shortage  in  our  labor  situation.     We,  of  course,  could  do  noti 
ing  with  anyone  other  than  members  of  our  association  in  the  wa^ 
of  telling  them  what  they  should  pay  and  not  to  go  beyond  scales,  ar 
tlie  great  demand  for  these  men  resulted  in  bidding  beyond  e^tal 
lished  scales.     We  did  everything  possible;  we  brou^t  in  more  mti 
in  the  various  trades,  in  some  case>s  with  the  cooperation  of  tlie  buil 
ing-trades  unions,  from  other  cities,  where  this  building  boom  had  n^J 
taken  hold  so  rapidly.     We  spent  a  lot  of  money  bringing  these  me: 
into  the  city,  paying  their  transportation  here  and  a  day's  travelir.L' 
time,  making  those  inducements  to  get  them  here. 

Before  long  other  cities  began  to  feel  this  same  activity,  and  ^^• 
were  unable  to  get  them  in  in  quite  the  numbers  we  needed.    *' 
course  that  began  to  establish  rather  high  wage  scales,  in  excess  • 
our  1919  agreements,  so  that  when  we  established  our  new  a<rn» 
ments  in  1920  they  seemed  out  of  line  with  our  1919  scales. 

The  dilBcultv  was  that  in  this  bidding  for  men  the  real  \\i\l- 
)){ii(l  had  considerably  excee(lod  the  1919  wage  scales  before  our  1**- 
agreements  were  made,  so  tlie  increases  were  not  so  large  in  !•'- 
over  what  was  actually  paid  as  they  seemed  to  be.     That  is  \\!iy 
1920  we  issued  an  order  to  our  membership.     We  increased  our  nv ' 
l)ershij)  considerably,  and  we  appealed  to  architects  and  builder^ ' 
to  start  this  bidding  again,  so  that  we  could  maintain,  if  po>-: 
a  maximum  scale  this  year.     The  results  so  far  have  been  quite  ir " 
in  that  way,  and  we  have  had  practically  none  of  that  hiddinL' ' 
deal  with  this  year. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  pay  now  for  bricklayers  and  masons? 

Mr.  KuE.  $1.25. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $10  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Klie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  plasterers? 

Mr.  Klie.  Tlie  plasterers  also  get  a  dollar  and  a  quarter. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  pay  of  the  bricklayer  s  laborer? 

Mr.  Klie.  Eighty-seven  and  a  half. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  plasterer's  helper? 

Mr.  Klie.  Well,  those  men — the  men  who  attend  these  plasterers 
and  brick  masons — are  always  paid  a  little  bit  more  than  that,  al- 
though in  our  scale  that  we  have  here  all  builders'  laborers  are  87^, 
but  by  custom  they  generally  get  5  cents  an  hour  more  when  they  are 
assisting  plasterers  or  brick  masons. 

The  Chairman.  Plumbers  receive  how  much? 

Mr.  Klie.  $1.37^. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  how  much  a  dav? 

Mr.  Klie.  $11  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  And  carpenters? 

Mr.  Klie.  $1.25. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $10  a  day. 

Mr.  Klie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  slackening  up  of  building,  has  that  brought 
bout  a  situation  on  the  part  of  labor  whereby  they  will  take  less  pay  ? 

Mr.  Klte.  No;  no,  it  has  not. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  suggestion  been  made  by  them  that  they 
ake  less  pay,  so  as  to  have  more  business  for  the  winter  ? 

Mr.  Klie.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  ratlier  think  that  will  go  through  until 
le  1st  of  next  May? 

Mr.  Klie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  vearlv  agreement? 

Mr.  Klie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  the  trades  in 
le  city  now  ?    Are  they  all  pretty  busy  ? 

Mr.  Klik.  Well,  there  is  considerable  slackening  in  quite  a  few  of 
le  trades.  Of  course,  my  judgment  may  be  a  little  bit  prejudiced 
1  this  way :  after  13  weeks  in  a  tieup  in*  the  particular  business  in 
hifh  1  am  engaged  we  are  naturally  still  busy  catching  up  with  that 
d  work.  The  strike  ended  August  25,  and  we  are  just  about  catch- 
^  up  with  ourselves;  but  T  understand  from  other  builders  that 

most  other  trades  Avhere  thev  didn't  have  that  to  contend  with 
at  tliey  are  well  caught  up  and  there  is  a  good  supply  of  labor  in 
[)st  of  the  trades. 

The  Chairman.  In  New  York  the  labor  is  fairlv  busy  vet.  Of 
urse  we  have  a  good  n.any  big  structures  going  up — office  build- 
irs.  factories,  aiul  warehouses — but  there  has  not  been  a  slackening 

t :  that  ii^,  there  are  no  building  permits  yet,  but 

Mr.    Kije.  That's  about  the  situation  here.     We  can  build  them 

tu\  the  estimating  end  of  our  business. 

The    C^HAiRMAN.  What  suggestions  have   you  to   make  that   will 

mulate  business? 

Mr.  Klie.  Well,  T  don't  know  just  what  would  stimulate  it,  but  I 

nk  something  should  be  done  to  prevent  repetition  of  this  bidding 
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for  labor,  which  makes  things  go  out  of  proportion,  and  which  il 
turn  reduces  efficiency  a  great  deal,  I  mean  the  conditions  we  ha-i 
here.  For  instance,  in  the  latter  part  of  1919  and  early  part  of  llri* . 
if  there  were  two  jobs  for  every  man,  or  almost  that,  it  is  natum 
that  many  men  would  not  produce  the  maximum,  because  if  the 
employer  didn't  like  what  they  were  doing,  there  was  another  jol> 
waiting  for  them  for  at  least  as  much  money. 

I  believe  if  every  contractor  in  every  line  of  business  keeps  up 
the  number  of  apprentices  that  his  agreement  calls  for,  to  the 
maximum,  it  will  be  verj'^  important,  not  only  here  but  throughout  the 
country ;  and  if  there  are  any  trades  where  Ihe  maximum  has  provei. 
to  be  insufficient,  then  make  changes  in  the  agreements  that  increase 
that  maximum  so  that  there  will  be  more  mechanics  in  the  buildic^ 
trades  producing  throughout  the  countrjr.  I  think  that  is  really  a 
fundamental  thing  that  will  help  the  situation  a  great  deal,  anc 
indirectly  that  will  help  to  stimulate  building. 

In  the  housing  situation  I  met  with  some  committees  when  we  were 
planning  to  build  5,000  homes  some  time  ago.  That  was  a  time  when 
the  clamor  for  men  was  really  at  its  height,  and  I  couldn't  see  hou 
it  was  possible  or  practical  to  carry  that  program  out,  because  there 
were  not  enough  men  to  carry  on  the  work  already  contracted  for. 
although  we  were,  as  an  employers'  association,  getting  results  in 
bringing  men  in;  but  it  was  simply  taking  them  from  other  cities 
who  would  in  turn  suffer.  So  I  think  fundamentally  the  number  of 
mechanics  should  be  increased,  if  possible ;  and  that  can  be  done.  I 
believe  there  may  be  some  restrictions  in  some  of  the  trades,  that 
keep  the  apprentices  down  pretty  close,  but  I  believe  in  some  caae> 
that  contractors  are  also  a  little  bit  neglectful  in  not  seeing  that  thev 
have  their  full  quota  as  allowed. 

Another  reason  for  that  condition,  I  believe,  was  that  during  thr 
past  years  any  boy  could  go  out  in  the  factory,  during  the  war  time 
and  immediately  after,  ana  earn  big  money — a  very  young  bov:  an«j 
it  took  a  pretty  good  boy  to  look  far  enough  ahead  to  say,  ^  I  an. 
going  to  work  for  very  low  pay  and  consider  I  am  continuing  school, 
because  eventually  I  will  learn  a  trade  that  will  give  me  good  money.'' 
He  would  be  attracted  by  this  immediate  big  pay,  and  it  made  it 
very  difficult  to  get  the  full  quota  of  apprentices  in  the  various 
trades.  In  some  of  the  trjides  now  they  are  increasing  the  pav  o: 
these  apprentices  so  as  make  it  more  attractive  and  more  possible  U' 
get  these  men. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Klie,  do  you  know  of  any  combination  of 
labor  men  here  in  Cleveland  that  nave  held  up  contraction  work  for 
their  own  material  purposes? 

Mr.  Kme.  No,  sir.    I  nave  known  of  none  such. 

The  Chaibman.  No  labor  leader  is  engaged  in  that  kind  of  prac- 
tice here? 

Mr.  Klie.  No,  sir ;  I  know  of  none  here.  We  had  some  notoriet^i 
here  before  our  agreement  was  formed. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  combination  of  employin<r 
interests  that  fix  prices  in  any  of  our  trades? 

Mr.  Kleb.  No,  sir;  I  don't. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  in  the  plumbing  business? 

Mr.  Klie.  Plumbing  and  heating. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  association? 
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Mr.  KuB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  have  an  arrangement  between  your- 
selves as  to  what  you  should  charge  for  certain  goods? 
Mr.  ExiE.  Absolutely  not. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  agreement  in  the  employers'  associa- 
tion between  the  members  just  how  much  this  house  shall  be  plumbed 
for  or  that  house  plumbea  for? 
Mr.  KuE.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  plumb- 
ing-supply  men  by  which  there  is  a  certain  standard  price  for  every 
stock  article  you  buy  no  matter  whom  you  buy  it  from  ? 
Mr.  KuE.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  bid  around  on  different  items  and  get 
different  prices  from  different  men? 
Mr.  Kleb.  Yes;  to  a  certain  eident  you  can  do  that. 
The  Chairman.  In  some  cases  the  prices  are  the  same? 
Mr.  Klie.  Well,  they  don't  vary  a  great  deal.    They  probably 
naturally  wouldn't  vary  a  great  deal.    Our  business  is  quite  stable, 
and  pipe  and  fittings  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  I  understand  the 
jobbers — I  don't  know  anything  about  the  jobbing  business — ^handle 
that  kind  of  staple  stuff  at  a  pretty  close  margin,  and  I  don't  imagine 
there  would  be  much  opportunity  for  variation  to  any  extent  in  tnat. 
For  instance.  I  understand  sometimes  if  you  buy  a  grade  of  i)ipe  the 
man  merely  handles  the  account  as  low  as  a  5  per  cent  margin.     Of 
course,  I  am  in  the  contracting  end  of  the  game;  I  am  not  in  the 
jobbing  game  and  know  nothing  definite  about  it  at  all. 

In  regard  to  these  prices,  comparing  it  with  different  cities,  there 

is  one  thing  that  is  quite  often  deceiving,  as  it  would  have  been  here 

in  this  city  during  part  of  last  year,  and  that  is :  Do  or  do  they  not 

adhere  to  wage  scales  agreed  upon?    I  know  there  was  a  time  here, 

during  this  bidding  for  men,  when  some  of  the  wage  scales — our 

printed  wage  scales,  before  we  made  any  definite  effort  not  to  have 

these  wages  exceeded  after  they  were  agreed  upon — that  it  sometimes 

brings  tliese  wages  up  higher  than  the  scales,  and  I  understand  that 

holds  forth  in  some  of  the  other  cities  to  which  Cleveland  might  be 

compared.    So  the  prevailing  wage  that  is  being  paid  is  really  the 

thing  that  should  anord  the  proper  basis  of  comparison  as  to  wa^es. 

Aft.  Miller.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  you  have  been  interfered  with 

at  all  by  lack  of  transportation — irregularities  of  transportation? 

Mr.  Klie.  Oh,  yes;  yes,  sir.  For  instance,  we  had  several  cars  of 
pipe  ordered  as  far  back  as  last  January,  and  we  got  a  couple  of  them 
m  a  few  weeks  ago — the  first  ones. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  has  added  to  the  cost  of  your  work? 
M^r.  Klie.  Oh,  yes ;  because  we  have  to  pick  up  instead  of  buying 
in   carload  lots — pick  it  up  where  we  could  get  it,  and  cart  it,  per- 
haj>s,  or  do  anything  that  would  be  necessary. 

AXr.  Miller.  With  free  and  full  and  ample  transportation,  as  good 
IS  you  ever  knew  it  to  be,  you  could  figure  on  a  job  cheaper  than  you 
2SLrk  now? 

IVTr.  Klie.  No  question  about  it. 
Ikf  r.  Miller.  Perhaps  10  per  cent  ? 
3C r.  Klie.  I  should  think  so. 
M^T.  Miller.  Twenty  per  cent  ? 
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Mr.  Klie.  I  don't  know  as  it  would  go  that  far.  but  it  is  quite  & 
factor.  There  is  lust  one  other  thing  that  would  help  in  prevoitiLr 
the  shortage  of  labor,  and  that  is  an  effort  to  have  any  public  work~ 
city  work,  street  work,  public  buildings,  or  anything  of  that  kind— 
done  as  nearly  as  possible  during  the  time  when  labor  is  more  neariy 
available. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is,  for  the  cities  and  the  Government  to  do  their 
work  in  times  of  depression? 

Mr.  Klie.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Next  we  will  hear  Mr.  Gravlak. 

STATEMEHT  07  MB.  70S£FH  M.  GAVLAK,  FBXSEDSHT,  BUILDIIG 

TBADES  COUJICiL,  CLEYELAHD,  OHIO. 


The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gavlak,  you  are  president  of  the  Building 
Trades  Coimcil  of  the  city  of  Cleveland  ? 

Mr.  Gavlak.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gavlak,  what  is  your  own  trade  ? 

Mr.  Gavx>ak.  Slate  and  tile  roofer. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  president  of  this  organization  for 
how  long? 

Mr.  Gavlak.  About  four  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  live  in  Cleveland  and  have  been  here  for  a 
number  of  years? 

Mr.  Gavlak.  l^ractically  all  my  life. 

The  Chairman..  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  that  wouKi 
aid  or  might  help  us  in  reviving  the  general  business? 

Mr.  Gavlak.  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  There  has  been  many  sug- 
gestions made.  The  only  suggestion  I  have  to  offer  is  this:  That 
]ust  as  soon  as  the  price  of  material  will  become  stationary  and  th< 
fluctuate  as  it  has  m  the  past  year  or  two  it  will  encourage  mow 
building.  The  prospective  home  builder  in  the  last  year  or  two  va5 
confronted  by  this  situation :  That  he  was  not  assured  when  he  com- 
pleted his  building  that  the  prices  would  not  drop. 

A  contractor  going  to  the  supply  companjr  for  building  material 
was  not  assured  that  the  price  tor  that  material  would  be  as  he  con- 
templated for  the  building,  and  the  people  in  this  city  do  not  wish 
to  undertake  building  until  such  time  as  they  are  assured  that  the 
cost  will  be  a  certain  price,  and  that  does  not  prevail  at  the  present 
time  and  has  not  for  the  past  two  years. 

Another  bad  feature  of  the  building  industry  here  is  this:  That 
the  cost-plus  plan  has  crept  into  the  building  industry,  and  peopl* 
are  not  so  ready  and  willing  to  go  ahead  with  the  undertaking  lor 
the  same  reason — ^that  they  don't  know  what  it  will  cost  them  after 
the  building  is  completed. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  become  quite  prevalent,  the  cost  plus' 

Mr.  Gavlak.  It  has  become  more  so  in  the  last  year  than  ever 
before  in  the  city.    The  contractors  do  not  take  contracts  for  built 
ing^because  they  don't  know  what  it  will  cost  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  informed  that  is  quite  common  on  big  jn'* 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Gavlak.  On  residences  as  well. 
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The  Chairman.  I  know  in  the  big  office  buildings  and  warehouse 
work  in  New  York,  in  the  main  that  has  been  the  system  in  the  past 
six  months,  because  the  man  who  built  was  uncertain  as  to  the  cost 
and  did  not  want  to  take  the  risk. 
Mr.  Gavlak.  Naturally. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  and  I  agree  that  that  tends  to  high  cost, 
and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  that  is  a  deterrent  to  effi- 
ciency in  labor. 
Mr.  Gavlak.  More  so  than  anything  else. 

The  Chairman.  It  tends  to  discourage  the  builder  to  manage  his 
work  and  get  the  best  out  of  his  men,  and  that  follows  down  to  the 
men.    I  quite  agree  with  you  that  that  is  a  very  bad  system. 

Mr.  Gavlak.  If  that  was  prevented  building  operations  in  this  city 
would  go  on  as  fast  as  they  have  done  before.  * 

The  Chairman.  On  our  own  cost-plus  system  during  the  war — I 
don't  know  whether  it  could  have  been  avoided — but  I  criticized 
severely  doing  that  sort  of  work,  as  I  believed  that  system  tended 
materially  to  extravagance  and  waste  and  cost  entirely  out  of  propor- 
tion.   I  am  glad  that  you,  as  a  laboring  man,  condenm  it  also. 

Mr.  Gavlak.  We  surely  do,  because  it  is,  we  find,  a  detriment  to 
organized  labor. 

The  Chairman.  It  breaks  down  the  whole  morale  of  business,  and 
of  labor,  too.  Have  you  thought  out  anything  that  the  Government 
can  do  in  the  way  of  helping  to  stimulate  the  Duilding  industry? 

Mr.  Gavlak.  Well,  I  am  sure  I  can't  say.  Senator.  We  have  had 
here  in  the  city  for  the  past  15  or  18  years  a  steady  growth,  and  of 
3ourse  if  it  wasn't  for  the  order  of  the  United  States  Government  dur- 
ing the  war  to  stop  building  we  would  be  going  as  we  have  in  the 
past.  Of  course,  that  order  was  obeyed  and  we  have  got  away  from 
:he  habit,  and  the  people  do  not  wish  to  pay  the  prices  that  are  being 
isked  for  building.  As  you  have  been  told  by  the  various  men  here, 
;hese  prices  have  doubled  and  in  some  cases  tripled,  and  the  wages 
lave  increased. 

1  he  Chairman.  The  wages  have  doubled  ? 

Mr.  Gavlak.  No  ;  they  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not  doubled? 

Mr.  Gavlak.  No,  sir.  We  think  in  the  past  three  years  the  build- 
n*r  industry  has  not  increased  any  more  than  60  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Your  work  is  sheet  metal? 

Mr.  Gavlak.  Slate  and  tile  roofer. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  pay  ? 

Mr.  Gavlak.  A  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  hour. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $10  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Gavlak.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  pay,  say,  in  1916  ? 

Mr.  Gavlak.  I  think  we  were  getting  90  cents  an  hour. 

The  Chairman.  $7.20.    You  were  getting  as  much  as  that  ? 

^Ir.  Gavlak.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that  you  can't  expect  labor  to  reduce  its 
agre  unless  the  general  cost  of  living  goes  down;  that  is  what  the 
'orkingman  says,  and  it  is  pretty  hard  to  argue  against  that. 

>Ir.  Gavlak.  A  man  must  live. 
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The  Chairman.  At  the  same  time,  I  don't  see  much  hope  for  lower 
costs  unless  we  do  something  to  increase  the  output  of  labor,  and  that 
can  be  done  in  many  ways;  perhaps  by  the  introduction  of  newer 
methods  of  manufacture ;  perhaps  by  changing  our  building  laws  in 
some  way  so  as  to  increase  the  output  somewhat  of  labor.  It  is  a  big 
problem  that  we  must  all  give  our  best  thought  to  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Nation.    I  know  you  agree  to  that,  and  we  all  do. 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  you  have  any  way  of  getting  hold  of  apprentices  ? 
First,  do  you  believe  that  the  building  trades  offer  opportunities  for 
a  young  man  ? 

Mr.  Gavlak.  Well,  to  get  my  opinion  on  it,  I  would  say  that  in 
some  of  the  building  industries  I  wouldn't  advise  it.  Of  course,  that 
is  my  own  opinion.    But  we  do  not  prohibit  apprentices. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  what  line  do  you  think  there  is  the  least  promise 
for  apprentices  ? 

Mr.  Gavlak.  Well,  for  instance,  in  my  line. 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  you  think  a  carpenters  job  promises  better? 

Mr.  Gavlak.  More  steady  work. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  a  bricklayer  has  more  steady  work  ? 

Mr.  Gavlak.  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  is  the  percentage  of  idleness  in  j'our  line 
through  bad  weather  ? 

Mr.  Gavlak.  We  lose  practically  four  months  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  "employed  about  two-thirds  of  the 
time. 

lyir.  Gavlak.  Just  about. 

The  Chairman.  Will  it  average  that  much  ? 

Mr.  Gavlak.  I  think  it  will  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  have  had  idleness  during  the  past  year  due  to 
lack  of  delivery  of  materials  through  freight  congestion? 

Mr.  Gavlak.  Well,  it  has  not  been  noticed  so  much  because  of  our 
employers  being  stocked  up  with  materials — that  is,  slate. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  chief  cause,  then,  for  the  unattractiveness  of 
the  work  for  young  men  is  not  the  daily  wage,  or  the  character  of 
work,  but  the  irregularity  of  employment? 

Mr.  Gavlak.  Yes;  hazards  and  other  things. 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  you  think  bricklaying  is  the  most  attractive  ? 

Mr.  Gavlak.  No;  I  wouldn't  say  so.  I  would  choose  to  be  an 
♦  electrical  worker. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  inside  and  steady  work? 

Mr.  Gavlak.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Plumbing  is  fairly  so  ? 

Mr.  Gavlak.  That  is  steady,  but  it  is  outside  some. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  thinking  of  the  regular,  steady  em- 
ployment? 

Mr.  Gavlak.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Miller.  Kegular,  steady  employment  is  the  issue  of  the  trade  ? 

Mr.  Gavlak.  Surely. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  else  to  suggest? 

Mr.  Ga\xak.  Not  that  I  know  of.  Senator,  I  am  sure. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  would  be  glad  to  have  you  com- 
municate with  us  if  anything  further  occurs  to  you  or  your  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Gavi^ak.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  so,  I  am  sure. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FKANK  H.  BAEK,  TKAFFIC  GOKMISSIONEB, 
CHAMBEB  OF  COHHEECE,  CLEVELANI),  OHIO. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Baer,  the  committee  is  very  sorry  to  have 
kept  you  waiting. 

Mr.  Baer.  I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Baer,  you  are  the  traflSc  commissioner  of  the 
chamber  of  oommeroel 

Mr.  Baeh.  Ye& 

The  Chairma^-.  What  is  your  own  individual  business  ? 

Mr.  Baer.  That  is  my  sole  business.  I  might  say,  incidentally,  that 
I  am  temporarily  the  chairman  of  the  special  terminal  committee 
appointed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  That  takes  part 
of  my  time  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  a  very  important  work  you  are 
doing,  and  one  that  is  nation-wide  in  its  aspect.  Our  committee  has 
given  some  study  to  traffic  conditions  in  the  East.  There  has  been 
correspondence  with  men  all  over  the  country  concerning  traffic 
and  its  effect  upon  delivery  of  building  materials  during  the  past 
jear.  Of  course,  you  know  the  result  of  the  priority  orders  made 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  taking  from  building  and 
other  business  a  great  deal  of  opportunities  for  delivery,  which 
were  accorded  to  coal,  and  necessarily  so,  I  believe.  Are  traffic  con- 
ditions better  now  in  this  part  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Baer.  Traffic  conditions  at  Cleveland  are  better  than  normal. 
If  you  care  to  have  some  figures  that  will  show  that,  I  will  be  very 
glad  to  furnish  them.  For  example,  the  average  movement  at  this 
time  of  the  year  in  and  out  of  this  terminal  is  10,310  cars — that  is, 
on  this  dav  that  I  have  taken,  October  23,  the  actual  movement 
was  11,766.  June  1  was  the  height  of  the  congestion,  caused  largely 
by  the  switchmen's  strike. 

The  movement  then  was  9,355  cars,  whereas  an  average  movement 
for  that  day  would  have  been  10,555.  I  think  those  figures  give  a 
very  good  indication  of  the  improvement  that  has  occurred  since 
then.  There  are  no  cars  held  out  of  the  terminal  to-day,  whereas 
June  1  there  were  713  that  could  not  be  brought  in  at  all.  On  that 
day  there  were  held  out  for  delivery  on  team  tracks  425  cars  that 
were  actually  in  the  terminal  but  could  not  be  placed.  On  October 
23  there  were  only  35.  That  is  only  one  example  of  many  improve- 
ments that  are  noticeable  here. 

Mr.  MiuuBR.  Have  you  had  coal  cars  held  up  here  for  speculation? 

Mr.  Baer.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  have 
been  very  rigid  orders  against  cars  held  for  reconsignment,  and 
penalties  that  were  in  these  service  orders  that  would  prevent  that. 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  you  know  whether  car-service  order  No.  20  is  still 
in  effect? 

Mr.  Baer.  I  understand  it  is  modified  so  as  to  allow  42  inches  on 
all  hopper-bottom  and  flat-bottom  cars,  whereas  the  recent  limits 
have  been  38  inches.  That  would  release  ordinarily  25,000  more  cars 
for  general  purposes. 

Mr.  MnxER.  However,  with  the  old  or  present  rule  that  a  man 
can  buy  a  car  of  coal,  move  it  to  a  port,  and  keep  it  there  as  long  as 
he  likes,  as  long  as  he  pays  the  public  charge  of  $2  a  day  and  have 
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five  days  furnished,  that  costs  him  about  a  dollar  a  ton  to  hold  coal 
in  port.    Can  he  do  that  in  this  port? 

Mr.  Baer.  Under  the  operations  he  could,  but  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice in  the  consignment  of  coal  in  this  lake  pool  he  could  not.  In 
other  words,  the  coal  is  dumped  as  fast  as  bottoms  are  available. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  old  way? 

Mr.  Baer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  many  davs  is  it  held  here? 

Mr.  Baer.  Are  you  speaking  of  Cleveland  itself  or  all  of  ihe 
Lake  Erie  ports?  Because  Cleveland  is  only  one  port  of  many,  and 
d(3es  not  deliver  as  much  coal  to  the  lake  as  some  of  the  other 
ports. 

Mr.  Miller.  Speaking  of  the  Cleveland  port,  to  be  specific. 

Mr.  Baer.  I  don't  know  of  any  coal  that  has  been  held  here  over 
four  days.  It  seems  to  me  there  was  some  delay  along  the  end  of 
August,  due  to  lack  of  ships,  but  on  that  point  I  think  Mr.  Griggs, 
the  agent  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  handling  this 
lake  pool,  can  give  more  component  testimony. 

Mr.  Miller.  Have  you  had  complaints  from  the  building  industry 
as  to  the  lack  of  cars  during  the  summer? 

Mr.  Baer.  Many  of  them. 

Mr.  Miller.  Did  you  do  anything  to  relieve  that  ? 

Mr.  Baer.  There  was  no  relief.  In  the  first  place,  before  the  gen- 
eral service  order  which  you  had  in  mind,  was  issued,  there  were 
orders  issued  Mav  25  which  definitely  allocated  30,000  box  cars  to 
the  West. 

Mr.  Miller.  To  the  East. 

Mr.  Baer.  No  ;  box  cars  to  the  West — to  Greenwood.  People  wen? 
not  confined  to  open-top  equipment.  Then  later,  and  eflfective  June 
1,  service  order  No.  7  became  effective,  which  gave  priority  for  :i:! 
open-top  cars,  and  there  has  been  a  steady  movement  of  box  car? 
<nit  of  this  terminal  empty  in  order  to  comply  with  these  onir^- 
of  the  commission;  and  there  has  been  this  pi'eference  in  priorit} 
given  to  the  coal  trade,  which  means  practically  after  they  filM 
their  lake  obligations  there  wasn't  anything  left. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  have  in  mind,  as  a  representative  of  the  Chai- 
ber  of  Commerce  of  Cleveland,  which,  among  its  other  consideratioL- 
has  the  housing  problem  and  building  problem  probably  at  hea-: 
that  the  effect  of  irregular  delivery  of  building  materials  tend?  i 
make  a  spot  market  in  building  materials,  as  it  would  in  coal,  a:  - 
tends  to  interrupt  the  continuity  of  processes  of  building,  ana  u 
make  prudent  contractors  estimate  high,  or  refuse  to  estimate  at  i 
and  work  on  a  cost-plus  basis,  I  presume  ? 

Mr.  Baer.  I  realize  that  fully,  and  even  specifically  through  i: 
embargoes  which  we  were  compelled  to  place  here,  and  which  wfj^ 
only  canceled  in  the  last  30  days.    The  placing  of  an  embargo  on  t'n 
intercity  movement  of  materials  in  carloads  forced  us  to  haul  i»^ 
the  streets.    That  had  its  effect  on  the  cost  of  materials. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  contended  by  some  that  with  a  free  delivery 
building  materials  and  a  free  delivery  of  coal  at  normal  prices,  tl 
natural  cost  of  construction  would  come  down  a  great  deal  with«-i 
reducing  the  cost  of  labor  or  other  things  unnaturally,  and  that  t: : 
present  condition  of  subnormal  building  during  the  past  six  mont 
is  due  largely  to  these  priority  orders  and  the  monopoly  of  tran^i 
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tation  by  the  coal  industry;  and  being  a  Lake  port  through  which 
this  coal  for  the  Northwest  must  clear,  it  would  seem  that  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  should  give  thought  in  advance  and  prearrange  the 
transportation  of  building  materials  in  order  to  get  building  done  at 
normal  prices. 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  use  in  saying  that  the  price  of  building 
is  too  high  without  going  into  the  cause  of  the  high  prices,  and  if  the 
cause  is  monopoly  of  transportation,  and  if  vou  have  to  do  with  the 
transportation  matter  in  the  interest  of  tne  public,  through  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  it  might  well  be  a  matter  to  which  you  should 
give  serious  consideration  next  year. 

Mr.  Baer.  We  have.  We  gave  it  serious  consideration  this  year. 
We  got  an  economic  movement  to  these  box  cars  by  giving  them  loads 
in  the  direction  in  which  they  were  ordered.  The  same  practice  was 
true  in  the  open-type  cars,  although  it  wasn't  our  prime  interest — 
the  building  materials.  W^  have  a  very  much  more  Lpressive  prob- 
lem  before  us,  and  that  was  getting  coal  to  the  domestic  consumer,  to 
ward  off  any  prospect  of  a  coal  famine  this  winter.  And  the  service 
order  No.  10,  which  gave  that  priority  to  the  Lake,  wasn't  five  days 
old  before  we  lodged  our  protest  in  Washington,  loUowed  there  by 
oral  protest.  The  transportation  department  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  has  been  very  active  in  ttiat  line,  to  get  these  orders 
modified. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  order  did  not  work,  did  it?  Do  you  know  why 
it  did  not  work? 

Mr.  Baer.  I  think  it  was  unjustified  to  begin  with,  and  I  think 
that  is  one  very  good  cause.  One  witness  this  morning  testified  that 
for  manv  years  there  is,  always  a  threatened  emergency  in  the  North- 
west, 'the  same  thing  is  true  of  an  emergency  in  the  West,  as  far  as 
grain  loading  is  concerned.  But  those  emergencies  have  always  V)een 
met  before  without  any  such  drastic  orders  as  given  in  these  cases. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  prices  are  you  paying  for  anthracite  for  do- 
mestic use  delivered  to-day? 

Mr.  Baer.  I  couldn't  speak  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  but  I 
think  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  delivered  is  perhaps  around  $19  or 
$20. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  price  was  it  at  this  time  last  vear? 

Mr.  Baer.  That  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Miller.  Or  two  or  three  years  ago? 

Mr.  Baer!  Two  or  three  years  ago  it  was  probably  %S. 

Mr.  Miller.  Can  you  account  for  the  difference  between  $8  two 
or  three  years  ago  and  $19  to-day? 

>Ir.  Baer.  No  ;  but  these  priority  orders  have  not  directly  affected 
the  movement  of  anthracite  coal. 

Mr.  Miller.  Don't  you  think  the  priority  orders  and  the  con^jes- 
tion  of  cars  at  the  port  by  bituminous  have  crowded  out  anthracite? 

Mr.  Baer.  Yes ;  I  think  it  has  had  its  effect  on  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  else  could  have  been  the  cause  of  a  rise  from 
$8  to  $19  in  anthracite  coal? 

Mr.  Baer.  Why,  I  couldn't  answer  you  fully  on  that.  Of  course, 
the  increase  in  the  freight  rate  itself  has  had  something  to  do  with 
it  :  the  same  thing  is  true  with  the  bituminous  coal,  and  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  building  materials  cost.    I  had  intended  to  intro- 
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duce  some  testimony  on  that  subject,  something  specific  as  far  as  the 
building  materials  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Miller.  If  you  will,  please. 

Mr.  Baer.  Before  August  26  of  this  year  the  rate  on  bituminous 
coal  from  Pittsburgh  was  $1.45  a  ton ;  it  is  now  $2.05^  per  ton.  The 
rate  on  cement  from  Sandusky  before  August  26  was  7  cents  per 
hundred ;  it  is  now  10.  From  Lehigh,  Pa.,  the  old  rate  was  18 ;  the 
present  rate  is  25  cents ;  from  New  Castle,  8^  and  12,  respectively. 

On  lumber — I  take  the  principal  sources  of  production — Seattle, 
Wash.,  the  old  rate  was  71^  a  hundred,  the  new  rate  96J ;  Jackson, 
Miss.,  the  old  rate  was  37,  the  new  rate  49^.  On  brick,  which  largely 
is  manufactured  here  in  Cleveland,  the  movement  on  switching 
rates,  the  old  rate  for  single-line  haul — that  is,  a  movement  made 
over  the  line  of  one  railroad — was  30  cents,  and  is  now  42;  a  two-line 
haul  was  40,  and  is  now  56.  And  those  rates  previously,  as  you 
know,  were  increased  very  considerably  since  1914. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  increase  in  rates  taking 
place  on  the  26th  dav  of  August,  over  and  above  the  rat«  which  was 
made  in  June,  1918  f 

Mr.  Baer.   Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  At  which  time  the  rate  on  those  materials  had  been  in- 
creased about  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  Baer.  Twenty-five. 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  the  ordinary  commodity  had  increased  about  25. 

Mr.  Baer.  And  before  that  variously  15  per  cent  and  5  per  cent 
since  1914. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  noted  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  that  the  Bureau 
of  Economics  at  Washington  had  figured  it  out  how  much  it  had 
cost  to  move  a  carpet  sweeper  from  one  place  to  another,  and,  to 
make  it  complete,  how  much  it  cost  to  move  a  vacuum  cleaner,  and 
also  how  much  the  increased  freight  rate  affected  the  moving  of  a 
felt  hat  and  a  dozen  of  lemons,  and  hundreds  of  those  commodities ; 
they  covered  the  movement  of  coal  from  Eock  Springs,  Utah,  to  a 
place  in  Wyoming,  and  the  matter  of  cement  from  Fresno,  Calif,  I 
think,  to  San  Francisco ;  and  we  have  asked  them  if  they  wouldn't 
be  kind  enough  to  give  us  the  figures  of  the  effect  of  the  increased 
freight  rate  of  June,  1918,  and  August,  1920,  on  cement  per  barrel 
from  its  principal  sources  and  lumber  from  its  principal  sources  in 
order  to  see  what  material  effect  the  increase  in  freight  rates  have 
had  on  basic  building  materials  since  before  the  war,  and  if  any  of 
those  figures  are  put  into  the  report  it  might  be  worth  your  noting. 
"   Mr.  Baer.  Yes ;  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  would  simplify  the  figures  you  have  given. 

Mr.  Baer.  Of  course,  on  these  basic  comniodities  the  effect  is  very 
marked,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that;  they  are  quite  an  element  in 
the  cost. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  some  that  where  gen- 
eral commodities  are  paying  $1.85  against  a  dollar  that  they  paid  for 
transportation  before  the  war,  the  building  materials  and  the  heavier 
things  are  paying  $2.40  now  against  the  dollar  which  they  paid  before 
the  war,  and  those  figures  which  you  give  wouldn't  seem  to  contradict 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Gott. 
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RTATEMENT  OF  MK.  PHILIF  P.  GOTT,  SECBETAST,  THE  BVILDESS' 

EXCHANGE,  AEEON,  OHIO. 

Mr.  GoTT.  I  have  this  entire  report  in  writing,  and,  to  save  time, 
perhaps  it  would  be  advisable  to  leave  this  with  you  instead  of  taking 
ap  your  time  further  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Your  statement  in  writing  is  of  conditions  in 
ikron  ? 

ilr.  GoTT.  Of  conditions  in  Akron,  and  such  recommendations  as 
have  been  found  advisable  from  contractors,  architects,  and  bankers 
that  I  have  called  upon  in  behalf  of  this  meeting. 

The  Chairman,  liet  us  have  the  recommendations,  and  the  rest 
rou  can  file  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  GoTT.  I  have  here  a  recommendation  by  a  committee  of  three 
bankers  of  the  Akron  Clearing  House  Association,  considering  the 

t resent  state  of  the  building  mdustrv  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
anker,  and  having  carefully  studied  the  fundamental  elements  caus- 
bg  the  present  stagnation  of  building  operations,  we  have  concluded 
to  submit  the  following  recommendations : 

1.  We  ad%'ise  the  revision  of  the  tax  laws  on  real  estate  property,  so  that 
to(»rtgages  of  aU  kinds  can  compete  with  nontaxable  bonds  and  preferred 
itiX'ks,  thereby  causing  more  private  capital  to  be  available  for  building  invest- 
tD(>nts,  as  well  as  furnishing  more  encouragement  to  banking  Institutions  in 
tejding  money  on  construction  loans  as  against  other  investments. 

2.  We  also  advise  the  revision  of  the  excess-profit  tax  laws,  thereby  stiniulat- 
b?  production  to  a  degree  that  the  automatic  operation  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  would  moderate  and  stabilize  prices. 

That  is  signed  by  Charles  Herberich,  Ira  E.  Myers,  and  C.  R. 
Musser,  bankers  of  Akron.  The  same  letter  I  also  have  here  from 
three  of  the  architects  covering  the  same  reconmiendations  just  read 
to  you,  together  with  a  further  recommendation  which  I  might  take 
the  time  to  read  to  you. 

We  advise  the. education  and  training  put  to  use  in  more  practical  planning, 
tfniplifled  design,  and  durable,  economical  construction,  making  possible  more 
flesirable  domestic  environment,  better  investments,  and  more  economical 
Bpkeep,  lessening  the  burdens  of  home  owners. 

That  is  signed  by  three  of  the  architects. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  that  recommendation  I  might 
mform  you  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  present  that  we  have  in- 
nted  a  number  of  the  leading  architects  and  construction  engineers 
of  the  country  to  meet  together  to  formulate  recommendations  to 
the  building  fraternity  of  the  country,  modifying  present  building 
reflations,  in  the  end  that  construction  may  be  nad  at  a  less  cost. 
Any  further  recommendations? 

Mr.  Gorrr.  They  were  the  principal  ones.  Of  course  we  cover  in 
the  report  the  subject  of  vocational  training,  increasing  the  appren- 
tice system  through  the  vocational  schools;  the  subject  of  employ- 
ment, and  other  subjects  arising  in  regard  to  this  question. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  very  kind  to  come  to  tne  meeting,  and  I 
appreciate  very  ihuch  your  attention.    Now,  Mr.  Griggs,  you  are  next. 


RATEMENT  OF  HB.  HEBHAN  M.  GBIOOS,  HANAOEB,  GOAL  ANB 
0£E  EXCHAirOE,  AGENT  OF  THE  INTEESTATE  COIKMEBCE  COM- 
MISSION TTNDEB  SEBVICE  OBBEBS  5  ANB  10. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have  heard  you  spoken  of  in  the  East,  Mr.  Griggs, 
As  the  man  in  whom  everyone  has  confidence. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  very  nice  of  them. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  car  service  orders  are  now  all  suspended  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  Service  Order  No.  10  is  suspended.    Service  Or 
ders  5  and  10  related  to  the  Lake  business  and  5  is  still  in  effect,  b':i 
5  only  requires  a  pooling  of  coal  to  the  Lakes — that  is,  it  provide- 
that  all  coal  shipped  to  the  Lakes  for  transshipment  shall  be  consignt . 
to  pools. 

Mr.  Miller.  No.  6  is  the  only  order  in  effect. 

Mr.  Griggs.  As  far  as  the  Lake  coal  business  is  concerned.  Thei 
are  a  number  of  other  orders  with  which  I  am  not  altogether  **.. 
miliar — Order  9;  original  Order  9. 

Mr.  Miller.  Originally  7,  and  then  9. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Well,  the  priority  order  for  public  utilities,  that  - 
not  in  effect. 

Mr.  Millp:r.  How  are  the  public  utilities  being  supplied  here  nov, : 
Are  thej'^  safe? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes;  I  think  they  are.  Since  Service  Order  10  ^ra- 
suspended,  which  was  at  the  close  of  business  on  October  27,  ibe 
loading  or  coal  to  the  Lakes  has  decreased  more  than  half.  Ti.- 
average  for  the  last  three  days  of  last  week  was  1,813  cars,  wheress 
prior  to  October  27  we  were  running  a  little  over  4,000  cars  per  dav. 
and  that  difference,  I  think,  is  practically  aU  going  to  domest :: 
consumers  and  to  the  utilities. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  many^  days'  supply  have  the  public  utilities  her« 
on  hand  now  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  don't  know.    That  is  a  matter  I  haven't  kept 
touch  with,  because  my  job  now  has  been  handling  the  Lake  o( 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  you  know  what  the  public  utilities  are  payiij: 
here? 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  had  their  contra  ' 
fulfilled  or  broken? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Such  contracts  as  the  illuminating  company,  whi:i 
is  the  largest  utility  consumer  in  Cleveland,  is  concemea,  their  con- 
tracts were  from  the  output  of  certain  mines,  and  those  contra 't- 
were carried  out.    Outside  of  that,  I  think  they  had  to  buy  in  :l 
open  market. 

Mr.  Miliar.  JHow  high  did  the  price  go  in  the  open  market  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Generally  speaking,  or  to  the  illuminating  compauj 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  to  the  illuminating  company. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Well,  the  public  utilities  I  don't  think  paid  as  hi 
prices  for  coal  as  some  of  the  industries.  The  Service  Order  ?. 
think,  was  the  first  order  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  utilit:'^ 
providing  them  with  a  supply  of  coal,  on  which  they  were  not  re 
quired  to  pay  so  much  for  in  the  open  market,  in  my  opinion.  B . 
generally  speaking,  the  price  of  some  coal  sold  in  this  market  ran  * 
high  as  nine,  nine  and  a  naif,  and  ten  dollars  a  ton. 

Mr.  Miller.  At  the  maximum  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  should  hope  it  was  the  maximum  in  this  territcr; 
The  territory  I  speak  of  is  m  the  coal-producing  territory  that  sen'^ 
tidewater.  In  tidewater  territory,  of  course,  the  price  has  ^^'' 
higher  than  that. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  Boston  Elevated  bought  60  tons  on  the  26th 
October  for  $12.85  at  the  mines.    The  people  in  New  York  are  p' 
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testing  cancellation  of  this  Order  No.  9,  saying  they  have  only  15 
days'  supply  for  public  utilities  in  New  i  ork  all  told,  and  they 
need  at  least  45  days'  supply  as  a  reserve  to  draw  on  in  the  winter 
months.    Is  there  any  such  condition  as  that  here  in  Cleveland? 

Mr.  Gbigos.  No  ;  I  don't  think  we  have. 

Mr.  Miller.  Was  Car  Service  Order  10  a  successful  order? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes ;  I  think  it  was.  It  didn't  function  a  fuU  hundred 
per  cent,  but  I  think  it  came  as  near  the  basis  of  4,000  cars  per  day 
as  conditions  would  permit. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr. writes  this :  That  they  are  still  25  per  cent 

short  up  there. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  don't  think  they  are  that  much  short. 
•     Mr.  Miller.  They  expected  to  get  4,000  cars  a  day  on  that  thing. 
How  near  did  they  average  during  the  days 

Mr.  Griggs.  In  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  order,  after  there  was 
more  ginger  put  into  it,  we  averaged  about  4,300  cars  a  day  for  18 
days. 

Mr.  Miller.  Why  didn't  it  work  in  the  first  place  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Well,  it  was  a  new  thing,  and  the  putting  out  of  the 
regulations,  and  the  handling  of  it  by  the  railroads,  and  tne  attempts 
of  the  coal  operators,  perhaps,  to  get  exemption  from  being  required 
to  ship  to  the  Lake — ^they  didn't  get  it  into  operation  as  quicWy  as 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  doing  in  the  past. 

>T[r.  Miller.  Has  there  been  ai^y  coal  held  hereabouts  for  specula- 
tive  purposes? 

Mr.  Griggs.  In  the  Lakes?      No,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  hereabouts? 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  speaking  of  what  I  have  knowledge  of,  and  that 
is  the  Lake  coal,  consigned  to  the  Lake  ports  for  transshipment ;  but 
I  haven't  anj  knowledge  of  any  particular  coal  being  held  on  tracks 
for  speculation.    I  doirt  believe  there  was  any  to  speak  of. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Willard  testified  that  a  man  could  buy  a  car  of 
foal,  move  it  to  a  port,  and  keep  it  there  as  long  as  he  wanted  to 
as  long  as  he  paid  tne  public  charge  of  $2  a  day,  with  five  days  free 
of  demurrage  charges.     < 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  couldn't  do  that  about  the  Lake,  because  they 
wouldn't  let  him.  I  would  make  somebody  move  that  coal  before  it 
>et  five  days.  We  don't  permit  anybody  to  hold  coal  that  way  in  the 
T^ake  front. 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  you  remember  the  latter  part  of  July  there  was 
ji  n  order  issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  permitting 
railroads  to  penalize  the  shipper  for  holding  coal  cars? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  then  there  was  an  agitation  against  it,  and  the 
order,  even  though  it  was  permissible  and  not  niiindatorv.  was  re- 
f>ealed.     Do  you  know  why  that  was  repealed  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  mean  on  the  demurrage  charges  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Well,  there  was  so  much  pressure  put  on  the  com- 
mission against  those  excessive  charges,  as  tlie  shippers  looked  at  it, 
that  they  withdrew  the  order  on  midnight  of  the  day  it  was  to  take 
pfTect. 

Mr.  MiLLEK.  The  shippers  were  making  lots  of  i)r(>fit;  wliy  should 
they  object? 
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Mr.  Griggs.  They  don't  always  think  they  are  making  a  profit. 
Thev  will  object  to  a  good  many  things — the  shippers. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  made  a  very 
heavy  penalty  of  $10  a  day  for  holding  cars  for  the  use  of  lumber, 
when  there  was  no  emergency,  and  that  is  still  on.  It  is  a  strange 
thing  that  that  other  order  was  put  on  and  then  repealed  at  a  time 
of  imprecedented  coal  prices. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Well,  I  think  it  was  the  industries  or  the  people  that 
brought  the  pressure  to  bear  on  the  commission. 

Mr.  Miller,  It  was  the  user? 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  user,  the  consumer.  I  don't  think  the  coal  oper- 
ators would  have  any  particular,  interest  in  that.  The  only  benefit 
it  would  give  him  by  such  penalties  would  result  in  an  increase  in  the 
car  supply,  of  greater  eflSciency  which  prompt  release  of  cars  would 
create  in  the  car  supply. 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  you  think  these  priority  orders  have  given  the  coal 
operators  the  opportunity  of  profiteering,  which  would  not  have  oc- 
curred had  the  priority  orders  not  been  issued  ? 

Mr.  GmcGS.  Why,  I  don't  think  so,  unless  you  say  the  more  coal 
produced  the  more  opportunity  they  had.  Other  than  that  I  don]t 
think  there  was  any  special  opportunity  in  priority  orders  to  permit 
profiteering  in  coal. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  has  been  currently  reported  in  the  newspapers  that 
permits  and  other  licenses  under,  the  priority  orders  have  been 
bought  and  sold. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  may  be  true  in  the  tidewater,  but  not  in  respect 
to  lake  coal  at  all. 

Mr.  Miller.  A  witness  testified  a  few  minutes  ago — perhaps  thii 
is  out  of  your  line — that  formerly  domestic  coal  cost  $8  a  ton,  and 
now  it  is  costing  $19.     Can  you  account  for  the  difference?^ 

Mr.  Griggs.  No,  sir;  I  can  not.  I  just  had  a  conversation  with  a 
man  who  told  me  he  paid  $19  for  his  household  coal,  and  I  couldn't 
figure  it  out ;  neither  could  he. 

Mr.  Miller.  Have  you  any  plans  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this 
monopoly  of  cars  by  the  coal  industry  for  another  year,  and  the 
crowding  out  of  general  commerce? 

Mr.  G&iGGs.  No;  I  haven't.  The  only  idea  about  this  regulation, 
if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  that  I  have  is  the  preparation  of  statis- 
tics covering  the  coal  business — the  production  of  mining  district^ 
and  the  distribution  to  the  various  consuming  districts.  In  other 
words,  if  you  want  to  find  out  anything  about  any  fluctuation  of  the 
coal  business,  and  the  usual  source  of  coal  supply  of  a  conrniunity, 
there  are  no  statistics  at  the  present  time  that  are  suflScient  to  give 
you  the  information  you  desire.  I  think  if  jou  are  going  to  knov 
what  the  coal  business  iSj  and  if  you  are  going  to  attempt  to  fonn 
any  corrective  measures  m  respect  to  that,  the  s|;atistics  should  be 
prepared  regularly  and  be  available  to  all  interested  bodies  and 
people  to  know  just  where  this  coal  comes  from,  and  where  it  moves 
to,  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used — by-products,  or  gas,  or 
steam,  or  domestic. 

I  believe  that  the  railroads  should  keep  prepared  such  statistics. 
Now,  the  railroads  do,  in  a  minor  way,  keep  statistcs  of  the  coal 
traffic,  but  my  experience  prior  to  becoming  identified  with  the  coal 
exchange  has  been  on  the  railroads,  and  it  has  been  one  of  my  theories 
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at  you  can't  tell  much  about  the  business  unless  you  have  definite 
d  exact  information  about  it.  The  fluctuation  in  the  sources  of 
pply  will  give  a  good  guide  to  the  changes  in  price  of  coal  at 
Qes,  and  it  will  give  you  a  good  index  into  whether  those  districts 
lich  ordinarily  supply  certain  large  consuming  districts,  and  par- 
ularly  when  the  consumption  fluctuates,  in  those  districts — whether 
it  supply  is  going  to  continue  from  that  district  or  not. 
Mr.  Miller.  In  August  of  this  year  Mr.  Willard  said  he  thought 
►vould  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  railroads  to  get  busy  and  arrange 
•  coal  movements  as  early  as  January,  rather  than  let  the  thing 
ne  as  an  emergency  measure  in  June,  and  we  are  now  getting  along 
December,  and  realizing  the  consequences  of  tying  up  general 
lustry  by  these  priority  orders  during  the  past  year.  A  great  many 
)ple  hope  some  action  is  already  being  taken  by  the  railroads  to 
her  such  statistics  and  plan  such  movements  this  year  for  next 
r. 

Ir.  Griggs.  Well,  I  think  they  are  absolutely  essential  along  the 
uirements  of  the  coal  industry,  for  the  coal  consumers  of  this 
ntry  to  have  such  statistics.  It  makes  a  difference  as  to  how 
:h  transportation  is  required,  whether  you  have  to  haul  that  coal 
miles  from  the  point  of  production  to  the  point  of  consumption, 
whether  you  have  to  haul  that  300  miles.  In  one  case  your  trans- 
lation might  be  fully  ample  to  take  care  of  it,  and  yet  if  you  had 
laul  these  greater  distances  with  that  same  transportation,  you 
dn't  do  it. 

[r.  M11.LER.  I  will  ask  you  one  more  question,  and  that  is  how 
it  the  supply  of  anthracite  ? 

r.  Griggs.  •Well,  I  don't  know  very  much  about  anthracite.  We 
entirely  in  bituminous  in  this  exchange,  but  I  understand  the 
iracite  movement  to  the  head  of  the  Lakes,  from  a  statement 
e  to  me  last  night  by  an  anthracite  representative,  is  that  it  is 
it  the  same  as  it  was  last  year, 
r.  Miller.  Yes.  It  is  better  than  bituminous  ? 
r.  Griggs.  Yes. 

r.  Miller.  But  how  about  this  locality  here  ? 
r.  Griggs.  I  don't  know  about  the  details  of  that,  Mr.  Miller. 
r.  Miller.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  would  like  to 

\  Griggs.  I  might  say  to  you,  on  this  Lake  schedule  under  Serv- 
)rder  No.  10,  that  the  movement  of  coal  by  Lakes  will  be  to- 
ow  morning  about  an  even  20,000,000  tons.     It  might  be  a 
red  tons  more  or  a  hundred  tons  less,  but  with  the  loading  we 
oing,  you  can  call  it  an  even  20,000,000  tons. 
•.  Miller.  What  rate  is  it  going  up  there  on  the  railroads?    I 
around  the  other  way. 
.  Griggs.  Oh,  you  mean  by  rail? 
.  Miller.  Yes ;  how  many  tons  a  day  ? 
.  Griggs.  I  don't  have  any  statistics  on  that. 
.  Miller.  Have  you  any  idea  ? 

.  Griggs.  No;  I  haven't.  There  always  is  a  movement  at  this 
1  of  the  year  from  the  Illinois  mines  to  the  Northwest,  but  the 
tical  bureau  for  that  traffic  was  discontinued  during  the  war, 
here  are  no  statistics  that  will  show  just  how  much  the  aggre- 
Qovement  is. 
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May  I  make  an  additional  statement  about  these  prices?  I  don't 
want  to  be  understood,  in  ^ving  the  prices  of  coal,  which  I  under- 
stood was  the  maximum  prices  at  the  mines,  which  was  on  the  basi.- 
of  carload  shipments,  to  mean  that  that  was  the  general  run  of 
prices  of  bituminous  coal  in  this  territory.  A  large  number  of  op- 
erators sold  their  coal  at  considerably  less — less  than  half  that 
amount. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  question  was,  What  was  the  maximum  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  is  it  to-day? 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  should  say  five  to  five  and  a  half,  maximum.  There 
are  some  people,,!  believe,  asking  six,  but  I  should  say  five  to  five  and 
a  half ;  and  I  believe  five  dollars  is  the  maximum  price. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Blair,  you  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  WILLIAM  P.  BLAIB,  VICE  PEESIDEHT,  HA 
TIONAL  PAVINO-BBICE  MANITFACTXJBEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Bi^iR.  I  have  a  statement  here  in  writing  which  I  will  read : 

The  undersigned  respectfully  submits  for  your  consideration  the  follow  i;.. 
statement,  having,  as  he  believes,  a  most  fundamental  relationship  to  the  pn»^- 
lem  before  you. 

As  to  how  construction  of  highways  is  hindered  and  obstructed  is  readily 
answered,  and  the  answer  itself  disdoses  very  largely  the  relationship  whict 
highways  bear  to  all  other  construction  activities. 

Building  material  must  be  moved  and  distributed  if  you  would  build  hom<*s. 
Just  the  same  as  wheat  must  be  moved  If  you  would  feed  the  people. 

Shortage  in  steam-railway  transportation,  affording  only  Intermittent  delivery 
at  best,  of  brick,  stone,  sand,  cement,  and  gravel,  destroys  labor  organ iza tioi . 
both  at  the  production  end  and  at  the  point  of  road  improvement.    Irregularir, 
of  coal  at  the  production  point  of  road  material  increases  exi)ense,  destroys  a. 
^lements  of  economy  which  are  attained  by  system,  compliance  with  contractna. 
engagements,  and  harmonious  effect  produced  by  one  party's  dependence  upon 
another.    Resultant  uncertain  conditions  make  not  only  for  unreasonable  pri«.^ 
but  are  almost  a  complete  discouraging  influence  against  any  undertaking  wh:« 
involves  such  hazards  and  annoyance. 

Improved  roads  as  a  transportation  facility  for  the  improvement  of  other  nn  •-- 
or  for  any  kind  of  construction  are  in  truth  and  in  fact  but  a  negligible  fa»'to: 
for  assistance,  because  they  do  not  function  as  a  transportation  agency.  W»- 
have  scarcely  a  single  road  in  this  country  that  is  a  complement  to  the  iruc: 
for  transportation  purposes. 

Road  service  can  now  only  be  measured  in  minutes,  smrcely  by  hours.     ^^  * 
have  no  road  for  a  day  and  weekly  going.    Our  roads  scarcely  serve  a  restri'   - 
neighborhood.    They  do  not  reach  from  one  cycle  of  exchange  to  that  uf  nn**:[i,' 
Not  a  single  center  of  population  in  the  country  is  provided  with  rural  >er'.    - 
over  a  dependable  highway  exceeding  2.5  miles — no  intercounty,  much  K-ji-* 
State  or  interstate,  road  that  can  l>e  used  as  a  convenience  for  any  trjinsj*.*-  : 
tion  of  any  exchange. 

What  road  improvement  has  been  so  far  accomplished  is  in  stretcht?s    u. 
patches.    These  stretches  and  patches  are  so  intensively  used  as  to  makt^  ,    : 
fectly  apparent  the  economic  value  of  a  real  road.    Figures  and  data  are  of  tx.: 
little  use,  although  I  have  two  statements  in  connection  with  that  that   I  •"' 
file  with  this  statement.    The  tragedy  involved  in  the  attempt  to  use  a  wrv 
of  a  road  should  arouse  attention  to  the  economic  waste  it  causes  and  coUii- 
action.    There  has  bet^i  no  vision,  no  plan,  no  grasp  for  the  nation-wide  hi:;' 
way  service.    For  all  practical  purposes  it  is  as  undeveloped  as  a  pathwuN   : 
the  Pacific  before  Fremont  started  out  with  his  woolly  horse.     With  war  u]!* 
us,  an  exploring  expedition  had  to  be  fitted  out  to  discover  a  route  from  IVtr.^ 
to  the  Atlantic. 

PendinjLr  an  increase  of  actual  i)<)inilation  of  20,000,000,  an  inci-ease  iu  tonr.  . 
movement,  due  to  increase  in  domestic  conveniences,  comforts,  and  luxuries  i-; 
to  another  20,000,000  «)f  transportation  demand,  we  have  not  addeii  an  iin  i 
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tntusportation  facilities.  So  we  are  ({pufroiiteil,  as  it  were,  witli  a  Nation  of 
4<>.«)00,OOO  of  people  without  a  single  provision  for  their  transportation  needs. 
We  are  merely  shai'ing  with  them  what  we  had  15  years  ago.  With  30  per  cent 
of  our  coal  consumption  within  50  miles  of  the  coal  supply  of  this  country, 
scarcely  a  ton  is  delivered  by  all-inclusive  highway.  The  highway  is  not  a  local 
iieishtMtrhood  convenience.  It  is  a  nation-wide  necessity,  and  therefore  should 
bt  of  national  concern — to  give  use  as  the  shortest  route  and  most  Immediate 
relief,  a  system  of  national  highways. 

There  is  one  exhibit  that  I  wish  to  show  the  committee.  It  is  the 
official  road  map  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  which  illustrates  a  condition 
many  per  cent  better  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Now,  that 
map  represents  fairly  improved  highways,  but  you  can  readily  see 
there  tliat  it  represents  the  patches  in  between,  so  that  there  isn't  any 
single  road  of  any  consequence  functioning  fully  in  this  State  at  all; 
nor  is  there  in  the  United  States.  You  can  go  a  short  distance  and 
vou  stop  in  a  mudhole ;  and  you  can't  go  from  one  State  to  another 
Wween  any  city  in  this  Union  where  a  road  functions  interstate. 

I  will  not  taKe  the  time  of  the  committee,  but  I  will  file  with  the 
•ommittee  just  what  one  short  stretch  is  doing  in  Ohio— as  I  recall, 
in  two  days'  time  something  like  5,000  tons,  9,000  passenger  cars,  and 
a  number  of  other  cars,  aggregating  an  immense  tonnage,  hauled 
over  one  single  short  highway  in  this  country.  That  is  just  an 
example  of  what  a  road  might  do  if  we  had  an  extension.  There  is 
statistical  information  with  reference  to  the  Cleveland- Akron  road, 
showing  the  passage  over  that  road,  between  the  hours  of  4  and  5 
p.  m.,  Sunday,  May  20,  of  655  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  and  in  72  hours 
P,SU4  vehicles  of  all  classes.  I  will  file  this  booklet  with  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Skeel  is  next. 

STATEMENT  OF  MK.  ALBEST  E.  SEIEEL,  ABCHITECT,  CLEVELANS, 

OHIO. 

Mr.  SxEEii.  With  your  permission,  I  will  read  this  statement  which 
I  have  in  writing.    [Reading :] 

Uwviving  an  invitation  to  present  to  your  honorable  body  infornuition  in 
•.vrlrten  form  that,  as  an  architect,  1  may  be  able  to  supply  on  industrial  and 
li< 'Using  construction  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting 
"f  your  counnittee  here  Xovenibor  8,  1920,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
follciwing: 

While  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of  industrial,  commercial,  and  other 
buildings  awaiting  favorable  opportunity  for  erection  here  in  Cleveland,  this 
••la-ss  of  construction  has  kept  reasonable  pace  with  the  requirements  of  this 
« ity.  and  in  my  judgment  the  city  is  not  suffering  serious  congestion  along 
rliese  lines.  On  the  other  hand,  the  small  -and  medium  size  house  of  from 
four  to  six  rooms,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  laboring,  mechanical,  and 
clerical  part  of  our  population,  is  absolutely  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
1 -resent  and  future  growth  of  this  community. 

Cleveland  is  especially  fortunate  in  that  its  topography  is  very  favorable  to 
an  almost  unlimited  development  of  land  suitable  for  homes.  This  condition 
has  led  to  the  development  in  the  past  of  this  city  along  the  lines  of  great 
liberality  in  the  amount  of  land  that  could  be  occupied  by  one  family.  This 
Daturally  led  to  the  erection  of  houses  of  8  rooms,  and  often  10  rooms,  for  each 
family,  which  is  a  much  larger  house  than  could  be  erected  in  communities 
vxhere  land  available  was  much  more  limited.  The  low  cost  of  building  in  the 
r>nst  also  added  to  this  liberality  of  space  provided  in  homes  for  each  family. 
For  this  reason  we  find  a  great  many  homesteads  in  Cleveland.  While  we  are 
t>leased  with  the  number  of  separate  homes  that  we  have,  we  are  painfully 
aware  of  the  wasteful,  shoddy  construction,  and  the  archaic,  inconvenient,  and 
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purposeless  planning:,  and  tlie  disagreeable  exterior  appearance  of  maDy  i' 
these  homes. 

Starting  back  about  the  year  1896,  the  apartment  buildings,  terraces,  qnst! 
ruple  and  duplex  houses  began  to  multiply,  as  the  population  Increased  so  ra- 
Idly  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  house  the  people  In  the  old,  liberal  (and  p^ 
haps  from  the  present  point  of  view)  wasteful  manner.  From  that  period  r^ 
to  the  present  time  there  has  been  a  gradual  but  continuous  contractirm  li 
the  amount  of  land  and  space  in  homes  provided  for  each  family.  This  d- 
velopment  has  proceeded  in  the  past  largely  under  the  direction  of  the  p^i. 
estate  dealer  and  the  speculative  builder.  The  present  conditions  of  t:? 
housing  problems  show  that  we  have  been  leaning  on  a  broken  reed  for  ti# 
performance  of  this  Important  function  for  the  community,  because  with  liy 
rising  prices  of  labor  and  materials  came  the  need  for  economical  and  sdennf^ 
planning  in  the  use  of  land  and  homes.  This  the  agencies  above  menticc-i 
seemed  unable  to  supply.  The  inefficient  handling  of  this  important  problfii 
together  with  other  contributing  causes,  has  brought  about  an  almost  ci:- 
plete  cessation  of  the  building  of  the  low-priced  homes,  and,  as  only  at«j/. 
25  per  cent  of  the  number  of  homes  are  being  built  to  take  care  of  the  norrii 
growth  of  the  city,  the  condition  Is  becoming  Increasingly  serious. 

The  architects  began  to  feel  the  effect  of  these  conditions  in  their  work  s^o* 
10  years  or  more  ago,  even  in  the  higher-priced  operations,  with  the  res:? 
that  much  study  was  made  along  the  line  of  furnishing  fewer  and  lar?t? 
rooms,  with  a  corresponding  study  of  the  economy  of  land  and  materials  use^ 
and  a  general  contraction  of  the  space  occupied  by  even  the  moderately  ^^^l- 
to-do  family.  Daring  this  later  period  there  has  been  a  real  development  A 
the  community  desire  for  more  beautiful  and  better-planned  homes.  This  bJ 
brought  forward  a  number  of  splendid  suburban  developments  for  h«T:i?> 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  capable  architects,  have  provided  many  resKrL- 
tlal  sections  in  this  city,  of  which  we  are  proud.  This  type  of  home  developmHjs 
has  fully  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  city.  It  is  unfortunate,  howev^ 
that  many  of  these  types  of  homes  are  standing  empty  to-day  awaiting  ^V 

What  Cleveland  needs  to-day  are  thousands  of  accommodations  and  h-)La 
for  families  of  four,  Ave,  and  six  rooms,  and  these  homes  must  be  built  so  tLi 
the  sale  and  rental  basis  of  same  can  be  fixed  complete  with  land  at  R'"^ 
$5,000,  and  $6,000.     These  homes  could  then  be  rented  at  approximately  ?S3 
$42,  and  $50  per  month,  respectively.     This,  under  present  conditions, 
almost  impossible;  but  we  are  on  the  returning  crest  of  the  price  wave,, 
the  problem,  though  difficult,  I  believe  can  be  solved.    Under  conditions  t". 
existed  during  war  time,  I  believe  governmental  help  and  cooperation  ir-  r 
housing  problems  at  that  time  was  absolutely  essential,  but  under  peaw  li 
reconstruction  conditions  I  believe  this  aid  would  come  too  slowly  for  v 
Immediate  relief.     Legislation   should  be  passed,  however,  and  by  study- 
English,  Canadian,  Australian,  and  French  housing  legislation  much  help  o-ei 
be  secured.    This  would  work  for  the  future  and  would  help  prevent  a  n-r 
rence  of  the  present  conditions  that  we  face, 

Cleveland,  I  believe,  should  face  and  is  able  to  solve  its  own  Imnrediaro !  '^ 
Ing  problem  by  earnest  community  action.  I  mean  that  tlie  various  ele::-  > 
entering  into  the  conipl^'te  construction  of  homes  should  scale  down  the  •  ' 
excessive  profits  which  are  collected  all  along  the  line,  somewhat  as  follow> 

The  money  loaning  Interests  often  charge  7  per  cent  and  8  per  cent  en  : « - 
and  then  add  a  bonus  of  from  5  per  cent  to  8  per  cent  for  making  these  lixir* 
The  real  estate  operators  buy  in  the  suburbs  at  far^^acreage  prices,  at.' 
In  little  or  no  improvements,  and  then  ask  the  same  prices  at  which  la:  <:  ^ 
be  bought  for  in  the  more  settled  parts  of  the  city. 

The  material  dealers  In  plumbing,  heating,  electrical,  painting,   and 
supplies  have  increased  prices  from  200  to  400  per  cent  over  1913  price<. 
The  lumber  dealers,  whose  price  lists  show  increases  of  their  variou: 
niodities,  such  as  shingles,  lath,  flooring,  etc.,  show  this  spring  increases  *  •: 
ing  between  400  and  500  per  cent  over  1913  prices. 

Dealers  in  common  brick,  whose  prewar  prices  would  average  $7  p»r 
sand,  increased  prices  to  the  limit  of  $28  per  thousand,  the  early  part  . 
year.  There  are  numerous  other  dealers  in  materials  necessary  in  K 
operations  that  I  have  not  mentioned,  whose  prices  are  equally  extravaca 

(Contractors  submit  to  the  architect's  offices  estimates  which  are  of  an  .*; 
Ishlng  character.    I'or  Instance,  an  estimate  of  $22,000  was  submitttd  :• 
carpentry  work  only  of  a  brick  residence,  on  which  bids  for  complete 
totaled  $30,000.    Then  a  price  approximating  $1  per  square  yard  is  a-^lv^ 
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two  coats  of  paint  for  the  exterior  of  buildings.  Another  instance  is  wiiere  the 
ori^nai  composition  roof  was  put  on  10  years  a^o  at  a  price  of  between  f^ 
and  $100,  a  recent  price  was  submitted  to  repair  and  put  this  roof  in  good  shape 
of  between  $450  and  $oOO.  Anotlier,  little  better  repair  for  the  same  roof  was 
priced  at  between  $550  and  $600. 

Tlie  architect  himself  can  also  help  by  careful  and  conscientious  study  of  the 
economy  of  stock  and  marketable  materials  in  preparing  his  plans  and  reduce 
has  charges  on  the  larger  housing  projects,  where  much  duplication  can  allow* 
siune.  The  labor  conditions  that  now  exist  in  which  restriction  of  the  number 
of  men  available  and  restriction  in  prtxluction  of  the  individual  are  serious. 

No:  so  many  years  ago  a  contractor  could  confidently  figure  that  1,000  to 
2,000  common  brick  per  day  could  be  laid  into  a  wall  by  a  mechanic.  He  would 
Ite  bold  Indeed  if  he  should  figure,  under  the  present  conditions,  that  more  than 
r»00  or  600  common  brick  would  be  laid  in  the  wall  per  man  per  day.  In  other 
building  trades  the  mechanics  tolerate  equally  pernicious  conditions  to  exist, 
which  cast  a  suspicion  on  the  loyalty  of  their  services  to  the  grear  public,  of 
which  they  constitute  so  large  a  proportion.  As  the  labor  Item  <m  building 
o|ierations  in  the  fiehl  Is  somewhat  over  50  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
work,  with  little  or  no  reduction  in  the  wage  schedule.  It  Is  evident  what  an 
enf)nnous  contribution  t()  the  housing  problem  labor  can  make  If  produclicm 
wa.^  brought  up  to  normal.  Employers  have  an  Injurious  effect  by  cons  ructlng 
industrial  plants  with  no  thought  for  the  housing  of  their  employees.  One  re- 
<ent  example  in  Cleveland  is  a  new  plant  building  which,  reports  say,  will  em- 
ploy 7,000  to  8,000  i)eople,  and  as  far  as  the  public  knows  no  provision  has 
been  made  in  their  program  for  the  housing  of  these  employees. 

At  presen:  there  is  a  decided  lull  in  the  starting  of  new  buiUlIng  oi)eratlons. 
and  iu  my  judgment  there  Is  much  danger  in  the  Immediate  future  to  the  nor- 
mal development  of  the  city.  I  believe  ihere  is  building  enough  projected  here, 
other  than  the  smaller  housing  uni  s.  to  employ  all  present  available  building 
ot>enitives  for  from  two  years  to  three  years.  Tlien  lined  up  parallel  to  this 
pi-<>gram  Is  the  fact  that  there  is  enough  work  in  restoring  of  the  housing  sl.u- 
ntiun  to  a  normal  condition  to  employ  all  the  present  available  building  opera- 
tives In  this  city  for  frcmi  18  months  to  2  years. 

Should  either  of  these  programs  be  carried  forward  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
otlier,  our  normal  deevlopment  will  be  greatly  retarded.  Should  these  opera- 
ions  be  carried  on  simultaneously,  the  program  could  not  be  carried  (mt  with 
tht*  men  now  available,  and  the  recent  abnormal  conditions  in  building  would 
a  KB  in  obtain.  A  vigorous  increase  in  the  number  of  building  oi)eratives  in  this 
<jt.v  is,  in  my  judgment,  imperative. 

This  Nation  and  this  city  proved  during  the  war  that  a  cooperative  comnni- 
liity  spirit  exists  among  us.  Cleveland  has  shown  since  the  war  In  the  com- 
in unity  chest  and  other  similar  activities  that  this  spirit  still  lives.  I  am  sure 
That  if  Cleveland  will  attack  is  housing  problem  with  the  same  serous  eommu- 
:ii  y  action  that  It  has  displayed  on  numerous  other  occasions,  we  can  solve 
*iir  housing  problems  so  as  not  to  Injure  the  social  and  Industrial  development 
»f  this  city. 

A  communication  from  Edward  C.  McCay,  realtor,  of  Cleveland, 
>hio,  was  subsequently  received  which,  by  direction  of  the  chairman, 
vas  ordered  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

(^LKVKLANi),  Norembrr  6',  1920. 
;4-nati>r  Wtlijam  Al.  Calder. 

>lY  Dear  Sir:  This  letter  is  pnmipted  solely  to  put  myself  on  record.     It  is 

'IV    impression  that  all  vitally  interested  parties  have  smidry  reasons  leading 

p   to  the  cause  of  the  house  shortage,  and  also  have  various  ways  to  overcome 

r.       Kach  have  to  a  more  or  less  extent  an  alibi  to  show  that  they  are  not 

1  \-olved, 

,\]l  will  concede  that  there  are  enough  laws  on  the  statute  books  which,  11 
riVorred,  would  frighten  the  bulldlng-suppTy  dealers  to  siich  an  extent  that 
It* re  would  ce^se  to  be  any  profiteering  in  this  line.  In  other  words,  they 
r^iikl  be  satisfied  with  a  reasonable  profit.  If  there  ever  was  a  class  that  has 
1  Ic^-n  advantage  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  this  class  has.  The  labor 
ri<lers  In  this  community  probably  have  not  realized  fully  what  they  are 
\iwip:  to  their  fellow  workingmen  by  enforcing  restrictions  to  output  on  the 
»-in1»ers  of  the  building  trades  pn>fes.Hion.     If  the  laboring  men  who  «re  not 
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of  this  profession,  and  their  wives,  were  properly  aroused,  they  could  brine  a 
reaction  on  the  workers  of  the  building  trades  profession,  so  at  least  they 
would  be  100  per  cent  effici'ent  rather  than  60  to  75  per  cent  efficient.  The 
natural  instinct  of  an  honest  worker  is  not  to  bring  any  hardship  on  his  felloe 
worker. 

At  the  present  time  the  building  trades  artisan  is  contributing  to  the  hoQ$f 
shortage  by  making  the  labor  expense  of  construction  too  great.  If  ever  xhm 
was  a  class  of  labor  that  should  throw  their  heart  and  soul  into  their  work  :■; 
produce  houses  cheaply  and  quickly,  it  is  the  building  ti'ades  profession,  if  f»- 
no  other  reason  than  to  allay  the  suflPering  of  their  fellow  workmen  who  an» 
experiencing  such  difficulties  in  getting  covers  over  their  heads  and  who  a^ 
also  gouged  by  the  profiteering  landlords  who  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
situation. 

Then  there  is  the  financial  group  that  complacently  looks  on,  and  who  hav» 
various  and  sundry  kinds  of  alibis.  The'  banker  says  that  a  mortgage  i<  n*n 
liquid  enough  asset  to  take,  and  that  it  can  not  he  discounted  at  the  V^Wr.^. 
reserve  bank ;  that  the  demands  on  them  for  commercial  purposes  is  so  gre:<? 
that  they  can  not  take  care  of  it;  that  this  money  is  practically  on  call:  au' 
finally,  that  you  might  say  in  their  opinion  it  is  not  advisable  to  build  at  tb^ 
time,  due  to  the  high  cost  of  construction,  and  to  conclude  that  they  <lo  n  * 
think  that  any  building  should  be  started  until  such  a  time  as  wages  of  laiwr 
had  adjusted  itself  to  the  new  schedule  of  living,  and  until  the  price  oi 
building  commodities  had  come  down  to  its  proper  level.  Even  then  th»r 
would  want  to  make  their  loans  on  probably  about  1917  valuations  rather  thar 
the  present  high  cost  of  building. 

The  consequence  is  that  the  loan  one  would  get  would  be  so  trifling  that  lir 
borrower  would  be  compelled   to  borrow  additional   money  from  the  se«>»:/ 
mortgage  man,  who  charges  from  20  to  25  per  cent  bonus  for  their  money.    Tl 
second  mortgage  man  has  so  carefully  framed  his  process  of  loaning  that  1' 
seems  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  he  is  practicing  usury.    The  second  mortir.  -«- 
man  can  alwaj's  get  money  from  the  banks  nmch  easier  than  the  h<mie  huil'lt-r 
because  he  borrows  it  for  short  time  periods,  while  naturally  the  home  hiiil' ' 
wants  a  loan  for  a  hmg  time  period,  if  possible.    The  ordinary  banking  loan « 
a  home  Is  for  one  j*ear.    This  frightens  i»eople  who  would  like  to  own  their  o^'- 
home,  because  they  are  always  fearful  that  the  loan  would  be  foreclosed  at  tti 
end  of  the  year.     The  fear  of  foreclosure  prevents  many  peaple  from  buy.  - 
homes. 

The  building  and  loan  companies  loan  more  than  the  banks  do,  so  that  tl  •  - 
parties  desiring  to  buy  a  home,  who  are  in  position  to  put  up  the  differei' 
between  what  a  building  and  loan  company  would  loan  and  the  cost  of  a  ho: 
are  in  a  pretty  happy  shape,  as  the  building  and  loan  allows  amortization  of  v. 
loan  over  a  period  of  years,  although  the  tendency  of  the  building:  and  1- 
companies  is  at  the  time  to  shorten  the  perlcxl  of  the  loan.    Even  the  bui!«'   - 
and  loan  companies  so  arrange  their  loans  that  they  too  usually  get  more  i 
8  i)er  cent  on  their  money.     It  Is  very  seldom  that  the  borrower  fully  apj«: 
dates  this.    Anything  over  8  per  cent  is  usury  in  Ohio. 

Everyone  concedes  to-day  that  proper  housing  makes  for  better  citizen-^! 
that  ownership  of  home  is  a  good  antidote  to  bolshevism.    Everyone  would   : 
to  see  the  condition  whereby  people  desiring  to  build  or  own  their  own  h  • 
could  secure  an  adequate  building  home  owning  loan,  as  they  realize  that  •    - 
would  contribute  quickly  to  overcome  the  house  shortage.    Down  deep  in  ti- 
hearts  everyone  concedes  that  the  cheapest  money  on  the  market  shuul*.    • 
money  loaned  for  home  building.    But  the  financial  group  are  hunmn :  the  rlu^ 
to  profiteer  is  too  great,  due  to  the  unusual  demands  for  money  in  business  . 
for  financing  foreign  loans.    The  rate  of  interest  on  call  money  is  to«»  ;rT'. 
Due  to  the  Federal  reserve  banks  not  allowing  the  rediscount  of  mortzi-- 
there  is  a  hesitaiicy  of  loaning  cme  penny  more  than  can  be  helpe<l  in  niortr:  ^ 
This  one  thing  (ontributes  largely  to  the  development  of  the  bonus  idea  o 
real  estate  loan;  it  has  contributed  to  the  rise  in  the  interest  rate.    Of  <M:r- 
the  bonus  and  the  high  interest  rate  have  been  exacted  with  eyes  rolled  heir- 
ward.    All  financial  institutions  realize  that  mprtgages  are  the  best  asset --'  : 
loan  on,  but  not  as  good  liquid  assets  as  stocks  and  bonds  (most  of  which  e> 
local  tuxes). 

No  provision  has  ever  bei'n  made  to  finance  the  young  couple  starting  •  . 
life  witli  only  little  money.  Tliey  would  like  to  buy  a  homv,  with  a  ^i 
down  payment  and  tlie  balance  on  the  small  monthly  payment  plan.    Some  a;:r 
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must  be  provided  to  g^t  the  difference  between  what  the  banks  would  loan 
them  and  the  cost  of  the  house  less  their  small  payment.  This  is  usually  evi- 
denced by  a  second  niortprajre.  There  should  be  no  20  or  25  per  cent  bonus 
charges  for  this  second  mortgage  and  the  rate  of  Interest  should  not  be  over 
7  pt^r  cent.  This  difference  should  really  be  provided  by  the  local  merchants 
and  manufacturers  and  public-spirited  citizens  who  are  anxious  to  have  their 
citizens  well  lioused  and  who  do  not  want  their  city  to  stop  in  its  gi^owth  by 
the  lacli  of  housing  facilities. 

Home  owning  would  liecome  a  popular  national  pastime  if  you  eliminate 
Hie  fear  of  foreclosure.  Amend  the  Federal  bank  act  to  make  mortgages  re- 
'liscountable  or  pass  a  law  providing  for  a  Federal  urban  home-loaning  bank 
which  could  c*ope  with  this  impossible  situation  existing  to-day.  The  Federal 
(iovernment  might  encourage  banl«  to  pool  their  mortgages  in  scmie  nmnner 
and  sell  debentures  against  them.  This  would  make  mortgages  a  more  liquid 
asset ;  sucli  debenture  bonds  would  soon  be  popular.  Even  rich  men  might  get 
the  habit  of  buying  such  debentures  in  preference  to  bargains  in  foreign  bonds, 
notes,  and  other  forms  of  securities.  Even  the  common  people  might  get  the 
habil  of  buying  these  debentures  If  the  denominations  were  small  enough,  as 
they  more  fully  appreciate  the  horrible  housing  condition  than  the  rich  do. 
This  might  be  a  godsend  to  the  poor  people  if  they  were  directed  in  buying 
(lt»hontures  in  preference  to  "  wiUUrat "  stocks.  The  Government  could  well 
afford  to  advertise  such  debentures  to  the  limit  and  discourage  investing  In 
•*  wildcat "  securities. 

Please  accept  tliese  rambling  statements  from  one  who  wishes  you  well  in 
your  investigations,  and  who  does  not  handle  houses,  lots,  or  aimrtments,  but 
who  smiles  with  you  as  he  reads  of  the  various  alibis  produced  before  your 
committee. 

In  conclusion  I  personally  feel  that  with  proper  supervision  to  see  that  there 
is  no  wastefulness  of  money  that  money  should  be  provided  to  the  limit  to 
overcome  the  house  shortage ;  that  each  community  should  augment  the  money 
loaned  by  the  banks  with  enough  additional  money  so  that  anyone  desirous  of 
building  a  home  can  get  all  the  money  required  to  do  so  on  a  long-time  amortiza- 
tion plan  of  payment,  so  that  the  monthly  payments  are  no  greater  than  the 
ordinary  rents  would  be.  Home  owning  would  then  become  a  popular  pastime, 
as  before  mentioned.  Government  pressure  against  any  local  conspiracy 
among  supply  dealers  will  prevent  any  artificial  prices  in  building  commodities. 
This  also  applies  to  any  national  conspiracy.  Citizens  without  homes  almost 
leman<l  this  protection  from  the  Government. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

E.  C.  McKay. 

1».  S. — If  the  Schinn  amendment  to  the  Ohio  constitution  was  made  effective 
»y  the  State  legislature,  it  would  cause  money  to  flow  more  freely  into  mort- 
Oijres,  as  it  takes  direct  tax  off  mortgages.  The  borrower  always  pays  the  tax 
Kiw   in  one  way  or  another. 

The  steady,  increasing  burden  of  taxes  on  visible  property,  such  as  real 
v;tatt»,  makes  capital  hesitate  about  seeking  investment  in  real  estate.  The 
esult  is  that  the  landlord  is  i>assing  fast.  The  man  with  money  can  invest 
is  money  in  too  many  other  ways  to  escape  taxes.  Stocks  and  bonds  can  be 
K>  easily  concealed  from  taxes.  It  has  been  stated  that  five  billions  of  such 
ivestments  are  escaping  taxes  in  Cuyahoga  County.  If  the  atnendraent  to  the 
institution  of  Ohio  was  made  effective  by  the  Ohio  Legislature,  whereby  every- 
ne  Daid  an  income  tax,  then  a  very  large  sum  would  be  raised  from  new 
uarters  which  would  enable  asseaslng  authorities  to  reduce  taxes  on  real 
«itate.  Real  estate  would  then  be  a  more  Inviting  and  safer  form  of  in- 
».*<tiirt*nt. 

Mr.  Calder.  The  committee  appreciates  the  kindness  of  Mr.  GofF 
nd  Mr.  Stoddard,  who  have  helped  us  in  this  hearing,  and  wishes  to 
cpress  its  appreciation  to  the  gentlemen  who  testified  and  for  other 
tndnesses  shown. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
lairman.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBEB  10,    1020. 

United  States  Senate, 
Select  Committee  on  Beconstruction  and  Production, 

Chicago^  III. 

'he  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  the 

litorium  Hotel,  Senator  William  M.  Calder  presiding. 

'resent:  Senators  Calder  (chairman)   and  Ivenyon;  also  Messrs. 

nklin  T.  Miller  and  Eugene  Meyer,  jr.,  assistants  to  the  com- 

tee. 

he  Chairman.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  meeting  is  called  to- 

as  the  result  of  a  request  made  by  the  mayor  of  your  city,  your 

United  States  Senators^  your  chamber  of  commerce,  your  build- 
interests,  and  many  citizens  of  this  cit^y  upon  this  special  com- 
:ee  of  the  United  States  Senate  to  come  here  and  ascertain  through 
act  touch  the  housing  conditions  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
his  committee  was  authorized  to  make  this  inquiry  as  the  result 

resolution  passed  in  the  United  States  Senate  during  the  recent 
ion.  We  have  visited  a  number  of  cities  in  the  East.  We  have 
ed  Cleveland  Monday  of  this  week.     We  are  making  a  survey 

of  the  Middle  West  to  ascertain  the  actual  conditions  in  the 

dug  situation  throughout  the  country,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 

inquiry  contemplate  reporting  to  the  Senate  just  what  we  believe 

conditions   are,   and   what   remedy,   if   any,   Congress   should 

orize. 

le  introduction  of  the  witnesses  this  morning  will  be  in  charge 
le  gentleman  at  my  left.  I  would  ask  those  who  come  to  testiiy 
11  their  story  as  quickly  as  they  can.  The  committee  is  anxious 
*t  every  possible  bit  of  information  that  you  have  and  also  would 
very  much  to  have  you  suggest  to  us  what  remedy,  if  any,  Con- 
5  can  offer  to  help  revive  this,  perhaps  next  to  the  production  of 
s,  the  most  important  industry  in  Ainerica.  • 
r.  Jamme.  The  first  witness  is  Mr.  Frank  I.  Bennett. 

&TEMENT  OF  ME.  FEANK  I.  BENNETT,  DIRECTOR,  ILLINOIS 

PITBLC  WORKS  AND  BITILDINaS. 

le   Chairman.  Mr.  Bennett,  you  are  director  of  public  works 

juildings  of  the  State  of  Illinois? 

\  Bje:nnett.  I  am. 

e  C^hairman.  Just  what  are  the  duties  of  your  office? 

•.   Bennett.  The  dutie>s  cover  the  activities  of  the  division  of 

lases  and  supplies,  which  involve  the  purchase  of  supplies  of 
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all  kinds  for  the  State,  including  coal  and  building  material.  It  has 
to  do  and  has  charge  of  all  the  building  operations  done  by  the  State, 
building  of  buildings  for  hospitals  for  various  institutions.  In  fact. 
all  of  the  building  operations  of  the  Stat«. 

In  addition  to  that  it  involves  and  has  control  of  the  building  of 
all  of  the  highways  of  the  State,  the  roads.  Another  division  is  that 
of  the  waterways,  having  under  it  the  duty  of  building  the  waterway 
connecting  the  Sanitary  District  Canal  with  the  Illinois  River,  and 
thence  to  the  Mississippi  Biver.  It  has  to  do  with  the  public  print- 
ing.    In  short,  it  is  the  construction  department  of  the  State. 

The  Chaikman.  Have  you  given  any  attention  to  this  housintr 
shortage  that  exists  here  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  have.  I  have  personally  been  engaged  in  the 
building  of  houses,  some  apartments,  for  the  last  35  years,  during 
which  time  I  have  built  some  hundreds  of  houses  in  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  built  any  recently? 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  last  building  was  1915  or  1916.  At  that  time 
we  ceased  to  build  houses. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  advise  the  committee  what,  in  your  opin- 
ion, has  been  the  cause  of  the  housing  shortage  here,  and  why  therf 
has  not  been  more  building  of  late? 

Mr.  Bennett.  In  a  general  way  I  can,  I  think.  First,  let  me  give 
in  a  brief  way  the  situation  in  respect  to  housing  in  our  urban  and 
rural  communities  in  tha  State.  In  1910  thirty-eight  and  a  fraction 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  State  lived  in  rural  communities 
By  "  rural  communities  "  I  mean  the  country  and  all  towns  and  vil- 
lages under  2,500  inhabitants.  In  the  urban  communities,  compri>- 
ing  all  towns  over  2,500  inhabitants,  sixty-one  and  a  fraction— if  I 
remember  these  figures  correctly,  and  I  think  I  do — lived  in  our 
cities.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  constant  movement  to  tht^ 
city.  I  have  not  before  me  the  data  which  I  could  make  a  positi\e 
statement  from  as  to  what  proportion  or  percentage  now  live  in  cities 
as  against  the  rural. 

The  conditions  in  the  rural  communities,  generally  speaking- 
there  may  be  exceptions  in  towns  where  there  has  been  some  unusual 
activity  in  some  new  enterprise,  or  something  of  that  sort — ^the  hoik- 
ing is  fairly  well  supplied.  When  it  comes  to'  the  urban  or  city  c*>n.- 
munities,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  population,  and  since  bepr 
ning  the  first  of  1917  there  has  been  a  starting  of  the  shorta<re  "i 
houses  and  apartments. 

The  Chairman.  1917? 

Mr.  Bennett.  AT}out  1917.  I  am  looking  at  it  now  from  my  ex- 
perience and  not  from  statistics.  I  see  Commissioner  Bostrum,  of  tb 
building  department,  is  here,  and  he  will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  pv- 
vou  the  actual  statistics;  but  I  am  simply  going  to  give  my  peneri. 
knowledge  of  the  situation. 

Up  to  1917  our  experience  was  that  we  did  not  have  an  unu>UH 
market  for  buildings,  but  since  then  the  demand  has  grown,  ai:: 
the  supply,  of  course,  has  not  been  here  to  meet  the  demand.  1' 
1917  there  were  about  a  million  dwellings  in  the  State  of  Illin«- -. 
housing  12,000,000  families.  In  the  rural  communities  the  fan- 
lies 

The  CiiAiRsrAN.  You  do  not  mean  12,000,000  families? 
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Mr.  Bennett.  1^00,000.  That  would  pretty  near  equal  the  United 
;ates.  I  think  that  is  about  17,000,000.  There  were  about  1,200,000 
milies  in  a  million  dwellings. 

In  the  rural  districts  that  was  at  the  rate  of  about  5.6  per  cent  per 
relling.  In  the  city  of  Chicago  we  had  about  8.9  persons  per 
relling  in  1910,  but  these  figures  are  taken  from  the  census  of  the 
[lited  States,  which  counts  an  apartment  building  as  a  single 
relling;  so  that  while  we  had  on  the  records  of  the  census  about 
0,000  dwellings  in  Chicago,  or  only  one-fourth  of  that  of  the 
tire  State,  we  had,  in  fact,  in  all  probability  nearer  400,000  of 
tual  apartments  and  dwellings.  But,  as  I  saia,  up  to  1917  we  had 
len  care  of  this  growth,  I  think,  fairly  well. 

Shortly  prior  to  1917  and  following  along  we  had  more  or  less 
mble  with  strikes,  materials,  and  cost  of  building  began  to  rise,  and 
irot  to  a  point  where  it  was  not  safe  to  build  houses  for  sale.  At 
st  it  seemed  so  to  those  who  had  had  experience.    True,  we  went 

for  a  time  with  a  type  of  building  no\y  popularly  known  as  the 
ngalow.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  those  built,  but  the  apart- 
nt  buildings  and  the  house  building  sorti  of  slacked  off,  until 
re  has  been  a  great  scramble,  and  there  is  now,  for  places  in 
ich  to  dwell.  The  building  of  houses  for  sale  has  never  been  con- 
ered  by  the  financial  men  an  inviting  field.  The  same  is  true  of 
irtment  buildings.  They  are  largely  built — the  houses  are  built 
subdividers  to  develop  their  subdivisions.  The  apartment  build- 
s  are  generally  built  for  the  purposes  of  speculation. 
The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  men  who  build  these  houses 
Id  for  the  market  ? 
Ir.  Bennett.  Build  for  the  market. 

u)w,  the  costs  mounted  so  high  and  the  handicaps  of  building 
e  been  such  that  we  have  come  to  a  point  where  we  are  to-day,  in 
judgment — and  statistics  may  show  I  am  right,  and  I  think  I  am 
lit — at  least  two  and  a  half  years  behind  in  our  building  operations 
[^'hicago  to  meet  the  annual  demand.  That  means  that  in  order 
readjust  the  situation  we  will  not  only  have  to  build  sufficient 
Idings  each  year  in  the  future  to  take  care  of  the  increase  which 
constantly  coming,  but  we  will  have  to  take  up  with  this  shortage, 
ch  would  mean  a  double  program  over  anything  we  have  ever 
e  for  at  least  a  period  of  two  and  a  half  years,  and  possibly 
rer,  but  I  should  sav  at  least  that. 

OAV,  the  building  ox  houses  for  sale,  as  I  have  said,  has  not  been 
'ofitable  thing,  except  as  it  has  enhanced  the  value  of  subdivisions, 

occasionally  here  and  there  a  small  operation  where  a  man  by 
ng:  his  own  attention  to  the  building  mav  have  made  a  slight 
it. 

he  rents  previous  to  the  present  time  of  apartment  buildings  in 
?ago  have  been  very  low  as  compared  with  other  sections  of  the 
itry.  There  was  no  inducement  to  build  except  to  those  who 
led,  as  I  say,  to  speculate,  and  to  buy  and  sell  or  trade  and  get 
her  piece,  and  keep  themselves  going  and  make  a  little  money. 
•ourse,  there  are  exceptions  to  this.  Some  apartments  have  paid 
le  past,  but  as  a  rule  they  have  not  paid. 

c>w,  we  are  confronted  with  the  high  cost  of  everything  that  goes 
laintain  an  apartment.    We  have  increased  taxes,  due  to  many 
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legitimate  causes;  we  have  put  prohibition  into  effect.  That  meant 
that  the  taxes  had  to  be  raised  six  or  seven  million  dollars.  The  cost 
of  the  administration  of  all  public  functions  was  increased. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  as  any  other  business. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Legitimately,  the  taxe^  have  been  raised  and  neces- 
sarily raised.  So  that  burden  is  on  real  estate.  Beal  estate  does  not 
get  any  relief.  It  is  fixed.  It  is  on  the  books.  It  is  not  like  a  bond  or 
personal  property  that  is  carried  about  the  person  or  put  away  where 
it  is  not  found.  It  is  there  and  has  to  pay  its  full  part  of  this  tax. 
as  it  should,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  too ;  and  of  course  our  taxes  would 
be  much  less  if  all  property  was  reached. 

Now,  that  is  one  of  the  details  of  putting  money  into  these  build- 
ings. .  Men  with  money  know  they  are  going  to  be  taxed  when  they 
do  it. 

Now,  as  to  what  can  be  done  to  relieve  the  situation.  That,  of 
course,  is  a  very  broad  field.  In  the  first  place,  there  must  be  a 
stabilizing  of  ttie  market,  of  the  materials  that  go  into  the  cost  of 
building.  Until  that  is  done  the  man  who  loans  his  money — and 
most  of  these  buildings  are  built  on  borrowed  money — will  have  to 
know  that  there  is  not  going  to  be  a  shrinkage  that  will  impair  his 
investment  or  his  loan.  With  the  market  as  it  is  to-day,  where  we 
see  in  the  papers  that  now  and  then  this  commodity  and  that  com- 
modity is  reduced  in  price,  it  tends  to  unsettle  and  keep  an  unsettleil 
building  situation. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  material  men  must  make  up  their  min<i5 
now,  if  they  are  going  to  get  any  considerable  business  in  the  builci- 
ing  line — ^must  make  up  their  mind  now  to  come  down  to  a  sound 
position  on  the  question  of  furnishing  all  of  the  materials  that  ^^ 
into  the  construction  of  buildings ;  that  the  labor  organizations  will 
have  to  study  the  troubles  of  the  man  who  does  this  building — 1 
mean  the  owner  who  starts  out  to  build  this  building.  It  is  necessary 
for  him  to  know  in  advance  what  his  building  is  going  to  cost,  U- 
cause  he  depends  upon  the  loan  with  which  to  pay  a  large  part  of 
it.  If  after  he  starts  his  building,  the  prices  are  raised  on  hiin 
for  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing,  which  has  been  frequently  done  in 
the  past,  he  finds  himself  embarrassed  and  oitentimes  ruined  in  ln> 
operations. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  it  is  enough  to  say  that  there 
shall  be  no  further  increase  of  labor  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not ;  no. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  it  is  enough  to  say  that  their 
shall  be  no  further  increase  in  material — ^that  there  must  be  a  reduc- 
tion in  both  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  my  judgment,  or  else  there  will  have  to  \w 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  returns  from  these  properties.  We  have 
the  claim  abroad,  and  I  think  no  doubt  it  is  justified  in  many  cases, 
that  there  is  much  profiteering  being  done  in  the  way  of  rentals:  an'* 
if  you  raise  the  cost  of  these  things,  the  return  must  be  raised  pn- 
portionately. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  no  doubt  there  is  a  great  deal  of  profiteering 
in  rentals,  and  I  rather  agree  with  you,  if  you  kept  that,  then  y<>T 
completely  stop  building. 
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r.  Bennett.  I  was  just  coming  to  that  in  a  moment.    I  have  felt 

labor  organizations  should  get  in  sympathetic  touch  with  the 

ler;  do  away  with  many  of  these  little  matters  which,  to  the 

nization  seem  all  right,  but  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  a 

t  embarrassment  to  the  builder  in  the  way  of  construction,  really 

illed  for.    They  should  give  a  full  day's  work  for  a  full  day's 

In  short,  the  laboring  man  and  the  mechanic,  if  we  are  to 

prosperity  in  this  line  of  work,  ought,  as  I  say,  to  sympathize 

cooperate  with  the  builder  of  these  buildings — offer  an  induce- 

t  for  the  builder  to  go  ahead. 

:)w,  to-day  the  costs  are  so  high  that  if  you  go  to  a  loan  man 
ill  not  loan  you  sufficient  money  to  build  your  buildings.  That 
mdamental.  It  must  be  changed.  Then,  again,  the  rates  of 
ey  are  so  high.  Are  they  going  to  continue  ?  That  is  a  problem 
confronts  us.  If  they  do  not  continue,  he  has  got  his  investment 
he  has  got  a  sure  loss. 

)ing  back  to  your  question,  it  escaped  me  for  a  minute.  What 
the  question  you  asked  me?  The  agitation  for  legislation  as  I 
t  miffht  result  in  a  two-edged  sword,  one  that  would  of  course 
rol  the  profiteer  as  he  should  be,  but  it  would  also  deter  legiti- 
'  builders  from  entering  into  the  buildinp  business.  With  all 
handicaps  that  the  building  owner  experiences  to  add  to  it,  a 
[  limitation  as  to  what  his  earnings  would  be,  would  be,  in  my 
ion,  a  calamity  to  this  industi*y  and  to  home  building.  We  cer- 
y  want  to  reach  the  man  who  is  robbing  the  people.  At  the 
'  time  we  don't  want  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg. 
have  said  before,  it  is  not  a  field  of  profitable  endeavor  taken  as 
lole. 

le  Chairman.  Mr.  Bennett,  is  there  complaint  in  any  other  cities 
le  State  about  housing  shortage  besides  Chicago? 
r.  Bennett.  There  is  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities, 
le  Chairman.  I  rather  sum  up  vour  ideas  that  the  high  price  of 
r  and  material,  the  difficulty  oJ  obtaining  money  for  financing 
lii^,  is  the  cause  of  the  present  trouble? 
r.  Bennett.  Those  are  the  main  causes;  yes,  sir. 
le  Chairman.  And  you  are  of  opinion  that  when  prices  become 
lal  again  there  will  be  a  revival  of  the  industry? 
r.  Bennett.  I  think  so  beyond  a  question.    We  have  always  taken 
of  that  amply.    In  fact,  we  have  always  been  a  little  ahead  of  the 
cet,  as  I  understand  it,  in  Chicago. 

le  Chairman.  But  there  is  a  realshortage  in  the  city  of  Chicago ; 
haven't  any  Question  about  that? 

[\  Bennett.  I  haven't  any  doubt.  Assuming  we  can  build  a 
le  program  for  the  next  two  and  a  half  years,  it  will  take  us  all 
at  time  to  catch  up  with  the  shortage,  in  my  judgment.  I  desire 
:press  to  you  the  regret  of  Gov.  Lowden,  who  was  not  able  to  be 
He  asked  me  to  come  in  Tiis  stead.  Your  commimication  to 
reached  him  on  the  day  he  had  planned  to  leave. 
le  Chairman.  Please  remember  me  to  the  governor. 
'.  Bennett.  I  will,  thank  you. 

r.  Jamme.  Senator,  we  desire  to  have  Dr.  Robertson  testify.  Dr. 
irtson  is  the  health  commissioner  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 
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STATEHEirr  OF  ME.  TOHN  DILL  SQBEBTSOH,  HEALTH  COIOOS- 

SIGNER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Bobertson,  you  are  the  health  commissioner 
of  the  city  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  EoBERTSoN.  \  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  more  than  pleased  to  have  vou 
as  a  witness  to  tell  us  just  what  you  think,  of  this  housing  problem 
in  the  city. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  care  to  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  make 
your  statement  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  If  you  please,  perhaps  that  will  save  time.  A5 
well  as  being  health  commissioner,  I  am  president  of  the  Municipal 
Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  Board,  which  has  to  do  with  tuberculosis 
and  the  care  of  tubercular  people  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

In  that  connection  in  1917  we  made  a  housing  survey  of  8  ajuare 
miles  of  the  center  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  extending  from  ^o^th 
Avenue  on  the  north  to  Twenty-second  Street  on  the  south,  State 
Street  on  the  east  and  Ashland  Avenue  on  the  west.  That  is  ibt 
center  of  the  city. 

The  school  population  showed  that  there  were  three  hundred  ai.J 
fifty-three  thousand  and  some  odd  people  living  in  that  territory  at 
that  time.  We  actually  examined  165,700  of  them.  We  found  14.:i>- 
cases  of  tuberculosis,  or  8.6  per  cent  that  had  not  been  uneartlitr-i 
prior  to  that  time. 

These  patients  were  gathered  up  and  placed  in  our  eight  dispensa- 
ries, so  that  we  have  increased  from  10,000  cases  of  tuberculosis  in 
1915  that  we  were  taking  care  of,  until  at  the  present  time  we  atr 
taking  care  of  32,000  cases.  I  do  not  want  you  to  get  a  wronjr  ii:^- 
pression  from  that,  because,  we  have  gatherea  in  more  of  these  ca-*^ 
caring  for  more  of  them;  the  fact  is,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  ^r 
have  done  that,  we  have  lowered  the  death  rate  of  tuberculosis.  ^ '^ 
may  take  this  from  a  housing  standpoint,  or  you  may  take  it  frnu 
work  that  we  have  done,  so  that  your  minds  may  not  be  confused, ' 
want  toffive  you  facts  just  as  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  indicate  the  increase  of  tul^^r 
culosis  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  does  not  indicate  the  increase  of  tubenniK  - 
In  fact,  in  1915  we  lost  4,161  people  from  tuberculosis,  or  12  funeri- 
a  day,  in  Chicago.  That  was  reduced  last  year  to  3,265,  a  little  over  'j 
funerals  a  day,  and  we  have  cut  the  figures  down  this  year,  s<>  tl 
our  funerals  are  7  a  day.  That  on  a  population  which  is  3.V>. ' 
bigger  than  it  was  in  1915;  or,  according  to  the  census  figures,  >| 
increased  at  the  rate  of  70,000  per  annum,  or  700,000  in  10  year^.  ^ 
that  our  tuberculosis  rate  has  gone  down  in  this  community. 

Xow,  if  you  were  taking  it  ])urely  on  a  housing  standpoint.  }• 
would  say  the  lack  of  houses  did  not  affect  tuberculosis ;  but  then 
another  viewpoint  that  you  must  take  on  that,  and  that  is  that  ti;- 
culosis  is  a  long-drawn-out  disease.    The  bad  housing  of  to-day  n 
give  us  bad  results  in  tuberculosis  five  years  from  now. 

A  survey  was  made  recently  by  the  police  department  of  the    ' 
of  Chicago  in  the  34  police  precincts.    It  shows  that  houses  or  V' 
then  vacant,  which  was  on  xVugu.st  4,  1920,  were  2,617. 
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The  Chairman.  What  was  the  date  of  that,  Doctor? 

Mr.  SoBEBTSON.  August  4.  I  should  judge  that  record  was  quite  cor- 
rect, because  the  police  could  see  whether  the  house  was  vacant,  from 
the  outside,  by  traveling  along  the  beat. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  entire  city? 

Mr.  Robertson.  In  the  entitre  city,  2,617  vacant  houses.  There 
were  houses  or  flats  under  construction  at  that  time,  3,719.. 

The  Chairman.  For  that  many  families? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Houses  or  flats  under  construction — that  is  the 
way  it  is  headed — 3,719.  Families  living  as  boarders  or  extra  tenants 
in  houses  or  flats  designed  to  be  occupied  by  only  one  family  is  the 
next  heading.    I  should  judge  that  would  not  be  so  reliable. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  figure? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Three  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirtv-five.    If 

•  ■ 

you  will  note  by  looking  at  this  record,  which  you  may  have  if  you 
wish,  you  will  see  the  vacancies  in  the  various  precincts  of  the  city. 
I  do  not  care  to  take  very  much  time  to  talk  about  the  permits,  be- 
cause Mr.  Bostrum  will  follow  me  on  that;  but  our  records  in  the 
health  department  show  that  in  1913,  on  single-family  dwellings  per- 
mits were  issued  or  passed  upon  by  us  as  follows :  In  1913,  3,745 ;  in 
1914,  3,846:  in  1915,  3,995;  in  1916,  3,887:  in  1917,  2,033;  in  1918, 
916.  In  1919  it  jumped  to  4.204,  back  to  normal,  but  it  slumped  again 
this  year  to  1,644. 

However,  the  tenements  ranged  from  6,000  in  1913  to  259  in  1920. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  figures  for  the  tenements  in  1916  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  In  1916,  7,098.  Now,  Mr.  Bostnim's  figures  may 
be  somewhat  different  from  these. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  they  for  1917? 

Mr.  Robertson.  1917, 1,964;  1918, 387;  but  they  jumped  up  again  to 
1,315  in  1919,  and  back  again  in  1920. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  roughly,  just  from  what  you  have  said,  it 
would  indicate  that  there  were  less  tenements  constructed  in  the 
years  1917,  1918,  1919,  and  1920,  altogether,  than  there  were  in 
the  year  1916,  in  the  prewar  year? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  would  just  add  that  up  for  you  in  a  minute. 
What  are  those  vears  ? 

The  Chairman.  1917, 1918, 1919,  and  1920,  together. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Well,  we  Tfrill  see.    There  is  3,900.    Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  in  the  last  four  years  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  About  4,000  tenements. 

The  Chairman.  Against  7,000  in  1916? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  fact,  about  one-half  as  many  in  the  four  years 
altogether  as  there  were  in  the  year  1916,  the  prewar  year? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  During  that  time  what  increase  has  there  been 
in  population.  Doctor  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Our  population  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  70,000 
per  annum. 

Senator  Kenyon.  So  that  there  have  been  nearly  300,000  increase 
in  the  population  during  this  period? 

Mr.  KOBERTSON.  Well,  280,000  in  four  years  at  70.000  per  year. 

I  told  you  that  we  were  taking  care  of  32,000  cases  of  tuberculosis. 
T  have  100  nurses  in  the  district  doing  this.    These  nurses  are  around 
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from  house  to  house  daily.  They  are  traveling  beats,  so  to  speak. 
They  are  in  and  out  of  the  home.  I  asked  each  one  of  those  nurs<>- 
to  write  me  a  letter,  a  short  letter,  stating  the  condition  in  her  di.<- 
trict  just  as  her  general  impi*ession  in  going  from  house  to  hou>e. 
This  letter  is  dated  November  8.    It  reads : 

Ashland  A\'kxue  Dispexsaby. 

10  Sf>uth  AahUind  .lrf»«f. 
Dr.  John  Ihi.l  Hobebtson. 

Cowhii^sioner  of  Healthy  Chicago. 

My  Dbab  Db.  Robebtson  :  In  regard  to  the  housing  situation  in  the  A>hliiiHi 
Avenue  I)isp<MiaHr.v  district,  tlie  nurses  find  that  li\ing  quarters,  which  Iw^- 
heretofore  l)e<Mi  ulmndoiied  be<*auHe  of  unsanitarj'  conditions,  are  now  iteinj 
occupied,  <»wing  to  the  Isuk  of  dwelling  places.  They  do  not  find  any  id»-* 
families  "  doubling  "  up  than  have  been  in  the  past  few  years. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Arci'STA  (tANcjle,  Head  Snrn. 

Here  is  one  in  regard  to  the  Sedgwich  Dispensary. 

November  .S.  19*J«i. 
Dr.  John  Dux  Robebtson. 

PreHtdent  Board  of  Directors, 

Municipal  TuberculoHin  Sanitariums  Chicago, 

Deab  Doctob:  In  a  general  way  bad  housing  conditions  prevail  on  ihe  N*'ni] 
Side  in  a  district  hounded  on  the  north  by  North  Avenue,  on  the  east  by  WeU- 
Street,  on  the  south  by  Orand  Avenue,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Chicago  River, 

This  district  can  be  divide<l  into  two  classes:  (a)  The  rooming-house  distriif 
representing  alxnit  one-third  of  this  area  mentioned  above;  (6)  the  famiy 
groups,  occupying  about  two-thirds  or  the  western  portion  of  tlie  above^namt?«f 
district. 

The  housing  and  living  conditions  in  the  rooming-house  group  are,  as  a  nil* 
fairly  good ;  housing  and  living  conditions  in  the  family  groups  are  unifonu"} 
bad. 

Overcrowding  is  common  throughcnit  the  family  group  district.  This  isi^ 
ticular  section  of  Chicago  has  been  termed  "Little  Italy,"  and  has  been  ib- 
scene  of  many  "  sawed-ofF  shot-gun"  tragedies  during  the  past  few  years,  I' 
Is  in  this  particular  section  that  the  woi*st  housing  conditions  prevail :  m^^x  -■■ 
the  lots  contain  a  tenement  building  on  the  rear  as  well  as  the  front  of  the  M 
Narrow  gangways  lead  to  the  rear  houses  and  serve  in  many  instances  «>  t1^ 
(mly  entrances  to  the  subsldewalk  basement  flats ;  darkness  and  dampness  pr-  ■ 
tlcally  is  the  rule  in  all  these  tenement  flats. 

Large  families  are  common  In  the  district,  six  or  seven  children  with  the  int- 
ents occupying  two,  three,  or  four  room  flats ;  many  of  the  bedrooms  hav»»  '*  • 
windows;  most  of  the  living  rooms  are  dark  and  sunless.     There  are  hnr 
dreds  of  basement  and  cellar  flats  in  this  district  and  overcrowding  of  all  tl 
flats  and  apartments  is  practically  always  present. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Lauba  R.  Hilu  Head  .Ymi« 


Chicago,  November  .S.  7J^-'' 

Dr.  John  Dux  Robertson, 

Commissioner  of  Health,  Chicago,  III. 

Dk.\b  Dr.  Robertson  :  I  am  submitting  herewith  my  views  of  the  resiilr> 
the  housing  conditions,  as  far  as  they  have  come  to  my  notice,  in  the  distr 
from  Thirty-ninth   Street  to  Sixty-third  Street  and  from  Stewart  Avenur  ' 
the  lake,  over  w*hich  the  Wabash  Avenue  Dispensary  has  supervision. 

Although  there  has  been  a  constant  increase  In  population  during  and  >"t 
the  war,  there  has  been  no  building  of  new  homes.    As  a  result  of  s<*ar«*lt.r 
flats  and  increase  in  rentals  many  families  are  living  together,  or  familu*>i  1;* 
taken  in  roomers  to  their  fullest  capacity. 

Furthermore,  many  mothers  who  should  be  at  home  looking  after  r. 
families  are  going  out  w«»rking. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  above,  there  is  overcrowding  In  many  homes  nif 
many  Instances  where  sui)ervision  is  lacking*  owing  to  the  niother''«i  ab- 
from  home,  the  con  rol  of  the  children  Is  lost  and  moral  conditions  have  \^' 
lax. 
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»f  course,  the  above  report  would  not  apply  to  the  entire  territory  over  which 
have  supervision,  but  varies  with  the  degree  of  congestion  and  status  of 
!i^  found  In  different  sections  of  our  district. 

tblnk  the  above  Information  will  be  of  Interest  to  you  and  am  submitting 
)r  what  it  is  worth. 
Yours,  very  tnily, 

EsTELL  D.  Leonard, 
Head  Nurse^  Wabash  Avenue  Dispensary, 

don't  know  whether  you  want  me  to  read  the  rest  of  them  or  not. 
'he  Chairman.  Do  they  run  along  about  the  same  way? 
Ir.  KoBERTsoN.  Yes;  they  run  along  about  the  same  way.  About 
f  of  them  say  that  from  their  viewpoint  there  are  enough  of 
ses,  plenty  of  houses.  The  other  half  show  just  the  opposite, 
he  Chairman.  As  a  result  of  all  these  inquiries  your  conclusion 
hat.  Doctor? 

Ir.  EoBERTSoN.  M}'  conclusion  is  that  we  have  some  shortage  of 
sing  in  Chicago,  of  course.  We  are  not  building  as  much  as  we 
e,  and  we  have  some  shortage  of  houses.  I  don't  know  what 
L-t  it  is  going  to  have  on  health.     Our  typhoid  is  the  lowest  of 

city  in  the  country.  It  has  been  getting  lower  all  the  time, 
rlet  fever  has  been  reduced  during  the  war,  in  the  last  five  years, 
liat  we  have  only  lost  1,023  cases  of  scarlet  fever  in  the  last  five 
^s. 

1  the  last  five  years  succeeding  that  we  lost  2,600  children.,  Our 
itheria  has  been  cut  down  20  per  cent,  so  that  up  to  date  we 
?  the  lowest  rate  of  any  city  in  tlie  country. 

uv  death  rate  was  12.52,  which  is  the  lowest  in  the  record  of  the 
r>ry  of  Chicago.  These  are  the  records  as  they  are  taken  from 
i>ooks.  * 

'hat  effect  has  housing  on  tuberculosis?  In  this  survey  of  8 
ire  miles,  after  we  had  completed  our  general  survey,  we  sent  for 
>iising  expert  to  take  21  square  blocks  and  examine  them.  We 
Mr.  Todd  to  make  the  survey  for  us,  who  had  been  employed  by 
State  of  Michigan,  and  by  Dr.  Vaughn,  who  had  been  in  Iowa 
iiig  a  survey  of  your  State,  Senator.     He  made  there  a  State- 

>  survey,  and  after  he  had  made  this  survey  of  21  blocks,  not 
11^  seen  the  first  survey  made  by  our  doctors  and  nurses,  and 

>  1  blocks  had  been  selected  bj  himself  and  Mr.  Dall,  being  good 
ks  and  bad  blocks,  a  peculiar  thing  happened — we  had  more 
rciilosis  where  the  good  houses  were  than  we  had  in  the  blocks 
'e  the  bad  houses  were.  . 

nator  Kenton.  How  do  you  account  for  that? 
r.    Robertson.  Because  there  has  been  no  survev  ever  made: 
»  has  not  been  a  sanitary  survey ;  there  has  been  no  proper  basis 
I  vt  with.    As  I  say  in  my  book : 

t-oiiiiecttion  with  lumHiiiff  reports,  we  are  reminded  of  the  statement  of  an 
Tit  juri.st.  who.  in  si)eaking  of  the  three  courts — the  lower,  the  ai)i)ellate, 
li**  supreme — staled  that  the  lower  court  was  the  court  of  original  error, 

>liollate  court  was  the  court  of  intermediate  speculation,  and  the  supreme 

rbe  court  of  ultimate  conjecture. 

it   1»  with  housing  and  always  will  be  until  at  least  three  fundamental 
-*^  are  considered  in  relation  to  the  house: 
W.  clear  and  complete  house  history. 

;<K*inl  and  medical  history  of  all  families  who  have  ever  occupied  the  house, 
>«^fore  and  after  occupancy  of  the  house  stutlied. 
"lie  complete  dist»ase  history  of  indivi<luals  o<(upyinjr  the  lumse. 
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If  you  desire  to  call  in  some  of  the  people  that  have  been  engaged 
in  this  work,  this  book  will  tell  you  of  all  of  the  housing  surveys  thai 
have  been  made  and  who  made  tliem. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  this  book? 

Mr.  E0BERT8ON.  This  is  the  1917  report  of  the  Municipal  Tubercu- 
losis Sanitarium  Board.  It  cost  us  $52,000  to  gather  this  informa- 
tion. It  took  one  year's  time.  We  had  expert  physicians  to  the 
extent  of  25  working  at  it,  and  we  had  the  best  housing  experts  we 
could  get. 

Too  much  has  been  made  of  housing  per  se  from  a  health  polrn: 
too  much,  I  say.  Now,  don't  misunderstand  me.  We  all  want  fresli 
air.  That  is  fundamental.  We  do  not  always  ^et  it  in  our  up-to-date, 
modern  apartment  flats.  We  get  fresh  air  tnat  is  like  the  Sahaii 
Desert,  without  any  humidity  m  it.  Dry  as  the  air  that  blows  over 
that  desert,  and  that  would  be  a  most  wonderful,  modern  apartment 
On  the  other  hand,  you  may  find  what  would  be  like  a  jjoorhou*?*^. 
with  a  great  big  crack  in  the  window,  and  human  air  getting  in. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Doctor,  the  committee  would  like  you  to  give  u- 
one  of  those  books,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  BoBERTSON.  It  will  be  very  good  reading  on  your  way  from  city 
to  city,  sir,  with  my  compliments. 

Senator  Kenyon.  If  you  could  suggest  any  way  to  improve  the  air 
in  the  Pullman  cars,  Doctor,  it  would  be  advantageous. 

Mr.  RoBEirrsoN.  We  might  take  the  roof  off,  Senator;  then  they 
would  kick  about  the  cold.    It  is  a  very  difficult  problem.    Leonar- 
Hill,  the  greatest  expert  on  ventilation  the  world  has  ever  known.  Li* 
said,  "After  20  years'  study  of  ventilation  I  know  less  than  I  di  1 
when  I  started." 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  we  appreciate  very  much  your  comiin' 
and  thank  you. 

Mr.  BoBERTSON.  Thank  you,  sir.  If  there  are  any  records  in  <^«r 
office  or  any  further  dat'a  you  want  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  it  f ' 
j^ou.    I  hand  you  the  rest  of  the  letters  I  mentioned  above. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  you.  They  will  be  copied  and  made  a  pa: 
of  the  record. 

(The  letters  referred  to  by  Mr.  Robertson  are  here  printed  in  fiiV- 
as  follows:) 

November  9»  IJO' 
Dr.  (t.  S.  Wtghtman, 

statistic  id  H'Director  PuhUcity  (uid  Education, 

lOo  West  Monroe  Stree},  Chicago,  III., 

!My  Dear  Dr.  Wightman  :  Subinittins  the  following  observatiou**  on  liou- 
and  living  conditions  of  to-day  as  compared  witli  tliose  of  a   few   yetir^  :. 
there  has  been  a  definite  improvement  alonj:  tiiese  lines  during  the  la^t  ' 
years. 

Formerly  in  congested  districts  a  family  of  seven  to  eight  individuals  w.. 
occupy  from  three  to  four  dark  rooms.     It  was  not  at  all  uncommon  to  t 
four  children  and  two  adults  sleeping  in  one  dark,  poorly  ventilated  nwm. 
five  rooms  you  would  find  roomers  and  boarders  in  additicm  to  a  large  fain 

Xovv,  this  same  class  is  living  In  larger,  lighter,  and  better  ventilated  quar:' 
Without  a  doubt  the  higher  salaries  may  be  considereil  resiionsihle  for  t 
The  men  who  formerly  earned  from  $9  to  $15  a  week  are  now  reoelvini:  *. 
to  $40  per  week. 

Those  who  could  afford  it  have  moved  into  better  neighborhood.**.     This  : 
caused  a  shortage  of  homes  among  the  middle  class.    They,  however,  are  H'"*  - 
tomed  to  favorable  living  and  will  have  nothing  less,  and  some  ooni»psti«'n  1- 
is  not  a  conmnmity  menace. 
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There  are  and  probably  always  will  be  certain  people  who  continue  to  live 
in  unhealthy,  damp  basements.  At  the  present  time  this  number  is  smaller  than 
when  low  wa^es  were  paid. 

From  general  observation,  I  would  say  the  housing  and  living  conditions  have 
much  improved  during  the  last  few  years. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Anabel  BtJRT  Stubbs. 


RoBEY  Street  Dispensast, 

November  9,  1920. 

Deab  Db,  Robertson:  In  regard  to  the  housing  situation  in  Robey  Street 
district,  the  nurses  report  little  change  over  that  of  other  years.  There  is  little 
crowding  in  those  of  our  families  having  fair  incomes.  Although  the  shortage 
of  houses  has  prevented  some  of  this  class  moving  to  better  homes  as  incomes 
have  increased. 

The  poorer  class  are  always  more  or  less  crowded,  but  not  more  noticeably 
now  than  formerly. 

Very  truly  yours^ 

Retta  D.  Jones,  Head  Nurse. 


Stock  Yards  Dispensary, 
Chicago,  III.,  November  9,  J920. 
Dr.  JoHK  Dnx  Robertson, 

Presidetit  Board  of  Directors, 

Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium, 

105  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Deab  Dr.  Robertson  :  Yesterday  Dr.  Wightman  notified  me  to  send  you  a 
report  on  housing  conditions  as  I  find  thera  in  stock  yards  district.  The  follow- 
ing report  is  submitted  after  conferring  with  Dr.  O'Neill,  several  of  the  field 
nurses  and  Miss  McGuire,  district  superintendent  of  Stock  Yards  United 
Charities.    " 

A  few  years  ago  the  biggest  evil  in  stock  yards  district  was  the  boarder 
question.  Beds  were  rented  to  day  and  night  shifts,  occupied  constantly,  rooms 
never  ventilated  and  three  or  four  crowded  In  a  room  having  insufllcient  air 
spacre  to  accommodate  only  one.  Due  to  the  lessened  immigration  this  condi- 
tion is  some  improved.  Old  frame  buildings  having  rooms  with  no  outside 
windows  are  gradually  being  condemned,  but  few  new  buildings  have  been 
erected  and  the  overcrowding  in  the  home  is  a  very  serious  menace. 

The  high  rents  have  made  it  compulsory  for  families  to  rent  quarters  much 
roo  small  or  to  rent  out  rooms  and  crowd  the  family  in  a  space  inadequate  for 
health  and  morals.  It  Is  impossible  to  teach  ordinary  modesty  with  all  rooms 
overcrowded  and  a  loose  standard  is  the  result.  No  home  social  life  is 
IH^ssible,  and  so  all  pleasure  Is  found  outside  of  the  home,  and  the  young  people 
freciuently  gravitate  to  questionable  places. 

Due  to  education  there  is  a  desire  for  better  home  conditions,  but  at  present 
it  is  impossible  to  find  suitable  quarters  at  suitable  rents.     I  think  it  is  the 
overcrowding  in  the  home  rather  than  the  building  that  is  at  fault. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Grace  Saville,  J.  D.  W.,  Head  Nurse. 


November  9,  1920. 
Dr.  .John  Dill  Robertson, 

Commissioner  of  Health,  Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Dr.  Robertson  :  Complying  with  your  request  in  regard  to  housing 
conditions  as  we  find  them  in  the  district  super\ised  by  the  Grand  Crossing 
Dispensary,  which  consists  of  the  territory  south  of  Sixty- third  Street  to  city 
limits,  I  submit  this  brief  report  based  on  reports  of  the  various  district  nurses 
and  personal  observation : 

In  our  congested  industrial  districts  known  as  South  Chicago  and  Pullman 
there  exists  a  very  serious  shortage  of  houses.  The  fact  that  there  has  been 
practically  no  building  since  before  the  war  in  those  sections  and  the  greatly 
increased  population  of  our  city  has  brought  this  about. 

This,  together  with  the  abnormally  increased  rents  and  the  high  cost  of 
every  necessity  of  life  has  compelled  the  people  to  resort  to  some  method 
whereby  they  could  reduce  the  co.st  of  their  living. 
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In  iii<mt  instances  this  h«is  been  done  by  "  taking;  in  roomers  "  or  by  famili^ 
<1oubl{n<7  lip.  This  overt- rowdhig  entirely  eliminates  the  home  atmosphere  au-: 
coniiK»ls  the  Knowing  girls  and  boys  to  seek  recreation  and  social  life  on  th" 
street  comers,  pool  rooms,  etc.,  and  is  bonml  to  have  a  deplorable  t'fff: 
physically  and  morally. 

We  also  find  many  of  our  families  living  in  undesirable  basement  nms> 
and  i>nylng  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  a  month  for  quarters  that  did  noi  briiu 
more  than  five  to  eight  dollars  per  morith  before  the  war. 

The  doctrine  of  health  and  hygiene  of  the  home  constantly  preaehwl  by  'b 
public-health  nurses  and  other  social  workers  has,  no  doubt,  created  a  <l<»si^ 
for  lietter  living  conditions  among  the  |)eople,  and  they  would  gladly  ava;: 
themselves  of  the  opiwrtunity  to  secure  better  homes  if  such  homes  were  iivni 
able  and  the  rents  not  prohibitive. 

There  has  been  some  building  of  bungalows  among  the  more  pnisiieri-e- 
neighborhoods,  particularly  in  the  s<»uthwestern  section  of  the  district,  i»'.:i 
even  among  those  there  is  a  dearth  of  homes,  and  I  believe  if  a  surxey  of  *  • 
entire  district  were  to  be  made  there  would  not  be  found  a  vacant  hou><*'T 
apartment. 

Such  a  herding  together  of  human  lieings  under  one  roof  is  certainly  h" 
conducive  to  the  best  welfare  of  the  coumiunlty,  and  I  trust  that  some  S4>luti'» 
of  this  very  vital  matter  will  soon  be  found  In  the  interest  of  the  public  lua" 
and  happiness. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Hklen  0*Mai.i£Y. 
Head  Xurfte  Grand  CronHing  Dutficn»artf 

Mr.  Jam  ME.  Senator  Calder.  we  desire  to  present  Mr.  Char>> 
Bostrum,  the  building  commissioner  of  the  cit}^  of  Chicairo- 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  CHABLE8  BOSTKTTU,  BTnLDIHG  COHMIS. 

SIGNER,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bostrum,  you  are  the  building  commi»-ioner 
of  this  city? 

Mr.  Bostrum.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairmax.  And  as  such  I  understand  you  have  charge  of  tlr 
granting  of  permits  for  all  new  buildings  and  for  repair  of  bnili 
ings  and  supervision  of  them  during  their  construction? 

Mr.  Bostrum.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  would  like  you  to  give  us  <\v'. 
information  as  you  possess  in  connection  with  the  building  oj)en 
tions  in  Chicago  during  the  recent  years. 

Mr.  Bostrum.  I  have  the  record  here  of  the  building  activitv* 
from  1912  up  to  the  present  time.    I  would  like  to  read  them  to  y. 
so  as  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  the  actual  conditions  are.    1  ■•? 
going  to  make  it  as  short  as  I  possibly  can. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  start  your  statement,  are  you  p'i^L 
to  include  buildings  of  every  character,  or  just  housing? 

Mr.  Bostrum.  I  am  going  to  give  you  them  all  separate,  so  y 
can  see  what  has  been  done  in  the  different  lines,  the  different  fla>N- 
of  buildings.  For  instance,  in  1912, 1913,  and  1914  there  was  bnsir.*^ 
and  manufacturing  buildings  erected  to  the  number  of  3,945:  off' 
buildings,  purely  office  buildings,  228.  and  single  i-esidences,  llJ" 
schools,  halls,  and  churches,  286;  theaters,  19;  apartment  buildiio 
varying  from  two  to  more,  13,217  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  Thirteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventeen' 

Mr.  Bostrum.  Buildings. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  to  accommodate  that  many  families  * 
that  manv  buildings? 
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Mr.  BosTRTJM.  No;  that  is  the  number  of  buildings.    No;  I  have 
ot  the  record  of  the  number  of  families  in  those  buildings. 
The  Chairman.  For  any  of  these  years? 

Mr.  BosTHXJM.  For  any  of  these  years.  Now,  the  total  cost  for  all 
uildings  in  1912  was  $88,786,960.  In  1913  it  was  $89,000,000;  in 
)14,  $83,000,000.  In  the  years  1915,  1916,  and  1917  we  issued  per- 
its  for  business  and  manufacturing  buildings,  3,842  buildings; 
fice  buildings,  231;  single  residences,  9,817;  schools,  halls,  and 
lurches,  134;  apartment  Duildings,  9,992. 

The  cost  of  those  buildings  in  1915  was  $97,000,000.  In  1916, 
12,000,000,  and  in  1917,  $64,000,000. 

Then  we  get  down  to  1918, 1919,  and  the  10  months  of  1920.  Busi- 
es and  manufacturing,  3,936 ;  office  buildings,  160;  single  residences, 
547 ;  schools,  halls,  and  churches,  63 ;  theaters,  14 ;  ap;irtment  build- 
gs,  865. 

Now,  in  the  year  1919  we  issued  permits  for  single  residences  up 
4,596. 

The  Chairman.  What  year  was  that  ? 
Mr.  BosTRUM.  1919. 

The  Chairman.  In  1919,  single  residences  how  many  ? 
Mr.  BosTRUM.  Four  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-six.  The 
culiar  thing  about  that  in  the  apartment  buildings  we  issued  only 
7,  while  in  previous  years  we  had  as  high  as  4  apartment  build- 
ers being  erected  in  one  day,  over  4,000  a  year. 
Senator  Kenton.  Was  that  true  every  year  up  to  1917,  or  just  the 
e war  period? 

Mr.  BosTRUM.  The  apartment  buildings  dropped  off  in  the  year 
17.  Up  to  that  time  we  issued  between  four  and  five  thousand 
rmits  for  apartment  buildings;  but  in  1917  it  dropped  down  to 
74,  and  in  1919,  457,  and  this  year  it  has  dropped  down  to  82. 
Senator  Calder.  Just  go  back  a  minute.  Have  you  got  there  the 
mber  of  apartment  buildings  for  which  permits  were  granted  in 
L6? 

Mr.  BosTRiTM.  Four  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-three. 
The  Chairman.  Now  much  for  1917? 

Mr.  BosTRUM.  One  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-four. 
The  Chairman.  How  much  for  1918? 
Mr.  BosTRUM.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-six. 
The  Chairman.  Now  much  for  1919? 
^Ir.  BosTRUM.  Four  hundred  and  fifty-seven. 
The  Chairman.  How  much  for  the  first  10  months  of  this  year? 
Jr.  Bostrum.  Eighty-two. 

r'he  Chairman.  That  would  mean  this  year,  if  the  next  two  months 
ra^ed  up, with  the  last,  90  altogether? 
Ir.  Bostrum.  Approximately,  yes. 

^fie  CHAOtMAN.  As  against  4,293  in  the  prewar  year  1916. 
Ir.  Bostrum.  Yes,  sir. 

"he  Chairman.  With  your  population  increasing  at  a  very  high 
;  every  year? 

Ir.  Bostrum.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  1916  or  1917  there 
;  a  great  number  of  flats  in  Chicago  that  were  vacant.  Opinions 
'er  as  to  about  how  many,  but  I  do  know  there  were  a  great 
aber  of  flats  vacant  at  that  time.     Now,  they,  of  course,  have  been 
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filled  up,  and  it  is  hard  to  tell  exactly  what  shortage  there  is  in 
housing  in  Chicago. 

There  is  another  advantage  that  we  have  had  here.  Chicago  has 
a  great  area,  about  200  square  miles,  and  we  have  rather  cheap 
ground  on  the  outside,  where  the  workingman  could  go  and  get  the 
ground  and  build  their  homes.  Well,  when  they  built  their  home? 
they  built  them  larger;  the  cubic  contents  of  each  apartment  that 
our  family  occupies,  I  venture  to  say,  is  double  that  of  a  city  like 
New  York,  because  thev  are  housed  in  bigger  apartments  in  the 
greater  part  of  New  York,  while  we  are  spread  over  a  greater  area. 

Now,  there  is  considerable  shortage  here  in  Chicago,  I  am  goincr 
to  say  that.  I  know  from  a  personal  observation  that  there  is.  But 
I  do ) not  think  we  are  as  bad  off  here  as  I  have  seen  in  other  cities. 
We  have  workingmen  here  that  had  six  and  seven  room  apartments. 
The  reasonable  price  of  the  ground  and  price  of  material  and  lalx^r 
that  was  here  before  the  war  made  it  so  that  it  was  possible  for 
those  people  to  live  in  quarters  of  that  kind.  Now,  it  is  not  such  a 
great  nardship  for  them  when  their  children  get  married,  for  in- 
stance, to  double  up,  let  their  sons  or  daughters  stay  with  them.  It 
would  be  more  difficult  if  they  were  housed  in  a  small  apartment 
like  thev  are  in  some  other  cities.  Of  course,  we  have  some  of  them 
here,  but  I  do  not  consider  the  shortage  of  houses  such  a  serious 
proposition.  It  is  serious  in  a  way.  But  when  we  come  to  subnait 
some  remedy  for  that  it  is  a  great  deal  more  serious  again,  acconl- 
ing  to  my  judgment. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  a  builder  vourself  before  you  went  into 
the  building  department,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  BosTRUM.  I  have  spent  all  my  life  in  that  line. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  been  building  homes? 

Mr.  BosTRUM.  I  have  been  building  up  to  three  or  four  or  fi\> 
hundred  homes  a  year  before  I  entered  this  office  that  I  am  in  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  that  building  has  stopped  U 
the  extent  that  it  has  here  ? 

Mr.  Bostrtjm.  Well,  the  reason  for  it  is  the  high  cost  of  construc- 
tion— ^material  and  labor,  and  then  the  expense  in  financing.  Intrr- 
est  has  increased,  commissions  have  been  increased,  and  everythinr 
that  goes  in  to  make  up  a  home  has  increased. 

The  Chairman.  The  interest  rate  on  mortgages  on  real  estate  lu- 
been  what  in  the  past? 

Mr.  BosTRUM.  What  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  interest  rate  on  real  estat- 
mortgages — the  interest  rate  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  BosTRUM.  The  interest  rate  has  varied  from  5  to  6  per  o-:  * 
before  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  what  now  ? 

Mr.  BosTRUM.  The  interest  rate  now  has  been  hauled  down  t 
around  6  per  cent.    A  good  many  are  charging)  7,  with  this  exof; 
tion,  Senator,  that  when  you  make  a  loan  you  will  be  asked  to  p«»' 
a  commission  at  least  equal  to  1  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  legal  rate  of  interest  here,  a  rate  fi^t*' 
by  law,  6  per  cent? 

Mr.  Bostrum.  Yes ;  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  Six  per  cent? 

Mr.  BosTRUM.  Seven  per  cent  is  the  State  law. 
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The  Chairman.  So  that  7  per  cent  can  be  charged  on  a  real-estate 
mortgage  ? 

Mr.  SosTRUM.  Yes ;  and  it  is  charged  on  a  good  many. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  almost  universal  practice  now,  isn't  it, 
"percent? 

Air.  BosTRUM.  They  are  aiming  to  hold  it  down  to  6  and  make  it 
up  in  this  way,  that  they  are  charging  this  new  commission. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  you  should  borrow  money  at  6  per  cent 
for  a  t«nn  of  three  years  they  would  make  you  pay  3  per  cent  com- 
mission ? 

Mr.  BosTRUM.  Three  to  five  and  eight  and  ten  per  cent ;  depends  on 
the  value  vou  have  and  what  connection  vou  have  with  the  financial 
institution. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  tell  me  that  the  people  who  lend  money 
to-day  are  charging  as  high  as  10  per  cent  bonus  or  commission  for 
making  the  loan? 

Mr.  Bostrum.  That  has  been  done. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  10  per  cent  go  to  the  broker  or  to  the 
institution  that  loans  the  money? 

Mr.  Bostrum.  That,  of  course,  I  can  not  say,  but  judging  from  the 
advertisements  that  I  see  in  the  paper,  of  certain  institutions  here, 
they  can  sell  mortgages  to  net  7  per  cent,  when  at  the  time  there  was 
hardly  nothing  but  6  per  cent  on  the  market — agoing  to  show  that 
thev  must  be  giving  up  some  of  it  to  the  investor. 

The  Chairman.  Wnere  is  the  mortgage  money  obtained  in  this 
city?  Is  it  through  the  savings  banks  or  trust  companies  or  mort- 
gacre  companies ;  how  is  that  operated  ? 

&r.  Bostrum.  That  is  handled  by  banks  and  trust  companies  and 
mortgage  brokers,  insurance  companies,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  the  money  comes  from  the  banks  ? 

Mr.  Bostrum.  I  would  say  the  most  of  it  comes  from  the  banks; 
yes;  especially  for  small  loans.  Now,  if  there  is  some  very  large 
loans,  going  up  to  millions,  then  of  course  it  may  be  some  syndicate 
that  underwrites  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  savings-bank  system  here  such  as 
we  have  in  New  York,  a  mutual  savings-bank  system  that  loans  most 
of  its  deposits  on  mortgages? 

ilr.  Bostrum.  They  do  not  have  that  here.  They  do  not  operate 
in  that  way.  They  have  savings  accounts,  but  they  do  not  take  that 
fund  and  loan  it  out  on  real  estate.  I  do  not  think  the  law  allows 
them  to  do  that. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  have  building  and  loan  associations? 

Mr.  Bostrum.  We  have  a  few  building  and  loan  associations,  but 
of  late  years  they  have  not  done  very  much  business. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  go  back  to  your  figures  again.  You 
irave  me  a  moment  ago  the  number  of  tenements  for  which  permits 
were  granted  in  the  years  1916  to  1920,  inclusive.  Now,  do  vou  have 
separate  there  the  "number  of  permits  granted  for  sinfjle- family 
houses  and  for  two-family  houses  or  one  and  two  family  houses 

tofjether? 

Mr.  Bostrum.  No;  it  is  the  one-family  house.  I  say,  a  single  resi- 
dence, and  the  apartment  buildings  are  included.  They  may  be  two 
apartments  and  more. 
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The  Chairman.  Please  give  me  the  number  of  single- family  houses 
in  the  years  1916  to  1920,  giving  each  year. 

Mr.  BosTRUM.  1916,  there  were  3,789 ;  1917,  2,704. 

The  Chairman.  1918  ? 

Mr.  BosTRUM.  1918, 1.082. 

The  Chairman.  1919  ? 

Mr.  BosTRUM.  1919,  4,696;  1920, 1,869. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  for  10  months  of  1920? 

Mr.  BosTRUM.  That  is  for  10  months  of  1920. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  is  there  a  falling  off  in  building  application- 
in  the  last  60  days  ? 

Mr.  Bostrum.  Yes ;  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Very  marked  ? 

Mr.  Bostrum.  Very  marked ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  applications  are  less  than  for  any  othe: 
period  except  perhaps  1918  ? 

Mr.  Bostrum.  Except  from  the  time  the  government  asked  n*? 
not  to  issue  the  permits  until  they  had  passed  upon  the  necessity 
of  the  erection  of  the  structure. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  your  judgment  that  before  we  have  a  reviv 
of  the  building  industry  here  that  we  must  have  a  lowering  in  t\n 
prices  of  material  and  labor;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Bostrum.  That  is  correct;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  a  revisii^t 
of  5, 10, 15,  or  20  per  cent  is  going  to  bring  any  activity  in  the  buii  i 
ing  industry.    I  think  it  has  got  to  be  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  that  is  not  done,  then  the  whole  busic^H 
is  going  to  be  stagnant  ? 

•  Sir.  Bostrum.  That  is  what  will  happen.  Now,  the  man  vi:- 
small  capital,  he  can  not  get  sufficient  loan  to  finance  a  small  hoirf 
nor  the  speculator  can  not  get  sufficient  loans  to  go  ahead  with  u 
apartment  building.  Now,  we  have  speculators.  Of  course,  if  thf^ 
could  make  their  loan  they  would  go  ahead,  and  they  would  en 
apartment  buildings  for  the  future,  trying  to  sell  them  at  some  fut'in 
time  when  they  had  them  finished. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  before  you  r 
away  from  that.    Are  you  through.  Senator? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  how  mv.«] 
building  material  has  gone  up  in  the  last  few  years?     Take,  *• 
instance,  the  item  of  window  glass  since  1916.    How  much  has  ti  . 
gone  up  ? 

Mr.  Bostrum.  Well,  I  am  not  competent  to  answer  those  <)ii-- 
tions  because  I  have  done  no  building  since  1915. 

Senator  Kenyon  I  have  been  told  that  window  glass  has  ?■•' 
up  300  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bostrum.  Yr^s;  I  understand  more  than  that  in  some  ca-- 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  about  lumber?    Have  you  any  idea  h 
much  that  has  gone  up  ? 

Mr.  Bostrum.  That  has  gone  up  over  100  per  cent. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Over  100  per  cent? 

Mr.  Bostrum.  As  I  am  informed. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Hardware  and  steel? 

Mr.  Bostrum.  Some  of  three  or  four  hundred  per  cent. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Three  or  four  hundred  per  cent? 
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Mr.  B08TRUM.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  Why  did  they  go  up  such  an  enormous  amount, 
doyoujknow? 

Mr.  BosTRUM.  Well  I  can  not  look  at  it  from  more  than  one 
point  of  view,  and  that  is  purely  profiteering. 

Senator  Kenton.  Profiteering? 

Mr.  B06TRUM.  It  can't  be  anything  else. 

Senator  Kenton.  So  profiteering,  you  think,  has  had  something 
to  do  with  the  scarcity  of  homes  in  this  country? 

ilr.  BosTRTJM.  Oh,  yes;  it  has  something  to  do  with  it.  Now,  I 
do  not  say  that  there  are  many  reasons  why  we  have  not  had  homes 
built,  but  that  principal  reason  is  the  cause. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  window  glass 
should  go  up  three  or  four  hundred  per  cent  in  a  few  years? 

Mr.  SosPTRUM.  Not  any  more  than  in  a  general  way — that  I  know 
of  no  case  where  the  wages  of  our  workingmen  has  increased  to 
that  extent. 

Senator  Kenton.  It  is  not  attributable  entirely  to  labor,  is  it, 
then  ? 

Mr.  BosTRUM.  No.  Now,  I  have  been  acting  as  an  adviser  for  some 
labor  unions  and  contractors  here  in  this  city,  and  a  very  interesting 
meeting  was  held  here  some  time  ago  when  there  was  a  question  of 
raise  in  wages.  I  was  not  a  party  to  it  in  any  way,  but  I  was  asked, 
to  sit  in  and  listen  to  some  argument.  It  was  brought  out — going 
back  to  the  time  when  the  carpenters  had  50  cents  per  hour — what 
the  necessities  of  life  cost  at  that  time.  A  receipt  was  shown  of 
what  you  could  buy  an  ordinary  workingman's  shoes,  hat,  and| 
everything,  and  then  showed  the  price  at  the  present,  or  practically 
at  the  peak  it  was  at  that  time.  1  ou  could  use  the  number  3  or  4, 
and  in  a  good  many  cases  you  could  use  the  number  T  to  multiply 
the  prices  at  the  time  when  the  carpenters  had  60  cents  an  hour.  So 
I  do  not  feel  that  the  laborer  is  getting  too  much  wages  at  the 
present  time.  There  must  be  fault  somewhere  else.  The  raw  ma- 
terials, surely,  are  not  worth  all,  or  it  should  not  be  worth  thalt 
much  more.    Raw  material  itself  has  verv  little  value  in  this. 

Senator  Kenton.  If  you  want  to  buy  lumber,  can  you  get  any  dif- 
ferent prices  from  different  dealers  in  lumber,  or  are  the  prices  all 
the  same? 

Mr.  BosTRiTM.  I  would  not  like  to  answer  that,  because  I  have  not 
bought  any  since  1915. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  in  different 
towns  local  combinations  of  lumbermen  to  keep  up  the  prices  ? 

Mr.  B08TRTJM.  I  don't  know,  but  it  is  very  peculiar  that  you  are 
ffetting  about  the  same  prices  all  over  on  any  and  all  materials,  and 
the  same  about — ^too  much  of  a  combination,  both  among  laborers 
and  business  men;  that  is  just  about  the  way  I  feel. 

The  Chairman.  Commissioner,  don't  you  think  our  system  of 
cost-plus  contracts  during  the  war — and  that  has  been  carried  out  in 
some  lines  since — has  had  the  effect  of  breaking  down  the  morale  of 
labor  and  material  ? 

Mr.  BoOTRUM.  A  very  bad  system,  indeed ;  very,  very  bad. 

The  Chairman.  Men  have  not  cared  much  how  much  work  they 
did,  nor  in  some  cases  have  the  employers  cared,  because  it  all  went 
into  the  cost  and  some  one  else  paid  for  it. 
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Mr.  BosTRUM.  Correct.    Very  bad  to  have  that  system. 

Senator  Kenton.  Don't  you  think  we  have  to  get  over  some  of 
this  greed  in  this  country  before  we  will  get  buildinjg  material  down 
to  where  we  can  have  homes  built  ?  The  real  funcmmental  of  it  is 
the  ffreed,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  BosTRUM.  That  is  what  it  narrows  down  to. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  a  few  profiteers  may  be  sent  to  jail;  thai 
might  help  a  little  ? 

Mr.  BosTRUM.  Of  course,  you  might  say  it  is  greed  on  one  haml 
and  then  it  is  thoughtlessness  on  another.  You  take  our  working- 
men,  I  believe  they  do  not  do  a  full  day's  work.  They  have  u 
done  it  in  the  past.  Very  likely  it  was  lack  of  judgment.  On  tir 
other  hand,  I  feel  there  should  not  be  anything  done  in  the  way  of 
creating  building  industry  until  people  get  down  to  recognize  a 
fair,  square  deal  among  ourselves. 

Senator  Kenton.  To  be  satisfied  with  reasonable  profits  on  Imiln 
inff  materials  would  help  some,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  BosTRUM.  Well,  that  surely  would  help  some.  Of  course,  I 
understand  they  have  been  handicapped  to  a  great  extent  by  rail 
road  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  And  high  prices  of  fuel  ? 

Mr.  BosTRUM.  High  prices  of  fuel.  I  was  talking  to  a  man  tliat 
used  to  have  a  mine  in  Indiana.  He  says  he  sold  coal  there  befor? 
the  war  for  around  $1.25  a  ton.  Of  course,  it  was  a  cheap  «Ti'^* 
of  coal,  and  he  says  he  sold  it  at  a  profit,  not  a  large  profit,  but  a 
reasonable  profit.  He  says  they  are  charging  $4.50  for  the  same. 
and  he  says  there  is  no  place  in  there  where  the  labor  has  advanc-^i 
from  60  to  80  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  high  price  of  coal:  ln^ 
has  that  gone  up  ? 

Mr.  BosTRUM.  It  gets  down  to  the  same  thing — an  endless  rhaitil 
Now,  you  can  not  look  into  the  proposition  of  housing  only.  It  -j 
a  broad  field,  and  you  can  not  put  your  finger  on  a  class  of  men  thi 
say,  "  Here  is  where  the  fault  is."  It  seems  there  has  been  a  genent 
tendency  in  all  business  to  try  to  get  as  much  as  they  can.  I  siipp^^ 
that  is  human  nature. 

The  Chairman.  That  dates  back  to  the  war,  when  really  it  seen  • 
as  if  we  encouraged  laborers — ^both  the  men  and  the  manufacture: 
of  material  who  built  cantonments,  who  furnished  things  for  t! 
Government — to  charge  what  they  liked,  and  then  in  turn  encounic^ 
the  men  to  charge  what  they  liked  and  do  as  little  work  as  they  con: 

Mr.  BosTRUM.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  have  not  yet  gotten  back  to  that  old-tin. 
business  morality  where  men  felt  they  ought  to  give  what  they  o> 
to  the  people. 

Mr.  Bostrum.  That  is  the  real  Question,  "  How  soon  can  we  ?t  i 
back,  or  will  we  step  back?  "    We  have  got  to  take  some  steps  U  » 
It  is  a  serious  proposition.    Can  it  be  done  without  a  panic,  or  vr 
we  nurse  it  along  and  try  to  do  the  best  we  can  and  finally  step  ba^ 
But  we  have  got  to  take  a  step  back,  and  I  think  if  there  was  a  d^ 
among  our  business  men  or  among  our  influential  men  to  tak^ 
loss  now,  take  a  loss  on  the  shelf  and  make  an  agreement  am'  - 
themselves  that  they  are  going  out  and  do  the  best  they  can  for ' 
count rv,  that  we  could  overcome  this  situation. 
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Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  know  the  loss  the  farmers  are  compelled 
to  take  now  on  their  crops? 

Mr.  BosTRUM.  I  understand  oats  are  down  to  very  low  prices. 

Senator  Kenton.  Twenty  cents  below  what  it  costs  to  produce  it. 
Do  you  feel  everyone  has  got  to  take  his  share  of  this  loss  in  this 
readjustment? 

Mr.  BosTRUM.  That  is  what  I  feel,  and  I  feel  it  should  be  done 
now  and  let  us  get  down  to  business ;  figure  the  loss  on  the  shelf  now 
and  see  what  there  is.  There  are  a  good  many,  I  understand*  that  feel 
that  they  can  not  afford  to  take  the  loss.  They  forget  that  they  made 
the  money  when  the  price  was  raised ;  but  as  far  as  Chicago  here  is 
concemea  I  think  it  will  adjust  itself.  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
great  danger  about  the  house  shortage.  It  is  going  to  take  some  time, 
but  I  actually  do  feel  that  it  will  adjust  itself. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Commissioner,  a  great  many  people  argue 
ns  you  do,  and  the  thing  that  worries  me  is  whether  we  are  leading 
up  to  the  situation  they  have  in  England  and  France.  In  England 
the  house  shortage  has  been  so  acute  the  Government  has  gone  into  the 
housing  business,  with  results  that  all  private  industry  has  stopped. 
In  that  country  the  (jovernment  to-day  is  going  to  give  one-third  of 
the  cost  of  the  building,  practically,  as  a  substitute. 

In  France,  during  the  recent  months,  the  Government  is  going  to 
frive  one-half  to  indiice  private  individuals  to  construct.  In  France, 
I  am  told  a  man  who  wishes  to  build  a  dwelling  can  borrow  money 
from  the  Government  at  2  per  cent,  when  the  Government  pays  7J 
per  cent,  and  makes  up  the  difference  itself.  You  are  a  practical 
builder.  I  know,  and  I  have  had  some  experience  along  the  same  line 
myself.  I  was  building  commissioner  in  New  York  at  one  time. 
Perhap?  my  life  has  been  along  your  line.  I  don't  want  the  Govern- 
ment to  go  into  the  btiilding  business ;  I  don't  want  the  Government 
to  loan  money  to  people  to  build  houses,  but  I  wonder  if  this  situation 
is  acute  enough  to  warrant  the  Government,  perhaps  indirectly,  lend- 
ing some  aid. 

In  New  York  we  just  passed  a  law  which  will  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion for  a  period  of  7  or  8  years  the  dwelling  houses  constructed 
during  the  next  18  months.  In  New  Jersey  a  similar  law  has  been 
passerf.  In  those  States,  of  course,  we  passed  rent  laws  limiting  the 
rents  people  can  be  asked  to  pay.  The  (Jovernment  sets  them  and 
retards  building  by  passing  laws  of  that  character,  which  we  make. 
On  the  other  hand,  tnev  say  the  man  that  will  build  a  new  house,  we 
will  encourage  by  not  charging  taxes  for  a  period  of  years. 

Do  you  think  the  situation  here  is  bad  enough  to  warrant  the 
legislature  in  enacting  laws  of  that  character? 

Air.  BosTRUM.  That  requires  a  great  deal  of  study.  Off-handed  I 
would  say  I  do  hope  I  will  never  see  the  day  when  the  Government  is 
going  to  begin  to  finance  the  homes  of  our  people.  They  have  been 
doing  that  m  our  European^countries  for  years  and  years,  and  our 
workingmen  and  our  people  in  this  countrv  have  been  much  better 
off  than  any  of  those  nations  are  to-day.  I  am  a  great  believer  in 
supply  and  demand.  If  we  could  overcome  this  combination  that 
existed  between  groups  not  to  undersell  each  other,  but  let  the  pure 
and  straight  combination  exist — supply  and  demand  and  competition 
pxist — ^that  is  the  healthiest  condition  that  any  country  can  have. 
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Now,  if  the  combinations  can  be  broken  up,  that  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  greatest  thing  that  can  be  done.  Now,  as  I  understand,  you 
passed  laws  in  New  York  City.  They  may  have  been  good  laws,  but 
it  worked  two  ways.  Now,  in  1916  when  we  had  perhaps  forty  to 
fifty  thousand  flats  standing  vacant  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  con- 
ditions were  such  that  the  speculators  who  built  apartment  build- 
ings and  so  on,  and  the  real  estate  dealers,  offered  concessions  to  the 
tenants — one  month,  two  months,  three  months,  four  months — in 
order  to  bring  up  vthe  return,  the  rental  return,  on  that  particular 
building,  for  the  purpose  of  this  speculator,  so  that  he  could  put 
it  on  the  market  and  sell  it  for  a  profit. 

Now,  that  was  a  bad  practice,  a  very  bad  practice.  It  may  look 
good  for  the  tenants  that  could  get  four  months'  rent  for  nothing. 
Of  course  they  paid  a  little  higher  rent  perhaps  than  they  should 
have,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  had  made  money  by  entering 
into  an  agreement  of  that  kind. 

The  same  thing  does  not  exist'  now,  but  the  reverse.  There  are  a 
good  many  property  owners  here  that  are  asking  more  rent  than 
they  actually  should  for  their  flats,  and  it  is  a  hardship  on  the  ten- 
ants, just  the  same  as  it  was  a  hardship  on  the  honest  investor  before 
the  war,  because  that  did  not  tend  to  stabilize  the  business.,  when 
you  give  concessions  for  a  certain  space.  It  is  bad,  it  is  bad  either 
way  it  runs.  If  we  could  get  down  to  prices — I  think  they  will  come 
down — Chicago  is  not  very  bad  off. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  do  not  think  the  Government  should  in  any 
way  assist  in  home-building  construction  ? 

Mr.  BosTRUM.  If  there  is  any  way  that  the  Government  can  assL*4 
so  that  the  man  that  has  a  large  amount  of  money  to  invest,  that  he 
can  invest  that  in  real  estate  without  being  penalized.  As  I  under- 
stand, there  is  certain  security  that  is  exempted  from  taxation.  Very 
likely  that  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  high  interest. 

Senator  Kenton.  Fourteen  million  is  tax  exempt. 

The  Chairman.  Tax-exempt  securities  in  tKis  country  have  in- 
creased in  the  last  five  years  from  about  four  billion  to  fourteen 
billion. 

Mr.  BosTRUM.  Exempted? 

The  Chairman.  Exempted,  and  the  men  with  large  incomes  have 
taken  their  money  out  of  mortgage  investments  and  put  it  into  tax- 
exempt  securities. 

Mr.  BosTRUM.  That  is  the  very  point;  that  is  the  very  point. 
While  it  sounds  very  little  to  start  with,  when  you  are  paying  1  or 
2  per  cent,  but  in  the  long  run  it  is  a  big  item,  and  my  opinion  is  then- 
should  not  be  any  exempt. 

The  Chairman.  The  men  with  large  incomes  contend  that  if  they 
invest  their  money  in  mortgages  at  6  per  cent,  that  when  they  pay 
their  taxes  it  only  nets  about  1^  or  2  per  cent. 

Mr.  BosTRUM.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  take  it  out  of  mortgages  they  put  it  into 
tax-exempt  or  railroad  bonds  or  other  securities  that  pay  higher  mte^ 
of  return,  and  the  real  estate  suffers. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  exempting  the  income  on  n*«: 
estate  mortgages  from  taxation,  providing  that  no  one  individual  shal' 
hold  more  than  $40,000  worth  of  mortgages.  I  limited  it  to  $4^)/" " 
because  I  did  not  want  the  wealthy  men  of  the  country  putting  al: 
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their  money  into  tax-exempt  mortgages  and  escaping  taxation.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  eve^body  might  want  to  have  a  mort- 
za^e,  a  real  estate  mortgage.  There  is  objection  to  that  that  is 
pretty  well  founded.  A  great  many  people  argue  that  we  already 
lave  enough  tax-exempt  securities.  It  might  help  to  encourage  the 
inancing  of  mortgages.  They  could  buy  mortgages  on  farms  or 
'armhouses  or  little  dwelling  or  apartment  houses  up  to  $40,000. 
low  does  that  strike  you  ? 

Mr.  BosTRUM.  Well,  I  presume  you  have  studied  this  question 
leeply.  But  I  would  like  to  know  Just  the  reason  why  there  has  to 
)e  any  exemption — taxation  exemption — at  all?  We  are  over  the 
ritical  period  now,  where  we  could  put  everything  on  an  equal  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  correct.  I  am  not  very  strong  for 
his,  only  as  a  last  emergency;  but  the  trouble  is  the  men  of  large 
aeans  are  not  putting  their  money  into  this  sort  of  securities.  Per- 
laps  if  we  could  modify  our  tax  laws  in  some  way — they  would  not 
lave  to  pay  73  per  cent  on  one's  incoirie,  but,  say,  30  or  40  per  cent. 
)ii  the  other  hand  we  have  to  raise  money  to  support  the  Govern- 
lent  in  the  next  three  or  four  years,  as  we  have  had  to  do  in  the  past 
wo  or  three.    That  is  the  problem  on  the  other  hand. 

Mr.  BosTRUM.  That  is  true;  but  you  gentlemen  in  Congress  and 
ho  Senate  have  the  power  to  say  what  the  big  interests'  duties  are  to 
he  country,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to 
et  away  xrom  this  taxation  exemption.  I  feel  that  we  can  not  get 
ny  real  activity  in  the  building  industry  until  we  get  that  on  a 
sunder  basis  than  we  have.  I  have  been  informed  by  my  banker 
hat  they  can  not  loan  money.  They  can  loan  a  limited  amount  of 
loney,  out  not  to  any  great  extent,  the  way  conditions  are  now. 
'hey"  are  handling  large  estates.  He  says  the  large  investors  ask 
leni  to  change  the  securities  for  them,  just  as  you  state. 

Permits  approved. 
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iVfr.  Jamme.  We  desire  to  present  Mr.  Mortenson,  the  superin- 
inlent  of  schools. 

'ATEMENT  OF  MB.  PETEE  A.  MOETENSON,  STJPEBINTENDENT 

OF  SCHOOLS,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tbo  CitATRMAX.  Mr.  Mortenson,  j^ou  are  superintendent  of  schools 
tlie  city  of  Chicago? 
Air-  Mortenson.  Yes,  sir. 

Xlie  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you,  to  hear  any  state- 
'jit  3"ou  have  to  make  on  this  subject. 
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Mr.  MoRTENSON.  Senator,  with  your  permissioii^  I  should  be  gla  i 
to  confine  myself  to  a  few  observations  that  I  feel  might  reflect  ju^t 
a  little  of  the  condition  relating  to  housing  in  Chicago. 

In  order  to  have  the  statements  understood,  a  few  statistics  raighi 
be  necessary. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Chicago  schools  is  approxi- 
mately 350,000.  The  normal  increase  during  recent  years  has  liee: 
approximately  10,000  per  year.  The  increase  during  the  last  year 
and  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  last  18  months  has  been  double  th?i 
increase.  The  increase  during  the  last  school  year  was  21,000  pup:"- 
instead  of  the  normal  rate  of  10,000. 

We  have  been  unable  to  provide  less  sittings  per  year  in  the  nt^ 
school  accommodations.  Last  year  we  provided  9,000.  That  ^i- 
only  because  the  construction  of  buildings  had  been  delayed.  It 
would  have  been  less  than  that.  For  that  reason  the  number  of  piipii* 
not  provided  with  adequate  school  accommodations  has  rapidly  ii 
creased  during  the  la.st  three  vears. 

Now,  an  interesting  phase  of  that,  Senator,  is  this,  that  one  }>:; 
ago  the  rapid  increase  of  school  population  was  in  the  outlying  ^t' 
tions.  I  might  explain  that  Chicago  has  grown  from  the  center  ovaJ 
excepting  a  few  villages  that  have  been  absorbed  by  this  exten>i<i^ 
The  old  part  of  the  city,  the  old  buildings,  the  old  school  buildiiiL^^ 
and  the  old  tenements  are  in  the  near-by  section,  within,  say.  2  ni*  ► 
of  where  we  now  are.  The  better  residence  districts  are  fartn^ 
out  beyond  this  congested  district. 

At  first  when  construction  stopped  to  the  extent  that  it  did, the  ov^r 
crowding  in  our  schools  began  in  the  outlying  sections,  becaiuie  th   J 
there  was  some  construction  of  bungalows;  there  was  some  tendon 
to  add  a  room  in  order  to  take  in  relatives  or  other  families,  eitl 
by  fitting  up  a  basement  or  an  attic,  or  dividing  a  building  into  t 
apartments.    When  that  seemed  to  have  reached  its  limit  crowd:^. 
began  and  has  been  going  on  in  the  last  eight  months  in  the  - 
called  congested  district. 

That  is  the  district  made  up  very  largelv  of  tenement  hou- 
Many  of  these  have  been  abandoned  because  they  were  old,  an»l  t; 
were  somewhat  unsanitary.  We  were  glad  to  see  that  was  the 
because  our  school  buildings  were  also  old  in  this  section,  an<l  ni. 
of  them  were  being  abandoned. 

XoAV,  as  an  interesting  sidelight,  during  the  last  eight  month- 
have  opened  in  one  district,  comprising  less  than  one-tenth  c»f 
population  of  the  city,  68  additional  divisions  or  class  n>oms.  fi: 
up  whatever  vacant  rooms  had  previously  been  abandoned,  and  :. 
ing  portables  and  in  other  ways  trying  to  provide  for  this  int  r 
in  the  school  population,  which  amounted  in  this  district  to  ". 
pupils  in  just  the  last  few  months,  showing  that  the  last  and  h 
recent  tendency  in  the  development  of  congestion  has  been  iii  : 
abandoned  territory  that  was  formerly  a  residence  district. 

Xow,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  observe  at  the  present  time,  i 
have  been  no  bad  effects.  The  children  appear  to  be  well  rh^i 
They  seem  to  be  hai)py  and  in  good  condition,  and  even  in  this 
gested  district,  but  of  course  that  condition  will  not  always  i>: 
When  conditions  of  employment  change,  this  district  is"  liai  1 
again  depreciate.  These  apartments  have  l)een  fixed  up.  Thtx 
panitary,  as  a  rule,  because  of  the  demand  for  space,  and   thr 
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rentals  that  it  was  possible  to  obtain,  but  that  condition  will  not 
continue. 

So  that  in  that  condition  the  situation  is  somewhat  serious.  Now, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  growth  in  school  population  is  more  than 
twice  the  normal  in  Chicago,  increasing  the  sphool  attendance,  the 
school  attendance  increasing  at  the  rate  of  one  pupil  every  three 
minutes,  twenty  every  hour,  and  no  construction  worth  mentioning 
^oLng  on  at  this  time*  the  situation  appears  to  me  to  be  really  serious 
from  that  point  of  view. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  population  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  MoRTENSON.  Approximately  three  million;  not  quite  three 
million. 

The  (^jiAiRMAN.  So  that  you  have  one  pupil  for  every  nine  people  ? 

Mr.  MoRTENsoN.  Approximately. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  your  school  population  increased  21,000 
last  vear,  that  would  seem  to  indicate  an  increase  of  population  of 
LSO^ObO? 

Mr.  MoRTENSON.  Yes:  it  is  an  abnormal  increase.  It  is  more  than 
twice  the  regular  increase.  There  may  be  other  reasons  than  the  mere 
increase  in  population.  I  assume  there  is,  because  a  greater  than 
normal  increase  occurred  in  our  high  schools.  Of  the  21,000  increase 
more  than  6,000  occurred  in  the  high  schools,  which  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  pupils  are  staying  in  school  longer  now  than  they  were, 
due  perhaps  to  the  operation  of  compulsory  education  laws,  continua- 
tion school  laws,  and  the  feeling  that  higher  education  has  a  greater 
value,  so  probably  the  increase  in  school  population  is  more  than 


these 
past 

12  months  we  have  constructed  houses  here  to  accommodate  about 
32.000  families. 

Mr.  MoRTExsoN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  we  estimate  five  people  to  a  family,  that 
would  be  about  20,000  people,  and  your  school  population  increase 
would  indicate  an  increase  of  180,000? 

Mr.  MoRTENsoN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  we  are  nowhere  near  equal ! 

Mr.  MoRTj^NSON.  No:  we  are  falling  behind  very  rapidly.  We 
have  always  been  behind  as  far  as  school  operations  are  con?cerned. 
That  has  always  been  the  case  in  every  large  city.  We  are  attempt- 
ing to  provide  for  this  excess  in  six  different  ways.  We  have  a  little 
over  8,000  pupils.  That  is  an  excess  of  6,000  attending  what  we  call 
the  half-day  division.  These  are  confined  to  children  just  entering 
school.  We  have  800  in  rented  buildings.  We  have  15,000  in  port- 
able school  buildinffs,  563  portable  buildings.  We  have  8,000  pupils 
in  what  we  call  double  sections:  that  is,  the  session  begins  at  8 
o'clock,  the  morning  session,  and  ends  at  12.30.  Then  another  ses- 
sion, with  a  new  set  of  pupils  and  other  teachers,  begin  their  session 
at  12.35  in  the  same  rooms,  and  continue  on  until  4.45,  making  what 
we  call  a  double  school. 

There  is  an  excess  of  8,000  taken  care  of  in  that  manner,  and  4,000 
in  what  we  call  the  relay  schools.  That  is  an  arrangement  of  stag- 
gering the  school  sessions  by  a  longer  day,  providing  for  50  per  cent 
more  pupils  instead  of  100  per  cent  more  in  double  schools,  with 
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additional  teachers,  and  providing  for  50  per  cent  additional  pupik 
Four  thousand  are  taken  care  of  in  that  manner,  making  a  total 
of  an  excess  of  44,000  pupils  over  the  capacity  of  the  school  system. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  you  just  to  have  a  brief  statement  of  the 
growth  in  school  cost,  school  construction  cost,  on  a  cubic- foot  basis. 

Our  school  buildings  are  all  fireproof.  They  have  remained  about 
standard  in  type  for  the  last  7  years,  the  changes  only  being  minor 
changes  that  would  not  affect  the  cost.  They  provide  for  an  assem- 
bly hall  seating  approximately  1,200  people.  They  provide  for  a 
social  room  ana  gymnasium  and  all  other  accessories. 

Now,  in  1914  the  cost  per  cubic  foot  of  a  school  building  of  thb 
type,  32-room  school,  was  13  cents  plus.  Do  you  care  to  have  me 
give  a  sample  year  by  year  through  irom  that  time,  or  just  the  more 
recent  ones? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  you,  if  you  could,  give  us  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  construction  for  the  period,  sav,  from 
1914,  1915,  and  1916  to  date. 

Mr.  MoRTENSON.  Yes.  I  might  select  one  school  from  each  year. 
That  will  give  you  an  approximate  cost.  I  will  give  you  1919—1 
will  go  back  to  1917 :  Fourteen  cents  plus  per  cubic  foot ;  1915— jus^t 
selecting  at  random  the  cost  of  one  school,  a  typical  school,  it  haJ 
dropped  to  12.59  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

In  1916,  selecting  again  at  random,  the  cost  of  one  building  was 
15.82  cents  per  cubic  foot.  Going  on  to  1917,  the  cost  of  the  same 
type  of  building  was  19.41  cents  per  cubic  foot.  In  1918  the  cost 
of  the  same  type  of  building  increased  to  23  cents  per  cubic  foot— 
23.52  cents.  In  1919  the  cost  was  about  stationarv,  but  increased 
during  the  year  from  22.99  cents  to  30.27  per  cubic  foot. 

The  only  school  that  we  awarded  a  contract  for  during  the  year 
1920 — awarded  on  February  11,  1920 — was  the  John  Hay  School, 
which  cost  33.90  cents  per  cubic  foot,  an  increase  of  considerably 
more  than  100  per  cent  over  the  prewar  cost. 

The  Chairman.  And  because  of  these  high  costs  the  city  govern- 
ment determined  thev  would  rather  wait  a  while  ? 

Mr.  MoRTENsoN.  Well,  partly  that  and  partly  this,  that  from  that 
time  on  it  has  been  practically  impossible  to  secure  bids  for  the  con- 
struction of  buildings,  except  on  a  cost-plus  basis,  and  we  were  not  in 
a  position  to  subscribe  to  the  theory  or  policy  of  the  cost-plus  basis, 
and  iot  that  reason  imtil  very  recently  we  have  not  attempted  t< 
secure  bids. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  experience  of  the  board  of  education ' 

Mr.  MoRTENsoN.  That  is  the  experience  of  the  board  of  educatidn. 
The  housing  situation,  so  far  as  it  appears  to  us,  seems  to  indicaty 
tliat  just  at  tlie  present  time  there  is  no  particularly  serious  healt'i 
situation.  We  regret  the  necessity  of  having  to  reopen  and  rehabili- 
tate buildings  tliat  we  had  hoped  to  abandon  as  old  buildings,  jii>t 
as  we  regret  the  need  for  again  using  tenement  houses  that  had  on^r 
been  abandoned. 

That  apparently  goes  with  congestion  that  has  resulted.    The  ii: 
torosting  tiling  to* me  was  to  note  that  the  increase  first  began  in  ti;* 
outlying  sections,  indicating  that  people  preferred,  if  possible,  t  • 
have  their  homes  in  good,  clean,  healthful  surroundings.     Wi»t': 
that  had  reached  its  limit  the  increase  followed  in  congested  d'stri«n-. 
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showing  the  people  as  a  last  resort  were  compelled  to  accept  homes 
where  the  surroundings  were  not  good. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Kenyon.  From  1916  to  1920,  according  to  your  figures, 
the  cost  price  has  increased  about  120  per  cent. 

Mr.  MoRTENSON.  Approximately  120  per  cent.  I  understand  that 
the  prospect  on  new  contracts  that  we  are  considering  is  for  a 
lower  figure  than  that  awarded  on  February  11,  1920.  Just  how 
much  I  don't  know;  the  bids  have  not  been  opened.  Gossip  has  it 
that  the  cost  will  be  a  little  lower. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Jamme.  Senator,  we  would  like  to  present  Mr,  Willis  W. 
Baird,  the  president  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WILLIS  W.  BAIED,  FRESIBENT,  ASSOGL&TION 

OF  COMMEBCE. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Baird,  you  are  the  president  of  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Baisd.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business? 

Mr.  Baird.  Yes,  sir ;  real  estate  and  mortgage  business. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  tell  what  you  think 
of  this  housing  situation  in  Chicago.  What  advice,  if  any,  can  you 
offer  us  to  help  us  out  ? 

Mr.  Baird.  On  behalf  of  the  association,  I  felt  that  our  duty  was 
pretty  well  performed  when  we  arranged  for  the  program,  as  we 
have  during  the  last  week.  I  feel  that  with  the  experts  that  will  be 
brought  before  you  on  the  various  propositions,  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  take  the  time  of  the  commission  to  make  any  extended 
statement  on  behalf  of  our  organization.  We  are  at  your  service, 
and  if  there  are  any  special  points  that  you  want  to  have  brought  out 
later  on  that  have  not  been,  if  you  will  communicate  with  Mr.  Jamme, 
who  is  representing  the  committee  that  has  been  doing  a  great  deal 
of  work,  we  will  try  and  furnish  the  information  from  the  most  au- 
thoritative source. 

The  housing  shortage  is  certainly  acute :  there  is  hardly  any  need 
of  groing  into  details  on  that  proposition.  We  attempted  last  August 
to  make  a  survey  and  sent  out  some  75  inquiries.  We  had  some  37 
replies,  and  the  result  of  that  seems  to  indicate,  without  question, 
that  there  is  a  shortage,  a  serious  shortage,  in  homes  or  apartments 
i-enting  for  $100  per  month  or  less.  Now,  as  to  any  cure  that  can 
lye  ai)plied  to  this  situation,  it  is  certainly  a  conundrum.  Personally, 
I  have  this  feeling,  that  a  lower  cost — I  do  not  mean  by  that  a  prewar 
c'ost,  but  a  lower  cost  sufficient  to  stabilize  in  the  minds  of  the  average 
builder  or  speculator — will  be  one  of  the  elements  that  will  be  neces- 
sary to  arouse  an  interest  in  building  and  a  renewal  of  home  con- 
struction. 

At  the  present  time  the  speculator — and  he,  by  the  way,  is  the  the 
one  who  does  the  building  after  all ;  the  individual  is  the  exception — 
wants  to  know  whether  or  not  he  has  got  to  a  point  where  he  can 
safely  rely  on  the  cost  of  building  for,  say,  the  next  five  years.  Be 
that  25  or  40  or  60  per  cent  less  than  it  is  now.    Having  satisfied  him- 
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self  on  that  point,  the  other  branch  of  the  problem  is  the  financial 
one.    That  is  a  very  difficult  one. 

The  income-tax  laws  have  worked  in  such  a  way  that  large  funis 
in  the  hands  of  individuals  and  the  large  estates  have  been  with- 
drawn from  the  mortgage  market.  Graduated  tax  is  really  the  one 
that  takes  all  of  the  attractiveness  of  a  real-estate  mortgage  aw&v 
with  the  trustee  of  a  trust  estate  who  ordinarily  prefers  the  real-estate 
mortgages,  trust  companies  having  trust  funds.  Then,  too,  the  inter- 
est return  on  real-estate  mortgages  is  not  as  attractive  as  many  other 
sound  securities  during  the  past  year  or  two.  In  this  State  par- 
ticularly we  can  not  compete  with  offerings  by  corporations,  rail- 
roads, and  public  utilities  companies,  because  of  the  usury  law ;  our 
maximum  rate  being  7  per  cent. 

The  current  rate  of  mortgages  at  the  present  time  is  6  per  cent. 
That  is  the  bulk  of  it,  but  there  are  comparatively  few  being  made 
for  the  reasons  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  they  are  only  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  the  property  as  against  60  per  cent  prewar  prices,  is  that  st) ' 

Mr.  Baird.  Well,  in  the  mind  oi  a  lender  the  same  question  of  the 
stability  of  the  cost  of  the  building  is  uppermost.  If  assured  that 
that  was  the  basis  of  cost  for  a  period  of  years  .the  proportion  that 
would  be  loaned  would  be,  I  think,  at  least  50  per  cent.  In  fact. 
there  are  some  lenders  that  are  prepared  to  loan  out  50  per  cent  now 
provided  a  certain  annual  sinking  fund  is  set  aside  to  meet  any 
depreciation  in  the  cost  of  building. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Baird,  will  you  tell  the  conmiittee  iii>t 
where  most  of  the  mortgage  money  comes  from  in  the  city  of  Clii- 
cago  ?  I  mean  is  it  from  tne  banks  or  from  individuals  or  mortgage 
conipanies,  insurance  companies? 

Mr.  Baird.  Well,  the  mortgage  business  in  Chicago  is  transacte*! 
by  the  trust  companies  and  mortgage-loan  houses,  and  they  naturally 
are  governed — ^the  loan  is  made  originally  with  their  own  capital, 
and  they  are  therefore  compelled  by  the  usury  law,  and  the  commis- 
sion must  not  be  greater  than  what  would  be  equivalent  to  7  per  cent 
on  the  money  for  the  term  of  the  loan. 

The  Chairman.  In  New  York  City  where  there  is  perhaps  five  an-1 
a  half  billion  dollars  loaned  on  real-estate  mortgages  the  money 
comes  from — ^much  of  that  money  comes  from  the  savings  bank- 
direct  to  the  borrower;  not  a  great  deal  from  the  life  insurance  com 
panics,  and  a  great  deal. of  money  is  loaned  by  mortgage  companies 
who  afterwards  sell  their  mortgages,  guaranteeing  them  to  indi 
viduals. 

Mr.  Baird.  I  would  say  that  all — nearly  all  of  the  money  loaned 
on  mortgages — a  few  going  through  the  banks  or  the  mortgage  hou^- 
are  made  with  a  view  to  disposing  of  them,  passing  them  on  to  i>er- 
manent  investors.  They  are  only  a  temporary  investment  for  the 
various  ones  making  them. 

The  Chairman.  And  these  permanent  investors  are? 

Mr.  Baird.  Well,  they  have  been  life  insurance  companies,  wh  ■ 
are  out  of  the  market  now  very  largely  because  of  the  att^activene^^ 
of  other  sound  securities  and  legal  securities  in  the  way  of  an  int^nfr' 
return ;  from  savings  banks,  trustees  of  estates,  and  individuals. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  in  the  case  of  the  insurance  companies  and 
the  savings  banks,  the  income  from  the  mortgage  is  exempt  from 
Federal  taxation,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Baird.  That  is  as  I  understand ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  the  case  of  tne  individuals  and  the  estates, 
:he  income  is  subject  to  taxation,  as  I  understand  ? 

Mr.  Baird.  It  is,  and  very  heavily.  I  might  illustrate :  One  of  the 
argest  estates  which  we  represented,  or  have  represented  for  many 
rears,  went  out  of  the  market  completely  when  our  present  income- 
;ax  law  was  enacted.  I  had  hoped  that  he  might  come  back  later,  and 
n  talking  with  him  not  a  great  while  ago  he  said  to  me,  "  Why,  in 
)rder  to  make  the  net  return  on  real  estate  mortgages  as  much  as  I 
jet  on  exempt  securities.  Government  bonds,  you  would  have  to  get 
no  17  per  cent."  To  net  him  the  same  amount  on  his  money  as  these 
)ther  class  of  securities. 

The  Chairman.  Our  committee  has  been  informed  that  a  very 
arge  estate  here  in  Chicago  formerly  loaned  large  sums  of  money 
)n  real  estate  mortgages,  the  Marshal  Field  estate,  and  they  have  not 
>nly  refused  to  loan  any  more  money  but  are  withdrawing  much 
)f  their  former  investments  in  mortgages. 

Mr.  Baird.  That  is  true,  and  have  been  selling  some  of  their  mort- 
^ffes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  very  theory  that  you  suggest,  the  Federal 
ax,  is  so  high  upon  investments  that  their  net  returns  sometimes 
lo  not  exceed  1|  to  2  per  c^nt. 

Mr.  Baird.  I  am  so  informed. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  they  can  buy  Liberty  bonds  or  Victory 
»onds  or  municipal  securities  and  do  better. 

Mr.  Baird.  That  is  absolutely  true. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Baird,  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  to  the 
ommittee  as  to  legislation  that  might  remedy  that  condition? 

Mr.  Baird.  I  believe  the  remedy  would  be  to  modify  the  graduated 
Qcome  tax  in  some  way,  raising  that  revenue,  if  possible,  from  other 
ources.  Otherwise  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  question  of  supply  and 
emand. 

'Rie  Chairman.  When  you  modify  these  tax  laws,  if  you  are  able 
y.  would  you  then  enact  legislation  forbidding  the  issuance  of  any 
lore  tax-exempt  securities  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Baird.  I  would  not  want  to  pass  on  that  or  express  an  opinion 
Q  that.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Otto  Kahn  has  suggested  that. 

Mr.  Baird.  I  have  great  respect  for  his  opinion,  but  I  have  not 
udied  it  enough  to  answer  the  question.  There  may  be  some  point 
I  exempting  the  Government  and  municipal  securities,  but  that 

a  very  intricate  problem. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  very  difficult  problem.  Some  people  have 
iggested,  that  while  we  could  not  very  well  say  that  tnere  should 
3  no  exemption,  we  could  provide  that  part  of  a  tax  should  not  be 
vied  on  securities  of  that  character.  Do  you  have  any  thought, 
•  have  you  given  any  thought  to  the  question  of  exempting  the  in- 
line on  railroad  mortgages  from  taxation? 

Mr.  Baird.  Yes.  I  have  thought  of  that,  since  you  have  made  the 
iggestion.    I  believe  it  has  been  called  to  my  attention.    I  think 

principle  it  is  wrong. 
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The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you;  in  principle  it  is  wrong,  i- 
doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Baird.  I  think  it  might  help  a  little,  a  trifle  it  would  heli. 
For  the  reason  that  mortgages,  up  to  the  extent  of  $40,000,  wol  . 
be  bought  by  individuals  having  small  incomes,  and  therefore  t . 
graduated  tax  does  not  affect  them  as  it  does  large  estates  and  t:.:' 
large  investor.  We  are  selling — and  I  think  mortgages  general... 
now  are  sold  for  very  small  amounts  to  the  modest  investor  if 
small  means.  That  is  what  developed  the  system  of  real  estate  mott 
gage  bonds,  because  we  could  sell  $100,000  issue  in  small  amouLij 
where  the  tax  in  the  hands  of  the  purchaser  would  be  nomina'. 
whereas  if  the  whole  went  to  an  estate,  why,  it  would  strike  ;„: 
his  interest  in  it  at  once. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Baird,  we  do  not  come  here  with  any  cure-JiL 
for  your  troubles.  We  are  anxious  to  have  you  give  us  your  U  < 
iudgment,  and  other  gentlemen  interested  in  the  subj'ect^  and  we  are 
hopefulj  very  hopeful,  as  a  result  of  our  inquiry,  which  we  are  mak- 
ing nation- wide^  that  both  labor  and  capital  will  see  the  nece<-i ; 
of  doing  something  to  help  relieve  the  situation.  I  think  it  is  fair  t- 
say  that  the  industry  is  stagnating  to-day  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Baird.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  has  to  be  revived.  It  is  in  the  hand^^  <-: 
the  men  who  are  interested  by  themselves  moderating  their  profit.  It 
labor,  if  necessary,  taking  a  lower  wage  and  giving  a  b^er  day : 
work.  These  two  things  can  do  better  than  we  can  do  if  we  ena: 
laws  for  the  next  20  years.  We  must  think  about  the  condition  .2 
Europe,  whether  if  we  let  this  thing  run  too  long  we  will  have  t  .e 
tremendous  popular  uprising  and  demanding  interference  from  t  :^ 
Government,  which  I  can  say  for  myself  and  the  committee  w^.  j 
deplore.  We  don't  want  the  Government  to  go  into  the  busine-^-  i 
furnishing  homes  for  the  people  to-day  as  they  are  doing  in  FmA 
and  Italy.  So  we  want  to  get  all  the  information  we  can  and  '.] 
what  is  best.  There  are  two  hopeful  signs.  Some  of  the  mai«r.i 
going  into  house  and  home  building  has  come  down  in  price,  a: 
while  labor  has  not  receded  from  its  schedule  of  efficiency,  yet  I  :^ 
told  has  greatly  increased  in  the  last  six  months.    That  will  help. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  or  two  about  this  ch:t.i-' 
in  the  income  tax  that  you  think  might  be  advisable. 

Mr.  Baird.  Well,  I  am  not  prepared;  I  am  not  an  expert  on  inc^ 
tax  to  say  just  where  it  would  be.  I  am  merely  saying  where — y^\ 
has  prevented  large  capital — what  has  driven  large  capital  out 
mortgage  loans,  and  I  think  the  financial  question  here  is  really  t 
apartment  question  in  Chicago.  I  think  some  building  wonlVi 
ahead,  even  at  present  prices,  if  the  projects  could  be  successfully  . 
reasonably  financed.  I  am  not  sure  that  they  would  go  ahead  at «» 
a  higher  rate  of  interest  if  that  were  possible. 

Senator  Kenton.  But  if  these  large  estates  and  wealthy  peopl* 
general  were  going  to  withdraw  from  these  matters  and  invest  in  t 
exempt  securities,  and  keep  that  up,  where  are  we  going  to  get 
money  to  run  the  Government,  and  what  effect  is  it  going  to  hau 
the  people  in  general  if  they  feel  that  the  great  wealth  of  the  cour 
is  not  willing  to  bear  this  heavy  burden  of  taxation? 
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Mr.  Baird.  I  would  rather  let  you  ask  that  question  of  some  of  our 
bankers  who  will  appear  before  you.  They  have  studied  that  and 
could  perhaps  tell  better  than  I  can. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Don't  you  think,  too,  the  question  of  home  own- 
ing in  this  country,  as  well  as  every  other  country,  goes  to  the  funda- 
mental of  the  best  citizenship  ? 

Mr.  Baird.  No  question  about  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  A  man  who  owns  his  own  home  is  generally  more 
interested  in  his  Government? 

Mr.  Baird.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  is  hard  to  make  a  Bolsheviki  out  of  him 
anyway? 

Mr.  Baird.  There  is  inborn  in  every  man  the  desire  to  have  a  home 
of  his  own. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Then  what  is  there  particularly  wrong  about 
the  Government  assisting  or  stimulating  in  the  home  owning  and 
home  building? 

Mr.  Baird.  I  don't  know  as  there  is  anything  inherently  wrong. 
I  question  whether  it  is  wise  to  discourage,  which  I  am  sure  it  would, 
priA'ate  enterprise. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Private  enterprise  seems  to  be  discouraged  now. 

Mr.  Baird.  Well,  I  sav,  if  things  continue  to  trend  as  they  have 
during  the  last  three  or  four  months,  I  think  some  of  these  problems 
should  be  worked  out. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  think  there  are  some  hopeful  signs? 

Mr.  Baird.  I  think  the  few  I  have  mentioned  are  very  hopeful.  I 
have  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  communications  that  came  to  us 
from  chambers  of  commerce  from  two  or  three  of  the  near-bv  cities. 
I  will  not  take  your  time  to  read  them,  but  if  you  like,  I  will  file  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  file  them. 

Mr.  Baird.  The  story  is  there,  the  same  as  it  is  here. 

The  Chakman.  They  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Baird.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(The  communications  referred  to  by  Mr.  Baird  are  here  printed  in 
full  as  follows:) 

Chamijeu  of  Commerce  of  Fort  Wayne, 

Fort  Mayne,  Ind.y  November  9,  J 920. 
Iklr.  Willis  W.  Baird, 

President  Asi<oci(ition  of  Commerce,  Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Sir:  Pursuant  to  your  communication  of  November  3  in  connection  with 
a  statement  from  us  for  tlie  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Reconstruc- 
tion, whicii  is  to  iiold  hearings  in  Chicago,  Noveml^er  10  and  11,  we  respectfully 
submit  the  following: 

Although  the  increase  in  Fort  Wayne*s  population  has  been  steady,  without 
si>eclal  variation  in  any  one  year  (census  of  1910.  63,933;  census  of  1920, 
86,549),  home  building  has  fallen  far  behind,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Year. 


i9ia — 

1917..... 

1919... 
1920.... 


Number 

of  houses 

built. 


600 
350 
100 
150 
1200 


Esti- 
mated 
shortage. 


Total. 


250 
500 
450 
400 


1,600 


1  Approximate. 
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High  building  costs  and  tlie  fixed  belief  on  the  part  of  the  general  public  that 
they  will  recede  substantially,  difficulties  and  delays  In  all  building  operation>. 
due  both  to  labor  and  material  shortage,  scarcity  of  mortgage  money,  have  all 
been  contributing  factors.  Interest  rates  for  mortgage  money  up  to  50  ••: 
60  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value  have  increased  1  per  cent — from  6  per  cea 
to  7  per  cent ;  In  some  instances  a  commission  or  bonus  of  2  per  cent  has  b^n 
charged.  This  has  been  a  discouraging  factor,  but  by  no  means  as  importani 
as  the  scarcity  of  capital  and  the  inability  to  get  any  assurance  from  the  liXiil 
trust  companies  that  they  would  make  any  loans  at  all. 

At  this  writing  money  Is  somewhat  easier  and  the  labor  as  well  as  materia] 
situation  considerably  improved.  In  our  judgment,  the  following  would  be  «f 
great  assistance  in,  stimulating  building : 

Removal  of  the  excess-profits  tax.  This  should  prove  a  very  important  h^\\' 
in  stabilizing  prices. 

Improvement  of  transportation  facilities,  which  is  now  apparently  makir? 
headway,  and  which,  if  continued,  will  verj-  much  clarify  the  material  shortacK 

Encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  Department  given  to  national 
banks  for  investing  a  considerable  portion  of  their  savings  deposits  in  first- 
mortgage  loans  on  moderate-priced  dwellings. 

A  better  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  general  public  that  higher  buildin? 
costs  of  necessity  means  higher  values  for  old  buildings.  Until  the  public 
realize  that  the  landlord  is  not  profiteering  when  he  asks  a  rental  commensurste 
with  the  present  valuation  of  his  property,  capital  will  not  invest  in  buiitlin? 
homes  for  rental  purposes.  Yield  as  well  as  safety  are  the  two  factors  wlii.^li 
govern  the  investments  of  capital  in  housing,  and  no  amount  of  legislation  will 
in  our  judgment,  make  it  available  if  these  two  items  do  not  compare  favorably 
with  other  channels  of  iuAestment. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Chambeb  of  Commerce  of  Fort  Wayne, 
C.  B.  Fitch,  President. 
H.  E.  BoDiNE,  Secretary, 


St.  Joseph  Chamber  of  Gommebce, 
St.  Joseph,  Mich.y  November  5,  1920, 
Willis  W.  Baibd, 

President  Association  of  Commerce^ 

10  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Dear.  Mr.  Baird:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  3d  relative  to  the  Chica?- 
hearing  of  the  Calder  committee,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  could  furnish  a  wit- 
ness that  would  be  of  much  interest  at  this  hearing.  St.  Joseph,  as  you  knov, 
is  not  a  large  city,  but  it  is  growing  industrially  In  a  very  gratifying  way. 

We  have  been  able,  through  the  Hcmsing  Corporation,  to  stimulate  the  prodo*^ 
tion  of  homes,  and  at  the  present  time  are  almost  keeping  pace  with  the  indus- 
trial growth.  The  conditions  have  not  become  serious,  that  is,  we  have  r^- 
crowde<l  tenements,  and  so  far  the  people  have  room  enough  in  which  to  stret«  h 
themselves.  We  are  assured  that  the  production  not  only  of  low  priced,  but  "' 
high  priced  houses  will  be  very  heavy  this  coming  spring,  and  we  have  evpr> 
confidence  in  the  situation.  If  you  think  that,  a  witness  from  this  city  un«\r 
these  circumstances  could  be  of  some  tissi stance,  please  command. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Rat  W.  Davis, 
Secretary,  St.  Joseph  Chamber  of  Commercf\ 


The  WHiTf:siDE  Coitnty  Building  and  I^oan  Association. 

Sterling,  III.  XorrmTfcr  6.  !9,"K 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce. 

Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen  :  Your  letter  of  November  3  addressed  to  M.  D.  John,  secretan 
of  the  Association  of  Commerce  of  Sterling.  111.,  has  been  handed  to  nie  for  nv  > 
relative  to  that  part  referring  to  the  division  on  building  and  loan  aasociitt'-v 
matters. 

Beg  to  report  that  our  association  has  made  some  loans  in  Sterling  and  Kt-^v 
Falls  this  year,  assisting  in  the  erection  of  new  homes  and  also  making  improve 
ments  on  homes  previously  built.    We  can  further  report  that  there  Is  a  gre^' 
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shortape  in  the  housing  proposition  in  Sterling  and  Rock  Falls.    We  have  many 
demands  for  houses  which  we  can  not  fill. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  a  slight  reduction  in  lumber,  materials,  plumbing, 
heating,  labor,  and  other  materia^ls  used  in  the  construction  could  be  made,  say 
20  per  cent,  there  would  be  a  great  revival  in  the  next  year  in  the  building  of 
new  homes.  But  there  is  a  general  feeling  in  this  community  that  a  reduction 
is  due.  And  unless  a  reduction  is  made,  we  believe  that  building  operations  may 
be  somewhat  curtailed. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Whiteside  County  Buildin'g  and  Loan  Association. 
By  John  G.  Wetzel,  Secretary. 


Kankakee  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Kankakee^  Ill.j  November  5,  1920. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Baied, 

President,  Chicago  Assodution  of  Ccmfwierce, 

Chicago,  III. 

De.\r  Sir  :  Inclosed  you  will  find  a  report  of  the  housing  situation  in  Kankakee, 
III.,  which,  if  it  Is  in  proper  form,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  submit  to  the 
Senate  committee  conducting  a  hearing  in  Chicago  on  November  10  and  11. 

We  believe  that  the  submitting  of  this  brief  report  will  accomplish  the  aims 
desired  and  we  will  not  have  a  representative  present  unless  you  specifically 
request  it. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

E.  A.  Wabner,  Secretary. 

The  IJnited  States  Senate  Committee  on  Reconstruction: 

Through  committee  activity  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Kankakee,  111.,  has 
made  quite  an  elaborate  study  of  the  housing  situation  in  the  city,  and  we 
hereby  submit  the  conditions,  to  wit : 

By  surveys  we  established  that  approximately  500  houses  were  needed  and 
that  an  equal  number  of  laborers  of  no  small  means  would  purchase  a  housA 
providing  a  financial  plan  could  be  established  which  would  permit  them  to  pay 
for  the  house  from  month  to  month. 

Tlie  local  situation  was  canvassed  and  it  was  found  that  there  were  ample 
vacant  lots  within  the  city  limits  to  build  houses  without  creating  an  increase 
of  the  price  of  the  lots.  By  this  method  it  was  determined  that  the  city  as  a 
whole  would  be  more  benefited  than  would  be  the  case  if  a  subdivision  were 
created. 

With  this  data  tlie  committee  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  visited  many  cities 
where  housing  development  was  under  way  and  endeavored  to  decide  ui)on  a 
plan  that  could  be  carried  out  in  Kankakee. 

The  general  plan  decided  upon  was  to  create  a  housing  development  company 
and  sell  the  stock  of  the  company  to  merchants  and  industrial  heads.  The  fur- 
ther plan  was  to  build  houses  under  a  general  contract  and  to  sell  the  com- 
plotefi  houses  for  an  initial  payment  of  10  per  cent.  It  was  the  plan  to  have  the 
building  and  loan  association  advance  65  per  cent  on  a  first  mortgage  and  to 
have  the  housing  company  advance  the  remainder,  or  25  per  cent. 

The  purchaser  then  would  pay  into  the  building  and  loan  association  approxi- 
mately 1  per  cent  per  month.  When  by  these  payments  he  had  paid  in  the  25 
per  cent  advanced  by  the  housing  company  it  was  planned  to  give  him  the  deed 
to  the  property  and  to  have  the  building  and  loan  refund  to  the  housing  com- 
pany the  amount  advanced.  Under  this  plan  the  housing  company  would  cease 
to  exist,  as  far  as  the  building  and  loan  and  the  purchaser  of  any  of  the  houses 
was  concerned,  just  as  soon  as  the  purchaser  had  paid  an  amount  8uffioi€»nt  to 
warrant  the  building  and  loan  dealing  direct  with  the  purchaser. 

In  other  words,  the  building  and  loan  would  feel  safe  in  advancing  65  per 
r."eiit  to  the  purchaser  of  a  house  and  the  housing  company  would  take  the  risk 
of  25  per  cent  of  the  balance  until  it  was  paid  in. 

Tlie  above  plan  is  so  similar  to  that  followed  in  other  cities  that  we  will  not 
i^o  into  further  details,  as  you  are  doubtless  familiar  with  it. 

About  the  time  it  was  proposed  to  conduct  this  scheme,  the  money  conditions 
be^'anie  so  stringent  that  the  building  and  loan  association,  even  though  sup- 
'>orted  by  the  local  banks,  doubted  whether  It  would  have  money  enough  on 
tiand  to  finance  65  per  cent  for  very  many  buildings.  It  Avas  also  considered  in- 
i.<lvlsable  to  put  up  a  house  which  would  cost  the  purchaser  $4,000,  for  instance. 
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if  there  was  indications  that  in  a  few  months  or  a  year  all  those  houses  would  !- 
reduced  by  changed  conditions.  If  such  a  situation  arose,  we  thought  that  ^Ir 
purchaser  of  any  one  of  these  houses  would  simply  stop  payments,  lea  vine  "- 
building  project  unflnlshe<l  and  in  a  worse  shape  than  though  no  eff<»rt  Li 
been  made  to  advance  it. 

That  the  shortage  of  houses  is  a  national  problem  is  beyond  question,  ainl  i: 
is  a  general  belief  that  the  Government  should  take  more  steps  to  aid  in  tIp 
increase  of  housing  developing  projects  in  the  cities  where  the  tominuiiiiy 
itself  Is  willing  to  do  something  to  aid  in  the  advancement. 

The  situation  In  Kankaicee  is  such  that  no  new  developments,  industrial  -r 
commercial,  are  hardly  to  be  expected  until  more  houses  are  provided,  win- 
the  health  of  the  citizens  is  impaired  because  of  their  inability  to  get  dei.-er.t 
homes. 

At  recent  conferences  our  committee  has  attended,  when  the  housing  i«r  •[-- 
sitlon  was  discussed  it  has  been  suggested  that  if  the  Government  provitie*: 
some  finiincial  aid  in  the  establishing  of  long-term  loans  at  a  low  rate  •:' 
interest  that  the  connnunltles  would  be  provided  with  sufficient  ccx>penith«i  ^'< 
handle  the  propositions. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Kankakee  Chambeb  of  Commoux 
By  E.  A.  Warner,  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  going  to  hmcheon  with  the  com 
merce  board,  and  have  some  other  engagements,  and  we  will  re<tr:-^ 
now  until  2.10  o'clock.  We  would  like  the  witnesses  that  have  l>efL 
asked  to  come  to  return  at  that  hour.  We  shall  try  to  expedite  their 
appearance  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  hurry  away  at  tiw: 
earliest  possible  moment.  The  committee  will  stand  in  ^e<'e^^ 
until  2.10  o'clock. 

(Whereupon  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2.10  o'clock  p.  m.) 

after  recess. 

(At  2.10  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  reassembled,  pursuant  to  thr 
taking  of  recess.) 

Mr.  Jamme.  Senator  Calder,  we  desire  to  have  Mr.  Hines  jrive  l.i- 
testimony  now,  as  he  is  leaving  the  city,  and  we  have  taken  ti;^ 
liberty  of  changing  the  rotation  of  the  program.  We  will  now  pre 
sent  5Jlr.  Hines,  of  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  EDWABS  HINES,  BEFRESENTING  THE 
EDWARD  HINES  LUMBER  CO.,  CHICAOO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Hines.  In  appearing  before  this  committee  to-day  I  first  wiV- 
to  call  your  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  do  so  at  the  request  »• 
the  entire  lumber  trade  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  such  informat:  ; 
as  I  submit,  so  far  as  the  local  trade  in  Chicago  is  directly  concenit^i 
will  cover  the  average  experience  and  record  of  the  entire  tnule  i: 
this  city. 

First,  at  no  time  within  the  past  five  years,  the  past  five  raoiith- 
the  past  five  weeks,  or  the  past  five  days  Tiias  there  been  any  shortap 
of  lumber  in  this  great  city  which  could  be  classed  as  interfering  wit: 
the  building  of  either  a  small  residence  dwelling  or  the  largest  mi 
constructed  buildings.  The  lumber  trade  has  occupied  a  most  unuji 
position  in  this  respect. 

As  a  direct  illustration  of  what  service  it  has  rendered  an«l 
render  during  the  war  period,  when  the  Government  required  lar:: 
quantities  of  lumber  on  24  hours'  notice  for  emergency  constructi*  i 
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the  Chicago  lumber  yard  dealers,  through  a  committee  of  five  clothed 
with  full  authority  to  act,  guaranteed  to  load  100  carloads  of  lumber 
per  day,  largely  finished  sizes,  and  repeatedly  fulfilled  that  contract 
with  the  Navy  Department  in  its  construction  of  the  large  barracks 
at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station.  In  the  majority  of 
oases  cars  loaded  during  the  day  were  switched  through  at  night  and 
delivered  to  the  grounds  ready  for  use  the  following  morning. 

On  a  telephone  order,  received  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  by^  one  rep- 
resentative vard,  45  carloads  of  lumber,  largely  dressed  sizes,  were 
loaded  on  Monday,  switched  overnight,  and  placed  on  the  grounds  at 
Port  Sheridan  on  Tuesday  morning,  with  the  result  that  the  con- 
tractors were  able  to  construct  some  86  buildings  in  about  eight  days. 
At  no  time  since  that  period  have  the  lumber  yard  dealers  at 
Chicago  hesitated  or  failed  to  take  care  of  any  requirements  of  the 
city  or  its  tributary  points  with  equal  promptness. 

Lumber  yards  are  distributed  around  the  cit}'  in  reasonably  central 
communities  from  the  southern  part  of  the  city  to  the  most  northern 
limits  of  the  city  and  county.  Lumber  is  sold  anywhere  in  Chicago, 
covering  an  area  north  and  south  of  about  30  miles  and  east  and  west 
of  about  10  miles,  at  relatively  the  same  basis  of  cost  per  thousand, 
enabling  the  public  at  all  times  and  at  any  point  to  receive  lumber 
promptly  and  at  comparatively  the  same  basis  of  price,  transporta- 
tion charges  being  equalized  and  averaged  throughout  the  entire 
territory. 

As  an  illustration  that  there  is  not  alone  an  ample  supply  of 
lumber  on  hand  in  Chicago,  but  that  stocks  can  be  fully  replenished 
from  time  to  time  from  manufacturing  points — that  is.  at  the  mills — 
there  is  not  only  an  ample  stock  for  normal  demands  but,  owing  to  the 
decreased  demand  for  the  past  seven  months,  stocks  on  hand  at  the 
mills  have  constantly  increased,  as  from  the  latest  obtainable  infor- 
mation from  the  southern  districts  there  is  approximately  500,000,000 
feet  more  of  yellow  pine  lumber  in  pile  than  there  was  a  year  ago. 
On  the  west  coast,  from  vviiich  comes  fir,  western  pine,  and  spruce, 
there  is  approximately  an  equal  per  cent  more  of  lumber  on  hand 
compared  with  a  year  ago.  Equally  so  is  the  increased  stock  on 
hand  in  the  inland  empire,  producing  western  pine,  fir,  and  larch. 
The  California  market  likewise;  and  while  stocks  on  hand  in  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  an3  Michigan  are  not  quite  as  large  proportion- 
ately as  in  the  above-mentioned  districts,  they  have  more  than  ample 
for  normal  demand.  The  reason  for  the  shortage  in  the  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  district  is  due  entirely  to  a  labor  strike 
extending  from  the  1st  of  May  to,  in  many  instances,  August  1,  dur- 
ing: which  period,  of  course,  production  was  perforce  largely  cur- 
tailed. Therefore  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  lumber  on  hand  in 
Chicago  for  building  purposes  of  all  kinds  and  plenty  more  promptly 
available. 

Commencing  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  lumber  advanced  sharply, 
a  combination  of  causes  bringing  this  about.  The  advances  con- 
tinued gradually  during  the  wmter  of  1919-20  and  reached  the  peak 
about  April  1  of  this  year.  In  this  connection  I  beg  leave  to  file  with 
you  a  statement  taken  from  a  number  of  actual  sales  by  several  rep- 
resentatives lumber  yards,  from  March  23  to  October  27,  1920,  show- 
ing at  various  dates  representative  of  what  might  be  classed  as  ordi- 
nary or  customary  building  sizes  of  material,  together  with  the 
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quantities  bought,  tlie  price  per  thousand  sold  for  at  these  rarious 
periods,  which  shows  that  within  seven  months  the  decline  has  l)een 
from  13.43  per  cent  to  36.37  per  cent.  In  dollars  and  cents  per  thou- 
sand, by  which  lumber  is  usually  computed,  from  $9  to  $60  per  thou- 
sand; .or,  using  carloads  as  a  unit,  with  an  average  of  25,000  feet  per 
carload,  from  $225  to  $1,500  per  car.  These  are  very  large  decline? 
when  it  is  considered  that  not  one  item,  including  labor  and  the 
various  supplies  that  enter  into  the  finished  product  of  lumber,  has 
come  down  during  that  period  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

I  feel  justified  at  this  time  in  saying,  and  shall  be  glad  to  furnish 
absolute  statistics  covering  this  fact,  from  the  manufacturing  opera- 
tions in  which  I  am  individually  interested  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
and  Mississippi,  manufacturing  the  principal  kinds  of  lumber  iise»i 
in  building  construction  in  Chicago,  in  northern  pine,  hemlock  an  1 
hardwood,  and  yellow  pine,  that  costs  of  operation  have  constantly 
increased. 

For  examnle,  the  cost  statement  of  the  Virginia  &  Rainy  Lake  Co.. 
at  Virginia,  Minn.,  of  which  I  am  president,  the  largest  manufacturer 
of  pine  lumber  in  this  country,  shows  the  cost  of  logging  in  19l^  as 
$15.28  per  thousand  feet;  1919,  $21.24;  and  to  date  in  1920,  $2^».:»!' 
Expenses  attending  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  1918,  $8.72:  rui^. 
$10.19;  and  to  date  for  1920,  $13.07,  a  showing  almost  1(K)  per  cent 
increase  in  cost  of  logging  and  about  CO  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing. In  Wisconsin  where  we  operate  three  mills,  the  incrt^av- 
show  a  comparatively  equal  advance,  and  approximately  the  same  ii. 
the  vSouth.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  w^ages  paid,  although  one  is  anticipated.  In  the  ca>e 
of  supplies  there  has  been  comparatively  very  little  decline  as  yet 
and,  in  fact,  some  items  have  largely  increased,  as  evidenced  in  the 
matter  of  coal,  for  Avhich  we  are  now  paying  $12  per  ton  as  against 
$5.35  in  1919,  or  over  100  per  cent  increase  in  a  year. 

The  lumber  dealers  of  Chicago  have  promptly  and  continuoudy 
decreased  the  price  to  the  public  as  fast  as  the  manufacturers,  south, 
west,  and  north,  have  made  declines  to  them,  and  in  fully  as  gn^t 
proportion,  and  intend  to  give  to  the  public  the  benefit  of  any  further 
changes  thei:e  may  be  in  the  market,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  d 
selfish  one  in  desiring  to  do  their  full  share  to  stimulate  buildinjr  in 
order  to  keep  the  volume  up  to  normal  or  as  near  it  as  possible. 

The  volume  of  lumber  sales  in  the  city  of  Chicago  has  decrea^ 
from  March  of  this  vear  to  the  present  time  about  66|  per  cent,  or 
to  about  one-third  of  the  nonnal  volume.  This  of  necessity  greatly 
adds  to  the  cost  of  overhead  and  costs  per  thousand  of  the  percent- 
age of  expense  of  doing  business.  In  order  to  realize  the  saitt 
profit  per  thousand,  necessarily,  unless  the  volume  soon  increase? 
there  will  have  to  be  made  an  increase  in  the  selling  price  to  mafe 
up  for  the  decline  in  volume  and  to  carry  the  extra  overhead.  Th? 
figures  taken  from  one  representative  yard  in  Chicago  show  an  av^^r 
age  of  304  employees  with  an  average  w^age  scale  oi  $30.90  per  WH•^ 
during  the  past  seven  months.  For  the  same  period  of  1918  the  rate 
of  wages  per  week  was  $18.85,  showing  an  increase  in  the  wages  pa:', 
per  man  per  week  of  77.8  per  cent  in  less  than  two  years.  In  t'rr 
l^laning  mills  o])erated  by  the  same  company,  which  have  to  do  w.f^ 
the  dressing  of  the  rough  lumber  before  delivery  to  the  place  '•:' 
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construction,  the  advance  in  wages  during  the  same  period  was  73.37 
per  cent.  While  the  advance  in  labor  in  tlie  lumber  yards  was  77.8 
per  cent,  the  actual  advance  in  the  handling  costs  was  119.10  per 
c-ent,  brought  about  partly  through  the  77.8  per  cent  advance  in 
wases  and  partly  by  the  decreased  efficiency  in  the  labor  employed. 

It  seems  at  this  time  fitting  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  newspapers  of  this  counry  have  failed  to  give 
the  public  the  news  of  the  decline  made  in  lumber  by  the  lumber 
\'ards,  while  Mr.  Ford  got  on  the  front  page  of  every  newspaper  in 
the  United  States  Nvhen  he  announced  his  cut  in  the  price  of  cars, 
though  admittedly  his  profit  on  cars  was  much  greater  than  the  profit 
<3n  liunber  has  ever  been.  Take  also  the  incident  of  John  Wana- 
maker  when  he  announced  a  cut  of  20  per  cent,  which  was  heralded 
in  every  newspaper  in  the  country. 

We  feel  warranted  in  calling  your  particular  attention  to  the  fact 
of  our  increased  overhead  on  account  of  the  largely  decreased  vol- 
ume for  the  past  few  months,  and  no  decrease  in  wages  or  supplies 
of  any  kind,  with  less  efficiency  on  the  part  of  labor,  handling  costs 
much  higher  than  a  year  ago,  so  that  our  reductions  in  the  selling 
price  are  simply  reductions  in  the  amount  we  are  receiving  from  the 
X>ul)lic,  without  any  offset  reductions  to  us  whatsoever. 

The  lumber  yards  of  Chicago  have  for  years  carried,  and  now 
carry,  large  stocks  of  all  kinds  of  lumber,  it  is  the  only  city  in  the 
Ignited  States  where  you  can  procure  at  a  moment's  call  any  kind 
of  building  material,  no  matter  what  the  ^ize  may  be,  including 
timbers  of  the  longest  and  largest  character,  up  to  20  inches  by  20 
inches  by  100  feet  long.  Chicago  has  been  for  years,  and  still  is,  the 
largest  lumber  market  in  the  world. 

Chicago  is  therefore  not  alone  prepared  to  take  care  of  any  local 
trade  of  whatsoever  kind,  no  matter  what  the  emergency,  and  com- 
mence delivery  within  24  hours  after  receipt  of  order,  but  is  also 
in  position  to  sliip  to  any  point  within  a  radius  of  a  thousand  miles 
lumber  for  any  cnaracter  of  building  purpose  at  a  moment's  notice. 

There  has  been  no  time  when  lumber  not  alone  could  be  had  so 
quickly,  as  compared  with  any  substitute,  and  at  the  same  time 
cheaper  per  cubic-  foot  than  any  substitute  could  be  furnished  for. 
So  there  is  no  reason  why,  so  far  as  building  is  concerned  where  wood 
constraction  is  used,  it  can  not  be  furnished  promptly  and  at  a  lower 
price  than  any  substitute. 

Of  course,  m  making  this  statement,  due  regard  must  be  had  for 
what  labor  and  other  materials  used  in  the  same  structure  is  now 
being  offered  at. 

At  this  time  I  feel  warranted  in  calling  the  committee's  attention 
to  the  outstanding  factor  in  connection  with  building;  the  fact  that 
lumber  has  for  the  past  six  months  at  least  and  at  tne  present  time 
done  not  only  its  full  share,  but  more  than  its  full  share,  in  bring- 
ing about  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  building.  It  is  not  our  part  at 
this  time  to  suggest  what  others  ought  to  do,  but  we  take  pleasure  in 
laying  before  the  committee  what  lumber  has  done  and  is  now  doing. 

The  production  of  lumber  is  most  widespread  and  more  diversi- 
fied than  any  of  its  competitors,  coming  from  practically  every  State 
in  the  Union.  Nature  has  therefore  made  it  impossible  for  any  prac- 
tical combination  for  the  maintenance  of  prices  as  the  different 
specie  of  wood  are  direct  competitors  one  with  the  other.     Chicago 
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being  what  might  be  classed  as  the  hub  of  the  consuming  wheel  of 
the  United  States,  receiving  its  products  by  boat  through  the  great 
waterways  of  the  Great  LaEes,  including  Canada,  Minnesota,  Michi- 
gan, and  Wisconsin  in  pine  and  hemlock,  a;nd,  directly  competitiTe 
with  this  and  equally  serviceable  for  building  is  the  pine,  nr,  and 
larch  from  the  inlancl  empire,  fir  from  the  Pacific  coast,  yellow  pine 
from  the  South,  equallj^  desirable,  more  accessible,  and  obtainable 
in  trainloads,  hemlock  by  cars  from  Wisconsin  and  Michigan ;  beau- 
tiful birch  and  other  various  hardwoods  from  Wisconsin  and  Michi- 
gan coming  in  direct  competition  with  the  other  woods  classed  as 
equal,  like  oak,  gum,  etc.,  from  the  Southern  States;  all  directlv 
competing  woods  from  the  various  diversified  markets  for  the  Chi- 
cago trade,  each  with  the  other,  not  to  speak  of  the  hundreds  of 
manufacturers  in  each  group,  competing  one  with  the  other,  and  each 
representative  wood,  one  with  another,  all  of  which  woods  are  used 
directly  for  building  purposes.  And  the  same  application  can  be 
made  in  a  lesser  degree,  depending  on  the  distances  from  the  manu- 
facturing points  to  the  other  large  commercial  cities  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  various  consuming  smaller  towns  and  farming 
communities  of  the  United  States. 

From  the  comparative  brief  statement  of  facts  above  presented 
I  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  of  supplementing  it  with  some 
charts  and  statements  more  in  detail,  and  at  this  time  shall  also  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions  which  may  occur  to  any  of  you.  to 
enable  you  to  form  a  more  clear  conception  of  the  subject  I  have 
endeavored  to  treat. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  just  stated  that  the  prices  of  luml>er 
are  less  to-day  than  they  were  last  spring.  As  I  recall  it.  you  said 
they  run  from 

Mr.  HiNES.  From  13  to  35  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  From  13  to  35  per  cent? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  what,  for  instance, 
was  the  T)rice  on  short  leaf,  yellow-pine  timber,  average  lengths,  for 
home  building  in  1916? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  I  can  not  furnish  the  exact  price  from  memory,  but  I 
will  furnish  the  committee  that  information  from  the  exact  figures. 

The  Chairman.  You' could  not  approximate  that  price,  could  yoiif 

Mr.  HiNEs.  At  the  mills,  the  mill  points,  or  at  Chicago? 

The  Chairman.  No,  here;  to  retail  for  building  purposes,  that 
vour  concern  would  sell  to  the  builders  around  town  here. 

Mr.  HiNES.  What  items,  for  instance? 

The  Chairman.  Say  3  by  8's,  3  by  9  or  10  timber  in  20-foot 
lengths. 

Mr.  HiNES.  L#ast  spring  the  price  would  be  approximately  ?7<»  a 
thousand.    To-day  the  price  would  be  approximately  $50. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  price  in  1916,  do  you  recall  that? 

Mr.  HiNER.  Not  from  actual  memory;  no.  I  prefer  to  give  the 
exact  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  $20  a  thousand  is  a  big  reduction,  ilv 
recollection  is  the  price  in  1916  was  about  $28  or  $30  a  thousand. 

Mr.  HiNEs.  That  is  during  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  No;  1916,  the  year  before  the  war. 
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Mr.  Hikes.  The  year  before  the  war.  I  cM>uld  not  sav  it  from 
memory,  but  I  can  furnish  the  actual  information  if  you  like. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  it,  if  you 
please,  the  price  of  yellow-pine  timkSr  in  1916,  the  spring  of  1920, 
and  to-day,  and  also  the  price  of  yellow-pine  roofing. 

Mr.  HiNEs.  The  price  at  the  mill  points  delivered  in  Chicago  in 
April  was  about  $59  a  thousand.  To-day  it  is  $31.  It  was  selling 
then  in  Chicago  at  that  period  at  about  $68  to  $70.  To-day  it  is 
selling  from  $43  to  $45. 

The  Chaikman.  Then  you;  do  not  recall  the  price  of  that  com- 
modity in  1916? 

^Ir.  HiNEs.  No ;  not  f roih  memory. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  anxious  to  find  out  just  what  the  increase 
was  to-day  over  1916? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  Yes;  I  could  furnish  that  information  for  vou  to- 
morrow. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  if  you  will  let  us  have  it.  Mr.  Hines, 
do  you  think  there  is  any  good  reason  for  this  committee  to  try  to 
Btimulate  building? 

Mr.  HiNES.  My  opinion,  personally,  would  be  this :  I  do  not  think 
it  is  wise  to  stimulate  building  until  you  arrive  at  the  proper  founda- 
tion. I  do  not  think  values  at  the  present  day  would  warrant  the 
committee  in  attempting  to  stimulate  Duilding  for  this  reason :  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  lumber  is  practically  the  onlv  item  that  has 
made  any  material  reduction,  including  labor,  up  to  the  present  time. 
Going  h«ick  a  short  period,  with  the  proportionate  advances  that 
lumber  has  had,  if  you  started  to  build  a  building  to-day,  in  my 
judgment,  it  would  cost  from  25  to  35  per  cent  more  than  the  same 
building  would  cost  if  conditions  w^ould  assume  natural  conditions 
within  the  next  six  months  to  a  year.  Therefore  I  do  not  see  how 
anyone,  if  he  is  a  capitalist  or  a  man  who  would  loan  money,  or  a 
man  building  a  small  home,  would  be  warranted  in  putting  money 
in  a  building  to-day  under  the  conditions  which  in  six  months  from 
now  or  eight  months  from  now  the  cost  would  be  materially  reduced. 

The  Chairman.  You  think,  then,  there  is  almost  certain  to  be  a 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  other  materials? 

Mr.  Hines.  Why,  if  natural  conditions  follow,  I  think  there  is 
bound  to  be  a  reduction  in  the  high  and  inflated  values  following 
the  war,  both  in  material  as  well  as  labor.  As  an  illustration,  for  in- 
stance, at  the  present  time  in  the  South  our  mills — I  think  most  of  the, 
mills  are  running  on  a  four-day  basis.  I  just  returned  from  Minne- 
.sota  Saturday.  We  decreased  our  output  60  per  cent,  shutting  down 
one  mill  entirely.  Now,  that  is  going  to  throw  out,  naturally,  a 
large  proportion  of  our  help.  We  regret  that  exceedingly,  because 
in  those  smaller  towns  it  is  most  difficult  for  men  to  find  employment, 
but  we  could  not  continue  to  run  and  pile  up  lumber  and  boiTow 
capital  to  pay  our  pay  rolls,  with  the  conditions  facing  us  at  the 
present  time  of  practically  no  sales.  So  we  were  forced  to  reduce 
our  output. 

The  Chairman.  Your  output  now  under  reduced  conditions  is  even 
greater  than  your  sales? 

Mr.  Hines.  In  Chicago  at  the  present  time  we  are  not  selling  to 
exceed  one-third  of  a  normal  amount  of  lumber. 
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The  Chairman.  You  say  "normal."  You  are  thinking  of  m 
period  before  the  war? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes;  under  normal  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  further  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  lumber? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  No;  because  lumber  now,  at  the  South,  the  West,  ani 
the  North  at  mill  points  within  the  past  30  days  is  selling  for  \^h 
than  the  cost  of  production  on  the  basis  of  reasonable  value  f  •: 
stumpage  plus  the  cost.  For  instance,  yelloAV  pine  is  bringing  n'«v 
in  the  South  somewhere  from  $30  to  $33  a  thousand  average:  ana 
based  on  what  the  Government  says  the  stumpage  is  worth,  plus  the 
actual  cost  of  producing  it,  the  average  would  be  more.  Hemlwk 
in  the  North  is  in  the  same  position.  Fir  on  the  coast  is  in  the  sacs 
position. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  labor  costs  in  the  mills  as  compare: 
to  what  they  were  four  years  ago? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  Within  two  years  our  costs  in  Minnesota  in  logjri:: 
is  over  1 00  per  cent.  In  labor,  in  the  sawmills,  about  73  per  cent  more. 
In  the  South  labor  is  over  100  per  cent  as  compared  with  three  yea> 


ago. 


The  Chairman.  If  these  labor  costs  go  down,  wouldn't  that  be  j: 
turn  a  further  reduction  in  lumber? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  yet  tackled  that  proposition,  hae 
you? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  Yes ;  we  have.  In  Minnesota,  last  Saturday,  the  qutfr 
tion — a  committee  of  the  men  waited  upon  me  and  suggested  th^j 
would  take  a  20  per  cent  reduction  in  wages  if  we  could  arrange 
run  both  plants  this  winter.  I  told  them  we  did  not  feel  safe  js 
running  both  plants  with  the  conditions  as  they  were,  and  I  su: 
gested  making  a  10  per  cent  reduction  in  wages  and  cutting  tl^^^n 
the  capacity  50  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  you  decided  to  do  finally? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes;  and  we  gave  out  in  circular  form  our  reayr^ 
and  in  a  very  explanatory  way,  to  the  men,  so  that  they  underaT^; 
our  situation.  It  is  really  a  hardship  in  these  smaller  towns  to  -li'i 
the  plants  down.  The  men  have  no  other  way  of  occupation 
earning  any  money. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  opinion,  is  labor  responsible  to  any 
tent  for  the  delay  in  the  building  ^program  of  Chicago,  and  in  vbil 
wav? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  would  not  say  that  labor  is  any  more  responsi 
than  the  high  cost  of  materials.  I  think  labor  occupies  practi*"^' ) 
the  same  position  as  the  higher  cost  of  materials  occupiea.  I  xh'' 
both  material  and  labor  has  to  take  proportionately  less  prior 
order  to  induce  people  to  build  and  bring  building  down  to  a  non  ■■ 
price,  to  influence  capital  to  go  into  building,  to  influence  the  nid 
of  small  savings  to  put  it  into  them  with  saiety.  In  my  judgni*": 
the  quicker  those  things  take  place  the  quicker  you  will  bring  a* 
a  natural  stimulation  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hines,  labor  is  about  three-fourths  of  t.i 
building,  is  it  not?    Would  you  estimate  as  high  as  that? 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  I  should  say  about  two-thirds,  including 
labor  that  goes  into  the  finished  product  of  the  material. 
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The  Chairman.  Yes.  Some  experts  have  estimated  it  as  high  as 
^0.  In  my  general  opinion  it  represents  about  75  per  cent,  when  you 
consider  the  labor  that  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  the  material. 

Mr.  HiNEs.  Well,  what  figures  we  have  is  about  two-thirds,  but 
that  is  flexible. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  me  about  the  efficiency  of  labor.  Is  labor  as 
efficient  as  it  was  before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  In  my  judgment  it  is  not,  brought  about  by  the  condi- 
tions which  occurred  during  the  war;  the  cost-plug  system,  to  my 
mind,  has  been  a  sort  of  a  poison  to  both  the  contractor  and  the 
laborer.  It  has  encouraged  less  efficiency,  efficiency  in  labor,  be- 
cause those  having  charge  of  the  work  did  not  receive  the  work  on 
a  competitive  basis.  They  received,  naturally,  a  greater  profit  if  the 
cost  was  greater.  But  speaking  from  a  selfish  standpoint,  of  course, 
they  did  not  take  the  care  to  keep  down  labor  as  well  as  costs. 

The  Chairman.  .  During  recent  months  has  the  efficiency  of  labor 
increased. 

Mr.  HiNES.  Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  not  seen  where  it  has 
increased  in  efficiency. 

Senator  Kenton.  Mr.  Hines,  as  I  understand  your  evidence,  there 
is  plenty  of  lumber  in  Chicago ;  there  is  no  shortage  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  No,  sir;  there  is  a  surplus  in  this  city  at  the  present 
time. 

Senator  Kenton.  There  is  a  surplus? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes,  sir;  as  well  as  at  all  mill  points. 

Senator  Kenton.  So  that  if  a  man  has  the  price  he  can  get  all 
the  lumber  he  wants? 

Mr.  Hines.  Senator,  not  alone  at  the  present  time,  but  that  has 
D<*curred  during  the  past  five  years. 

Senator  Kenton.  At  all  times  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  The  last  five  years  at  least. 

Senator  Kenton.  Now,  in  the  spring  you  quoted  us  prices  of  yel- 
ow  pine  at  $70  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  on  what  you  call  roofer,  6-inch,  No. 
I  dressed. 

5^enator  Kenton.  What  month  was  that? 

Mr.  Hines.  That  was  in,  I  should  say,  March  and  April  and  pos- 
\ihly  part  of  May. 

Senator  Kenton.  Now  the  same  lumber  can  be  purchased  for  $50 
>er  thousand? 

Mr.  Hines.  We  are  selling  it  now  for  $43  to  $45. 

Senator  Kenton.  From  ^3  to  $45? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  long  was  that  same  lumber  at  $70  a  thou- 
and? 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  it  commenced  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  to 
d^'ance,  and  it  went  up.  The  peak  was  reached  about  April  of  this 
ear. 

Senator  Kenton.  April  of  this  year? 

]VIr.  Hines.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  Was  that  the  $70  ? 

iVIr.  Hines.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Was  that  the  peak? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Kenton.  Did  it  get  higher  than  that  at  all  during  t- 
war? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Oh,  no ;  it  was  much  cheaper  than  that  during  the  war. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  was  the  peak? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir.  •    ^ 

Senator  Kenton.  Now,  in  April  were  your  labor  costs  any  mor- 
than  they  are  now  ? . 

Mr.  Hines.  They  were  not. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  anything  entering  into  the  production  «-: 
that  lumber  cost  any  more  in  April  than  it  does  now? 

Mr.  Hines.  Not  between  April  and  this  date ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Well,  then,  if  you  can  sell  it  at  $45  now.  yr-o 
are  making  a  fair  profit,  I  suppose,  on  it? 

Mr.  Hines.  On  the  basis  of  what  it  can  be  had  from  manufi  • 
turing  points. 

Senator  Kenton.  If  you  can  make  a  fair  profit  on  it  now  at  S4^' 
a  thousand,  you  were  making  a  pretty  fair  one  at  $70  per  thousani. 
with  the  same  cost  of  production  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  We  are  not  making  as  great  a  percentage.  It  is  ]v< 
about  the  same  at  the  mill  points  as  at  that  time. 

Senator  Kenton.  Was  it  costing  any  more  to  produce  it  when  vim 
were  getting  $70  a  thousand  than  when  $45  a  thousand  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  In  the  Chicago  yards,  speaking  as  a  whole,  95  ji^r 
cent  do  not  produce  anything.  They  buy  from  wholesalers  or  fp^n 
mill  points.  For  instance,  the  mill  price  in  April  for  that  lumWr 
that  was  selling  for  $70  a  thousand  was  then  $58  to  $00  a  thousan '. 
To-day  that  mill  price  is  from  $31  to  $32  a  thousand. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  is  there  about  the  mill  that  has  redui^  i 
the  cost  of  production  from  April  to  now? 

Mr.  Hines.  Commencing  with  April  the  demand  began  to  fall  oi. 
The  mills  were  confronted  with  a  constantly  increased  manufactiir 
ing  cost,  gradually  advancing.  In  many  cases  each  mill,  anticipating 
a  further  decjine — further  stoppage  in  value,  desiring  to  realize  anJ 

Srobably  pay  up  their  indebtedness — began  to  sell.    That  price  weu 
own  continually. 

Senator  Kenton.  Was  there  more  demand  then  than  now  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Oh,  yes.  The  demand  was  very  great  up  to  about  tU 
1st  of  June. 

Senator  E^enton.  Were  the  mill  costs  any  greater  then  than  t^; 
are  now  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  The  mill  costs  were  just  about  the  same  as  they  are  .: 
the  present  time. 

Senator  Kenton.  Then  the  mills  must  have  been  making  a  gn  t 
deal  of  money  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  The  mills  were  making,  naturally — as  I  said,  at  w^ 
present  time,  the  fir  and  yellow  pine  and  hepalock  is  selling  for  K?> 
than  production  at  the  present  time.  During  April  and  Slay  th-r 
were  making  a  substantial  amount  of  money ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Sow  they  are  selling  for  less  than  the  cost  of  pr  * 
duction? 

Mr.  Hines.  Absolutely  selling  for  less  than  the  cost  of  produoti' 

Senator  Kjjnton.  Did  they  make  so  much  money  before  that  thtf 
can  do  that  now  ? 
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Mr.  HiNEs.  No.  The  area  of  what  you  might  class  as  large  profits 
in  the  lumber  business  has  been  for  about  the  last  eight  months  prior 
to  the  1st  of  June. 

Senator  Kbnyon.  Prior  to  the  1st  of  June? 

Mr.  HiNBs.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  area  of  large  profits? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  Well,  I  don't  know  much  about  what  a  lumber 
man  considers  large  profit.    What  do  you  consider  large  profits  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Well,  it  depends  upon  how  large  your  operation  is.  If 
you  are  candying  an  operation  in  which  you  may  have  invested  three 
or  four  million  dollars  you  will  have  to  produce  a  certain  amount  of 
'  lumber  per  year.  Your  interest  on  the  three  or  four  million  dollars 
at  6  per  cent  would  be  close  to  $200,000.  If  you  are  producing  thirty- 
five  or  forty  million  feet  per  year  you  have  to  produce  a  certain  amount 
in  order  to  make  a  profit,  pay  your  taxes,  pay  your  interest  on  your  in- 
vestment. Lumber  is  peculiar  in  this  sense :  You  have  got  to  have  a 
body  of  timber  from  20  to  25  years  in  advance  of  the  saw  in  order  to 
warrant  vour  sawmill.  It  is  different  from  a  cotton  mill  or  woolen 
mill,  where  you  can  bring  the  raw  material  to  your  mill  for  a  great 
.  many  years.  When  your  timber  area  is  cut  out  then  your  plant  and 
railroad  is  worth  nothing.  So  you  have  to  charge  off  per  year  during 
your  operation  a  certain  percentage  to  take  care  of  that  overhead.  It 
is  limited  by  its  inaccessibility  and  the  cost  of  transporting  raw  mate- 
rial to  the  mill. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Lumber,  then,  has  actually  gone  down  in  the  last 
few  months? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Since  the  1st  of  June. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Lumber  and  Ford  cars  are  about  the  only  things 
that  have  gone  down,  aren't  they? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Why,  you  can  count  the  articles  almost  on  one  hand  that 
have  gone  down;  you  are  right,  however. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  you  feel  a  little  aggrieved  because  Ford  has 
gotten  so  much  front  space  in  the  newspapers  and  the  generous  lum- 
bermen have  not. 

Mr.  HiNEs.  Why,  I  feel  this  way :  I  think  the  public  should  at  the 
present  time  be  more  vitally  interested  in  lumber  than  Ford  cars. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  HiNES.  Thev  should  have  the  information.  We  don't  feel  ex- 
actly  aggrieved,  but  I  think  it  is  the  public  duty 

Senator  Kenyon.  Maybe  these  newspaper  Doys  will  rectify  that 
error. 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  hope  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Probably  the  first  they  knew  about  lumber  going 
ioven. 

Mr-  HiNES.  I  don't  think  it  is  intentional  on  their  part ;  it  is  just 
probably  an  oversight. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Maybe  they  have  not  had  to  buy  any  lumber. 
Are  there  any  associations  of  lumbermen  in  the  country? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  a  number  of  associations.  There 
were  perhaps  at  one  time  15  different  associations. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  there  a  national  association  ? 

Mr-  Hines.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  that  called  1 
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Mr.  HiNES.  Called  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Does  it  have  regular  meetings? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  No ;  they  meet  about  every  three  or  four  months.  The 
directors  meet — I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  it  and  one  of  its  direc- 
tors. 

Senator  Kjjnyon.  How  many  members  are  there  to  that  associa- 
tion? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  Why,  it  is  made  up  by  affiliated  associations.  Each  one 
of  the  affiliated  organizations  having  one  membership  in  the  nationaL 

Senator  Kenton.  How  many  does  that  make  in  the  national  as- 
sociation? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Well,  I  would  say  approximately  maybe  a  thousand 
members  out  of  probably  25,000.  Maybe  I  would  say  possibly  10  per 
cent  of  all  the  manufacturers. 

Senator  ICenyon.  What  are  the  affiliated  associations  that  have 
one  representative  in  the  national  association  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Well,  there  is  the  Northern  Hemlock  and  Hardwood; 
there  is  the  Northern  Pine ^ 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  do  not  care  to  have  you  go  into  them  all.  but 
just  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  should  judge  there  are  about  10.  That  may  varj-  oce 
or  two  from  that  number. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Those  are  different  groups  of  associations  ? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Those  that  are  in  the  pine  have  one  association! 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  hemlock,  another? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Spruce  another? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  No;  spruce  is  a  very  small  item;  but  fir  has  anotlwr 
and  yellow  pine  has  another. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  the  producers  of  that  class  of  lumber  have 
their  own  association  or  large  association  ? 

Mr.  HixEs.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  then  from  that  they  go  to  a  national  ass«f 
ciation  ? 

Mr.  HiNKS.   Ves,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  They  talk  over  prices,  do  they? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Not  in  the  national  association.  That  is  consideriiii 
naturally  national  questions,  questions  of  legislation,  question:^ 
forestry,  and  quei^tions  of  taxes,  and  matters  that  affect  nationJ 
affairs. 

Senator  Kj:nyon.  Take  one  of  the  associations,  the  pine,  did  y  j 
sav  ? 

Mr.  HixES.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  belong  to  that? 

Mr.  lIiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  often  do  they  meet  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Well,  last  year  they  met,  I  think,  twice. 

Senator  Kexyox.  Twice? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  they  do  anything  in  fixing  prices? 

Mr.  Hines.  No,  sir;  none  whatever. 
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Senator  Kenton.  Discuss  prices  at  all  ? 

My.  Hines.  No.  Oh,  we  often  discuss  the  relative  values,  like  at 
he  present  time  when  stock  is  selling  less  than  the  cost  of  produc- 
iou.  We  have  our  cost  sheet  and  average  price,  and,  in  a  general 
•ay,  we  go  over  the  situation 

Senator  Kenton.  How  long  do  you  expect  to  keep  on  selling 
imber  for  less  than  the  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Hines.  My  judgment  is  until  the  natural  conditions — ^until 
le  demand  will  besjin  to  take  some  of  our  production.  Personally 
t  the  present  time  1  don't  think  it  is  taking  50  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
uction. 

Senator  Kenton.  Well,  you  will  trj'  and  get  what  it  costs  to  pro- 
oce  it  when  conditions  get  better  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  we  would  be  very  foolish  if  we  did  not.  I  know 
will  try. 

Senator  Kenton.  Is  this  sort  of  a  philanthropic  matter  now? 
Mr.  Hines.  No;  it  is  a  condition  beyond  our  control,  an  actual 
oppage  of  business.     Firms  need  money  and  have  to  go  out  and 
iction  the  stock  off. 
Senator  Kenton.  Auction  it  off  ? 
ilr.  Hines.  To  those  who  will  buy  it. 
Senator  Kenton.  Is  there  any  of  that  going  on? 
Mr.  Hines.  Yes. 
Senator  Kenton.  Where? 

ifr.  Hines.  Right  in  this  town.    There  are  probably  50  salesmen 
ying  to  sell  lumber. 
Senator  Kenton.  Auctioning  it  off? 

Mr.  Hines.  They  are  going  around  saying,  "  What  will  you  give 
»  for  this  or  that  ? "  The  man  who  has  the  money  is  picking  up 
mc  lumber  at  attractive  prices. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  does  he  do,  store  the  lumber? 
Mr.  Hines.  Puts  it  in  his  yard,  stores  it. 

Senator  Kenton.  Are  there  any  associations  in  Chicago  of  lum- 
rmen? 

Mr.  Hixes.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Kenton.  How  many? 

Mr.  Hines.  There  is  what  they  call  the  yard  dealers,  and  then 
»re  is  what  they  call  the  Wholesalers'  Hardware  Association.     I 
nk  there  are  about  five  in  the  city. 
Senator  Kenton.  Do  they  meet  regularly  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  I  only  beloong  to  what  they  call  the  Chicago 
T(l  Dealers'  Association,  and  we  meet  on  the  call  of  tht  secretary ; 
isibly  every  60  days  and  sometimes  90  days. 
Senator  Kenton.  That  comprises  all  the  yard  men  of  Chicago  ? 
dr.  Hines.  It  does  not  comprise  all,  but  the  large  ones. 
Senator  Kenton.  All  the  large  ones? 

Jr.  Hines.  No;  I  would  say  it  comprises  probably  85  or  90  per 
t  of  them. 

ienator  Kenton.  Eighty-five  or  ninety  per  cent  of  them? 
Ir.  HiNEs.  Of  the  representative  yard  dealers. 
Senator  Kenton.  If  a  man  wants  to  buy  any  lumber  in  Chicago 
he  ^et  any  different  prices  from  the  different  lumber  yards  ? 
f  r.  Hines.  Well,  there  are  just  about  so  many  different  prices  as 
re  are  yards  in  Chicago. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  There  are? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Kenyon.  If  he  asks  for  bids  from  the  diflferent  yarii. 
there  are  different  sums  bid,  are  there? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  know  of  lumber  associations  in  otLe: 
cities  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  Well,  I  know  in  most  of  the  cities  there  are  association^ 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  have  heard  the  complaint,  Mr.  Hines— it  n.:i} 
be  very  unjust — that  in  many  of  the  cities,  and  I  know  one  where  i 
is  true,  at  least,  you  submit  what  you  want  in  the  way  of  lumber,  r.. 
there  isn't  a  cent's  difference  from  any  of  the  lumber  yards,   H  •' 
do  you  account  for  that  condition  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Of  course  such  conditions  may  be  exceptional.  1  : 
I  happen  to  know  in  most  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  State> : 
such  condition  exists. 

Senator  Kenyon.  No  such  condition  exists? 

Mr.  Hines.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  made  an  investigation  in  the  smiu-r 
cities  'i 

Mr.  HiNES.  No.  In  Chicago  particularly,  I  am  pretty  safe  in  nj 
ing,  and  I  think  the  larger  contractors  and  consumers  will  bear  w 
out,  that  bids  received  in  Chicago  will  vary  almost  as  much  a>  n 
different  yards  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  say  there  have  been  during  the  war  peri  i 
and  while  lumber  was  going  on  to  its  peak  last  April,  as  I  underst- 
you,  an  ample  supply  of  lumber? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  that  there  was  a  combination  of  cauM^^  - 
advanced  the  lumber  prices  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Was  it  a  combination  of  causes  or  a  combiia 
tion  of  lumbermen  ? 

ilr.  HiNEs.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  just  as  I  stated,  a  combinar.:^ 
of  causes.  There  has  been  no  combination,  as  far  as  lumber  inati 
facturers  or  yards  were  concerned,  to  advance  prices  to  the  exorn 
tant  prices  lumber  got  to. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Or  to  hold  prices  stable? 

Mr.  Hines.  Or  to  hold  prices  stable ;  no  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  these  associations  try  to  hold  prices  stablt : 

Mr.  Hines.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Just,  what  is  the  purpose  of  these  associati**:: 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  there  are  various  reasons.  One  is  to  kee:  - 
touch  with  the  questions  affecting  the  industry  nationally:  als"* 
keep  in  touch  with  conditions  as  far  as  labor  is  concerned  and  a>  -^ 
as  the  costs  are  concerned,  and  a  variety  of  reasons  of  that  kin^. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  spoke  in  answer  to  Senator  Calder  S'CJ 
thing  of  the  coal  situation? 

Mr.  Hines,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  does  that  affect  your  lumber  situation! 

Mr.  Hines.  For  instance,  in  our  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  oj-r 
tions  we  have  railroads  in  connection  with  our  getting  out  our  tir 
from  the  forests  to  the  sawmills,  and  in  all  our  locomotives  we  i 
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coal ;  and  all  our  hoists  to  hoist  the  Iocs  on  the  cars,  which  are  steam 
cars,  we  burn  coal,  and  we  burn  considerable  coal. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  say  there  has  been  about  100  per  cent  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  coal  ? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  Yes,  sir ;  from  $5.35  to  a  little  over  100  per  cent. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Since  when  ? 

Air.  HiNEs.  Since  a  year  ago  this  same  month. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Ifow  do  you  account  for  the  price  of  coal?  Are 
they  selling  coal  for  less  than  cost  of  producing? 

ilr.  HiNEs.  I  could  not  give  an  intelligent  opinion  on  just  what 
brings  about  the  advance,  but  the  advance  is  there. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Haven't  you  gone  into  it  a  little,  inasmuch  as 
it  affects  business  so  much ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Xo;  we  have  not  as  an  association  or  even  individu- 
ally'. We  have  tried  to  get  coal  bids,  to  try  and  get  the  lowest  price 
for  coal. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  aife  you  paying  for  coal  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  $12  a  ton  at  Duliith. 

Senator  Kenyon.  ^^Hiere  is  that  coal  from  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  The  majority  of  that  coal  would  come  through  Cleve- 
land or  Buffalo,  b}^  boat  from  there  to  Duluth. 

Senator  Kenyon,  Is  it  West  Virginia  coal  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Some  West  Virginia  coal  and  some  Ohio  and,  I  think, 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Chairman.  $12  at  Duluth  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

The  Chairman.  "What  was  the  price  a  year  ago  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  $5.35  a  year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  price  in  1916? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  could  not  say  positively.    Less  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  as  cheap  as  $3  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  would  not  say ;  about  $3.  It  seems  to  me  it  was  less 
than  $4  a  ton. 

Senator  KIenyon.  Did  you  ever  buy  at  the  mine  and  ship  it  your- 
selves ? 

Mr.  Hines.  No;  for  the  reason  that  while  we  have  our  own  boats, 
we  transport  coal  from  Cleveland  and  Buffalo,  being  the  head  of  the 
lake ;  then  take  it  down ;  but  we  have  no  storage  places  at  the  head 
of  the  lake  for  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  This  coal  you  speak  of  at  $12  a  ton  is  water 
transportation  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Water  transportation.  That  is  the  cheapest  way  to 
transport  coal  from  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  and  Duluth. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  the  Lake  port  price  on  that  coal  now  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  The  Lake  port  ? 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hines.  I  could  not  stsie  that,  because  we  just  get  so  much 
for  transporting  it  from  various  points  to  Duluth.  We  buy  our 
coal  on  the  cars  at  Duluth,  and  on  our  cars  at  Ashland  for  our  Wis- 
consin operations. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  spoke  of  this  cost-plus  system  as  entering 
into  the  consideration. 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Ken  yon.  How  did  you  figure  that  out,  Mr.  Hines? 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  here  is  the  way  I  figure  that  out :  It  was  a 
system  largely  inaugurated  during  the  war  period.  It  would  have 
an  influence — we  are  all  more  or  less  human — ^where  a  cost-plus 
proposition  was  made,  the  labor  naturally  would  know  that  they 
would  not  be  scrutinized  as  closely  on  a  cost-plus  proposition  as  on  a 
competitive  basis.  In  many  cases,  as  illustrated  during  the  war,  tLe 
man  would  quit  on  a  Friday,  work  on  a  Saturday  because  they  got 
time  and  a  half  for  the  Saturday  afternoon ;  they  would  work  on  & 
Sunday  when  they  would  not  work  on  Monday;  they  got  double 
time  on  Sunday.  That  thing  has  gotten  into  our  various  corpora- 
tions ;  it  has  gotten  into  our  building  interests  in  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Are  contracts  made  that  way  now  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  There  have  been  some  recently;  yes.  You  take  ii 
many  of  the  trades  the  cost-plus  system  has  influenced  the  men  to 
decrease  their  efficiency. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out  for  some  time 
who  invented  this  cost-plus  system.    Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Hines.  Why,  it  was  an  invention  of  those  in  power  during' 
the  war  at  Washington. 

Senator  Kenton.  Of  course,  you  exclude  Congress  from  that.  U- 
cause  Congress  was  not  In  power. 

Mr.  Hines.  Absolutelv.  You  have  enough  sins  to  carrv.  I  wor.l  ■ 
not  put  that  on  your  shoulders. 

Senator  Kexton.  AVell,  it  has  had  n  prett}''  disastrous  effect  cl 
things.       "^ 

Mr.  Hines.  It  has  gone  all  through  every  commercial  enterpri^ 
almost. 

The  Chairman.  It  broke  down  the  morale  of  both  business  an! 
labor. 

Mr.  Hines.  And  it  offered  no  opportunity  for  labor  to  pro<lu  v 
greater  efficiency  whatever — no  premium  on  a  full  day's  work. 

The  Chairman.  In  fact,  there  was  a  premium  on  just  slackinflfCL 
the  job. 

Mr.  Hines.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  devil  ought  to  be  pleased  with  it;  it  raa«k 
more  scoundrels  than  any  other  thing  that  ever  was  invented. 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes ;  I  think  you  are  right  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hmes. 

Mr.  Hines.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Pelouze. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  NELSON  PELOTTZE,  PSESIBEffr. 
ILLINOIS  MANXTFACTTTREBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Pelouze,  you  are  president  of  the  Illin«- 
Manufacturers' Association,  are  you? 

Mr.  PEiiOuzE.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Chairman ;  I  am  privileged  to  be  he 
to-day  as  the  president  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  just  what  the  organ 
zation  is  composed  of  and  just  what  its  functions  are? 

Mr.  Pelouze.  The  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  com pr>-* 
in    its    membership    the   ^leading    manufacturers    of    Chicapo  &' 
throughout  the  State  of  Illinois.    Its  membership  is  appro.ximati 
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2,500.  It  is  unfortunate,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  State  of  Illinois 
liisoourages  amon«r  its  industries  allowing  its  industries  to  provide 
hornet  for  its  employees;  it  is  unfortunate  at  this  time.  There  is  a 
law  that  has  been  enacted  by  the  legislature  that  prohibits  an  indus- 
trial corporation  from  dealing  in  or  owning  real  estate  that  is  not 
requisite  to  the  conduct  of  its  business. 

You  will  recall  a  number  of  years  ago  the  Pullman  Co.  built  tlie 
model  town  of  Pullman,  and  because  of  that  law  it  was  required  to 
sell  all  its  homes,  the  hotel  there,  theater  buildings,  and,  in  fact,  all 
buildings  that  were  nrjt  necessary  to  the  production  of  its  particular 
product. 

I  believe  they  were  allowed  to  house  their  horses,  but  were  not 
allowed  to  house  the  drivers  of  those  horses. 

The  statement  that  I  have  to  make  is  very  brief,  and  at  its  conclu- 
sion I  would  like  to  introduce  a  member  of  our  association  who  has 
made  a  great  study  of  this  housing  problem  and  who  will  be  able  to 
iresent  to  you  important  data  and  other  useful  information. 
Reading :] 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  interest  displayed  in  tlie  liousing  problem  in 
industrial  centers  and  the  sentiment  which  is  l>eing  created  for  more  houses. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  on  the  subject  whicli  is  being  translated  into 
action. 

The  Illinois  Mann f act u iters'  Association  has  been  doing  its  part.  One  of 
our  directors  is  president  of  the  Chicago  Housing  Association,  and  among  its 
dir*x!tors  are  included  a  number  of  prominent  manufacturers  members  of  our 
association.  This  housing  association  has  built  175  houses  in  Chicago.  Those 
houses  are  attractive,  sanitary  dwellings  of  brick,  tile,  and  stucco,  and  are  now 
«<rupied  by  contented  families,  who  are  paying  for  them  on  reasonable  terms. 
The  money  for  financing  this  building  project  will  be  secured  by  the  sale  of 
bonds  bearing  6  per  cent  interest.  The  householders  have  20  years  to  pay  for 
them,  and  are  protected  against  losing  their  investment  by  life,  health,  acci- 
dent, and  fire  insurance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  project  has  pointed  the  way  for  .solving  the  housing 
problem  in  at  least  one  industrial  center.  When  money  can  be  obtained  for 
building  houses  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  and  the  householders  are  sure 
that  they  will  be  able  to  pay  for  their  dwellings  the  difficulty  has  largely  been 
overcome. 

The  housing  problem  is  a  forceful  example  of  nature's  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. To-day  there  is  an  abundance  of  demand  and  no  supply.  As  soon  as  the 
cost  of  materials  and  the  scale  of  wages  in  the  building  trades  have  become 
normal  again  there  will  ultimately  follow  ample  supply  and  a  diminishing 
demand. 

The  major  factors  have  limited  the  supply  of  houses — the  abnormally  high 
wages  in  the  building  trades  and  the  heavy  cost  of  aU  materials  entering  into 
building  construction. 

If  we  consider  the  number  of  strikes  in  the  building  trades  and  the  compara- 
tively short  time  building  workmen  have  been  employed  during  the  past  year, 
the  concluslpn  must  be  reached  that  it  would  have  been  far  more  profitable  to 
the  workers  themselves  had  they  accepted  a  considerably  lower  scale  of  wages 
and  been  continuously  employed  than  to  have  exacted  a  high  rate  of  pay  and 
only  work  a  small  part  of  the  time. 

There  is  a  psychological  reason  for  the  failure  to  build  now.  People  hesitate 
to  build  even  though  they  have  money  in  the  bank  available  for  building  pur- 
fjoses  for  mucli  the  same  reason  as  they  hesitate  to  buy  new  clothes  or  new 
shoes.  They  have  a  feeling  that  prices  are  coming  down,  and  if  they  wait  until 
next  year  they  can  build  for  much  less.  This  attitude  of  mind  is  impeding  the 
building  program  and  should  not  be  encouraged.  It  Is  causing  high  rents,  dis- 
comfort, unrest,  and  interfering  with  industrial  and  business  progress. 

In  a  dwelling  of  moderate  price  the  labor  cost  that  enters  into  all  material, 
transportation,  and  the  construction  of  the  house  itself  represents  approxi- 
iiiiUely  75  per  cent  of  the  total  cost. 

The  Chicago  building  trades  have  agreed  recently  not  to  ask  for  an  increase 
of  wages  for  a  year,  but  their  present  s<:-ale  of  wages  is  such  that  people  hesitat<» 
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to  undertake  the  erection  of  homes.  The  news  that  the  building  trades  hare 
Agreed  to  the  arbitration  of  Jurisdictional  disputes  is  an  encouraging  sign  that 
the  leaders  are  disposed  to  be  reasonable. 

If,  as  stated,  the  ultimate  cost  of  labor  in  a  moderate  type  of  home  represeoi-s 
75  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  and  the  present  scale  of  wages  in  the  building  trad*^ 
of  Chicago  is  to  be  maintained  for  a  year,  I  can  not  see  how  any  rednctlon  in 
the  cost  of  building  materials  alone  will  permit  of  any  marked  decrease  in  th^ 
final  cost  of  the  home. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  recently  contained  an  article  Indicating  that  increa>»^i 
efficiency  of  workers  in  the  building  trades  has  made  it  possible  for  contractors 
to  reduce  the  price  of  certain  apartment  and  factory  structures.  This  Is  grati 
fying,  for  if  bricklajers  will  lay  more  brick  and  If  carpenters  will  saw  m^-e 
boards  and  use  their  iiammers,  chisels,  and  planes  a  little  faster  there  will  l«e 
encouragement  to  people  who  contemplate  building  homes,  but  have  hesitate*! 
on  account  of  the  cost  of  labor. 

The  editor  of  the  American  Building  Association  News  has  stated  that  t- 
meet  the  demands  at  least  2,140,000  homes  must  be  constructed  on  or  befi»rp 
1026,  and  even  that  number  w<mld  not  equal  a  return  to  prewar  conditi<»D< 
To  meet  this  shortage,  to  keeep  pace  with  the  increasing  population,  tljt-n* 
nmst  be  a  greater  measure  of  cooperation  between  all  Interests — exactly  tl.e 
thing,  as  I  understand  it,  your  honoral)le  body  is  endeavoring  to  accomplisJ^ 
The  bankers  and  other  financial  interests,  railroads,  material  manufacturvr*. 
real  estate  men.  labor,  landlords,  P>deral,  State,  and  municipal  authcuit  t*^. 
must  all  coordinate  in  their  efforts. 

The  building  shortage  is  an  e<-onomic  condition,  inherite<l,  like  a  grwit  ni:i.* 
other  abnonnal  conditions,  from  tiie  war.  It  is  a  condition  that  legislation  i-jt: 
not  altogether  remedy — In  fact,  Ill-advised  legislation,  such  as  price  t'lw  i 
and  other  artificial  expedients,  tend  only  to  aggravate  the  situation.  A  p^-at 
nmny  people  blame  the  landlords,  but  landlords,  especially  those  who  lia» 
erected  buildings  within  the  last  year  or  two,  necessarily  have  to  ask  rent- 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  prewar  period.  Landlords  now  have  to  buy  coal  mir>-i 
under  expensive  conditions  and  transjiorted  under  difficulties.  Janitor  servii>*. 
painting  and  decorating,  repairs  of  every  sort,  are  extremely  high,  and  ta'v»- 
have  greatly  Increased.  If  you  try  to  punish  the  landlords  or  limit  them  by  la^ 
as  to  the  returns  on  their  Investment,  as  is  proposed,  the  building  problem  wi  1 
be  given  a  setback  that  will  materially  disturb  the  situation. 

Many  remedies  will  be  proposed  at  this  hearing  by  persons  who  have  giv**r. 
the  matter  careful  thought.  There  is  a  disposition  in  some  circles  to  blame  the 
bankei-s  because  money  is  not  forthcoming  for  building  purposes,  but  banker* 
are  not  able  to  loan  money  unless  they  can  sell  real  estate  bonds,  and  the  mar- 
ket for  these  securities  is  at  low  tide.  Six  per  cent  real  estate  bonds  and 
even  those  which  sell  on  a  7  per  cent  basis  can  not  readily  be  marketed  wheo 
Federal  and  municipal  securities  are  quoted  at  such  attractive  prices.  Tb^ 
men  who  have  large  capital  to  invest  in  real  estate  securities  on  a  6  per  cetjt 
basis  in  normal  times  can  not  see  their  way  to  do  so,  becau**e  of  the  heavy  -^^  r 
tax  on  large  Incomes. 

The  excess-profits  tax,  which  we  trust  may  soon  be  done  away  with,  incppa^^" 
the  cost  of  building,  because  taxes  are  necessarily  added  as  an  overhead  char.^. 

It  is  hoped  by  tlie  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  that  the  investlgatioi - 
and  deliberations  of  your  committee  will  result  In  developing  a  plan  by  whi't 
housing  conditions  may  be  improved. 

The  CiiAiHMAX.  Col.  Pelouze,  what  is  your  business? 
Mr.  Peloi'ze.  I  manufacture  scales  of  different  kinds. 
The  Chairman.  Here  in  the  city  of  Chicago? 
Mr.  Pei^ouze.  In  the  city  of  Chicago ;  yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  What  rate  of  pay  does  your  men  receive  as  ani:- 
pi^red  to  1916?  "        ^      . 

Mr.  Pelouze.  As  compared  to  what,  sir? 
The  Chairman.  1916. 

Mr.  Pelouze.  Well,  from  100  to  150  per  cent  advance. 
The  Chair^ian.  Is  your  labor  as  efficient  as  it  was  in  1916? 
Mr.  Pelouze.  Not  nearly  as  much,  sir. 
The  Chaibman.  Men  do  not  do  as  big  a  day's  work  as  they  did! 
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Mr.  Pelouze.  No.  They  are  commencing  to  now.  They  are  very 
much  better  in  the  hist  six  weeks — four  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  feel  this  slackening  of  business  in  the 
last  month  or  two  ? 

Mr.  PEiiOUZE.  Oh,  yes.  Not  only  have  the  canceling  of  orders 
been  going  on,  but  all  of  our  best  customers  are  expecting  a  decline 
and  holding  back.  That  can  only  be  brought  about,  of  coui*se,  by 
the  mills  reducing  the  cost  of  their  homes.  In  our  particular  line 
there  has  been  no  reduction  in  steel  or  in  castings  Avhich  enter  into 
the  manufacture  of  our  goods.  The  great  cost  now,  in  addition  to 
the  materials,  of  course,  is  labor.  Labor  is,  perhaps,  80  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  our  manufactured  product. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  labor  to 
take  a  lower  w^age  ? 

Mr.  Pelouze.  There  isn't.  They  begin  to  realize  that  they  will 
have  to.  but  thej*^  are  resisting  in  ever}^  possible  way. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  shop  unionized? 

Mr.  Pelouze.  Only  a  part.  My  factory  is  an  open  shop.  I  have 
some  union  men  there,  but  I  do  not  ask  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  man  comes  along,  if  you  want  him  you  employ 
him? 

Mr.  Pelouze.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  not  ask  whether  he  belongs  to  a  union 
or  not  ? 

Mr.  Pelouze.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  make  that  a  bar  to  employment? 

Mr.  Pelouze.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  this  building  proj- 
ect referred  to  in  vour  statement  was  in  the  city  of  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Pelouze.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  Chicago  housing  association 
that  has  in  the  last  two  years  built  137  houses.  Now,  the  gentleman 
who  is  a  member  of  our  association  and  whom  I  reierred  to  is  the 
one  who  knows  all  about  that.  He  is  here,  and,  as  I  say,  he  can 
give  you  very  important  information. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  do  I  understand  that  the  Illinois  stat- 
utes forbid  a  manufacturer  from  building  houses  for  his  employees 
to  live  in? 

Mr.  Pelouze.  The  statute,  as  I  was  told  this  morning,  prohibits 
an  industrial  corporation  from  dealing  in  real  estate  where  that 
real  estate  is  not  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  its  business. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  debar  a  manufacturer  in  this  State, 
for  instance,  from  building  separate  houses  and  i'enting  them? 

Mr.  Pelouze.  Yes,  sir ;  it  would.  That  would  be  in  trie  real  estate 
business. 

The  Chairman.  Or  from  building  houses  and  offering  them  for 
sale? 

Mr.  Pelouze.  I  don't  think  they  could  do  that  under  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  strange  law  ? 

Mr.  Pelouze.  It  is  strange. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Just  a  question  or  tw^o.  Colonel,  your  sugges- 
tion about  the  excess-profits  tax.    What  would  you  put  in  its  place  ? 

Mr.  Pelouze.  Well,  I  think  that  we  will  have  to  increase  the  tariff 
a  litttle. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Increase  the  tariflF? 
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•   Mr.  Pelouze.  Yes;  to  protect  the  manufacturer. 

Senator  Kenton.  To  protect  the  manufacturer  at  the  same  tirii^: 

Mr.  Pelouze.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Now,  you  spoke  of  the  wages.  Labor  comprij^ 
75  to  80  per  cent,  and  that  labor  must  take  a  less  wage.  Must  tbr? 
not  be  less  profits  too,  as  well  as  less  wages?  Haven't  profits  l»ten 
abnormally  high? 

Mr.  Peix)uze.  You  mean  manufacturers'  profits? 

Senator  Kenton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peix)uze.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Well,  outside  of  the  lumber  business? 

Mr.  Pelouze.  I,  of  course,  can  only  speak  for  myself.  Our  prut- 
have  been  advanced,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  materia: 
or  labor,  because  the  product  we  manufacture  would  not  stand  it. 

Senator  Kenton.  Take  window  glass,  for  instance.  That  has  gnoe 
up  some  300  per  cent. 

Mr.  Pelouze.  That,  I  know  nothing  about.  I  know  the  price  ^ 
very  high. 

iSenator  Kenton.  When  you  talk  about  reducing  labor,  if  pruht^ 
ai^  too  high,  they  must  be  reduced  too. 

Mr.  Pelouze.  i  es ;  but,  Senator,  you  forget  that  in  the  casi*  <•: 
labor,  the  cost  of  labor  is  probably  about  80  per  cent.  When  y  ;. 
talk  about  the  cost  of  materials  you  must  take  mto  consideration  ilt- 
cost  of  the  labor  in  those  materials. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  think  75  or  80  per  cent  of  all  those  co>tt  .- 
labor? 

Mr.  PEiiOuzE.  I  think  75  per  cent  is  conservative.  Mr.  Hin-* 
stated  on  the  stand  that  he  thought  two-thirds  represented  luniU:. 
or  maybe  three- fourths. 

Senator  Kenton.  With  the  cutting  down  in  the  cost  of  laKr. 
there  must  be  a  cutting  down  of  the  price  of  what  labor  has  io  bir 

Mr.  Pelouze.  Yes.  It  would  be  a  great  hardship  if  labor  wt-r- 
cut  and  the  things  they  have  to  buy  were  not  cut,  we  think,  but  : 
is  inevitable,  it  is  coming. 

Gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  present  Mr.  B.  J.  Rosenthal,  a  mem^' : 
of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers   Association. 

STATEHEirr  OF  MR.  BENJAMIN  T.  ROSENTHAL,  MANAGING 
DIRECTOR,  CHICACK)  HOTTSING  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  just  what  is  your  position? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  I  am  the  managing  director  of  the  Chicago  H«»'  - 
ing  Association. 

The  Chairman.  That  organization  is  engaged  in  the  busineti=  « : 
building  homes? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  The  organization  was  formed  just  a  year  ago.    I' 
is  a  corporation  legally  organized  with  nine  stockholders;  $6'^'J^ 
was   the    capital    that    was    subscribed.      Mr.    Armour    subscri'* 
$100,000,  Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald  $100,000,  Mr.  L.  F.  Swift  $1(K'»' 
I  subscribed  $100,000.     Mr.  Wilson  $50,000,  Mr.  Wriglev  J>>«\  «• 
Mr.  Edward  Morris  $50,000,  Mr.  F.  W.  Upham  $25,000l  and  M- 
A.  D.  Lasker  $25,000. 

The  understanding  was  that  that  $600,000  should  be  used  as  a  r 
volving  fund  with  which  to  buy  our  lumber  at  wholesale.    We  wo--! 
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standardize  our  homes.  We  would  buy  the  land  and  subdivide,  and 
witli  that  would  sell  those  homes  at  cost  to  the  smaller  wage  earners, 
and  that  no  stockholders  should  receive  more  than  6  per  cent  inter- 
est on  his  investment — ^nothing  aside  from  that.  We  built  these 
homes,  starting  just  a  year  ago.  We  completed  them  recently,  about 
175  of  these  homes,     i  ou  liave  the  pictures. 

Before  I  go  further,  with  your  permission,  I  think  I  might  tell  you 
something  that  led  up  to  the  founding  of  this  whole  organization, 
because  you  are  not  lamiliar,  perhaps,  with  the  housing  conditions 
in  Chicago,  except  what  you  read  in  the  papers. 

I  may  say  to  you  that  for  the  past  five  years,  outside  of  looking 
after  my  business  interests,  I  have  done  nothing  but  devote  all  or 
my  time  to  a  survey  of  housing  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  A  survey 
does  not  mean  just  talking  to  people,  but  means  actually  entering  the 
homes.  I  visited,  in  my  own  person,  perhaps  a  dozen  homes  in  the 
city  of  Chicago.  I  have  covered  every  point  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
on  all  our  sides ;  have  talked  to  people  in  their  homes ;  1  have  talked 
to  the  families,  gone  over  their  budgets,  etc.,  to  see  just  what  they 
can  pay,  and  we  have  investigated  their  actual  conditions. 

T\  e  make  this  statement  for  your  committee  to  take  home  to  Wash- 
in£:ton  if  you  wish :  That  the  minimum  shortage  of  home^  to  prop- 
erly house  the  people  in  our  city  is  50,000. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Fifty  thousand  homes? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Fifty  thousand  additional  homes  until  we  prop- 
erly house  the  people  of  Chicago. 

I  make  the  further  statement  that  there  are  not  less  than  500,000 
people  in  the  city  of  Chicago  who  are  improperly  and  insufficiently 
and  viciously  housed. 

Senator  I^nton.  That  is  outside  of  the 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  In  the  city  of  Chicago ;  in  the  limits  of  the  city 
of  Chicago.  I  make  the  statement  that  there  are  thousands  of 
families  who  have  doubled  up  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  where  common 
decency  would  demand  that  they  should  live  at  home;  that  they  live 
in  basements ;  that  they  live  in  cellars ;  that  they  live  in  attics ;  that 
they  sleep  four  in  a  bed  very  frequently ;  it  is  not  infrequent  at  all. 
Three  in  a  bed  is  almost  the  average,  iintire  families  in  Chicago  are 
sleeping,  eating,  dressing,  and  living  in  a  single  room,  with  children ; 
boys  and  girls  who  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  adolescence  are  sleep- 
ing to-day  in  beds — sleeping  together ;  that  parents  are  sleeping  m 
beds  with  two  children  in  many  cases :  that  there  are  many  families 
still  using  outside  privies;  that  there  are  beds  in  almost  every  con- 
ceivable place,  beds  in  closets,  beds  in  hallways ;  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  families  using  these  outside  privies,  as  many  as  20  people 
using  these  conveniences;  that  there  are  toilets  in  halls  where  the 
people  have  to  take  candles  to  find  their  w^ay  even  to  enter  into  these 
places ;  and  that  the  housing  conditions  in  the  city  of  Chicago  have 
reached  a  point  where  people  who  wish  to  marry  can  not  even  marry 
because  they  can  not  find  homes  to  live  in,  and  that  economically  the 
rents  have  advanced  in  many  cases,  so  that  many  children  have  been 
taken  out  of  school  in  order  to  help  the  family. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  this  is  a  survey  that  has  covered  a  period 
of  probably  five  years ;  I  started  this  house  investigation  work  five 
vears  ago,  wrote  a  book,  a  copy  of  w^hich  I  will  leave  with  you.    It 
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was  interrupted  during  the  war,  and  there  is  a  chapter  there  devott-- 
to  housing  that  may  be  of  some  slight  interest  to  you. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  do  not  a^ee  with  the  building  OMnmiv 
sioner,  do  you,  that  that  is  not  a  serious  problem  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  I  have  told  you  the  facts  as  I  believe  them,  as  I 
have  found  them  from  a  survey  that  I  have  personally  made  in  tL- 
homes. 

I  make  the  statement  to  you  that  we  have  a  condition  in  Chic«<rn 
with  17  people,  average,  in  a  single  house — a  single  house  with  17 
people. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  a  house  built  for  one  family? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Originally  for  one  family.  They  take  a  tw.^- 
story  house  built  for  one  family ;  they  erect  partitions  between  them, 
and  have  a  back  entrance,  a  front  entrance,  and  side  entrance  ar.  i 
basement,  and  then  they  crowd  the  families  all  together.  That  :- 
the  exact  situation  in  any  number  of  cases  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

If  you  will  go  into  our  courts,  our  juvenile  courts,  for  instant, 
where  20,000  children  were  brought  for  trial  under  20  years  «■: 
age — charged — under  17  years  of  age,  charged  with  delinquency  or 
dependency,  and  other  crimes — we  have  sat  opposite  the  judjr^  .:. 
that  court  room  time  and  time  again,  and  the  evidence  shows  ccil 
clusively  that  many  of  those  children  were 'the  *  victims  of  viri(n- 
housing,  bad  home  environment,  and  have  been  taken  advantage  «• 
because  they  had  to  sleep  in  rooms  Where  the  conditions  were  coi. 
ducive  to  crime. 

I  make  the  statement  that  a  great  deal  of  your  crime  that  exi>t- 
in  the  city  of  Chicago  is  due  to  vicious  housing.  The  records  show 
that  most  of  the  crimes  are  committed  by  young  people  under  :i* 
years  of  age.  I  can  show  you  conclusive  evidence  here.  Here  ain 
12  men  that  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  an* 
you  will  see  9  of  them  are  under  25  years  of  age,  I  believe.  Oi>- 
IS  only  18  or  19.  These  children  have  no  place  to  play  but  out  ^r 
the  street,  because  they  have  no  beds  in  the  rooms.  We  have  jr/i^ 
into  court,  we  have  found  where  they  raided  a  so-called  gamhlinc 
house,  which  was  nothing  but  a  pool  room,  where  they  took  25  U>y- 
under  25  years  of  age,  arrested  them,  charged  with  being  inmate^ 
We  know  where  thes6  boys  lived.  We  know  there  is  no  community 
center.  We  know  there  is  no  other  place  for  them  than  these  p»"^' 
rooms,  and  they  go  into  these  pool  rooms  and  are  arrested,  charp^- 
with  crime. 

I  tell  you,  the  condition  is  very  serious.  I  tell  you  that  I  belies- 
that  a  great  deal  of  this  unrest  is  not  an  economic  unrest  but  = 
social  unrest.  I  tell  you,  the  labor  turnover  that  we  have  complain- 
of  so  much  is  not  due  so  much  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  workm.' 
but  the  inefficient  way  in  which  the  workman  is  housed,  if  he  has  t< 
sleep  and  live  in  the  conditions  I  have  described. 

We  have  entered  these  homes  and  talked  to  the  families.  We  hr^ 
seen  the  condition  of  the  mother;  and  the  mental  state  is  not  •■'♦' 
ducive  to  good  work  on  the  part  of  the  workmen. 

I  say  to  you  that  if  it  were  not  for  this  housing  condition  ' 
would  not  have  to  build  more  jails  and  more  hospitals  and  m 
institutions.     We  have  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  ^' 
must  do  something  drastic.    We  tried  when  we  built  these  hom**^ ' 
raise  the  money  in  four  ways.    We  thought  we  could  get  our  li^iu 
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:  capital  so  that  we  could  go  on  and  build  more  homes.  We  went  to 
the  banks  first.    The  banks  said,  "  We  can  not  take  these  securities ; 

I   for,  in  the  first  place,  they  are  6  per  cent,  and  money  is  7  per  cent." 

Xotice  that  while  there  is  considerable  equity  in  these  homes,  and 

ve  think  there  was  considerable  equity,  because,  as  I  explained,  we 

;  bought  many  for  cash,  we"  subdivided  the  land,  turned  the  profit 
into  the  purchase  of  these  homes,  and  we  think  we  built  them  eco- 
nomically, with  as  little  overhead  as  possible.  We  only  paid  1^  per 
cent  to  the  contractor.  We  have  had  considerable  building  experi- 
ence ourselves. 
Yet  the  banks  said  there  was  not  enough  equity  in  the  proposition ; 

i  they  could  not  buy  those  bonds.  We  would  not  pay  any  commission 
because  we  did  not  feel  justified  in  paying  5  or  10  per  cent  commission ; 
we  allowed  only  1  per  cent  for  selling  these  bonds,  because  we  thought 
there  was  enough  altruism  in  the  people  of  Chicago  that  it  would 
result  in  the  purchase  of  these  bonds. 

The  banks  refused  to  take  them ;  they  said  that  business  conditions 
were  such  that  thev  had  not  the  monev.  We  went  to  the  industries. 
We  went  from  house  to  house.  They  said :  "  We  can't  buy  those 
bonds ;  we  haven't  the  money.  Conditions  are  bad  and  we  need  the 
money;  we  are  paying  10  per  cent  for  money  now.  We  can't  buy 
those  bonds."  Then  we  went  into  the  factories  and  made  speeches 
to  the  employees,  and  said  to  the  employees:  "For  God's  sake,  this 
is  done  for  your  benefit ;  when  you  buy  these  bonds  they  are  as  good 
as  gold.  There  is  a  life-insurance  policy  connected  with  them. '  I 
might  say  the  rate  is  lower  than  the  (Tovernment  fixed  during  the 
war.  In  the  event  of  death  these  rents  are  paid  for;  so  you  don't 
take  any  chances.  There  is  a  health  policy  in  the  event  of  sickness 
(luring  the  period  up  to  six  months,  the  payments  are  made  by  the 
insurance  company.  There  is  a  fire-insurance  policy.  In  the  event 
of  fire  they  are  fully  protected.  We  believe  that  the  employees  should 
take  them." 

We  received  no  response.  We  asked  the  employers  to  take  them. 
They  said :  "  Well,  you  have  sold  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  Lib- 
erty bonds;  those  bonds  have  depreciated.  The  employees  are  afraid 
to  take  any  more." 

So  I  say  to  you  now,  we  have  reached  the  parting  of  the  ways  as 
far  as  Chicago  is  concerned.  The  banks  won't  take  them,  the  work- 
ing people  won't  take  them.  There  is  but  one  resource  left  for  us, 
and  that  is  your  own  committee,  it  seems  to  m^,  must  find  some  means 
wherebv  the  Government  will  get  back  of  this  proposition  in  some 
way.  I'here  have  been  different  propositions  advanced.  A  sugges- 
tion was  made  that  you  take  the  savings  deposits  upon  which  the 
(yovemment  was  paying  2J  per  cent,  take  that  money  and  loan  that 
for  the  purpose  of  building  homes,  at  6  per  cent,  if  you  please,  which 
the  people  would  be  glad  to  pay,  without  commission,  and  keep  that 
'^i  per  cent  which  you  make  as  a  reserve  to  take  care  of  that.  That 
is  one  suggestion.  Whether  that  is  a  good  suggestion  or  not  I  don't 
know. 

Suggestions  have  been  advanced  that  the  municipalities  remit  any 
tax,  that  is,  the  real-estate  taxes.     In  other  words,  that  a  home  built — 

;^  -u  moderate-priced  home,  we  will  say — under  $10,0(X),  for  a  residence, 

'\  *>r  under  $50,000  for  an  apartment  building,  that  there  be  no  real- 
/,.ttate  taxes  on  such  homes  built  within  a  couple  of  years. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  it  extend  for  a  period  of  years? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  A  period  of  10  years,  because  the  people  couU 
then  build  homes  and  because  thev  have  been  told,  "If  vou  build 
those  homes  they  may  depreciate  in  value."  We  say,  "Dont  I'e 
afraid ;  if  they  do  you  are  going  to  be  exempt  from  taxes." 

The  Chair3ian.  In  New  Jersey  ihey  have  passed  a  law  exempting' 
buildings  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  in  New  York  we  have 
passed  a  law  giving  to  the  local  board  of  aldermen  the  right  to 
exempt  for  a  period  of  10  years. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Then  the  suggestion  you  made,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  some  of  your  committee,  that  perhaps  the  income  tax  be  ^-^ 
changed  that  investments  made  in  moderate-priced  homes  or  apart- 
ment buildings  of  moderate  price,  they  be  relieved  of  that  excea- 
profits  tax.  That  would  stimulate  things.  But  I  say  to  you  how. 
and  I  am  sorry  I  have  taken  up  so  much  time,  that  the  situation  i^ 
very  serious  in  Chicago.  I  speak  of  other  cities  where  I  have  bevn. 
but  I  am  concerned  principally  about  our  own  city. 

You  talk  about  bolshevism.  I  think  I  heard  Senator  Kenvi^r 
make  the  statement  that  a  man  who  owns  his  own  home  would  rrn* 
become  a  Bolsheviki.  Bolshevism  stalks  about  just  in  those  vt-n 
homes  I  have  told  you  about.  We  should  encourage  home  owninc 
It  is  ridicidous  to  talk  Americanization  to  these  people  in  the^f 
homes.  You  must  civilize  them  first.  They  are  not  civilized.  Y«> : 
must  humanize  them  first.  They  are  not  human.  They  do  not  liv* 
like  human  l)eings.  AVe  can  show  you  four  houses  built  on  a  sin;:]' 
lot.  They  moved  an  old  house  back  that  was  25  vears  old,  and  hai. 
built  in  front  of  it,  and  have  moved  it  back  and  tack  again.  The^'. 
is  no  light  between  the  houses  and  there  is  no  light  getting  into  tri  - 
houses.  Our  municipal  sanitoriti  are  filled;  we  can  not  take  cm' 
of  the  people.  If  we  had  given  them  fresh  air  and  light  bef«  .  • 
they  w'ould  not  be  in  these  sanitoria.  do  to  Lincoln,  111.,  where  v- 
have  2,000  children.  I  say  to  you  I  know  how  some  of  these  chiMn-' 
have  been  raised;  we  have  been  in  the  homes.  Your  morons,  de^Hr 
erates,  your  imbeciles,  and  a  great  many  of  those  children  are  tli- 
creatures  of  our  own  mismanagement  in  the  matter  of  housing. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  built  175  of  these  houses: 

Mr.  KosENTiiAL.  We  have  built  175  of  those  homes.  We  wish  V"' 
committee  could  see  them  before  you  go  away.  We  would  be  glr.'.l : 
take  you  out  there. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Where  are  thev? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Eighty-seventh  and  State  Streets.  They  are  t^' 
story  homes,  brick  on  hollow  tile  and  stucco,  built  on  lots  30  bv  !• 
feet. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Built  for  one  family? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  One  family  only,  'three  bedrooms,  a  bathro;*!-^ 
a  sanitarj^  floor  in  the  bathroom,  and  a  closet  in  every  room. 

The  Chairman.  How  big  is  the  house? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Twenty-two  by  twenty-six,  and  a  big  space  f« ' 
garden  in  the  rear.     Over  3,000  square  feet  for  garden.    We  i: 
going  to  plant  the  seed  ourselves  the  first  year.     We  are  goinir  ^ 
instruct  them  how  to  garden  so  that  they  will  reduce  the  cos^t  •  • 
living. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  those — are  you  building  the:*  * 
rent  or  to  sell  ? 
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Mr.  Rosenthal.  These  are  all  sold,  all  but  a  few.  We  sold  them 
all  but  a  few.  They  are  sold  to  wage  earners,  and  they  are  sold  in 
a  restricted  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  able  to  sell  them  despite  the  high 
prices? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  X^nfortunately,  they  cost  more  than  we  intended 
to  pay  for  them.  We  could  have  sold  thousands  of  them,  but  we 
selected  a  list  of  175,  and  then,  unfortunately,  before  we  finished, 
thev  cost  a  little  more,  and  for  reasons  which  we  thought  were  good 
and  sound  we  had  some  of  those  people  back  out.  We  gave  them 
their  money  back.  They  paid  deposits,  and  even  gave  some  people 
expenses  they  had  incurred  expecting  to  move,  etc.,  because  we  felt 
we  had  taken  border  line  cases,  for  our  limit  was  that  a  man  must 
earn  at  least  four  times  what  his  monthly  payment  should  be. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  average  price  ? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  We  sold  those  for  $5,700.  Thev  all  sold  at  one 
price. 

I  want  to  say,  in  passing,  the  figures  we  have  right  here  from  re- 
sponsible contractors,  to  duplicate  those  homes  to-day,  will  run, 
without  the  Itnd,  $9,500.  We  sold  those  homes  for  $5,700.  Thev 
paid  $25.70;  $11  is  applied  on  principal,  the  balance  on  interest.  A 
home  pays  for  itseli,  on  those  payments,  in  20  years.  There  is  a 
life-insurance  policy  and  a  fire  and  health  and  accident  policy  which, 
depending  upon  the  age  of  the  person  insured,  runs  to  about  $4  a 
month. 

The  Chairman.  Those  houses  are  practically  all  occupied? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  One  hundred  and  forty  are  occupied. 

The  Chairman.  One  hundred  and  forty  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Yes.  We  will  get  all  our  money  back  at  that 
price,  but  meanwhile  we  canceldi  our  securities,  and  we  can  not  get 
our  original  capital  stock  back,  and  we  are  at  a  standstill. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  price  do  people  pay  down  ? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Ten  per  cent  is  the  minimum,  $570.  Most  of  them 
only  pay  10  per  cent.  In  fact,  we  began  with  people  who  could  only 
afford  10  per  cent.    We  took  the  wage  earner  in  the  first  place. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  since  you  sold  the  first  of  these? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  We  sold  the  first  houses  before  we  put  a  spade 
in  the  ground. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  since  the  first  house  was  occupied  ? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  The  first  house  was  occupied  on  July  1. 

The  Chahiman.  So  far  nobody  has  fallen  down  in  payment  ? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Not  only  that,  but  a  number  of  them  have  already 
paid  a  month  ahead,  so  that  they  can  keep  ahead  of  the  game. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  have  built  myself  about  2,500  houses  under  the 
same  conditions  heretofore.  I  have  built  for  profit,  and  in  those 
eases — that  has  been  my  profession,  as  it  were — and  I  have  sold  these 
houses  and  taken  an  average  of  20  per  cent  down,  and  taken  part 
bark  in  a  second  mortgage,  about  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  being 
financed,  and  have  never  had,  out  of  perhaps  2,500  houses,  more  than 
five  or  six  come  back.  A  man  who  buys  a  house  of  that  kind  will 
make  a  struggle  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  first  of  all  the  Social 
Service  Commission  made  a  personal  investigation  of  these  people  in 
their  homes.    Then  the  employers  also  passed  upon  their  credibility, 
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SO  that  we  have  what  we  call  a  selective  risk,  so  that  there  is  no 
danger  in  my  mind  of  any  of  these  homes  ever  coming  back. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  these  houses  sold  for  around  $5,700? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Exactly  $6,700. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  can  not  be  duplicated  on  land  for  less 
than 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Nine  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  if  a  con- 
tractor builds  them,  the  way  they  are  being  built  now  with  the  high 
contractor's  cost,  with  the  contractor  borrowing  money,  paying  from 
5  to  10  per  cent  commission,  and  paying  besides  that  the  high  cost 
of  interest.  Then  the  contractor  puts  a  second  mortgage  on  and 
discounts  the  mortgage  at  25  cents  on  the  dollar. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  duplicate  these  houses  for  the  price 
they  cost  ? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  I  w^ould  agree  to  duplicate  those  houses  to-day  at 
not  less  than  $6,500,  if  we  could  sell  them.  We  call  them  six-roona 
houses.  They  are  really  five-room  houses  with  a  kitchen-dining 
room;  that  is  a  kitchen  and  dining  room,  which  is  a  combination 
room.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  splendid  work 
you  are  doing. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  far  away  is  this  block  you  speak  of  where 
people  are  living  17  in  a  house  ? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  That  is  on  Maxwell  Street.  That  is  not  the  only 
one  we  have.  We  have  several  cases  where  the  conditions  are  just 
as  bad.  Those  statistics  were  gathered  some  years  ago.  There  are 
1,334  families  in  that  block — 17  houses.  The  average  is  17  families 
to  a  house. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  GEOKGE  T.  BTJCEINGHAM. 

« 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  the  committee  tells  us  you  would  like  to 
talk  to  us  a  little  bit  on  the  subject  of  taxation. 

Col.  Buckingham.  I  was  invited  here  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  would  be  very  much  pleased  to  have 
you  do  so. 

Col.  BrcKiNGHAM   (reading)  : 

TAXATION. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  yon  desire  sucli  inforiuution  as  I  am  able  to 
pive  as  to  the  effect  of  taxation  up*)n  tlie  l)uildiiig  activities  of  the  cotintry, 
I)articnlarly  as  related  to  housing  conditions. 

I  am  not  an  expert  on  taxation.  I  d(>ul)t  if  there  is  any  such  person,  but  in 
conmioii  with  other  lawyers,  who  must  perforce  come  in  contact  with  other 
questions,  including  taxation  cpiestlons,  I  have  observed  certain  outstanding 
facts  which  are  patent  to  the  world. 

In  other  years  much  house  building  and  Apartment  building  was  done  by 
sptH'ulators,  or  by  contractors  who  built  with  the  idea  of  reselling  quickly  at  a 
prolit.  A  successful  operation  of  this  kind  necessitates  an  installed  tenant 
list  showing  profit  on  tlie  Invesvmcnt  o\er  and  above  interest  charges  and 
taxes. 

In  this  progi'ani  State  and  local  taxation  became  an  Important  item.  In 
Illinois  our  State  and  local  system  is  defective  in  two  major  resi)ects:  First. 
the  piece  of  real  estate  is  assessed.  If  there  is  an  outstanding  mortgage  on  it, 
it  also  is  assessed.  For  instance,  if  there  is  a  $5,000  house  and  a  $3,000  mort- 
gage, there  is  an  assessed  $8,000  for  somebody  to  pay  taxes  on. 
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his  burden  in  the  Ifl.st  analysis  nl\vay«  falls  on  the  tenant  In  increased 
Ills,  but  is  primnrlly  borne  by  the  imilder.  Second,  every  house  is  in  sight 
assessed.  Other  forms  of  valuable  property  are  in  safety  deposit  boxes, 
o>CJipe  obsei-vation,  particularly  in  the  hirge  cities,  and  do  not  bear  their 
rive  load  of  assessment  and  taxation.  This  is  partly  an  inherent  weakness 
le  law  and  partly  a  weakness  In  administration. 

>th  of  these  outstanding  facts,  however,  api^reciably  affect  and  materially 
)urage  building  operations  by  speculators  and  resellers,  as  well  as  by  the 
ler  number  who  build  for  themselves. 

le  Federal  excess-profits  tax,  however,  is  a  much  more  serious  matter  In 
relation.  Because  of  its  uncertainty  the  manufacturer,  the  jobber,  the 
»r,  and  the  contractor,  do  not  know,  and  can  not  know,  how  much  this  will 
mt  to  at  the  close  of  their  year.  They  accordingly  make  an  estimated 
ance,  which  is  added  to  their  sale  price.  This  estimated  allowance  is,  of 
'C,  adequate.  Whatever  doubt  exists  In  the  minds  of  the  taxpayer  is 
ved  in  favor  of  making  a  large  enough  allowance  to  make  himself  safe.  In 
ice  the  allowance  is  nearly  always  larger  than  is  really  needed.  Tax- 
's, however,  can  not  know  that  until  afterwards.  The  net  result  is  that 
is  an  allowance  for  excess-profits  tax  plus  an  estimate  for  good  measure, 
1  to  the  price  of  every  commodity  used  in  building  at  everj-  stage  of  its 
ifacture,  distribution  and  sale  and  erection  into  buildings.  The  con- 
r,  of  course,  ultimately  pays  this,  but  its  first  cost,  which  is  borne  by  the 
leroial  builder,  Is  so  gn»at  that  building  is  greatly  hampered  by  it.  The 
?.v  can  not  dispose  of  his  buildings  at  what  looks  like  exorbitant  prices, 
excess-profits  tax,  or  an  estimate  of  what  It  will  be,  is  added  to  costs  at 
stage  through  each  successive  handler.  By  the  time  it  reaches  the  build- 
t  becomes  many  times  multiplied.  This  is  particularly  true  in  Iron  and 
»r,  two  of  the  chief  elements  In  building  operations.  It  is,  of  course, 
ly  true,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  in  brick,  terra  cotta,  etc. 
»re  is,  perhaps,  no  single  element  which  more  considerably  affects  prices 
ilding  material,  and  oi)erates  more  considerably  to  the  discouraging  of 
ng,  than  the  excess-profits  tax. 

the  excess-profits  tax,  as  a  tax,  there  are  many  objections  other  than  this, 
y  be  confidently  stated  that  it  is  one  of  the  chief  pillars  on  which  rests 
gh  cost  of  building,  as  well  as  the  high  cost  of  living  In  all  its  phases, 
re  are,  of  course,  no  statistics  nor  precise  facts  showing  the  extent  to 
excess-profits  tax  affects  the  high  cost  of  building.  All  observers  agree, 
er,  that  it  does  materially  affect  it.  It  Is.  therefore,  obvious  that  a 
of  this  law  would  be  a  helpful  factor  In  promoting  building  throughout 
untry. 

re  is  one  other  method  which  has  been  suggested  by  which  Federal  tax 
tion  could  aid  building  operations,  namely,  by  making  Income  from  bonds 
)tes  secured  by  mortgages  on  buildings  of  a  certain  defined  class  exempt 
«^ederal  taxation.  This  would,  of  course,  stimulate  the  sale  and  dlstrlbu- 
F  that  class  of  securities  and  encourage  building  generally.  There  is  a 
iversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  such  legislation, 
he  contrary,  there  is  the  grave  danger  in  exempting  any  class  of  securities 
Vderal  taxation  that  If  the  practice  grows  up  and  spreads  to  other  classes 
rities  it  would  soon  affect  the  general  public  revenue, 
ir  as  the  taxation  program  affects  building  operations  the  things  which 
most  favorably  affect  building  would  be:  First,  a  revision  of  the  State 
Ti  plan,  particularly  on  its  administrative  side,  so  as  to  relieve  small 
^s  of  an  inequitable  burden  of  State  taxation ;  and,  second,  a  repeal  of 
tleral  excess-profits  tax. 

Chairman.  Colonel,  would  you  exempt  dwellings  from  local 

on  for  a  period  of  years  to  stimulate 4;his  industry? 
BtJCKiiNGHAM.  I  would  if  it  could  be  done,  but  locally  that  is 

sible  on  account  of  the  State's  constitution. 
Chairman.  That  is  forbidden  under  vour  constitution  ? 
BxjCKiiNGHAM.  Our  Constitution  requires  taxation  to  be  equit- 

nd  uniform  on  all  classes  of  property,  and  there  is  no  power  in 

irislature  to  make  exemptions  oi  that  kind. 
Chairman.  The  New  Jersey  Legislature  has  passed  a  bill  re- 
exempting  from  taxation  all  dwelling  houses,  exempting  for 
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a  period  of  five  years  all  dwelling  houses  erected  for  the  next  two 
years.  The  legislature  in  New  York  has  passed  a  bill  giving  to  the 
local  authorities  the  right  to  exempt  for  a  period  of  10  years  hous:^ 
started  before  April  1, 1922.  We  have  no  constitutional  prohibiticn. 
That  question  has  not  been  raised  yet  that  I  know  of. 

Col.  Buckingham.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  New  York  constin. 
tion  on  that  subject,  but  here  in  Illinois  it  is  not  practical,  not  po- 
sible. 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  laws  place  a  mortgage,  the  income  on  a 
mortgage  or  the  mortgaged  property,  in  the  same  position  as  mil 
estate  ? 

Col.  Buckingham.  Yes;  the  mortgage  itself  is  taxed. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  as  you  indicated  in  your  statement,  i 
moitgage  of  3  per  cent  on  a  $5,000  house  would  mean  taxing  9^\^^^' 
worth  of  property? 

Col.  Buckingham.  Correct.  The  man  who  had  the  $5,000  li(»u^ 
would  be  taxed  upon  a  $5,000  basis,  and  the  man  that  had  the  ^V^'*^ 
mortgage  would  be  taxed  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  After  all,  does  not  that  come  back  on  the  prop- 
erty? 

Col.  Buckingham.  Surelv:  the  effect  of  it  is  double  taxation. 

The  Chairman.  In  our  State  we  have  a  recording  tax,  a  State  tax 
of  IJ  per  cent,  and  mortgages  generally  are  exempted  from  tax;ui<'L. 
Have  you  a  recording  tax  here  of  that  kind? 

Col.  Buckingham.  No. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  splendid  thing  to  |Ki-- 
a  law  of  that  kind.  Can  you  do  that  under  your  constitution,  enait 
legislation  of  that  kind? 

Col.  Buckingham.  I  am  inclined  to  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  referred  to  the  exemption  of  the  income  oz 
mortgages  from  taxation  in  your  statement.  I  introduced  a  bill 
that  accomplishes  that  purpose  to  a  degree.  My  bill  provides  thst 
the  income  on  mortgages  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  where  the 
mortgage  is  in  the  hands  of  an  individual,  providing  that  no  indi- 
vidual shall  hold  more  than  $40,000  of  exempt  mortgages.  We 
fixed  it  at  forty  because  we  knew  that  if  it  was  a  clear  exeinpti«'i 
the  argument  would  be  raised  that  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  thr 
man  of  wealth  again,  who  was  attempting  to  evade  taxation  by  i-- 
vesting  in  nontaxable  securities.  I  have  not  had  much  encourap- 
ment  for  the  bill  because  men  would  be  arguing  that  it  would  >- 
creating  another  class  of  nontaxable  securities,  of  which  we  ha^- 
enough. 

Col.  Buckingham.  That  seems  to  be  the  general  view. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  proposed  another  method  of  encouraffi'-^ 
building.  Last  winter  w;e  passed  a  bill  to  encourage  the  build'  i: 
of  a  merchants'  marine.  One  of  the  provisions  of  that  bill  pr  - 
vided  that  an  American  operating  ships  in  the  foreign  trade  vui 
have  his  profits  on  the  foreign  trade  exempt  from  the  excess  pr^  • ' 
its  taxes,  provided  he  invested  all  of  his  profits  in  the  buildin::  ' 
new  ships.    How  would  that  work  if  applied  to  building  house-: 

Col.  Buckingham.  I  like  the  principle,  but  I  should  be  skepti- 
as  to  the  administrative  features  of  it.    It  would  seem  to  m**  tr  '  • 
rather  complex  in  its  administrative  features.     The  greatest  «'  ** 
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culty  with  our  taxation  system  now  is  its  complexity  and  its  ad- 
ministrative difficulties. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  groping  around.  Colonel,  to  find  some  way 
to  stimulate  building  without  going  into  the  condition  that  we  find 
France  and  England  to  be  in.  You  faiow  the  governments  of  thosQ 
cmmtries  are  going  into  the  business  of  building  houses.  I  want  to 
avoid  that  if  we  can.  I  want  to  keep  the  Government  out  of  build- 
ing  houses  or  loaning  money  directly  if  we  can. 

Col.  Buckingham.  One  thing  that  might  be  of  interest,  while  not 
bearing  on  taxes  but  on  housing  conditions,  is  that  while  the  cities 
are  very  badly  crovrded  a  great  remedy  exists  for  that  in  scattering 
the  population  to  those  rural  districts  where  it  is  not  so  crowded — 
where  life  is  more  favorable  than  in  the  great  cities. 

The  Chairman.  Although  I  am  a  city  dweller  I  am  very  much 
in  favor  of  such  a  scheme  if  it  can  be  developed.  How  would  you 
work  that  out  ? 

Senator  Kenton.  How  would  you  scatter  them,  (!'olonel? 

Col.  Buckingham.  Senator,  I  don't  know.  It  is  a  desirable  thing 
to  do,  but  I  have  not  given  any  thought  to  a  program  for  doing  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  census  shows  now  over  51  per  cent  of  the 
people  living  in  the  cities. 

Col.  Buckingham.  Yes ;  and  it  has  tremendously  increased  in  the 
last  10  years.  The  comforts  of  the  country  and  the  ease  of  earning 
a  livelihood  there  are  very  much  greater. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  ever  worked  on  a  farm? 

Col.  Buckingham.  I  have;  I  have  worked  on  a  farm  and  in  a 
brickyard  and  at  every  other  kind  of  work  a  man  could  work  at. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  still  for  the  country  ? 

Col.  Buckingham.  Yes;  I  am  still  for  the  country.  Statistics 
show  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  immigrants  arriving,  prewar 
immigrants,  came  to  the  city,  a  very  large  percentage  of  them, 
whereas  many  of  them  could  be  better  used  on  the  farm.  I  know 
some  communities  where  a  great  many  Lithuanians  and  Slavs  arrived 
who  went  to  work  in  the  coal  mines  who  had  never  seen  a  coal  mine 
l)efore ;  they  also  went  to  factories  and  steel  mills  and  places  of  that 
kind,  people  who  in  their  own  countries  were  farmers.  Any  kind  of 
a  plan  that  would  divert  immigrants  to  the  places  where  they  are 
most  needed  would  be  helpful. 

The  Chairman.  A  friend  of  mine  suggested  to-day  that  we  make 
some  of  the  cities  in  Iowa  the  point  of  entry  instead  of  letting  them 
stop  off  at  New  York,  w'here  I  live,  that  we  compel  them  to  go  all 
the  way  to  Dubuque  or  Des  Moines  or  Council  Bluffs. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  do  not  have  to  compel  anybody  to  come  to 
Iowa ;  they  come  there  of  their  own  accord. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  scatter  them  from  Iowa.  Really  a  sug- 
gestion of  that  kind  has  been  seriouslv  made,  that  we  try  to  bring  the 
people  to  a  point  in  the  interior.  Of  course,  that  is  not  practical. 
I  would  be  very  glad  if  they  would  go  to  Iowa  to  help  build  up  that 
wonderful  State. 

Col.  Buckingham.  It  is  quite  well  built  up  now.  I  was  told  by 
an  Iowa  man  the  other  day  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  that 
'^tate  could  get  into  an  automobile  and  ride  at  one  time,  meaning 
therebv  that  there  is  one  automobile  for  every  five  persons  in  the 
State. " 
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son  who  is  taxed  settles  it  right  then  and  there  with  that  local  body 
before  he  pays  anything.  He  sits  right  down  there  with  his  local 
board,  just  as  we  did  with  draft  boards,  and  as  the  war-loan  bodies 
did.  They  thrash  it  out  only,  and  only  the  occasional  case  gets  to 
London  or  Paris.  That  is  true  of  our  State  taxation,  universally. 
Assessments  are  always  made  locally,  and  they  are  always  made  by 
somebody  other  than,  the  taxpayer. 

Then  there  is  an  assessment  roll  that  is  made  to  tell  how  much 
you  are  to  pay.  You  don't  pay  anything  until  that  is  done.  But 
our  Federal  sj^stem  is  the  exact  reverse  ot  that,  although  during  the 
Civil  War  period  of  taxation  we  had  a  decentralizing  system.  A>  it 
new  stands,  if  a  man  lives  in  Duluth,  he  has  got  to  travel  to  Wash- 
ington with  one  or  two  experts,  and  sit  down  there  in  a  big  room 
where  three  or  four  hundred  gentlemen  are,  and  talk  with  some 
gentleman  from  Texas  or  Virginia  about  that  particular  question, 
and  thrash  it  out  with  him,  if  he  can ;  and  the  assessment  is  made 
there  maybe  three  or  four  years  after  the  taxpayer  has  paid  the 
taxes. 

In  the  first  instance  the  taxpayer  now  pays  his  taxes  and  assesses 
himself;  pays  his  taxes  to  the  local  collector.  The  local  collector 
makes  no  tax  roll,  but  he  forwards  that  to  Washington.  Within  any 
five  years  hereafter  that  whole  thing  can  become  anve  and  the  whole 
subject  be  again  gone  into.  My  theory  is  that  the  English  system 
is  much  preferable  where  the  assessment  is  made  by  a  local  board. 
by  shires,  practically,  and  if  there  is  any  question  or  controvei^y 
about  it,  it  goes  to  a  body  that  sits  locally  at  the  county  seat,  for 
instance,  and  only  the  occasional  case  gets  to  the  higher  taxing  au- 
thorities. I  think  that  makes  for  efficiency  of  admmistration,  and 
settles  the  taxes.  As  it  uow  stands,  a  man  pays  a  tax,  and  he  does  not 
know  for  five  years  whether  he  is  through  paying  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  that  is  a  splendid  suggestion.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate.  I  would  be  very 
glad,  if  you  will  think  of  it,  when  we  get  to  making  new  tax  laws,  if 
you  will  just  state  before  the  committee  your  views  on  that  subie»*t 

Col.  Buckingham.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  communicate  with  me  at  the  time. 
Evidently  you  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  representing  men 
who  have  had  to  pay  taxes,  and  the  Committee  on  Finance  would  be 
very  glad  to  have  your  views  on  the  subject,  as  we  have  had  then 
here.. 

Col.  Buckingham.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Jamme.  Senator  Calder,  we  desire  to  present  Mr.  Wharton 
Clav. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WHAETON  CLAY,  CHAIKMAN,  TECHHICAI 
COMMTTEE,  NATIONAL  FEDEBATION  07  CONSTBUCTION  DTDUS- 
TBIES. 

Mr.  Clay  (reading) : 

We  respectfully  direct  your  committee's  attention  to  existing  variatiODS  In  t> 
builcling-cotle  requirements  of  the  principal  cities  governing  the  permitted  a*r 
of  material  utilized  in  the  construction  of  buildngs. 

Reflations  which  fail  to  agree  upon  the  permitted  use  of  materials  utili:*' 
for  like  purposes  in  construction,  aside  from  preventing  the  exercise  of  the  N*-' 
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architectural  and  engiiu'ering  practice,  retard  the  progress  of  building  opera- 
fioKs  and  contribute  to  needless  excess  in  cost. 

In  view  of  tl»e  existing  lack  of  much-needed  residence,  school,  hospital,  and 
•  ther  buildings,  the  exercise  of  everj-  possible  safe  aitd  sane  economy  consistent 
with  present  acct*pted  architectural  and  engineering  practice  in  construction 
and  method  of  construction  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Architectural  and  engineering  design  and  inventive  genius  directed  towards 
lediimate  economies  should  not  be  limited  by  the  conflicting  rulings  of  building 
ordinances  which,  in  many  instances,  do  not  appear  to  be  based  upon  the  evi- 
ifpiice  of  scientific  tests,  investigations,  and  available  data. 

We  hare  examined  a  large  number  of  building  codes,  but  it  is  not  practical, 
within  the  scope  of  this  communication,  to  submit  examples  of  variations  from 
all  of  them,  and  for  this  reason  only  rei)resentative  examples  are  submitted  in 
«'r»ler  to  illustrate  that  the  restrictions  and  limits  placed  uiKin  the  uses  of  the 
materials  listeil  are  contributing  to  unncwssary  and  eccmomic  waste. 

The  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  building  codes  listed  covers  not  only  the  use  of 
s<»nje  of  the  material  commonly  utilized  in  construction  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  and  distributing  loads,  and  therefore  designed  to  res.st  stresses,  but 
aisi  some  materials  which  enter  into  the  constructiim  of  buildings,  but  which 
are  n(»r  subjected  to  stresses  other  than  minor  stresses  due  to  their  ow^n  weight. 

Tlu*  attached  building  code  comparisons  listed  A  to  F,  inclusive,  are  .sup- 
pinl  for  the  Information  of  the  committee  and  in  substantiation  of  the  above 
statements : 

A.  Co7icret€f  plain  and  reinforced,  and  structural  units. — An  examination  of 
the  data  submitted  under  Exhibit  A  shows  a  variation  of  00  per  cent  or  more 
in  the  allowed  working  stresses  in  plain  and  reinforced  concrete  having  the 
same  proportions  of  cement  and  sand  and  stone.  There  are  but  few  city 
building  codes  which  are  free  from  ambiguous  and  conflicting  provisions  which 
not  only  confuse  the  designers,  but  are  utilized  to  set  up  conditions  in  behalf  of 
inferior  designs  and  types  of  construction.  Almost  half  of  the  cities  have 
nrdinances  that  are  either  silent  or  so  indefinite  in  regard  to  basic  rules  for 
design  that  they  are  worthless  as  complete  guides. 

In  many  lines  of  construction,  concrete  is  a  comparatively  new  material. 
The  growth  of  Its  use  has  been  phenomenal,  and  this  growth  has  brought  about 
a  great  amount  of  Investigation  and  tests  resulting  in  a  mass  of  data  which  has 
»»t?tablished  it  as  a  material  permitting  of  strict  engineering  design.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  present-day  building  ordinances  were  enacted  before  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  present-day  knowledge  of  concrete  was  available. 
The  inevitable  result  is  that  these  ordinances  are  obsolete  and  a  serious  handi- 
^:ap  to  the  building  Industry  because  they  fail  utterly  to  measure  up  to  the 
present  advancement  of  theory  and  practice  in  concrete  construction. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  to-day  over  5,000  cement  product  plants,  each 
of  which  has  an  invested  capital  of  over  $25,000.  Many  building  codes,  through 
si^nce  in  regard  to  concrete  brick,  tile,  or  block,  or  by  provisions  that  are 
purely  arbitrary  and  in  conflict  with  actual  and  well-known  properties  of  these 
units,  prohibit  their  use  at  all.  The  building  industry  Is  thus  robl)ed  of  an 
economical  and  useful  building  unit. 

B.  Gypsum  tile  or  Mock.— -Gypsum  tile  or  block,  under  the  provisions  of 
some  building  ordinances,  may  be  used  in  fireproof  and  other  buildings  for  the 
following  nonbearing  constructions:  Corridor  partitions;  dividing  partitions; 
eli'vator,  stairway,  and  dumb-waiter  inclosures;  column  covering  (steel  pro- 
tection) ;  roof  construction.  As  shown  in  Exhibit  B,  the  building  codes  referred 
to  are  not  In  agreement  upon  the  Items  listed.  These  variances  limit  desired 
competition  and  possible  economies. 

Gypsum  plaster  board.— Gypaum  plaster  board,  under  the  provisions  of  some 
buildings  ordinances,  may  be  used  for  the  following  constructions: 

In  fireproof  buildings:  Dividing  partitions  of  metal  studs,  plaster  board,  and 
plaster  as  an  incombustible  lathing  material  for  walls  and  ceilings.  In  non- 
firf*prtK>f  buildings:  Stairway  and  elevator  inclosures  of  metal  or  wood  studs» 
planter  board,  and  plaster  as  an  incombustible  lathing  material  for  walls  and 
^:ei lings.  As  shown  in  Exhibit  B,  the  building  codes  referred  to  are  not  In 
agreement  upon  the  items  listed.  These  variances  limited  desired  competitions 
and  po.ssible  economies. 

C.  Holloic-tile  u:aUs  and  piers. — Many  building  codes  throughout  the  United 
States  prohibit  an  economical  use  of  hollow  tile  in  places  where  it  is  best 
fittwi.  Some  cities  do  not  permit  the  use  of  hollow  tile  for  foundations,  nor 
hollow-tile  backing  In  connection  with  brick  veneer  unless  the  thickness  of  the 
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wall  is  calculated;  upon  the  backing  alone,  although  the  compressive  strength 
of  the  hollow-tile  backing  is  equal  to  that  of  the  facing  material.  This  is  u 
economic  waste  of  material. 

Hollow  building  tile,  owing  to  its  lightness  per  cubic  contents,'  when  used 
for  either  wall  or  floor  construction,  permits  light  structural  members,  thei^v 
reducing  the  total  cost  of  building  construction.  A  glance  at  the  attarhec 
Exhibit  C  will  show  some  of  the  discrepancies  and  irregularities  and  lack  of 
uniform  and  economical  building-code  requirements,  as  affecting  hollow  buEd- 
iug  tile,  which  should  be  the  means  of  causing  an  investigation  to  determiD^^ 
the  proper  limits  and  stresses  within  which  this  material  can  be  economlca.lT 
as  well  as  safely  used. 

I).  Lumber. — ^There  Is  appended  herewith  an  Exhibit  D,  a  tabulation  of  tit 
working  stresses  of  the  commonly  used  varieties  of  lumber,  as  allowed  iii!> 
building  codes  of  12  important  cities  in  the  United  States.  It  will  be  notice^l 
that  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  values  allowed  for  each  variety  as  permittpi 
in  the  different  cities.  For  example,  the  city  of  Baltimore  allows  an  extretf 
fiber  stress  of  1,800  pounds  per  square  inch  for  long-leaf  yellow  pine,  while  tie 
city  of  Cincinnati  allows  but  1,200  pounds  per  square  inch  for  any  variety  <! 
yellow  pine,  or  a  value  of  only  two-thirds  the  former.  Many  of  these  Liwe: 
stress  values  are  less  than  those  accepted  by  the  engineering  profe<isioD  8> 
sufficient.  The  use  of  these  needlessly  low-stress  values  results  in  the  use't 
sizes  of  lumber  larger  than  those  in  accordance  with  accepted  engineering 
practice,  thus  causing  a  useless  waste  of  material. 

E.  Metal  lath. — The  use  of  back-plastered  construction  for  dwellings  i-j  - 
permitted  by  some  building  codes,  as  shown  in  Exhibit  E.  Thus,  the  hu'.Vy 
is  not  given  free  choice  in  the  method  of  stucco  construction  in  some  cities,  n? 
this  limits  desired  competition  and  possible  economies. 

The  building  codes  lists  are  not  in  agreement  on  the  use  of  metal  lath  as  a  Hr* 
protection  for  column  casing,  beam  and  girder  casing,  elevator  shafts,  >'  ' 
wall  inclosures,  corridor  partitions,  and  dividing  partitions. 

Metal  lath  and  stucco  supported  on  steel  or  concrete  skeleton,  under  t\w  ji" 
vision  of  some  building  codes,  may  be  used  for  curtain  walls.  As  sliown  in  Fa 
hibit  E,  the  building  codes  are  not  in  agreement  upon  these  items,  and  a  limii  ^ 
put  upon  desired  competition  and  possible  economies.  On  the  other  hand,  ^s* 
building  codes  do  and  some  do  not  require  metal  lath  over  heating  plants 
coal  bins,  and  other  vulnerable  places,  as  a  fire  protection  in  mmfireiin- 
buildings. 

F.  Plumbing. — ^There  is  appended  herewith  a  tabulation  of  the  variatiim 
plumbing  and  sewage  materials  as  stipulated  in  the  various  buildiu;;  <-• 
throughout  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  kinds  and  qualir<^ 
of  these  materials  to  such  an  extent  that  costs  of  buildings  are  largely  . 
creased  in  a  great  many  Instances ;  and,  further,  that  modem  sanitation  is  ^. 
•dangered  due  to  the  fact  that  a  great  many  cities  through  the  country  f**^^'* ' 
idea  of  the  value  of  good  sanitation. 

A  Government  agency,  free  from  local  bias  or  special  interest,  could  estal-.^ 
the  basic  principles  for  building  ordinance  to  the  enormous  advantage  "'f  * 
building  industry.    The  result  would  be  not  only  lower  costs,  ^but  better  Ihl! 
ings  as  well. 

The  evidence  submitted  herein  is  proof  positive  that  for  the  good  of  t  ■ 
Nation  at  large  the  committee  should  take  definite  action  to  obtain,  by  lesn>'^ 
tlve  or  equally  mandatory  procedure,  a  national  basic  building  code  contaia  . 
uniform  provisions  governing  the  restrictions  upon,  and  the  utilization  of,  •' 
materials  commonly  used  in  the  construction  of  buildings. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Wharton  Clat,  Chairm*" 

A.  C.   Irwin. 

B.  H.  JiixsoN. 
V.  G.  Marani. 

C.  E.  Paul. 

L.  P.  Keith,  Serretaru. 

LOSSES  OF  HOUSING  DUE  TO  FIRE  WASTE. 

In  1918  there  were  approximately  20,000  houses  built.    During  the  «*ni«'  ^' 
there  was  approximately  $63,000,000  of  loss  in  residential  occupancies  pa  • 
the  fire  insurance  companies  (this  is,  of  course,  less  than  the  total  losse?  dc- 
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Doninsnrance  of  many  bouses)  ;  figures  furnished  by  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters.  Sixty -three  million  dollars  would  construct  about  16,000 
$4,000  bouses  (above  the  cost  of  the  average  house).  During  this  period  only 
20,000  bouses  were  built.  In  other  words,  the  fire  loss  in  residential  construc- 
tion was  almost  as 'great  as  the  value  of  the  housing  constructed  that  year. 

Fifty-three  per  cent  of  all  the  fires  reported  In  Wisconsin  last  year  were  in 
places  of  residences,  there  being  1,305  residence  fires  and  112  flat  building  fires. 
To  quote*  J.  E.  Florin,  superintendent  of  fire  prevention  of  Wisconsin :  "  Why 
bom  125  houses  a  month  when  we  have  far  from  enough.** 

In  1917  the  loss  was  $66,000,000.  It  Is  understood,  of  course,  that  this  does 
Dot  Indicate  that  16,000  houses  were  burned  to  the  ground,  but  that  the  same 
amount  of  labor,  transportation,  and  material  which  were  lost  could  have  been 
conrerted  Into  16,000  houses,  a  very  material  yearly  contribution  to  our  housing 
shortage. 

Ninety-six  per  cent  of  all  fires  originate  within  the  house  on  which  the  loss 
is  paid.  The  balance  of  4  per  cent  is  due  to  conflagration,  but  the  great  majority 
of  fires  originate  and  are  stopped  by  the  fire  department  within  the  Individual 
house. 

Approximately  09  per  cent  of  the  housing  construction  normally  has  wood 
stud  partitions  and  wood  joists — a  very  economical  construction  but  usually  not 
protected  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  security  against  fire.  Data  as  to  the  spread 
of  fires  to  homes  may  be  obtained  from  the  statistics  credited  to  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  printed  in  Fire  Protection  Magazine,  Cincinnati, 
issued  June,  1920,  and  has  been  found  to  have  been  compiled  by  chief  of  New 
York  fire  department,  John  Ken  Ion,  as  follows : 


Manner  of  extension  of  fires  in  tenements  in  New  York  City. 


Percentage 
of  total. 
Lofts ^ 1.  3 

Doors 4. 0 

Rumbwalter  shaft 18.8 

Flooring 14. 2 

Halls  and  stairways 8. 5 


Percentage 
of  total. 

Lath  and  plaster  partitions 28.6 

Light  and  air  shafts 5. 8 

Pipe  recesses 11. 7 

Windows 12. 1 


The  ratio  of  fire  losses  to  value  of  new  buildings  (all  classes)  for  the  last 
10  years  in  171  cities  in  the  United  States  was  0.265.  In  other  words,  over  25 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  new  buildings,  of  all  classes,  was  lost  each  year 
due  to  fire.  This  information,  published  in  Concrete,  in  Architecture  and  Engi- 
neering, and  reprinted  in  Fire  Protection,  Cincinnati,  June,  192^,  based  on 
figures  on  building  values  compiled  by  the  American  Contractor,  Chicago,  as 
compared  to  fire  losses  compiled  by  Bradstreet's  report  of  January  17, 1920. 

As  a  vast  majority  of  houses  contain  wood  construction,  the  most  logical  and 
most  effective  recommendations  are  those  which  will  deal  with  the  protection 
of  wood  construction  against  fire. 

The  points  most  vulnerable  to  attack  by  fire  are : 

Bearing  partitions  and  stud  exterior  walls,  including  the  usual  inefllclent  fire 
stop  at  Juncture  of  floors  and  partitions. 

Ceilings  under  inhabited  floors,  especially  over  heating  plants  and  coal  bins. 

At  chimney  breasts,  around  flues,  and  back  of  kitchen  ranges. 

Stair  wells  and  under  stairs. 

While  the  Instances  of  conflagration  develop  a  very  spectacular  object  lesson 
of  housing  loss,  it  must  be  always  remembered  that  the  everyday  fire  which 
occurs  here,  there,  and  everywhere  every  few  minutes  throughout  the  United 
States,  originating  within  die  house  and  never  getting  beyond  it,  produces  the 
Sweater  loss. 

The  latest  estimates  on  loss  of  life  due  to  fires,  made  at  a  conference  between 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  and  the  Fire  Marshals'  Association, 
places  the  loss  at  28,000  persons  per  year.  Information  was  obtained  from  Mr. 
Brearley,  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  New  York.  The  economic  value 
of  23,000  lives  is  considerable.  If  each  one  of  these  lives  was  reckoned  as  of 
an  economic  value  of  $5,000,  this  would  amount  to  a  loss  of  $125,000,000. 

All  of  the  above  information  has  been  brought  to  light  through  an  Investiga- 
tion for  the  metallic  lathing  manufacturers,  and  in  my  opinion  transcends 
their  conunercial  interest.  Because  of  its  relation  to  housing  conditions,  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  nationally  important  public  concern. 
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It  is  evident  that  losses  due  to  fire  in  residence  construction  are  a  consu&r 
drain  upon  the  liousing  resources  of  this  Nation.  There  are  econonm!al  m&ie- 
rials  available  which  can  be  employed  in  even  the  most  modest  houses  tu  pr> 
tect  the  structural  wood  members  for  about  an  hour.  Studies  by  your  own 
subcommission  of  experts  and  such  agencies  as  the  Underwriters*  Labomtttries 
and  Bureau  of  Standards  should  be  given  full  publicity,  and  more  stringent 
restrictions  by  building  ordinances  or  Government  authority  should  be  prociQ}- 
gated  to  conserve  the  terrific  life  and  property  loss  which  is  occurring  in  Uu> 
country  every  day  and  has  no  parallel  in  any  country  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  I  may  say  for  your  information,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, that  our  committee  about  a  month  ago  asked  a  number  of 
building  experts  not  only  to  study  this  very  tiling  that  you  have 
suggested  but  also  to  work  out  and  recommend  to  us  modification 
of  the  building  laws  in  the  several  cities  of  the  country,  for,  as  1 
repeat,  to  develop  construction,  having  in  mind  the  fact  that  con- 
struction is  100  per  cent  to  200  per  cent  behind  prewar  conditions. 
We  considered  perhaps  that  we  might  rush  out  some  systems  thai 
would  help  the  man  of  moderate  means  to  build  a  house  at  a  lesser 
costj  also  having  in  mind  the  various  things  that  you  propose. 

Mr.  Clay.,  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Jahme.  The  witness  that  we  desire  to  produce  is  Mr.  W.  (\ 
Bobinson,  president  of  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories. 

STATEHENT  07  MB.  WTLUAXL  C.  ROBINSON,  FBESIBENT,  TDTOES- 

WBITEES'  LABOR&TOSIES. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  only  a  very  brief  statement 
to  make.  I  found  that  Mr.  Clay  s  paper  has  discounted  very  largely 
what  I  desire  to  say. 

The  destruction  of  dwellings  and  living  houses  is  to-day  fast 
approaching  your  construction,  if  it  does  not  exceed  it.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  committee  ought  to  prize  a  position  in  their  work 
that  could  very  forcibly  call  attention  to  the  American  public  to 
the  necessity  K>r  conservation  of  the  buildings  that  were  already 
created.  It  is  a  serious  commentary  on  our  people  where  perhap 
75  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  these  losses  that  are  ouming  up  dwell- 
ings are  easily  preventable. 

The  methods  of  preventing  these  losses  are  usually  simple  and 
often  inexpensive.  The  question  of  the  fire  stopping  with  tlie  holloa 
spaces  of  the  building  ordinarily  made  and  most  frequently  madr 
of  studded  construction,  wood  construction  is  a  matter  of  simple 
precautions  in  building,  of  stopping  all  of  these  flues  up,  which 
soon  caused  fire  to  envelop^  the  entire  structure,  which  menaces  m^ 
only  the  entire  structure  but  the  people  who  live  in  it. 

Ijfc  is  an  established  fact  that  to-day  the  interior  finish  of  buildin;: 
is  depreciating  in  value  and  not  only  as  a  permanent  structure  but 
in  its  fire  resistance.  When  I  say  to  you  tnat  in  a  freely  bominc 
fire  the  average  wood  lathe  and  plaster,  the  interior  finish  of  : 
building,  will  last  less  than  five  minutes  before  it  communicates  fir? 
to  the  hollow  spaces  of  that  building,  it  may  be  appreciated  whst 
the  menace  is,  say  that  is  considering  a  plaster  finish,  brand-r.r'" 
and  properly  seasoned,  and  plaster  finish  without  the  usual  cracfc 
and  deterioration  and  openings  which  form  by  settlement  and  chang^^ 
in  the  building. 
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That  feature  alone,  the  exposure  of  the  stairways  through  which 
fire  occurs,  particularly  from  the  basement  of  dwellings,  and  the 
care  of  the  interior  finish  and  the  fire  stopping  in  the  construc- 
tion would  reduce  those  losses  that  you  are  now  suffering  tremen- 
dously. It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  attention  was  called  to  this  com- 
mittee, I  don't  believe  that  they  can  do  much  more  than  that,  for 
it  would  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  through  a  medium 
which  would  bring  the  matter  seriously  to  their  attention.  That  is 
the  burden  of  my  remarks. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Miss  Sears,  will  you  please 
give  your  name  and  address  to  the  reporter? 

Miss  Sears.  Amelia  Sears,  168  North  Michigan  Avenue,  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  United  Charities  of  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Miss  Sears,  have  you  a  statement  prepared  that 
vou  wish  to  make? 


STATEMEHT  OF  MISS  AMELIA  SEABS,  STTFEEINTENDEirr,  TTNITEB 

CHABITIES  OF  CHICAaO. 

]VIiss  Sears.  Yes ;  I  have  gathered  together  such  data  as  the  United 
Charities  offers.  First,  I  want  to  extend  the  appreciation  that  our 
organization  of  the  United  Charities,  dealing  with  the  people  in 
the  city  who  are  dependent  and  unable  to  support  themselves,  wants 
to  express  to  Senator  Calder  for  inaugurating  this  investigation,  and 
this  commission,  because  of  Mr.  Bosenthal's  pointing  out,  nothing, 
of  course,  comes  closer  to  us  and  the  people  we  serve  than  the  hous- 
ing situation. 

In  a  hasty  survey  of  approximately  500  families  living  in  500 
different  homes  10  district  superintendents  found  approximately 
200  instances  of  inexpressibly  oad  housing  conditions  in  the  city. 
Of  course,  this  only  represents  a  portion  of  the  bad  portions  in  the 
city.  A  ride  on  our  elevated  trains  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night 
will  reveal  the  tremendous  need  there  is  for  improvement.  Those 
bad  conditions  fall  into  a  dozen  specifications. 

The  basement  and  cellar  are  dwelling  places.  I  will  come  back 
to  this  in  a  minute.  The  dark  rooms,  the  dilapidation,  the  insani- 
tary conditions,  and  the  insufficient  light  from  200  families  living 
under  those  dark  conditions  can  be  gatnered  together  and  produced 
within  a  couple  of  hours  if  desired. 

Now,  for  the  basement  and  cellar  dwelling.  You  know  Chicago 
has  a  particularly  peculiar  situation,  because  our  streets  have  all  been 
raised  above  the  natural  grade :  therefore  the  houses  are  beyond  the 
street  level  and  the  rear  is  on  the  level.  These  people  live  in  these 
basements  with  the  front  windows  looking  up  on  a  solid  wall  of  the 
street.  The  sanitary  bureau  of  the  department  of  health  can  not 
vacate  those  old  buildings,  can  not  condemn  and  order  vacated  those 
basements.  Water  flows  in,  because  they  are  below  the  street  level. 
The  light  is  shut  out.-  and  the  ventilation,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  point  out  the  difficulties  connected  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  no  laws  here  in  this  city  that  forbid  the 
occupancy  of  rooms  that  have  not  got  access  to  the  open  air,  either 
direct  or  indirect? 
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Miss  Sears,  No.  We  have  two  codes  really  in  the  city,  one  deal- 
ing with  the  construction  of  new  building  wnich  is  or  was  when  it 
was  passed,  very  good.  Then  the  other  one  deals  with  the  existing 
buildings.  We  have  hundreds  of  rooms,  bedrooms,  and  rooms  use^ 
for  sleeping  rooms,  and  thousands  in  the  city  which  have  no  access 
to  light,  and  we  have  no  redress  or  law  compelling  that  they  ^all 
be  made  accessible  to  outside  light. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  tenement-house  law  in  New  Yorit  Citv 

■ 

where  the  room  must  either  have  direct  access  or  have  a  large  open 
space  connecting  with  another  room  that  has  direct  access. 

Miss  Sears.  We  have  practically  that.  The  law  is,  I  think,  that  it 
must  have  either  direct  access  to  the  open  air  or  must  open  into  a 
room  that  does  have  access,  so  it  practically  comes  to  the  same  thing. 

Then  with  the  buildings  constructed  as  they  are  in  the  city,  as 
Mr.  Eosenthal  pointed  out,  three  and  four  on  a  lot  and  built  before 
our  present  restrictions  about  crowding  buildings  together  came  up. 
we  have  brick  walls  right  against  tne  windows  of  other  houses. 
Those  all  are  old  buildings  and  were  in  existence  before  the  new  laws 
went  through.  We  really  have  no  redress.  We  know  of  those  dait 
rooms  where  the  light  has  to  burn  day  and  night.  The  same  thing  is 
true  in  the  matter  of  dilapidation  where  we  have  damp  rooms  fn>m 
a  literally  broken  wall,  leaking  roof,  broken  gutters  and  drain  pipes 
and  down  pipes,  broken  floors,  and  improper  ventilation.  There  are 
houses  set  right  on  the  ground,  and  in  wet  weather  the  water  seeps 
right  in. 

In  addition  to  these  conditions  there  are  other  troubles,  the  in- 
sanitary conditions.  There  are  many  houses  in  which  there  is  no 
water  supply,  the  water  has  been  turned  oflf,  the  plumbing  is  out  of 
order.  There  is  no  way  to  take  care  of  the  pipes.  That  is  one  of  the 
great  troubles  in  the  winter,  and  it  is  due  to  the  open  basement,  the 
failure  to  inclose  the  water  pipes,  and  therefore  to  permit  them  to 
freeze  over  and  over  again.  We  have  instances  where  processes  were 
taken  against  the  landlord  in  December  to  thaw  out  the  water  pipes 
and  the  case  was  finally  disposed  of  in  the  next  July. 

Chicago  has  another  trouble,  which  Mr.  Eosenthal  referred  to. 
and  that  is  what  is  known  as  water-closets,  and  during  the  winter 
time  these  are  not  flushed ;  they  are  outdoors ;  they  freeze.  They  are 
under  the  sidewalks  and  in  the  back  yards  and  used  by  large  number? 
of  families.  In  the  outlying  portions  of  the  city  that  have  recently 
been  brought  into  the  city  there  still  exists  privy  vaults.  With  these 
conditions  to  cope  with,  naturally  the  people  that  live  with  these 
conditions  that  I  have  described  are  those  with  the  very  minimnm 
income.  I  doubt  if  you  could  find,  for  instance,  one  man  belonging 
to  a  union  living  under  exactly  these  conditions.  ^ 

The  large  number  of  houses  and  dwellings  which  are  in  these  con- 
ditions will  demonstrate  that  this  situation  can  not  be  coped  with 
by  private  eflFort.  If  Chicago — and  I  am  speaking  only  for  Chi- 
cago— is  to  be  relieved  of  its  present  conditions,  it  seems  as  though  it 
must  be  through  Federal  effort.  We  have  the  example  of  the  Conti- 
nent! and  we  have  had  the  example  in  England,  and  we  have  a 
precedent  for  Federal  assistance  through  our  established  homestead 
acts,  etc.  The  problem  here  seems  to  be  too  great  to  be  successfully 
coped  with  by  private  effort  and  private  organization  as  we  hare 
seen  it  so  far. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  What  do  you  find  as  to  siclgiess  in  these  places 
ich  as  you  have  described  ? 

Miss  SnARS.  There  is  a  constant  run,  of  course,  primarily  of 
?spiratory  diseases;  one  family  infected  from  another,  and  they 
love  out  and  the  next  is  infected.    There  is  one  thing  we  escape 
are  that  New  York  has,  through  their  high  buildings  and  others, 
e  do  not  begin  to  have  as  much  Qardiac  trouble  from  climbing  the 
airs.    We  have  very  few  tenements  above  three  stories. 
The  Chaikman.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  better  thing? 
Miss  Sears.  Much  better. 
The  Chairman.  To  walk  upstairs? 

Miss  Sears.  No.  It  is  better  to  avoid  those  high  flights,  because 
this  way  the  babies  can  be  gotten  down  and  outside  and  yet  they 
n  avoid  exactly  that  one  thing. 
Senator  Kenyon.  What  about  the  moral  conditions? 
Miss  S^ARs.  Well,  too  much  can  not  be  said  on  that  score.  It  can 
emphasized  in  a  thousand  ways.  With  no  yards  that  you  can  call 
rds.  They  may  be  6  feet  oi  space  between  the  front  and  rear 
►uses,  in  which  40  children  play.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  have  50 
ople — literally,  50  people — living  on  a  25-foot  lot,'  just  as  Mr. 
)senthal  said. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  including  the  children? 
Miss  Sears.  Yes ;  50  people,  not  a  family. 

Senator  Kenyon.  In  these  kind  of  homes,  are  there  a  good  many 
ildren  ? 

Miss  Sears.  Always. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Underfed  and  undernourished? 
Miss  Sears.  They  run  far  above  the  Federal  estimate  of  4.9  people 
r  family. 

Senator  Kenyon.  In  your  work  do  you  observe  whether  malnu- 
don  has  much  effect? 

ifiss  Sears.  Yes;  inevitably;  the  United  Charities  would  have  a 
^e  amount  of  that,  because  families  only  come  after  they  have 
I  a  long  period  of  the  debilitating  diseases  and  loss  of  support  of 
sorts. 

Jenator  Kenyon.  Could  you  tell  how  many  people  the  United 
arities  helped  last  winter? 

^f  iss  iSears.  Actually  coming  to  the  United  Charities?  There  were 
JO  families,  and  probably  that  would  be  approximately  35,000 
►pie. 

'^he  Chairman.  Still  during  the  last  few  years  there  have  been 
'^er  than  previously? 

liss  Sears.  Twenty  per  cent  less  this  year,  ending  October,  1920, 
n  the  year  ending  October,  1919. 

""tie  Chairman.  You  want  to  prepare  for  a  busy  winter? 
liss  Sears.  Indeed,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that.    I  will  be  glad  to  send 

a  statement  of  this,  a  written  statement,  if  you  care  to  have  it. 
'he  Chairman.  If  you  feel  so  disposed.    Thank  you. 
Tie  Chairman.  Miss  Richardson,  will  you  give  your  name  to  the 
^rter?, 

fiss  Richardson.  Eleanor  Richardson. 

'he  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  state  what  your  position  is  and 
>in  you  represent? 
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8TATEMSHT  OF  MISS  ELEAVOB  BICEAKD80V,  EXECUTIVE  SECU 
TABY,  YOTHTG  WOKETS  CHBISTIAE  ASSOdAHOE. 

Miss  BiCHAKDSox.  I  am  executive  secretary  of  the  Young  Women  f 
Christian  Association  of  Chicacfo  and  metropolitan  secretarv  of  tie 
Y.  W.  C.  A. 

I  received  a  telegram  from  our  national  housing  secretarv  asking 
me  to  speak  for  the  national  board  of  the  Young  Women's  Christiai 
Association  at  this  time  as  well. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  believes  that  a  housiB;: 
investigation  to  be  complete  must  not  only  consider  the  family  units 
but  also  the  women  who  come  in  from  the  out-of-town  districts  to  reii- 
force  the  business,  the  industrial,  mercantile,  and  commercial  inter- 
ests of  our  city.  There  never  has  been  a  thorough  survey  made  d 
these  women.  We  do  have,  as  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Ass*r 
ciation,  definite  facts  to  present  to-day  which  would  show  an  amazm^ 
result  if  such  a  survey  should  be  made. 

In  Chicago,  before  the  war,  we  were  staggered  by  the  number  «■: 

f'rls  that  were  turned  away  from  our  three  residences  and  our  511 
leanor  Club  homes.  During  the  war  young  women:  came  into  tL' 
city  to  take  the  places  of  the  men  that  were  called  to  the  colors,  aii*: 
there  was  no  housing  construction  for  them  at  that  time. 

During  the  war  the  men's  salaries  and  wages  were  increased  Ten 
much  more  rapidly  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  women's,  so  tLa: 
the  landladies  who  had  beds  to  rent  could  auction  their  beds  off  :■' 
the  highest  bidders.  Therefore,  generally  to  a  man,  who  could  always 
outbid  the  woman.  Since  the  war  of  course  many  of  jthe  war-tin)? 
workers  have  returned  to  their  homes,  but  there  have  been  mar.j 
many  other  women,  we  find,  in  an  almost  equal  proportion  venturinj 
forth  from  their  homes  by  the  attractiveness  of  comparatively  hij: 
wages,  and  again  no  construction  has  come  to  serve  them.  We  kn'»''' 
that  there  are  78,000  women  employed  in  our  loop  district  «k»wi 
here,  bounded  bv  the  elevated  road.  We  don'^t  know  how  manv  ** 
them  have  come  into  the  city,  but  we  do  know  that  on  the  other  ^i  i" 
of  the  Chicago  River  in  ward  21,  there  are  in  lodging  houses  tht-r- 
5,000  women:  meaning  5,000  women  who  work  among  the  7>.'** 
women  in  lodging  houses,  who  have  come  into  the  city  to  reinforce  il* 
industrial  and  mercantile  interests  of  the  city. 

There  we  find  juvenile  crime  pretty  hish.    We  find  practically  i 
parlor  privileges  for  these  5,000  girls,  and  no  places  for  them  to  ha 
wholesome  recreation.    We  read  in  the  first  page  of  the  Chici.' 
newspapers,  some  five  months  ago,  that  one  of  the  public  utihty  cct 
panies  of  the  city  had  opened  up  a  home  in  order  to  secure  their  jn- ^ 
for  efficient  service  to  the  public  in  that  same  ward. 

Now,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  situation  in  Chicai?'  • 
dangerous  in  relation  to  its  young  women.  There  are  at  the  pr^:^: ' 
time  in  the  city  30  resident  clubs  for  young  women,  with  a  total  n'lu 
ber  of  beds  of  2,6^^9.  Fifty  of  those  are  for  colored  women,  t^ 
colored  homes. 

From  September  27  to  October  27,  this  year,  the  three  Y.  W.  C  ^ 
homes  and  the  six  Eleanor  Clubs  turned  away  1,500  girls  seefcr^ 
permanent  acconmiodations  from  those  nine  homes.  Not  to  be  puilr 
of  inflation  of  figures,  we  would  be  willing  to  grant  that  it  was  7* 
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«  

srirls  instead  of  1,600,  because  the  girls  would  go  to  the  Eleanor  Clubs 
and  then  come  on  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Our  room  registry  bureau  in  the  last  six  months  has  had  1,600 
applicants  coming  to  them  for  rooms,  and  we  have  only  been  able  to 
place  1,000  of  the  1,600. 

We  have  on  our  room  registry  list  at  the  present  time  305  available 
rooms,  94  renting  for  $5  a  week,  144  renting  for  more  than  $5,  and 
only  67  under  $5  a  week,  and  yet  the  average  salary  of  these  1,600 
women — 800  of  those  1,600 — the  average  salary  is  imder  $22  a  week. 

Xow,  if  they  have  to  pay  $5  a  week  for  their  room  and  set  their 
meals  and  support  themselves,  clothes,  and  car  fare,  and  what  not, 
you  can  see  that  they  can  not  live,  giving  $20  for  room  rent  apart 
from  their  meals,  out  of  their  $88  wages  earned  a  month. 

To  our  knowledge  there  is  no  plan  for  an  extension  of  housing  for 
women  under  these  resident  clubs  in  the  city;  no  concerted  action 
such  as  has  been  tried  out  in  relation  to  the  family  unit  by  the 
Chicago  Housing  Council.  The  only  thing  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  has  been  able  to  do  is  to  buy  a  lot  for  a  home 
for  girls  as  soon  as  the  funds  are  forthcoming,  to  be  built  on  the 
Xorth  Side. 

In  the  first  two  weeks  in  October  at  our  central  residence,  our 
oldest  and  most  centrally  located  building  in  the  city  turned  away 
574  transients  in  two  weeks,  and  our  room  registry  bureau  in  six 
months  was  able  to  serve  only  131  of  the  531  transients  that  came  to 
them,  and  we  ask  you,  Where  did  the  others  go  ? 

There  seems  to  be  no  accommodations  for  women  transients  in  the 
city,  and  we  have  28  trunk  lines  coming  into  this  city,  making  Chi- 
cago probably  housing  more  transients  than  any  other  city  in  the 
Tnited  States. 

Whereas  formerly  the  older  transient  women  have  been  accommo- 
<iated  by  the  Mary  Dawes  Hotel,  which  accommodates  160,  and  the 
Stevenson  Memorial  Home,  which  accommodates  100,  our  room  reg- 
istry finds  they  have  been  filled  the  last  six  months  with  older  people, 
and  therefore  there  isn't  any  place  for  the  older  transient  women. 
The  only  immediate  prospect  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation has  in  relieving  this  transient  problem  is  to  va(iate  one  of 
the  floors  of  our  old  central  residence  down  here  having  our  room 
registry  bureau  and  find  rooms  in  the  residential  sections  among  the 
private  families  for  the  girls  who  are  now  living  there  as  permanent 
guests  of  the  house. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  nationally  and  locally, 
<loes  not  feel  that  this  problem  in  relation  to  the  housing  for  women 
is  concerned  simply  with  the  minimum  wage,  or  the  wage-earning  girl 
of  such.  We  believe  the  business  and  professional  women  should 
be  cared  for  in  this  housing  problem.  The  national  association  has 
blue  prints  in  relation  to  cooperative  methods  of  erecting  small  flats 
and  tenements,  and  even  cottages,  to  put  at  your  disposal.  We  also 
feel  that  the  third  group  that  should  be  considered  is  the  group  of 
business  women,  together  with  the  minimum  wage  earner  and  the 
professional  women. 

We  feel  that  any  adequate  housii^  proposition  should  concern  us 
as  citizens  and  not  merely  as  the  i .  W.  C.  A.  I  mean,  all  of  us 
together  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  with  the  wage  earning  transient 
women,  the  transient  lodger,  and  also  we  must  serve  the  emergency 
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traveler  who  gets  into  some  difficulty,  one  kind  or  another,  as  she 
comes  through  the  city  from  her  home  to  her  destination. 

Now,  the  national  board  of  the  national  association  in  its  conven- 
tion last  May,  in  Cleveland,  voted  to  pledge  itself  to  try  to  fociisthf 
attention  of  the  people  interested  in  housing  on  this  program  of 
housing  for  women,  and  have  pledged  all  of  its  resources,  whether  i: 
be  blue  prints  or  whether  it  be  its  decreased  cost  of  construction  fci 
buildings,  which  it  has,  whether  it  be  the  cost  of  operating  micL 
buldings  after  they  are  erected,  at  your  disposal,  Mr.  Chairman. 
and  to  all  other  oi^anizations  interested  in  it. 

Miss  Blanche  Grary,  who  was  formerly  with  the  model  tenement 
house  work  in  New  York  City,  has  been  our  housing  secretary  on 
the  national  board  for  many  years,  and  it  was  through  our  reguki 
council  housing  committee,  of  which  Mrs.  Rockefeller  was  chairman. 
that  many  of  our  housing  problems  for  the  munition  workers  ani 
for  the  iTnited  States  Government  uniform  workers  at  Charleston 
were  erected  during  the  war.  We  are,  therefore,  confident  that  our 
housing  department  has  discovered  how  to  build  a  type  of  house 
which  these  girls  can  pay  for  and  which  will  yield  4  per  cent 
on  the  investment.  Four  per  cent  is  not  like  the  6,  7,  and  8  per  (^n: 
we  have  heard  about  to-day,  but  it  is  an  economic  basis. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  does  not  feel  that  thi> 
question  of  housing  can  find  any  solution  any  longer  on  a  charity 
basis.  The  Chicago  association  is  convinced  that  no  drop-in-ihe- 
bucket  policy  of  any  one  organiation  can  avail  under  present  conjii 
tions,  and  that  it  is  time  for  this  city  to  develop  a  statesmanlike 
policy  and  a  definite  program  to  cover  a  term  of  between  eight  anl 
ten  years  on  lines  which  its  best  minds  believe  will  accomplish  ai 
least  the  solution  of  75  per  cent  of  the  housing  of  women.  So,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  national  board  and  the  local  Y.  W.  C  A.  pledge  thei*^ 
resources  and  cooperation  to  this  goaL 

Senator  Calder.  Thank  you,  very  much ;  and  we  are  very  muib 
pleased  to  have  your  statement  which  will  be  printed  in  the  reconl 
(The  statement  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

Housing  fob  Women. 

BEPOBT   OF   BOOM    RF.GI8TRY    BUBEAU    OF   THE    YOUNG    WOMEN'S   CHRISTIAN    ASS<k' 
TION   OF     CHICAGO     TO     THE     COMMITTEE    ON     RECONSTRUCTION     OF     THE    INH'.' 
STATES  SENATE,  NOVEMBEB  10,  10  20,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  believes  that  a  housing  invesr.i 
tion  to  be  complete  must  consider — 

1.  Housing  for  family  units. 

2.  Housing  for  women  enterinj?  the  large  cities  to  serve  the  Industrial,  u- 
can  tile,  and  commercial  Interests  of  the  city. 

May  we  direct  your  thinking  to  the  latter? 

More  women  in  business  world — no  construction. 

Before  the  war  women  were  pouring  into  the  wage-earning  world  in  a  h'V 
steady  stream.    In  Chicago,  before  the  war  we  were  staggered  by  the  nunil-'.'^ 
of  girls  turned  away  daily  from  the  Y.  W.  G.  A.,  the  Eleanor  Clubs,  and  oi'-*' 
places  to  which  they  might  turn  for  suitable  accommodations.    These  numV"* 
were  greatly  increased  during  the  war  by  girls  filling  the  places  of  the  n- 
called  to  the  colors,  in  the  industrial,  mercantile,  and  commercial  estabii>' 
ments  of  this  city ;  and  during  that  time  no  construction  effecting  the  m  l 
of  housing  for  their  service  was  undertaken  here ;  during  the  same  time  ro**'  ^ 
wages  rose  more  rapidly  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  has  been  the  cajse  v* 
the  women. 
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Hence  landladies  having  beds  to  rent  were  able  practically  to  auction  them 
off  to  the  highest  male  bidder  whose  pocketbook  invariably  enables  him  to  out- 
bid the  women.  Since  the  war,  thdligh  many  war-time  women  workers  have 
returned  home,  yet  other  women  have  ventured  forth  from  their  homes,  at- 
tracted by  comparatively  high  wages.  Yet  no  construction  has  been  put  through 
ttmt  affects  the  problem  as  it  has  existed. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  situation  in  Chicago  is  dangerous  to  its 
^rls  and  women. 

RESIDENCE    CLI'JIS. 

There  are  30  different  residence  clubs  for  girls  In  this  city  with  2,639  beds  (50 
u»T  colored).  From  September  27  to  October  27,  this  year,  the  three  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
residences  and  the  six  Eleanor  Clubs  turned  away  1,500  applicants  seeking 
permanent  board.  The  room  registry  bureau  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  between 
April  1  and  C)ctol)er  1,  1920,  has  had  1,600  apply  for  permanent  rooms.  We 
placed  1,000  of  them.  At  this  date  there  are  305  rooms  available  on  our  room 
registry  list.  NIneiy-four  rooms  rent  for  $5  a  week,  144  rooms  rent  for  more 
than  $5,  67  rooms  rent  for  less  than  $5.  The  average  calary  of  the  applicants 
ii*  ?22  a  week,  making  it  necessary  for  them  to  secure  a  room  under  $5  if  they 
are  to  f^et  three  meals  and  clothing  out  the  remainder.  We  had  expected 
to  erect  a  home  for  200  girls  on  the  North  Side,  but  our  funds  permitted  us 
simply  to  Miy  the  lot  this  year  for  the  same.  * 

TR.\NSIENT  SrrUATION. 

Five  hundred  and  eighty-one  women  have  applied  to  the  room  registry  bureau 
in  the  same  period.  We  have  been  able  to  care  for  only  130  of  them.  Five 
hundred  and  forty-seven  in  first  two  weeks  of  October  at  central  residence. 
Where  did  the  others  go?  There  seems  to  be  no  accommodation  for  transient 
girls  and  women  anywhere  in  the  city,  and  with  28  trunk  lines  coming  into  this 
metropolis  there  are  probably  more  transients  here  than  in  almost  any  other 
city  in  the  United  States.  Our  investigation  has  shown  that  whereas  formerly 
the  older  women  transients  were  taken  care  of  by  the  Mary  Dawes  Hotel, 
accommodating  150,  and  by  the  Stevenson  Memorial  Home,  accommodating  100, 
they  have  for  the  past  five  jor  six  months  been  constantly  tilled,  and  there  seems 
no  place  for  the  older  women,  who  can  not  afford  hotel  or  who,  even  so,  find 
tl)e  hotels  filled.  Our  only  prospect  of  relieving  the  transient  problem  is  to 
take  another  floor  of  our  oldest  and  most  poorly  equipped  residence,  and  the 
srirls  occupying  these  rooms  now  will  be  helped  by  our  room  registry  to  get 
looted  In  the  residence  districts  with  private  families. 

DIFFERENT    GROI'PS    TO    BE    HOITSED. 

In  thinking  of  an  adequate  housing  program  to  protect  the  girls  who  con- 
tribute their  toil  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city's  business  life,  the  National  Young 
Women^s  Christian  Association  think  not  only  of  the  minimum  wage  girl  who 
it  is  obvious  must  content  herself  with  the  cheapest  accomnio<latlon,  and  few 
would  care  to  describe  that  in  public.  We  are  also  mindful  of  the  lack  of 
accommodations  for  the  higher-paid  business  and  professional  woman,  and, 
thirdly,  for  the  girl  between  the  latter  and  minimum-wage  person ;  fourthly, 
for  the  women  travelers  who  through  Chicago— by  that  we  mean  the  girls  and 
women  in  difficulties  of  one  kind  ov  another  on  their  trip  from  one  place  to 
another. 

NATIONAL  board's   RESOURCES — ^PLEDGED. 

The  national  association  in  their  convention  last  May  voted  and  committed 
itself  to  do  anything  in  its  power  to  bring  the  need  of  housing  for  girls  to  a 
focus,  and  to  put  Its  resources.  Including  blue  prints  of  types  of  building  just 
nientione<l,  estimated  costs  for  the  erection  of  the  same  (based  on  Eastern 
prices),  estimated  cost  for  operating  the  same,  at  the  disposal  of  any  nathmal 
or  civic  groups  to  further  the  sr)lution  of  women's  housing.  Miss  Blanche  Geary, 
formerly  associated  with  the  model  tenements  of  New  York  City,  has  been 
our  housing  expert  all  through  the  war,  when  we  built  housing  accommodations 
for  munition  workei-s  at  the  retiuest  of  the  (tovernnient,  and  can  he  reached 
tlirough  the  national  board,  600  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York  City. 
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BUILDINGS  SriLT  AND  OPERATED  AS  AN   INVESTMENT. 

We  are  confident  that  we  have  dlscoverecl  how  to  build  and  operate  a  type «»{ 
resi<lence  which  the  pirls  can  pay  for  and  have  tlie  residence  yield  a  4  per  cenf 
return  on  the  entire  investment ;  this  by  way  of  indication  that  the  Yt>uiiJ 
Women's  Christian  Association  does  not  believe  that  the  solution  of  tl» 
problem  can  any  longer  be  found  on  the  charity  basis,  biit  on  a  sound  eooiHtiu^* 
basis. 

DEFINITE  PROGRAM  OVER  TERM  OF  YEARS  BY  ALL  AGENCIES  NEEDED. 

The  Chicago  association  is  convinced  that  no  droi>ln-thebucket  effort  of  an;* 
one  organization  will  avail  under  present  conditions  and  that  it  is  time  for 
this  city  to  develop  a  statesmanlike  policy  and  a  definite  program  to  be  carri»^! 
out  during  the  next  8  or  10  years  on  lines  which  the  best  minds  believe  will 
accomplish  the' solution  of,  say,  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  problem.  Mr.  Chair 
man,  both  the  national  and  local  association  pledge  their  resources  and  coopera- 
tion to  this  goal. 

(Mrs.  Carl  C.)  Alice  F.  Bullock. 

PreMdent. 
Mrs.  Clifford  W.  Barnes, 

Room  Registry  Chairman. 
Eleanor  Kichardson, 

Metropolitan  Executive  Secretary. 

REPORT  of  room   REGISTRY   DEPARTMENT — LIST   OF   RESIDENCE   CLUBS   FOR  GIRLS. 

Chicago,  October,  19i0. 
Name  of  club :  Capaatj. 

Augustana  Central   Home l""' 

Eleanor  Club  Association 7ii> 

Girl's  Friendly  Lodge  (Episcopal) ''► 

Immanuel  Woman's  Home i«f 

Indiana  House H*) 

Moody  Church  Women's  Home :a»> 

St.  Elizabeth's  Home  (Catholic) si 

Three  Arts  Club IS-'* 

Young  Woman's  Home !*» 

McKinley  Home  for  Working  Girls y> 

Bethany  Home :i-"» 

Stevenson   Memorial   V** 

Young  Woman's  Boarding  Home  (Salvation  Army) 14' 

Jane  Club 2^ 

Girl's  Club   (Miss  Gabriel) 2' 

Dorothea  Burr S^ 

Queen  Esther ->• 

Melissa  Evans  Club I— J - 

West  Side  Christian  Home t- 

Harris  Hall   I'" 

Josephine  Club  (Jewish) ^ >• 

Christian  Women's  Home ST. 

Central  Residence  Y.  W.  C.  A X> 

West  Side  Residence  Y.  W.  C.  A 

Total : 2,  >C 

Central  Residence rooms-.      -'"^* 

West  Side do n 

Indiana    (colored)    do 1^' 

•■V 

Single  rooms  v 

Double   rooms   IV 

Three  In  a  room ■* 

Four  In  a  room - 


«"  1 

_^* 
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Piires :  $6.50  to  $9,  room  and  three  meals ;  $5.50  to  $8,  room  and  two  meals. 

At  this  present  date,  approximately  1,500  girls  are  turned  away  every  month 
from  the  various  girl's  boarding  homes  in  the  city.  The  Eleanor  Clubs  alone 
turn  away  more  than  750  a  month.  Our  Central  Residence  at  830  South 
Michigan  Avenue  Is  always  filled  to  overflowing  and  has  1,000  applicants  a 
month  asking  rooms. 

The  room  registry  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  meets  the  need  of  housing  for  the  girls 
to  the  following  extent : 

Three  hundred  and  forty  rooms  have  been  listed  the  past  six  months;  76 
rooms  have  been  rejected;  1,600  girls  have  applied  for  rooms;  1,000  girls 
have  been  placed  in  rooms  permanently ;  531  transients  have  applied  for  ac- 
commodations (about  one-fourth  could  be  taken  care  of). 

At  this  date,  October  27,  there  are : 

Three  hundred  rooms  available  on  the  room  registry  list ;  94  rooms  rent  for 
$0  a  week ;  144  rooms  rent  for  more  than  $5  a  w^eek ;  67  rooms  rent  for  less 
than  $5  a  week. 

Only  one-third  of  these  rooms  are  located  where  the  girls  wish  to  live.  There 
are  at  present  on  the  list  ouly  five  places  where  board  is  given.  The  average 
boarding  place  Is  $10  a  week.  The  average  salary  of  the  applicants  for  rooms 
is  $22  a  week,  making  the  room  under  $5  the  only  available  one  for  her.  We 
hope  that  this  report  shows  a  very  great  need  for  more  girls'  boarding  homes, 
which  Is  felt  every  day  in  the  rooni-r^stry  department. 

There  seems  to  be  no  accommodation  for  the  transient  girls  and  women 
anywhere  in  Chicago,  and  there  are  probably  more  transients  In  this  city 
than  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Five  hundred  and  forty-seven  were  turned 
away  from  Central  Residence  the  first  two  weeks  in  October  and  70  came  to  the 
room  registry.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  a  woman  who  has  an 
apartment  just  across  the  river,  north,  for  one  double  room  and  one  single 
room.  By  guaranteeing  her  $3.50  a  night  she  keeps  these  rooms  for  room- 
registry  transients,  and  this  helps  a  great  deal. 

Formerly  the  older  women  transients  were  taken  care  of  at  the  Mary  Dawes 
Hotel,  a  lodging  house  of  very  good  type,  accommodating  150,  and  by  the 
Stevenson  Memorial  Home.  For  the  past  five  or  six  months  these  have  been 
filled  constantly,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  place  at  all  for  the  older  women 
who  can  not  afford  a  hotel  or  who  finds  all  hotels  filled.  Our  only  prospect  of 
relieving  the  transient  problem  is  to  take  one  floor  of  the  Central  Residence 
for  transients.  The  girls  occupying  these  rooms  wlU  be  helped  by  the  rcwm 
registry  in  getting  located  in  the  residence  district  with  private  families. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Patterson,  we  will  bfe  very  glad  to  have  you 
give  the  reporter  your  name  and  business. 

STATEMENT  OF  HOt.  J.  R.  PATTERSON,  CHAIRMAir,  TENANTS' 

PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Patterson.  My  name  is  J.  E.  Patterson,  and  I  am  chairman  of 
the  Tenants'  Protective  Association. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Chicago  Tenants'  Protective  Asso- 
ciation I  desire  to  say  that  I  am  glad  that  the  humane  note  has  been 
struck  here  so  directly  this  afternoon  by  at  least  three  of  the  speakers. 
We  are  for  the  dollar,  of  course,  but  we  are  for  humanity  first,  und 
as  the  great  Eoosevelt  said,  when  the  rights  of  property  conflict  with 
the  rights  of  humanity  the  rights  of  humanity  should  prevail.  I  am 
sure  that  we  are  all  thrilled  with  Mr.  Rosenthal's  statement,  which  I 
know  to  be  true,  and  with  that  of  the  two  ladies. 

Chicago  is  in  a  sad  condition.  We  would  hardly  believe  it,  looking 
at  light  and  marble  and  beautiful  woodwork,  but  it  exists.  We  can 
harmy  understand  that  back  of  the  yards  and  in  Little  Italy  and  in 
the  Ghetto  there  are  conditions  that  onljr  Dante  could  describe. 
Why,  I  heard  of  one  room  where  three  families  lived,  one  family  in 
the  middle,  one  family  over  on  one  wall,  and  one  family  near  the 
other  wall.    There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  instances,  but 
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I  think  that  we  forget  another  class,  and  that  is  the  so-called  mid- 
dle class,  the  so-called  white-collared  class.  The  union  labor  cla>^ 
has  been  enabled  to  get  along  without  many  protests,  because  of  the 
relatively  high  wa^es.  The  class  that  is  suffering  and  suffering  in 
silence  hi^ve  been  the  so-called  middle  class,  the  clerk  class,  the  sb\^ 
man  class,  the  professional  men's  class,  the  small-business  men,  aci 
this  represents  a  large  majority  of  the  people. 

Now,  in  this  city  of  Chicago  only  this  class  has  been  representw 
and  that  rather  feebly  perhaps,  the  great  submerged,  those  in  tht 
Ghetto  and  along  Chicago  Avenue  and  Division  Street  and  Glybourn 
Avenue  and  the  151,000  colored  people  that  are  bunched  in  two  arei- 
in  the  city  of  Chicago,  those  great  masses  of  people  are  just  > 
seething. 

As  president  of  the  Chicago  Tenants'  Association  I  have  been  m 
vited  to  go  all  over  in  every  part  of  the  city.  My  business  is  that  <  f 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library.  I  am  in  touch 
with  all  parts  of  the  city,  with  75  social  settlements.  It  is  my  bu>i 
ness  to  try  and  make  life  pleasanter  by  bringing  the  potential  readt: 
and  the  book  together.  1  just  simply  say  that  to  show  that  having 
been  born  in  Chicago  on  the  West  Side,  lived  here  all  my  life,  m;. 
life  has  been  in  touch  with  the  city.  I  know  something  about  it.  aril 
these  three  tribunes  of  humanity.  I  would  like  to  see  them  in  let- 
ters, in  the  largest  letters  printed. 

Now,  Chicago  is  unfortunate  in  this,  that  we  have  thousands  an : 
tens  of  thousands  of  old  frame  shacks;  they  are  too  good  to  pull  dovi 
and  yet  they  are  reeking  with  filth ;  they  are  insanitary,  and  thev 
are  getting  worse  and  worse,  and  the  trouble  is  that  they  can  U 
rented  now  in  this  crisis;  almost  anything  can  be  rented — ola  stable^ 
old  stores,  everything  can  be  rented.  When  we  read,  as  in  thi? 
morning's  paper,  Los  Angeles  has  bought  5,000  tents  from  the  Gov- 
ernment we  wonder  how  the  tents  out  on  Grant  Park  would  look 
But  perhaps  it  is  a  little  too  cold  for  them.  There  are  some  thm 
we  can  not  do. 

We  turn  away  from  our  own  best  interests,  sometimes,  Mr.  Chair 
man.    We  tried  first  cooperation  and  then  arbitration.    The  Guv 
ernment  has  put  its  stamp  upon  arbitration.     We  tried  it  with  tl- 
Chicago  Beal  Estate  Board  and  the  Cook  County  Real  Eistate  Boar 
The  tenants  tried  to  bring  the  tenant  and  the  landlord  togeth^ 
We  failed  almost  altogether.     It  was  almost  a  total  loss,  bet^an* 
many  of  the  landlords  said,  "We  have  nothing  to  arbitrate.'*   ^^" 
failed  then.     The  city  council  tried  to  do  something,  but  there  vasr* 
law  on  the  subject.     We  went  to  the  Government,  to  the  govera-r 
of  the  State  on  the  17th  of  August.    We  have  not  heard  from  hir 
since.    We  asked  for  a  special  session.     We  are  looking  forwanii' 
the  regular  session  in  January ;  but,  after  all,  we  come  to  this  or 
elusion,  that  we  ought  to  come  to  the  part  of  our  country,  the  p-:^ 
of  our  Government  that  after  all  ultimately  brought  about  thi^*  c-f 
dition,  this  condition  of  limited  housing  coming,  after  all,  from  t:' 
war,  and  we  are  all   responsible  for  the  war.    The   Governntf: 
however,  ordered  it  and  directed  it;  and  all  of  the  people  patri-t 
cally  acceded  to  that,  and  so  building  was  stopped. 

So  then,  Uncle  Sam  gave  the  order,  and  for  the  good  of  all  I. 
this  burden  upon  us. 
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Now,  who  is  carrying  most  of  the  burden  ?  It  is  the  tenant  class. 
Why  should  the  tenant  class  carry  most  of  the  burden  when  the  whole 
country,  all  classes,  the  worker,  the  rich  man,  the  so-called  middle 
class  and  the  poor  are  all  responsible.  We  think  then  that  the 
United  States  should  lift  some  of  this  burden. 

Now.  among  the  awful  things  regarding  this  home  shortage  that 
might  be  added  to  the  catalogue  are  things  that  make  your  heart 
sad.  Men  come  back  from  the  war  and  find  that  their  landlords 
have  thrown  them  out  and  probably  put  in  slackers.  I  know  of  one 
man  who  had  three  wounds,  and  who  was  cited  by  the  British  and 
French  Governments  four  times,  and  the  party  had  five  children,  was 
thrown  out  of  his  home.  It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  tenants 
in  this  town  have  been  thrown  out  because  they  break  the  lease 
which  provides  there  should  be  no  children  in  that  home,  and  when 
God  blessed  that  home  with  children  they  were  cast  out.  That  is 
almost  unbelievable.  This  condition  is  conducive  to  practice  pre- 
varication. A  woman  who  had  to  move  out  knew  well  the  objec- 
tion on  the  part  of  many  landlords  to  children.  What  did  she  do? 
She  sent  her  four  children  to  Graceland  Cemetery  and  let  her  chil- 
dren stay  there  all  day,  spend  the  day,  have  a  picnic  there.  She  went 
to  a  certain  landlord:  " How  about  children?^'  "  Four;  they  are  all 
in  Graceland  Cemetery."    The  lease  was  signed  and  they  moved  in. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  worked  in  Brooklyn  and  in 
Greenwood  Cemetery  in  New  York.  That  undoubtedly  occurred 
here,  but  it  is  20  years  old. 

Mr.  Patterson.  The  profiteers  in  Germany  are  taken  a  little  better 
care  of  than  they  are  here.  I  understand  they  send  them  to  jail,  and 
in  other  places  they  put  yokes  around  their  necks. 

•Senator  Kenton.  What  are  your  remedies,  Mr.  Patterson? 

Mr.  Patterson.  Well,  the  farst  great  one.  Senator,  is.  agitation. 
The  comfortable  people,  the  people  that  are  well  housed,  are  loath 
to  believe  that  these  conditions  exist ;  but  every  lover  of  his  country 
knows  that  there  is  a  volcano — perhaps  that  is  a  little  strong — but 
there  are  seething  masses,  and  if  hard  times  come  on  the  country, 
then  we  are  going  to  have  trouble,  especially  in  these  great  cities. 

These  settlement  workers  and  these  school-teachers  and  librarians 
and  that  class  of  people,  they  know  there  is  going  to  be  great  trouble 
in  these  great  congested  districts. 

Now,  nrst,  agitation  we  want. 

The  press  or  this  city  has  done  noble  work.  They  have  exploited 
them.  We  will  do  what  we  can,  but  this  State  is  a  landlord-ridden 
State.  It  seems  as  though  we  can  not  get  anything  passed.  We  run 
up  against  a  stone  wall.  So  we  are  delighted  that  the  National 
Congress  comes  here  and  listens  to  our  plaints.  Well,  I  say,  first,  we 
want  publicity.  We  want  the  situation  recognized.  We  want  that 
the  rights  of  human  life,  the  human  comfort,  be  given  precedence 
over  that  of  the  dollar.  We  want  to  hear  less  about  the  dollar,  and  we 
want  to  hear  more  about  what  is  good  for  the  human  part  of  our 
Nation. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  for  you  on  that  very  much.  We  believe 
in  all  of  that,  but  we  have  got  to  get  more  houses ;  and  you  can  not 
make  builders  construct  more  houses  unless  it  is  a  profitable  busi- 
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ness  for  them  to  do  it.    Now,  would  you  urge  the  Government  to 
build  houses? 

Mr.  Patterson.  Why  not?  The  Government  builds  houses  for 
monkeys  out  in  Lincoln  Park. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  very  true. 

Mr.  Patterson.  I  understand  there  is  a  very  fine  aquarium  in  the 
Battery  in  New  York  where  the  fishes  have  homes. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  that  is  very  true. 

Mr.  Patterson.  With  no  profiteering  landlords. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true.  The  city  of  Chicago  builds  homes 
out  in  the  park  for  the  monkeys,  and  we  have  the  Aquarium  in  New 
York.  That  is  all  right.  I  am  strong  for  your  theory ;  but  the  Gov- 
ernment can  not  build  a  thousand  homes  in  Chicago  and  a  thousand 
in  New  York  and  a  thousand  in  St.  Louis  and  a  thousand  in  Los 
Angeles,  for  if  they  do  that  would  be  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 
What  we  have  to  do  is  create  a  condition  oi  affairs  in  which*  people 
who  have  been  building  houses  for  a  century  will  get  in  the  situation 
again,  it  seems  to  me,  because  the  Government  can  not  commence  tt^ 
meet  the  needs. 

I  am  against  a  profiteering  landlord,  but  when  I  stop  the  profiteer- 
ing landlord  I  stop  everybody  else  that  is  building  tenements  from 
building  any  more.  Now,  I  am  wondering  whether  or  not  these 
changed  business  conditions,  which  are  upon  us,  are  going  to  brint^ 
about  activity  again  in  building,  whether  we  are  going  to  get  people 
who  formerly  built  to  build  the  5,000  single- family  houses  you  ought 
to  build  here  every  year,  the  4,000  tenements  for  10,000  families  von 
ought  to  build  every  year,  with  the  same  building  conditions  existini! 
all  over  the  country. 

What  we  want  to  do,  if  we  can,  is  to  get  the  private  builder  to*d(» 
these  things,  and  what  is  the  best  thing  to  do  to  encourage  him  to  d« 
it.  Will  these  new  conditions  come  in  ?  Will  these  lower  prices  df 
it?  Or  will  we  have  to  resort  to  some  indirect  or  direct  Government 
aid  to  do  it?  That  is  the  thing.  We  are  glad  to  have  your  opinion 
We  know  the  situation  is  desperate  and  must  be  relieved.  We  are 
wondering,  in  a  practical  way,  how  to  relieve  it. 

Mr.  Patterson.  That  is  enough  for  me.    Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  FINLEY  E.  BELL,  MANAOEB,  OBAHD  BOULE- 
VABD  DISTBICT  PBOPEBTY  OWNEBS'  ASSOCL&TIOir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bell,  will  you  please  give  your  full  name  an»i 
your  position  to  the  rei)orter? 

Mr.  Bell.  My  name  is  Finley  E.  Bell,  and  I  am  manager  of  ih? 
Grand  Boulevard  District  Property  Owners'  Association. 

Senator,  I  will  endeavor  to  be  brief.  I  know  it  is  getting  late.  I 
will  also  file  some  data  or  statistics  with  your  secretary,  which  yc 
can  take  back  with  you. 

When  the  Federal  Government  had  to  act  because  of  the  war,  ar/ 
contemplated  the  Negroes  in  the  South  and  brought  them  into  tL- 
southern  camps,  they  found  they  were  not  competent  to  serve  in  tV 
colors  and  they  sent  them  to  Chicago  and  the  large  cities  in  the  Nortb 
in  order  to  help  out  in  the  industrial  fields  and  in  Government  ivi>r'< 
The  Government  made  a  mistake  in  not  providing  suitable  hoiisir.£ 
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conditions  for  a  great  many  of  those  Negroes.  Prior  to  the  war, 
56,000  Negroes  in  Chicago,  and  they  lived  in  that  part  of  the  city 
that  is  not  even  a  decent  place  for  colored  men  to  live  in.  The  people 
that  owned  that  district  exploited  these  Negroes;  done  very  little 
repair  work  for  them.  The  Negro's  dollar  does  not  bring  as  much 
as  the  white  man's  dollar.  That  condition  has  obtained  all  through 
the  North,  where  we  profess  to  love  the  Negro,  but  exploit  him. 

Now,  our  Negpro  population  was  augmented  from  something  like 
56,000  to  something  like  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  you  will  not  find 
that  in  the  statistics  of  our  present  administration.  I  refer  to  our 
local  administration.  This  morning  it  was  said  to  you  that  we  were 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  70,000  a  year.  The  health  officer  said  that. 
He  was  followed  by  the  school  superintendent,  who  said  that  the 
school  population,  according  to  your  own  interrogation,  was  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  21,000.  , 

The  Chairman.  Twenty-one  thousand  additional  school  children, 
which  would  mean  an  increase  in  population  of  180,000  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes.  And  you  also  heard  from  other  city  officials  that 
it  was  150,000.  Statistics  lie,  but  observation  will  back  up  what 
I  sav. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  simply  one  man's  guess  against  another 
man's? 

Mr.  Beix.  Yes.  The  Federal  Government  has  a  good  census  re- 
port. Based  on  that  you  can  get  a  safe  opinion.  If  your  com- 
mittee were  to  view  the  trains  that  come  from  the  South  daily  you 
will  find  the  Negro  population  continuing  to  increase.  An  official  in 
Washington  said  last  week  that  the  Negroes  were  being  importuned 
by  their  friends  in  the  North  to  send  them  money  so  that  they  could 
get  back  South,  and  undoubtedly  when  this  period  that  we  all  seem 
to  anticipate,  and  which  will  come,  no  doubt,  does  come,  many  of 
these  Negroes  will  be  forced  to  go  back  South  or  to  some  other  place 
where  they  can  obtain  employment. 

We  are  not  trying  to  discuss  that  feature.  We  are  considering  that 
the  Negro  is  entitled  to  the  best  he  can  get,  but  instead  of  the  white 
man  in  Chicago  helping  the  Negi-o,  he  has  exploited  him,  and  the 
practice  of  certain  nefarious  real  estate  men — ^not  all  of  them,  but 
some  of  them — ^have  been  to  put  the  Negro  in  the  middle  of  a  block 
occupied  by  white  people,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  depreciating 
the  value  of  the  property  in  the  district;  and  that  has  occurred  in 
the  district  between  Thirty-ninth  and  Sixty-third  Streets  and  from 
the  Rock  Island  tracks  to  the  Lake,  which  one  of  the  persons  who 
testified  this  morning  said  there  was  some  overcrowding  in.  In 
some  of  those  flats  that  are  now  occupied  by  Negroes  there  are  14  and 
15  dwelling.  The  beds  never  get  cold.  The  Negroes  that  work  in 
the  day  and  night  continually  occupy  the  beds. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is,  the  night  workers  sleep  in  the  day  and 
the  (lay  workers  in  the  night  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir.  These  Negroes  first  obtained  employment  in 
the  yards,  many  of  whom  have  since  been  relieved  from  these  posi- 
tions. I  believe  I  can  make  the  statement  they  were  not  found  effi- 
cient. That  is  not  against  them,  however.  They  were  sent  out  to 
the  steel  mills,  and  they  are  now  out  at  Gary  and  South  Chicago ; 
hut  they  are  compelled  to  travel  long  distances  from  this  so-called 
black  belt  out  here  to  their  places  of  employment. 
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The  Negro  has  not  been  treated  fairly  in  the  way  he  has  been  hac- 
died  in  Chicago.  Some  of  these  Negroes,  due  to  political  expediency. 
or  whateA'er  you  wish  to  term  it,  have  been  quite  favored.  Some  of 
them  have  amassed  quite  a  bit  of  wealth,  and  they  have  placed  them- 
selves in  the  middle  of  the  white  blocks,  and  that  has  had  the  effed 
of  depreciating  property  in  that  district  to  the  extent  of  $200,000/.M.i. 

Now,  this  has  happened  in  the  last  few  years.  This  is  a  postwar 
condition.  These  white  people  moved  out,  and  many  of  them,  som? 
of  our  oldest  families  in  Chicago.  They  would  tell  you,  and  their 
neighbors  would,  that  they  believe  in  social  equality,  but  they  believe 
in  it  from  the  distance  standpoint.  They  would  move  away.  Whit* 
people  on  the  South  Side  every  day  within  3  miles  of  where  we  are 
sitting  now,  are  being  put  out  of  their  homes  because  of  the  iugnst 
of  Negroes  from  the  South,  and  every  day  there  are  foreclosum 
going  on  there,  and  they  will  continue  to  increase  in  severity  as  tiffif 
goes  on.  The  South  Side  can  not  exist  as  at  present.  It  will  either 
be  all  "  black  "  or  all  "  white,"  but  it  can  not  be  black  and  white  in  tb 
same  districts.  You  recall  the  terrible  race  riot  that  we  had  here  i 
year  ago.  There  has  been  causes  for  more  incipient  riots  since  tkt 
time.  We  have  to  do  something  for  the  Negro  by  having  the  philac 
thropic  people  and  the  people  that  love  the  Negro  rehabilitate  tbf 
Negroes'  district  so  the  Negro  can  find  suitable  housing  conditioDs 
with  his  own  people  and  not  crowd  over  into  the  white  section  ari 
put  the  whites  out,  because  that  is  what  it  amounts  to,  and  you  have 
to  recognize  the  racial  prejudice. 

I  believe  the  Federal  Government  can  help  in  the  solution  of  this 
problem  by  doing  in  peace  times  just  what  you  did  in  war  tiine^ 
You  built  homes  for  Negroes  during  the  war.  They  were  gooi 
homes,  too.  I  do  not  mean  shacks  and  places  where  they  can  n«i 
live,  but  in  houses  that  are  comfortable. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  houses  built  in  Chicago  by  the 
Government? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir ;  not  as  I  understood.  I  was  in  war  work  an : 
not  here  in  Chicago.  I  believe  legislation  similar  to  the  Federt 
reserve  act,  legislation  similar  to  the  Federal  farm-loan  act,  m  "^nid 
you  helped  the  farmer — I  believe  vou  can  enact  similar  legislation  t« 
that  which  will  enable  us,  which  will  enable  the  ordinary  ^hitf 
man  and  the  ordinary  colored  man  to  obtain  a  home,  and  what  i 
mean  by  a  home  is  not  necessarily  a  plot  of  ground  20  miles  fnc 
where  he  works,  but  a  flat  building,  if  you  please,  with  moder. 
accommodations,  that  he  can  own  on  the  cooperative  plan,  and  t^ 
will  have  to,  in  enacting  this  legislation,  provide,  just  as  you  saf 
gested  a  while  ago,  that  men  who  were  formerly  known  as  speculatf^rs. 
perhaps  with  this  educational  work  you  are  doing  you  can  get  thrfi 
to  come  back  to  build  these  houses  and  forget  much  of  the  pp»ii'- 
that  they  are  now  trying  to  get  back  before  they  start  anythin: 
You  know  we  have  a  condition  in  this  country  that  is  called  "I-^* 
(xeorge  do  it,"  and  you  can  not  find  out  who  "  George  "  is. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  is  your  association? 

Mr.  Bell.  Our  association  is  an  association  of  property  owo^ 
about  a  thousand^  and  the  district  that  our  work  covers  is  Thitr. 
ninth  Street  to  Sixty-third  Street  and  from  the  Rock  Island  trsk*-^ 
to  the  lake,  perhaps  6  or  8  miles  square.     In  that  district  there  3> 
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2t),667  flats,  3,340  buildings.  Those  are  the  buildings,  some  of  them, 
which  are  overpopulated  by  Negroes.  There  are  moral  conditions 
and  other  conditions  that  grow  out  of  that  that  are  very  bad.  I 
think  the  National  Government  can  enact  legislation  that  will  enable 
a  man  to  obtain  a  home.  I  believe  the  exemption  feature  can  be  cut 
down  so  that  money  can  be  directed  back  into  prewar  channels. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  colored  men  in  the  neighborhood  you 
spak  of  thrifty  ?  Are  they  trying  to  save  their  money,  or  any  part 
of  their  money  ? 

Mr.  Bell,  home  of  the  colored  men  are  quite  thrifty,  but  you  know 
the  Government  failed  in  a  thrift  way,  and  you  can  not  expect  the 
Negroes  to  do  it.  A  great  many  of  them  are  smart;  they  are  very 
smart.  They  have  white  people  associated  with  them  who  are  very 
tricky.  They  claim  to  help  the  Negro,  and  instead  of  that  they 
exploit  him.  'They  take  a  second  mortgage  on  the  Negro's  property 
and  discount  it  at  20  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  great  thing  for  the  good  people 
of  Chicago  to  interest  these  people  in  a  saving  campaign  whereby 
they  could  put  their  money  in  a  bank  or  in  a  postal  savings  or  build- 
ing and  loan  association  to  create  a  little  capital  for  themselves  with 
which  some  day  they  might  buy  a  home? 

Mr.  Bell,   i  e». 

The  Chairman.  No  better  work  could  be  done  for  these  people 
coming  from  the  South  if  some  one  would  teach  them  to  save? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes.  The  Negroes  have  been  conducting  loan  associa- 
tions, usually  under  white  auspices,  and  the  commissions  are  quite 
fair.  What  we  would  like  to  effect  on  the  south  side  is  the  right 
kind  of  a  spirit  of  the  white  people  that  would  enable  them  to  recog- 
nize what  this  means,  and  to  hold  their  own  property,  to  provide 
adequate  housing  for  the  Negro  where  he  will  not  be  in  jeopardy 
and  where  the  white  people  will  not  be  in  jeopardy. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jessurun,  kindly  give  your  name  and  your 
representation  to  the  reporter. 

STATEMEITT  OF  ME.  A.  E.  JESSTTBirN,  PBESIDENT,  WILSON  AVENITE 

TENANT  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Jessurun.  My  name  is  A.  E.  Jessurun;  I  am  president  of  the 
Wilson  Avenue  Tenani  Association. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  profiteering  and  the^ 
increased  cost.  As  I  understand  it,  that  increased  cost  is  on  tlie  few 
buildings.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  on  these  old  buildings,  some  of 
them  25,  30,  and  85  years  old,  why  the  rents  were  increased  the  1st 
of  last  May  from  75  per  cent  to  150  per  cent  notwithstanding  the 
statements  of  both  real  estate  boards  of  this  city,  public  statements 
in  the  newspapers,  that  the  increase  in  expenses  were  not  over  25 
per  cent.  Last  February  I  received  my  notice,  a  60-day  notice,  of 
termination  of  the  lease.  I  called  on  the  agent  and  expected  to 
pay  an  increase  in  the  rent.  I  said,  "How  much  is  the  increase?'* 
He  said,  "  One  hundred  per  cent."  Now,  that  was  the  first  advances 
made  on  the  North  Side,  made  by  one  of  the  largest  firms  in  the  city 
of  Chicago.    The  gentleman  that  is  the  head  of  that  firm  testified 
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here  to-day.  I  said,  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  going  to  incre:i-<» 
those  rents  100  per  cent?"  He  said,  "  Yes;  and  you  have  got  to  pa} 
it."  1  said,  "  I  have  got  to  pay  it?"  He  said,  "  Yes.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it?"  I  said,  "  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  going t" 
do  about  it." 

This  statement  was  published  in  the  papers.  I  was  the  first  ore 
to  start  the  fight  in  this  city  against  the  rent  hogs,  as  they  call  them 
I  said,  "  If  nobody  else  in  the  city  of  Chicago  figiits  I  am  going  i  - 
fight  this  thing  to  a  finish  if  I  have  to  sell  everything  I  have  ffji." 
They  said,  "Do  you  know  who  you  are  fighting?"  I  said.  **  Ye^: 
Bgiird  &  Warner,  one  of  the  largest  films  in  this  city,  and  Mr.  Baini. 
the  president  of  the  association,  and  it  will  give  me  more  sati-^f.i  - 
tion  to  lick  him  than  it  will  to  lick  all  the  other  real  estate  men  in  tli> 
town." 

Inside  of  one  hour  I  had  a  list  of  the  84  tenants  in  the  two  buiM 
ings,  the  rents  they  were  paying,  and  when  their  leases  expired.  I 
called  a  meeting  of  the  tenants  that  night.  They  raised  a  firnd  ••: 
$5  apiece — raised  over  $400  and  engaged  an  attorney.  I  got  out 
that  sign  "  Unfair,"  that  we  hung  in  all  of  the  windows  of  the  ^^ 
apartments.  "  Agents  of  landlord  demands  unreasonable  increase  «'f 
rents.  This  apartment  will  not  be  vacated  May  1.  Do  you  want  t- 
buv  a  lawsuit?" 

Those  were  the  first  two  buildings  where  those  signs  were  e\ 
hibited  in  Chicago.  We  stood  pat.  They  were  unabfe  to  rent  i'.. 
apartment  in  any  of  the  84  apartments.  They  ^ave  an  option  to 
real  estate  man,  90-day  option,  on  the  two  buildings.  This  man 
thought  if  he  could  get  the  tenant  to  pay  the  increase  of  100  per  cent. 
that  inside  of  90  days  he  could  sell  it  to  some  poor  victim,  and  in  i 
year  or  two  the  poor  victim  would  hold  the  bag.  I  plugged  i\ui 
little  game. 

The  funny  part  of  it  was  that  this  man  that  had  the  option  wa<  a 
real  estate  agent  on  Broadway,  w^ithin  a  mile  of  Baird  &  Warner'- 
office.  He  knew  there  would  be  a  howl  about  this  100  per  cent  in 
crease,  as  that  was  the  first  advance.  Instead  of  him  handling  tb^ 
business  or  the  buildings  in  his  own  office,  he  turns  it  over  to  Baird  i 
Warner,  and  they  fall  for  it.  At  a  meeting  of  the  landlords'  associa 
tion  in  this  city  last  spring  they  made  this  public  statement : 

We  have  got  the  tenants  where  we  want  them.     We  are  $;oing  to  shme 
into  them.    We  are  jroing  to  soak  them  a  hundred  per  cent  this  spring,  lun^l'' 
hundretl  i)er  cent  next  fall,  and  another  hundred  per  cent  next  Ri>ring. 

TVe  started  to  fight.  We  formed  our  arbitration  boards.  The  Co-'*" 
County  Real  Estate  Board  of  this  city  was  the  only  organization  thr 
j^ave  us  any  assistance.  They  admitted  to  us  that  they  were  selli< 
m  the  matter;  that  this  agitation  that  I  had  really  started  was  sto: 
ping  all  the  building  operations  in  Chicago.  I  said,  "What  doy 
suggest  ?  "  I  said,  "  Have  an  arbitration  board.  L«t's  decide  on  ■ 
reasonable  increase  and  investigate  a  few  cases."  We  had  an  arlntn 
tion  board,  consisting  of  a  member  of  the  tenants'  association  and  i: 
ex- war  board  man,  or  draft  board,  and  a  real  estate  man.  fumis^I.*-- 
by  the  Cook  County  Real  Estate  Board  to  act  in  an  advisory  capa^Mi; 

We  decided  to  investigate  every  case  where  the  i:ent  had  bwn  a: 
vanced  over  30  per  cent.  We  allowed  as  high  as  60  per  cent,  becan? 
there  were  certain  conditions  connected  with  the  different  buildir.*- 
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where  there  were  certain  improvements,  long  leases,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  Our  obiect  was  to  get  the  tenant  and  landlord  together,  if 
possible,  and  get  them  to  arbitrate  and  keep  the  tenants  in  their  pres- 
ent homes.  We  succeeded  in  arbitrating  over  500  cases.  We  hela  out 
in  our  84  apartments  until  April  28,  wnen  Baird  &  Warner  sent  for 
us  and  asked  for  our  terms.  Our  ar^ment  was  this :  If  this  owner 
had  had  heavy  mortgages  on  the  building,  used  the  same  mortgage 
in  other  buildings,  and  we  would  be  there  May  1,  he  could  serve  us 
with  eviction  notice,  then  a  summons  to  appear  in  court;  we  demand 
a  jury  trial.  If  we  lost  we  would  appeal  the  case,  judgment  could  be 
taken,  and  it  would  be  a  year  and  a  half  to  two  years  oef ore  the  case 
would  be  settled  in  court.  In  the  meantime  this  landlord  had  all  the 
interest  on  his  mortgages  to  pay,  his  taxes,  his  insurance,  his  janitor 
service,  and  not  a  cent  of  income  for  a  year  and  a  half.  The  result 
was  that  we  forced — I  say  we  forced  Baird  &  Warner  to  come  down 
in  the  rent,  and  made  the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board  acknowledge 
at  the  conference  at  Springfield  before  Gov.  Lowden  that  they  were 
unable  to  do  anything  with  Baird  &  Warner  on  that  building. 

The  Chicago  JReal  Estate  Board,  after  that  conference  in  Spring- 
field, came  back  to  Chicago  and  said,  "  We  will  form  our  own  arbi- 
tration board."    Thev  did  so.    The  first  case  called  before  them  was 

•^  -III 

of  a  woman  whose  rent  was  advanced  from  $42.50  to  $90.  They 
called  the  landlord  down  before  this  board.  Too  much.  Too  much. 
Eighty-five  dollars  is  sufficient,  and  got  them  to  agree  on  $85.  Not- 
withstanding the  statements  of  these  real  estate  men  made  at  the  con- 
ference before  Gov.  Lowden  that  the  rents  have  not  been  advanced 
over  40  per  cent — from  20  to  40  per  cent — ^if  you  want  to  see  a 
report  of  the  whole  conference  before  the  governor,  I  have  got  it;  I 
am  the  only  man  in  Chicago  that  has  got  a  complete  report.  I  will 
show  you  the  statement  of  the  real  estate  men  that  they  made  down 
at  Springfield,  and  there  isn't  one  of  those  men  would  dare  to  make 
the  same  statement  under  oath.  I  accused  them  of  having  an  agree- 
ment between  the  landlord  and  the  real  estate  men  to  advance  the 
rent.  They  denied  it.  They  said,  "  Have  you  any  evidence  to  prove 
it  ? "  I  said,  "  No ;  I  never  attended  any  of  your  meetings ;  you 
would  not  let  me  in,  because  you  know  me  too  well."  They  knew  I 
was  a  leader  in  the  fight.  I  said,  "  Your  excellency,  when  you  stop 
to  consider  the  fact  that  in  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Chicago 
that  every  real  estate  agent,  every  landlord  refused  to  give  a  lease 
for  longer  than  a  year,  notwithstanding  the  statement  oi  these  real 
estate  men  here  that  rents  would  be  lower  next  year,  they  also  elimi- 
nated that  60-day  clause  in  every  lease  that  was  issued  the  1st  of 
August;  and  in  the  leases  issued  the  1st  of  October  you  will  also 
waive  your  rights,  your  constitutional  rights  to  a  jury  trial.  Now, 
if  you  can  tell  me  why  in  these  old  buildings,  25  or  30  years  old  " — —- 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  anxious  to  find  out  what  happened  in 
the  building  you  are  talking  about.  Did  you  pay  a  hundred  per 
cent  more? 

Mr.  Jessitrun.  I  should  say  not.    The  landlord  came  across.    We 

paid  40  per  cent  more. 

The  (Jhairmax.  You  ought  to  write  that  out  for  us  and  we  will 
take  it  to  New  York,  and  perhaps  they  can  work  that  scheme  out 
in  the  next  legislation. 
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Mr.  Je88urun«  That  was  the  wav  we  worked  it  here,  not  only  on 
that  landlord  but  on  other  landlords. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  of  course,  this  committee  can  not  deal  with 
the  subject  of  rent  charges  in  this  city.  As  I  said  to  the  president  of 
the  renters'  organization,  we  fully  sympathize  with  men  and  women 
who  are  asked  to  pay  these  extortionate  rents.  We  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  profiteering  landlords,  and  there  are  some.  There'are 
some  in  New  York  and  there  are  some  in  Brooklyn,  where  I  lire. 
The  thing  we  have  to  do,  have  said  to  him,  is  to  get  some  one  to 
build  more  houses. 

Mr.  Jessurun.  Well,  I  want  to  ask  you,  Dont  you  think  that  what 
we  need  to-day  more  than  houses  is  not  a  building  for  occupancy  by 
one  family,  but  buildings  to  accommodate  from  6  to  50  families?  * 

The  Chairman.  In  the  city  of  Chicago  so  far  this  year  your  per- 
mits have  heen  taken  out  for  80  tenement  houses  as  against  4.000  in 
1916. 

Mr.  Jessurxtn.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  that  means  that  probably  if  these  houses 
average  10  families  a  house  you  provide  for  40,000  families  in  191^ 
and  you  provide  for  900  this  year.  Of  course,  you  have  to  get  some 
one  to  build  more  houses? 

Mr.  Jessurun.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  difficulty  of  the  proposition  you  raise, 
although  I  have  complete  sympathy  with  you,  is  that  the  landlord  can 
base  his  rents  somehow  upon  the  cost  of  the  new  building.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  him  from  doing  it  under  the  law.  If  you  can  pre- 
vent him  from  charging  abnormal  rents,  I  congratulate  you,  but  be- 
fore a  man  can  afford  to  build  a  tenement  house  and  get  a  profit  out 
of  it  he  has  got  to  raise  the  value  of  every  house  he  puts  up.  Now, 
that  is  a  business  proposition  that  is  just  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your 
face.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  but  what  we  have  to  do  in  Chicago  and 
New  York  and  all  the  other  cities  is  to  get  the  people  to  build  moiv 
houses.    Can  you  suggest  any  way  by  which  we  can  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Jessurun.  No.  The  banks  refused  to  help,  and  I  can  not  see 
that  we  can  get  any  help  from  the  State,  and  all  we  can  depend  on  is 
the  help  from  the  Government,  if  a  man's  wages  are  to  be  reduce*! 
and  rents  are  going  to  be  advanced  again  next  spring  from  75  to  \(*^ 
per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  they  can  not  be. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  you  are  objecting  to  is  the  landlord  having 
charge  of  this  situation  and  raising  the  rents  ? 

Mr.  Jessurun.  That's  the  idea  exactly.  I  have  got  reallv  no  inter- 
est in  this,  I  am  a  single  man,  but  T  started  the  fight  last  spring,  and  I 
have  been  fighting  ever  since,  and  I  am  simply  living  to  learn,  but  I 
started  the  fight  and  I  am  going  to  stick. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  ADOLPH  F.  KRAMER,  REFRESEHTIHO  THE 

REAL  ESTATE  BOARD,  CHICAGO,  UL. 

Mr.  Kramer.  With  your  permission  I  will  read  my  statement 
[reading]. 

We  have  been  living  with  this  problem  for  a  long  time  and  have  made  t 
number  of  efforts  to  solve  it.     It  Is  part  of  our  daily  business. 

One  of  our  efforts  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  whose  duty  It 
was  to  improve  the  housing  situation.  This  committee  was  headed  by  Mr. 
Henry  Q.  Zander,  one  of  our  members. 
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From  the  Investigations  made  by  the  committee  It  appears — 

1.  That  there  Is  plenty  of  labor. 

2.  There  Is  plenty  of  materlaL 

3.  The  price  of  labor  in  Chicago  has  been  stabilized  for  18  months  through 
the  efforts  of  the  committee. 

Much  greater  efficiency  of  the  Individual  workman  has  been  promised  and 
is  Insured  by  giving  the  employers  the  right  to  discharge  any  man  found  in- 
competent. The  building  trades  unions  have  also  promised  that  there .  will 
be  no  jurisdictional  strikes.  Should  any  disputes  arise  the  men  will  remain  at 
work  until  the  disputes  are  settled. 

We  find  that  we  are  not  permitted  to  use  in  Chicago  any  material  of  cer- 
tain kinds  manufactured  outside  of  Chicago.  Curtailed  production  has  raised 
the  price  of  many  essentials  to  the  building  Industry  to  what  seems  abnormal 
fij^res.  Sand,  for  Instance,  is  selling  in  Chicago  at  $4  per  2,500  pounds — 
about  five-sixths  of  a  yard — against  a  pre-war  price  of  eibout  $1.10  per  full 
yard.  The  reason  assigned  in  the  case  of  this  and  other  raw  materials  is  that 
the  limited  production  is  compelled  to  carry  a  large  overhead.  A  matter  that 
has  caused  considerable  criticism  and  speculation  is  the  fact  that  the  price  of 
brick,  lumber,  and  other  materials  seem  to  be  standard  and  are  quoted  alike 
by  all  dealers  without  the  form  of  competition.  It  is  openly  claimed  that  the 
prices  of  building  materials  have  been  stabilized  the  same  as  labor.  How- 
ever, this  condition  does  not  seem  to  help  the  housing  problem  in  Chicago  for 
the  reason  that  no  adequate  returns  can  be  secured  on  an  investment  in 
apartments  and  homes.  For  example:  At  present  cost  of  construction  an 
ordinary  modern  apartment  must  rent  for  at  least  $25  per  room  per  month — 
which  price  is  beyond  the  ability  of  the  average  person  to  pay — ^and  even  at 
this  figure  does  not  produce  to  the  investor  an  adequate  return  for  his  money^ 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  of  the  high  returns  offered  to-day  on  industrla(^ 
investments  and  bonds. 

Another  discouraging  feature  to  the  builder  is  the  fact  that  he  can  purchase 
buildings  already  up  and  tenanted  for  very  much  less  than  a  new  building  of 
similar  construction  can  be  produced.  The  above  facts  about  apartments  are 
even  more  true,  about  the  small  home. 

The  question  of  financing  real  estate  investments  has  become  a  very  serious 
one.  due  entirely  to  the  present  system  of  Federal  surtaxes.  The  investor  who 
formerly  invested  at  least  a  portion  of  his  money  in  real  estate  mortgages  finds 
it  more  profitable  to  buy  tax-exempt  securities,  such  as  municipal  bonds.  The 
remedy  is  either  one  of  two  things :  Remove  the  tax  exemption  from  all  securi- 
ties, or  exempt  mortgages  on  houses  and  apartments  from  Federal  taxation. 

In  view  of  the  serious  condition  of  the  housing  proposition,  it  would  seem 
advisable  to  bring  about  State  and  Federal  legislation  exempting  from  all  taxa- 
tion buildings  constructed  for  housing  purposes  during  the  next  few  years, 
and  also  the  income  from  such  buildings  for  a  like  period. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  any  talk  of  legislation  to  restrict  the  Jncome 
from  real  estate  or  interfere  with  the  management  of  real  estate  used  for 
housing  seems  preposterous,  as  this  would  only  make  the  unfortunate  condition 
as  to  housing  existing  to-day  even  worse.  No  Investor  is  going  to  put  his  or 
her  money  into  a  project  that  does  not  offer  adequate  returns.  There  are  too 
many  other  opportunities  open. 

The  need  for  sanitary,  modern  housing  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
stability  and  perpetuity  of  this  Republic.  Practically  every  investigation  con- 
ducted along  this  line  has  shown  conclusively  that  at  present  costs  the  people 
can  not  afford  to  build  homes  for  their  occupancy,  and  the  investor  can  not 
afford  to  build  apartment  buildings  and  rent  them  out  at  a  price  the  tenant  can 
afford  to  pay.  The  natural  conclusion  is  that  no  matter  how  much  we  say 
about  stability  of  the  investment,  stability  of  both  labor  and  material  for  the 
next  year  or  two,  no  adequate  result  can  be  expected  until  prices  come  down  to 
a  level  which  the  people  can  afford  to  pay. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kramer,  do  you  contend  that  the  housing^ 
shortage  is  as  great  in  Chicago  as  some  of  the  witnesses  have  stated  ? 

Mr.  Kramek.  I  have  not  heard  the  other  witnesses,  Senator,  but  it 
is  a  fact  that  a  great  many  people  have  doubled  up  because  they 
could  not  afford  to  pay  the  rents.  Two  or  three  families  living  in  a 
single  apartment,  a  great  many  people  are  living  in  hotels  who  ordi- 
narily would  live  in  apartments ;  a  great  many  are  living  in  suburbs. 
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in  places  perhaps  adjoining  golf  clubs  that  never  have  been  occupie»l 
before  in  the  winter  oecause  there  is  not  adequate  housing,  and  many 
people  are  paying  rents  they  can  not  afford  to  pay. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  have  the  rents  increased  over 
prewar  rents  of  old  houses  ? 

Mr.  Kramer.  I  should  say  the  average,  taking  all  classes  of  dvell 
ings,  possibly  about  50  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  about  the  average  in  New  York. 
Some,  of  course,  are  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Kramer.  Oh,  yes ;  some  are  even  more  than  that.  Some  are 
onlv  5  and  10  per  cent. 

Along  the  lines  of  the  gentleman  who  just  testified,  I  would  likt 
to  call  attention  to  something,  and  that  is  this  agitation.  I  think 
that  the  agitation  and  the  notoriety,  the  publicity  in  the  newspape^ 
of  this  so-called  rent  profiteering  has  done  more  to  increase  rent> 
than  anything  else.  There  were  thousands  of  landlords  who  ownt^i 
their  own  flat  buildings  and  whose  tenants  are  friends  and  neighbor 
who  do  not  keep  books  and  don't  know  whether  their  building  pavf 
them  or  not,  never  had  any  idea  of  raising  any  more  than  a  nominal 
amount,  but  when  they  see  in  the  newspapers  that  some  were  goiiui 
out  for  100  per  cent,  they  got  busy  and  raised  them  50  per  cent  ani 
sometimes  more. 

The  Chairman.  Unfortunate  as  that  seems  to  be,  I  think  you  art. 
in  the  main,  about  right.  I  think  people  got  the  fever,  and  tky 
think  it  is  possible  to  simply  increase  the  price  as  high  as  they  want 
Do  you  want  to  add  anything  to  what  has  been  said,  Mr.  Zander! 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.   HENET  0.  ZANDER,   BEPEESENTIN6  TH 

BEAL  ESTATE  BOARD,  CHICAOO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Zander.  I  have  some  photographs  here  I  would  like  to  slmv 
you  that  show  actual  facts,  not  theories.  The  trouble,  to  my  mini 
gentlemen,  is  not  the  fact  of  stabilizing  labor  and  material.  I  hav«' 
sat  in  the  housing  conferences  for  six  months.  We  have  been  a^ 
sured  of  the  stability;  that  the  prices  were  not  coming  down:  \*-j 
I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  trouble  is  that  prices  are  too  hiin 
and  the  people  can  not  afford  to  build  the  houses  or  buy  thee 
after  they  are  built.  If  you  would  like,  I  would  be  glad  to  sh*!^" 
you  three  or  four  photographs  that  show  practical  experience  for  tit 
very  purpose  of  getting  this  information.  This  first  photograi'- 
shows  a  series  of  brick  bungalows  built  in  May,  1916,  at  an  avenD" 
cost  of  $3,042  per  house.  These  prices  include  no  overhead.  Tli?t 
is  actual  cost. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  buiM 
ing  without  the  land? 

Mr.  Zander.  Per  house,  yes ;  $3,042.     Immediately  after  the  arm 
stice,  in  order  to  satisfy  myself  and  my  firm  as  to  the  actual  i 
crease,  we  took  those  same  six  plans;  we  took  those  same  six  spff 
fications  and  we  built  six  houses  just  like  that.    There  was  no  qn^ 
tion  of  efficiencv,  because  the  same  men  who  had  been  with  uj^  fr 
25  years  did  the  work,  and. they  have  been  employed  the  year  annin 
and  it  was  to  their  interest  to  deliver  so  that  we  would  continr/. 
having  been  forced  to  suspend  the  first  time  in  30  years,  during  t!: 
war,  for  alx)ut  16  months. 
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Here  are  the  pictures  of  the  same  six  houses  taken  on  the  12th  day 
of  September,  1919,  and  showing  them  not  quite  completed.  The 
average  cost  of  those  houses  was  $4,512  per  house;  the  same  plans. 
We  took  the  same  six  plans  and  the  same  six  specifications,  and  in 
July  of  this  year  took  new  figures,  and  the  figures  ran  at  an  average 
of  $7,593  per  house.  I  have  just  completed  this  week  the  taking  of 
some  figures  on  those  six  plans  and  the  average  is  a  trifle  under 
$7,000 ;  not  over  $2  or  $3. 

Senator  Kenton.  A  little  less  than  it  was  a  few  months  ago  ? 

Mr.  Zander.  Yes.  These  are  workmen's  houses,  in  the  industrial 
section  of  Chicago,  built  on  3J^-foot  lots;  five- room  brick  bunga- 
lows, that  were  sold  to  workmen  on  terms  of  10  per  cent  cash  and 
the  balance  over  a  period  of  10  j^ears;  on  a  profit  basis  of  10  per 
cent,  as  a  development  proposition.  Our  business  is  to  sell  land,  not 
to  build  houses.  These  houses  are  built  merely  to  start  the  develop- 
ment in  an  industrial  section  where  we  locate  factories. 

To  summarize:  In  1916,  six  brick  bungalows  cost  $3,042  apiece. 
Let  in  the  fall  of  1918  and  completed  in  July  or  August,  1919,  those 
same  six  houses  cost  $4,512. 

To-day  those  same  houses  will  cost  approximately  $7,000,  and  those 
are  figures  not  a  week  old. 

Xow,  here  is  the  trouble,  tjie  most  important  thing  to  the  mind  of 
manv  of  us  was  to  locate  the  workmen,  foreigner  or  native,  in  a  home 
of  his  own,  that  is,  he  is  going  to  pay  for,  and  he  and  his  family  are 
«roing  to  be  sanitarily  housed  and  happy  and  contented,  at  the  price 
of  $3,012,  with  a  house  on  a  paved  street,  with  all  improvements  in, 
in  a  decent  neighborhood.  That  house  sold  for  $4,500  on  terms  of 
$450  cash. 

The  next  set  of  houses  that  cost  $4,512  we  sold  for  about  $5,800 
and  $5,900,  on  terms  of  $600  cash.  Those  same  houses  costing  $7,000 
on  a  $1,000  lot  would  to-day  have  to  be  sold  for  practically  $8,000  to 
cover  the  overhead,  and  clear  10  per  cent  for  profit,  and  the  workman 
can  not  afford  to  pay  the  price. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  you  are  not  selling  the  houses  ? 

Mr.  Zander.  We  are  not  selling  the  houses. 

Xow,  to  demonstrate,  once  more.  Here  are  frame  houses.  I  won't 
fro  into  details ;  the  figures  are  here.  October,  1916,  cost  $2,800,  and 
m  September,  1919,  cost  $4,300,  and  to-day  would  cost  about  $6,800 
for  a  frame  house. 

In  order  to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  just  what  could  be  done  with 
the  very  limit  of  a  workman's  house,  realizing  that  the  average  work- 
man required  three  bedrooms  if  he  has  two  children,  it  is  generally 
a  boy  and  a  girl,  and  they  require  separate  bedrooms,  we  got  the 
concensus  of  opinion  and  effort  of  six  different  architects.  We 
evolved  a  plan  of  a  house  that  could  be  built  on  a  narrow  lot,  25 
to  30  feet,  the  front  of  the  house  not  over  16  feet  wide,  its  widest 
point  not  exceeding  20  feet,  eliminating  a  dining  room,  putting  in  a 
kitchen  and  a  nook  off  the  kitchen  that  could  be  used  for  a  break- 
fast room,  an  inclosed  porch  in  the  back,  three  chambers,  and  bath. 
We  built  those  houses.  They  are  vacant  to-day.  They  were  com- 
plated  on  the  20th  day  of  August,  1920.  They  cost  $6,100  to  build 
them,  without  any  overhead. 

The  Chairman.  Without  the  land? 
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Mr.  Zander.  Without  the  land.  That  was  the  cost  of  the  bnild- 
ing;  without  any  financing,  without  any  superintending,  without 
any  liability  insurance,  and  the  other  things  that  we  must  charge 
up  to  the  account  because  they  cost  us  monev  They  were  built  on  a 
*^1,000  lot.  We  have  offered  those  houses  broadcast  and  showei 
^hem  to  at  least  5,000  people,  at  $6,800  and  $7,000,  respectively,  ask 
ing  not  less  than  from  $800  to  $1,000  on  each  house.  They  are  still 
vacant  because  the  workmen  can  not  see  how  he  is  going  to  pay  for 
them. 

Even  if  he  gets  $1.25  an  hour  or  $10  a  day  and  works  in  this 
climate  an  average  of  200  days  a  year^  he  makes  $2,000  a  year.  If  he 
is  going  to  pay  for  these  houses  within  20  years,  he  must  pay  $3»?»> 
a  year  on  the  principal,  and  his  interest,  taxes,  and  his  insoramt 
are  at  least  $45  more.  He  must  pay,  including  all  of  his  charge, 
to  pay  for  this  house  in  20  years,  $1,000  a  year,  and  he  can  not 
afford  to,  and  he  can  not  see  it,  and  he  will  not  undertake  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  corroborate  your  statement,  my  good  friend 
1  have  built  some  houses  in  1915  that  cost  $4,400  to  construct.  I  built 
myself  the  same  house  this  year  that  cost  me  $10,200  to  construct.  So 
I  know  what  you  are  saying  is  absolutely  true.  Now,  what  is  the 
answer? 

Mr.  Zander.  The  trouble,  Senator,  is  thai  the  man  can  not  affoni 
to  buy  at  present  prices,  and  it  is  the  most  serious  crisis  that  this 
country  has  faced.  I  believe  the  answer  is  combination  and  re- 
straint of  trade ;  no  opportunity  to  go  out  and  buy  in  the  cheai>e>t 
market,  to  be  able  to  buy  at  the  actual  cost. 

The  men  have  been  trying  to  get  all  they  can  get  as  long  as  the 
getting  is  good,  and  they  have  got  to  be  patriotic  and  come  dowii 
and  sell  that  sand;  the  lake  is  full  of  it,  that  Mr.  Kramer  talke^i 
about,  instead  of  raising  it  to  $4  for  five-sixths  of  a  ton,  where  thf 
price  was  90  cents  and  $1.10  in  1916.  They  have  to  deliver  that  san«l 
at  the  building  to  show  a  fair  margin  of  profit  and  not  what  the  trade 
will  stand.  The  big  buildings  may  be  able  to  pay  it.  The  workman 
can  not. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  something  about  lumber- 
In  buying  your  lumber  around,  do  you  find  a  pretty  brisk  compe- 
tition in  the  lumber  yards? 

Mr.  Zander.  No;  you  will  get  the  same  price  from  practically 
everybody.     The  lumber  list  is  fixed. 

Senator  Kenton.  We  have  heard  this  afternoon  about  competi- 
tion in  lumber  and  lumber  going  down. 

Mr.  Zander.  These  frame  houses  are  outside— of  course,  nortb 
of  Chicago  is  in  the  fire  limits — but  those  frame  houses  are  in  dis- 
tricts on  the  northwest  side.  The  pictures  that  we  have  are  out- 
side of  the  fire  limits.  I  will  sa;^  to  you  that  the  brisk  competition 
that  they  talk  about  in  the  CHicago  lumber  list  is  the  list  fn«n 
which  you  buy,  and  .while  on  yard  may  shift  the  price  a  dollar  or  twiv 
dollars  per  thousand  on  the  list,  that  is  the  limit. 

I  have  sat  as  chairman  of  this  housing  committee,  and  I  have 
had  the  gentlemen  appear  before  that  committee,  and  I  have  asked 
them  questions,  as  the  Senator  is  doing  here,  and  they  have  told  u? 
that  they  have  reduced  prices  from  30  to  40  per  cent;  and  I  wouL*? 
just  as  soon  tell  you  my  answer,  that  in  1914  and  1915  the 
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price  of  piece  stuff  in  Chicago  was  approximately  $30.  Until  three 
or  four  months  ago  the  average  pnce  of  that  same  piece  stuff  in 
Chicago  was  about  $72.  To-day  the  same  average  price  of  that  piece 
stuff  IS  $54 ;  and  I  want  to  see  that  man  that  will  tell  me  that  he  is 
losing  monev  when  he  has  raised  his  material  from  $30  to  $73  and 
then  reduced  it  to  $54. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  observe  from  your  experience  in  the  last 
few  months  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  any  other  material  excepting 
lumber? 

Mr.  Zander.  Very  little.  There  has  been  some  raises.  An  old 
Irishman  who  has  been  doing  our  sewer  work  for  25  years,  and 
who  has  been  putting  in  $100,000  worth  of  sewers  for  my  firm  new, 
told  me  this  morning  that  about  $10,000  worth  of  additional  work 
we  wanted  him  to  take  care  of,  that  he  had  pone  in  to  get  prices 
on,  he  had  to  pay  $1.10  a  foot  for  60-inch  tile  pipe  that  he  had 
paid  34  cents  a  foot  for  three  or  four  years  Ago.  If  any  practical 
man  will  tell  me  where  there  is  any  excuse  for  tile  pipe  selling  at  a 
profit  for  34  cents  a  foot  three  years  ago  selling  at  $1.10  a  foot  now, 
t  am  willing  to  learn  something. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Before  you  get  away  from  that.  You  discussed 
remedies.  Don't  you  think  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  have  income- 
tax  returns  made  public  so  you  could  know  what  gentlemen  were 
nakin^  out  of  these  things? 

Mr.  Zander.  Well,  in  Chicago  we  still  have  the  pernicious  system 
)f  personal-property  taxation,  which  very  few  people  pay.  How- 
ever, the  assessment  is  made  up  and  mailed  to  everyone. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  mean  the  income  tax  at  Washington. 

Mr.  Zander.  I  do  not  see  why  the  same  should  not  be  done  with 
he  income  tax. 

Senator  Kenton.  Let  a  man's  neighbor  know  how  much  he  is  be- 
Qff  robbed? 

Mr.  Zander.  I  don't  want  to  suggest  any  remedies. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  what  we  would  like  to  have  you  do. 

Mr.  Zander.  I  have  tried  for  a  good  many  months  now  to  find  a 
emedy,  but  I  believe  that  open  competition  is  the  remedy.    I  can 
ot  see  anything  else.    I  have  put  m  so  much  time  and  I  have . 
elt  so  keenly  on  this  subject  that  I  am  probably  a  little  bit  prejudiced, 
ut  the  facts  can  not  be  denied. 

This  last  picture  I  have  shows  a  workman's  apartment — ^brick 
partment — built  on  a  40- foot  lot,  two  five-room  flats,  two  separate 
ot- water  heating  plants,  so  that  each  tenant  takes  care  of  his  own. 
hey  were  bought  m  a  great  many  instances  by  two  relatives  jointly, 
ae  livine  in  each  apartment,  that  building  was  sold  on  the  1st 
av  of  November,  1916.  for  $7,200.     Its  co^  of  construction  was 

The  Chairman.  What  did  the  land  cost? 
Mr.  Zander.  The  land  was  worth  about  $1,000. 
The  Chairman.  You  did  not  make  much  money  on  that. 
Mr.  Zander.  These  are  development  propositions,  but  this  build- 
ig  cost  $6,040.    It  would  cost  between  $13,000  and  $14,000  to-day 
;  against  this  frame  five-room  cottage  built  in  last  July  or  last 
ugust,  which  cost  $6,100,  or  $60  more  than  this  two-flat  building. 
The  Chairman.  What  would  be  your  monthly  payment  on  that? 
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Mr.  Zandeh.  He  would  have  to  pay  $25  and  interest,  and  it 
would  take  20  years  to  pay  for  it.  Four  or  five  years  ago,  as  laie 
as  1916,  the  workman  could  buy  this  kind  of  a  building  for  about 
$3,000.  He  would  pay  $300  down,  and  he  would  pay  $25  and  interest 
a  month  on  the  balance,  which,  including  his  interest  and  all  his  inci- 
dentals, his  taxes,  would  be  about  $45  a  month,  and  he  would  sft 
his  building  paid  for  in  less  than  10  years.  To-day,  instead  of 
paying  $5  a  month^  if  he  pays  $25  on  the  principal  he  1ms  got  to  pay 
$1^000  a  year  on  his  interest. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  can  not  do  that? 

Mr.  Zander.  No. 

The  Chairman.  He  does  not  dare  take  the  risk  of  obligating  him- 
rielf  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Zander.  No. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  answer  is,  we  have  to  cut  down  the  coft 
of  construction? 

Mr.  Zander.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  these  men  to-day  are  making  abnormal  profit^ 
they  have  to  cut  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Zander.  That  is  the  only  thing  to  do.  If  you  can't  cut  dowu 
the  cost  of  production  you  may  stabilize  until  the  cows  come  home 
and  you  will  not  get  anywhere.    Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Zander. 

Mr.  O'Toole,  have  you  anything  to  add  to  what  these  gentlemen 
have  said  ? 

STATEMENT   OF  ME.   BABTHOLOMEW   O'TOOLE,   BEFBESEHTIHG 

THE  BEAL  ESTATE  BOABS,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  O'Toole.  All  I  can  say  is  that  my  experience  has  been  in  deal- 
ing with  the  so-called  "white-collared"  man,  the  middle  class.  I 
have  built  bimgalows  to  sell  at  a  littte  higher  price  than  the  ones  Mr. 
Zander  has  been  telling  about,  and  I  have  found  that  the  **^  white 
collared"  man  will  not  buy  now\  He  believes  prices  are  cominir 
down.  I  built  buildings  and  offered  to  sell  them  practically  at  txtt 
of  ground  and  building,  taking  $1,000  down  on  an  $8,000  bungab'^ 
and  $60  per  month  to  include  interest.  It  would  take  a  man  a  loiij 
time  to  pay  for  a  house  in  this  way.  The  gentleman  who  has  so  M}' 
represented  the  so-called  middle  class  knows  that  his  people  will  rnn 
buy  houses.  They  are  convinced  that  if  they  wait  a  year  or  two  they 
will  get  them  for  less  money. 

You  have  just  heard  real  estate  men  and  owners  criticized  for  hi^h 
rents,  and  yet  we  can  not  produce  buildings  at  present  cost  and  rem 
them  for  anything  like  the  prices  now  being  charged.  Rents  are  ii«>i 
excessive.  The  tenants  in  this  town  have  been  subsidized  for  years. 
Formerly  the  landlord  had  to  make  concessions  to  the  tenants.  ( h 
a  $50  flat  the  tenant  would  frequently  get  three  months'  rent  fref: 
thus  he  actually  paid  $450  rent  for  a  year's  use  of  an  apartment. 
which  is  an  average  of  $37.50  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  landlord  netted  3  per  cent,  he  was  luob. 
wasn't  he  ? 

Mr.  O'TooLE.  As  an  investment,  the  flat  building  equity  was  a  job 
The  buildings  were  mortgaged  for  as  much  as  builders  could  borrow. 
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sometimes  for  all  the  property  was  worth,  and  they  traded  an  imag- 
inary equity  for  anything  they  could  get.  In  order  to  get  the  apart- 
ments occupied,  they  oifered  very  attractive  inducements  to  tenants, 
and  the  result  is  that  thousands  of  people  were  taken  out  of  places  in 
which  they  could  aflford  to  live  and  moved  to  the  newer  districts  of 
the  North'  Side  and  other  neighborhoods  in  which  they  could  not 
afford  to  live  except  bj  obtaining  the  concession  of  three  months' 
rent  p)er  vear  about  which  I  told  you.  Now,  when  they  are  asked  to 
pay  the  luU  rental,  they  can  not  do  it,  and  the  same  man  who  comes 
in  complaining  because  his  rent  has  been  raised  refuses  to  buy  at 
actual  cost  a  small  home  built  last  year  that  I  or  other  real  estate 
operators  will  sell  at  cost  in  order  to  start  development  of  certain 
subdivisions.  We  can  not  go  ahead  and  build  more  homes  unless  we 
can  first  sell  those  we  now  have  on  hand. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  high  standard  of  prices  of 
building  materials  will  be  maintained? 

Mr.  OTooLE.  I  can  not  say.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  building 
material  men  can  maintain  their  prices  or  not.  I  wish  I  knew.  If 
the  building  costs  would  come  down  and  batikers  we're  willing  to  loan 
money  upon  present  costs,  then  I  think  we  could  go  ahead  and  build 
before  long. 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  income  of  the  average  man  warrant  his 
paving  the  big  price  of  to-day  ? 

Mr.  O'TooLE.  The  man  for  whom  I  am  trying  to  build  can  afford 
to  pay  the  cost,  but  he  will  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  O'Toole. 

The  meeting  will  now  adjourn  until  9.30  to-morrow  morning. 

(Whereupon  the  committee  adjourned,  to  meet  at  9.80  o'clock  a.  m. 
to-morrow,  Thursday,  November  11,  1920.) 
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THUBSBAY,  NOVEICBEB  11,  1920. 

Unpted  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Beconstruction  and  Production, 

Chicago^  lU, 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  9.30  o'clock 
a.  m.,  in  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  Senator  William  S.  Kenyon  pre- 
siding. 

Present:  Senator  Kenyon  (acting  chairman) ;  also  Messrs.  Frank- 
lin T.  Miller  and  Eugene  Meyer,  jr.,  assistants  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Miller.  Senator  Calder  is  on  the  West  and  South  Sides,  mak- 
ing an  investigation  of  the  physical  situation,  and  will  be  detained 
for  a  few  moments;  but  we  will  call  first  on  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Wood, 
of  the  Gary  Real  Estate  Exchange,  of  Grary,  Ind.    Mr.  Wood. 

STATEKENT  OF  ME.  FBEDEKICK  H.  WOOD,  EEPBESENTIHa  TEE 

KEAL  ESTATE  EXCHANGE,  OAET,  IND. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Wood,  we  understand  that  you  have  a  housing 
situation  in  Gary,  and  we  would  like  to  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  Well,  Gary  is  strictly  an  industrial  community.  We 
tiave  not  the  commercial  activites  nor  the  wealth  residing  there 
hat  most  cities  have,  and  we  have  to  look  outside  of  Gtiry  entirely 
For  our  investment  in  mortgages  and  in  housing  construction. 

The  activities  in  the  mills,  the  tremendous  increase  from  time  to 
ime,  has  constantly  made  a  shortage  of  houses  in  that  locality,  and 
he  corporation  itself  has  done  everything  it  could  do  to  facilitate 
lousing  construction.  It  has  during  the  period  of  the  war,  and 
las  continued  to  loan  money  for  housing  construction,  in  its  own 
ubdivisions,  however.  And  as  far  as  the  builders  go,  as  far  as  my 
xperience  has  been,  they  loan  but  once.  They  do  not  care  to  renew, 
ncl  to  meet  those  renewals  it  is  just  as  difficult  as  to  place  the  origi- 
al  mortgages.  So  that  our  builders  in  that  locality  have  not  the 
J>ility  to  reach  a  market  for  their  mortgages. 

We  try  Chicago  occasionaly,  and  we  have  at  times  induced  small 
mounts  of  capital  to  invest  in  Gary  mortgages,  but  as  a  rule  we 
re  met  with  tne  information  that  they  place  money  only  in  Cook 
'ounty,  in  Chicago. 

JVXr.  MiLijER.  Have  you  tried  the  Steel  Co.  for  that? 

iMr.  Wood.  What  is  that? 

Air.  M1L1.ER.  Have  you  tried  the  Steel  Co.  ? 
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Mr.  Wood.  Well,  I  say  they  do  loan.  I  have  borrowed  money 
from  the  steel  corporation;  yes,  sir;  but  for  improvements  only  in 
their  own  particular  subdivision. 

Mr.  MnxER.  The  Steel  Co.  will  not  loan  on  mortgages  outside  of 
their  own  district? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  steel  company  employees  live  in  the  houses  that 
you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes.  Now,  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this :  It  would 
appear  to  our  own  board — we  have  discussed  this  matter  quit€  a 
little  in  our  real  estate  exchange — merely  removing  a  tax  rrom  s 
mortgage  would  be  one  step,  but  to  raise  the  immense  amount  of 
money  that  has  to  be  raised  to  carry  on  building  operations  on  the 
scale  that  is  necessary  to  be  carried  on,  it  means  some  unusual  method 
of  raising  that  money. 

Our  opinion  is  that  to  try  to  get  the  Government  to  pro\nde  the 
money  by  taxation  or  any  other  method  is  wrong.  We  must  reath 
the  individual  investors,  but  we  must  do  it  by  a  standardised  mort- 
gage. In  some  manner  or  other  standardize  those  mortgages  so  thai 
they  are  known  and  understood  as  the  only  lien  and  the  valuation  of 
the  property  on  a  proper  proportion  to  the  mortgage,  known  not  only 
locally  m  Cxary,  where  we  have  no  capital,  but  they  must  be  knovn 
in  other  cities. 

Mr.  Miller.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the  home 
loan  banking  bill? 

Mr.  Wood.  No  ;  I  am  not.  Now,  then,  there  is  just  one  other  point. 
You  must  not  only  provide  for  the  character  or  vour  security,  but 
you  must  provide  your  selling  force,  your  agency  for  the  sale  of  thai 
mortgage,  and  you  must  provide  a  market,  a  general  market,  not 
only  a  local  market. 

Our  suggestion  along  that  line,  if  we  may  be  allowed,  is  that  an 
act  of  Congress  be  passed  authorizing  and  requiring  the  Federal 
reserve  banking  sj^stem  to  use  their  members  in  all  localities — mem- 
bers of  that  association  similar  to  those  in  Gary;  I  think  we  hav«! 
three — to  supervise  the  making  of  a  mortgage.  Making  an  appraisal 
of  the  property,  see  that  that  mortgage  is  the  only  lien ;  see  that  x\n 
papers  are  all  in  proper  form  and  properly  recorded  and  the  insur- 
ance with  proper  clauses,  and  when  that  has  been  done  attach  to  that 
mortgage  note  a  certificate  by  the  bank,  under  notary's  seal,  that 
those  requirements  have  been  complied  with,  and  pass  that  to  ih^ 
central  bank,  in  Chicago,  we  will  say,  or  some  central  reserve  bank  i: 
Chicago,  and  they  be  empowered  to  issue  against  that  a  collateral 
trust  note — to  issue  against  that  one  particular  mortgage  a  serie>  •»:' 
collateral  trust  notes  in  such  denomination  as  to  make  them  easily 
salable  in  $100,  $500,  or  $1,000  notes.  On  the  face  of  that  n"t» 
recite  exactly  what  it  is,  the  bank  itself  not  guaranteeing  to  pay.  but 
agreeing  that  it  will  cause  a  sale  of  that  property  in  case  of  default 
and  the  payment  of  the  note  from  proceeds  or  the  sale. 

Now,  it  strikes  us  that  hj  that  means  you  have  standardized  a  cltss^ 
of  security,  and  that  note  is  offered  by  the  central  bank  to  any  bjinV 
or  broker  or  anybody  having  the  ability  to  sell  that. 

The  costs  of  all  this — ^the  commission  of  sale,  the  cost  of  abstractinj 
the  title,  examination  and  fees  for  appraisal — of  course  are  all  borrif 
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bv  the  moitgaeor,  and  your  commission  divided  as  it  may  be  proper 
between  those  handlin<r  that  mortgage  for  sale.  But  in  that  way  you 
create  a  security  that  is  recognized  generally,  not  locally.  It  is 
known  locallj^  in  the  first  place,  but  you  have  not  the  market.  But 
this  provides  not  only  for  standardizing  for  that  class  of  your  secur- 
ity, it  recognizes  the  authorities  to  do  those  kinds  of  things ;  and  it 
furnishes  a  sales  department  and  a  general  market  for  those  mort- 
;'ages  that,  in  my  opinion,  would  raise  a  vast  amount  of  money  neces- 
.^ary  to  carry  on  the  work  that  you  gentlemen  propose. 

Now,  in  a  local  community,  for  instance,  there  is  some  local  money. 
It  is  at  the  disposal  of  certain  parties,  but  almost  invariably  you  find 
that  a  contractor — some  one  particular  contractor — has  some  inside 
opportunity  at  that  money,  and  the  general  builder  has  not  the  ability 
that  one  individual  has,  and  by  that  means  building  is  largely  re- 
stricted ;  but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  under  this  act  or  under  an  act 
of  this  character  it  would  give  everybody  who  had  the  authority  and 
the  desire  to  build  homes  to  raise  the  necessary  mortgage  money  to 
do  that. 

Now  the  contractor  if  he  can  not  place  his  first  mortgage  money  at 
least  to  50  or  60  per  cent  of  the  property,  very  soon  has  his  capital  all 
in.  I  don't  care  how  much  his  capital  is  in  the  start,  he  has  got  it 
all  in  in  a  short  time,  and  he  can  not  continue  to  with  the  ability  to 
sell  the  mortgage,  and  with  the  money  that  comes  from  the  pur- 
chaser what  he  has  himself,  because — from  the  purchaser,  what  he 
has  himself,  takes  care  of  the  money  that  he  has  invested,  and  be  can 
continue  that  operation  indefinitely.  So  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  find  the  mortgage  money  in  building  operations. 

Mr.  Miller.  If  you  will  look  over  the  provisions  of  the  home-loan 
bill,  which  Senator  Calder  introduced,  you  will  find  that  it  covers  the 
features  which  you  mention,  the  features  of  standardization,  the  fea- 
ture of  distribution,  the  feature  of  inspection,  and  the  feature  of 
•lecentralization,  which  is  very  important.  That  bill  has  the  objec- 
tion of  providing  for  tax  exemption.  Now  it  might  be  in  studying 
that  bill  over  that  you  might  suggest  some  changes  w-hich  would 
make  it  practical. 
Mr.  Wood.  Has  that  bill  been  passed? 
Mr.  Miller.  No  ;  the  bill  is  in  committee. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  in  committee.     I  have  not  seen  it.     Thank  you 
very  much. 
Senator  Kenton.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  HENEY  K.  HOLSMAN,  EEPEESENTING  THE 
ILLINOIS  CHAFTEE,  AMEEICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  AECBITECTS. 

Senator  Kenton.  Mr.  Holsman,  you  represent  the  Illinois  Chapter 
!of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects? 
i    Mr.  Holsman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  ICenton.  You  know  the  general  subject  we  are  consider- 
ing, do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Holsman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  in  your 
own  way. 
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Mr.  HoLSMAN.  I  have  written  a  few  observations  which  some  i> 
or  16  of  the  leading  architects  of  Chicago  have  asked  me  to  prefeni 
to  you,  together  with  their  own  categorical  statements.    [Readintr: 

In  reference  to  paragraphs  a  and  b  of  Senate  resolution  350,  Slxty-sii' 
Congress,  second  session,  I  may  say  that  since  the  building  of  homes  ami  ^'i  _ 
accessory  extensions  of  the  home  as  schools,  hospitals,  and  churches  constitrc 
by  far  the  largest  volume  of  building  activity  In  the  United  States,  my  so?:?- 
tions  are  confined  to  home  building  as  the  crux  of  the  building  problem  •' 
vital  concern  to  the  Nation,  the  solution  of  which  would  revive  proper  actir-^ 
in  all  other  types  of  building. 

I  prefer  to  urge  lawmaking  bodies  to  consider  home-building  policies  tr 
cause:  (1)  Homeless  citizens  and  families,  whether  rich  or  poor,  are  i'. 
potentially  the  best  citizens.  (2)  A  citizen  with  a  rent  receipt  and  a  foreieapr 
with  a  passport  have  similar  uninterested  and  irresponsible  mental  aitir:  i- 
toward  the  community,  town,  or  State.  (S)  Every  additional  home  owi.^- 
makes  an  additional  individual  credit  possibility,  creates  an  additional  f*; 
erty  security  to  the  Nation's  wealth,  and  an  additional  urge  from  all  other  fon."^ 
of  permanent  construction. 

All  unnecessary  hindrances  or  hazards  to  the  home-bulUllng  instinct,  su-t  - 
fire  loss,  immobility  of  real-estate  transfer,  uncertaiil  costs  due  to  ival-***T&v 
specu  ation.  Inadequate  transportation,  monopolistic  and  price  fixing  materL 
and  labor  conditions,  labor  disputes,  and  high  money  rates  compared  to  sa^':-^ 
interest  rates  are  and  have  been  the  most  potent  influences  against  p^i^.i'e 
initiative  In  building  and  popular  investment  in  real  proi>erty  values  am!  i 
consequent  detriment  to  all  industries  and  the  public  welfare. 

I  believe  that   awmaklng  bodies  could  stimulate  and  encourage  a  long  '^^:-^'- 
of  interdependent  benefits  with  the  greatest  popular  support  and  public  a- 
proval  by  creating  a  series  of  laws  and  policies  which  would  bring  about:  fl 
Low  cost  insurance  on  proi)erly  built  small  houses.     (2)  Easy  and  inexiH'n>ir? 
rea!  property  transfers.     (3)  Abolishment  of  unnecessary  si)eculation  In  ur:^ 
proved  property.     (4)   Favorable  freight  movements  and  freight  rates  on  rr- 
proof  honie-huildlng  material.     (5)  The  democratization  of  material  a^j^^i. 
tions  and  labor  associations  so  that  anyone  may  enter  either  field  who  has '! 
inclination  and  ability  to  function  therein.     (6)  The  prohibition  of  iur>; 
tionjil  or  other  strikes  or  lockouts,  the  economic  waste  and  annoyance  of  «tr 
must  be  borne  by  the  public,  and  the  encouragement  of  ski.l  and  eificitf'Tt 
the  building  trades.     (7)  The  economical  use  of  savings  deposits  in  bank-  * 
post  offices  for  individual  or  single-family  home  building  and  home  purcbr^*  • 

The  establshment  of  a  Federal  building  and  construction  department  w  i:  i 
home-building  bureau  to  cooperate  with  a  postal  savings  department  w'  '•^ 
help  to  realize  the  home-building  instinct  in  permanent  structures  of  ail  kiip* 

The  enactment  of  laws  making  the  savings  deposits  of  the  pe<iple  eaj<ily  av: » 
able  for  home  bufding  only  would  have  the  value  psychological  effi^ct  of  <ti! 
lating  deposits  and  teaching  the  people  that  home  building  and  the  frncsl'? 
attendant  thereto  are  very  important  matters.     The  same  psychological  of!-' 
tending  to  create  more  reliable  citizenship,  would  be  greatly  increased  by    - 
enactment  into  !aws  of  the  other  policies  suggested.    Little  or  no  considenr* 
should  be  given  to  temporary  laws  of  an   emergency  nature  regarding  r: 
exemptions,    financial   embargoes,   charitable   subsidies,   or   the   governing'*: 
building  of  houses.     Proper  encouragement  and  use  of  the  people's  savings  ^ 
supply  ar  the  capital  needed  If  it  is  kept  out  of  consumable  or  specnht^ 
investments. 

To  Incline  a  series  of  laws  toward  encouraging  home  building  is  n«»T 
essential  and  Is  not  less  sentimental  than  practical  and  fundamental ;  in  iter 
beneficent  law  may  well  be  tested  by  the  one  question :  Do  they  tend  to  n  •"' 
more  and  l)etter  homes?  For  home  ownership  visualizes  and  substantiate*  '^ 
highest  instincts  of  man  and  leads  the  strongest  motive  force  we  have^-i^ir^" 
hood — to  the  noblest  product  of  human  energy  and  democratic  rltiiensb'r 

NoVEMBEB,   IJ^'i' 


Twenty  of  the  leading  architects  of  Chicago  were  invited  to  meet  an»i 
their  opinions  and  suggestions  for  submission  to  your  honorable  body.    T  ' 
teen  architects  met,  and  after  discussion  for  submission  to  you,  the  mattf? 
two    sessions,    the   following    categorical    statements    respecting    the  exi-' 
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hindrances  to  building  and  their  corresponding  renie<lies  were  agreed  upon  by 
the  undersigned. 
The  chief  hindrances  are : 

1.  Popular  belief  in  the  existence  of  monopolistic  flxing  of  the  price  and 
rhe  output  of  labor  and  the  fear  of  jurisdictional  and  other  strikes  and  lock- 
outs with  an  attendant  system  of  graft  and  frightfulness. 

2.  A  popular  belief  in  the  existence  of  artificial  regulation  of  price  and  output 
Ml  the  production  and  distribution  of  building  materials  with  and  w.thout  the 
<H»nnivance  of  organized  labor,  together  with  inade<iuate  and  manipulated 
rninsportatlon  facilities. 

3.  High  cost  of  money  for  building  enterprises  with  exceedingly  high  com- 
missicin  charges  for  building  loans.  * 

The  suggested  remedies  are,  respectively : 

1.  The  prohibition  of  the  use  of  force  or  coercion  In  strikes  and  lockouts  for 
the  settlement  of  jurisdictional  or  wage  dls|>utes,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
right  of  every  citizen  to  enter  as  an  apprentice  or  tradesman  any  field  or  en- 
deavi)r  he  ch(X)ses  without  let  or  hindrance  from  any  organization  except  the 
Government  itself. 

2.  The  creation  of  a  permanent  bureau  or  department  of  buildings  at  Wash- 
ington leading  to  the  democratization  of  building  material  associations  and  the 
l»rohibition  of  artificial  fixing  of  prices  and  output  and  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  any  individuals  to  enter  production  fields  without  let  or  hindrance 
from  any  association. 

3.  The  enactment  of  a  law  making  the  postal  savings  and  other  savings  de- 
iHisits  of , the  people  available  for  individual  home  building  and  with  a  national 
building  bureau,  or  department,  operating  in  u  nwinner  similar  to  the  farm- 
loan  banks  system,  and  furnishing  low  cost  plans  and  desirable  information 
relative  to  individual  or  single  family  home  building. 

We  further  beg  to  state  that  there  is  now  such  a  volume  of  projects  on 
tile  in  the  architects*  offices  in  (.'hlcago  being  held  up  by  the  prevailing  un- 
^!ntisfacto^y  building  conditions  that  if  released  ctuild  not  possibly  be  built 
within  the  next  two  years  with  the  available  supply  of  organized  labor  and 
building  material ;  and,  further,  we  believe  that  even  if  money  were  available 
on  easy  terms  the  cost  of  building  could  not  be  ver>'  materially  reduced 
within  the  next  tew  years,  and  micrht  be  Increased  on  account  of  the  limited 
supply  of  building  materia  is  and  labor. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Harry  C.  Holsman,  president;  F.  D.  Gibson,  president  Illinois; 
Ualph  C.  Harris,  Max  Demmlng,  Albert  M.  Saxe,  Robt.  C. 
Ostergren,  J.  A.  Armstrong,  H.  B.  Wheel ocks,  Irving  K.  Paul, 
A.  S.  Alschuler,  D.  H.  Perkins,  J.  C.  Lewellyn,  C.  H.  Hammond, 
G.  C.  Kimmons,  John  A.  Neden,  Kichard  E.  Schmidt. 

(At  this  point  Senator  Calder  entered  the  room  and  took  the 
chair.) 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  led  to  believe  that  there  is  any 
combination  of  interests  on  the  part  of  the  builders  here  or  material 
men  to  fix  prices  or  to  allocate  particular  jobs  to  one  another? 

Mr.  Holsman.  We  believe  that  there  is  an  opinion  among  the 
])eople  that  the  existini^  associations,  whether  they  are  designed  to 
do  so  or  not,  do  have  tlie  effect  of  reguhiting  prices  or  regulating 
the  output  of  products.    They  have  that  ejffect. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  that  is  so,  that  tends  largely  to  in- 
crease cost? 

Mr.  Holsman.  Yes,  sir;  to  keep  costs  high  when  they  get  high. 

The  Chairman.  An  investigation  being  conducted  in  New  York 
now  by  a  legislative  committee  would  seem  to  indicate  that  over 
there,  at  least,  in  regard  to  the  stone  industry,  concerns  that  build 
stone  fronts,  that  a  man  who  has  been  exempted  to  do  the  work  for 
a  particular  builder,  and  another  job  comes  along,  that  is  his  job; 
he  estimates  on  it  before  any  other  man  can  estimate,  and  when  he 
makes  his  bid  he  sends  his  bid  to  the  Freestone  Dealers'  Association, 
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and  before  any  other  man  can  bid  on  that  job  he  must  go  and  lo»>k 
at  this  man's  bid  and  make  his  bid  accordingly.  Do  you  know  of 
anv  practice  of  that  kind  here  ? 

Mr.  HoLSMAN.  I  don't  know  of  any  practice.  The  architects  have 
been  circularized  by  some  similar  associations  to  the  eifect  that  biik 
must  be  handled  in  a  certain  way  through  the  secretary  of  the  as&i 
ciation ;  and  that,  whether  it  is  pernicious  or  not,  creates  the  feeling 
among  the  people  that  an  individual's  quotation  of  price,  or  his  bid, 
if  it^must  go  into  the  hands  of  a  single  partj,  might  be  manipulate! 
in  some  way  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  public,  and  the  law  of  suppi. 
and  demand  would  naturally  operate  if  such  a  thing  were  not  ic 
existence. 

The  Chairman.  A  witness  yesterday  said  that  in  obtaining  esti- 
mates on  lumber  he  found  they  were  practically  all  the  same,  ami 
that  it  operated  so  in  other  materials,  no  matter  from  what  concern 
he  purchased,  the  bids  were  just  alike  or  very  nearly  alike.  Has  that 
been  your  experience? 

Mr.  HoLSMAN.  Yes,  sir ;  in  a  degree ;  but  that  may  not  necessarily 
be  due  to  associations.  What  we  are  getting  at  is  that  the  very  exist 
ence  of  the  associations  prevents  the  entrance  into  the  buil^intr  uf 
unassociated  individuals,  and  the  existence  of  the  association  makes 
it  convenient  or  easy,  by  telephone  or  otherwise,  or  personal  conversa- 
tion to  arrange  to  teep  prices  high  or  stable,  or  whatever  you  may 
call  it. 

Somehow  or  other  we  must  get  our  associations  so  regulated  or 
arranged  that  any  man  may  be  able  to  go  into  the  field.  For  example, 
our  sand  and  gravel.  We  Know  that  the  price  of  sand  and  gravel  hti? 
doubled  and  tripled.  It  goes  backward  and  forward  a  little.  Wt 
know  that  sand  and  gravel  is  as  plentiful  now  as  it  was  four  year? 
ago.  We  know  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  single  individual  or  a  nev 
company  under  the  present  circumstances  to  start  in  the  sand  an(l 
gravel  delivery  business.  All  of  these  things  have  a  psychologies 
effect  on  the  people. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  sand  and  gravel  men  are  complaining.  I  hear 
them  complaining  very  much  that  they  can  get  no  cars,  that  their  car^ 
have  been  taken  away  to  transport  coal. 

Mr.  HoLSMAN.  We  know  there  is  a  belief  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  manipulation  of  transportation  of  cars,  etc. ;  that  it  is  not  free. 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  you  think  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commision- 
have  you  gone  into  that  car  question? 

Mr.  HoLSMAN.  No,  sir;  not  particularly. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  observed  any  evidence  of  a  combinatio- 
between  labor  interests  and  material  interests,  or  building  contMft 
interests  to  tend  to  keep  out  of  Chicago  outside  contractors? 

Mr.  HoLSMAN.  We  have  some  court  records  pointing  to  that  effect 
or  agreement  and  arrangement  between  building  material  and  supply 
people  and  contractors  and  labor  organizations,  I  think.  At  any  rai . 
there  is  a  popular  belief  that  arrangements  are  made  in  order  i" 
settle  disputes,  etc.,  that,  if  our  association  exclusively,  for  exampk- 
then  we  will  not  set  or  use  material  in  the  buildings  that  come  {n>c 
plants  that  are  not  operated  by  your  association,  etc.,  not  makin: 
a  tariff  wall  around  tlie  city,  in  actual  statement,  but  it  is  for  th.t 
effect,  so  that  in  some  lines  of  work — millwork,  for  example,  it  woul'i 
be  impossible  to  get  millwork  made  in  cities  outside  of  Chicago,  j<^ 
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in  Chicago,  because  the  mills  outside  of  Chicago  manufacture  with 
nonunion  labor  perhaps,  or  at  lower  price,  or  other  labor  conditions  in 
their  factories,  and  those  materials  would  be  taboo  in  Chicago.  No 
use  attempting  to  put  them  into  the  buildings,  because  it  would  at 
once  bring  on  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  This  situation  in  New  York  has  brought  out  a 
situation  something  like  this,  and  the  evidence  seems  to  indicate 
that  certain  building  contractors  pay  a  fixed  fee,  depending  upon 
the  size  of  their  pay  roll,  to  certain  labor  leaders  at  the  end  of  each 
month,  and  in  exchange  for  that  payment  the  labor  leaders  arrange 
that  no  outside  contractors  shall  oe  j^ermitted  to  have  any  men  to 
do  any  work  when  they  come  to  New  York.  The  result  is  an  out- 
sider comes  in  and  attempts  to  bid,  and  finds  he  can  not  get  men,  and 
goes  out  again.  That  gives  the  building  contractor  in  New  York  in 
certain  lines  the  entire  field.  Does  that  situation  exist  here,  to  your 
knowledge? 

Mr.  HoLSMAN.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  no,  sir.  Our  contention  is 
that  we  are  not  free,  however;  that  the  citizens  do  not  feel  free  to 
go  into  the  building  business ;  and  it  is  a  very  great  detriment  to  the 
building  of  homes  especially,  and  especially  among  the  well  to  do 
and  the  better  class  of  citizens.  A  gentleman  who  is  rather  gentle 
in  his  spirit,  that  likes  to  be  a  good  citizen,  who  obeys  the  laws, 
abhors  going  into  the  matter  of  building  his  own  home,  because  he 
f^els  certain  from  his  observation  and  the  experience  his  neighbors 
have  had  that  if  he  imdertakes  to  build  a  home  he  will  have  oifBcul- 
ties,  he  will  have  labor  strikes,  he  will  have  settlements  to  be  made 
and  payments  to  be  made  to  certain  parties  for  ostensible  violation 
of  certain  regulations  and  rules  between  the  contractors  and  labor 
unions,  and  what  not.  He  can  not  go  into  all  of  the  details  of  these 
things.  They  exist  and  they  have  tnat  mental  deterrent  which  is  a 
^*^ry  grave  detriment  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

Consequently  our  well-to-do  citizens  do  not  build  houses.  They 
[>refer  to  live  in  hotels  or  apartment  hotels  or  get  along  some  other 
\va3'  or  go  out  into  the  country  and  build  a  home,  and  take  no  interest 
in  the  city  aflfairs.  That  is  among  the  better  class  of  people,  and 
that  has  a  very  grave  effect  on  the  other  classes  of  citizens,  such  as 
R  ere  referred  to  here  yesterday  as  the  white-collared  class. 

If  they  see  their  employers  do  not  build  homes  and  do  not  care  for 
•ity  betterment  and  city  improvement,  how  can  their  example  be  of 
^rreat  benefit 'to  them  in  inducing  them  to  build  their  homes?  I 
hirik  everybody  grants  that  it  is  wise  to  have  such  a  regulation  in 
jociety  that  a  man  feels  that  it  is  the  best  thing  to  build  a  home, 
•e^ardless  of  profit.  A  home  is  a  necessary  thing,  but  when  the  lower 
:1  asses,  as  we  may  say,  the  lower  strata  of  people,  with  the  lower 
vages,  see  the  upper  classes  absolutely  avoiding  that  sort  of  thing, 
lot  doing  it  at  all,  they  feel  that  they  ought  not  to  either. 

These  things  we  think  can  be  corrected  by  Government  laws, 
eaning  toward  or  tending  toward  the  encouragement  of  home  build- 
ng.  Let  the  rest  of  the  building  take  care  of  itself.  We  feel  that 
he  Government  has  a  right  and  should  be  vitally  interested  in  mak- 
ng  desirable,  durable  homes  for  the  people,  homes  that  will  not 
»um  up;  take  away  all  of  these  hazards,  these  detriments  to  this 
nstinct  that  all  of  us  have ;  move  those  away  by  statute  and  by  care- 
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ful  provision.  We  speak  of  foreigners  coming  into  our  country  as 
wards  of  the  Nation  for  a  while.  Why  should  we  not  and  whv  could 
we  not  have  the  United  States  take  care  of  housing  people  and  seeing 
that  they  have  proper  homes  to  live  in  ?  Why  could  the  nations  not 
soon  be  saying,  ^'  These  are  our  guests  instead  of  our  wards,  and  they 
must  have  the  proper  houses  to  live  in  while  they  are  our  guests, 
and  until  they  become  citizens  with  us.  It  is  a  vital  concern  to  the 
Nation  that  tney  do  something  that  will  encourage  home  building.^ 

We,  as  architects,  feeling  these  things  in  a  broad  way,  and  not 
being  interested  in  the  particular  details  of  the  manipulations  of 
labor  and  material,  feel  that  these  are  fundamental  things  that  the 
Nation  should  take  an  interest  in. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  would  like  to  ask  just  one  question:  Are  there 
many  vacant  houses  in  Chicago?  Now,  what  I  mean  by  that  is  this: 
People  who  close  their  houses  and  go  away  for  nine  months  or  a  year 
and  no  one  occupies  the  .houses? 

Mr.  HoLSMAN.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  Senator.  I  have 
no  personal  knowledge  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  FuBTCHER.  Senator  Calder,  Mr.  James  B.  Forgan,  the  next 
witness.  Mr.  Forgan  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
First  National  Bank  and  of  the  First  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JAMES  B.  FORGAN,  CHAIBMAN,  BOABS  OF 

DIBECTOBS,  FIBST  NATIONAL  BANK. 

Mr.  Forgan  [reading]  : 

Never  having  been  directly  active  in  the  real  estate  mortgage  business  I  have 
not  the  practical  knowledge  required  by  experience  in  that  special  line  of  tlte 
banking  business. 

The  views  I  express,  therefore,  are  based  more  on  general  conditions  as  tbej 
appear  to  me  than  on  any  specific  knowledge  of  construction  work  and  the 
&iancing  of  such  work  through  investment  in  mortgage  securitiea 

Only  a  few  suggestions  occur  to  me.  Under  the  present  strained  conditions 
of  finance  and  credit  it  does  not  seem  to  me  desirable  for  the  banks  artificially 
to  promote  buildings  by  offering  preferential  rates  on  mortgage  loans.  Such 
action  would  tend  to  stabilize  present  cost  of  building  construction,  now  at  its 
highest  peak.  Readjustments  of  prices  are  necessary  in  all  lines  and  there 
seems  no  good  reason  why  the  cost  of  construction  should  not  come  down.  As 
soon  as  building  costs  are  adjusted  so  that  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  pn»fit 
in  completed  construction  the  building  business  will  be  revived,  and  there  will 
be  no  difficulty,  in  my  Judgment,  of  finding  money  to  take  care*  of  it. 

One  of  the  fundamental  difficulties  in  lUiiiois  has  been  our  usury  luw.<. 
Investors  can  find  good  securities  in  the  market  to  net  them  7  per  cent  ami 
8  per  cent  and  they  will  not  buy  mortgages  at  6  per  cent.  Under  our  pre*'nt 
laws  it  is  impossible  to  charge  an  individual  borrower  more, than  6  per  cen- 
on  a  mortgage,  as  that  rate  with  the  commission  and  expenses  brings  the  c^^^t 
to  him  up  to  7  per  cent  which  is  the  limit  under  the  usury  law  and  to  chars^ 
more  would  Invalidate  aU  the  interest  payments.  Some  owners  in  order  t<» 
obtain  money  on  mortgages  at  current-market  rates  have  incorporated  them- 
selves as  the  usury  law  does  not  apply  to  corporations. 

The  income  tax,  especially  the  excess-profits  tax,  has  made  it  necessary  f«'r 
large  investors  to  obtain  unusually  high  rates  of  interest  and  has  placwi  an- 
other obstruction  in  the  way  of  floating  mortgage  loans  made  to  IndividiiiiU 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  usury  law. 

In  my  opinion  it  would  be  undesirable  that  tax  exemption  should  be  grantt^l 
to  mortgages  up  to  a  certain  amount.  The  futility  and  harmfulness  of  tliis 
type  of  legislation  has  been  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  briefs  submitted  in  the 
case  now  pending  in  the.  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  regarding  the 
constitutionality  of  the  tax  exemption  granteti  to  Joint-stock  land  bank  boniK 
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The  Chaiiiman.  Mr.  Forgan,  what  method  is  used  in  Chicago  to 
Bnance  mortgages  generally? 

Mr.  FoROAN.  Well,  most  of  our  banks,  especially  the  outlying 
banks,  lend  money  on  mortgages  in  their  own  neighborhood,  ana 
then  sell  them  to  investors  across  counters.  Then  there  are  regular 
real  estate  loaning  firms  that  do  the  same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  bank  loan  money  on  mortgages? 

Mr.  FoEGAN.  Well,  we  do  on  a  large  scale ;  not  on  small  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  bank  a  National  or  State  institution  ? 

ilr.  FoEGAN.  Both.  I  have  got  a  National  company  with  a  State 
umex.  The  First  National  Bank  and  First  Trust  &  Savings  Bank; 
thev  are  owned  by  the  same  stockholders. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  deposits  in  your  savings  bank,  do 
jrou  recall? 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  Over  $8,000,000.    The  savings  are  about  $70,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  interest  do  you  pay  on  those  deposits? 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  Three  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  A  little  different  from  our  savings  banks  in  New 
York.     Our  banks  there  are  mutual-savings  banks. 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Yours  is  a  stock  institution,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  Yes;  fortunately  for  our  deposits  it  is,  because  we 
keep  solvent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  rather  a  reflection  upon  our  savings 
banks. 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  I  can  not  help  that.    You  can  take  it  for  what  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  have  no  recollection,  Mr.  Forgan,  of  a 
savings  bank  in  New  York  City  in  the  last  25  years,  as  far  back  as 
my  recollection  goes,  ever  failing  to  meet  its  deposits. 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  No ;  that  is  not  what  I  call  solvency.  You  put  in 
liquidation  to-day  and  sell  out  their  securities  at  the  present  market 
price,  the  depreciation  in  their  investments  would  probably  make 
them  shy  something  of  paying  the  deposits. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  perhaps,  that  is  a  fair  statement. 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  if  our  savings  banks  were  required  to  dis- 
pose of  all  their  securities  they  could  not  meet  their  deposits. 

Mr.  Forgan.  That  is  all  I  meant  by  the  remark  that  we  have  the 
margin  of  our  capital. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Forgan,  would  not  that  apply  to  many 
stock-saving  institutions  in  the  West  here? 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  Well,  I  hardly  think  so ;  no. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  even  including  the  capital  some  of  the 
stock-saving  institutions  here  are  all  solvent? 

Mr.  Forgan.  Well,  speaking  from  my  knowledge  as  chairman  of 
the  clearing  house  committee  that  makes  examination  of  all  the 
banks  connected  with  the  clearing  house,  we  have  insisted — we  do 
insist — upon  their  publishing  statements  that  their  assets  taken  at 
their  market  value,  including  the  bonds  and  investments,  will  offset 
their  liabilities  to  the  public  plus  the  capital  and  surplus  that  they 
show.  That  is  a  point  in  our  examination — that  is  the  principal 
thing  that  our  examination  means,  but  any  waj  we  believe  that  our 
banks  have  the  capital  and  surplus  they  show  intact  after  providing 
for  depreciation. 
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The  Chairman.  Our  savings  banks  in  New  York,  in  the  mAin. 
have  surplus  around  10  per  cent  undivided  profits,  and  I  know  I  have 
talked  to  some  of  the  big  savings-bank  men  over  there,  and  tht;. 
think  they  could  sell  out  and  pay  their  depositors ;  but,  of  course,  ai 
you  have  indicated,  they  have  no  stock  account  and  can  not  fall  bad 
on  the  stockholders  to  meet  their  obligations. 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  Of  course  we  have  our  double  liability,  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  You  say  you  have  about"  seventy  milli«c 
dollars'  worth  of  savings.  How  much  have  you  loaned  in  bonds  ani 
mortgages  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Forgan.  Well,  we  have  started  a  farm-loan  mortgage  depart 
ment  and  we  always  had  two  or  three  million  dollars  invested  in  fan; 
loans,  and  we  have — oh,  I  should  say,  eight  millions  invested  in  m 
estate  mortgages  in  this  city.     They  are  generally  all  large  amount 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  New  York,  our  savings  banks,  as  a^in 
that,  have  an  average  of  about  50  per  cent  of  their  savings  depcti 
loaoned  in  real  estate  mortgages,  oo  it  would  seem  that  your  sysie 
here  does  not  work  to  the  interest  of  the  building  industry.  Y 
take  the  people's  savings  and  put  them  out  in  commercial  business 
and  we  take  our  savings  in  New  York  and  loan  it  back  to  the  peop 
to  build  houses. 

Mr.  Forgan.  Well,  of  course,  that  depends  upon  the  policy  of  tfa 
bank.  We  have  not  gone  into  that  line  of  business.  There  are  insti 
tutions  similarly  organized  that  do  make  a  specialty  of  real  estai 
loans. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  thinking  about  is  whether  we  have  iih 
the  needs  of  these  big  communities  in  properly  organizing  and  lit 
veloping  banks  that  go  into  the  investment  in  long-term  secu^itie^. 

Mr.  Forgan.  Well,  we  have  a  good  many  banks  in  Chicago  that  4 
that. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  the  savings  of  the  people  miiH 
very  properly  be  utilized  for  that  purpose,  and  if  it  was  general  j 
would  be  most  helpful  in  this  real  estate  situation. 

Mr.  Forgan.  Well,  we  have  been  doing  more  of  it.  We  lit' 
started  a  farm  loan  mortgage,  as  I  told  you,  and  we  have  been  Joi: 
more  of  it.  We  have  ffot  wnere  we  have  made  a  few  loans  on  apa 
ment  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  The  income  derived  from  investments  in  i 
mutual  savings  banks  are  exempt  from  Federal  taxation.  Does  il 
apply  to  yours? 

Mr.  Forgan.  What  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  The  income  derived  from  the  investments  mati 
by  mutual  savings  banks  is  exempt  from  the  Federal  taxation. 

Mr.  Forgan.  That  does  not  apply  to  us ;  no. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  that  tends  to  encourage  them  to  K'l 
money  on  mortgages  more  than  in  the  case  of  your  institutions. 

Mr.  Forgan.  Yes;  it  does  not  apply  to  us. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  M 
Forgan :  The  agricultural  interests  of  the  Middle  West,  as  you  to  • 
are  quite  disturbed  about  the  situation? 

Mr.  Forgan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  the  bridging  over  of  this  situation.  T 
farmers  are  selling — they  are  compelled  'to  sell  their  crops  for  i^ 
than  it  cost  to  produce.     It  creates  an  unpleasant  frame  of  nii 
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among  the  agricultural  interests.    Have  you  any  suggestions  as  to 
how  that  question  can  be  met  ? 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  I  don't  know  that  I  have  any  suggestion  as  to  how  it 
can  be  met  in  connection  with  the  grain  business,  but  if  you  go  into 
the  live-stock  business  we  are  trying  to  meet  that  now. 

Senator  Kbnyon.  What  are  you  doing  on  that  ? 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  We  have  a  committee  appointed  in  Chicago  here  of 
'hree  bankers  who  have  got  up  a  plan  for  organizing  a  company  to 
:ake  care  of  all  cattle  breeders  who  require  assistance  to  carry  on 
heir  cows  and  calves. 

Senator  Kenton.  By  loans? 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  Bv  direct  loans. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Direct  loans  to  them  ? 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  To  them.  Or  not  by  probably  direct,  but  through 
he  loaning  companies  that  will  make  the  first  investigation.  We  are 
loping  to  get  a  fund — it  has  already  been  taken  up  with  banks  in 
^"^ew  York  and  Boston  and  we  are  hoping  to  get  the  banks  in  New 
fork  and  Boston  and  St.  Louis  and  perhaps  Omaha  and  Kansas  City 
0  join  and  perhaps  get  a  fund  of  about  $30,000,000.  As  far  as  1 
now,  in  Chicago  about  four  of  the  largest  banks  have  pledged  them- 
?lves  to  take  about  five  hundred  million,  underwrite  $500,000,000  of 
iat  kind  of  paper  coming  through  this  corporation  when  it  is 
rganized. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  has  not  been  completed? 
Mr.  FoRGAN.  It  has  not  been  completed.    I  think  representatives 
f  this  conmiittee  will  go  down  with  the  representatives  of  the  cattle- 
ceding  organization  iand  the  wool  organization  to  New  York. 
Senator  Kenyon.  The  wool  intere^? 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  The  wool  interest ;  yes.    They  are  going  down  to  New 
ork,  and  we  are  to  try  and  get  that  thing  completed. 
Senator  Kenyon.  Would  it  be  feasible  to  have  something  of  that 
nd  as  to  the  grain  ? 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  I  hardly  think  so.    The  grain  is  a  much  more  readily 
arketable  conmniodity,  and  there  is  a  better  market  for  it  all  the 
ne»  and  then  the  grain  business  has  not  got  the  necessity  that  the 
ttle-feeding  industry  has.    A  grain  man  that  sells  his  grain  gets 
3  money,  and  he  raises  a  new  crop  again  next  year  out  of  the  sale ; 
t  the  men  in  the  cattle-feeding  business  have  got  to  have  stock  to 
oduce  stock,  and  he  is  being  forced  now  to  seH  what  you  would  call 
5  breeding  stock.    It  is  a  blow  at  the  whole  industry. 
Senator  Kenyon.  Some  of  the  tenant  farmers  are  simply  moving 
and  leaving  their  crops ;  they  are  not  getting  enough  to  pay  them 
cut  the  crops  on  the  land. 
Vfr.  FoRGAN.  Not  getting  enough  to  harvest? 
senator  Kenyon.  To  pay  the  cost  of  production. 
Vlr.  FoRGAN.  I  see. 

senator  Kenyon.  I  know  farmers  that  are  doing  that ;  not  in  large 
fibers,  but  that  is  the  unfortunate  situation. 
tfr.  FoRGAN.  Yes. 

•senator  Kenyon.  And  the  whole  agricultural  situation  just  now 
ms  to  be  in  a  very  cumbersome  situation,  and  that  anects  the 
ole  country. 
kIf-  Forgan.  Yes;  it  is  very  serious. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  There  seems  to  be  difficulty  in  getting  mm 
Do  you  think  the  land  speculations  have  had  anything  to  do  wim 
present  conditions  of  the  money  market? 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  I  think  so.  I  think  so,  because  the  farmers,  of  coiir^. 
have  raised  the  value  of  their  land  to  what  their  neighbors  hare  Ih^i 
able  to  sell  it  for,  and  then  they  figure  they  should  get  interest  on 
that  value. 

Senator  Kenton.  Well,  many  people  have  bought  land  on  very 
small  margins,  speculated  in  land. 

Mr.  FoRGAN.   1  es. 

Senator  Kenyox.  And  their  notes  are  due  to  the  banks. 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  Of  course,  they  are  in  a  hopeless  condition. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  have  any  blue-sky  laws  in  Illinois  f 

Mr.  FoROAN.  Yes,  sir;  we  have. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  they  pretty  satisfactory  in  preventing  th»* 
fake  stock  ? 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  Well,  thev  have  been  satisf actorv  to  a  certain  exter.i. 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  you  given  any  attention  to  the  effect  of  t't  • 
blue-sky  issuance  of  stock  on  the  money  market?  In  my  State  tljtrv 
has  been  a  tremendous  lot  of  it. 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  I  have  heard  of  it  from  vour  State,  Senator.  I  haw 
heard  that  some  of  the  bankers  have  been  induced  to  encoura<»e  lU- 
flotation  of  such  stocks. 

Senator  Kenyon.  1  think  they  have,  and  prominent  citizens  aiii 
some  State  officials. 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  Yes;  and  they  got  the  notes  in  the  banks  for  th  «>t. 
and  of  course  under  these  conditions  it  is  pretty  hard  to  p^es^  f<  r 
payment  or  «^et  liquidation.     That  is  bad  business. 

Senator  Kjenyon.  Yes.  What  does  your  law  in  Illinois  provide  ^r 
the  blue-sky  proposition? 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  I  am  sure  I  don't  remember  what  the  penalties  are 

Senator  Kenyon.  But  you  do  not  have  any? 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  We  haven't  very  much — ^well,  we  have  it  occasionally. 
but  it  has  been  watched  very  carefully.  The  Association  of  C<^n 
merce  has  an  investors'  protective  conmiittee,  and  the  secretan*  •  *. 
state  will  not  give  any  authority  for  the  issuing  of  any  securitie> '»: 
give  a  license  for  the  organization  of  any  company  until  it  has  U5 
passed  upon,  which  is  quite  a  protection.  That  is  under  the  blue -^k. 
law. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  is  really  up  to  the  secretary  of  state  i 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea — I  am  afraid  thai  * 
asking  too  difficult  a  question — as  to  the  amount  of  money  last  ye?r 
that  has  gone  into  automobiles? 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  No. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Now,  in  my  State  we  have  one  automobile ' 
every  five  persons.    We  could  put  all  of  the  pex)ple  in  the  State  i' 
automobiles  at  one  time. 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  Judging  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  home  at  nL 
I  should  judffe  there  is  the  same  percentage  in  Chicago. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Of  course  the  automobile  has  got  to  be  a  i\<"^ 
sity,  but  has  there  not  been  an  exorbitant  expenditure  of  mon*^. 
automobiles  by  people  who  could  not  afford  them? 
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Mr.  FoRQAN.  I  think  so.  I  think  there  are  a  good  many  people  got 
automobiles  that  can  not  afford  them.  They  buy  an  asset  and  then 
they  have  a  liability ;  that  is  the  trouble. 

Senator  Kenton.  A*  gentleman  said  to  me  the  other  day  that  our 
whole  troubles  were  due  to  so  many  automobiles  being  purchased,  a 
tremendous  amount  of  money  taken  out  of  States.  Of  course  that 
would  not  be  true  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  Well,  I  don't  know.    It  may  be  one  of  the  causes. 

Senator  TCenton.  I  was  trying  to  get  at  these  causes.  Land  specu- 
lation, the  blue  sky,  and  automobiles. 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  Well,  you  have  to  go  much  further  than  that.  You 
have  to  consider  the  method  of  our  taxation,  which  causes  large 
investors  to  buy  tax-exempt  securities  and  take  their  accumulations 
that  they  would  otherwise — that  did  not  exist;  they  would  be  put- 
ting the  accumulated  wealth  back  into  enterprise  and  into  mortgages 
and  buildings,  and  they  can  not  afford  to. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  these  large  taxes,  heavv  taxes,  check 
industrv  ? 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  Undoubtedly. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Forgan,  we  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  run  this  Government  by  the  strictest  economy,  in  my  judg- 
ment, less  than  $3,700,000,000  the  coming  year.  Where  are  we  going 
to  get  the  money  if  we  take  off  the  excess-profits  tax  which  nearly 
everybody  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  doing?  Where  is  the  money 
coming  from  ? 

Mr.  Forgan.  Well,  I  don't  know. 

Senator  Kenyon.  We  can  not  let  so  much  less  taxation. 

Mr.  Forgan.  I  don't  think  we  are  likely  to  have  much  less  taxation, 
Of  course  there  might  be  some  way — although  I  am  not  prepared 
to  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  it  is  absolutely  right,  but  a  sales  tax. 

vSenator  Kenyon.  A  sales  tax.  Don't  you  think  there  would  be  a 
<rood  deal  of  discontent  aroused  by  taking  taxes  off  of  large  incomes 
and  putting  it  on  to  sales? 

Mr.  Forgan.  Probably,  but  that  would  not  make  it  wrong. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  think  these  large  incomes  are  taxed  too 
lieavily? 

Mr.  Forgan.  T  would  not  say  that  they  have  been  taxed  too  heavily 
for  the  purpose  for  which  the  money  was  required,  for  carrying 
>n  the  war,  but  now  that  we  want  to  get  Into  reconstruction  and  get 
back  to  good  business,  as  long  as  these  taxes  remain  and  people  with 
large  incomes  and  with  their  own  views  of  things  to  protect  them- 
selves, they  are  not  likely  to  put  the  money  back — ^fhat  is,  as  it  ac- 
cumulates— into  new  enterprises,  industrial  building,  or  anything  of 
:hat  kind.     I  am  not  talking  theories;  I  am  talking  actual  experience. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  know,  but  I  am  wondering  about  that,  if  the 
people  of  large  means  and  large  incomes  are  not  willing  to  bear  a 
a  rge  burden  of  the  taxation 

Mr.  Forgan.  I  think  thev  are  as  a  rule.  Some  of  them  will  trv  to 
lodge  it,  however,  by  buying  tax-exempt  securities.  And  to  that  ex- 
ent  that  absorbs  the  money  in  investments  of  that  kind  which  other- 
V  ise  would  go  back  into  sfeneral  lines  of  business. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  I  suppose  that  is  human  nature,  but  I  do 
lot  believe  it  is  very  good  patriotism. 
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Mr.  FoRGAN.  It  is  not,  but  I  could  tell  you  something  worse  thar. 
that,  that  is  not  patriotism.  Anyone  whose  income  is  over  $6'U»»' 
can  afford  to  buy  Government  bonds,  say  Victory  notes,  bearing  •^;. 
and  absolutely  nontaxable,  and  he  can  borrow  money  at  7  per  cent  t*) 
pay  for  them,  and  then  he  can  come  out  very  considerably  ahead  in 
the  transaction  in  the  way  of  profits. 

Senator  Kenton.  Let's  get  that.    He  can  borrow  at  7  per  cent? 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  He  can  borrow  at  7  per  cent  and  buy  3 J  per  cent  non- 
taxable bonds  and  cany  them  for  a  year  and  make  a  good  profit, 
anyone  whose  income  is  over  $6,000. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  does  not  interest  me  personally. 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  Well,  I  have  heard  of  it  being  done  to  the  extent  of 
millions. 

Senator  Kenton.  Of  millions  ? 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Mr.  Forgan,  the  Government  purchased  some  <  f 
its  own  bonds,  did  it  not,  at  depreciated  prices? 

Mr.  FoROAN.  Yes;  the  sinking  fund,  I  suppose. 

Senator  Kenton.  So  that  the  Government  went  into  the  marker 
and  bought  its  own  bonds  at  less  than  face  value  ? 

Mr.  FoROAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  After  all  the  talking  we  had  done  to  the  peoplf 
about  getting  the  Liberty  bonds — always  be  worth  100  cents  on  tt.t 
dollar  f 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  could  these  Liberty  bonds  be  brought  ba<  k 
to  100  cents  on  the  dollar? 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  Well,  there  are  several  schemes  that  have  been  pro- 
posed, but  I  am  not  prepared  to — I  have  not  gone  into  it  suflScientlv 
to  advise.    Senator  Weeks  has  a  scheme. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  is  the  Senator's  scheme? 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  Well,  as  far  as  I  remember  it — I  read  it  a  long  tinw^ 
ago — I  think  he  wants  to  refund  them  at  a  higher  rate  with  definit-^ 
maturities,  and  I  think  he  figures  out  that  it  would  not  cost  the  (»o\- 
ernment  any  more  to  do  that  than  it  would  to  continue  them  undtr 
the  sinking-fund  plan. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Meyer,  do  you  want  to  ask  Mr.  Forgan  ? 
question? 

Mr.  Meter.  Yes,  sir ;  I  would  like  to  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Meter.  You  were  saying,  Mr.  Forgan,  that  j'^ou  paid  3  ft: 
cent  in  your  savings  bank  on  deposits? 

Mr.  FoROAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meter.  Is  that  the  same  rate  as  you  paid  six  or  seven  or  eiph' 
years  ago? 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Meter.  Is  that  rate  regulated  by  law  in  this  State  ? 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  No. 

Mr.  Meter.  You  could  pay  more  or  less? 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  Could  pay  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Meter.  I  would  like  to  know — if  vou  don't  mind  answer 
ing,  but  do  not  desire  to  press  the  question  if  you  do  *ot  care  to— vh^ 
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it  has  not  seemed  good  to  raise  the  rate  of  interest?     In  the  first 
place,  is  that  the  prevailing  rate  paid  by  savings  institutions? 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  It  is,  I  think,  in  Chicago,  the  prevailing  rate;  not 
through  the  State. 

ilr.  Meyer.  Not  through  the  State? 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  No. 

Mr.  Meyer.  In  the  State  they  pay  more? 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  Pay  4^  I  think. 

Mr.  Meyer.  What  is  the  theory  on  which  only  3  per  cent  is  paid 
when  the  return  has  gone  up  in  the  last  few  years  very  materially  ? 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  Well,  the  only  reason  I  can  give  is  that  we  have  our 
excess-profit  tax  to  pay,  which  is  very  heavy;  and,  in  addition  to 
that,  all  our  savings  institutions,  the  same  as  the  mutual  savings  in> 
stitutions  in  the  East,  invest  in  bonds,  Government  and  municipal 
and  others,  and  they  are  endeavoring  to  meet  the  falling  market,  so 
that  their  net  profit  after  they  figure  it  up  at  the  end  of  the  year — 
they  have  to  pay  their  taxes  and  provide  for  loss  in  depreciation ; 
the  profits  are  not  any  larger  than  they  used  to  be. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Do  you  think  that  maintaining  the  3  per  cent  rate, 
from  whatever  cause  it  may  haf  e  been,  has  not  in  a  way  discouraged 
tlie  increase  in  the  deposits  through  which  they  might  have  got  an 
additional  profit  on  the  larger  values  ? 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Meyer.  In  other  words,  a  3  per  cent  rate  would  get  savings 
deposits  in  a  market  where  larger  yields  were  not  obtainable  on  a  very 
much  larger  yield,  as  you  point  it  out  in  other  directions.  Has  not 
maintaining  the  3  per  cent  rate  discouraged  the  accumulation  of 
savings,  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  I  would  not  think  so,  from  my  own  experience.  The 
savings,  as  they  pile  up  in  our  institutions,  is  agreeably  a  matter  of 
surprise  at  every  meeting  of  our  board  of  directors.  We  do  not 
know  where  it  all  comes  from.  They  keep  on  accumulating.  The 
First  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  has  only  been  15  years  in  existence  and 
has  seventy  millions  in  savings  deposits.  That  is  pretty  good.  We 
have  increased  our  savings  deposits  during  the  last  year  $8,000,000. 

Mr.  Meyer.  About  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  FoROAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  And  there  has  been  no  let  up  during  the  recent 
months  ? 

Mr.  FoROAN.  Oh,  no ;  it  keeps  right  up. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Senator  Kenyon  asked  on  the  question  of 

Mr.  FoRGAN  (interposing).  Just  let  me  say  we  are  not  alone  in  that. 
The  savings  are  going  up  in  the  other  institutions  in  proportion. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Of  course,  that  would  not  be  conclusive  proof  that 
a  great  deal  more  would  not  be  coming  into  that  bank  with  a  higher 
rate,  would  it? 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  Oh,  no;  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  satisfied 
with  what  you  get. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Satisfied  from  the  business  point  of  view  ? 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  You  are  familiar  with  the  war-savings  certificate  of 
the  Treasury  Department? 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  Y%s. 
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Mr.  Meyer.  Do  you  consider  that  is  a  satisfactory  form  of  encour- 
agement of  thrift  by  the  Government  in  view  of  the  fact  that  ih^y 
has  been  a  steady  decline  every  month,  until  in  recent  months  it  l^ 
gone  below  $3,000,000? 

Mr.  FoRGAN:  It  looks  like  a  failure,  because  the  redemption  sfi?L^ 
to  be  so  great  now  that  they  do  not  seem  to  be  popular. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Well,  I  think  monthly  under  three  million. 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Sometimes  as  low  as  very  nearly  two  million  :- 
demptions,  I  believe — around  fifteen  to  sixteen  millions  monthly! 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  So  you  would  consider  it  a  failure  in  view  of  the  fa : 
certainly,  that  it  costs  a  million  dollars  a  year  to  maintain  an  oriTJ- 
zation  to  pay  off  $12,000,000  a  month  on  a  balance? 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  Yes;  it  is  not  a  success;  but  I  have  taken  these  evo 
year.  I  was  chairman  of  the  Maximum  Club.  We  take  a  thousa:.; 
dollars'  worth,  and  I  have  taken  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  ev^r 
year  mj^'self .  I  happen  to  have  10  grandchildren.  It  is  very  nij  (•  a 
Christmas  time  to  have  a  hundred  dollars  apiece  for  them. 

Mr.  Meyer.  So  you  are  not  doing*it  to  stimulate  the  thrift  am<  r; 
the  small  savers  of  the  Nation,  which  was  the  fundamental  idea  t 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Then  the  Post  Office  Department,  of  course,  man 
tains  the  Postal  Savings  System  and  pays  only  2  per  cent  and  <1  \ 
not  pay  it  unless  the  money  is  on  deposit  for  a  full  year,  does  not  p^i 
it  for  a  part  of  a  year ;  does  not  transfer  accounts  from  one  pla(v  t 
another  except  by  loss  of  all  the  interest  accumulated  since  the  iJ 
year.    You  would  not  consider  that  a  very  great  success  ? 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  It  is  a  very  great  thing  for  people  who  do  not  l*.i'i 
confidence  in  banks ;  they  can  go  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Meyer.  You  would  not  call  it  very  nice  if  you  only  got  'J  ]- 
cent,  would  you,  and  then  did  not  get  it  most  of  the  time? 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  No. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Do  you  think  the  present  method  of  investiiur  li 
funds  collected  in  this  Postal  Savings  System  from  people  who  n 
so  ignorant  really  that  they  do  not  trust  banks  and  do  not  unk 
stand  banks,  or  perhaps  have  no  banks  available — you  do  not  ihiii 
that  depositing  that  money  in  the  banks  at  the  present  time  if  tl 
best  use  the  Government  could  put  of  the  funds  it  collects,  do  youf  i 

Mr.  ForgXn.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  look  at  it  from  the  other  >i'i 
as  representing  one  of  the  banks  that  have  got  the  deposits,  an'. 
figure  up  how  much  we  have  lost  on  it. 

Mr.  Meyer.  On  two  and  a  half  per  cent  deposit?  I 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  Yes.  We  have  to  put  up  bonds,  and  the  bonds  Ui 
depreciated;  made  the  interest  cost  us  a  pretty  good  deal  of  nmof 
We  are  the  ones  that  have  stood  in  the  gap  there. 

Mr.  Meyer.  If  you  represented  the  Government,  you  wouM  nfl 
I  assume,  deposit  money  at  2^  per  cent.  The  bonds,  of  course,  «it 
different  story.  At  the  present  time  the  Government  is  de|)osi 
money  collected  through  the  Postal  Savings  System  at  2|  per 
with  banks,  and  then  borrowing  money  at  6  per  cent  on  one-year 
tificates.  You  would  not  call  that  soimd  business  if  you  were  rr 
senting  the  Government  end  of  it?  • 
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Mr.  FoRGAN.  Well,  I  don't  know ;  I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  I 
would  undertake  to  answer  that.  I  will  wait  until  I  get  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  then  I  will  consider  it. 

Mr.  Meter.  Senator  Kenyon  asked  you  in  connection  with  the 
^ain  situation,  to  a  certain  extent.  The  a^icultural  conditions  in 
cotton,  grain,  and  live  stock  are  similar,  and  they  can  not  be  exactly 
due  to  market  conditions  alone.  Some  financial  diificulty  in  the 
orderly  marketing  of  the  crops,  is  there  not,  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  FoROAN.  Yes ;  there  has  been  a  lack  of  transportation  for  one 
thiiig. 

'M^.  Meter.  And  to  what  extent  do  you  think  the  European 
conditions  are  disturbing  the  orderly  marketing  of  American  prod- 
ucts or  disturbing  financial  conditions — I  m^an  in  Europe,  and  the 
suspension  of  economic  relations  of  the  central  Empires,  let's  say  t 

Mr.  FoROAN.  Oh,  undoubtedly  that  has  a  very  serious  effect  on  all 
kinds  of — ^that  goes  right  into  the  packing  business  and  the  grain 
business. 

Mr.  Meter.  In  fact,  affects  all  the  fundamental  industries? 
Mr.  FoRGAN.  All  the  fundamental  industries. 
Mr.  Meter.  Of  this  country  and  the  agricultural  lines? 
Mr.  FoRGAN.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Meter.  You  are  familiar  with  the  authority  under  the 
War  Finance  Corporation,  when  it  was  authorized  to  use  a  million 
dollars  to  assist  the  export  of  American  products  by  advancing  the 
money  to  American  exporters  or  American  bankers,  the  authority 
was  rendered,  in  the  main,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  last  May.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of 
resumption  of  activity  by  the  War  Finance  Corporation  along  that 
line? 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  on  that.  I  was  in  accord 
with  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  stopping  it,  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  of  liquidation,  and  I  am  a  member  of  the  ad- 
visory council  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  I  remember  we  had 
it  up  with  the  Secretary,  and  we  agreed  with  him  at  that  time  that  a 
little  pressure  to  liquidate  was  necessary — some  pressure  was  neces- 
sary, and  that  was  part  of  the  pressure. 

lifr.  Meter.  In  the  statement  made  by  the  Secretary  at  the  time 
it  was  stated  that  among  his  reasons-— principally,  I  should  say, 
among  his  reasons  was  the  fact  that  business  was  prosperous  and  un-  * 
employment  negligible.    You  would  not  say  that  business  was  pros- 
perous now,  would  you? 

Mr.  FoROAN.  No,  sir ;  no ;  I  would  not  say  that. 
Mr.  Meter.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  unemployment, 
if  not  so  much  in  Chicago,  then  in  other  centers  in  the  country? 
Mr.  FoRGAN.  Oh,  yes ;  there  is  some  unemployment. 
Mr.  Meter.  If  there  was  a  suspension  as  he  stated  then — and 
used  the  word  "  suspension  " — due  to  conditions  which  have  changed 
and  changed  very  much  for  the  worse,  would  you  consider  it  in  the 
public  interest  to  change  the  policy  in  regard  to  the  activity  of  the 
War  Finance  Corporation,  or  would  you  not  change  the  policy, 
although  conditions  have  changed?    In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  re- 
sources are  there  and  the  local  authority  is  there,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion on  that? 
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Mr.  FoRGAN.  I  think  it  might  help,  but  it  would  be  &  pity  not  t*» 
adopt  every  facility  we  have  to  help  out  the  situation  just  now. 

Mr.  Meyer.  You  think,  then,  do  you,  Mr.  Forgan,  that  it  would 
be  one  step,  if  not  a  cure-all,  which  would  relieve  agricultural  con- 
ditions ? 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  It  would  help.  I  thank  you.  That  is  all  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Forgan,  from  your  statement  which  you 
have  rendered  to  the  record,  I  got  the  impression  that  you  believj 
that  the  one  thing  that  Congress  might  do  to  help  to  bring  mont-T 
back  to  mortgage  financing,  was  a  modification  of  our  tax  laws. 

Mr.  FoROAN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  offered  no  other  suggestion  for  congressiona! 
action,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  FoRGAN.  No,  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Forgan,  what  I  am  thinking  of  is  this,  anJ  I 
have  thought  a  good  deal  about  it,  and  I  am  a  conservative  man  too: 
perhaps  I  am  as  conservative  as  you  are,  and  I  know  your  reputation 
for  being  a  conservative  banker  is  nation-wide.  What  I  am  thinking 
of,  and  1  would  like  to  have  vou  think  a  little  bit  about,  is  whether  or 
not  we  are  drifting  into  a  situation  whereby  there  may  be  a  popular 
clamor  next  year  or  the  year  after  unless  we  get  more  houses  for  tb 
people  to  live  in,  to  have  the  United  States  itself  go  into  the  busmes? 
of  furnishing  homes  for  working  people.  In  New  York  we  have  n« 
been  able  to  withstand  the  demand  of  the  test,  to  put  the  restrainin;: 
hand  of  the  government  upon  the  amount  that  may  be  asked  for  rent^. 
We  passed  a  law  to  do  that  in  New  York,  giving  the  local  courts  th» 
right  to  say  whether  the  rents  shall  be  raised  or  not. 

In  England  and  France  the  government  has  actually  gone  into  tb« 
business  of  building  homes.  ^  esterday  you  probably  heard  me  refer 
to  the  fact  that  France  borrowed  money  at  7^  per  cent,  loaning  it  at 
2 ;  that  both  England  and  France  are  contributing  out  of  the  treas- 
ury to  building  homes.  I  want  to  avoid  it  if  we  can.  I  hope  you  will 
think  of  it,  and  when  the  time  comes  to  act,  when  you  believe  tlit 
time  comes,  we  may  have  your  moral  support  by  some  indirect  rnean^, 
like  perhaps,  the  exemption  of  mortgages  from  taxation,  perhap- 
here  m  your  State  the  exemption  for  a  limited  period  from  taxatior 
on  new  dwellings;  perhaps  an  act  of  the  legislature  like  we  hai 
passed  last  winter  in  the  Shipping  Bill,  exempting  from  taxation  iU 
profits  on  building  of  dwellings  provided  the  profits  were  investe-l 
in  buildings.  These  things  are  bothering  a  good  many  of  us,  and  v* 
would  like  you  to  think  of  those  things,  as  a  man  of  long  experien^^ 
in  finance,  as  the  time  goes  along,  and  advise  us  just  what  your  judg- 
ment is. 

Mr.  FoROAN.  In  other  words,  to  meet  the  situation  as  we  met  the 
emergency  of  the  war,  throw  theory  to  the  dogs  and  meet  the  situi 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoROAN.  That  is  what  you  are  after? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoROAN.  That  is  all  that  is  necessary,  when  you  do  get  into  ar. 
emergency. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    Thank  you,  Mr.  Forgan. 
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Mr.  FLETCHPjt.  Mr.  Oeorge  H.  Taylor,  representing  the  Chicago 
Mortgage  Bankers'  Club. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  GEORGE  H.  TAYLOR,  REPRESENTING  THE 

CHICAGO  MORTGAGE  BANKERS'  CLITB. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Taylor,  you  represent  the  Chicago  Mortgage 
Bankers'  Club? 

Mr.  Tayix)r.  Yes,  Senator  Calder  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee. 
Our  organization  or  the  organization  which  we  represent  must,  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  remain  more  or  less  in  a  passive  attitude 
in  this  present  condition. 

The  people  we  represent  buy  and  sell  mortgages  which  must  be, 
on  our  own  representations  and  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  a 
>ecurity.  Now,  there  are  a  great  many  elements  which  tend  in  the 
present  abnormal  conditions  to  remove  from  the  goods  that  we  sell 
the  word  ''  security  "  naturally.  Our  people  belie^^e  there  is  a  limit 
to  what  can  be  placed  in  the  form  of  a  mortgage  in  any  given  build- 
ing or  building  operation ;  and  if  it  does  not  afford  what  we  call  a 
security — that  is,  the  investment  of  a  sum  of  money  which  will  be 
repaid,  which  the  borrower  can  at  some  time  afford  to  repay  with 
his  interest — then  the  mortgage  security  becomes  what  you  might 
say  was  a  participation  in  some  enterprise,  and  then  takes  another 
nature  and  it  has  got  to  be  treated  in  a  different  way. 

Our  idea  is  that  the  present  abnormal  building  condition  is  due, 
in  the  first  place,  to  the  tremendous  demand  that  there  has  been  for 
money  in  the  last  year  or  so.  Perhaps  our  situation  is  improving  a 
little,  but  there  have  been  times  when  it  was  hard  to  get  money  at 
all  for  any  purpose  in  our  line  of  business.  That  was  only  in  limited 
instances. 

Then  the  question  of  the  demand  for  money  and  the  high  interest 
rates  prevailing  where  funds  could  be  loaned  in  other  channels  for 
7  and  8  and  a  larger  percentage,  it  naturally  took  from  the  lists  of 
mortgage  investments  a  great  many  people,  and  they  are  still  out  of 
the  market. 

Then  the  abnormal  increase  in  the  cost  of  building  materials,  some 
people  seemed  to  think  some  combinations  of  material  and  labor  in- 
terests have  raised  the  price  to  a  point  where  a  man  can  not  afford 
to  build:  at  least  he  can  not  afford  to  build  unless  he  can  borrow  a 
^eater  amount  of  money  than  we  can  afford  to  lend,  considering  the 
fact  that  we  are  dealing  in  a  security. 

I  do  not  believe,  and  I  think  I  speak  for  our  organization  in  say- 
ing I  do  not  believe,  that  building  can  be  stimulated  by  artificial  or 
philanthropic  means.  It  gets  down  to  a  question  oi  supply  and 
demand,  and  there  is  a  limited  nmnber  of  people — when  we  talk 
about  homes,  of  course,  it  is  ideal  for  every  man  to  have  his  little 
cottage.  That  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be.  That  promotes,  in  my 
opinion,  and  I  think  my  organization  would  agpee  with  me ;  it  pro- 
motes the  best  citizenship  and  the  best  civic  conditions;  but  there 
are  a  limited  number  who  can  afford  to  live  in  a  single  dwelling,  in 
a  home,  and  that  does  not  mean  that  there  can  not  be  some  other 
form  of  home. 

My  notion  about  it  is  that  in  addition  to  getting  our  conditions 
back,  if  we  can,  to  where  we  can  build  homes  for  at  least  those  who 
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can  afford  to  buy  them,  we  ought  to  also  be  able  to  build  tenemenis. 
apartments,  at  a  price  that  the  poorer  people  can  afford  to  pay,  an-: 
get  ideal  and  sanitary  and  comfortable  conditions.  Citizenship  wiL 
be  promoted  in  that  way  just  as  much  as  people  living  in  single 
dwellings. 

As  I  say,  we  are  an  organization  dealing  in  securities,  and  we  are 
more  or  less  in  a  receptive  mood.  We  are  trying  to  learn;  we  are 
readj'  to  come  in  and  loan  money  when  we  feel  that  we  can  get  :t 
back,  when  we  feel  that  it  is  a  safe  and  sane  proposition  to  do;  but 
We  are  not  in  a  position  to  stimulate  by  artificial  means  building 
enterprises  which  will  result  disastrously,  both  to  the  man  wL. 
attempts  to  build  and  the  man  wlio  loans  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  president,  as  I  understand  it,  of  iht 
Mortgage  Bankers'  Club? 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  just  an  association  of  men  engaged  in  tht 
mortgage-loan  business. 

The  Chairman^  Now,  tell  me  your  particular  business,  your  own 
particular  business. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  am  loaning  money  for  insurance  companies. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  insurance  companies? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  I  loan  for  the  Prudential,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  Fire  insurance? 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  the  life  insurance  company,  the  Prudentiil 
Life.    That  is  one  of  my  branches  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  source  does  most  of  the  mortgage 
money  come,  here  in  Chicago?  j 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  it  comes  from  the  small  banks  and  mortga^t 
dealers  who  are  really  buying  and  selling  them.  They  sell  to  xh 
investor.    They  place  a  mortgage  and  then  sell  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  banks  sell  the  mortgages? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  the  loan  department  of  the  savings,  of  the  tniaj 
companies,  and  so  on,  do  that,  and  the  mortgage  bankers  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  In  New  York  our  savings  banks  are  of  a  mutui 
character. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And. buy  the  mortgage  or  make  the  loans  fol 
investments  themselves. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  is  done  in  a  more  limited  ^| 
in  Chicago  than  it  is  in  New  York.  ! 

The  Chairman.  Our  insurance  companies  loan  money  for  perird 
nent  investment. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  many  private  lenders  in  the  marfci 
now? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Not  as  many  as  there  were. 

The  Chairman.  They  began  to  lessen  how  far  back? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  should  say  18  months  ago.  It  was  more  ex$i 
gerated  a  year  ago  or  the  last  year  than  it  was.  j 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  find  the  private  lenders  who  have  Ian 
accounts  staying  out  of  the  market?  ' 

Mr.  Taylor.  They  are  withdrawing  from  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason? 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  hiph  interest  rates;  the  fact  they  can  p^ 
greater  rate  of  interest  m  other  lines  of  investment ;  and  the  fact  4 
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taxes  on  large  incomes  cut  down  the  returns  they  will  get  on  a  mort- 
<rage,  on  any  mortgage  they  can  safely  take  as  a  security.  It  is  cut 
down  so  much  they  can  not  afford  to  invest  in  a  mortgage. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  small  mortgages  are  out  of  the  market 
to-day  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes ;  except  for  the  small  investor  they  are  practically 
out  of  the  market  to-day. 

The  Chaiiu^ian.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  to  stimulate  the 
building  industn'^  at  all? 

Mr.  Tatlor.  Well,  I  think  there  ought  to  be  some  regulation  or 
some  change  in  the  taxation  of  mortgages.  I  am  not  a  believer  in 
the  excess-profit  tax  at  the  present  time.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  re- 
moved, and  I  think  the  excess-income  tax  affecting  the  investors  who 
would  buy  up  mortgages,  I  think  that  that  ought  to  be  regulated  in 
some  way.    Just  how,  I  am  not  financial  expert  enough  to  suggest. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  advocate  the  exempting  of  the  income 
from  mortgages  on  Federal  taxation? 

Mr.  Tatix)r.  Not  altogether,  I  do  not  believe.  Senator.  I  think 
they  ought  to  bear  a  certain  share,  too,  but  they  ought  to  have  some 
preference  in  taking  the  large  income,  one  whole  income  into  con- 
sideration. I  think  if  the  money  is — a  certain  amount  of  it — in  mort- 
gages,  there  ought  to  be  some  little  preference.  I  think  that  might 
be  a  help  in  stimulating  the  investment  in  mortgages.  The  same  as 
you  can  buy  Government  bonds  and  pay  no  taxes.  Just  how  much 
that  ouffht  to  be  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  introduced  a  bill  exempting  from  Federal 
taxation  the  income  on  $40,000  of  mortgages  in  the  hands  of  indi- 
viduals. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes.    Well,  that  is  along  the  right  line. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  there  is  objection  to  that  on  the  ground 
it  creates  more  tax-empt  securities,  of  which  we  now  have  over 
$14,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Taylor.  There  is  objection  to  that,  I  think,  we  all  agree. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Where  do  you  think  we  will  make  up  the  taxes 
we  will  lose  on  the  excess-profits  tax  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  I  have  always  had  the  private  opinion  that 
taxation  ought  to  be  distributed  more  than  it  has  been.  It  seems  to 
me  there  are  forms  of  some  taxes,  and  so  on,  where  large  revenue 
could  be  derived,  and  it  would  not  fall  with  a  heavy  burden  on  any- 
one. 

Senator  Kenyon.  A  sales  tax? 

Mr.  Taylor.  A  sales  tax,  as  Mr.  Forgan  mentioned  a  little  while 
ago. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  will  increase  to  the  people  of  the  country 
the  cost  of  practically  everything  they  buy,  won't  it?  tax  it  onto 
them? 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  would  increase  it  so  little,  and  I  think  it  would 
distribute  the  burden  so  little  it  would  be  better  than  the  excess- 
profits  tax,  which  certainly  passes  the  burden  now  to  the  consumer. 

Senator  Kjjnyon.  You  believe  it  does? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  believe  it  does. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  think  the  income  taxes  on  these  great 
incomes  in  this  countrv  should  be  reduced? 
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Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  somewhat,  yes ;  perhaps  modified  in  some  way. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  think  the  big  incomes  of  the  countrr  ar^ 
not  willing  to  pay  a  heavy  tax,  and  that  we  must  reduce  the  taxes  in 
order  to  make  them  in  proper  frame  of  mind  to  invest? 

Mr.  1 AYLOR.  I  think  perhaps  that  is  true.  I  think  they  are  willin^: 
to  carry  the  burden,  but  it  gets  to  a  point  where  it  might,  under  th:* 
present  system,  it  might  work  so  that  it  might  wipe  out  their  incuniJ- 
if  it  keeps  multiplying.  Of  course  when  it  gets  to  that  point  it  d> 
courages  ambition  to  a  certain  extent. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  the  ordinary  everyday  person  in  th,- 
country  can't  stand  much  more  taxation,  can  he?  "iou  don't  thiui 
you  ought  to  take  the  burdens  off  the  people  who  can  stand  them  \ 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  they  could  if  they  could  get  food  and  clothiiiL^ 
and  the  necessaries  of  life  at  what  we  used  to  call  a  reasonable  prkv. 
I  am  referring  now  to  prewar  times.  I  believe  they  are  paying  thv 
taxes  in  that  form  today.    I  believe  the  people  are  paying  the  taxe>. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  these  excess-profit  taxes  are  beici: 
passed  on  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  believe  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  consumer  is  paying  the  tax  in  an  indire*  i 
manner  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Ultimately,  in  the  last  analysis. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Well,  he  is  the  fellow  that  generally  gets  it  any 
how,  isn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Taylor.  There  are  two  gentlemen  from  my  organization  thst 
were  designated  to  speak.  If  they  would  be  allowed  to  say  aU>.i 
two  words  I  don't  thmk  we  will  take  up  much  time. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kohn,  will  you  tell  us  what  your  busines>  > 

STATEMEin:  OF  ME.  FRANK  J.  KOHN,  VICE  PEESIDENT,  PEOFU^ 

STOCK  YABDS  STATE  BANK. 

Mr.  Kohn.  I  am  vice  president  of  the  People's  Stock  Yards  Stai? 
Bank. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  add  anything  to  what  has  been  said  i 

Mr.  Kohn.  Why,  in  a  corroborative  way  mostly.  Our  conditio, 
is  entirely  local  there.  We  make  real-estate  mortgages  for  our  ov 
account  and  sell  them  to  our  customers.  In  normal  times  we  ha^ 
loaned  from  three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  o- 
lars  per  month,  and  we  have  found  it  hard  to  keep  a  supply  of  mon 
gages  on  hand  to  meet  the  demand ;  but  in  the  last  two  years,  wr  \ 
the  reverse  is  true.  Our  buyers  have  refrained  from  buying  m'»n 
gages ;  they  intest  in  other  things. 

We  continued  making  mortgages  all  during  1918  and  1919.  at 
finallv  they  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  where  we  had  about  J 
per  cent  of  our  resources  in  real-estate  mortgages,  and  we  qmt  nia^ 
ing  new  mortgages,  but  we  are  refinancing  all  mortgages  where  t  ■ 
property  warrants  the  loan. 

The  Chairman.  The  customers  that  you  formerly  had  that  p:  ' 
chased  mortgages  from  you  are  now  coming  in  and  asking  you  ' 
take  them  off  their  hands. 


\. 
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Mr.  KoHN.  Yes;  they  have  done  so.  They  have  bought  other 
securities. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  reason  is  that  the  mortgage  is  not  an 
attractive  investment — not  as  attractive  investment  as  it  used  to  be? 

Mr.  KoHN.  No.  The  returns  are  lower.  In  several  cases  they 
lave  bought  industrials  and  municipals  that  yielded  higher  rates, 
md  others  have  bought  Liberty  bonds.  We  had  quite  a  few  cus- 
omers  that  invested  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
nortgages-  That  class  of  customer  is  gone.  He  is  investing  in  other 
ines. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  you  made  of  $300,000  to  $350,000 
I  month  would  seem  to  indicate  that  your  bank  was  selling  about 
^,000,000  worth  of  real  estate  mortgages  a  year  ? 

Mr.  KoHN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  deposit  in  your  bank  ? 

Mr.  KoHN.  Now  they  are  $16,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  savings  bank? 

Mr.  Kohn.  Yes;  a  savings  bank. 

The  Chairman.  What  interest  do  you  pay  your  depositors? 

Mr.  Kohn.  Three  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  on  checking  accounts? 

Mr.  Kohn.  No.    That  is  savings  accounts. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  that  for  commercial  purposes? 

Mr.  Kohn.  For  commercial  purposes ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  in  mortgages  are  you  carrying  in  your 
ink  now? 

Mr.  Kohn.  A  million  and  a  half. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  about  10  per  cent  of  your  total  deposits  ? 

Mr.  Kohn.  About  15  per  cent  of  the  savings  and  about  10  per  cent 

■  the  total  deposits. 

The  Chairman.  Your  bank  is  not  run  solely  for  savings  purposes? 

Mr.  Kohn.  No,  no. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  commercial  department? 

Mr.  Kohn.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  your  savings  accounts  amount  to? 

Mr.  Kohn.  About  $10,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Five  million  for  your  commercial? 

Mr.  Kohn.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  to  the  committee 

stimulate  building? 

Mr.  Kohn.  Why,  as  far  as  finances^  goes,  I  believe  if  we  had  an 
emption  of  the  taxes  of  the  income  on  mortgages  it  would  help 
iterially.  If  we  could  say  to  our  customers,  "Here  is  a  mortgage 
it   brings  you  6  per  cent,  of  which  the  income  is  tax  free,"  say  to 

amount  as  you  suggested,  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars,  I  think 
«rould  help  very  materially.    We  could  stimulate  a  lot  of  mortgage 

es- 

rhe  Chairman.  That  would  direct  a  great  deal  of  money,  you 

nk? 

ylr.  Kohn.  That  would  direct  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  pur- 

Lsing  of  mortgages. 

rhe  Chairman.  And  would  not  be  of  any  particular  advantage  to 

man  who  is  seeking  to  escape  paying  taxes? 
^£r.  Kohn.  No. 
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The  Chairman.  Because  if  one  had  $40,000  worth  of  mortgages  at 
6  per  cent  that  would  be  only  $2,400  a  year,  and  the  income  tax  on 
that  would  be  so  small  it  would  not  be  worth  speaking  of. 

Mr.  KoHN.  No ;  but  it  would  direct  a  great  deal  of  financisg  into 
the  mortgage  business. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  tend  to  encourage  men  to  come  in  and 
invest? 

Mr.  KoHN.  I  am  quite  sure  there  has  been  at  least  $250,000  with- 
drawn for  the  very  reason  of  the  other  investments  being  more  at- 
tractive on  account  of  the  exemption  in  other  lines  in  the  last  two 
years.  Our  business  is  entirely  local.  We  do  not  sell  to  people  that 
bid  for  large  quantities  of  real  estate  loans.  We  sell  entirely  to  our 
customers. 

The  Chaik^ian.  Tell  me  about  the  average  mortgage? 

Mr.  KoHN.  We  sell  mostl^^he  mortgages  that  go  irom  a  thousand 
to  $5,000. 

The  Chairman.  Very  few  over  $5,000? 

Mr.  KoHN.  Well,  the  larger  buyers  buy  them  up  to  $10,000.  Any- 
thing larger  than  that  we  split  up  into  individual  notes  and  sell  the 
notes  in 'smaller  denominations,  but  the  local  condition,  the  out- 
standing fact  is  that  up  to  two  years  ago  we  were  not  able  to  keep 
up  with  our  demand.  We  could  not  get  local  loans  enough  to  fill  all 
our  depositors,  and  since  then  the  condition  has  reversed — we  cant 
get  buyers  enough  to  sell  what  we  have  got  on  hand — and  we  figiire 
that  aoout  15  per  cent  to  carry  mortgages  is  ample  in  long-time 
investments. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  very  much.    Mr.  Riley,  you  are  the 
*  president  of  the  Chicago  Title  &  Trust  Co.  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  HARKISON  B.  RILEY,  FRESIDEHT,  CHICA60 

TITLE  &  TETOT  CO. 

» 

Mr.  RnjET.  I  am-. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  concern's  business? 

Mr.  Rh£y.  Its  principal  business  is  as  a  title  company,  making 
abstracts  of  title  and  title-guaranty  policies,  but  it  also  operate?  as 
an  administrative  trust  company,  and  I  use  the  word  "  administrii- 
tive"  as  being  distinguished  from  a  banking  trust  company.  Vt 
are  not  organized  under  the  banlring  laws.  We  take  no  deposits: 
we  confine  our  activities  to  handling  trust  funds  which  are  intru5te»i 
to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Your  concern,  besides  examining  and  guarantee- 
ing titles,  makes  loans  on  bonds  and  mortgages? 

Mr.  Riley.  We  buj''  loans  only ;  we  do  not  make  loans.  Our  po? 
tion  is  that  as  a  representative  of  a  large  estate,  we  will  say,  we  20 
into  the  market  and  buy  loans  made  by  others.  We  do  not  share  i> 
commissions,  but  buy  at  par  or  at  any  price  that  is  agreed  upon,  nni 
charge  it  up  to  the  estate  at  the  price  paid;  and  our  lees  are  exactt^i 
from  the  estate,  but  not  in  anv  form  of  commission  or  discount.. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  charge  the  person  from  whom  vol 
buy  the  mortgage  a  fee? 

Mr.  RiLET.  No :  we  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  a  fee? 

Mr.  Riley.  No. 
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The  Chairman;  Do  you  guarantee  the  mortgages? 

Mr.  Rim:t.  We  do  not  guarantee  the  collectibility  of  the  mort- 
gages. We  guarantee  title  simply.  There  is  no  law  in  this  State 
authorizing  tne  guaranteeing  or  collectibility  of  mortgages.  It  is  a 
clean-cut  law.  It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  possibly  the  surety 
companies  should  do  it,  but  they  have  never  attempted  to. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  suggest  to  the  committee  anything  that 
would  help  and  encourage  the  building  of  houses  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  RiLET.  Yes ;  I  think  I  can.  I  don't  know  how  practical  it  will 
be.  We  had  no  trouble  with  housing  conditions  in  Chicago  prior  to 
April  6  of  1917.  As  a  matter  ©f  fact,  the  city  was  overbuilt.  The 
business  had  gotten  to  such  a  point  that  it  was  unprofitable  to 
builders  who  were  engaged  in  putting  up  buildings  and  then  trading 
equities  for  clear  farms  or  clear  vacant,  or  what  you  have.  Bunga- 
lows were  being  built  far  in  excess  of  any  real  (lemand,  and  sold  on 
rery  small  payments.  They  tried  to  get  10  per  cent  down  and  1 
per  cent  a  month  of  the  cost  of  the  bungalow,  and  it  got  to  a  point 
wrhere  they  would  almost  take  a  dollar  and  a  nickel  a  month.  In 
)ther  words,  the  building  game  in  Chicago  up  to  that  time  had  de- 
veloped to  such  a  point  that  it  was  only  the  most  skillful  builders 
vho  could  live. 

It  also  developed  the  large  flat  building,  also  the  apartment  build- 
ng  for  several  reasons,  more  economical  in  operation  and  relieving 
he  house  owner  or  the  gentleman  who  had  lived  in  the  ordinarj 
mall  flat  from  the  worry  and  detail  of  keeping  it  up,  firing  his 
umace,  and  things  of  thTt  kind.  So  that  we^4me  I  'commSnity 
ery  largely  adapted  to  the  steam-heated  apartment.  Those  have 
:rown  very  much  larger  in  size,  until  the  flotation  of  a  bond  issue  on 
n  apartment  building  is  comparable  with  the  flotation  of  an  in- 
ustrial  bond  issue,  and  it  requires  much  the  same  machinery.  They 
are  to  have  an  organized  sales  force  of  the  intensive  character  to 
istribute  the  large  amounts  and  do  it  quickly. 

That  has  added  very  much  to  the  expense  of  those  loans;  but  when 
ley  ran  up  against  the  war  situation  they  commenced  to  dwindle, 
ntil  at  the  present  time  and  for  the  last  18  months  they  have  been 
nable  to  finance  the  buildings^— these  large  buildings — and  by  the 
ime  token  they  can  not  finance  the  small  building  either.  The 
3ason  for  that  is  that  the  usury  laws  in  this  State  prevent  their 
aing  into  the  open  market  and  bidding  against  corporations  for 
•edit.  It  happens  to  be  one  of  those  cases  where  the  usury  laws 
erhaps  are  not  as  beneficent  as  they  are  at  other  times. 
The  Chairman.  Would  you  recall  the  usury  laws  ? 
Mr.  RrLEY.  You  can't.  They  are  a  State  law. 
The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  would  you  in  this  State? 
Mr.  RiLET.  Oh,  I  doubt  it;  I  doubt  it.  They  have  been  repealed 
)  far  as  corporations  are  concerned,  and  a  few  people  are  feeling 
•ound  now  tor  the  purpose  of  organizing  building  corporations  so 
lat  they  can  go  out  and  bid  for  money.  1  believe  the  theory  is  that 
usury  law  is  economically  unsound,  but  that  for  practical  working, 
irticularly  in  dealing  with  small  people,  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing, 
very  good  thing  also,  as  the  difficulties  which  ^o  with  it,  and  one  of 
le  difficulties  in  this  market  and  at  this  time  is  that  the  individual 
m  not  compete  with  the  corporation  in  getting  what  money  and 
edit  there  is  in  existence,  because  he  can  not  pay  the  rent. 
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The  Chairman.  I  am  not  clear  on  what  you  mean  by  the  corpora- 
tion. Suppose  Senator  Kenyon  Trtshes  to  borrow  money  on  bon<!s 
and  mortgages  as  an  individual.  The  law  forbids  anybody  to  char^t 
him  more  than  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Seven  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  suppose  I  organize  the  William  N.  Calder 
Real  Estate  Corporation. 

Mr.  Riley.  You  can  pay  any  amount  you  want. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference?  Why  should  a  corpora- 
tion be  permitted  to  charge  higher  than  an  individual  ? 

Mr.  KiLEY.  Not  charging.    Paying,  paying. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  paying? 

Mr.  Riley.  Paying.  What  my  point  is.  Senator,  is  that  whtTr 
there  is  a  limited  amount  of  commodity  called  credit,  the  credit  will 
^o  to  those  who  are  in  position  to  pay  the  higher  price.  Now.  if  theri 
is  a  legal  obstacle  imposed  against  the  individual  paying  the  hijrh 
price,  that  does  not  exist  as  against  the  corporation  paying  the  hi*rl: 
price,  the  corporation  is  going  to  get  the  credit. 

The  Chairman.  Still,  if  vou  repeal  the  usurv  laws  and  make  it 
possible  for  every  one  to  be  charged  the  rate  the  traffic  would  starnl. 
you  would  have  all  the  old  mortgages  killed,  in  all  probabilitv? 

Mr.  Riley.  Oh,  yes ;  I  say  I  don't  think  it  would  be  an  advisable 
thing  to  do,  but  it  is  a  condition  which  we  have  here. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  best  economists  in  the  countn'  have 
urged  that  we  repeal  our  usury  laws. 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  talked  to  our  New  York  State  Ijegislature  about 
that  recently,  and  they  held  up  their  hands.  They  said  if  they  at 
tempted  to  do  that  the  interest  rate  would  be  raised  on  everybody. 

Mr.  Riley.  The  usury  laws  are  a  protection  to  the  little  fellow. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  can  not  repeal  them ;  there  isn't  much  uf* 
talking  about  it. 

Mr.  Riley.  No  ;  there  isn't.  They  can  not  be  repealed ;  it  is  out 
of  the  question. 

Now,  as  other  gentlemen  have  said,  the  difficulty  about  the  niort 
gage  situation  here  in  recent  times  i§  this :  The  banks  and  the  mort- 
gage bankers  are  mere  conduits.  If  they  were  to  buy  and  put  theic 
away  in  their  own  vaults  and  let  it  lie  there,  which  is  the  way  "^^ 
do,  it  would  take  them  out  of  the  market.  I  have  probably  25,00),"'* 
of  mortgages  in  my  vault,  and  I  have  applications  every  day,  and  I 
have  no  money.  It  is  all  used  up.  Once  m  a  while  something  conif 
in,  and  I  send  word  around  to  some  of  these  brokers,  and  they  cov.jr 
in  and  bring  their  mortgages,  and  we  use  them  where  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  farm  loans? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir. 

The  (^HAiR^iAN.  Farm  mortgages? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir;  we  limit  ourselves  entirely  to  city  real  estau. 
because  that  is  the  thing  we  know  the  best,  and  it  is  right  at  h«ni' 
where  we  can  watch  it. 

The  Chairman.  Chicago  city  real  estate? 

Mr.  Riley.  Chicago  city  real  estate  entirely. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  get  7  per  cent  on  those  mortgages? 

Mr.  Riley.  On  these  mortgages  here  ?  We  get  from  6  on,  6^,  anii ' 
On  new  business  now  it  is  7  per  cent.    On  renewals  it  depends.   '^- 
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the  little  fellows  we  renew  at  6.  On  the  flat  building  fellows  who 
hine  raised  their  rates  out  of  sight,  we  try  to  get  6J  and  7  and  get 
part  of  their  profit — if  you  don't  call  it  a  niore  disagreeable  name; 
but  you  must  understand  that  in  those  dealings  we  are  a  mere  con- 
duit. We  have,  for  instance,  we  will  say,  many  estates  where  the 
l>eneficiaries  are  in  the  form  of  units.  They  are  affected  by  these 
conditions  of  high  cost  of  living  and  taxes  and  matters  of  that  kind, 
and  thev  stand  on  one  side  of  the  counter  and  claim  that  we  are 
not  fairly  representing  them  unless  we  get  the  going  rate,  while  the 
^'entleman  who  is  borrowing  on  the  other  side  of  the  counter,  you 
say  7  per  cent  to  him,  and  he  says  "  robber  and  profiteer." 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  this :  In  buying  mortgages  as  you 
do,  are  these  all  first  mortgages  ? 
Mr.  Rii^Y.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  buying  first  mortgages,  as  you  say,  do 
you  require  the  people  that  sell  you  these  mortgages  to  pay  you  a 
Ixmus'^ 
Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir;  we  do  not.  We  buy  at  par  or  don't  buy  at  all. 
The  Chairman.  Have  vou  heard  of  institutions  of  the  character  of 
yours  and  other  savings  banks  compelling  people  to  pay  5  or  10  per 
cent  bonus? 

Mr.  EiLEY.  I  h^ve  not.  We  are  the  only  institution  of  our  charac- 
ter in  the  city,  because  all  the  other  trust  companies  axe  banks,  which 
Jiave  a  bond  and  mortgage  department.  I  presume  they  meet  the  same 
situation  the  mortgage  broker  does.  I  have  been  told  very  recently 
by  one  of  the  largest  operators  in  apartment  building  loans  that  he 
used  to  be  able  to  figure  on  floating  his  loans  on  4  per  cent,  but  it  was 
costing  him  6  per  cent  now,  the  cost  of  floating  the  loans.  That  means 
that  taking  his  advertising  and  his  overhead  and  adding  to  that  the 
commission  of  the  salesman,  and  all  the  other  expenses,  that  it  costs 
him  now  6  per  cent  to  float  a  loan,  if  it  is  a  successful  loan. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  a  man  that  wishes  to  borrow  $10,000  on 
tjonds  and  mortgages  to-day  on  an  apartment  house  would  have  to 
pay  $600? 

Mr.  Riley.  That  merely  is  cost.  This  particular  man  was  trying 
to  do  business  before  he  quit  at  92J — that  is,  paying  a  mortgage-bond 
issue  at  92^| — and  he  was  figuring  that  out  of  that  he  was  making  2^ 
per  cent  commission,  which  has  been  normal  in  real  estate  circles 
?ver  since  I  have  been  in  Chicagp,  since  1867. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  borrower  would  have  to  pay  7^  per 
•ent  interest? 

Mr.  RiUEY.  Seven  and  a  half  per  cent.  Now,  at  the  present  time, 
1  man  was  in  my  office  yesterday  and  was  raising  a  very  large  wail. 
He  had  an  apartment  building  which  he  had  bought.  He  had  in- 
?reased  the  rents  100  or  more  per  cent,  and  he  wanted  to  place  a 
v5OO,O00  loan  on  it  to  take  up  his  temporary  financing,  which  had 
>een  carried  for  him  in  the  banks ;  and  the  best  offer  he  was  able  to 
ret  was  7  per  cent  and  a  10  per  cent  commission.  In  addition  to  that, 
liey  were  going  to  require  him  to  pay  in  monthly  a  sum  equal  to  the 
I  mount  of  the  interest,  plus  the  annual  maturing  payments,  one- 
Avelfth  the  annual  maturing  payments. 
The  Chairman.  How  long  was  that  mortgage  to  run  ? 
>f r.  Riley.  Seven  years. 
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The  Chairman.  So  that  to  start  off  with  he  would  have  to  pav 
$50,000  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  of  that  the  mor^ge 
banker  in  that  case  would  tell  you  that  it  would  cost  $20,000  to  dis- 
tribute the  stuff,  because  it  has  to  be  done  by  intensive  salesmanship. 
They  pay  their  salesmen  a  small  salary  and  a  commission,  and  they 
go  out  and  sell  bonds  just  the  way  the  people  used  to  sell  lightning 
rods. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  $50,000  would  go  back  upon  the  cost  of 
the  property  ? 

Mr.  KiLEY.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  rather  a  handsome  profit  to  the 
builder,  it  seems  to  me? 

Mr.  Riley.  It  would  be  a  handsome  profit  if  it  was  a  profit,  but  it 
is  expense.    The  method  of  distribution  was  extremely  expensive. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  mortgage  companies  or 
individuals  loaning  money  on  real  estate  in  these  recent  days  requir- 
ing the  borrower  to  accept  in  lieu  of  cash  Liberty  bonds  ? 

Mr.  EiLEY.  Oh,  no.    No ;  the  operating  on 

The  Chairman.  At  their  par  value? 

Mr.  Riley.  No.  The  borrowing  on  buildings,  either  new  construc- 
tion or  renewals,  are  cash  transactions ;  where  the  Joan  has  run  five 
years  and  becomes  due,  and  he  has  to  go  out  in  the  market  and  get  his 
renewal  or  face  a  foreclosure,  he  has  got  to  get  cash. 

The  Chairman.  I  heard  of  a  case  recently  in  New  York  where  a 
man  borrowed  a  million  dollars  on  a  bond  and  mortgage  on  a  buil«l- 
ing  in  New  York.  They  gave  him  $500,000  in  cash  and  $500,000  in 
Liberty  bonds  at  par. 

Mr.  Riley.  The  only  case  I  have  heard  of  where  Liberty  boni- 
were  used  extensively  in  the  sale  of  real  estate  was  in  the  sale  of  lots 
We  have  had  a  large  boom  in  the  last  four  or  five  years  in  the  sale  of 
lots.  In  some  subdivisions  they  have  accepted  Liberty  bonds  at  par. 
Of  course,  that  is  a  mere  matter  of  mathematics.  They  figure  what 
they  can  get  on  the  Liberty  bonds  and  add  that  to  the  price  of  the  lot. 

The  Chairman.  You  recited  the  case  of  this  $10,000  loan  in  which 
a  commission  of  $600  was  charged. 

Mr.  Riley.  Six  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  same  condition  carry  down  to  the 
small  loans,  $5,000  and  $10,000? 

Mr.  EiLEY.  Outside  of  renewals  there  are  no  smaller  loans  now 
The  ordinary  small  house,  the  bungalow  type,  which  is  very  popular 
in  Chicago  at  the  present  time,  figures  up  a  sale  price  running  any 
where  from  $8,000  to  $10,000.     They  used  to  run  $3,500  to  |l.5<>'. 
and  that  sales  price  is  based  on  the  payment  of  10  per  cent  down  an! 
1  per  cent  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that  financed  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  The  ordinary  construction.  The  man  who  is  a  buil(kr 
will  take  over  vacant  lots  and  put  up  maybe  60  or  75  of  them,  ju?t 
packed  right  together  like  a  row  ox  bricks,  and  he  will  ^o  to  out- 
place and  get  a  first  mortgage  based  on  what  would  be  considered  t*- 
be  a  fair  valuation  in  ordinary  times.  Then  he  will  go  somewhere 
else  and  he  will  get  a  second  mortgage,  and  when  he  gets  the  seam'l 
.  mortgage,  believe  me,  he  pays  for  it.  I  don't  know  the  rates.  I  woiili 
^'>  ashamed  to  know  the  rates. 
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The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  he  wduld  pay  10  per  cent  to  obtain 
the  first  mortgage? 
Mr.  Riley.  Oh,  no ;  I  would  not  say  that. 
The  Chairman.  Five  per  cent? 

Mr.  Riley.  He  might  have  to  pay  5  per  cent.  Still,  there  is  this 
difference  between  the  bond  issue  and  the  small  mortgage.  The' 
small  mortgage  sells  itself,  if  it  sells  at  all,  to  small  people  over  the 
counter  that  are  not  dealing  in  very  large  amounts,  and  the  ordi- 
naiy  commission  on  the  small  first  mortgage  on  a  bungalow  is  aj 
per  cent.  I  think  the  banks  and  the  mortgage  brokers  adhere  to 
that  on  first  mortgages;  but  no  rules  apply  on  second  mortgages, 
because  there  is  a  hazard,  and  on  these  building  prices  it  is  a  very 
severe  hazard,  to  be  figured  in  in  their  general  run  of  business.  That 
is,  the  profit  on  their  general  run  of  business  must  be  such  that  they 
can  stand  losses  incident  to  it. 

Now,  on  suggestions  in  respect  to  this  matter,  it  is  really  idle  to 
make  suggestions,  because  it  means  getting  back  to  prewar  condi- 
tions. There  was  and  there  is  now  a  hot  competition  for  the  loans 
by  the  brokers.  The  borrower  was  in  the  saddle.  There  was  hot 
competition  all  along  the  line,  except  in  labor,  and  of  course  every- 
one recognizes  these  days  that  labor  is  organized,  and  organized  m 
a  way  that  would  not  be  permitted  of  the  contractors  and  builders 
themselves^  organized  for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  and  maintain- 
ing the  price  of  their  product.  But  everything  was  moving  along 
as  well  as  we  could  get  things  in  this  kind  of  a  world.  We  had 
our  quarrels  and  our  clashes,  and  we  had  men  that  took  advantage 
of  other  people,  but,  generally  speaking,  it  was  a  fair  business  on  a 
fair  basis  before  the  war. 

Now,  the  principal  conditions  that  came  in  with  the  war  are  the 
increase  in  labor  cost,  which  go  from  the  forest  and  the  mine  to  the 
man  that  puts  the  last  paint  brush  on  a  building.  It  covers  trans- 
portation. Take  sand  and  gravel.  I  have  had  some  experience  very 
recently  in  sand  and  gravel,  and  I  have  wept  as  much  as  I  could  and 
cussed  more  than  I  should  about  it,  and  they  show  me  that  the 
railroads  are  taking  it  all,  and  they  make  up  a  pretty  good  case 
)n  it. 

You  take  the  cement,  which  is  a  by-product  of  our  steel  mills. 
rhey  show  what  it  costs  to  mine  the  ore,  and  transport  the  ore,  and 
pay" the  wages  they  had  to  pay  to  make  it  up;  and  the  Portland 
rement  prices  that  we  used  to  pay,  &0  cents  a  barrel,  are  somewhere 
low  around  $3.60,  and  there  is  very  much  demand  for  it.  You 
lave  to  know  the  man  to  get  your  deliveries  on  that. 
The  Chaikman.  I  don't  think  that  is  quite  so  to-day.  I  think 
few  months  ago  you  had  to  know  the  man  to  get  it. 
Mr.  RiLrET.  I  can  demonstrate  that.  Among  my  other  duties,  I 
.m  chairman  of  a  committee  which  is  building  a  new  golf  club, 
'hi eh  was  unhappily  destroyed  by  fire  last  May.  We  are  going  ahead 
nd  we  are  building  a  new  clubhouse.  We  have  club  members  who 
re  associated  with  all  of  the  building  trades  and  transportation. 
f  I  want  to  get  a  car  of  cement  in  I  go  to  some  of  our  members  and 
ay,  "  Now,  I  want  that  car  of  cement  to  come  in,  and  if  we  don't 
eib  it  I  will  have  you  churched,  bring  you  up  before  the  board  of 
i  rectors  as  an  undesirable,"  and,  of  course,  I  get  it  in  that  way. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  What  do  the  people  do  in  the  countr}-  who  Jo 
not  belong  to  golf  clubs  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  they  are  on  the  waiting  list,  most  of  them. 

The  graduated  income  tax  is  really  the  thing  that  shut  off  the 

mortgage  market.    The  mortgage  securities  are  a  favorite  investment 

'  of  individuals.     You  may  say  that  they  rarely  rest  finally  amoriL' 

corporations  except  a  comparatively  few  insurance  companies  and 

some  trust  companies  that  do  not  happen  to  have  a  bond  department. 

As  a  result  the  whole  transaction  is  bv  individuals,  and  the  sale  to 
individuals. 

Xow,  I  know  that  it  was  the  policy  during  the  war,  and  may  V 
yet,  to  ascribe  the  graduated  income  tax  as  a  desire  to  get  at  the  Inj: 
fellow,  the  very  big  fellow.  You  mention  names  of  those  that  top  tlit- 
list.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  not  stop  there.  It  is  graduatfl 
all  the  way  down,  and  there  are  a  whole  lot  of  people  in  these  Ja}s 
that  are  paying  25  per  cent  income  tax.  They  are  not  a  menace  tc 
the  country  at  all  by  reason  of  their  wealth. 

Now,  those  people  are  the  people  that  have  been  buying  mi^rt- 
gages.  They  have  been  habitually,  from  father  to  son,  and  they 
have  their  regular  line  of  brokers  that  have  taken  care  of  them  well. 
and  it  keeps  them  out  of  the  stock  markets  and  out  of  fluctuation- 
of  other  classes  of  securities,  and  they  like  it  and  they  love  it. 

Now,  you  take  25  per  cent  off  of  a  6  per  cent  mortgage  ami  it 
makes  the  individual  investor  commence  to  sit  up  and  think:  an- 
the  first  thing  he  finds  out  is  he  can  do  better  in  Liberty  bonds  at  tli*^ 
present  prices,  or  if  he  is  driven  out  of  that  he  could  get  many  V- 
year  investments  which  are  offered  now  that  pay  him  7,  7J,  and  "^ 
per  cent.  It  is  only  a  little  question  of  mathematics  for  him  to  firi'l 
out  which  one  of  the  character  of  investments  will  pay  the  most. 

That  is  not  greed  on  his  part,  because  he  had  to  think  of  the  hi^rb 
cost  of  living.  He  is  paying  65  cents  for  a  steak  he  used  to  get  f''r 
25  cents,  and  everything  else  in  proportion.  If  he  happens  to  l-- 
renting  he  has  to  pay  rent,  and  very  considerable  rent,  so  that  he  i- 
justified  in  trying  to  adjust  his  income  to  the  general  level  of  th(^- 
things  which  he  has  to  buy,  and  it  is  not  profiteering,  and  it  is  n*  t 
a  mistake,  and  it  is  just  an  item  of  this  situation. 

Now,  when  you  start  in  on  25  to  60  per  cent  of  a  man's  inconx^ 
there  are  a  great  many  people  that  would  think  that  that  ceased  to  I* 
taxation  and  becomes  only  an  endeavor  to  produce  a  general  leveliu 
among  all  the  people  of  the  country. 

It  is  easily  defensible  on  the  theory  that  you  must  tax  where  V" ' 
can  get  something  for  your  taxation;  that  he  can  best  pay  taxes  ^^i- 
has  the  larger  income;  and  whether  that  be  right  as  a  social  questin: 
or  not,  so  far  as  the  effect  it  has  on  this  question  before  us  of  ^1 } 
people  do  not  buy  mortgages,  why,  it  gives  the  answer — they  can  iv  t 
do  it;  they  would  be  foolish  to  do  it;  they  have  to  look  out  for  then 
selves,  their  lives,  their  charities,  their  duties,  and  they  have  their 
hardships,  and  they  must  get  an  income  which  is  commensurate  wit 
the  increased  prices  which  they  have  to  pay  for  a  living. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  mortgages  in  this  community  have  not  tji" 
up  anything  like  the  average  cost  of  anything  else — nothing  lit^  * 
at  all.    There  was  never  a  time  in  Chicago  when  you  could  get 
large  loan  for  less  than  5  or  possibly  5 J  per  cent.    Now,  at  7  per  <vr: 
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they  have  not  gone  up  anything  like  shoes,  or  anything  like  the  cost 
of  meats,  or  anything  like  the  cost  of  rents,  or  anything  you  have  a 
mind  to  think  of. 

Now,  your  fundamental  question  is  how  quick  is  it  going  to  be 
possible  for  you  gentlemen  to  get  back  to  normal  times.  You  have 
your  diifiiculties,  of  course.  You  can't  do  it  all  in  30  minutes.  You 
can  not  do  very  much,  in  my  judgment,  by  exonerating  mortgages 
from  taxation,  because  that  simplj^^  means  it  puts  it  on  to  securities, 
and  stirs  up  a  run  of  trouble  there.  That  is,  the  trouble  is  in  the 
condition  and  not  in  the  adjustment  of  the  burden. 

The  Chairman.  As  Senator  Kenyon  just  said  to  another  witness, 
for  some  years  to  come  we  will  have  to  raise  a  little  less  than 
$3,000,000,000. 

Mr.  RxLET.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  money  has  to  be  raised.  We  have  had  a 
great  war.  Congress  did  not  make  the  war.  The  people  went  into 
the  war.    We  have  spent  many  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Riley.  You  havfe  to  pay  the  penalty  for  your  fight. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  war  brought  many  obligations  such  as 
disabled  soldiers.  Somebody  told  me  last  night  there  were  600,000 
loldiers  permanently  incapacitated. 

Mr.  Riley.  Oh,  they  are  mistaken.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
i  ridiculous  figure. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  statement  was  made  to  me  by  a  Member 
>f  Congress  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  that  is  all  right  enough,  but  you  can  find  that  out 
lefinitelv  from  the  proper  committee  of  the  American  Legion. 

The  C!hairman.  At  any  rate,  it  looks  as  though  the  cost  of  Govern- 
lent  is  going  to  stay  between  $3,000,000,000  and  $4,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes;  that  is  true  enough. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  tremendous  problem  to  raise  it  in  the  way 
2  at  will  be  least  offensive  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  there  is  a  question  of  what  you  mean  by  offen- 
ve.  If  you  mean  their  real  interest,  why,  then  you  have  to  raise 
DUT  money  on  a  scientific  basis.  If  you  are  going  to  view  it  as  the 
lan  in  the  street  does,  and  the  opinion  of  the  man  in  the  street  is 
»ver  an  expert  opinion,  why,  then  you  are  going  to  adhere  to  the 
resent  method  of  making  rates  of  taxation  so  much  that  they  would 

their  time  have  been  considered  confiscatory  on  the  earning  power 
■  the  larger  earners  of  the  country,  and  I  mean  by  "larger  earners  " 
^ople  that  are  earning  from  $20,000  a  year  up. 
And  when  you  do  Siat,  if  that  is  the  horn  of  the  dilemma,  you 
ke,  then  you  must  take  the  inconveniences  which  go  with  it,  and 
e  of  them  is  the  failing  mortgage  market,  and  with  the  failing 
>rt^age  market  the  failing  building  market,  and  I  don't  think  the 
ildmg  situation  or  housing  situation  is  anything  like  as  serious 

some  gentlemen  do,  because  the  increase  in  population  in  the  last 

3^ears  has  not  been  anything  like  in  this  community  the  increase 

the  building.  But  the  outstanding  facts  are  they  like  the  advan- 
r-es  of  a  steam-heated  apartment  with  conveniences  as  against  a 
^''e-heated  apartment  on  a  business  street  over  a  butcher  shop ;  and 
isequently  our  poorer  class  of  apartments  all  through  the  city  are 
e  or  are  rented  for  insignificant  amounts,  and  the  high  prices  are 
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paid  for  those  apartments  which  furnish  livable  conditions  at  this 
time  in  this  city: 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  The  committee  will  now 
recess  until  2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

(Whereupon  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

At  2  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  reassembled  pursuant  to  the  taking 
of  recess. 

STATEKENT  OF  ME.  MAKE  D.  EIDER,  EEFEESEHTnTfi  THE 
BUIIBINO  ASSOCIATION  LEAGUE  OF  GHICAOO. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Eider,  whom  do  you  represent,  please? 
Mr.  Rider.  I  represent  the  Building  Association  Lea^e  of  Ulinok 
The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you;  any 
statement  you  care  to  make  on  the  subject  we  are  discussing. 
Mr.  Eider  [reading]  : 

STATEMENT  FOR  BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Speaking  for  building  and  loan  associations,  will  say  that  previous  to  t^ir 
annual  meeting  of  the  United  States  league  of  Local  Building  and  Loan  As-i- 
ciations  held  at  Chicago,  July  21  and  22,  1920,  at  the  suggestion  of  S«mt" 
William  M.  Calder,  chairman  of  the  United  States  Senate  committee,  reque^r? 
were  sent  to  the  several  State  leagues  to  supply  information  as  contalneil  i*. 
a  questionnaire  covering  the  several  points  mentioned ;  from  which  replies! 
general  report  was  to  be  prepared  for  the  United  States  league  by  S*t:rptar 
H.  P.  Gellarius  and  forwarded  to  Mr.  Franklin  T.  Miller,  assistant  to  the  o»  d 
niittee.  Therefore  this  statement  will  cover  results  obtained  in  regard  tu  i^-:. 
ditions  as  reported  by  building  and  loan  representatives  replying  to  que<ii"L 
naire  in  Illinois  only : 

Digest  of  replies  received  from  13  building  and  loan  districts  exchisiv**  i 
Chicago,  as  follows:  Springfield,  Peoria,  Alton,  La  Salle,  Carbondalc,  \l'*' 
Island,  Kankakee,  Centralia,  Danville,  Galesburg,  Matton,  Lincoln,  Frefi*-  :. 
Qulncy,  Urbana,  and  Sparta. 

All  replies  indicated  that  there  is  a  housing  shortage  in  all  parts  of  the  \>U'f 
and  a  majority  of  reports  that  the  shortage  is  increasing  rather  than  decrwi^'i 
The  effect  on  industry  and  public  welfare  is  that  it  tends  to  slow  up  inaRuf- 
turing  production,  because  of  the  lack  of  dwelling  houses  to  house  workrij'  , 
and  a  tendency  of  crowding  people  into  insanitary  dwellings  and  teneniHi- 
thereby  menacing  public  health. 

The  construction  of  dwelling  houses,  so  far  as  building  and  loan  asstKiari-  • 
Indicate,  lias  been  hampered  only  to  a  nominal  extent  f nmi  Inadequate  caj-  - 
because  applications  for  building  loans  for  new  buildings  in  dwelling  houst-^^' 
been  far  below  normal.  In  some  sections  insufficient  transportation  fa«ili.  " 
in  conveying  building  materials  is  mentioned  as  a  contributing  cause  of  s:«»«  - 
up  building;  although  sufficient  labor  seems  available  to  take  care  of  all  « »'• 
under  construction. 

All  replies  indicate  that  prevailing  building  material  prices  are  consi<l»^r^ 
too  high  and  is  given  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of  dwelling  houj*  •' 
struction  by  Individuals,  which  makes  up  the  bulk  of  building  and  loan  bnsinf-- 
and  outside  of  Chicago  generally  takes  care  of  the  normal  housing  IncrwiM 

The  consensus  of  opinion  set^ms  to  be  that  both  tlie  wholesalers  and  rent*''- 
are  oeiisnied  for  the  condition  of  high  prices,  and  in  a  few  Instances  ii  »* 
held  (hat  prices  w(Te  advanced  owing  to  uncertainty  of  delivery. 

As  to  remedial  measures  proposed  and  taken,  reports  .show  that  altb  -■ 
many  propositions  have  been  brought  forward  and  some  effort  made  to  r^-i  • 
the  condition,  the  retnodeling  of  old  dwelling  houses  has  been  moat  gew 
adopted  and  most  effective.     Several  communities,  because  of  the  high  «y< 
new  construction,  reiiuirin^  a  much  Inrger  initial  payment,  have  fonne<i  fi"  " 
ing  coinp:inies  to  furnish  funds  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  for  that  ;  ^ 
tion  of  the  purchase  of  the  price  of  new  dwelling  houses  not  covered  b>  '  "^ 
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iui>rtpic:eK  to  buiUUne;  and  Umii  as8«M*lutions,  and  the  initial  payment  of  the 
purchasers,  which  has  somewhat  stimulated  building  of  homes  by  Individuals. 

Building  and  loan  reports  of  Illinois  show  that  the  unusually  large  number 
of  loans  for  the  purchase  of  dwelling  houses  already  built  and  for  remodel- 
in?  old  and  unimproved  are  taking  up  most  of  the  available  funds,  and  in  some 
sp<'Cions  asso<-iations  have  been  unable  to  meet  all  demands  for  loans  even  of  this 
rharacter.  which  is  an  indication  that  a  normal  increase  in  demands  for  loans 
for  new  dwelling-house  construction  at  this  time,  or  In  the  near  future,  would 
I'lvate  a  condition  where  building  and  loan  associations  wpuld  be  unable  to 
finance  them. 

If  the  building  and  loan  associations,  representing  the  wage  earners*  savings 
institutions  for  financing  the  ownership  of  homes,  were  given  the  opportunity  of 
supplementing  their  assets  with  tax-exempt  capital,  as  has  been  granted  agri- 
calture  and  business,  a  large  portion  of  the  necessary  money  to  finance  this 
great  movement  of  supplying  dwelling  houses  for  wage  earners  would  most 
t'Quitably  be  supplit»d  by  these  associations.  Therefore  the  enactment  of  relief 
measures  in  the  house  situation,  as  proposed  in  the  Federal  building-loan  bank 
bill,  were  indorsed  by  the  United  States  League  of  Local  Building  and  Loan 
Associations  in  the  following  resolutions  passed  by  the  convention  held  at 
<niicago,  July  21  and  22,  1920: 

"  Whereas  there  is  pending  in  Congress  the  measure  known  as  the  *  Calder- 
Nolan  hill'  for  the  organization  of  a  system  of  Federal  building-loan  banks 
designated  to  supplement,  under  prudent  restrictions,  the  funds  available  by 
building  loan  associations  for  dwelling-house  purchase  and  construction ;  and 

••  Whereas  this  bill,  after  consideration  by  the  representatives  of  the  build- 
ins:  and  loan  associations  in  various  State  league  organizations  of  the  country 
and  by  their  representatives  in  this  organization,  has  been  Indorsed  as  a 
mojiMire  that,  if  enacted  into  law,  nWght  greatly  increase  the  ability  of  build- 
in?  and  loan  associations  to  fully  meet  the  great  demands  made  upon  them 
for  mortgage  loans  upon  dwelling-house  security :  Therefore  be  it 

'^Resolved,  That  the  United  States  League  of  Local  Building  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciations, in  convention  assembled  in  Chicago,  confirm  its  previous  indorsement 
of  the  Federal  building-loan  bank  bill,  and  urges  its  early  passage  by  Con- 
gress as  the  most  vital  measure  for  the  alleviation  of  the  present  housing 
shorta^^e  throughout  the  eountr>':  Jind  further 

^'Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  Senator  Calder, 
with  a  request  that  it  receive  the  early  and  earnest  consideration  of  his  com- 
mittee." 

These  resolutions  were  concurred  in  and  also  adopted  by  the  Building  Associa- 
tion League  of  Illinois  in  convention  assembled  at  Quincy,  October  13  and 

14,  1920. 

The  development  of  the  mutual  cooperative  building  and  loan  associations  and 
amount  of  business  done  by  them  is  not  generally  realized.  The  statistical  re- 
iwrt  for  1919  shows  a  total  of  7,778  asso(»iations,  with  a  membership  of  4,289,324 
and  assets  of  $2,126,620,390  for  the  United  States.  The  auditor's  annual  report 
for  Illinois  (1919)  shows  total  assets  of  $128,251,022  In  670  associations.  Public 
rights  and  interests  are  conserved  and  protected  in  th^m  by  State  building  and 
loan  laws  and  supervision  by  the  department  of  the  auditor  of  public  accounts. 

No  other  financial  agency  is  attempting  to  do  what  these  associations  are  do- 
ing to  encourage  systematic  thrift  and  home  ownership.  Operations  of  building 
and  loan  associations  are  local  and  their  system  arranged  to  deal  direct  with 
individual  borrowers  for  the  construction  or  purcha.se  of  dwelling  house  proper- 
ties. Their  average  mortgage  loans  are  from  $1,000  to  $4,000,  and  it  Is  obvious 
that  these  mortgages  are  not  speculative  and  are  made  solely  on  homes. 

In  Illinois  they  have  invested  some  $115,000,000  in  loans  of  this  character, 
which  business  w-as  conducted  last  year  at  an  average  operating  expense  slightly 
over  six-tenths  of  1  per  cent  through  670  associations. 

The  building  and  loan  associations  fill  an  extraordinary  place  in  the  financial 
and  economic  system  of  the  country  in  that  they  are  the  only  agency  that  devotes 
itself  exclusively  to  the  business  of  providing  funds  for  construction  or  purchase 
of  dwelling  houses. 

An  example  of  results  of  "  thrift  and  home  ownership  "  as  fostered  by  these 
associations  can  best  be  viewed  by  their  achievements  in  some  of  the  mid-western 
cities,  as  Omaha  and  Kansas  City,  with  miles  and  miles  of  well-kept  Individually 
owned  homes  which  financing  through  these  associations  has  made  possible,  as 
well  as  the  development  of  the  associations  in  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  and  other  east- 
ern States  with  large  building  and  loan  investment. 
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The  Chairman.  Just  a  question :  During  the  past  six  months  hare 
your  deposits  been  keeping  up  ? 

Mr.  Rider.  They  have  been  increasing ;  we  are  getting  more  savers, 
more  thrifty  people.  The  1919  auditor?  report  shows  an  increase  for 
the  State  of  8^  per  cent  in  assets,  and  this  present  report  will,  I 
believe,  run  over  10  per  cent  assets  of  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  building  and  loan  bank  bill  is  passed,  that 
would  give  your  organization  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  at  least 
a  billion  dollars  additional  funds  per  loans  to  help  building! 

Mr.  Rider.  The  larger  associations  could  handle  funds  of  that  char* 
acter  very  nicely,  because  they  would  immediately  be  able  to  turn 
them  in  mortgage  property.  The  applications  are  in  excess  of  the 
finances  that  are  in  the  hands  of  the  larger  associations. 

The  Chairman.  The  applications  are  larger  than  ever  before? 

Mr.  Rider.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Senator  Calder,  we  desire  to  present  Mr.  C.  H. 
Markham,  president  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  CHABLES  H.  MAKKFAM,  PRESIDENT  CEN- 
TRAL RAILWAY,  REPRESENTING  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  COM- 
M£RC£* 

Mr.  Markham.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appear  here  as  the  representative 
of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  association  of  commerce  to  present 
to  your  committee  some  phases  of  the  transportation  situation. 
What  I  have  to  say  has  been  reduced  to  writing.  I  will  be  very  glad 
to  read  it  or  file  it  with  the  committee.  It  will  take  me  about  six  or 
seven  minutes  to  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  read  it,  please. 

Mr.  Markham  (reading) : 

In  the  consideration  of  the  housing  phase  of  the  reconstruction  problem,  the 
question  of  the  ability  of  the  railways  to  transport  an  adequate  supply  of  build- 
ing materials  naturally  arises.  It  Is  well  known  that  during  most  of  the  tlrae 
for  the  last  four  years  the  freight  offered  to  the  railways  has  been  so  large  In 
volume  that  they  have  had  much  difficulty  In  handling  It.  It  Is  also  knowu 
to  many  persons  that  the  transportation  problem  presented  to  the  railways 
during  1920  has  been  the  most  difficult  with  which  they  ever  had  to  deal.  The 
demand  for  railroad  transportation  was.  In  fact,  much  greater  during  part  of 
the  year  1920  than  the  amount  of  It  that  could  be  supplied,  and  this  undoubtedly 
prevented  much  construction  of  buildings  which  otherwise  would  have  been  done. 
A  large  tonnage  of  many  Important  building  materials  must  be  carried  in  the 
same  kind  of  cars  as  those  used  for  the  transportation  of  coal. 

The  country  was  confronted  with  the  danger  of  a  serious  coal  shortage  and. 
in  consequence,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  very  wisely  issued  orders 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  cause  cars  of  this  class  to  be  used  to  meet  the  coun- 
try' Imperative  demands  for  fuel  and  severely  to  limit  the  amount  of  building  I 
materials  that  could  be  transported. 

There  were  several  conditions  which  contributed  to  the  creation  of  this  serious  | 
transportation  situation.  One  of  these  was  that  when  the  railways  were  re- 
turned to  private  operation  on  March  1  a  large  number  of  their  freight  cars 
were  not  in  serviceable  condition.  Another  was  that  for  some  years,  owing  to 
the  war  and  other  causes,  the  normal  number  of  new  locomotives  and  freight 
cars  had  not  been  purchased.  The  situation  was  greatly  aggravated  by  a 
strike  In  the  coal  mines  In  November  and  December,  1919,  and  a  series  of 
switchmen's  strikes  which  began  on  the  railways  In  April,  1920.  The  coal 
strike  caused  the  country  to  enter  the  year  1920  with  about  45,000,000  less  tons 
of  coal  on  hand  than  It  otherwise  would  have  had.  The  switchmen's  strikes 
for  some  months  greatly  reduced  the  amount  of  transportation  that  the  railways 
otherwise  could  have  rendered. 
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The  managements  of  the  railways  some  months  ago  engaged  in  a  concerted 
and  most  energetic  effort  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  operation  and  thereby 
Increase  the  amonnt  of  traffic  of  all  kinds  that  could  be  handled.  Their 
efforts  were  directed  chiefly  to  reducing  the  number  of  locomotives  and  cars 
In  unserviceable  condition  and  to  Increasing  the  number  of  miles  which  each 
freight  car  moved  daily  and  the  number  of  tons  of  freight  carried  in  each 
loaded  car.  While  they  have  prosecuted  with  great  vigor  the  repairing  of 
cars,  their  success  in  improving  the  general  condition  of  freight  cars  has  not 
been  very  satisfactory.  So  many  cars  were  found  to  be  in  a  condition  which 
not  only  rendered  them  unfit  for  service  but  even  unfit  to  be  repaired,  that 
ap  to  the  time  of  the  latest  reports  a  total  of  135,000  cars  had  been  retired 
from  service  since  the  termination  of  Government  control.  This  has  largely 
exceeded  the  number  of  new  cars  built  in  die  present  year,  which  up  to  Octo- 
ber 1  was  less  than  80,000,  with  the  result  that  the  railways  are  handling 
their  business  at  the  present  time  with  fewer  cars  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
Furthermore,  cars  in  general  have  been  deteriorating  so  fast,  as  a  result  of 
hard  usage  and  failure  adequately  to  maintain  them  under  Government  con- 
trol, that  7.2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  were  reported  in  bad  order  In  July, 
as  compared  with  only  6.6  in  January. 

Much  greater  success  has  been  attained  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
railways  in  other  respects.  The  average  number  of  miles  each  car  was  moved 
daily  was  increased  from  22.3  miles  in  February  to  27.4  miles  in  August 
The  significance  of  this  figure  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  stated  that  an 
increase  of  1  milo  per  tlay  in  the  average  movement  of  cars  is  equivalent 
to  an  increase  of  100,000  in  the  car  supply.  Therefore  the  Increase  in  average 
miles  per  day  attained  between  February  and  August  was  equivalent  to  the 
addition  of  510,000  cars  to  the  total  supply.  The  number  of  tons  carried  per 
loaded  car  was  increased  from  28.3  tons  in  February  to  29.8  in  August.  The 
significance  of  this  figure  will  be  best  appreciated  when  it  is  stated  that  an 
increase  of  1  ton  In  the  average  load  per  loaded  car  is  roughly  equivalent  to 
the  addition  of  75,000  cars  to  the  supply. 

The  results  of  the  Increase  in  efficiency  of  operation  secured  are  refiected 
In  statistics  showing  the  increase  In  the  amount  of  freight  actually  handled. 
In  March  the  number  of  tons  of  freight  moved  1  mile  was  37,990.000,000. 
Partly  o^ving  to  the  switchmen's  strikes  this  was  reduced  to  28,500,000,000 
ton-miles  in  April.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  amount  of  freight 
handled  In  every  month  since  then.  In  August  the  number  of  tons  of  freight 
moved  1  mile  was  42,000.000,000.  This  figure  represents  the  largest  amount 
jf  freight  service  ever  rendered  by  the  railways  of  the  United  States  in  any 
Month  in  their  history  up  to  that  time.  Such  statistics  as  are  available  indl- 
'ote  that  the  increases  in  efficiency  of  operation  have  been  continued.  The 
lumber  of  carloads  of  freight  moved  in  October  was  the  largest  in  any  month 
)f  the  present  year,  and,  as  the  average  loading  per  car  undoubtedly  con- 
Jnued  to  increase,  the  total  amount  of  freight  service  rendered  in  that  month 
indoubtedly  exceeded  the  amount  ever  rendered  before.  In  fact,  for  four 
•onsecutive  months — July,  August,  September,  and  October — the  railways  have 
landled  more  freight  than  they  ever  handled  in  the  same  months  of  any  pre- 
vious year. 

Tlie  effects  of  this  increase  in  the  amount  of  freight  handled  have  been  that 
he  congestions  In  the  terminals  of  the  railways  have  been  practically  ellmi- 
ated,  and  that  progress  has  been  made  almost  to  the  point  where  the  railways 
re  furnishing  the  shippers  all  the  cars  for  which  they  ask.  The  accumulations 
f  loaded  cars  in  terminals  awaiting  movement  when  the  railways  were  returned 
J  private  operation  on  March  1  exceeded  100,000.  They  Increased  during  the 
witchmen's  strikes  to  228,000.  They  had  been  reduced,  when  the  last  report 
n  this  subject  was  made  In  October,  to  about  37,000.  In  spite  of  the  large 
mount  of  freight  moved  in  July  and  August,  the  shortage  of  freight  cars 
eported  on  September  1  was  145,000.  On  October  16,  however,  this  had 
een  reduced  to  69,000. 

It  does  not  seem  probable  that  th^er^  will  soon  be  another  general  strike 
1  tlie  coal  mines.  If  there  should  not  be,  the  railways  will  not  soon  find  it 
eeessary  again,  as  they  have  in  the  year  1920,  to  transport  enough  coal  not 
aly  to  supply  current  demands,  but  also  to  make  up  such  a  large  deficiency 
I  tbe  amount  of  coal  on  hand  as  that  with  which  the  country  was  confronted 
t  ttie  beginning  of  the  present  year.  It  is  also  reasonable  to  assume  that  there 
ill  be  no  such  interference  with-  transportation  service  by  railway  strikes 
s  tliere  was  for  several  weeks  in  1920. 
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The  advances  In  wages  which  were  granted  to  the  railway  enipk>jee$:  by  rli- 
Railroad  Labor  Board  last  July  have  apparently  quieted  moRt  of  tlie  miv^' 
among  railway  labor  which  preceded  these  strikes.  The  railway  nuna^er^ 
confidently  expect  to  be  able  to  make  further  increase  in  the  eflideiiry  wit; 
which  their  present  facilities,  and  especially  their  locomotives  and  fivicat 
cars,  are  being  utilized.  They  have  set  as  one  of  the  standards  of  operatiiL: 
efficiency  to  be  attained  an  average  movement  per  f reiglit  car  of  30  mile* 
per  day.  If  this  can  be  attained  and  maintained,  as  there  seems  whsob  t^ 
believe  that  it  can  be,  it  will  be  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  250,(KK>  cai> 
over  the  number  with  which  the  large  business  of  last  August  was  haDiUw 
Finally,  reports  from  throughout  the  country  indicate  that  general  industrial 
activity  and  the  amount  of  freight  being  offered  to  the  railways  are  det-liniiif^ 
How  long  these  conditions  will  prevail  nobody  can  siiy,  but  while  t\wy  •!- 
prevail  they  will,  of  course,  increase  the  ability  of  the  railways  to  handle  builn 
ing  materials. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  which  should  be  frankly  recognized,  that  the  ahUir? 
of  the  railways  to  handle  in  future  any  very  large  increase  in  traffic  whii 
may  occur  will  depend  upon  their  ability  to  increase  and  expand  all  '-^ 
their  facilities.  There  is  a  limit  somewhere  to  the  amount  of  lucreaMsed  tr^iff. 
which  can  be  transported  merely  by  increasing  the  efficiency  of  utilizatiMt 
of  existing  facilities.  Furthermore,  as  the  railways  thus  far  this  year  have 
been  forced  to  retire  freight  cars  from  service  faster  than  they  have  been  abip 
to  put  new  cars  in  service,  they  have  been,  and  still  are.  handling  the  baKine«^ 
with  facilities  some  of  which  actually  are  being  reduced  instead  of  incf«?aseL 
The  extent  to  which  the  railways  will  be  able  to  increase  their  faciliti4':«  will 
of  course,  depend  upon  their  ability  to  raise  new  capital,  and  this,  in  turr. 
will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  net  operating  income  they  are  aWe  to  eari 
and  the  rates  of  return  they  will  have  to  pay  upon  new  securities  and  up<« 
securities  issued  for  refunding  purposes.  It  has  been  assumed  that  uadtr  tir 
advanced  rates  fixed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  late  in  Angu^: 
the  railways  would  be  able  to  earn  a  return  of  about  6  per  cent  on  the  raliw 
tion  of  $18,900,000,000  placed  on  them  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  romml- 
slon.  The  net  returns  earned  by  a  large  majority  of  the  railways  wha!«e  «in^ 
ings  and  expenses  in  September  have  been  reportc?d  have  been  less  than  wen- 
expected. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  believing  that  the  net  returns  ewned  :i 
October  will  prove  to  have  been  more  favorable,  but  there  is  still  uncertaintr 
as  to  the  financial  results  which  will  be  secured  under  the  new  ratea  Farther 
more,  the  rates  of  return  which  must  be  paid  on  new  securities  are  still  very 
high.  Therefore  the  amount  of  new  capital  the  railways  will  be  able  t* 
raise,  and  in  consequence  the  amount  of  new  facilities  they  will  be  able  tr> 
provide,  are  still  very  uncertain. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  the  factors  of  the  situation  there  seems  sofB 
cient  reason  for  believing  that  for  some  time  to  come  the  railways  will  N; 
able  to  transport  a  much  larger  volume  of  materials  for  building  purfKwes  xh&t 
has  been  the  case  for  the  past  four  years.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  ge&er&i 
industrial  activity  and  the  general  freight  traflic  of  the  railways  are  now  sbov- 
Ing  a  declining  tendency,  it  seems  timely  and  pertinent  to  urge  that  persofi* 
and  concerns  engaged  in  construction  activities  of  all  kinds  shall  make  tl^ir 
plans  to  carry  them  on  as  extensively  as  possible  in  the  near  future. 

Unless  all  present  indications  are  misleading  the  railways  for  some  time  tr 
come  will  be  able  without  much  difficulty  to  transport  all  the  building  material* 
which  can  be  used.  Nobody  can  tell,  however,  how  long  this  situation  w2. 
exist.  There  was  a  heavy  decline  in  general  business  activity  and  in  rtil^niy 
traffic  following  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  Within  a  few  montbs,  however, 
general  business  activity  was  revived  on  a  scale  without  precedoit,  and  thf^ 
for  more  than  a  year  the  traffic  offered  to  the  railways  was  so  large  tha: 
only  by  the  greatest  exertion  were  they  able  to  move  it.  Future  developnDea> 
may  be  similar,  and  if  those  engaged  in  general  construction  do  not  carry  it  -' 
extensively  while  the  railways  have  surplus  transportation  capacity  avalUh> 
they  may,  and  probably  will,  find  that  later  on  the  railways  will  again  N^ 
unable  to  transport  all  the  materials  required  for  building  purposes. 

The  problem  to  which  the  Senate  Committee  on  ReconstmctloQ  and  Prodoc^ 
tion  is  addressing  itself  is  nation  wide,  as  is  the  railroad  problenu  and.  b^ 
lieving  that  the  foregoing  outline  of  the  railroad  situation  i^^pUes  to  the  CDtir? 
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western  country,  we  have  dealt  with  It  from  that  standpoint  rather  than  from 
The  standpoint  of  purely  local  conditions,  which  we  do  not  believe  are  essen- 
tially different  from  those  that  exist  in  other  sections  of  the  West 

O.  H.  Mabkham, 
President  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co, 

W.  B.  Stokey, 
President  Atchison,  Topeka  d  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co, 

J.  J.  Selley, 
Chairman  Chicago  Committee  the  American  Railroad  Association, 

F.  T.  Bentley, 
TrajJUc  Manager  Illinois  Stfiel  Co, 
H.  0.  Bablow, 
Traffic  Director  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce, 

The  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Miller,  unless  Senator 
Kenyon  cares  to  ask  Mr.  Marknam  some  questions 

Senator  Kenton.  I  will,  after  Mr.  Miller  has  finished. 

The  Chairman.  To  ask  some  questions  on  the  question  of  the 
increased  rates  of  building  labor ;  also  the  traffic  in  coal. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Marknam,  I  gather  from  your  statement  and  also 
from  the  newspaper  reports  that  the  railroads  have  handled  about 
2J  per  cent  more  freight  this  year,  or  last  year,  or  2^  per  cent  more 
in  August  ? 

Mr.  Markham.  Well,  there  were  12  months.  The  figures  ran  up 
from  $37,990,000  in  March,  which  was  the  first  month  after  the  re- 
lease from  Government  control,  to  $42,000,000  in  August.  That  is 
an  increase  of  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  MxLLSR,  Commissioner  Atchison  stated  before  the  committee 
in  August  that  the  railroads  were  handling  a  great  deal  of  freight, 
almost  as  much  as  any  year  in  history,  and  that  current  newspaper 
reports  are  that  they  have  handled  more  freight  this  year  than 
last  year.    Would  you  think  that  was  right? 

Mr.  Markham.  That  is  what  the  records  show.  I  know  as  to  my 
individual  railroad  that  is  true.  Remember  that  a  comparison  with 
1919,  however,  is  hardly  a  fair  comparison,  because,  as  you  know,  the 
movement  of  traffic  during  that  time  was  comparatively  light  as 
conipared  with  the  previous  year,  or  as  compared  with  this  year. 

Mr.  MiLiiER.  Well,  the  Geologic  Survey  would  show  that  about 
46,000,000  tons  more  bituminous  coal  was  produced  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year  than  in  the  first  nine  months  of  last  year,  which 
was  47,000,000  tons  less  than  the  maximum  year  of  1918.  That  would 
seem  to  agree  with  your  idea  of  the  situation? 

Mr.  Markham.  1  think  so.    You  see,  there  was  carried  over  from 

1918  into  1919  a  surplus  of  some  40,000,000  tons  of  coaf,  and  that 
surplus  was  used  up,  however,  because  of  the  miners'  strike  of 
November  and  December,  1919,  so  that  the  situation  was  that  we 
went  into  1920  with  a  shortage  instead  of  a  surplus.  Through  all 
the  early  months  of  1920  there  was  a  normal  movement,  and  the 
demands  for  coal  generally  satisfactory ;  then  the  switchmen's  strike 
came  on  in  April,  and  that  upset  all  of  our  conditions  and  calcula- 
tions again,  and  that  was  the  thing  that  finally  made  it  necessary 
for  the  commission  to  make  this  order  restricting  the  use  of  coal 
cars,  of  certain  open-top  cars,  to  the  coal  traffic. 

Mr.  Miller.  With  a  certain  amount  available  at  the  beginning  oi 

1919  there  was  at  least  some  available,  although  it  was  40,000,000 
tons  less  than  at  the  beginning  of  J1920.    According  to  the  reports 
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of  the  Geological  Survey,  46,000,000  tons  more  have  been  produced 
during  this  year  than  last  year.  So  we  must  have  more  coal  avail- 
able now  than  we  had  at  this  time  last  year? 

Mr.  Markham.  Well,  now,  that  depends  on  the  consumption. 
Mr.  Miller.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Markham.  There  has  been  more  consumed  and  it  may  very 
well  be  that  because  of  this  increase  in  industrial  activity  that  there 
might  have  been  an  increase  that  would  easily  have  made  that  up; 
8  per  cent,  for  example,  on  500,000,000  tons  production  would  have 
taken  care  of  40,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  Miller.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  laws  as  to  the  handling 
of  coal  cars?  For  instance,  Mr.  Willard  testifying  that  in  Au- 
gust— testified  that  it  was  lawful  for  a  man  to  buy  a  car  of  coal  in 
August  and  ship  it  where  he  liked  and  keep  it  as  long  as  h«  liked, 
so  long  as  he  paid  the  legal  public  charge  oi  $2  a  day.  Is  that  still 
true? 

Mr.  Markham.  No.  There  is  a  penalty  charged,  Mr.  Miller.  The 
rate  of  $2  a  day  for  the  first  five  days.  Then  it  jumped  to  $6  for 
four  days,  and  tnen  to  $10. 

Mr.  Miller.  Wasn't  that  put  on  in  the  latter  part  of  July  through 
a  peimissive  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
then  rescinded  afterwards? 

Mr.  Markham.  Well,  it  was  not  rescinded.  The  effective  date 
was  postponed  and  as  the  result  of  a  meeting  with  a  committee  of 
the  National  Industrial  Traffic  Association  here  in  Chicago,  and  a 
meeting  of  railroad  executives,  of  which  I  happened  to  be  a  mem- 
ber, an  agreement  was  reached,  as  a  result  of  which  those  rates  I 
have  named  went  into  effect  either  on  December  1  or  15^1  am  not 
sure  which  now. 

Mr.  Miller.  Recently? 

Mr.  Markham.  That  has  been  done  and  the  rates  are  either  in 
elFec't  to-day  or  will  be  on  November  15. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  priority  orders  affecting  the  movement  of  build- 
ing materials  are  still  on.  That  is,  order  No.  7  has  been  completed 
finally  by  order  No.  20,  and  that  is  still  in  effect,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Markham.  There  has  been  a  modification  with  respect  to  the 
with  a  size  of  38  inches,  and  recently  it  was  modified  again  so  as  to 
permit  of  cars  of  42  inches  being  used  in  other  service  than  coal 
service. 

Mr.  Miller.  During  the  summer  permits  were  granted  for  spe- 
cial work,  guch  as  that  job  down  in  New  Orleans  where  the  pavement 
was  torn  up  in  front  of  a  fire  house  and  they  needed  to  get  some 
paving  in  there  to  lower  the  fire  hazard,  and  those  permits  were  can- 
celed about  the  '26th  of  October.  Have  those  i)ermits  been  reissued 
as  yet,  do  you  know? 

Sir.  Markham.  Well,  the  permits  would  hardlv  be  reissued,  Mr. 
Miller,  because  the  reason  for  issuing  had  probably  expired  in  most 
cases  by  that  time.  As  results  of  a  hearing  that  was  had  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  called,  I  think,  at  the  instance 
largely  of  the  stone  and  gravel  shippers  and  attended  by  Mr.  Wil- 
lard and  other  executives  and  myself,  we  arranged  through  our  ad- 
visory committee  to  form  local  committees  all  over  the  country  in 
the  effort  to  deal  with  these  local  situations,  and  whenever  there  was 
a  condition  existing  where  the  ptablic  interest  was  involved  or  where 
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there  would  be  irreparable  loss  as  the  result  of  failure  to  furnish 
cars  to  move  material,  these  local  committees  dealt  with  those  situa^ 
tions. 

We  had  a  situation  of  that  sort  in  Chicago.  We  met  at  their  lun- 
cheon one  day  with  a  representative  of  the  railroads  and  of  the  build- 
ing trades,  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Affleck,  of  the  Universal-Portland 
Cement  Co.  The  result  of  that  meeting  was  the  creation  of  a  com- 
mittee of  railroad  men  here  and  others  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  these  local  conditions.  But  I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  any 
suggestion  that  was  brought  up  by  that  committee  was  not  taken  care 
of.  Of  course,  always  by  taking  it  up  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  getting  its  permission  to  furnish  the  cars  to  move 
that  particular  traffic.  Those  committees,  I  think,  had  their  birth 
through  a  conference. 

Mr.  Miller.  Between  the  chairman  of  this  committee  and  Mr. 
Cuyler,  and  then  through  contact  with  Mr.  Willard? 

Sir.  Markham.  I  am  sure  that  is  probably  where  it  originated, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Miller.  As  result  of  that  certain  permits  were  granted  and 
these  permits  were  canceled  as  of  about  October  26,  and  as  result  of 
those  cancellations  of  those  permits  people  came  to  see  the  chairman 
:>f  the  committee  in  New  York  from  as  far  distant  as  Missouri,  and 
they  reported  to  the  committee  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  yes  or 
ao  answer  from  Mr.  Bobbins  as  to  whether  or  not  he  would  reissue 
;hose  permits.  They  traced  them  through  Mr.  Gutheim  and  others, 
mi  could  not  get  any  definite  statement  as  to  what  would  be  done  on 
hem,  so  that  the  thing  is  kind  of  obscure  in  our  minds  at  jthe  present 
iime  as  to  what  is  going  to  be  done.  To  draw  this  to  your  attention 
md  the  effect  of  that,  I  would  like  to  mention  a  particular  case, 
riie  Lawrence  Co.  was  complained  of  to  the  committee  by  the  mayor 
)f  Lynn.  They  had  a  contract  with  the  mayor  of  Lynn  to  deliver 
lim  7,000  barrels  of  cement  at  a  certain  price.  The  mayor  could  not 
)uy  that  cement  from  anyone  else,  and  they  could  not  deliver  it. 
Xe  looked  the  situation  up  and  we  found  they  could  not  get  either 
oal  or  limestone. 

They  finally  got  permit  to  buy  limestone  and  then  they  could  not 
^et  into  the  coal  mines  and  could  not  get  coal  on  account  of  the 
mbargo  of  certain  railroads,  but  they  finally  got  some  through, 
riien  they  were  running  along,  getting  partly  out  of  their  troubles, 
rhen  these  permits  were  canceled  anatney  could  not  get  the  lime- 
tone.  The  situation  became  so  serious  with  them  that  they  did  all 
hey  could  in  Washington,  and  then  one  Sunday  they  telepnoned  to 
Qe  in  Boston  from  New  Jersey  to  try  and  get  something  done  to 
einstate  those  permits,  and  as  yet  we  do  not  know  whether  they  are 
einstated  or  not,  and  that  is  a  matter  which  we  will  probably  have 
0  take  up  with  Mr.  Willard.  But  in  laying  before  you  the  problems 
f  the  building  industry  I  thought  it  might  be  well  to  show  you  the 
ffect  on  the  industry  ox  the  sudden  canceling  of  such  permits  as  that, 
ecause  it  strikes  at  the  very  source  of  production. 

Mr.  Markham.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  and  I  would  like  to  say 
hat,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  of  local  conditions  go— I  only  speak  of 
>cal  conditions,  and  when  I  speak  of  local  conditions  I  not  only 
aclude  Chicago,  but  all  other  points  on  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
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road — ^that  we  have  never  experienced  very  much  difficulty  in  getting 
these  permits  for  a  legitimate  purpose  wnen  thev  were  presented  to 
us  and  we  were  able  to  get  the  facts  before  Mr.  Kobbins,  or  whoever 
was  handling  it  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Perhaps  a  good  deal  depended  upon  just  how  the  subject  was  ap- 
proached and  whether  the  necessary  information — corroborative  in- 
formation— was  on  hand  as  to  the  necessity  for  this  particular  per- 
mit; and  all  of  that  sort  of  thing  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  it. 

I  ran  into  it  myself  in  two  or  three  cases  in  New  Orleans  and 
succeeded  in  straightening  them  out. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  Mr.  T\^llard's  testimony  before  the  committee  in 
August  the  chairman  drew  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  probablv 
by  prearrangement  the  whole  congestion  might  have  been  headed  otf, 
and  he  said  that  at  that  time  he  felt  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
railroads  to  consider  this  matter  in  advance  for  the  next  year,  and 
in  January  rather  than  let  the  thing  hang  along  and  take  it  up  in 
June.  We  are  right  along  toward  January  now,  and  it  would  be  a 
pity  if  the  whole  ouilding  industry  was  held  up  again  another  year 
by  another  state  of  confusion,  and  if  the  railway  executives  could 
take  this  thing  in  hand  and  plan  out  their  campaign  at  an  early  date 
it  might  relieve  that  situation. 

Mr.  Markham.  Well,  now,  what  is  in  your  mind,  Mr.  Miller?  A 
question  of  the  storage  of  coal  by  the  railroads,  for  example,  during 
tne  months  when  the  building  materials  are  not  moving  and  cars 
are  more  plentiful? 

Mr.  Miller.  Of  course,  this  unfortunately  happens,  that  the 
building  season  occurs  at  the  same  time  that  the  movement  of  coal 
cars,  in  June,  July,  and  August — May,  June,  July,  August,  and 
September.  It  unfortunately  occurred  this  year  that  you  had  your 
open  cars  in  the  West  and  your  box  cars  in  the  East,  so  time  was  lost 
in  straightening  that  thing  out;  but  it  is  a  railroad  problem  as  to 
how  to  serve  both  of  those  industries,  the  building  industry  and  the 
fuel  industry  in  the  same  month. 

Mr.  Markham.  Some  of  the  causes  that  lead  to  the  condition  that 
obtained  in  the  past  few  months  have  been  removed  in  the  mean- 
time :  First,  we  have  not  this  shortage  of  coal  ahead  of  us — ^not  as 
yet ;  the  mines  are  still  working.  We  all  feel  that  as  a  result  of  the 
decision  of  the  wage  board,  and  as  one  of  the  causes  following  the 
passage  of  the  transportation  act  of  1920,  that  there  will  be  no 
interruption  in  railroad  transportation  growing  out  of  strikes  that 
amount  to  anything. 

Now,  in  the  meantime  we  are  increasing  our  efficiency;  we  are 
getting  the  plant  in  shape,  in  better  shape,  not  because  we  are  puttinjr 
a  lot  of  new  money  into  it,  because  we  have  neither  had  the  time  nor 
the  money,  but  we  are  getting  in  better  position ;  our  men  are  getting 
down  to  work;  we  are  getting  more  efficiency  out  of  our  people: 
they  are  getting  away  from  the  conditions  that  existed  during  the 
war  time  with  all  of  the  distractions  incident  to  Government  owner- 
ship and  other  conditions,  and  they  are  now  working,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  railroad  plant  as  a  whole  is  going  to  increase  in  effi- 
ciency from  this  time  on  up  to  the  point  where  it  is  necessary  to 
make  large  additions  and  betterments  in  order  to  take  care  of  this 
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constant  increase  in  traffic  which  we  have  been  experiencing  in  this 
country  throughout  all  of  our  time. 

Mr.  MiLiJBR.  I  think  everyone  recognizes  the  improvemfent  that  has 
already  taken  place. 

Mr.  Markham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have  had  testimony  during  the  hearing  in 
[^hicago  as  to  the  increased  cost  of  sand  and  gravel  to  the  people 
)f  Chicago.  Chicago  is  built  on  sand.  It  would  seem  sand  would 
3e  one  oi  the  cheapest  things  that  we  could  have  here  in  Chicago.  I 
)elieve  that  in  times  gone  by  it  sold  as  low  as  80  cents  a  yard  here, 
md  at  the  present  time  it  is  selling  at  $4  a  yard.  The  raw  material 
las  not  increased  in  value.  No  fuel  is  involved  in  that  directly, 
md  the  two  elements  of  cost  are  transportation  and  labor.  The  sand 
ind  gravel  people  urge  that  the  transportation  has  been  increased 
50  per  cent  ana  in  some  cases  more. 

Now,  on  page  260  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  find- 
ngs,  when  they  granted  the  increase  of  40  per  cent  on  the  25th  of 
iVugust,  is  a  statement  to  this  eifect,  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  had  received  complaints  from  the  building  industries 
IS  to  the  hardships  that  they  would  authorize  the  railroads  to  make 
:his  increase  of  40  per  cent,  but  that  they  commended  to  the  railroads 
:he  importance  of  releasing  the  hardsnip  wherever  the  case  might 
.*ome  and  wherever  it  might  be  necessary. 

Now,  it  does  seem  that  sand  and  gravel  are  vitally  necessary  for 
he  basic  prosperity,  and  on  that  prosperity  the  railroads  will  thrive ; 
md  as  that  prosperity  is  blocked  by  the  railroads  by  an  undue  in- 
rease  in  rates,  the  railroads  as  well  as  the  public  will  suffer.  At  the 
learing  in  August  I  drew  this  matter  to  Mr.  Willard's  attention  in 
•few  Icork,  and  I  would  like  to  draw  it  to  your  attention  at  this 
ime ;  that  is,  the  importance  of  considering  the  revision  of  rates  on 
ertain  basic  building  materials. 

This  matter  has  also  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Interstate 
""ommerce  Commission  by  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  as  far  as 
he  committee  could  do  in  the  process  of  its  inquiries,  it  has  done  all 
t  can  to  draw  that  principle  that  the  railroads  do  thrive  on  general 
prosperity,  and  general  prosperity  perhaps  is  retarded  by  the  undue 
ticrease  on  some  materials. 

What  would  be  the  way  to  undertake  that  reduction  of  rate  for 
and  and  gravel,  or  for  some  other  basic  building  material  if  that  is 
ot  entitled  to  it? 

Mr.  Markham.  Why,  in  the  usual  order  of  handling  those  mat- 
ers, Mr.  Miller,  it  would  be  brought  up  in  the  traffic  associations  in 
lie  different  sections  of  the  country.  I  can  only  speak  for  my  own 
ailroad  in  dealing  with  a  question  of  rates,  but  I  will  say  this,  that 
do  not  know  of  any  better  traffic  doctrine  than  that  of  not  charging 
ny  more  than  the  traffic  will  bear.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we 
ill  approach  sympathetically  at  any  time  any  suggestion  that  the 
ate  we  are  charging  is  so  high  as  not  to  permit  of  the  freest  pos- 
ible  movement  of  the  particular  article  that  is  in  question. 

I  will  be  glad  for  my  own  railroad  to  take  that  matter  in  hand  and 
iiise  an  investigation  to  be  made  of  it. 

You  will  probably  find,  however,  when^  you  are  talking  about  this 
icrease  of  150  per  cent,  that  they  have  very  largely  to  do  with  short 
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hauls.  Our  short  hauls  have  not  been  proper  in  the  past,  and  yet 
in  some  of  those  cases  you  can  find  there  have  been  those  very  large 
increases,  atid  yet  after  all  it  does  not  represent  so  much  of  an  in- 
crease as  it  may  seem  on  the  face  of  it,  because  you  are  dealing  with 
a  low  figure  to  start  with. 

Mr.  Miller.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Markham.  There  is  one  other  ques- 
tion that  I  would  like  to  draw  attention  of  the  committee  to,  and  per- 
haps yourself  indirectly  as  a  member  of  the  Association  of  Railroad 
Executives,  and  that  is  that  New  England  is  still  suflFering — ^the  At- 
lantic seaboard  is  still  suffering — from  a  shortage  of  anthracite  coal 
Anthracite  coal  is  costing  as  high  as  $24  a  ton  in  Connecticut ;  $19  a 
ton  in  New  Jersey,  although  nearly  the  normal  amount  of  anthracite 
has  been  produced  this  year.  We  are  3,000,000  ahead  on  the  1st  of 
September. 

The  problem  seems  to  be  to  divert  that  movement  of  coal  by  water 
to  the  Northeast,  and  yet  the  freight  rates  from  the  Pocohontas  dis- 
trict to  tidewater  will  increase  the  value  40  per  cent,  from  $2  to  ^.^k 
Now,  it  might  have  been  to  the  benefit  of  the  railroads  to  have  figured 
that  out  and  realize  that  perhaps  with  that  long  straight  haul  SJ 
was  already  compensatory;  that  no  increase  was  necessary,  either. 
And  even  ii  the  freight  rate  had  been  decreased  from  the  Pocohontds 
district  to  Hampton  Boads,  the  railroads  would  have  been  savel 
the  awful  expense  of  attempting  to  transport  coal  overland,  taking 
as  it  does  from  23  to  25  days  to  go  from  the  Clearfield  district  lo 
New  England,  and  perhaps  again  as  much  back,  taking  the  freight 
car  two  months  to  carry  coal.  Would  a  lower  rate  from  the  Po<:*u- 
hontas  district  to  Hampton  Roads,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  th** 
Shipping  Board,  had  Mr.  Willard  recommended,  of  a  rate  of  ^l-/' 
to  $1.80,  you  would  have  a  tidewater  water  rate  lower  than  the  rail- 
road rate ;  then  the  freight-car  congestion  would  have  been  relieTe«l 
and  we  would  not  to-day  have  the  anthracite  trouble  we  are  havin^. 

It  might  be  possible  for  you  to  take  this  matter  up  at  your  next 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Railroad  Executives  and  consider  thai 
as  a  matter  not  only  of  public  health  but  relief  from  railroad  con- 
gestion. 

Mr.  Markham.  If  that  is  the  request  of  the  conunittee,  I  will  l-e 
very  glad  to  do  it ;  but,  of  course,  I  have  no  connection  with  thiise 
eastern  railroads,  and  w^ould  probably  be  regarded  as  being  a  litilr 
bit  officious  to  make  any  suggestion  to  those  people  down  there. 

Let  me  say,  in  regard  to  yourself  about  the  effect  of  an  increase  of 
a  lessened  amount.  You  must  remember  the  commission  founil  u 
was  necessary  to  raise  a  certain  amount  of  money  for  these  railri>ai. 
and  it  found  it  impossible  in  raising  that  money  to  do  it  in  any  other 
way  than  by  horizontal  increase.  If  it  had  undertaken  to  have 
dealt  with  each  commodity  separately  and  with  the  rates  in  ea  r. 
section  of  the  country,  it  would  have  started  on  a  task  it  wouli 
never  have  been  able  to  perform,  so  it  would  have  had  to  do  it  in  that 
way,  and  the  ability  of  the  railroads  again  as  time  goes  on  to  mij» 
these  reductions  will  depend  very  largely  upon  their  financial  necessi- 
ties and  depend  upon  the  effect  on  the  traffic  of  the  rates  as  it  ei 
ists,  and  what  will  happen  if  the  proposed  reduction  is  made. 

Mr.  M11.LER.  It  is  the  effect  of  the  horizontal  rate  on  the  trace 
that  is  the  final  consideration. 
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Mr.  Markham.  Yes;  and  in  that  particular  case  my  own  opinion 
about  it  is  that  the  rate  by  water  was  so  much  higher  than  the  rate 
by  rail  that  even  if  no  increase  had  been  made  at  all  there  would 
have  still  been  a  sufficient  division  in  the  rate  to  have  prevented  it 
moving  by  water,  and  it  would  have  continued  to  move  by  rail  just 
the  same.  So  that  possibly  the  effect  of  the  failure  of  the  railroads 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  make  that  40  per  cent  rate 
would  have  been  their  failing  to  haul  a  larger  amount  of  tonnage. 

Mr.  MiiJLER.  That  is  substantially  so  if  no  increase  had  been  made, 
the  all-rail  rate  would  still  have  been  about  34  cents  lower  than  the 
rail-and-water  rate.    I  see.    Thank  you. 

Senator  Kenton.  Mr.  Markham,  as  I  understand  you,  with  the 
decreased  number  of  freight  cars,  would  you  have  still  been  able  in 
the  month  of  August  to  handle  more  traffic  than  ever  before  ? 

Mr.  Markham.  Yes,  sir;  we  did  that  by  getting  more  mileage  out 
of  the  cars  and  getting  jncreased  loadings. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  find  cooperation  among  the  shippers  ? 

Mr.  Markham.  Perfectly  splendid,  sir.  I  have  never  seen  anything 
like  it. 

Senator  Kenton.  They  are  all  working  together  ? 

Mr.  Markham.  Yes.  It  is  because  of  the  cooperation  that  the  ship- 
pers have  given  us  in  the  effort  to  increase  the  amount  of  transpor- 
tation available  that  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  what  we  have 
very  largely. 

Senator  Kenton.  How  long  do  you  think  it  would  take  to  remedy 
this  situation  as  to  the  number  or  freight  cars  to  get  the  new  cars 
that  may  be  necessary  to  handle  the  equipment  offered,  to  take  care 
of  the  production  ? 

Mr.  Markham.  That  depends  on  many  factors.  Of  course,  first 
comes  the  question  of  finances,  the  ability  of  the  railroads  to  offer  the 
necessary  assurance  to  the  car  builders  that  they  will  be  able  to  pay 
when  the  cars  are  delivered ;  second,  the  ability  of  the  car  builders  to 
turn  out  these  cars. 

I  can  not  speak  from  the  records,  or  with  a  definite  knowledge  of 
the  situation,  but  from  my  own  experience  in  ordering  cars  and  the 
length  of  time  it  takes  to  get  them  after  you  have  ordered  them,  I 
would  say  that  if  you  were  to  place  orders  within  the  next  30  days 
for  a  hundred  thousand  cars,  that  you  would  be  doing  mighty  well  if 
vou  had  them  all  delivered  inside  of  a  year,  and  it  would  probably 
be  longer  than  that. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  freight  car  now  compared 
with  what  it  was  two  or  three  years  ago? 

Mr.  Markham.  Well,  take  our  own  case  for  example.  We  ordered, 
in  1914,  5,000  box  cars,  and  we  paid  roughly  $850  apiece  for  them. 
Ihose  cars  bought  by  the  Railroad  Administration,  about  the  same 
type  of  car,  cost  about  $2,800. 

Senator  Kenton.  Over  three  times  as  much? 

Mr.  Markham.  Yes,  sir.  The  same  car  bought  to-day  I  am  afraid 
would  cost  probably  $3,200  or  $3,300.  I  have  not  seen  the  recent  fig- 
ures because  we  have  not  asked  for  bids.  I  had  an  experience  with 
refrigerator  cars.  Where  we  bought  refrigerator  cars  a  slow  as  $850 
we  have  paid  up  to  $4,300  for  them.  Where  we  bought  an  engine  of 
the  type  that  is  standard  on  the  Illinois  Central,  in  1914,  for  eighteen 
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thousand  and  say  seven  hundred  dollars,  I  paid  for  the  same  engine 
$64,000. 

Senator  Kbnyon.  Nearly  four  times? 

Mr.  Markham.  Nearly  four  times. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  about  passenger  coaches  ? 

Mr.  Markham.  There  has  not  been  the  same  proportionate  in- 
crease.   It  has  been  about  doubled. 

Senator  I^bnyon.  What  about  rail? 

Mr.  Markham.  We  are  paying  $47  a  ton  for  rail,  where  we  for- 
merly paid  about  $30  a  ton.  As  to  what  the  price  will  be  next  year 
we  do  not  know  as  yet,  as  the  steel  mills  have  not  fixed  the  figure. 
We  understand  indirectly  it  will  be  somewhat  higher,  but  how  much 
we  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Ties  have  gone  up  the  same  way  ? 

Mr.  Markham.  Ties  have  more  than  doubled  ani  tripled  in  value, 
depending  upon  the  kind.  ^ 

Senator  Kjbnyon.  You  say  your  net  returns  for  September  were 
not  satisfactory,  or  disappointing? 

Mr.  Markham.  I  am  speaking  of  the  country  as  a  whole ;  not  of  a 
particular  railroad. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Yes;  the  country  as  a  whole? 

Mr.  Markham.  No.  Some  of  the  railroads  are  explaining  that  that 
was  due — some  of  it  is  due — ^to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  lot  of  thL^ 
low-rate  traffic  started  in  August  at  the  low  rates,  and  that  did  not 
reach  its  destination  until  along  in  September,  and  that  that  has  in- 
fluenced their  situation  to  some  extent.  I  don't  think  it  is  quit«  as 
important  as  some  of  them  think  it  is.  I  think  it  is  because  they  have 
not  had  the  tonnage. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Now,  when  I  was  out  in  Iowa  1  observed — it  may 
not  be  a  large  thing,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  it,  because  I 
have  heard  some  talk  about  it — the  advertisements  the  railroads  air 
carrying  in  the  newspapers,  page  advertisements,  as  to  what  they  are 
doing.    What  is  accomplished  by  that.    Is  it  a  real  investment? 

Mr.  Markham.  Why,  the  purpose  of  that,  Senator,  is  to  brin^  to 
the  public  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  railroad  situation 
as  we  executives  see  it.  The  Illinois  Central  is  doing  a  great  dea! 
of  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  the  other  roads  doing  as  much  as  the  Cer- 
tral  ? 

Mr.  Markham.  I  don't  know.  Possibly  not.  We  have  alwaxs 
pursued  the  practice,  as  you  probably  know,  of  advertising  in  the 
so-called  country  newspapers.  The  old-time  practice  was  to  publish 
a  little  item,  a  little  time  card  of  2  or  3  inches,  showing  the  local 
train  service  into  and  out  of  the  town.  We  have  adopted  a  ne\r 
thought  in  dealing  with  that  subject.  Instead  of  using  the  space  In 
that  way  we  arc  advertising  with  the  newspapers ;  but  instead  of 
using  the  space  in  that  way  we  are  using  it  once  a  month,  and  ve 
are  giving  them  material  that  we  think  has  a  certain  amount  of  edu- 
cational value — that  is,  material  that  will  give  the  public  informa- 
tion on  the  situation  which  it  does  not  now  possess. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  that  a  large  item  or  a  small  one? 

Mr.  Markham.  Well,  I  don't  taiow  what  you  would  call  large,  sir 
I  should  say  the  Illinois  Central  altogether  spent  on  advertisinf 
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something  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year.  We  have 
6,000  miles  of  railroads.  We  are  the  fourth  railroad  in  ton-mileage 
in  the  United  States.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  large  amount, 
but  it  depends,  sir,  entirely  on  the  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Mtluer.  Out  of  a  total  business  of  about  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Markham.  Our  earnings  this  year  for  all  the  system,  if  all 
business  kept  up  at  the  rate  which  it  started  in  in  September,  would 
probably  run  about  $140,000,000  a  year. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  would  not  be  very  excessive  ? 

Mr.  MarkilalM.  I  do  not  regard  it  so,  sir- 
Mr.  Miller.  Pretty  small  percentage? 

ilr.  Markham.  Yes.  May  I  say  that  the  matter  we  are  giving  to 
the  newspapers  seems  to  be  very  much  appreciated,  especially  by  the 
country  press.    They  all  seem  to  be  glad  to  get  the  information. 

The 'Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Markham. 

Mr.  Holden,  you  are  vice  president  of  the  Union  Trust  Co.  ? 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OP  MR.  CHABLES  B.  HOLDEN,  VICE  PBESIDENT, 

ITNION  TBTJST  CO. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  statement  you  wish  to  make  to  the 
committee? 

Mr.  HoLDEK.  I  was  asked  to  present  some  considerations  bearing 
on  the  financing  of  building  operations,  rather  from  the  standpoint 
of  banking  than  from  the  standpoint  of  the  contractor.  I  felt  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  published  in  the  press  and  there  was  a  great 
deal  said  in  various  conferences  that  have  been  held  in  Chicago  that 
failed  to  recognize  the  fact  that  in  dealing  with  the  financing  of 
building  operations  we  had  to  consider  that  the  banks  were  only 
an  intermediary  in  any  such  financing. 

A  real  estate  loan  running  from  5  to  10  years  is  not,  of  course,  a 
banking  investment.  The  bank  receives  its  money  from  its  deposi- 
tors subject  to  their  immediate  call  and  order;  and  the  extent  to 
which  banks  can  promote  building  operations  even  by  taking  first 
mortgages  depends  upon  the  market  for  these  mortgages. 

Just  as  in  any  change  of  financial  conditions  from  bad  to  worse 
or  from  worse  to  better,  real  estate  values  trail  along.  If  conditions 
become  worse,  rentals  of  course  are  not  immediately  changed.  But 
they  follow  a  downward  course.  Real  estate  values  follow  a  rising 
market  for  other  commodities  even  more  slowly  than  they  follow  a 
decline.  Sound  banking  under  the  Federal  reserve  law,  during  the 
course  of  the  war,  was  necessarily  directed  first  toward  liquidity. 
In  the  building  operation,  particularly  as  it  has  been  built  up  in  Chi- 
cago, where  largely  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  contractors  who  had 
to  finance  their  own  operations,  there  have  been  three  elements  in- 
volved. There  has  been  the  real  estate  investment,  which,  based  upon 
the  current  market,  could  be  sold  to  that  large  body  of  investors — 
conservative  investors  who  desire  to  see  their  investment  secured  by 
tangible  assets  in  the  shape  of  real  estate  security,  with  a  reasonable 
rent  basis  behind  it  to  assure  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  the 
principal.  Next  comes  the  course  of  securities  commonly  issued  in 
the  sliape  of  second  mortgages.    On  top  of  the  second  mortgage  and 
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a  proper  proportion  ought  to  be  not  over  60  per  cent  for  the  first 
mortgage,  and  perhaps  an  additional  30  p>er  cent  of  the  cost  for  Uie 
second  mortgage.  Beyond  that  comes  the  instalbnent  contract,  under 
which  the  purchaser  who  has  purchased  the  building  is  paying  for  ii 
in  installments,  just  as  in  some  other  industry. 

I  do  not  wish,  in  mentioning  them,  to  discriminate  against  those 
that  are  not  mentioned,  such  as  the  sale  of  pianos,  the  sale  of  phoDo- 
graphs,  the  sale  even  of  furniture  of  different  kinds,  the  sale  of  auto- 
mobiles. The  great  mass  of  buyers  has  been  led  to  the  lie  on  install- 
ment .  payments,  so  in  the  matter  of  building  homes  you  are  all 
familiar  with  the  advertisements,  particularly  that  have  appearel 
in  the  city  of  Chicago,  "  It  is  cheaper  to  buy  your  home,  pay  such 
and  such  an  installment,  than  to  pav  such  and  such  rent." 

As  a  result,  even  before  the  war,  tliere  was  built  up  a  syst^n  which 
had  a  very  narrow  margin  of  elasticity.  The  second  mortgages,  the 
second  class  of  securities,  had  to  be  disposed  of  to  brokers  in  that 
class  of  securities,  charging  a  considerable  commission,  rimning  from 
5  to  10  per  cent,  for  their  disposition. 

The  installment  contracts,  if  a  contractor  is  not  possessed  of  lar«e 
enough  capital  himself  to  carry  them,  had  to  be  disposed  of  very 
often  at  even  a  more  severe  percentage.  With  the  increased  cost  of 
everything,  on  the  mere  matter  of  increasing  the  credit  values  of  the 
country  by  a  volume  never  before  dreamed  of,  when  you  made  a 
dollar  a  50-cent  dollar  in  its  purchasing  power,  the  attempt  to  capi- 
talize that  in  building  brought  about  severe  contrasts. 

One  very  vital  element  I  think  in  the  situation  is  this,  that  while 
the  Government  necessarily  promoted  the  expansion  of  credit  and 
the  safeguarding  of  that  expansion  with  regard  to  all  liquid  assets, 
excepting  with  regard  to  farm-loan  bonds,  they  did  not  pro\ade,  ani 
could  not  safely  provide,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  now  be  safely 
provided,  that  permanent  loans  can  be  put  in  the  way  of  immediate 
liquidation,  as  larm  loans  made  under  the  farm-land  act,  by  putting 
them  into  farm-loan  bonds,  making  them  attractive  to  the  public 
But  the  result  is  immediately  that  you  have  set  up  a  threefold  com- 
petition. By  the  expansion  of  all  business,  and  the  call  of  all  busines?^ 
for  money,  you  drew  off  at  once  the  funds  that  were  otherwise  avail 
able.  They  were  the  surplus  land  funds  of  the  country  that  wer? 
available  for  liquidating  the  contracts  of  purchase,  the  installment 
contracts. 

You  then  absorbed  a  large  amount  of  those  loose  f  imds,  not  bank- 
ing funds.  They  are  public  investment  .funds  that  were  in  the  han*t 
of  some  people  who  financed  the  second  mortgages.  At  the  same  tirot 
the  tremendous  increase  in  cost  of  the  buildings  made  it  imposj^iblt 
to  attract  the  attention  to  inspire  the  confidence  of  a  large  part  « : 
the  mass  of  investors  who  had  absorbed  the  first  mortgages. 

I  think  the  committee  has  had  before  it  some  of  the  evidence  vi 
increase  of  cost  of  moderate-sized  homes  in  Chicago — from  thi^  *" 
six  and  seven  thousand  dollars.  The  moment  you  ask  an  investor  ;r 
a  mortgage  who  has  been  accustomed  to  go  around  and  look  at  :- 
little  bungalow  that  used  to  cost  $3,000,  and  jrou  ask  him  to  buy  a 
mortgage  on  that  for  $1,600,  and  now  go  to  hun  and  say  you  wan: 
him  to  buy  a  mortgage  on  the  same  bungalow  for  $6,500,  he  pulls  v 
his  horns  pretty  quickly,  and  especially  we  must  remember  that  ••: 
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all  real  estate  transactions  there  is  a  limitation  upon  the  return  which 
perhaps,  while  legally  applicable  to  all  transactions,  from  a  practi- 
cal standpoint  bears  more  heavily  on  real  estate  than  any  other 
operations,  and  that  I  refer  to  in  this  State  particularly  as  the  law 
with  regard  to  usury.  Under  the  law  of  this  State  if  anybody  makes 
a  real  estate  mortgage  and  pays  over  7  per  cent  interest  he  can  plead 
usury— can't  attempt  to  collect  on  the  principal.  If  he  can  wash  out 
all  the  interest,  he  may  have  to  pay  all  nis  commissions  on  the  ground 
of  usury,  and  there  isn't  anythmg  there  to  make  it  worth  while  for 
a  lawyer  to  fight  about. 

The  Chairman.  Doesn't  he  forfeit  a  certain  percentage  of  interest? 

Mr.  Hou>EN.  No ;  not  under  the  law  of  this  State.  It  simply  goes 
to  the  credit  of  the  buyer.  If.  however,  I  am  a  business  man  and 
borrow  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  pay  8  or  9  per  cent  upon  it,  I 
pay  the  interest  usually  in  advance  by  discoimt,  and  the  transaction  is 
closed  within  such  a  snort  period  of  time  that  it  will  be  disastrous  to 
me  from  a  business  standpoint  to  even  raise  the  question  of  usury  at 
all.  In  fact,  usury  can  not  be  pleaded  by  corporations,  so  that  the 
corporations  pay  tnis  interest  over  7  per  cent.  We  all  know  they  are 
sellmg  bond  issues  to-day  on  an  8  per  cent  basis  with  4  and  6  and  6 
per  cent  commissions.  So  that  when  you  have  instituted  that  very 
severe  competition  between  a  quick  return  at  a  large  rate  and  a  low 
return  on  a  depreciated  security  at  a  small  rate  you  have  put  build- 
ing operations  in  a  financial  way  at  a  great  disadvantge. 

But  what  I  want  to  point  out  is  that  it  is  only  the  customer — I  won't 
say  the  broker.  It  is  the  merchandising  capacity  of  the  bank  in  dis- 
posing of  the  first  mortgage  where  alone  the  banks  can  be  a  factor, 
excepting  in  so  far  as  they  may  have  occasion  to  finance  contractors. 

Well,  with  the  expansion  and  demands  of  all  business  for  money, 
it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  if  the  contractor  has  to  carry  off  each 
building  that  he  rents,  twice  as  much,  or  three  times  as  much,  on  the 
installment  contract  than  he  has  had  to  before,  his  demands  for  bor- 
rowed funds,  for  credit  at  his  bank  has  probably  extended  beyond 
any  possibility  of  his  being  satisfied.  For  the  average  contractor, 
dealing  with  the  owners  of  small  buildings  that  we  are,  I  suppose 
principally  concerned  in — I  know  it  is  the  chief  concern  of  business 
interests  in  Chicago — is  usually  a  man  whose  quick  assets  are  of  com- 
parativelv  slight  character.  They  are  building  tools,  derricks,  and 
things  of  that  kind  which  have  no  merchantable  value.  His  very 
operations  are  more  or  less  a  slow  turn  over  of  the  capital  that  he  is 
putting  into  the  particular  building. 

Again,  there  has  been  the  difficulty  for  some  time  in  Chicago,  that 
the  old  processes  of  making  even  a  first  mortgage  have  been  largely 
upset.  Before  the  war  a  borrower  would  come  in  and  say :  "  I  have 
so  and  so,"  a  reputable  contractor  who  could  be  checked  up.  "  He 
has  agreed  to  build  this  building  for  so  much  money.  I  want  a 
building  loan.  I  will  have  the  building  loan  on  security  and  pay  the 
last  part  of  the  contract."  The  matter  could  be  handled  expedi- 
tiously. 

Those  old,  moderate  building  loans,  from  $4,000  up  to  $10,000, 
could  be  safely  handled  with  an  expense  to  the  person  negotiating  it, 
the  bank  or  the  real  estate  house  handling  the  mortgage  at  1  per  cent. 
At  the  present  time,  or,  not  the  pi:esent  time  so  greatly  as  it  has  been — 
say  some  months  back — the  contractor  could  not  make  a  contract  to 
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build  a  house  excepting  on  a  price  that  was  excessive.  As  a  wsnlt 
you  never  know  whether  the  building  loan  could  finance  the  house. 
and  you  could  not  give  those  assurances  to  the  bank  or  to  the  mort 
gage  house,  taking  the  responsibility  they  could  be  expected  to  take 
of  seeing  the  transaction  through. 

The  main  thing,  however,  that  I  wanted  to  emphasize,  is  that  it 
is  not  so  much  the  fault — it  certainly  could  not  be  the  fault  of  thf 
bank — in  not  keeping  up  the  building  operations  here  by  supporting 
them.  For  a  long  time  in  Chicago  it  was  a  matter  of  no  agreemerit. 
but  a  matter  of  common  consent  of  everybody  to  support  such  op 
erations ;  the  custom  not  to  ask  for  building  loans  over  the  6  per  cent 
rate. 

Lately,  a  large  number  of  the  banks  which  have  found  it  impra« 
tical  to  continue  such — I  would  not  say  a  large  number — but  soir,^ 
of  the  banks  found  it  impossible  to  continue  those  operations,  hav. 
sold  the  mortgages  they  had  on  hand  at  a  greater  rate  of  interest. 
taking  a  loss  to  liquidate  those  securities. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  banks  to-day  making  loans  of  any  mo- 
ment on  building  operations  ? 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  There  are  some  banks  which  are  making  loans,  pnr 
ticularlv  whenever  they  have  any  prospect  in  hand  for  placinjr  th-^ 
loan.  There  is  a  large  constituency  here  in  Chicago.  I  should  yjj 
that  it  was  more  largely  what  we  sometimes  speak  of  as  the  foreijrr. 
born  investors,  who  prefer  to  make  a  real  estate  loan  at  oj  or  0  [h: 
cent  rather  than  take  something  they  are  unacquainted  with.  I  tliii^l; 
you  would  find  on  inquiry  here  that  the  outlying  banks,  who  are  m^'p 
in  touch  with  that  class  of  security,  are  still  placing  building  loan- 
to  a  larger  extent  than  those  who  deal  with  what  are  commonly  nillt^ 
the  business  men  of  the  community. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  total  deposits  of  your  trust  cui. 
paiiv  ? 

Mr.  IIoLDEX.  About  forty-five  million,  between  forty-thrw  mj, 
forty-five. 

The  Chairman.  Part  of  that  is  in  the  savings  department? 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  We  have  a  savings  department,  al)out  nine  niiili  r 
but  that  is  in  the  forty-five  total. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  carry  permanently  a  line  of  niortpt: 
investments  ? 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  We  have  set  aside  for  our  investment  departnit^ni 
certain  capital,  ranging  from  three  to  four  million  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  usually  keep  that  sum  invested  ? 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  Invented  either  in  bonds  or  mortgages. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  real  estate  mortgage  bonds? 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  Well,  now,  in  municipal  bonds.     Of  course,  for 
considerable  time  a  large  part  of  that  was  invested  in  Governnie:* 
securities,  as  they  came  out. 

The  Chairman.  You  know,  in  New  York  State  we  have  a  niut . 
savings  bank  system? 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  these  savings  banks  loan  up  to  55  jicr  • 
of  their  total  deposits? 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman,  On  real-estate  mortgages.  They  buy  them  * 
permanent  investment. 
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Mr.  HoLDEN.  That  is  one  thing  that  is  discriminated  against,  of 
<jourse,  in  Chicago,  and  in  any  State  where  a  banking  system  is  prac- 
tically a  unit,  as  it  is  in  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me,  and  to  many  of  us  who  have 
studied  the  mortgage  problems,  that  the  peoples'  savings  might  very 
properly  be  used  for  long-term  investments.  Here  apparently  you 
have  no  banking  system  utilized  for  long-term  investments? 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  No;  there  is  nothing  here  of  a  slow-credit  nature. 
Banking,  and  I  would  say  that  perhaps  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, have  somewhat  discriminated  against  that.  Where  a  bank  for- 
merly could  carry  a  line  of  mortgages  as  a  third  reserve,  a  line 
perhaps  of  railroad  bonds,  and  what  at  one  time  were  considered  a 
first-class  bond,  as  a  second  reserve,  those  that  have  gone  into  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  of  course,  do  not  do  that  now. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  instead  of  the  people's  savings  being  used 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  other  people  in  obtaining  homes,  their 
savings  are  now  put  into  a  general  business  and  used  for  short-term 
credits  in  the  main? 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  In  the  main  I  would^say  that  is  the  result,  necessarily 
Mie  result  of  combining  the  State  banking  system  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banking  System  here,  with  the  requirement  for  reserve 
which  those  impose,  because  there  is  no  possibility  of  investing  and 
meeting  the  requirements  of  both  those  systems  in  large  amounts 
permanently  in  what  are  called  slow  assets. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  answer  to  all  of  this  ? 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  Well,  the  answer  has  been  suggested,  of  course,  that 
rou  should  make  slow-asset  securities  attractive,  such  as  are  sought 
o  do  in  the  case  of  farm-loan  bonds,  by  removing  the  tax  liabilities, 
^f  course,  at  the  time — of  course,  the  danger  of  any  such  expansion 
)f  general  securities  as  that  has  been  illustrated  in  the  extent  to 
vhich  it  has  promoted  speculation  in  other  lines. 

I  think  that  if  it  comes  down  to  a  question  of  necessity  that  it  is 
luite  apparent  that  if  there  is  occasion  for  making  exceptions  in  the 
lasses  of  property  that  is  subject  to  taxation,  that  property  which 
5  really  double  taxation,  might  well  receive  consideration  beiore  you 
re  considering  that  which  is  only  taxed  once. 

When  you  tax  a  mortgage— >when  you  tax  what  is  necessary  to 
nable  a  person  to  obtain  credit  on  land  and  at  the  same  time  are 
ixing^  the  land — you  are  taxing,  of  course,  twice. 

Xow,  you  have  had  a  very  illustrative  thing.  I  don't  know  how 
ar  it  extends  because  I  have  not  had  time  to  obtain  the  statistics 
pon  it.  In  a  number  of  the  States,  in  the  obtaining  of  fairer  pay- 
ment of  some  taxes  on  some  such  securities  as  mortgages,  there  has 
een  special  laws  passed.  For  instance,  in  Massachusetts,  one  way 
lie  Massachusetts  law  has  worked  out,  that  if  you  hold  a  mortgage  on 
fassachusetts  real  estate,  that  mortgage,  having  paid  a  tax  at  the 
me  the  mortgage  was  recorded  or  made,  you  exempt  it  from  all 
ther  taxation.  Sut  if  you  happen  to  be  a  Massachusetts  citizen,  and 
old  Chicago  real  estate  mortgage,  that  Chicago  real  estate  mortgage 
;  taxed  just  the  same  as  any  other  personal  property  would  be. 
he  result  is,  I  estimate,  there  has  been  probably  anywhere  between 
lirty  and  fifty  million  dollars  loaned  in  Massachusetts  on  real 
rtate  in  Chicago,  and  in  Illinois,  that  has  been  withdrawn  from  this 
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market.    There  are  similar  laws  in  Wisconsin  and  similar  laws  in  a 
number  of  the  other  States. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  law  in  New  York  State  which  provider 
for  recording  of  the  tax;  half  of  1  per  cent,  and  then  thereafter 
mortgage  investments  are  exempt  from  any  State  tax. 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  Of  course,  Senator,  you  will  see  that  as  to  a  Xe^ 
York  citizen  how  immediately  that  discriminates  in  his  investin;: 
in  mortgage  securities  in  any  other  State. 

Now,  that  policy  of  taxation  having  prevailed  in  such  centers  a> 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  where  large  amounts  of  slow  loanabl?' 
funds  that  used  to  be  invested  in  real  estate  mortgages  were  okam 
able,  has  seriously  impaired  the  volume  of  such  securities  that  werv 
available. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  plan  to  offer? 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  Well,  the  thing  that  it  seems  to  me  that  is  necessan. 
and  one  step  which  is  apparently  needed  in  our  present  laws,  lia^ 
been  perhaps  to  bring  back  to  the  people  the  cooperative  thrift  tbi 
at  one  time  was  known  and  at  one  time  was  active  and  still  remairi> 
influential  to  some  extent  in  th^e  operation  of  building  and  loan  as- 
sociations. You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  under  the  income  tax  la? 
there  are  some  exemptions  allowed  with  respect  to  building  an«l 
loan  associations  that  ai'e  not  allowed  in  other  associations:  bm 
until  we  can  develop  a  system  where  a  man  would  rather  buy  a 
home  than  rfn  automobile,  and  where  he  feels  that  in  buying  a  hoinr 
he  ought  to  save,  and  he  ought  to  devote  a  part  of  his  capita. 
rather  than  merely  to  paying  out  of  pocket  a  sort  of  a  montlilv 
expense  by  way  of  a  rental,  he  will  fail  to  get  the  financing  of  buili- 
ing  operations  on  the  basis  where  it  can  compete  in  time  of  anv 
money  shortage  with  any  other  commodity  or  with  any  gth^'* 
business. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Senator,  we  desire  to  present  Mr.  Edward  Fn-eL- 
lich,  representing  Anderson  &  Lind  Manufacturing  Co. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  EDMIJin)  FROEHUCH,  BEPBESENTnrO  AI- 

DEBSON  &  Uin)  MANTTFACTUBINO  CO. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Froehlich,  db  you  represent  the  Anderson  it 
Lind  Manufacturing  Co.? 

Mr.  Froehlich.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  address? 

Mr.  Froehlich.  No.  1020  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  1^ 
West  Washington  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  Froehlich.  I  am,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  filed  with  the  committee  a  statement! 

Mr.  Froehlich.  Yes,  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  be  glad  to  have  you  read  the  statemeit 
please. 

Mr.  Froehlich  (reading)  : 

May  I,  as  a  practicing  attorney  closely  identified  with  certain  building  irt- 
ests  in  Chicago  (in  whose  behalf  I  submit  this),  call  your  attention  to  a  <^^  * 
tion.  already  alluded  to,  which  is  in  part  responsible  for  present  high  built- 
co.st8.    In  doing  so,  I  prefer  to  describe  a  concrete" state  of  facts  in  one  cera : 
industry,  which  may  be  illustrative  of  similar  conditions  in  other  trade*. 
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Tlie  manufacture  of  niillwork  and  interior  trim  in  Clilcago  is  in  the  hnnds 
i»f  ft  number  of  conc^epns  whlcli,  with  a  very  few  exceirtions,  conduct  closed 
.<hops.  Up  to  June  1,  1918,  firms  which  operated  on  the  open-shop  principle, 
in  common  wltli  a  great  number  of  nonunion  concerns  (many  of  which  have 
their  factories  outside  of  Illinois)  supplied  a  rehitively  cheap  product,  and 
tlie  unionized  shops  were  compelled  to  compete  with  them  in  the  open  market. 
These  dosed  shops  finally  determined  to  eliminate  this  competition,  and  did  so 
in  this  way : 

Througli  an  organization  created  by  them  they  prevailed  upon  the  associa- 
tion of  carpenter  contractors  of  Chicago  (by  methods  which  I  need  not  now 
discuss)  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
(the  latK>r  union),  dated  June  1,  1918,  whereby  it  was  in  substance  agreetl 
that  no  nonxmion-made  millwork  was  thereafter  to  be  installed  by  carpenters 
in  buildings  In  Chicago.  The  practical  effect  of  this  agreement  has  been  to 
shut  out  of  the  Chicago  market  all  millwork  except  that  manufactured  by 
ihe  aforesaid  organized  association  of  mill  men  and  to  enable  the  latter  to 
"lictate  the  pric<-  of  their  product.  The  extent  to  which  these  prices  have  risen 
•luring  tlie  hist  two  and  one-half  years  Is  a  nmtter  of  common  knowledge  to 
everyone  in  the  trade,  and  still  constitutes  a  formidable  obstacle  to  building 
operations.  In  general,  the  situation  closely  resembles  that  existing  In  New 
York,  as  disclosed  in  tlie  case  of  Paine  Lumber  (Jo.  v.  Neal,  244  U,  S.,  459 
(alTg.  214  Fe<l.,  82:  affg.  232  Fed.,  259). 

As  I  view  it,  the  exemption  of  labor  unions  from  the  operation  of  the 
Sherman  Act  primarily  suggested  this  arrangement  and  made  the  scheme  pos- 
sible. Whatever  the  reason  be,  however,  it  is  api)arent  that  the  plan,  both  in 
its  conception  and  operation,  Inhibits  interstate  commerce,  removes  competition 
in  the  trade  in  question,  establishes  a  monopoly  therein,  and  is  one  of  the 
things  which  now  handicaps  the  building  industry  in  the  city.  And  it  is  a 
condition  which  would  seem  to  be  more  easily  remediable  through  the  arm 
of  the  Federal  Government  than  that  of  the  State  or  local. 

The  foregoing  statements  are  susceptible  of  proof  by  the  interests  I  rep- 
n^sent,  which  will  cheerfully  supply  the  evidence  in  support  thereof  upon 
reciuest. 

The  Chairman.  You  represent  the  firm  of  Anderson  &  Lind? 

Mr.  Froehlich.  Anderson  &  Lind  Manufacturing  Co. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  their  business  ? 

Mr.  Froehuch.  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  millwork. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  located  in  the  city  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  Froehlich.  They  are,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  connected  with  this  organization? 

Mr.  Froehlich.  They  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  they  been  in  business  here  in 
Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Froehlich.  Approximately  17  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  manufacture  trim  and  doors  and  sashes? 

Mr.  Froehlich.  Everything  of  that  character. 

The  Chairman.  And  furnish  that  to  the  trade  of  Chicago  and 
other  places  in  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Froehlich.  Principally  in  Chicago  and  vicinity. 

The  Chair:man.  Has  the  result  of  this  agreement  between  this 
group  of  trim  manufacturers  and  the  carpenters'  union  been  to  pre- 
vent your  concern  from 

Mr.  Froehlich.  It  has  hampered  them  to  a  very  great  extent  in 
doing  their  ordinary  business.  The  result  has  been  this,  that  through 
the  labor  unions — tliat  is  to  say,  the  United  Brotherhood — pressure 
has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  contractors  not  to  purchase  their 
material  from  the  concern  which  I  represent,  and  after  purchase 
they  have  refused  to  install  it,  or  at  least  to  make  trouble  in  and 
about  the  installation  of  the  millwork.  The  result  is,  as  I  view  it, 
this:  That  no  concern  manufacturing  nonunion  millwork,  or  at  least 
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conducting  an  open  shop  in  the  city  of  Chicago  or  outside  of  tU 
city  of  Chicago,  can  expect  to  find  a  market  for  its  product  in  thii 
city,  at  least  not  without  so  much  trouble  that  it  bewmes  a  serioE 
matter  in  the  conduct  of  its  business. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  find  it  possible  to  furnish  your  product 
to  any  concerns  where  union  men  are  employed? 

Mr.  Froehlicii.  Yes;  we  find  it  possible,  but  only  through  tk 
operation  of  the  Federal  injunction  which  nas  been  secured. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  have  a  Federal  injunction? 

Mr.  Froehlich.  No  ;  we  have  a  State  injunction. 

The  CiiAFRMAX.  Covering  every  transaction? 

Mr.  Froehlich.  Covering  every  transaction  so  far  as  the  lafer 
union  is  concerned.  That  injunction  is  perpetual,  granted  by  ik 
circuit  court  here,  and  forbids  the  governing  body  of  the  labor  union 
to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  installation  hj  us  of  our  millwork 
in  any  job  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  forbidding  them  to  interfert 
with  contractors  and  owners  who  purchase  our  product. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Was  there  a  trial  ? 

Mr.  Froehlich.  There  was  a  full  trial,  and  the  case  was  appeale^i 
to  the  appellate  court  and  there  affirmed. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  make  the  showing  that  this  had  l*e*»ii 
done? 

Mr.  Froehlich.  Oh,  yes.  Well,  we  made  the  entire  showing  excep: 
so  far  as  this  particular  agreement,  which  I  speak  of  in  my  communi- 
cation, is  concerned.  That  has  been  entered  into  since  our  injunrtu*:: 
was  granted,  but  I  will  say  that  there  is  now  pending  on  behalf  of 
my  client,  a  proceeding  against  all  of  the  parties  in  interest  whom 
I  nave  outlined  here,  to  declare  this  agreement  null  and  void,  baL 
upon  the  ground  of  it  being  an  interference  with  interstate  com- 
merce and  upon  the  general  equitable  principle^  and  to  enjoin  all  «t 
these  parties  in  passing  that  agreement  or  taking  any  steps  in  fir*; 
therance  of  it.  That  c^se  is  now  pending  and  will  shortly  be  reache»i 
for  hearing. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Now,  the  Association  of  Carpenter  Contrartf^ 
made  a  contract  with  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  wherel-} 
nonunion-made  millwork  was  not  to  be  installed  by  the  carpenter? 
in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Froehlich.  I  have  brought  a  copy  of  that  contract. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  have  the  contract  here? 

Mr.  Froehlich.  That  contract  contains  this  provision:  "Ther'. 
shall  be  no  restrictions  against  the  use  of  any  manufactured  mater, 
excepting  nonunion  and  prison  made." 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  large  an  order  is  the  United  Brotherho- 
of  Carpenters  ?    Does  it  cover  all  the  carpenters  of  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Froehlich.  The  brotherhood  covers  all  of  the  carpent*--- 
throughout  the  country  and,  of  course,  has  its  various  organizatit^r.? 
in  ea(Ji  city.  The  brotherhood  is  the  same  brotherhood  that  inclu  i  • 
all  of  the  carpenters  throughout  the  Nation. 

Senator  Kenyon.  With  your  injunction  do  you  have  any  diffiouli- 
in  supplying  this  nonunion-made  stuff? 

Mr.  J*R0EHLicH.  I  can  only  say  we  have  difficulties,  but  they  at 
not  insuperable  difficulties. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Previous  to  that  vou  could  not  secure  the  use  ' 
your  material? 
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Mr.  Froehmch.  No  ;  could  not  secure  the  use  of  our  material  and 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  purchasers  of  our  product  so 
hat  they  would  not  buy  from  us. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  know  that  that  was  done  to  other  non- 
nion-made  materials?  ,    ^ 

Mr.  Froehmch.  I  don't  know  what  was  done  about  that  in  the 
»ast,  but  I  think  the  fact  is  now  there  is  no  concern  outside  of  the 
ancem  I  represent,  practically  speaking,  that  attempts  to  sell  its 
lillwork  in  the  city  of  Chicago  for  building  purposes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  dia  that  affect  the  prices  of  building  ma- 
jrial? 

Mr.  FROEHiiiCH.  I  can  not  answer  just  how  that  in  particular  did 
ffect  it,  but  the  prices  of  this  paiticular  class  of  material  have 
lounted  sky-high  in  the  last  few  years. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  is  this  Payne  Lumber  Co.  case,  in  brief? 

Mr.  FROEHiiiGH.  That  case  involved  substantially  the  same  situation 

hich  existed  in  the  city  of  New  York  as  I  have  outlined  in  my  state- 

ent.     A  suit  was  brought  by  the  Payne  Lumber  Co.,  of  Oshkosh, 

?^is.,  and  a  number  of  other  mill  concerns,  in  the  Federal  court  in 

ew  York  Citv  to  declare  a  similar  agreement  void  and  for  perpetual 

junction.    Ine  Supreme  Court  held  by  a  vote  of  5  to  4  that,  while 

lat  agreement  was  a  void  agreement,  the  Pavne  Lumber  Co.  and  the 

implainant  in  that  case  suffered  no  special  damage  beyond  that  suf- 

red  by  anyone  else  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  and  could  not  main- 

in  that  particular  suit.    They  did  not  say  that  it  could  not  be  main- 

ined  by  some  one  who  had  suffered  a  special  damage.    I  think  there 

jre  three  or  four  dissenting  opinions,  and  almost  all  of  the  judges 

id  a  little  diflferent  idea  of  what  the  law  was  on  the  subject. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  your  view  is  that  that  is  brought  about 

r^ely  through  the  exemption  in  the  Sherman  Act  ? 

Mr.  Frobhlioh.  Well,  my  view  of  it  was  that  at  least  in  its  incep- 

»n  it  was.  Senator,  that  the  fact  that  labor  unions  are  exempted 

der  the  Sherman  Act  probably  led  some  fertile  brain  to  conceive 

3  idea  of  using  the  labor  union  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  that 

d.     Were  it  not  for  the  assistance  of  the  labor  unions  it  would  be 

possible  to  work  out  any  such  scheme. 

Senator  Kenton.  Was  there  some  particular  conflict  here  between 

5  employers  and  the  corpenters'  association  some  time  ago  outside 

this  controversy  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  Froehlich.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

senator  Kenton.  Now,  you  speak  of  having  your  proof  in  the 

davits — of  furnishing  this  proof.    What  is  your  proof? 

tf r.  Fkoehlioh.  That  proof  would  be  a  large  number  of  witnesses, 

)bably  50  or  more,  together  with  various  documents. 

senator  Kenton.  What  would  be  the  ultimate  facts  that  you  would 

iblish  by  those  witnesses? 

^r.  Froehlioh.  I  think  we  could  establish  by  those  witnesses  and 

,  documents  clearly  that,  as  I  set  forth  in  this  statement,  in  the 
»rest  of  the  mill  concerns  who  conduct  a  closed  shop,  this  agree- 
it  between  the  carpenter  contractors  and  the  labor  unions  was 
ered  into  so  as  to  bai:  from  the  Chicago  field  the  product  prin- 
ally  of  outside  mill  concerns  who  did  not  conduct  the  closed  shop, 
reby  eliminating  that  competition* 
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Senator  Kenton.  How  lon^  did  that  condition  continue! 

Mr.  Fboehuch.  This  condition? 

Senator  Kenton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Froehltcjh.  Since  April,  1918. 

f^^nator  Kenton.  By  the  way,  what  was  the  date  of  your  injuno- 
tion  i 

Mr.  Froehuch.  Our  injunction  was  granted  in  1914. 

Senator  Kenton.  Well,  does  the  condition  exist  now  outside  ot 
your 

Mr.  Froehlich.  It  exists  to-day. 

Senator  Kenton.  It  exists  to-day  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Froehuch.  In  our  opinion,  in  a  time  of  normal  productioL, 
normal  consumption  of  buildinfir  material,  including  products  of  ilr 
members  of  this  organization  which  conduct  a  closed  shop,  could  noc 
produce  the  necessary  amount  of  millwork  required  in  this  county. 

Senator  Kenton.  But  in  Chicago  to-day,  outside  of  your  instance, 
which  is  covered  by  injunction,  is  it  true  that  nonunion-made  mate- 
rial can  not  enter  into  construction? 

Mr.  Froehlich.  Can  not  enter  except  in  isolated  cases  where  they 
could  not  follow  up,  but  it  can  not  enter  in  any  considerable  amount. 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  you  studied  that  question  to  know  whether 
it  is  true  in  other  cities  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Froehlich.  Not  except  as  in  New  York,  as  I  say,  the  con^li 
tion  is  clearly  disclosed  by  that  case,  which  is  a  very  recent  case. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  effect,  in  your  judgment,  did  that  condi- 
tion have  on  prices  of  building  material? 

Mr.  Froehlich.  It  seems  to  me  the  necessary  result  would  be  much 
higher  prices. 

Senator  Kenton.  So  you  believe  that  is  one  of  the  contributing 
causes  toward  the  higher  prices? 

Mr.  Froehlich.  Personally  I  have  no  doubt  of  it  from  my  study 
of  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Your  concern  to-day  bids  for  millwork  in  the  city 
of  Chicago? 

Mr.  Froehlich.  Oh,  yes;  freely. 

The  Chairman.  And  gets  some  of  the  work? 

Mr.  Froehuch.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Gets  it  put  up  by  union  carpenters? 

Mr.  Froehlich.  Some  time,  after  considerable  trouble,  but  we  ha^e 
it  put  up. 

The  Chairman.  And  as  far  as  you  know,  no  other  nonunion  mill 
concern  in  Chicago  is  attempting  to  compete  in  this  market? 

Mr.  Froehlich.  None  of  any  importance  whatever.     Now,  min  i, 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  no  nonunion  millwork  concern  may  sell  t 
some  union  concern  which  may  palm  it  off  as  union  products,  '  r 
utilize  it  in  some  other  way,  but  I  mean  for  building  purposes  dirwtlv 
and  contractors  and  owners  of  property. 

The  Chairman.  For  your  information,  and  for  the  record,  I  rnigk 
say  from  my  own  knowledge  that  doors  and  sashes  are  coming  int-- 
New  York  from  outside  the  city  of  New  York  and  being  used  u\\.\ 
generally  there,  but  the  unipn  carpenters  seem  to  Ifave  determir.*^ 
that  no  finished  product  shall  be  used.    Doors  and  sashes  cohk  . 
and  are  used  to-day  quite  generally. 
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Mr.  Froehlich.  Well,  the  situation  is  more  extensive  here  than  it 
is  there. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  knowledge^  or  has  it  ever  been  sug- 
gested to  you  bj  anybodj  that  if  you  paid  money  to  any  union 
interest  here,  union  labor  interest,  your  business  would  be  allowed  to 
continue  without  interruption? 

Mr.  Froehmch.  No.   No ;  I  would  not  want  to  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  some  suggestion  in  New  York 
that  men  doing  business  there,  or  trying  to  do  business,  were  pre- 
vented from  doing  business  unless  they  paid  for  the  privilege.  That 
has  been  brought  out  in  this  Lockwood  investigation  in  the  last  week 
or  two. 

Mr.  Froehlich.  I  know  of  nothing  in  connection  with  our  affairs 
that  would  warrant  any  such  statement. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  it  has  never  come  to  you  that  if  you 
sold  somebody  that  would  be  taken  care  of? 

Mr.  Froehlich.  No.  I  think  whatever  overtures  have  been  made 
have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  payiii|^  expenses  and  money  in  order 
to  unionize  the  shop,  not  for  the  pu^|Q^  of  doing  business  surrepti- 
tiously. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  these  so-called 
closed  shops  are  paying  tribute  to  the  unions  here? 

Mr.  Froehlich.  No. 

Tlie  Chairman.  The  suggestion  was  made  in  New  York  that  cer- 
tain building  concerns,  certain  free  stone  concerns,  certain  plumbing 
concerns  are  paying  so  much  each  month  to  Brindell,  for  instance, 
whose  name  has  been  used  quite  generally  in  New  York.  Have  you 
any  knowledge  of  su6h  conditions  here? 

iifr.  Froehlich.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  You  come  to  complain  of  the  fact  that  through  an 
arrangement  with  mill  owners  and  the  carpenters'  union  that  you  are 
debarred  from  doing  bi/siness,  and  that  is  against  the  public  good? 

Mr.  Froehlich.  Exactly.  Not  only  that  we  are  debarred,  out  very 
much  larger  concerns  are  debarred  from  doing  business. . 

Senator  Kenton.  You  speak  of  documentary  proof  that  you  have 
here.    What  is  the  nature  of  that? 

Mr.  Froehlich.  Well,  all  I  brought  along,  all  I  could  lay  my 
hands  on — I  just  telephoned — was  this  contract. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Will  you  leave  that  with  us  ? 

Mr.  Froehlich.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  so.  I  have  brought  a 
copy  of  the  proceeding  which  I  filed  to  declare  that  contract  void. 
If  you  care  to  have  that,  which  sets  up  under  oath  the  claim  of  my 
clients  and  proof  of  these  facts  I  have  stated. 

Senator  Kenton.  Can  you  spare  us  that  copy  ? 

Mr.  Froehlich.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Senator  Kenton.  We  would  like  to  have  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Froehlich.  That  is  all. 
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(The  documents  referred  to  by  Mr.  Froehlich  are  here  printed  in 
full,  as  follows:) 

AGREEMENT  AND  WORKING  RULES  BETWEEN  CARPENTER  CON 
TRACTORS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  CHICAGO  AND  CARPENTERS'  DIS^ 
TRICT  COUNCIL  OF  CHICAGO,  COOK  COUNTY,  AND  VICINITY. 

(In  effect  Jane  1,  1918,  to  May  31,  1921.] 

.    PREAMBLE. 

We,  the  members  of  the  Carpenter  Contractors'  Association  of  Chicago  aod 
the  members  of  the  Carpenters*  District  Council  of  Chicago,  Cook  County,  aod 
Vicinity,  for  the  purpose  of  lawfully  promoting  our  mutual  interests  and  In 
order  to  maintain  our  present  peaceful,  just,  and  equitable  relations,  and  In  the 
future  to  promote  and  better  the  conditions  in  the  carpenter  trade  and  the 
building  industry  in  general,  do  in  good  faith,  through  our  officers,  enter  iDt(^ 
the  following  agreement: 

1.  This  agreement  made  this  1st  day  of  June,  1918,  by  and  between  the  Car- 
penter Contractors*  Association  of  Chicago,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the 
Carpenters'  District  Council  of  Chicaga,  Cook  County,  and  Vicinity,  iwirty  of 
the  second  part,  for  the  purpose  of  ..preventing  strikes  and  lockouts  and  facili- 
tating a  peaceful  adjustment  of  alt  J|rievances  and  disputes  which  may  from 
time  to  time  arise  between  the  employers  and  employees  in  this  trade. 

2.  Witnesseth  that  both  parties  hereby  agree  that  there  shall  be  no  strikes, 
lockouts,  or  stoppage  of  work  without  the  sanction  of  the  joint  conference 
board,  of  which  parties  hereto  are  members,  and  that  they  will  by  all  lawful 
means  compel  their  members  to  comply  with  the  arbitration  agreement  and 
working  rules  as  jointly  agreed  upon  and  adopted,  and  that  where  a  member 
or  members  affiliated  with  either  of  the  two  parties  in  this  agreement  refuse 
to  do  so  they  shall  be  suspended  from  membership  in  the  association  or  union 
to  which  they  belong. 

It  is  understood  that  in  all  buildings  or  jobs  under  construction,  alterations, 
and  repairs,  no  member  of  the  second  party  shall  be  deprived  of  his  right  as  an 
individual  to  refuse  to  work  in  immediate  conjunction  with  anyone  in  his 
own  trade  on  any  construction  work  which  is  not  proceeding  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  joint  arbitration  agreement  and  working  rules  mutually 
agreed  on  in  the  trade,  and  with  the  terms  of  the  joint  agreement  in  force 
between  the  Building  Construction  Employers'  Association  and  the  Chicago 
Building  Trades  Council. 

8.  Principles  upon  which  this  agreement  is  based:  Both  parties  hereto  this 
day  hereby  adopt  the  following  principles  as  an  absolute  basis  for  their  joint 
agreement  and  working  rules  and  to  govern  the  action  of  the  joint  arbitration 
board  as  hereinafter  provided  for. 

(1)  That  there  shall  be  no  limitations  as  to  the  amount  of  work  a  man  shall 
perform  during  his  working  day. 

(2)  That  there  shall  be  no  restriction  of  the  use  of  machinery  or  tools. 

(3)  There  shall  be  no  restrictions  against  the  use  of  any  manufactured  mate- 
rial except  nonunion  and  prison  made.  This  shall  not  apply  to  machine-made 
flooring,  ceiling,  or  ceiling  partition,  planed  lumber,  timber,  or  hardware  of  any 
kind. 

(4)  That  no  person  shall  have  the  right  to  interfere  with  workmen  during 
working  hours. 

(5)  That  the  use  of  apprentices  shall  not  be  prohibited. 

(6)  That  the  foreman  shall  be  the  agent  of  the  employer. 

(7)  That  the  workmen  are  at  liberty  to  work  for  whomsoever  they  see  fit. 
but  they  shall  demand  and  receive  the  wages  agreed  upon  by  the  joint  board  in 
this  trade  under  all  circumstances. 

(8)  That  employers  are  at  liberty  to  employ  and  discharge  whomsoever  they 
see  fit. 

4.  Arbitration  board :  Both  parties  hereto  agree  that  they  will  at  their  an- 
nual election  each  year  select  an  arbitration  committee  to  serve  for  one  year, 
or  until  their  successors  .^re  selected  and  qualified.  In  case  of  death,  expulsion, 
removal,  or  disqualification  of  a  member,  or  members  of  the  arbitration  oom- 
mlttee,  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the  association  or  union  at  its  next  regular 
meeting,  party  of  the  first  part  being  conceded  the  right  to  elect  members  of 
the  committee  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  their  association. 
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5.  Number  of  members:  The  arbitration  committee  for  each  of  the  two 
parties  hereto  shall  consist  of  5  members,  who  shall,  within  80  days  after  the 
completion  ami  signing  of  this  agreement,  meet  and  form  the  joint  arbitration 
board  by  electing  a  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  umpire,  and  there- 
after meet  not  later  than  the  third  Monday  of  January  in  each  year  in  joint 
session  when  they  shall  organize  a  joint  arbitratiton  board  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

6.  Qualifications  of  members  of  the  arbitration  board:  No  member  who  is 
not  engaged  in  the  trade,  or  holds  a  public  office,  either  elective  or  appointive, 
under  the  municipal,  county,  State,  or  National  Qovemment,  shall  be  eligible 
to^aet  as  the  representative  in  the  trade  joint  arbitration  board;  and  any 
member  shall  become  disqualified  to  act  as  a  member  of  the  trade  joint  arbi- 
tration board  and  cease  to  be  a  member  thereof  immediately  upon  his  election 
or  appointment  to  any  public  office  or  employment.  This  clause,  however,  may 
be  waived  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  joint  arbitration  board. 

7.  Umpire:  An  umpire  shall  be  selected  who  is  in  nowise  affiliated  with  this 
trade.  In  the  event  of  any  umpire  for  any  reason  being  unable  to  serve,  any 
unsettled  dispute  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  agreement  shall  be  settled  bj' 
the  joint  conference  board  and  its  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  all 
parties  to  this  agreement. 

8.  Joint  conference  board:  Both  parties  to  this  agreement  hereby  agree  to 
recognize  and  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  joint  conference  board  created 
under  the  terms  of  the  joint  agreement  between  the  Building  Construction  Em- 
ployers' Association  and!  the  Chicago  Building  Trades  Council,  of  which  the 
parties  to  this  agreement  are  members.  Should  a  dispute  arise  between  either 
party  to  this  agreement  and  any  other  body  of  employers  or  employees  and  the 
parties  in  controversy  are  unable  to  adjust  the  same,  said  dispute  will  at  once 
be  taken  up  and  decided  by  the  joint  conference  board. 

9.  Power  of  board:  The  joint  arbitration  board  shall  have  full  power  to 
enforce  this  agreement  entered  into  between  the  parties  hereto  and  to  make 
and  enforce  all  lawful  working  rules  governing  both  parties.  No  strikes  or 
lockouts  shall  be  resorted  to,  pending  the  decision  of  the  joint  arbitration  board 
or  the  joint  conference  board. 

10.  Time  of  meeting :  The  joint  arbitration  board  shall  meet  upon  72  hours* 
notice  to  transact  business  upon  written  request  of  either  party  hereto  unless 
otherwise  provided  for  in  this  agreement. 

11.  Rules  of  procedure:  When  a  dispute  or  grievance  arises  between  a 
journeyman  and  his  employer  (parties  hereto),  the  question  at  issue  shall  be 
submitted  in  writing  to  the  presidents  of  the  two  organizations,  and  upon  their 
failure  to  meet  within  48  hours  and  agree  and  settle  it,  or,  if  one  party  to  the 
dispute  is  dissatisfied  with  their  decision,  it  shall  then  be  submitted  to  the 
Joint  arbitration  board  at  their  next  meeting.  They  shall  hear  the  evidence 
and  decide  in  accordance  therewith.  All  verdicts  shall  be  decided  by  ma- 
jority vote,  by  secret  ballot,  be  rendered  in  writing  and  be  final  and  binding 
upon  both  parties.  If  the  joint  arbitration  board  Is  unable  to  agree,  the  umpire 
shall  be  requested  to  sit  with  them,  and  after  he  has  heard  the  evidence,  cast 
the  deciding  vote.  In  the  event  of  any  dispute  or  grievance  arising  between  the 
officers,  business  agents,  or  individual  members  of  the  party  of  the  second 
part  and  their  employers,  party  of  the  first  part,  or  their  officials  or  individual 
members  for  any  cause  whatsoever,  there  shall  be  no  cessation  or  abandonment 
of  the  work  on  the  part  of  either  party  to  this  agreement  or  any  of  their 
members,  individually  or  collectively,  but  such  grievance  or  dispute  shall  be 
settled  as  provided  for  in  articles  2,  8,  and  11  of  this  agreement. 

12.  Power  to  summon  members:  The  Joint  arbitration  board  has  the  right 
to  summon  any  member  or  members  affiliated  with  either  party  hereto  against 
whom  complaint  is  lodged  for  breaking  this  joint  arbitration  agreement  or  work- 
ing rules,  and  also  to  appear  as  witness.  The  summons  shall  be  handed  to 
the  president  or  secretary  of  the  association  or  union  to  which  the  member 
belongs  and  he  shall  cause  the  member  or  members  to  be  notified  to  appear 
before  the  joint  arbitration  board  on  the  date  set.  Failure  to  appear  when 
notified,  except  (in  the  opinion  of  the  board)  valid  excuse  is  given,  shall  sub- 
ject a  member  to  a  fine  of  $25  for  the  first  default,  $50  for  the  second,  and  sus- 
pension for  the  third. 

13.  Salary:  The  salary  of  a  representative  of  the  joint  arbitration  board 
shall  be  paid  by  the  association  or  union  he  represents. 

14.  Stopping  of  work  and  penalties:  No  member  or  members  affiliated  with 
second  party  .shall  leave  his  or  their  work  because  nonunion  men  in  some  line 
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other  than  that  of  building  construction  worK  are  employed  on  the  bulldins  or 
Job  or  because  nonunion  men  in  any  line  of  work  or  trade  are  employed  (exwj^t 
on  building  construction  work)  on  any  other  building  or  job;  or  stop,  or  caus* 
to  be  stopped,  any  work  under  construction  for  any  member  or  members  affii: 
ated  with  the  first  party,  except  as  provided  In  this  agreement,  under  penalty 
of  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $25.  Any  member  or  members  affiliated  with  eitbfr 
of  the  two  parties  hereto  violating  any  part  of  this  agreement  or  the  workin: 
rules  established  by  the  Joint  arbitration  board  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  o' 
from  $10  to  $300,  which  tine  shall  be  collected  by  the  president  of  the  assodatifn 
or  union  to  which  the  offending  member  or  members  belong,  and  by  him  pa:! 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  Joint  arbitration  board  not  later  than  five  days  afjer 
the  date  of  levying  the  fine. 

15.  Collection  of  penalties  and  suspension :  If  the  fine  is  not  paid  by  the 
offender  or  offenders,  it  shall  lie  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  associatinn  >- 
union  of  which  the  offender  or  offenders  were  members  at  the  time  the  fine  w.* 
levied  against  him  or  them,  and  within  60  days  from  date  of  levying  same,  •: 
in  lieu  thereof  the  association  or  union  to  which  he  or  they  belong  shall  su.<p»-rj'; 
the  offender  or  offenders  and  ofllcially  certify  such  suspension  to  the  Joint  arh; 
tration  board  within  60  days  from  the  time  of  fining,  and  the  joint  arbiTrad^'i 
board  shall  cause  a  suspension  decree  to  be  read  by  the  president  of  both  i'*^ 
association  and  the  union  at  their  next  regular  meeting.  Xo  one  who  hajthpf- 
suspended  from  membership  in  the  association  or  union  for  neglect  or  refu*?' 
to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  joint  arbitration  board  can  again  be  admirV 
to  membership  except  by  paying  his  fine  or  by  unanimous  coasent  of  the  j<'tr' 
arbitration  Iward.  All  fines  assessed  by  the  joint  arbitration  board  and  r^»l 
lected  during  the  year  shall  be  distributed  as  provided  for  in  article  14  ftf  ili^ 
working  rules. 

16.  Abandonment  of  work :  The  abandonment  of  work  by  the  individual  m^". 
bers  of  the  party  of  the  second  part,  either  separately  or  cfdiectively.  by  t^< 
certe<l  or  separate  action,  on  nny  building  or  buildinfirs.  I»einir  iNinstnwte*!  I»^  ■  - 
for  any  member  of  party  of  the  first  part,  will  be  considered  a  breach  of  thi* 
agreement,  unless  the  party  of  the  second  part,  upon  demand,  furnishes  wnlr 
24  hours  an  equal  number  of  competent  men  for  such  work. 

17.  Scarcity  of  help :  If  after  48  hours'  notice  to  the  party  of  the  second  \^r 
they  are  unable  to  furnish  to  all  members  of  the  parties  of  the  first  pan 
required  number  of  mechanics,  then  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  be  entitW 
to  procure  and  employ  the  men  required.    Such  men  shall  be  affiliated  with  '' 
international  union,  of  whom  the  party  of  the  second  part  is  a  part  and  <t'' 
be  amenable  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  local  union  of  the  party  of '' » 
second  part. 

18.  Quorum:  Two-thirds  of  the  members  present  (but  not  less  than  two.' 
any  one  party)   shall  constitute  a  quorum  in  the  Joint  arbitration  board.  Nr* 
the  chairman  of  each  of  the  two  arbitration  committees  shall  have  the  riL-* 
to  cast  a  vote  In  the  Joint  arbifration  board  for  any  absent  menil^er  of  I  > 
committee. 

19.  Foreman :  The  foreman.  If  any.  shall  be  selectetl  by  and  be  the  asen*  «'f 
the  employer.    He  shall  be  a  competent  mechanic  in  his  trade  and  subjen  *•■ 
the  terms  of  this  agreement  and  its  working  rules  and  decisions  of  the  y' 
arbitration  board. 

20.  Steward :  The  stewanl,  if  any.  shall  represent  the  journeyman.  H' 
shall  be  elected  by  and  from  among  the  men  in  his  trade  working  oo  '^' 
same  building  or  Job,  and 'shall  while  acting  as  steward  be  subject  to  therr''« 
and  decisions  of  the  joint  arbitration  board.  Xo  salary  shall  be  paid  r-^ ' 
Journeyman  for  acting  as  steward.  He  shall  not  leave  his  work  or  Interf^'r' 
with  workmen  during  worklns  hours.  He  shall  always,  while  at  work.  «r^ 
a  copy  of  the  working  rules  with  him. 

21.  Rights  of  presidents  to  visit  Jobs:  The  presidents  or  their  represer**- 
tlves  carrying  proper  credentials  shall  he  allowed  to  vi.«dt  Jobs  dnrine  wor* 
inc  hours  to  interview  the  contractor,  steward,  or  men  at  work,  but  shall  : 
no  way  hinder  the  progress  of  the  work. 

22.  Handling  of  t<iols,  etc. :  The  handling  of  all  tools,  etc.  working  r? 
chinery  and  appliances  shall  be  done  by  members  parties  to  this  anwr*^' 
and  heljiers  in  the  trade  who  are  using  same  in  their  work. 

2S.  Holidays:   The   following  days    (or  days  celebrated  as  soch>  shall  v 
recognized   as  legal   holidays:   New  Year's  Pay,  Decoration  Day.  Foanb 
July,  IjilM>r  Day.  Thanksgiving  Day.  and  CTiristmas  Day.    No  woTk  sh«H  ** 
done  on  these  days  except  to  protect  life  or  property. 
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24.  Afflliations:  Both  parties  to  this  agreement  hereby  agree  that  they  will 
not  affiliate  or  connect  themselves  with  any  other  body  whose  rules  or  by- 
laws now  or  in  the  future  conflict  with  this  agreement. 

25.  Conflicting  rules:  No  by-laws  or  rules  conflicting  with  the  arbitration 
agreement  or  working  rules  agreed  upon  shall  be  passed  or  enforced  by  either 
party  hereto  against  any  of  its  afliliated  members. 

26.  Termination  of  agreement:  It  is  agreed  by  both  parties  that  this  agree- 
ment shaH  remain  in  full  force  and  eflPect  from  the  date  of  the  same  to  May 
31,  1921.  Parties  to  this  agreement  further  agree  that  the  Joint  arbitration 
board  shall  meet  and  complete  a  new  agreement  on  or  before  February  1, 
1921. 

WORKING  RULES. 

Abticuc  I. 

Hours, — ^Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  between  the  hours  of 
8  a.  ni.  and  5  p.  m.,  except  on  Saturday,  when  work  shall  stop  at  12  o'clock  noon 
with  four  hours*  pay  for  that  day. 

Abticle  II. 

OVERTIME  AND  HOLIDAYS. 

Double  time  shall  be  paid  for  all  work  done  after  the  regular  work  day  and 
there  shall  be  an  intermission  of  not  less  than  30  minutes  before  resuming 
work,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  either  of  the  two  presidents.  Double  time 
shall  be  paid  for  all  work  done  from  12.30  Saturday  noon  until  Monday  morn- 
ing, 7.30,  and  the  following  six  holidays,  or  days  celebrated  as  such:  Decora- 
tion Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Christmas  Day,  and 
New  Year's  Day.  Sunday  and  holiday  time  to  cover  any  time  during  the  24 
hours  of  said  calendar  day. 

No  work  shall  be  done  between  12.30  Saturday  noon  and  7.30  a.  m.  Monday 
and  all  holidays  without  a  permit  from  the  carpenters'  district  council  on  Satur- 
day morning.  Party  of  the  first  part  shall  at  once  be  notified  by  both  tele- 
phone and  letter  of  the  issuing  of  any  such  permits,  and  they  shall  also  be 
reported  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Joint  arbitration  board,  giving  the 
names  of  employer,  location  of  job,  and  number  of  men  employed. 

Abticle  III. 

EXTRA    SHIFTS. 

When  work  is  carried  on  in  two  or  more  shifts,  the  second  and  third  shifts 
shall  receive  eight  hours'  pay  for  seven  hours'  work ;  any  less  than  seven  hours 
to  be  considered  as  overtime,  unless  owing  to  bad  weather  or  conditions  beyond 
the  control  of  the  contractor.  The  same  men  shall  not  work  on  more  than  one 
shift.    Double  time  for  all  Sundays  and  above-mentioned  holidays. 

Article  IV. 

LABOR  DAY. 

No  work  shall  be  done  on  Labor  Day  except  by  written  consent  of  the  two 
presidents. 

Article  V. 

WAGES. 

The  minimum  rate  of  wages  until  May  31,  1921,  shall  be  80  cents  per  liour, 
fMiyable  in  currency  of  the  United  States. 

The  party  of  the  second  part  shall  receive  the  wages  agreed  upon  by  the 
joint  arbitration  board  in  this  trade  under  all  circumstances.  It  is  further 
ji^reed  by  the  parties  of  the  first  part  to  hire  no  one  in  this  trade  except  to 
whom  he  or  they  shall  pay  the  wages  agreed  upon  by  the  joint  arbitration 
board. 
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Abticix  VI. 

PAY  DAT. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  workmen  shall  be  paid  on  Saturday  of  each  weA  ex- 
cept when  the  regular  pay  day  is  a  l^al  holiday,  in  which  case  the  coDtrM!ti«r 
shall  pay  the  day  before  or  the  day  after  the  regular  pay  day  and  not  latv  dsm 
quitting  time. 

The  wages  to  be  paid  in  full  up  to  and  including  the  Thursday  ni^  pn- 
ceding  pay  day.  When  the  workman  quits  of  his  own  accord  be  shall  recviPt 
his  pay  on  the  next  regular  pay  day.  When  a  man  is  discharged  or  laid  uf 
he  shall  be  paid  either  in  cash  on  the  work  or  be  given  a  time  check,  four  bocr^ 
extra  added  for  traveling  time,  said  extra  hours  to  be  added  by  the  pei^i: 
giving  the  time  check,  which  shall  be  paid  on  presentation  at  the  office  of  tl^ 
employer ;  and  if  it  is  not  paid  promptly  upon  his  arrival  at  the  office,  and  i^ 
he  remains  there  during  working  hours,  he  shall  be  paid  the  minimum  vaff^ 
for  such  waiting  time,  Sundays  and  holidays  excepted. 

When  a  man  is  hired  and  reports  for  work  unless  prevented  by  weather  cw- 
dition  or  lack  of  material,  he  shall  be  paid  not  less  than  four  hours*  pay. 

Every  contractor  shall  provide  a  safe  place  for  storing  workmen's  took  «. 
each  Job,  and  if  any  complaint  comes  from  the  steward  on  the  Job  it  shall  U 
investigated  by  the  two  presidents  or  their  representatives,  and  if  they  can  vk 
agree  same  shall  at  once  be  taken  up  by  the  Joint  arbitration  board  after  notify 
to  the  contractor  either  by  the  two  presidents  or  their  representatives  or  ibt 
Joint  arbitration  board  that  a  safe  place  has  not  been  provided,  then  the  con 
tractor  shall  pay  50  per  cent  of  any  loss  sustained  by  workmen  by  reason  of 
loss  sustained  for  stolen  tools. 

Abticle  VII. 

No  contractor  party  of  this  agreement  will  sublet  the  erection  of  any  of  hi< 
carpentry  or  any  part  thereof  except  stair  work. 

When  stair  work  is  sublet  it  is  to  be  let  directly  to  the  manufacturer.  Nor 
will  any  Journeyman  who  is  affiliated  with  the  party  of  the  second  part  wort 
for  any  person  w^ho  takes  piece  or  lump  work  in  any  shape  or  manner.  Neither 
will  any  Journeyman  work  for  any  employers  at  carpentry  who  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  original  parties  to  this  agreement,  unless  such  employer  diall  bai? 
come  to  the  Joint  arbitration  board  and  shall  have  read  and  voluntarily  signed 
this  agreement  as  party  of  the  first  part  and  agrees  to  be  bound  ther^y  the  saiD^ 
as  any  member  of  the  first  party  hereto, 

Upon  doing  this  the  Joint  arbitration  board  will  issue  a  certificate  for  the 
life  of  this  agreement  and  for  which  a  fee  of  $50  will  be  charged  to  be  paid  to  xhi^ 
treasurer  of  the  Joint  arbitration  board  to  help  defray  expenses  of  the  j*>i:/ 
arbitration  board  and  if  there  should  be  any  left  at  the  expiration  of  this  agre*- 
ment,  after  paying  all  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  the  Joint  arbitration  board, 
same  shall  be  divided  between  the  carpenter  contractors*  association  and  the  car- 
penters* district  council. 

All  employers  will  post  conspicuously  the  name  and  address  of  the  employer 
on  the  building  or  Job  where  any  member  of  the  second  party  is  employed. 

It  is  agreed  that  no  contractor  or  any  member  of  any  contracting  firm  parti** 
hereto  will  use  tools  on  any  Job. 

Abticle  VIII. 

Any  member  of  the  second  party  to  this  agreement  who  Is  or  desires  to  be- 
come a  contractor  shall  first  sign  this  agreement  in  duplicate  as  party  of  tfc? 
first  part  and  shall  then  obtain  a  certificate  from  the  Joint  arbitration  board  t" 
such  effect  without  cost  to  him,  which  certificate  shall  be  surrendered  upon  snid' 
member  going  back  to  work  as  a  Journeyman. 

Abticlb  IX. 

MATKBIAIk 

It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  party  of  the  first  part  will  furnish  all  of  ibe 
material  in  the  erection  and  completion  of  all  buildings  and  Jobs.  Any  violatioa 
of  this  article  will  subject  the  party  of  the  first  part  to  a  fine  of  from  $^ 

to  $1,000. 
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Akticue  X. 

CABPENTEB  WORK  DBSCBIBED. 

The  party  of  the  second  part  will  furnish  all  the  labor  required  for  carpen- 
ter work  in  the  erection  and  completion  of  all  buildings  and  Jobs.  False  work, 
lloors,  framing,  centers  for  all  arches  (except  hanging  centers  for  the  fireproof 
arches  without  reinforced  concrete),  all  sidew^alks  and  building  protection, 
boxing  for  concrete  walls  and  piers,  fitting  and  hanging  of  sash,  transoms  and 
doors,  cutting,  fitting,  and  applying  all  hardware,  weather  strips,  coping,  and 
mitering  base,  chair  rail  and  plate  rail,  cutting,  nailing,  and  screwing  In  all 
stops,  building  and  erecting  all  stairs,  Including  all  bench  and  machine  work, 
also  all  sofl5ts,  paneling,  wainscoting,  and  railing,  all  seats,  beams,  columns, 
and  pilasters  connected  with  the  stairs.  The  setting  and  erection  of  all  metal- 
covered  trim  or  doors,  and  all  hollow  steel  trim  or  door,  stripping  for  metal 
ceilings,  boxing  for  metal  cornices,  all  cork  for  floors  and  insulation  (where 
sam<»  is  not  laid  in  mortar),  all  dock,  pier,  wharf,  shipbuilding  and  pile  driv- 
ing, all  millwright  work,  transit  asbestos  wood,  beaver  board,  and  shingles 
shall  be  covered  by  this  agreement 

Abticu  XI. 

WORKING  CONDITIONS. 

The  party  of  the  second  part  will  not  work  with  carpenters  except  they  are 
affiliated  with  the  carpenters'  district  council.  No  member  or  parties  to  this 
agreement  shall  work  on  ^ny  building  or  Job  where  laborers  or  any  other 
trades  are  permitted  to  do  carpenter  work  of  any  kind. 

Article  XII. 

STEWARD. 

Wherever  two  or  more  Journeymen,  members  of  the  second  party,  are  work- 
ing together,  a  stewnrd  shall  be  selected  by  them  from  their  number  to  repre- 
sent them,  who  shall  while  acting  as  steward  be  subject  to  the  rules  and  de- 
cisions of  the  Joint  arbitration  board. 

The  steward's  book  shall  be  open  to  Inspection  by  the  presidents  or  their 
representatives. 

The  steward  shall  not  be  discharged  for  the  performance  of  his  duties  as 
prescribed  in  this  agreement. 

Abticle  XIII. 

MEETINGS. 

Th<*  joint  arbitration  board  shall  meet  to  transact  routine  business  on  the 
first  Thursday  In  each  month,  but  special  meetings  shall  be  called  on  one 
lay's  notice  by  the  presidents  of  the  two  organizations  or  upon  application  of 
:hree  members  of  the  Joint  arbitration  board. 

Article  XIV. 

fines  as  result  of  ARBITRATION. 

Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  parties  hereto  violating  any  part  of  the 
igreement  or  working  rule^  established  by  the  Joint  arbitration  board  shall  be 
(ubject  to  a  fine  of  from  $10  to  $3(X)  for  each  violation. 

Other  parties  to  this  agreement  shall  pay  fines  direct  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
oint  arbitration  board. 

In  no  case  shall  the  parties  hereto  be  permitted  to  employ  or  work  for  any- 
one who  has  been  found  guilty  of  violating  any  part  of  this  agreement  if  said 
ine  is  not  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Joint  arbitration  board  within  five  days 
Lfter  the  date  of  levying  the  fine 

Abticle  XV. 

The  Joint  arbitration  board  shall  pay  all  necessary  expenses  out  of  the  treas- 
iry  of  the  Joint  arbitration  board. 
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The  treasurer  of  the  joint  arbitration  board  shall,  if  required,  naake  a  reporr 
to  the  board  of  the  fands  In  his  hands  at  any  regular  meeting. 

All  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  after  deducting  the  expensp*  of  tt>r 
board  shall  be  divided  equally  between  the  carpenters'  district  council  an«l  tL- 
carj»<*nter  contractors*  assticiation  of  Chicago  at  the  expiration  of  this  ajaw^ir*!* 

The  treasurer  of  the  joint  arbitration  board  shall,  before  entering  iip»«!i  h> 
duties,  file  with  the  president  of  the  joint  arbitration  board  a  bond  of  indrfnnir 
from  a  miretj-  company  and  to  be  payable  to  the  joint  arbitration  board,  ^r 
amount  to  be  determined  by  the  joint  arbitration  board. 

ASTICLE  XVI. 

No  person,  firm,  or  con)oi*ation,  parties  hereto,  will  work  on  or  take  a  «•■• - 
tract  for  any  building  or  job  where  there  remains  money  due  to  any  iinint^' 
of  either  party  to  this  agreement  (or  on  which  there  is  any  unsettletl  rti!^»tr» 
affwrtlng  any  member  of  either  party  to  this  agreement  without  written  cocsw/. 
of  the  joint  arbitration  board). 

CABPENTEB  APPRENTICES. 

Apprentice  rules  adopted  by  the  joint  arbitration  board  of  the  carpeninr  ••": 
tractors'  association  of  Chicago,  and  the  carpenters'  district  council  of  (^i'-aj- 
Cook  County,  and  vicinity. 

Article  XVII. 

Section  1.  Flacli  responsible  party  to  this  agreement  .shall  have  the  right  t 
teach  his  trade  to  apprentices,  and  the  said  apprentices  shall  serve  four  year* 
as  prescribed  in  the  apprentice  rules  as  agreed  upon  by  the  joint  arbitrat'"! 
board,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  said  arbitration  board. 

Sec.  2.  Apprentices  shall  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  joint  arl)itrati<r 
board,  which  has  the  authority  to  control  them  and  protect  their  interests  «ut*- 
ject  to  approved  Indentures  entered  Into  with  their  emploj^ers  and  the  ruit^ 
adopted  by  the  joint  hoard. 

Sec.  3.  The  applicanf  for  apprenticeship  shall  not  be  more  than  17  years  ■' 
age  at  the  time  of  making  application,  except  under  conditions  satisfactory  :• 
the  two  presidents.  Applicants  more  than  17  years  old  must  bring  ,«5atisfaiT«r 
proof  of  having  worked  at  the  trade. 

Skc.  4.  The  c<mtractor  taking  an  apprentice  shall  engage  to  keep  him  at  wi  rt 
in  the  trade  for  nine  consecutive  months  In  each  year,  and  see  tliat  durinj:  il^ 
remaining  three  months  of  the  year  the  apprentice  attends  school  durlnc  J^j 
uary,  Februarj',  and  March,  and  a  certificate  of  attendance  from  the  princip  i 
of  the  school  attended  must  be  furnished  the  joint  arbitration  board  as  a  «"»•?« 
pllance  with  this  requirement,  before  he  Is  allowed  to  work  during  the  o«rtii:n.- 
year. 

Sec.  5.  A  contractor  taking  an  apprentice  Hhall  keep  him  steadily  at  \^«t 
or  achool ;  failing  to  do  so,  he  shall  pay  him  the  same  as  though  he  had  w^rt- 
for  him. 

Skc.  6.  In  case  an  apprentice  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  four  years,  for  xv.j  - 
of  proper  Instruction  In  the  trade.  Is  not  a  proficient  workman,  and  If  afT*-r 
thorougli  Investigation  the  joint  arbitration  board  finds  the  contractor  to  \\]  > 
he  was  apprenticed  did  not  give  him  proper  instruction  and  an  opportunity  : 
learn  his  trade,  he  may  be  required  to  serve  another  year  with  whom  hi*  :* 
the  joint  arbitration  board  may  determine,  and  at  a  rate  of  wages  (les^  ti 
the  minimum  In  his  trade)  they  may  determine,  and  the  difference  between  •'  ' 
rate  and  the  minimum  scale  In  his  trade  shall  be  paid  him  through  the  }". 
arbitration  hoard  by  the  contractor  to  whom  he  was  apprenticed. 

Sec.  7.  A  contractor  entitled  to  an  apprentice  may  take  one  on  trial  f«»r  r 
weeks,  provided  that  applicant  holds  a  permit  from  the  joint  arbitration  U^r 
and  If  after  said  trial,  conditions  are  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  they  wiil  • 
required  to  sign  indentures  agreeable  to  the  joint  arbitration  board.     If  ^  * 
satisfactory,  the  contractor  is  not  bound  to  Indenture  him,  but  he  will  N»  "• 
quired  to  pay  the  boy  $8  per  week  for  the  two  weeks.    No  l>oy  will  be  all*'^- 
a  trial  with  more  than  two  contractors,  or  a  contractor  with  more  than  ♦- 
boys  consecutively. 

Sec  8.  The  rate  of  wages  of  an  apprentice  at  the  date  of  indenture  «hal' 
no  cast*  he  less  than  $416  for  the  first  year,  $494  for  the  second  year.  $.'72 '  • 
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the  third  year,  $728  for  the  fourth  year,  payable  in  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  be  paid  in  52  weekly  installments  at  the  following  rate  per 
week  of :  $8  for  the  first  year,  $9.50  for  the  second  year,  $10  for  the  third  year, 
and  $14  for  the  fourth  year. 

Sec.  9.  The  issuing  of  permits  for  an  apprentice  to  work  for  another  con- 
tractor when  the  one  to  whom  he  is  apprenticed  has  no  work  shall  be  left  to 
the  joint  arbitration  board. 

Sec.  10.  The  contractor  shall  not  have  more  than  two  apprentices  at  any  one 
time. 

Sec.  11.  Contractors  shall  be  allowed  apprentices  on  the  following  basis: 
Yearly  average  of  four  journeymen,  one  apprentice.  Yearly  average  of  ten 
journeymen,  two  apprentices. 

Sec.  12.  The  apprentice  upon  completing  his  indenture  shall  report  to  the 
joint  arbitration  board  and  shall,  after  furnishing  said  board  with  satisfactory 
proof  of  his  competence  as  a  skillful  mechanic  in  his  trade,  receive  a  certificate 
approved  by  the  board  which  shall  entitle  him  to  a  journeyman  working  card. 

Article  XVIII. 

It  is  further  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto  that  power  shall  be 
vested  in  the  joint  arbitration  board  to  Interpret  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter 
of  this  agreement,  and  in  order  to  maintain  justice  and  equity  between  the 
parties  hereto,  the  joint  arbitration  board  is  hereby  given  power  to  enforce  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  this  agreement. 

Artict^  XIX. 

TERMINATION. 

It  is  agreed  by  the  parties  to  this  agreement  that  it  shall  be  in  full  force  be- 
tween  the  parties  hereto  until  May  31,  1921. 

On  behalf  of  the  parties  of  the  first  part,  the  Carpenter  Contractors*  Associa- 
tion of  Chicago. 

D.  H.  Doyle,  President. 
A.  C.  Wehrwein, 
Frank  E.  Doherty, 
Wm.  J.  ScowN, 
Frank  M.  Stresenreuter. 

On  behalf  of  the  parties  of  the  second  part,  the  Carpenters'  District  Council 
of  Chicago,  Cook  County  and  Vicinity. 

Wm.  Brims,  President, 
Wm.  C.  WnrrE, 
Wm.  C.  Schardt, 
Thos.  F.  Flynn, 
D.  J.  Ryan,  Secretary. 

Dated  at  Chicago day  of . 


Signed 

Em/ployer. 
Address 


State  of  Illinois, 

County  of  Cook,  ss. 


In  the  Superior  Court  of  Cook  County. 

To  the  ho^iorable  the  jiidpes  of  the  Superior  Cfntrt  of  the  County  of  Cook  and 
State  of  Illinois  in  chancery  sitting: 

Tour  orator,  Anderson  &  Lind  Manufacturing  Co.,  respectfully  represents 
unto  your  honors  that  it  is  a  corporation  duly  organized  under  and  by  virtue  of 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois  in  the  year  1906  and  now  existing  and  doing 
busin€?ss  under  and  by  virtue  of  said  laws,  engaged  in  business  in  the  city  of 
Cliicago,  Cook  County,  111.,  as  a  manufacturer  and  vender  of  frames,  sash,  doors,. 
and  other  mlllwork ;  that  it  has  invested  in  its  business  a  large  sum  of  money, 
to  wit,  the  sum  of  $100,000,  and  'maintains  and  operates  a  large  factory  and 
plant  equipped  with  raillwork  machinery;  that  it  employs  a  large  number  of 
men  for  the  manufacture  of  its  product  and  has  conducted  at  all  timra  what  i» 
known  as  an  "  open  shop  " ;  that  is  to  say  that  it  employs  and  retains  in  its 
employment  workers  irrespective  of  whether  the  same  are  or  are  not  members; 
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of  a  trades-union,  and  has  at  all  times  insisted  upon  its  right  to  condmn  an 
open  shop  in  its  business. 

Your  orator  further  represents  that,  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  its  biisin**:^ 
as  aforesaid,  namely,  the  manufacture  of  millwork  for  use  in  the  constmctiin 
of  new  buildings  and  the  repairing  of  old  structui-es  and  of  purchasing,  sellit; 
and  dealing  in  millwork  and  lumber  for  the  aforesaid  purposes,  the  cliief  ^v. 
principal  customers  of  your  orator  have  been  building  contractors  and  mciv 
especially  carpenter  contractors  in  and  about  the  city  of  Chicago,  who  are  ir 
the  business  of  contracting  with  the  owners  of  real  estate  for  the  erection  of 
improvements  upon  their  property  at  stipulated  contract  prices,  and  wii.»  r 
turn  contract  with  your  orator  for  the  furnishing  and  delivery  of  the  neees*-in 
millwork  required  therein;  that  by  reason  of  that  fact  your  orator  has  since  r- 
incorporation  in  the  year  1906  done  a  large  business  with  building  contractor^ 
in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  has  established  a  good  will  and  reputation  amori: 
such  contractors,  whereby  a  great  number  of  said  contractors  have,  diirln?  tl*r 
past  10  years  and  upward,  insisted  and  still  do  insist  upon  purchasing  the:: 
millwork  required  by  them  from  your  orator  unless  they  should  be  prohiiiitfl 
from  so  doing  by  reason  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  hereinafter  set  fonh 
whereby  your  orator  has  established  a  large  and  pofitable  business  amone  sa  ! 
contractors  and  will  continue  to  transact  the  same  unless  interfered  with  \ 
the  acts  of  the  defendants  as  hereinafter  averred. 

Your  orator  further  represents  that  the  millwork  and  building  materials  r^ 
quired  and  sold  by  your  orator  and  purchased  by  building  and  carp^ter  (v-i- 
tractors,  as  hereinbefore  explained,  is  Installed  in  the  various  buildings  und-: 
construction  as  aforesaid  by  carpenters  who  are  tradesmen  skilled  in  the  f*"^ 
struction  of  carpenter  work  upon  structures  of  all  character ;  that  almost  all  •  f 
the  carpenters  engaged  in  their  business  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  vimit; 
are  members  of  a  trade  union  known  as  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenter? 
and  Joiners  of  America,  which  is  a  union  or  voluntary  association  of  carpentfr* 
throughout  the  United  States  and  which  has  local  unions  in  each  city  of  tfy 
United  States ;  that  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  vicinity  there  are  a  niunl>iT  "' 
local  unions  of  carpenters,  each  of  which  bears  a  number  and  has  a  separav 
meeting  place  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  local  business ;  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supervision  and  unanimity  of  action  among  all  of  the  local  unions  in  tb^ 
city  of  Chicago  and  vicinity  there  has  been  established  what  Is  known  a?  tb^ 
Carpenters'  District  Council  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  Cook  County,  and  Yicini:;. 
which  Is  a  voluntary  association  composed  of  delegates  and  representative* 
elected  by  each  and  all  of  said  local  unions;  that  said  delegates  meet  at  reffnlr 
and  stated  Intervals  and  times  at  a  place  designated  as  the  headquarters  '^' 
said  district  council  in  the  dty  of  Chicago ;  that  the  members  of  said  carpenter? 
district  council  are  also  all  members  of  the  said  United  Brotherhood  of  Ci'- 
penters  and  Joiners  of  America,  and  that  said  carpenters'  district  council  Is  the 
governing  body  for  Chicago,  Cook  County,  and  vicinity  of  all  of  the  local  unions  •' 
carpenters  in  said  district,  and  acts  by  and  through  its  president,  one  Willi  ir. 
Brims ;  its  secretary,  Daniel  Galvin ;  and  its  business  agents  or  delegates,  arocs 
whom  at  the  present  time  are  William  C.  White,  Thomas  P.  Flynn,  Th«»ma< 
Church,  and  Joseph  Veltman ;  and  by  other  business  agents,  delegates,  and  mr-r 
hers  unknown  to  your  orator,  but  aggregating  approximately  100  in  number 

Your  orator  further  represents  that  beginning  in  the  year  1912  the  roeniN"- 
of  said  Carpenters'  District  Council  of  Chicago,  Cook  County,  and  Vicinity  «.■'"■ 
upon  your  orator  and  demanded  that  it  unionize  Its  shop  and  that  it  thereaf^*' 
refuse  to  employ  or  retain  in  its  emply  any  men  who  were  not  members  of  <j'  ' 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  .Tolners  of  America,  to  which  request  a' ' 
demand  your  orator  refused  to  accede.  And  your  orator  avers  that  on  nunier  -^ 
occasions  since  said  year,  said  carpenters'  district  council  and  its  menit>er$ ha-- 
requested  your  orator  to  unionize  its  shop,  which  request  your  orator  has  st»-j- 
fastly  refused ;  whereupon  said  carpenters'  district  council  did  resort  to  the  n^. 
ing  of  strikes  and  the  establishment  of  a  boycott  against  your  orator  and  ' 
product,  all  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  and  enforcing  your  orator  to  ?T^r* 
their  said  demand. 

Your  orator  further  avers  that  by  reason  of  said  acts  of  said  carpenters  '^  • 
trict  council,  your  orator  was  compelled  to  and  did  file  and  exhibit  in  the «' " 
cult  Court  of  Cook  County,  111.,  In  the  year  1912  a  bill  in  chancery,  praying  * ' 
an  injunction  against  said  carpenters  district  council,  its  members,  ms-"^ 
employees,  and  representatives,  requiring  them  to  cease  their  illegal  effi)n-  * 
compel  your  orator  to  unionize  its  shop,  which  suit  bears  number  317*%!  • 
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said   Circuit  Court;  and  such  proceedings  were   had   in   said  court    whereby 
uu  July  10,  1914,  a  final  decree  was  entered  in  said  cause  wherein  it  was  ad- 
ju(!?:eil,  among  other  things,  that  the  defendant  carpenters  district  council  of 
Chicago,  and  any  and  all  of  its  agents,  employees  and  representatives,  he  and 
They   were  thereby  perpetually  enjoined  and   restrained  from,  directly  or  in- 
directly, threatening,  coercing  or  intimidating  any  person  or  iMjrsons  whomso- 
ever from  buying,  selling,  or  otherwise  dealing  In  the  product  of  your  orator; 
from  threatening,  coercing  or  intimidating  any  person  or  persons  from  buying, 
selling,  or  otherwise  dealing  In  the  product  of  your  orator,  in  the  furtherance 
of  any  conspiracy  or  boycott  against  your  orator's  l)uslness  or  product,  from  hin- 
i    Jsii.:,  (;l;.*<inictinj:,  or  stopping  the  busimss  of  your  orator  or  any  of  your  ora- 
ti>r's  agents,  servants  or  employet^s  in  the  operation  of  your  orator's  business,  by 
iKn  uts,  iTit  niulation  or  coercion;  from   Interfering*  with,   hindering,  obstruct- 
iiiu:  or  stopping  by  threats,  coercion  or  intimidation,  the  work  on  any  buildings 
iv»  \\hich  yorr  (nator  Is  lurnlshlng  material :  from  assaulting  or  intimidating,  by 
threats,  the  employees  of  your  orator  or  any  person  or  persons  who  may  become 
or  seek  to  become  employees  of  your  orator:  from  congi-egating  about  or  near 
rLe  phtce  of  business  of  your  orator  or  about  or  near  any  place  where  your  ora- 
Tor  may  be  employed,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling,  inducing  or  soliciting,  by 
threats,  coercion  or  intimidation,  those  dealing  or  attempting  to  deal  with  your 
orator  to  refuse  to  do  s^ ;  from  atteu'ptlng,  by  threats,  coercion  or  Intimidation, 
tt»  prevent  any  person  from  freely  contracting  with  or  entering  into  tl^e  service 
tn  ytmr  orator;  from  interfering  with  or  attempt  ng  to  hinder  your  orator,  by 
threats,  coercion  or  intimidation,  In  carrying  on  its  business  in  the  usual  and 
ordinary  way;  from  calling  upon  the  employees  of  your  orator  for  the  pur- 
iMxe  of  luducing  thom,  by  threats,  Intimidation  or  coercion,  to  leave  the  em- 
ploy of  your  orator,  or  to  refuse  to  aid  your  orator  in  carrying  on  its  business 
ill  the  usual  and  ordinary  way;   from  organizing  or  maintaining   a  boycott 
a:^nin.st  your  orator,  by  threats,  coercion  or  intimidation,  to  induce  customers 
or  other  pers(ms  to  abstain  from  working  for  or  accei)tlng  work  and  material 
from  your  orator ;  from  attempting  to  prevent,  by  threats  of  injury  or  by  threats 
of  calling  a  strike  against  such  person,  any  person  from  accepting  work  or 
purchasing  material  from  or  working  for  your  orator;  from  attempting  to  In- 
stitute or  from  instituting  or  maintaining,  by  threats,  intimidation  or  coercion, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  such  persons  from  accepting  work  or  purchas- 
ing material  from  or  doing  work  for  your  orator,  any  such  strike  against  such 
lierson ;  and  from  doing  any  other  act  or  thing  in  the  furtherance  of  said  con- 
spiracy unlawfully  to  injure  your  orator  as  found  In  said  decree;  whicli  decree 
is  now  in  full  force  and  effect  wholly  unreversed. 

Ymui'  orator  further  represents  that  the  principal  carpenter  contractors  in 
t'*^  city  of  Chicago,  some  of  whom  are  customers  of  your  orator  as  aforesaid, 
have  formed  an  organization  known  as  the  Carpenter  Contractors'  Association  of 
Chicago,  the  membership  whereof  comprises  a  large  number  of  the  carpenter 
contractors  doing  business  in  Chicago,  Cook  County,  and  vicinity;  that  said 
•iriianization  and  Its  members  are  in  no  wise  concerned  with  the  fact  as  to 
whelhor  material  which  they  are  required  to  purchase  in  connection  with  their 
liusiness,  such  as  lumber  and  millwork,  are  produced  by  a  factory  which  em- 
ploys union  labor  exclusively,  or  not,  but  that  their  sole  interest  is  in  purchas- 
ing their  goods  of  good  quality  at  the  cheapest  price  obtainable,  and  in  doing 
i>usiness  with  such  lumber  and  millwork  concerns  as  they  have  been  accustomed 
t.»  deal  within  the  past ;  but  that  said  carpenter  contractors  are  large  employers 
"f  carpenter  lal>or  and  as  such  are  compelled  to  deal  collectively  with  carpenter 
l;'i)«ir  through  said  Carpenters'  District  Council  of  Chicago,  Cook  County,  and 
Vicinity,  and  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  said  carpenters'  district  council  In 
numerous  matters  not  vital  to  their  own  welfare  and  success. 

Your  orator  further  represents  that  your  orator  is  at  the  present  time  the 
only  manufacturer  of  millwork  in  the  city  of  Chicago  which  do  not  employ 
union  labor  exclusively,  and  that  all  other  manufacturers  of  millwork  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  conduct  closed  shops  in  acquiescence  of  the  wifl  of  said  car- 
penters' district  council. 

Your  orator  further  represents  that  prior  to  June  1,  1918,  working  agreements 
^y(  re  in  force  and  existing  between  the  Carpenters'  District  Council  of  Chicago, 
Cook  County,  and  Vicinity  and  said  carpenter'  contracting  association  of  Chi- 
cago, which  required  the  carpenters  to  work  upon  and  install  in  buildings  and 
improvements  all  Idnds  of  millwork  and  manufactured  material  and  provided 
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that  no  restrictions  should  be  imposed  ngainst  tlie  use  of  any  manufaftnro! 
material  except  inison  made  soods. 

Your  orator  further  rei)rosents  that  on  June  1.  191S,  for  the  punx>«^  <>t'  I>r<*- 
venting  contractors  and  builders  who  were  actual  or  prospective  customers  «»i 
your  orator  from  buylnjr  yean*  orator's  material  and  using  it  in  improvoui  •!ii> 
erected  in  the  city  of  Cldcago,  Cook  County,  and  vicinity,  and  for  tlie  fnnli*';- 
puri)ose  of  tlius  rendering  your  orator  submissive  to  their  will  in  the  matter  »»r 
the  unionization  of  its  shop,  tlie  members  of  said  Carpenters'  District  Council  *  i 
Chicago,  renewing  and  continuing  its  boycott  against  your  orator,  andctMisidr- 
ing  among  themselves  for  the  puri)ose  of  injuring  it  in  its  business,  se<in\»il  by 
and  with  the  aid  and  assistance  of  a  number  of  other  manufacturers  of  inil.- 
work  in  the  city  of  Chicago  wlio  conduct  closed  shops,  a  modification  of  tlit* 
terms  of  its  contract  witUsaid  Carpenter  Contractors'  Association  of  Ch  «ti;i.». 
and  made  and  entered  into  a  new  contract  with  it,  article  3  whereof  pr<»v  (h*-*  a- 
follows,  to  wit:  "There  shall  be  no  restrJctons  against  the  use  of  manufactur- 
ing material  excepting  nonunion  and  prison  made  goods." 

Your  orator  represents  and  charges  that  said  mill  concerns  who  were  active 
in  assisting  said  carpenters'  district  council  to  procure  said  amendeil  agreenit'ut 
with  said  carpenter  contractors*  association  were  and  are  all  comi)etitors  of  your 
orator,  and  were  and  are  all  members  of  what  is  known  as  "Division  G  **  *-f 
the  Lumbermen's  Association  of  Chicago,  a  corporation,  and  in  doing  the  at -is 
herein  complained  of  were  aided  and  assisted  by  said  association;  that  among 
the  most  active  of  said  mill  concerns  were  Harry  Morris  and  William  Morris, 
doing  business  as  Wm.  Morris  &  Sons,  Nollau  &  Wolff  Manufacturing  Co.,  » 
corporation,  Union  Interior  Finish  Co.,  a  corporation,  and  George  Rlnn;  tliat 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  said  carpenters'  district  council  of  Chicago  to  re- 
quire the  making  of  said  amendment  of  said  contract,  the  said  millmen  did 
raise  the  wages  of  the  carpenters  in  their  employ  in  their  mills,  making  it  a  e»»n- 
dltlon  to  such  increases  that  said  carpenters'  district  council  would  take  ih»' 
stand  that  they  would  refuse  to  permit  their  members  to  work  on  nonunion 
material;  and  on  the  other  hand  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  members  «.f 
said  carpenter  contractors'  association  to  amend  said  contract  in  the  ninmier 
aforesaid,  said  mlllmen  did  make  the  offer  to  give  a  trade  discount  of  25  pt-r 
cent  to  all  contractors  for  several  months,  and  after  the  expiration  of  that  tiuit' 
to  give  said  discount  only  to  such  carpenter  contractors  who  were  memliers  oi 
said  carijenter  contractors'  association.  And  your  orator  avers  that  said  mill- 
men  have  been  active  since  said  date  in  ascertaining  the  different  jolw?  aiv! 
locations  to  which  your  orator  furnished  millwork,  and  reporting  the  nam** 
to  said  carpenters'  district  council  of  Chicago,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  It  t- 
do  the  things  and  commit  the  acts  hereinafter  averred. 

Your  orator  further  avers  that  in  normal  times  the  mills  in  Chicago,  Cof>k 
County,  and  vicinity  are  unable  to  manufacture  and  produce  millwork  in  sutli- 
clent  quantities  to  supply  the  trade,  and  that  as  a  result  thereof  said  aniendtsi 
article  3  above  referred  to,  if  strictly  adhered  to  by  the  parties  to  said  con- 
tract, is  directly  productive  of  a  condition  whereby  the  production,  output,  and 
price  of  millwork  which  can  be  used  in  said  territory  is  entirely  subject  to  tlii' 
will  and  dictation  of  the  mill  owners  who  conduct  closed  or  union  shoi>s. 

Your  orator  further  represents  that  the  individual  members  of  the  Unit^^l 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America  are,  and  have  been  at  jiM 
times,  entirely  willing  and  satisfied  to  work  on  and  install  the  millwork  «»f 
your  orator's  manufacture,  unless  and  until  prevented  from  doing  so  in  tht* 
manner  hereinafter  set  forth. 

Your  orator  further  represents  that  speedily  after  the  execution  of  swiil 
contract  said  carpenters'  district  council  refused  to  permit  any  nonunion  made 
goods  to  be  used  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  Cook  County,  and  vicinity  unless  and 
until  the  same  had  bet»n  stamped  by  them  as  follows:  "  O.  K.  Carpenters  I>i«5- 
trict  Council  of  Chicago  and  Vicinity,"  and  thereupon  all  goods  on  hand  and 
ordered  by  union  shops  prior  to  a  certain  date  were  so  O.  K.'d  whether  sudi 
goods  were  union  made  or  not.  And  your  orator  avers  that  said  carpenters 
district  council,  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  all  union-made  goods,  requirotl 
a  union  label  to  be  attached  to  all  union-made  goods,  and  all  material  manu- 
factured by  your  orator  which  did  not  bear  said  label  was  not  permitted  b\ 
said  carpenters'  district  council  to  be  used  in  any  improvement  In  the  city  of 
Chicago,  Cook  County,  and  vicinity,  and  said  carpenters'  district  council  and 
its  members  and  agents,  in  furtherance  of  said  conspiracy  to  boycott  your 
orator's  product  as  aforesaid,  continuously  forbade  contractors  and  builders 
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from  using  or  Installing  In  a  large  number  of  buildings,  structures,  and  iiu- 
pruveiuents  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  Cook  County,  and  vicinity,  any  of  your 
orator's  miUworlc;  that  said  demand  of  said  carpenters*  district  council  was 
rtiforeed  upon  such  contractors  and  builders  by  threats  to  call  striki's  of  all 
otiri)euters  upon  any  and  fevery  job  where  such  millwork  might  be  used  and  by 
threats  to  line  the  carpenters  if  they  installed  your  orator's  millwork,  upon 
the  alleged  gi'ound  that  their  so  doing  would  constitute  a  violation  of  the  afore- 
said agreement  between  said  carpenters'  district  council  and  said  carpenter- 
<tintractors'  association,  although  nearly  all  of  the  individual  carpenters  are 
wholly  satisfied  to  work  on  and  Install  the  millwork  manufactured  by  your 
onitor.  And  your  orator  avers  that  as  a  result  of  tlie  aforesaid  action  of  said 
carpenters*  district  council  numerous  jobs  upon  which  your  orator's  millwork 
W!Ls  to  be  used  were  stopiKHl,  many  contractors  who  liad  purchasvil  mill- 
work  from  your  orator  for  use  in  buildings  in  Chicago  canceled  their  contracts, 
aiid  numerous  contractors  who  were  up  to  that  time  customers  of  your  orutor 
refused  to  deal  with  your  orator  any  longer,  stating  that  they  feared  to  buy 
any  material  from  your  orator  for  the  reason  that  they  would  not  be  permitted 
by  the  carpenters'  district  council  to  use  the  same,  and  that  they  would  suffer 
It^uniary  loss  in  addition  by  reason  of  the  stoppage  of  their  work. 

And  your  orator  avers*  that  said  action  on  the  part  of  said  carpenters'  dis- 
trict ciiuucil  of  Chicago  has  continued  with  more  or  less  regularity  from  June, 
1918,  to  the  present  time,  and  does  now  continue ;  that  the  following  are  a  few 
instances  of  the  action  of  said  carpenters'  district  council  of  Chicago  in  that 
Ijehalf : 

(a)  That  on,  to-wit,  September  1,  1919,  one  Robert  A.  PotLinger,  a  building 
contractor,  purchased  of  and  from  your  orator  millwork  for  use  in  the  erection 
of  Improvements  by  him  at  the  premises  known  as  4032  Irving  Park  Boulevard, 
in  the  city  of  Chicago,  Cook  County,  111.,  and  your  orator  made  delivery  of 
said  millwork  for  that  purpose;  that  on  or  about  September  28,  1919,  one 
Thomas  F.  Church,  being  then  and  there  a  business  agent  of  the  said  carpenters' 
district  council  of  Chicago,  and  having  under  the  rules  of  said  organization 
power  to  call  strikes  of  carpenters,  called  off  on  strike  the  carpenters  who  were 
installing  said  millwork  on  said  improvements  for  said  Pottinger  and  directed 
and  compelled  them  to  quit  their  work,  and  jointly  with  William  Brims,  presi- 
dent of  said  carpenters*  district  council  of  Chicago,  informed  the  said  Pottinger 
that  they  would  not  permit  him  or  any  other  contractor  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
to  use  your  orator's  millwork,  and  that  if  he  wished  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
struction of  said  improvements  he  would  have  to  go  out  and  buy  other  mill- 
work  and  agree  not  to  use  your  orator's  millwork  in  the  future ;  and  that  the 
use  of  your  orator's  millwork  was  forbidden  by  article  3  of  said  contract  be- 
tween said  carpenters*  district  council  and  carpenter-contractors*  association. 

(b)  That  on  or  about  September  1,  1919,  one  Andrew  Sundene,  a  builder, 
purchased  of  and  from  your  orator  millwork  for  use  In  the  erection  of  a 
bungalow  by  him  at  the  premises  at  51315  Belle  Plaiiie  Avenue,  and  five  other 
buildings  in  Chicago,  Cook  County,  111. ;  that  your  orator  made  delivery  of 
&iid  millwork  to  said  premises  for  that  purpose ;  that  said  Thomas  F.  Church, 
jicting  jointly  and  in  conjunction  and  combination  witli  said  William  Brims, 
on  or  about  September  27,  1919,  called  a  strike  of  the  carpenters  who  were 
liistaUing  said  millwork  in  all  of  the  buildings  so  being  erected  by  said 
Sundene,  and  compelled  them  to  quit  their  work,  and  thereafter  both  said 
Church  and  said  Brims  informed  said  Sundene  that  they  would  not  j)erniit 
said  Sundene  under  any  circimistances  to  go  ahead  with  liis  bulldlngi)  on 
account  of  him  using  your  orator's  material,  and  further  told  the  said  Sundene 
that  they  had  stoppeil  work  on  a  dozen  different  jobs  where  the  millwork  of 
your  orator  had  been  bought  and  was  being  used,  none  of  which  would  be 
released  until  your  orator  signed  the  union  agreement. 

(c)  That  on  or  about  September  15,  1919,  Johnson  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  Oak  Park, 
ill.,  general  contractors  by  trade,  purcha.sed  of  and  from  your  orator  millwork 
n-r  use  by  them  in  the  erection  of  improvements  at  the  northwest  corner  oi* 
Washington  Boulevard  and  Cuyle:*  Avenue,  Oak  Park,  111.,  and  that  your  orator 
made  delivery  of  said  millwork  to  said  premises  for  that  purpose;  that  the 
said  William  Brims  and  one  Joseph  Veltnuni,  on,  to  wit,  Sei)tember  25,  1919, 
causeil  the  carpenters  who  were  installing  saitl  millwork  in  said  improvements 
so  being  erected  by  said  Johnson  Bros.  &  Co.  to  quit  their  work,  and  informed 
said  Johnson  Bros.  &  C'o.  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  proceed  with  the 
construction  of  said  building  unless  they  bought  other  millwork  bearing  the 
union  label  and  would  reject  that  which  ycmr  orator  had  furnished  to  said  job. 
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(d)  That  one  Harry  Feigenbaum,  a  contractor  by  trade,  did  on  or  alxmt 
October  1,  1919,  contract  with  your  orator,  whereby  he  did  purchase  of  an<l 
ironi  your  orator  certain  niillwork  required  by  him  in  the  construction  of 
certain  improvements  at  1402  and  1406  North  Campbell  Avenue,  Chicago.  111.: 
that  on  or  about  December  18,  1919,  H.  Bolonlk,  a  business  agent  of  said  car- 
penters' district  couni'il  of  Chicago,  with  power  under  its  rules  and  by-laws  to 
call  strikes  of  carpenters,  called  at  said  job,  and  did  then  and  there  instruct 
Uie  carpenters  in  the  employ  of  said  Feigenbaum  that  under  the  agreeiiieiu 
between  said  cari)enters*  district  council  and  carpenter  contractors'  ass(>ciati«>n 
fl*oy  would  not  be  permitted  to  work  on  or  Install  any  material  manufnr- 
lured  by  your  orator,  same  being  nonunion  made,  and  directed  them  to  quit 
w  ork  on  said  job,  which  they  then  and  there  did. 

And  your  orator  further  avers  that  on  or  about  November  8,  1019.  it 
raused  to  be  filed  in  said  cause  No.  317591  in  sail  circuit  court  of  Cook 
County.  111..  Its  jietition  for  a  rule  upon  said  William  Brims,  president  of  siiitl 
carpenters'  district  council  of  Chicago,  and  said  Joseph  VeltnKm.  to  show 
rj^use  why  they  should  not  be  attached  and  punlsheil  for  contempt  of  court 
for  violation  of  said  injunction  order  hereinbefore  first  alleged,  by  rea.<?4ui  of 
their  said  acts  and  doings,  and  similar  acts  in  said  jietltlon  averred;  an:l  your 
orator  did  thereafter  and  on,  to  wit,  December  29,  1919,  cause  to  be  filetl  n 
similar  petition  against  said  carpenters'  district  council  of  Chicago,  Thomas  V. 
CJmrch,  H.  Bolonlk,  and  others  identified  with  said  carpenters'  district  ciMindi 
t)f  Chicago,  for  a  like  rule;  and  your  orator  avers  that  answers  were  flleil  by 
said  respondents  to  said  petitions,  wherein  said  respondents,  among  othfr 
things,  set  up  and  rely  upon,  as  an  excuse  and  justification  for  the  Avt< 
charged  in  said  petitions  against  said  respondents,  the  existence  of  s;dd 
article  3  of  said  c<uitri»ct  belv.een  said  carpenters'  district  council  of  Chicago 
an*'  said  cnn)enter  contractors'  association. 

Your  oratdr  further  avers  that  your  orator  shortly  after  June  1,  191S,  ha«l 
a  conversation  with  sakl  William  Brims,  who  was  then  president  of  sjiid 
carpenters*  district  council,  in  the  cour.se  of  which  conversation  the  s;n»l 
William  Brims  stale<l  to  your  orator  that  tlie  effect  of  the  proxi-^^lon  of  tin* 
said  contract  between  said,  carpenter  contractors*  association  and  said  t-ar- 
pei'ters'  district  council,  adopted  June  1.  1918,  as  aforesaid,  was  that  the 
carpenters-  district  council  were  thereby  enabled,  without  violation  of  ilie 
existing  injunction  hereinbefore  referred  to,  to  make  impossible  in  the  city 
of  Chicago  the  use  by  contractors  of  nonunion-made  goods  and,  more  par- 
ticularly, of  the  goods  of  your  orator. 

Ycmr  orator  further  represents  that  it  is  a  fact  that  said  carpenters'  distrii-t 
council  of  Chicago  has  never  pretended  to  object  to  the  installation  by  the 
members  of  said  United  Bnitherhood  of  CarjHniters  and  Joiners  of  America 
of  any  other  kind  of  nouunion-made  material  other  than  millwork ;  and  thai 
nonunlcn-naide  Hooring,  n^ugh  lumber,  dressed  lumber,  and  hardware  have 
always  been,  and  are  now,  worked  upon  by  all  members  of  said  United  Brother- 
hoo<l  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America  without  any  protest  or  obje<Mion 
fr.om  said  carjienters'  district  council  of  Chicago,  or  any  attempt  by  it  t(» 
contract  otherwise  with  said  caiptnter  contractors'  association. 

Your  orator  further  represents  that  the  said  carpenter  c<mtractors"  assmi.t- 
tlon  and  its  mend)ers  have  no  bi^neficial  Interest  In  the  retention  of  »ild  article 
3  of  said  contract,  but,  on  tlie  contrary,  the  true  Interest  of  said  cari>enter 
contractors'  association  and  its  members  is  ratlier  in  the  elimination  of  ^:i'u\ 
provision,  for  the  reason  that  the  members  of  said  association  would  be  alilc 
to  procure  th(  ir  millwork  at  lower  prices  than  is  pos.sible  with  said  articU'  3 
in  force,  the  said  article  3  tending  to  eliminate  ail  competition  among  manu- 
facturers of  and  dealers  in  millwrk :  and  your  orator  avers  that  the 
said  provision  is  retaini'd  in  the  draft  of  said  contract  wholly  upon  the  imi)enc 
tlve  dcnijinds  of  said  carpenters'  district  council,  which  demands  are  uuulf 
for  the  i)urpose  of  enabling  it  to  maintain  a  boycott  upon  the  manufacture*! 
product  of  your  orator  and  thus  render  your  orator  submissive  to  its  will. 
And  y(mr  orator  exi^essly  charges  that  while  the  acts  of  said  carpenters' 
district  council  and  its  officers,  agents,  and  representatives  in  that  liehalf  are 
wholly  Illegal  and  In  violation  of  the  injunctional  order  hereinbefore  referre.1 
to,  nevertheless  the  punishment  of  said  carpenters'  district  council  and  it< 
ofllcers.  agents,  and  representatives  for  violation  of  said  injunction  will  imt 
constitute  an  adequate  remedy  for  your  orator,  for  the  reason  that  said  t^ontniet 
containing  said  provision,  while  the  same  remains  in  force,  is  a  threat  uf^'n 
and  against  every  contractor,  builder,  customer,  and  prospective  customer  o( 
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your  orator,  Inducing  and  coercing  them  and  each  of  them  to  have  no  bushiess 
relations  with  your  orator  through  fear  of  pecuniary  loss. 

Your  orator  further  represents  that  it  has  a  large  number  of  contracts  at 
the  present  t  me  aggregating  the  sum  of  approximately  $150,00'J  with  var.oU'J 
<iintractors  and  builders  of  the  city  of  Ch.cago,  Cook  County  and  v.cinity,  and 
your  orator  fears  that  the  greater  portion  of  it  will  be  canceled  by  said  con- 
tractors and  bu-lders  If  sa:d  contract,  containing  said  provision,  so  executed, 
s  iierniitted  to  remain  in  force,  and  that  a  large  amount  of  prospective  work 
{Hid  a  large  number  of  prospective  contracts  which  your  orator  will  be  able 
to  funclude  with  contractors  and  builders  will  not  be  awarded  to  your  orator 
f  said  section  containing  the  restrictions  against  the  use  of  nonunion-made 
{roods  fs  permitted  to  remain  In  effect. 

Your  orator  further  represents  that  said  article  3  of  said  contract  creating 
restrictions  upon  the  use  of  nonunion-made  material  will,  if  permitted  to  be 
retained  as  a  portion  of  said  contract  between  said  parties,  be  u.«5ed  in  the 
Tiiture,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  as  a  means  to  enable  said  cari)enters'  district 
niuniil  of  Cft.cago,  its  members  and  representatives,  to  continue  to  boycott 
the  product  of  your  orator  and  will  result  :n  permitting  and  in  itself  constitut- 
ing? a  cont.nu  ng  violation  of  the  injunction  hereinbefore  referred  to,  and 
thereby  your  orator  will  suffer  great  and  irreiwirable  injury  in  its  bus  ness  and 
will  lose  good  will  and  customers  in  a  large  number  and  amount;  that  the 
damages  thereby  resulting  to  your  orator  will  be  exceed. ngly  difticult,  if  not 
irap<»sslble,  of  ascertainment,  and  that  even  were  such  damages  capable  of 
ascertainment,  the  establishment  and  recovery  thereof  would  result  in  a  great 
multlpl'clty  of  actions  and  suits  at  law;  that  said  article  3  of  said  contract 
as  it  now  exists  and  Is  being  used  and  employed  by  the  parties  thereto  Is  Illegal 
and  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  lahd ;  that  most  of  the  members  of  said  car- 
penters' district  council  of  Chicago,  Cook  County  and  vicinity,  and  their  agents 
and  representatives  are  insolvent  and  financially  Irresponsible,  and  that  none 
of  them  possess  more  than  a  very  trifling  financial  responsibility,  so  that  no 
Kubstantial  judgment  for  damages  against  any  of  them  could  be  collec^ted ;  and 
that  your  orator,  by  reason  of  the  premises,  has  no  adequate  remedy  at  law 
and  no  remedy  for  the  protection  of  Its  business  and  property  investments  and 
Interests  except  by  the  Injunctional  order  of  this  honorable  court. 

Forasmuch  therefore  as  your  orator  is  without  remedy  in  the  premises  except 
in  a  court  of  equity,  and  to  the  end  that  the  said  William  Brims,  president  of 
the  carpenters*  district  council  of  Chicago ;  Daniel  Galvin,  secretary  of  carpen- 
ters' district  council  of  Chicago ;  William  G.  W^hite,  Thomas  F.  Flynn,  Thomas 
Church,  Joseph  Veltman,  H.  Bolonik,  individually  and  as  members,  agents,  and 
representatives  of  said  carpenters'  district  council  of  Chicago;  and  each  and 
every  one  of  the  members,  agents,  and  representatives  of  said  carpenters'  district 
council  of  Chicago,  whose  names  when  discovered  your  orator  prays  may  be 
inserted  herein  and  sunnnoned  as  defendants  hereto;  said  carpenters'  district 
<t)uucil  of  the  city  of  Chicago ;  the  Carpenter  Contractors'  Association  of  Chi- 
cago, a  corporation ;  the  Lumbermen's  Association  of  Chicago,  a  corporation,  and 
the  members  thereof;  Harry  Morris  and  William  Morris,  doing  business  as 
William  Morris  &  Sons;  Nollan  &  Wolff  Manufacturing  Co.,  a  corporation; 
I'nion  Interior  Finish  Co.,  a  corporation ;  and  George  Ilinn,  individually  and  as 
members  of  said  Lumbermen's  Association  of  Chicago,  may  be  made  parties  de- 
fendant to  this  bill  of  complaint  and  may  be  required  to  make  full,  true,  perfect, 
and  complete  answer  unto  the  same,  but  not  under  oath,  the  answer  under 
oath  being  hereby  expressly  waived;  that  upon  the  hearing  of  this  cause  article 
3  of  the  contract  now  existing  and  in  force  between  said  carpenters'  district 
council  of  Chicago  and  said  Carpenter  Contractors'  Association,  a  corporation, 
in  so  far  as  the  same  imposes  conditions  upon  the  use  of  nonunion  uianufjutured 
material,  may  be  held  and  decree<l  by  the  court  to  be  Illegal,  null,  and  void,  and 
contrary  to  public  policy,  and  a  violation  of  said  carpenters'  district  council 
of  the  perpetual  injunction  in  force  against  it  as  set  forth  in  this  bill  of  com- 
I;lalnt ;  that  the  defendants  herein  named  may  be  found  and  decreed  to  be 
parties  to  an  Illegal  conspiracy  to  aid,  abet,  and  assist  sand  cari)enters'  district 
council  to  so  violate  said  Injunction,  and  to  create  and  maintain  a  monopoly 
upon  the  output  and  sale  of  manufactured  material ;  that  the  originals  of  said 
contract  may  be  decreed  to  be  delivered  up  into  court,  and  that  said  article  3 
thereof,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  restrictions  upon  the  use  of  nonunion-made 
material,  may  be  decreed  to  be  expunged,  canceled,  and  annulled ;  that  the  de- 
fendants, and  each  and  every  one  of  them,  now  or  hereafter  to  be  acting  in 
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any  such  capacity,  may  be  enjoined  and  restrained  from  doin$;  or  suffer:  . 
be  done,  or  aidlnj?,  abetting,  or  assisting  anyone  in  so  doing  any  act  or  th  -  : 
furtherance  of  said  article  3  of  said  contract  in  so  far  as  the  same  relr.vv  • 
nonunion-manufactured  material,  and  that  they  and  each  of  them  may  U  » 
Joined  and  restrained  from  printing,  distributing,  or  displaying  in  any  '7. 
shape,  or  manner,  or  from  causing  or  permitting  to  be  printed,  dlstributt^l   • 
displayed  any  copy  of  that  portion  of  said  article  3  of  said  contract  either  * ' 
the  purpose  of  circulating  the  same  among  persons  who  are  or  are  lik^lr  *.»  - 
customers  of  your  orator,  or  any  other  persons  whatsoever ;  and  that  they  •.: 
each  of  said  parties  may  be  enjoined  and  restrained  from  making,  entering:  i " 
or  maintaining,  and  from  aiding,  abetting,  or  assisting  anyone  whomsi»»*vA:  • 
make,  enter  into,  or  mtalntain  any  contract,  agreement,  or  understand iL,'  *• 
tween  any  two  or  more  of  the  defendants  to  this  bill  or  between  or  amon^: :  1. 
two  or  more  of  the  respective  officers  or  members  of  any  of  said  defcri'l^-^ 
which  tends  to  impose,  create,  or  in  anywise  refer  to  any  conditions  upon  t!K  •  - 
of  nonunion-manufactured  material,  or  which  In  anyway  discri  ml  pates  an.    ' 
the  use  of  the  same  by  reason  of  Its  being  manufactured  by  nonunion  milN.  - 
your  orator  In  particular,  and  that  said  parties,  and  each  and  every  one  of  ih.*:- 
and  their  several  and  respective  members,  agents,  and  representatives,  n  . 
be  enjoined  and  restrained  from  the  doing  of  any  act  or  thing,  directly  or  ir  : 
rectly  calculated  or  tending  to  prevent  or  Influence  any  person,  firm,  or  <  r-- 
ration,  now  or  hereafter,  from  or  against  purchasing,  contracting  for.  or  ma  >  . 
use  o'f  any  of  the  material  manufactured  by  your  orator,  or  in  any  other  nm.^^- 
boycotting  or  attempting  to  boycott  your  orator  or  its  product,  or  in  any  u/.-l'-' 
tending  to  create,  establish,  or  maintain  a  monopoly  upon  the  output  or  s  • 
of  millwork ;  that  upon  the  hearing  of  this  cause  said  Injunction  may  be  r- :  : 
perpetual  and  that  your  orator  may  have  such  other  and  further  reiief  in  tl* 
premises  as  equity  may  require  and  to  your  honors  shall  seem  meet- 
May  it  please  your  honors  to  grant  unto  your  orator  the  writ  of  suium*  '.- 
chancery,  issuing  out  of  and  under  the  senl  of  this  honorable  court,  dir*-   » 
to  tl)t»  slierlff  of  said  Took  County,  commanding  hini  that  he  summon  the  :•*    - 
named  defendants  personally,  to  bo  and  appear  before  this  honorable  f^Mir  .« 
the  first  day  of  the  next  March,  11»20,  term  of  said  court,  to  be  held  at  the  -  - 
bouse  in  Chicago,  then  and  there  to  answer  this  bill,  etc. 

And  may  it  please  j^our  honors  to  grant  unto  your  orator  the  people'^  '  ' 
of    injunction    restraining   and    reenjolning    the    defendants,    William   P.: 
president  of  carpenters'  district  council  of  Chicago;  Daniel  Gnlvin,  s<H'rt ';   « 
carpenters'  district  council  of  Chicago;  William  C.  White,  Thomas  F   I 
Thomas  Church,  Joseph  Veltman,  H.  Bolonik,  as  members,  agents,  an<l  :; 
sentatives  of  said  cari>enters'  district  council  of  Cliicago;  said  carpenter-"  ■  • 
trict  council  of  Chicago;  the  carpenter  contractors*  association  of  Cliicti: 
corporation;    the  hinibermon's   association   of   Chicago,   a   corporation:  H: 
Morris  and  William  Morris,  doing  business  as  Wm.  Morris  &  Sons;  Xol. 
Wolflf  Manufacturing  Co.,   a   corporation;    Union   Interior   Finish  Co..  11 
poration;  and  George  Rinn,  individually  and  as  members  of  said  luuiN-r!" 
association  of  Chicago,  and  their  .several  and  respective  members,  officer^, 
mittees,  agents,  representatives,  attorneys,  and  servants,  and  each  and  *     . 
one  of  them,  now  or  hereafter  to  be  acting  in  any  such  capacity,  fn>ni  <  •    • 
or  .suffering  to  !)e  done,  or  aiding,  abetting,  or  assisting  anyone  in  doin^'. 
act  or  thing  in  furtiierai.ee  of  said  article  3  of  said  contract,  in  .<io  far  ;>  ' 
sjinie  relat^'s  to  nonnn'on  manufactured  material,  and  enjoining  and  re<tru:     . 
tlKMH  antl  each  of  them  from  printing,  distributing,  or  displaying  hi  hjit  '. 
shape,  or  manner,  or  from  causing  or  iiermlttlng  to  be  printe<l,  dlstribrt- 
dispiayed  any  copy  of  that  portion  of  said  article  3  of  said  contract.  •■ 
for  the  pnn>cse  of  circulating  the  same  among  persons  who  are  or  are  ■ 
to  he  customers  of  vour  orator,  or  any  other  persons  whatsoever:  enjr>  nUc 
re-straining  said  defendants  and  each  of  them  from  making,  entering  It 
maiiuaininir,   ar.d   frimi   a  ding,   abetting,   or  assisting  anyone   whoms<vv.: 
niai:e,  enter  into,  or  maintain  any  contract,  agreement,  or  understai»dir . 
tween  any  two  or  more  of  the  said  defendants  to  i?ald  bill,  or  between  <»r  :" 
anv   two* or  more  of  tiie   resptvtlve  offict»rs  or   menii>erf^  of  any   of  <Hi. 
fe-H'.ants.  which  tends  to  ini|M>se.  create,  or  in  any  wise  refer  to  any  c<»n.!  • 
lnM^n   ti.e  u^e  of  noiim  ion   nianufaetured   material,  or  which  In  any  w.  ' 
(Miniiirire^  a.iralnsr  tlie  \i<e  of  tiie  same  by  reas<m  of  its  being  manufacf.r. 
noiu'oi..n   nn'ls  ard  your  orat(»r    n  particular,  and   further  enjoinlns 
straining  said  defen/lants,  and  each  and  eveiT  one  of  them,  and  their  < 
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niid  respective  members,  agents,  and  representatives,  from  the  doing  of  any  act 
•  tr  iliinff,  directly  or  indirectly,  calculated  or  tending  to  prevent  or  influence 
iuiy  pei*son,  firm,  or  corporation,  now  or  hereafter,  from  or  against  purchasing, 
^••iiitnicting  for,  or  making  use  of  any  of  the  material  manufactureil  by  your 
'-nitor.  or  in  any  other  manner  boycotting,  or  attempting  to  boycott,  your 
ornror  or  its  product,  or  in  any  manner  tending  to  create,  establish,  or  maintain 
a  inimopoly  upon  the  output  or  sale  of  mlliwork,  until  the  further  order  of  this 
<^»urt. 

Anderson    &    Lind    Manufactviung    Co., 
By ,  Secretary. 


Solicitor  for  complainant. 
State  of  Iixinois, 

County  of  Cook,  88. 

B.  G.  Anderson,  being  first  duly  sworn,  on  oath  says  that  he  is  the  secretary 
i»f  the  complainant  in  the  above-entitled  cause ;  that  he  is  fully  conversant  with 
rhe  matters  and  things  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  bill  of  complaint ;  that  he  has 
read  the  same  and  knows  the  contents  thereof,  and  that  the  same  Is  true  in 
substance  and  in  fact. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this day  of  January,  A.  D.  1920. 


Mr.   Fletcher.  Senator   Calder,  we  desire 
Kearney,  chairman  of  the  Chicago  Building 


Notcury  Public. 

to  call  Mr.  Thomas 
Trades  Council. 


STATEMENT  OF  MB.  THOMAS  EEABNET,  CHAIBMAN,  BUILDINO 

TRADES  COUNCIL,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kearney  you  are  the  chairman  of  the  Build- 
ing Trades  Council  of  the  city  of  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Kearney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  that  council  consists  of  rep- 
resentatives of  all  the  labor  unions  in  Chicago  that  have  to  do  with 
building. 

Mr.  Kearney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  chairman  ? 

Mr.  Kearney.  For  three  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  function  of  your  position  ? 

Mr.  Kearney.  Why,  I  attend  to  all  the  complaints  and  adjust  mat- 
ters that  come  up  in  case  there  is  any  dispute  of  any  kind,  and  ar- 
range with  contractors  and  sit  in  with  the  making  of  agreements, 
and  things  of  that  kind.. 

The  Chairman.  What  particular  union  do  you  represent  yourself? 

Mr.  Kearney.  The  plumbers'. 

The  Chair^ian.  Can  you  give  us  from  your  recollection — or  have 
you  anything  written  ? 

Mr.  Kearney.  No  ;  I  have  not  anything  written. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  of  the  wages. 

Mr.  Kearney.  The  wages — yes;  I  have  all  that  committed  to 
memory. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  plumbers'  rate  of  wages? 

Mr.  Kearney.  $10  a  clay.    A  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  hour. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  plumbers'  helpers  here? 

Mr.  Kearney.  No;  we  have  apprentices. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  the  plumbers'  apprentices  receive  in  pay  ? 
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Mr.  Kearney.  That  is  up  to  the  boss:  whatever  the  boss  sees 
to  j'ive  him.     We  have  not  any  set  rule  for  that. 

The  Chair3ian.  And  tlie  carpenters? 

Jlr.  Kearney.  Well,  all  the  building  trades  are  getting  $10  a  fi:i; 
That  is,  the  laborer,  the  hod  carrier,  and  everybody  connected  witL 
the  building  trades. 

The  Chairman.  The  plasterer  and  mason? 

Mr.  Kearney.  Yes,  sir;  everybody  else. 

The  Chairman.  $10  a  day  is  the  wages? 

Mr.  Kearney.  The  prevailing  wage ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  wage  fixed? 

Mr.  Kearney.  That  was  fixed,  I  think,  in  1919 — last  vear. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  rate  has  run  all  through  this  year^ 

Mr.  Kearney.  Yes,  sir.  Previously  to  that  it  was — ^well.  h.c> 
of  the  trades  were  getting  $6  a  day  and  some  $5.50.  Five  dollai"^  ani 
fifty  cents  was  the  lowest  paid  to  about  half  a  year  ago.  The  con 
tractors  made  an  agreement  and  raised  the  scale  to  $10  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  labor  unions  any  definite  agreement  wltii 
the  employei's? 

Mr.  Kearney.  Yes ;  thev  have ;  overv  one  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  a  period  does  that  extend  ? 

Mr.  Kearney.  It  extends  for  tliree  vears.     I  think  the  exijiiati<:i 

%  4. 

is  the  31st  of  May. 

The  Chairman.  Of  next  year? 

Mr.  Kearney.  Of  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  under  that  agreement  men  einploj'ed  in  t!.» 
building  trades  expe  t  to  receive  the  wages  designated  until  the  -^l^t 
of  May  ? 

Mr.  Kearney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  probably  have  been  here  to-day  and  ye? 
terday? 

Mr.  Kearney.  Yes ;  I  have  been  here  to-dav  and  vesterdav. 

The  CiiAiR^iAN.  And  you  heard  the  men  testifying  here  who  ha\r 
insisted  that  we  can  not  hope  for  any  activities  in  the  building  tmie 
again  until  cost  of  labor  and  materials  are  reduced  ? 

Mr.  Kearney.  Yes;  I  have  heard  them  testify;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  about  that? 

Mr.  Kearney.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  I  think  about  it.  Thr^ 
was  some  claim  here  that  they  were  not  giving  efficiency.  I  v» 
agree  with  them  that  there  was  a  lot  of  them  not  giving  eifi  ien  ■; . 
but  you  want  to  remember  that  there  was  about  two-thirds  of  <»  : 
organization  that  went  to  war.  There  was  no  work  around  here,  an 
a  lot  of  them  left.  They  resurrected  a  lot  of  old  fellows  that  In  ^ 
been  out  of  business  and  started  them  back  in.  Xow,  these  vo.nii: 
fellows  have  come  back  from  the  war  and  they  started  again,  an . 
they  are  delivering,  delivering  more  work  than  in  the  past.  Ther- 
was  no  work  for  two  or  three  years  right  after  the  war.  We  >eii* 
about  two  or  three  thousand  mechanics  to  Nitro. 

The  Chairman.  Some  people  have  insisted  here  as  witnesses? — y«. 
have  probably  heard  it. 

Mr.  Kearney.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  the  cost-plus  system  of  contracts  has  teiii^ 
to  destroy  the  efficiency  of  labor? 
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Mr.  Kearxey.  No  ;  I  do  not  agree  with  them ;  the  cost-phis  has  not. 

don't  know  anything  about  it.  We  don't  have  anything  of  it  around 
lere — didn't  have.  The  Government  work  here,  too,  you  want  to 
cineinber,  the  Government  took  all  the  young  fellows  under  35  and 
eft  these  old  fellows.  You  know^  no  old  man  can  deliver  alongside 
•f  a  young  fellow.  But  right  now  they  are  all  delivering,  delivering 
aiK'h  more  work;  at  least  25  per  cent  more  than  they  have  in  the 
)at^t.  Of  course  there  isn't  much  work  around  here  now.  *  Everybody 
>  trying  to  hold  their  job. 

I'he  Chairman.  I  am  of  the  impression  that  the  cost-plus  system 
lay  have  been  in  vogue  here,  although  1  am  informed  that  some 
rork  is  being  done  that  wav  here.  I  am  told  that  some  contractors 
live  refused  because  of  the  high  cost  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
()>t  of  material  to  do  woi  k  other  than  on  the  cost  plus, 

Mr.  Kelvkxey.  Yes;  iind  some  contractors  have  refused  to  take 
Dst  i)lus. 

The  Chairman.  Yes:  I  know  that  is  true  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Kearney.  The  contractors  here  won't  take  it;  they  do  not 
ant   it. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  rather  do  without  it? 

Mr.  Kearney.  Yes:  tliey'd  rather  figure  to  compete  with  some- 

'>dy. 

The  (^HAiR^rAN.  Well,  you  have  had  a  wide  experience  in  labor 
latt.ers? 

Mr.  Kearney.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  housing  situation  is  rather  difficult 
ere;  it  is  all  over  the  country.  Have  you  thought  of  any  way  of 
pining? 

Mr.  Kearney.  Well,  I  have  not  thought  of  any  way.  Mr.  Rosen- 
lal  tlie  other  day  came  j^retty  near  telling  the  truth — pretty  near 
»llin«i:  the  true  storv  of  the  situation.  I  have  a  friend  the  other 
JY  who  tried  to  get  a  loan  on  a  house,  and  they  wanted  15  per  cent 
)m  mission. 

The  Chairman.  Fifteen  per  cent  commission? 
Mr.  Kearney.  Yes;  and  6  or  7  per  cent  interest.     I  don't  know 
liat  bank  he  went  to. 

The  Chairman.  If  your  ffiend  will  write  me,  telling  me  what 
istitiition  that  was  from,  I  will  be  glad  to  have  it  in  the  record.    I 
i.^h  you  would  tell  him  to  write  us,  if  he  is  so  disposed. 
Mr.  Kearney.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kearnev.  vou  heard  the  testimony  of  the 
St  witness? 

Mr.  Kearney.  I  could  not  hear  him.  I  was  down  in  the  other 
k1  of  the  room. 

The  Chairman.  He  complained  of  an  arrangement  entered  into 
•me  years  ago  between  the  mill  owners  of  Chicago  and  the  carpen- 
rs-  union,  in  which  he  insisted  that  the  labor  unions  had  arranged 
)t  to  use  nonunion  trim  in  tlie  city  of  Chicago.  He  contended 
at  that  tended  to  increase  the  cost  of  trim  and  millwork  generally 
k1  add  to  the  cost  of  building.  Do  you  know  anything  about  an 
rreement  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Kearney.  No:  T  don't.  We  have  an  agreement  with  our  bosses 
at  there  shall  be  no  restrictions  of  unmanufactured  goods.     So  I 
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don't  know  where  this  enters  into  it.    I  don't  know  anything  about 
the  agreement  the  carpenters  have. 

The  Chatrman.  Manufactured  goods  are  coming  into  Chicago  t- 
be  used  in  plumbing;  that  is,  such  goods  as  bathtubs  and  waur 
pipes  and  one  thing  and  another;  you  don't  object  to  them  beini: 
used? 

Mr.  Kearney.  No :  we  do  not  object  to  it.  I  think  it  is  all  ma.lt 
under  nonunion  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  affect  your  trade  at  all? 

Mr.  Kearney.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  d6n't  know  anvthinff  about  the  matter  to 
which  he  refers?  '  . 

Mr.  Kearney.  No  ;  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  manufactur- 
ing of  it.    I  know  we  do  not  stop  it.    We  use  all  the  stuff  that  comes  in. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  an  arrangement  of  that  kind  between  tlst 
carpenters  and  the  mill  owners  ? 

Mr.  Kearney.  That  I  don't  know.  It  is  out  of  my  line,  and  I  hav-^ 
not  been  president  long  enough  to  get  familiar  with  it.  I  do  n<  * 
imagine  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How   many   members   do   you   represent,  Mr. 

Kearney  ? 

Mr.  Kearney.  Well,  right  now  I  think  about  50,000.  Before  xh 
war  we  had  something  over  80,000. 

Senator  Kenyon.  This  association  is  supported  by  association>  i>r 
by  individual  organizations? 

Mr.  Kearney.  No.  Each  organization  takes  cards  out.  We  charp 
them  6  cents  a  card  for  maintenance  of  the  building  trades  offi-:- . 
and  each  organization  sells  the  working  cards  to  their  memWr>. 
They  pay  the  council  6  cents  a  card. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  represent  all  lines  of  industry? 

Mr.  Kearney.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Six  cents  a  year? 

Mr.  Kearney.  Three  months. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Twenty-five  cents  a  year? 

The  Chairman.  Who  gets  that  money? 

Mr.  Kearney.  Oh,  office  funds,  hall  rents,  meeting  places.  ^V. 
have  a  business  meeting,  a  Friday  night  meeting.  We  have  a  meft 
ing  every  week.    The  secretary's  salary  and  chairman's  salary. 

The  Chairman.  No  charge  for  wardrobe  to  hang  your  coat  ar.' 
hat,  is  there? 

Mr.  Kearney.  No  ;  no  check  room  there. 

The  Chairman.  My  friend  Brindell  had  an  arrangement  of  xhx 
kind. 

Mr.  Kearney.  Who  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  Brindell,  in  New  York.    He  had  an  arrangemr:.' 
by  which  if  you  hung  your  coat  and  hat  up  he  would  charge  Vjv:  -. 
dollar  a  month.    I  understand  the  contracting  builders  in  New  V«r-. 
and  there  were  4,000  members  of  this  particular  union,  paid  a  doi!; 
a  month  for  wardrobe  privileges  in  the  headquarters. 

Mr.  Kearney.  There  is  nothing  like  that  around  Chicago.  I  d"i ' 
know  anything  about  what  Brindell  is  doing  in  New  York.  We  ' 
too  busy  around  here  minding  our  own  business. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  would  merely  equal  what  they  charge  v 
to  take  care  of  vour  hat  when  vou  qo  into  a  hotel  ? 
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Mr.  Kearney.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  Is  there  any  union  running  that  ? 

Mr.  Kearney.  I  don't  know.  I  think  that  is  a  trust  you  people 
have  to  investigate. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  tliink  conditions  are  getting  better,  Mr. 
Kearnev? 

Mr.  Kearney.  Well,  I  think  they  are.  We  have  not  many  men 
out  of  work.  In  our  organization  we  have  2,000  plumbers  and  out 
of  that  there  are  about  300  idle.  There  are  a  lot  of  hotels  going  along 
here  and  factories,  and  when  they  are  wound  up  there  will  be  quite  a 
few  on  the  street. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  you  familiar  with  these  housing  conditions 
in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Kearney.  Well,  I  have  been  around  a  whole  lot. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  think  the  question  is  a  serious  question  ? 

Mr.  Kearney.  It  is  a  very  serious  question. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  agree  with  Mr.  Rosenthal  ? 

Mr.  Kearney.  Yes ;  I  do  to  a  certain  extent.  I  don't  imagine  it  is 
as  bad  as  he  said  the  other  day. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  do  not  think  it  is  that  bad,  but  you  think  it 
is  rather  bad? 

Mr.  Kearney.  Yes :  there  ought  to  be  some  way  of  remedying  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  you  yourself  thought  out  any  plan  ? 

Mr.  Kearney.  Well,  we  have  had  it  up  with  the  reaf  estate  board 
contractors ;  have  talked  it  over  and  tried  to  get  some  of  those  people 
interested ;  to  finance  some  of  these  buildings. 

Senator  Kenyon.  These  men  and  women  want  to  own  their  homes, 
lon't  they  ? 

Mr.  Kearney.  Yes;  they  do. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  a  good  deal  of  an  ambition  with  every- 

:>od  v  ? 

Mr.  Kearney.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kearney,  of  course  you  have  heard  these  men, 
IS  I  said  a  moment  ago,  that  have  been  here  in  the  last  two  days.  I 
enow  the  problem  that  a  man  in  your  position  has. 

Mr.  Kearney.  You  have  been  through  it,  have  you? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  have  not  been  a  member  of  a  labor  union. 
[  was  an  apprentice  carpenter  and  I  worked  for  my  father,  and  they 
A'ould  not  let  me  get  in  the  union.  When  I  reached  21  I  became  an 
'mployer  and  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  building  business  all  my 
ife  and  I  know  the  building  problems.  I  know  when  wages  are 
ixed  at  the  high  rate  they  are  to-day  in  the  building  trades,  and  I 
hink  they  are  high  enough,  that  they  are  justified  when  the  living 
•osts  are  high. 

^Ir.  Kearnej.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  too,  the  trouble  your  associates  are  bound 
r>  make  in  the  efforts  made  to  get  them  down;  but  it  seems  to  me 
here  is  something  in  the  contention  that  we  are  not  going  to  get 
loiises  until  costs  decline. 

Afr.  Kearney.  Yes:  but  vou  know.  Senator,  there,  that  a  building 
neohanic  does  not  work  200  days  a  year.  You  know  that.  A  lot  of 
>eople  here — one  of  them  yesterday  talked  about  us  as  profiteers,  but 
oil  can't  take  any  building  mechanic  that  will  work  over  200  days  a 
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year.     They  may  work  175  days  a  year.    Anybody  that  works  *i^' 
davs  is  a  pretty  hicky  fellow. 

The  CiiAiRAiAX.  I  know  the  l)rickl::\'er  and  the  fellow  that  ^Tork 
outside  in  this  city  can  not  average  more  than  200  days  a  year.  I 
don't  know  how  the  men  in  vour  trade  are.  I  thought  you  average! 
250? 

Mr.  Kearney.  No  ;  we  do  not  average  that. 

The  Chairman.  Your  work  is  mostly  indoors? 

Mr.  Kearney.  Well,  there  is  a  lot  of  it  on  the  outside,  too.  Wlwi 
they  are  roofing  in  the  building — the  big  part  of  the  work  i^  the 
roofing  in — the  finish  Avork  of  a  ])lumber  does  not  amount  to  a  jrre  it 
deal.     Lots  of  the  time  a  man  can't  work  at  anything  else. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  anxious  to  do  anj^hing  we  can. 

Mr.  Kearney.  I  realize  that. 

The  Chairman.  To  do  everj^thing  we  can  to  help  the  building,  an  I 
it  is  to  your  interest  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Kearney.  I  know ;  we  are  willing  to  assist  tliLs  committee  an^l 
do  anything  we  possibl}'  can.  We  so  notified  our  contractors  ani 
notified  the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board,  and  they  talked  about  strikt>> 
on  these  buildings.  In  my  experience  of  a  good  many  years  in  the 
building  line  I  never  knew  of  a  strike  on  a  housing  proposition.  Ydu 
have  not  either,  have  you? 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  How^.is  that? 

Mr.  Kearney.  You  never  heard  of  a  strike  on  a  housing  proi^bi- 
tion;  not  around  Chicago.  They  may  have  a  strike  on  industrial 
plants  where  they  have  jurisdictional  disputes. 

The  Chairman.  Xo;  I  never  knew  of  a  jurisdictional  strike  on  a 
housing  proposition.  Of  course,  I  have  known  of  a  strike  where  >om^ 
builder  employs  a  line  that  he  does  not  know  is  nonunion. 

Mr.  Kearney.  One  of  the  gentlemen  stated  that  we  had  a  lot  <'f 
people  scared  off.     That  is  not  so.     That  is  no  kind  of  testimony  !•> 
give  you  people.     They  would  not  build  houses,  afraid  to  Imil 
houses,  and  that  people  were  moving  on  the  outskirts.     It  seems  i" 
me  everybody  that  came  in  here  is  trying  to  kick  the  dog. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  tell  vou,  Mr.  Kearnev,  I  think  it  is  fair 
for  you  to  say  that  the  jurisdictional  disputes  on  housing  are  \en 
limited. 

Mr.  Kearney.  There  isn't  any,  practically. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  do  think  it  is  so  tliat.  following  the  war. 
where  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Covernment  to  increase  wages  wht^L 
ever  anybody  asked  for  it  and  would  increase  the  price  of  mateii^- 
when  anybody  asked  for  it,  we  got  in  the  habit  of  letting  dowi 
every  place,  and  I  think  the  efliciency  of  business  lowered  and  I  ai. 
free  to  sa\^  the  efficiency  of  labor  did,  too. 

Mr.  Kearney.  It  mav  have  to  a  certain  extent,  but  thev  are  ivi- 
ting  back  to  prewar  times.     The  contractors  are  all  'delivering.    1 
made  it  my  business  after  this  ele(.*tion  to  go  around  to  the  busiu  ^ 
»ireiits  and  find  out  about  that.    Thev  went  out,  and  everv  one  <'JP 
hiuik  with  the  report  that  they  are  delivering.    They  have  l)een  (m'^^ 
erinir,  and  they  want  to  deliver. 

The  Chairman.  T  am  told  by  people  who  know  you  here  in  t ' 
cago  that  is  your  position,  that  you  have  taken  that  attitude.    > 
that  is  Mo,  I  want  to  commend  it:  but  I  urge  you  again,  represent-:- 
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the  Federal  Government  as  we  do  here  and  the  Cono:ress  of  the 
I'nited  States,  to  do  everything  in  your  power  in  this  emerirency 
to  induce  labor  to  see  to  it  that  their  interest  lies  not  only  in  doing 
the  best  they  can,  but  also  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  I  think 
there  will  be  more  building.  It  is  a  problem  that  every  man  that 
works  on  buildings  now  has  to  face.  It  is  up  to  him  to  do  the  best 
he  can. 

Mr.  Kearney.  There  has  been  an  agitation  going  around  among 
some  of  these  organizations  to  take  their  savings  accounts  out  and 
put  them  up  to  buy  first-mortgage  bonds.  They  are  trying  to  agi- 
tate that  for  the  last  couple  of  months,  but  there  don't  seem  to  be 
anvbody  that  can  go  in  and  handle  a  proposition  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kearney,  I  was  in  Washington  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  and  I  happened  to  be  in  the  public  health  department, 
and  T  talked  a  good  deal  with  them  about  this  big  hospital  out  here, 
the  Speedway,  and  I  really  got  the  impression  that  there  were  some 
little  labor  difficulties  out  there. 

Mr.  Kearney.  The  Speedway  Park  is  located  out  on  the  West 
Side,  and  the  closest  transportation  they  have  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
awav.  Any  time  there  was  anv  work  in  the  dowm-town  district  thev 
would  quit  the  job  and  go  closer  to  home.  A  man  who  lives  up  on 
the  North  Side  or  South  Side,  it  will  take  him  15  or  16  hours  to 
get  here.  Two  or  three  hours'  riding  time  each  way.  They  have 
r]iiite  a  bit  of  trouble  getting  mechanics  to  stay  out  there. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  know  that  is  a  Government  project  that 
means  a  lot  for  our  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  and  I  wanted,  as  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States,  to  put  it  up  to  you  to  see  that  that  job 
irot  along  as  fast  as  it  could. 

Mr.  Kearney.  You  are  putting  too  much  weight  on  me.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  No.  I  am  going  to  give  you  that  job  to  do,  be- 
cause the  Government  needs  that  hospital  vcfry  badly.  And  I  would 
ike  to  have  your  help  to  the  limit  and  to  take  this  obligation  to  see 
hat  that  job*  is  put  through. 

Mr.  Kearney.  Well,  we  were  out  there  the  other  day.  Mr.  Hines 
iskecl  me  to  go  out  and  look  it  over,  and  there  was  two  or  three  of 
IS  that  went  out.  They  seem  to  be  getting  along  fairlv  well.  I 
riiess  they  had  some  trouble  some  time  ago.     I  w^asn't  in  it  then. 

didn't  pay  much  attention  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kearney. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Mr.  John  Donlan,  president  of  the  building  trades 
lepartraent  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

ITATEMENT    OF    MR.    JOHN    DONLAN,    PRESIDENT,    BUILDING 
TRADES  DEPARTMENT,  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Donlan.  Avhat  position  do  you  hold? 

Mr.  DonIoAN.  President  of  the  building  trades  department  of  the 
k  merican  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  office  in  the  city  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  DoNi^N.  No :  Was^hington.  ' 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  is  making  its  nation-wide  inquiry, 
Ir.  Donlan,  in  connection  with  the  housing  shortage.  Of  course,  you 
iiow'  of  the  complaints  about  housing  shortage,  I  am  sure,  through- 
iit  the  country? 
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Mr.  DoNLAN.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  doubly  interested  in  trying  to  revive  the 
industry. 

Mr.  DoNLAN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  report  that  we.  get  from  this  city  and  from 
other  large  cities  in  the  country  are  true — and  they  apparently  are- 
there  is  a  real  need  for  more  houses  for  people  to  live  in.  We  are  ^invi'^ 
to  do  what  we  can  to  revive  the  industrv.  Of  course,  vou  are  int»:: 
ested  in  it  ? 

Mr.  DoNLAN.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  interested  in  it;  very  much  so. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  interested  as  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  DoNLAN.  As  a  citizen  I  am  interested. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  to  the  committn 
that  would  be  helpful  in  solving  this  problem  ? 
.  Mr.  DoNLAN.  No ;  I  have  not  one  suggestion  to  make.  I  gave  tl.' 
matter  a  great  deal  of  consideration,  but  with  me  it  is  pui*ely  :ir 
economic  one,  like  anything  else.  We  are  in  need  of  houses,  an'. 
houses  are  dear.  People  can  not  buy  houses ;  and,  as  I  always  saii . 
every  element  that  enters  into  that  house  is  equall.y  responsible  for  iL^ 
high  price. 

The  Chairman.  Many  of  the  Avitnes-es  who  have  been  here  dm  in: 
the  last  few  davs  argue  that  labor,  being  the  bigsrer  element  in  it— 
most  of  them  insisting  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  buii<. 
ing  is  labor — that  we  can  not  hope  for  activity  in  the  industry  a^al:^ 
until  the  prices  of  labor  and  material  are  both  reduced.  Now.  ther- 
has  been  some  evidence  submitted  here  that  lumber  has  been  re<hi«>']. 
but  no  other  commodity  has. 

Mr.  DoNLAN.  Thirty-five  per  cent  on  a  300  per  cent  high  rate.  At 
increase  of  35  per  cent  on  a  300  per  cent  high  rate.  Labor  has  pr<»! 
ably  increased  100  per  cent,  but  everything  that  goes  into  a  laborinj 
man's  home  has  increased  from  two  to  three  hundred  per  cent,  Ri'^i. 
clothes,  shoes,  food,  shelter,  everything.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  lainr: 
has  been  a  scarcity  of  labor.  Naturally,  labor  got  an  increase  in  wa^^-- 
like  everything  else. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  labor  can't  well  come  down  until  th*- 
other  things  that  labor  bu3's  come  down  ? 

Mr.  DoNLAN.  Building  can  not  come  down  until  everj^hing  th 
enters  into  building  comes  down.    And  labor  can  not  very  well  con  < 
down  until  everything  else  that  enters  into  a  laboring  man's  h<>r. 
comes  down.    It  is  simply  an  economic  proposition,     iheoriziiur  - 
not  going  to  bring  it  down.    It  is  going  to  bring  itself  down.    It  w  ' 
come  down.    We  are  just  getting  down  to  a  sane  basis.     We  h.i^ 
been  upset  by  war;  we  have  been  upset  all  the  wav  along  the  Ul 
Clothes  are  coming  down,  shoes  are  coming  down.    Those  things  ha' 
been  really  high,  a  great  deal  higher  than  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Donlan,  I  asked  the  last  witness  about  pliur: 
ing  material  here  in  Chicago. 

3lr.  Donlan.  Plumbing  material  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    He  said  that  material  coming  into  the  <  f 
of  Chicago  was  used  by  his  union  without  regard  to  where  it  c.ir 
from,  or  who  made  it.    The  preceding  witness  said  that  the  pn  : 
here  was  that  for  the  carpenter  unions  to  refuse  to  us^  material 
made  by  union  help. 
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Mr.  DoNLAx.  I  heard  the  witness  make  that  statement.  I  really  do 
not  know  the  situation  as  well  as  probably  Mr.  Craig,  representing 
the  contractors.  I  reallv  do  not  know  the  local  situation.  While  1 
was  born  and  lived  in  Chicago  all  mv  life,  I  have  been  somewhat 
iiway  from  it.  I  have  been  away  from  Chicago  for  years,  for  four 
years;  been  located  in  Washington.  I  don't  Know  just  what  agree- 
ment they  have  here.  Probabry  there  is  an  agreement  existing  be- 
tween the  contractors  and  the  unions  as  the  gentleman  said.  I  don't 
know. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  countenance  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  DoxLAN.  Well,  if  I  was  a  carpenter  probably  I  would.  The 
mill  men  throughout  the  country  were  working  under  scandalously 
low  wages.  I  have  listened  at  different  times  to  the  hearings  on 
wages  existing  in  ilichipan  where  relet  trim  was  used.  Chicago 
manufacturers  had  established  mills  in  Chicago.  I  suppose  probably 
it  was  necessary ;  I  don't  know.  I  do  know  that  the  mill  conditions 
wjis  real  bad,  and  probably  they  thought  they  would  help  their 
l)rother  members  along,  and  others. 

The  Chairman.  The  mill  men,  the  mill  employee,  the  mill  hands 
are  members  of  the  same  unions  that  the  carpenters  are? 

Mr.  DoNLAN.  Thev  are,  yes,  sir.  That  accounts  for  it.  The  car- 
]>eiiters  have  about  875,000  membership  in  this  country.  That  in- 
cludes mill  men. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters? 

Mr.  DoNLAN.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners. 

The  Chairman.  Wasn't  there  some  trouble  about  that  union  a  year 
or  two  ago  ? 

Mr.  DoNLAN.  Where? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  New  York;  didn't  they  break  away? 

Mr.  DoNLAN.  They  had  a  seceding  local  to  break  away  in  New 
York.    They  still  have  got  a  seceding  local  in  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  rather  a  little  separated  from  the  rest  ? 

Mr.  DoNLAN.  One  that  is  not  associated.  There  used  to  be  two 
associations,  the  United  Brotherhood  and  the  Amalgamated,  and  they 
have  the  Amalgamated  now. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  was  informed  some  time  ago,  Mr.  Donlan,  that  95  per 
cent  of  the  number  of  strikes,  75  per  cent  of  the  days  of  idleness  in 
the  building  trades  were  due  to  jurisdictional  controversies  between 
the  employees  themselves,  and  only  5  per  cent  of  the  number  of  strikes 
and  25  per  cent  of  the  days  of  idleness  were  due  to  conflicts  between 
tlie  employer  and  employee.  Do  you  think  those  figures  are  some- 
what near  correct? 

Mr.  DoNLtVN.  Well,  I  would  say  they  were ;  yes. 

ilr.  Miller.  Approximately  so? 

Mr.  DoNLAN.  I  would  say  so ;  yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  what  has  been  done  by  the 
labor  unions  to  eliminate  that  chief  cause  of  labor  difficulty? 

Mr.  DoNLAN.  Yes.  We  have  established  a  board  of  national  juris- 
diction and  awards,  and  that  board  is  comprised  of  contractors,  archi- 
tects, engineers,  and  building  tradesnien,  and  all  of  the  things  that 
have  been  of  contention  in  the  building  trades  will  go  before  that 
board  for  adjustment.  We  preconceive  those  things  that  probably 
would  arise  from  time  to  time.    We  take  those  things  up.    Our  board 
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has  been  functioning  for  the  last  year,  and  we  have  made  a  inv  • 
deal  of  pro<rress.    The  only  obstacle  in  the  wav  at  the  present  tic  •  « 
the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  J^oiners,  who  have  y; 
scribed  in  a  way  to  the  findings  of  the  board,  but  not  entirely  - 
Their  last  convention,  held  here  two  months  ago,  has  reported  t.r 
matter  to  their  executive  board  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  ^'^r 
]>enters  shall  subscribe,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  but  w! 
the  carpenters  will  subscribe  to  that  board,  and  that  will  wipe  out  i 
of  that  bad  feature  of  jurisdictional  disputes.    We  in  the  buil*!:. 
trades  know  it  has  been  injurious  to  ourselves,  and  our  friends  jr. 
the  investor,  and  everybody  concerned,  and  we  are  trying  to  elimiiir 
it,  but  it  is  an  awfully  hard  thing  to  eliminate  jurisdictional  dispiii 
It  has  been  in  the  past.     Architects  brought  in  innovations,  in  wh! 
diffei^ent  trades  were  equally  able  to  do  these  thinsfs,  and  it  was  '• 
to  keep  them  out.    However,  we  have  now  established  a  l>oard  ti 
will  eliminate  jurisdictional  disputes. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  rather  think  that  will  work  out  ? 

Mr.  DoNLAN.  I  am  sure  that  will  work  out.    We  never  had  --i. 
jurisdictional  disputes,  as  I  heard  Mr.  Kearney  say.  on  hahit;«  - 
buildings,  home  construction  and  the  like.    It  is  on  those  great    . 
propositions  where  the  work  was  of  such  a  nature  that  vseveral  tr.: 
could  claim  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  happen  to  know  of  some  very  patriotic  and  effe.^^' 
work  which  was  done  by  yourself  and  some  of  your  associates  in  i. 
war^  Mr.  Donlan,  in  straightening  out  obstacles  for  the  prodiKlit>ri  - 
munitions.  Xow,  the  building  industry  is  faced  with  such  thinf?.  * 
illustrated  by  the  Lo -kwood  committee  in  New  York.  I  would  lik 
to  ask  vou  if  it  would  be  within  vour  power  to  help  clean  hoii>f 
little  bit? 

Mr.  Don  LAX.  (Hean  house? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  DoxLAX.  Tn  Xew  York? 

Mr.  Miller.  Xo.    Anywhere  where  it  needs  cleaning. 

Mr.  DoxLAX.  Well,  I  always  try  to  keep  the  house  clean.    Ye-:  * 
w^ould  do  anything  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Miller.  T  believe  you  would.    Now,  ran't  you,  in  view  of  :■ 
emergency,  put  a  little  special  effort  in  on  this  thing? 

ilr.  DoxLAx.  T  Avill  do  anvthinij  in  the  world.    I  will  do  anvtl ' . 
(he  committee  recommends.    I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  commtt- 
I  feel  that  e\'(^vy  man  in  the  building  line,  not  only  in  Chicap^ '  " 
in  other  places,  will  jrive  the  committee  every  support  in  the  wn- 
We  want  houses.     We  want  tliem  bad.     We  want  to  go  along  a* 
build  those  houses. 

The  CiiAiRMAx.  Mr.  Donlan.  have  you  given  any  thought  to  t' 
<}uostion  of  o-^tfiblihhing  a  home  loan  banking  system? 

Mr,  D()XL\x.  No:  T  have  not.    We  fellows  in  the  building  tr- 
<lo  not  irive  much  thought  to  that.     We  don't  crive  any  thoudi^  * 
llie  building  until  H  is  rendy  to  work  on.     We  are  not  finan  i  ~' 
Fellows  in  the  building  trades  are  all  practical  men.    We  don't  I-"* 
anything  about  finances.    We  do  not  know  anything  about  the<»r  • 
When  the  job  is  ready  we  go  to  work  on  it.    When  it  is  done  we  . 
<lone,  too. 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  Well,  we  are  up  against  conditions  to-day  th  ' 
not  a  theory,  but  a  real  hard  situation.    I  am  going  to  send  you  s-  ^ 
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of  these  bills  that  we  have  under  consideration.  I  am  not  asking  you 
(()  have  the  American  Federation  indorse  them  at  all  or  anybody  else 
indorse  them.  I  want  jou  to  look  them  over,  if  you  can,  and  study 
them  out  with  this  interest  in  building  matters,  and  give  me  any 
suggestion  you  may  have  that  would  modify  them  or  extend  them 
to  do  anything  in  your  judgment  which  would  help  us  form  a  con- 
clusion as  to  what  is  best  to  do  in  this  emergency.  A  great  many 
men  have  met  here,  and  vou  have  indicated  vour  view  that  this  will 
work  its  way  out  in  time;  that  things  will  become  normal  again; 
business  wilf  assume  its  normal  trend.  Perhaps  that  is  so.  and  may 
be  so ;  probably  is  so,  but  T  have  been  wondering,  as  I  said  to  other 
gentlemen  who  have  been  here,  whether  or  not  we  are  not  entering 
upon  a  condition  that  may  warrant  us  drifting  into  the  situation  that 
France  aod  England  find  themselves  in^  by  the  Government  itself 
iroing  into  the  house-construction  business.  I  don't  know  how  you 
may  feel  about  that,  but  personally  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  that 
liappening. 

Mr.  DoNLAN.  So  am  I,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  So  I  am  going  to  send  you  these  bills  that  have 
been  introduced.  Then  if  you  feel  like  it  sit  down  and  talk  with 
vour  associates  and  say,  'Senator  Calder,  we  do  not  think  this  is  so, 
;)r  something  of  this  kind  is  a  bad  thing."  As  a  man  who  has  been 
iround  buildings,  thinking  of  the  problems,  as  a  workingman, 
perhaps  your  judjrment  would  be  helpful  to  us. 

Mr.  DoNLAN.  We  will  receive  any  suggestion  you  may  want  to 
make.  We  will  work  along  with  you  in  any  suggestion  you  make. 
Anything  we  can  do  to  promote  houses  and  building,  that  is  our  line, 
ind  we  will  do  it,  I  assure  you. 

Mr.  Miliar.  I  think  the  principal  thing  I  wanted  to  ask  Mr. 
Donlan  for  was  his  assurance  of  cooperation. 

Mr.  Donlan.  Yes,  we  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  speak  for  the  building  trades  in  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  DoNLAN.  Of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Senator  Calder,  we  desire  to  present  Mr.  William 
^chlake,  president  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Co. 

JTATEMENT  OP  ME.  WILLIAM  SCHLAKE,  PRESIDENT,  IIUNOIS 

BRICK  CO. 

Mr.  Schlakf,  Senator,  I  have  not  prepared  a  formal  statement. 
IVhen  I  inquired  what  was  expected  of  me  I  could  not  learn  that 
mylhing  specific  was  wanted  of  me. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Schlake,  you  are  the  president  of  the  Illinois 
Brick  Co.?  . 

Mr.  Schlake.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  concern  that*  manufactures  brick  ? 

Mr.  Schlake.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  it  sells  to  the  market? 

Mr.  Schlake.  Manufactures  and  sells. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  to  the  builder,  or  do  you  sell  to  mate- 
•ial  men? 

.•JOir>— 21— VOL  1 66 
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Mr.  ScHL.vKE.  Sell  to  the  builder  direct. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  pi  Ice  of  common  brick  to-day  to  tLe 
builder? 

Mr.  ScHLAKE.  Our  price  is  $16  per  thousand  delivered  at  the  jdlu 

The  Chairman.  $1G  per  thousand? 

Mr.  Sciri-AKK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairm.\n.  Has  not  tliat  price  been  reduced  somewhat  of  late? 

Mr.  ScHiiAKE.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  ,That  is  the  price  vou  have  been  selling  at  all  vearf 

Mr.  ScHLAKE.  Practically  so;  yes,  sir. 

The  CHAnrMAX.  Does  it  matter  whether  that  is  across  the  str«?t 
from  vour  yard  or  a  mile  from  your  yard  ? 

Mr.  Sc  iiLAKE.  Mcst  of  our  yards  are  in  outlying  districts.  It  dtn? 
not  matter  where  the  job  happens  to  be,  where  it  is  in  Chicafro  we 
deliver  for  that  price. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  uniform  price? 

Mr.  ScHLAKE.  It  is  a  uniform  price.  We  have  yards  on  all  rail- 
roads entering  Chicago,  and  ship  from  the  plant  that  is  nearest 
the  job. 

The  Chairman.  $10  is  the  price  now  and  has  been  the  price  sin« 
last  spring? 

Mr.  ScHLARE.  Since  last  spring :  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  price  did  you  charge  for  common  brick  last 
spring  ? 

Mr.  ScHiJ^KE.  Part  of  the  year,  $14. 

The  C'hairman.  Do  you  recall  the  price  in  1910?  You  did  not  m-I 
very  many  that  year? 

Xir.  ScHLAKE.'  No.  It  Avas  $12  I  think  in  1018:  $10  was  the  pri-e 
from  April  10, 1920,  down  to  date.  Our  price  in  1919  from  Xovemlt^r 
25  to  April  10  was  $14.  Prior  to  that  on  Ma}'  18  we  raised  our  pri  e 
to  $12. 

The  Chairman.  May  18,  1919? 

Mr.  ScHLAKE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  raised  your  price  from  $12  to  $14  on  ila« 
18   1918? 

Mr.  Schlake.  Up  to  $12;  yes,  sir.  On  May  14, 1917,  we  raised  ih* 
price  to  $9.    Prior  to  that  time  the  price  had  been  $T. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  in  1910,  the  prewar  year,  the  price  wa^  >T 
for  common  brick? 

Mr.  Schlake.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  a  profitable  price? 

Mr.  ScHi^KE.  At  $7? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schlake.  Rather  a  little  more  profitable  than  $16  is  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  account  for  that? 

Mr.  Schlake.  There  are  three  chief  elements  of  cost,  consistin<r  <•- 
labor,  fuel,  and  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  laber.  What  did  you  pay  for  men  in  yo  r 
brick  yards  in  1910? 

Mr.  Schlake.  Now,  w^e  have  quite  an  extensive  scale,  Senator,  ah 
I  think  if  I  gave  you  one  set  of  men,  like  say  the  belt  boys.  They,  i: 
prewar  times  got  87^  cents  per  hour  and  they  now  get  from  86  to  \^ 
cents  per  hour.  There  are  others  in  about  the  same  proportion.  1 1  " 
leave  these  scales  w^ith  you  if  you  care  to  have  them. 
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The  Chairman.  Your  fuel  cost. 

Mr.  ScHLAKE.  Fuel  cost.  Our  coal  prices  for  1912  to  1915  ran  from 
$1.87  to  $1.97  per  ton,  f .  o.  b.  the  plants.  The  present  market  price  on 
coal  is  $7.92. 

Ihe  Chairman.  From  $1.80? 

Mr.  ScHLAKE.  From  $1.87  or  $1.97  to  $7.92. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  plant? 

Mr.  ScHLAKB.  At  the  plant;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  much  coal  at  your  plant  ? 

Mr.  ScHiiAKE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How? 

Mr.  Schlake.  Yes,  sir.  Coal  is  one  of  the  very  largest  items  of 
cost  we  have  got. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  coal  does  it  take  to  manufacture  a 
thousand  bricks,  are  you  able  to  give  us  that? 

Mr.  Schlake.  Oh,  upwards  of  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  A  ton? 

Mr.  Schlake.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  cost  of  the  fuel  to  manufacture  1,000  bricks 
increased  from  $1.87  to  $7.97? 

Mr.  Schlake.  Yes,  sir. 
'  The  Chairman.  A  difference  of  $6? 

Mr.  Schlake.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ScKLAKE.  Well,  that  is  my  rough  guess  right  now.  I  have 
act  any  data  on  that  particular  phase  of  costs.  In  addition  to 
;hat,  JSenator,  we  are  very  extensive  users  of  fuel  oil,  which  in  1912 
o  1915  cost  us  from  2.35  cents  per  gallon  to  2.97  cents,  and  now 
josts  over  TJ  cents  per  gallon. 

The  Chairman.  That  increased  5  cents  per  gallon  ? 

Mr.  Schlake.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  your  labor  costs  have  increased  150  per 
:ent  to  200  per  cent? 

Mr.  Schlake.  Well,  that  is  a  little  high.  I  should  say  about  125, 
)er  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  fuel  has  increased  300  per  cent? 

^Ir.  Schlake.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  vou  manufacture  your  brick? 

Mr.  Schlake.  All  around  Chicago,  in  Cook  County,  here. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  your  freight  charges? 

Mr.  Schlake.  We  have  various  plants,  as  I  told  you.  We  have 
ards  on  the  St.  Paul,  for  one.  Our  freight  on  the  St.  Paul  yards 
Qcreased  200  per  cent ;  from  60  cents  a  thousand  to  $1.80  per  thou- 
and  in  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  From  what? 

Mr.  Schlake.  From  60  cents  a  thousand  to  $1.80  a  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $1.20  more? 

Mr.  Schlake.  The  year  1919  was  3  per  cent.  The  year  1918  was  3 
er  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  any  undivided  profitn? 

Mr.  Schlake.  We  have  added  nothing  to  amount  to  anything  to 
ny  reserve  account. 

'The  Chairman.  What  is  the  volume  of  your  hrick  ))usiness? 
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Mr.  ScHLAKE.  We  are  a  very  large  concern.  We  manufacture 
more  brick  than  any  other  big  concern  in  the  United  States.  O.r 
capacity  is  somewhere  around  500,000,00(J  to  600,000.000. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  making  that  many  in  the  last  year! 

Mr.  SciiLAKE.  Xo,  no.    It  has  been  cut  down  very  materiallv. 

The  Chair3ian.  Can  you  tell  us  your  output  in  1919  ? 

Mr.  ScHLAKE.  In  1919  it  was  verv,  very  little.  I  do  not  believe  I 
have  got  quantities.  I  only  have  the  hours  run.  That  will  give  yuu 
some  indication.  Our  plants  run  eight  hours  of  the  day.  I  Jun't 
know  what  is  proper  to  figure.  Manufacturing  institutions  figure 
about  300  working  days  a  year.  That  would  be  2.400  hours  per 
plant.  We  have  run  in  1917  only  935  hours  per  plant  on  the  avera^v. 
In  1918  only  573  hours  per  plant.    In  1919,  913J  hours  per  plant. 

This  year  we  have  done  somewhat  l^etter  and  run  1,099  hours  up 
to  October  1.  If  I  may  I  would  like  to  give  you  the  brick  priti^ 
elsewhere. 

The  Chairmax.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  ScHLAKE.  Do  you  want  some  in  your  own  State? 

The  Chairman.  I  know  what  they  are  there.  For  the  record  tells 
the  prices. 

Mr.  ScHLAKE.  I  am  taking  this  from  Brick  and  Trade  Record  (»f 
(October  19, 1920 :  Portland,  Me.,  $28 ;  Boston,  $32;  Providence.  R.  L 
$39 ;  Hartford,  Conn.,  $30,  with  a  footnote  "  Sold  by  manufacturers 
only."  Xew  Haven,  $i35;  New  York  City,  $20.  The  price  must  have 
gone  down  there  recently. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  the  price  went  down  $10. 

Mr.  ScHLAKE.  Albany,  $35;  Utica,  N.  Y.,  $34:  Syracuse,  X.  Y.. 
$29:  Oswego,  $40;  Binghamton,  $38;  Elmira,  $35;  Kochester,  ?lM: 
Buffalo,  $33.50;  Jamestown,  $33.35;  Allentown,  $28:  Erie,  $^": 
Philadelphia,  $25;  Pittsburgh,  $25;  Beading,  Pa.,  $24:  Scranton. 
Pa.,  $30.  I  don't  know  how  many  more  figures  you  want.  Do  you 
want  all  of  them  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  enough.  Let  us  have  St.  Louis — ^have  vtn; 
that? 

Mr.  ScHLAKE.  St.  Louis,  $20. 

The  Chairman.  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  ScHLAKE.  I  don't  believe  San  Francisco  is  in  here.  St.  Paul. 
$25;  Minneapolis,  $25;  Indianapolis,  $24;  Cincinnati,  $25:  Tole^l". 
$22 ;  San  Francisco,  $20. 

The  CnAiR3iAN.  The  rate  here,  then,  is  less  than  in  any  other  largv 
city  in  the  country? 

Mr.  ScHLAKE.  Any  other  large  city  by  a  great  deal. 

The  Chairman,  flow  do  you  account  for  that? 

Mr.  ScHLAKE.  Why,  I  think  we  can  manufacture  cheaper.  Senator, 
than  other  people  can.  The  peculiarity  of  our  clay  has  something  U 
do  with  it,  the  modem  plants  as  compared  with  any  other  location. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  see,  then,  very  much  hope  for  lowfr 
costs  in  bricks  in  the  near  future? 

Mr.  Schlake.  Not  if  we  are  to  make  any  profits  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  demand  has  fallen  off  very  much,  has  it? 

Mr.  Schlake.  Very  much;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  to  shut  down  very  many  of  the 
plants? 
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Mr.  ScHLAKE.  They  are  almost  all  shut  down  now.  The  large 
cost  this  year  was  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  we  started  in  very 
early  and  for  product  for  the  market  we  blasted  our  banks  with 
dynamite,  etc.,  and  when  we  were  ready  to  run  full  tilt  the  switch- 
men's strike  occurred,  and  no  demand  for  our  product. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  ANTHONY  W.  STANMEYER,  PRESIDENT,  COOK 

COUNTY  REAL  ESTATE  BOARD. 

Mr.  Stanmeyer  (reading) : 

There  appears  to  be  a  widespread  prevailing  impression  among  builders 
and  others  contemplating  building  for  home  uses  or  investment,  that  present 
high  building  costs  is  chargeable  to  trade  agreements  among  a  considerable 
portion  of  tlie  organized  building  material  intere8ts  in  this  city ;  many 
architects  express  confirmatory  views  and  they  are  shared  in  by  a  very  large 
proporttion  of  our  membership — whether  these  charges  are  true  or  not.  we  are 
unable  to  prove  or  disprove.  In  consequence,  there  has  developed  in  this  city 
what  might  be  termed,  or  is  at  least  equivalent  to  an  unorganized  public  lock- 
out against  building  material  and  affiliated  interests;  with  the  gradually  de- 
clining prices  in  many  other  commodities,  present  high  building  material  costs 
are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  not  warranted  and  for  fear  of  being  caught  in 
a  wh'rl  of  probable  declining  prices  and  resultant  losses,  the  public  is  assuming 
an   attitude  of  watchful  waiting. 

We  are  confidentially  advised  by  prominent  builders  that  quotations  for  some 
of  the  materials  which  enter  into  building  construction  are  invariably  uniform, 
indicating  that  competition  in  many  lines  is  almost  wholly  absent.  We  dis- 
like even  to  assume  the  accuracy  of  these  charges.  The  public  awaits  assur- 
ances that  honest  competition  exists,  and  that  honorable  dealing  in  all  branches 
of  the  building  industry  will  in  the  future  prevail.  The  burden  of  proof  rests 
upon  the  building-material  interests,  and  we  sincerely  trust  they  w^ill  assume 
the  responsibility. 

We  therefore  recommend : 

( o )  That  a  Federal  inquiry  be  promptly  instituted,  with  a  view  of  determin- 
ing the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  pools,  combines,  or  secret  trade  agreements 
in  the  building-material  industry,  such  inquiry  to  be  sufficiently  broad  to 
include  all  affiliated  interests. 

( b  )  That  the  interest  rate  upon  postal  savings  be  increased  to  3  per  cent,  and 
that  such  funds,  with  proper  safeguards,  be  available  for  building  loans  to 
individuals  only  for  actual  home  occupancy  in  amounts  not  exceeding  $5,000. 

(c)  That  the  Federal  reserve  banking  act  be  amended  to  allow  for  the  redls- 
counting  of  first-mortgage  paper  upon  the  same  condition  as  now  applies  to 
other  securities  and  commercial  paper. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  CORNEnUS  N.   RAY,  REPRESENTING  THE 
UNITED  FUEL  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Mr.  Ray  (reading)  : 

I  represent  the  buildinc-niaterial  dealers  of  the  industrial  district  of  Detroit, 
amd  I  am  here  at  the  invitation  of  the  Chicago  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  pre- 
siient  to  you  as  well  as  I  can  a  survey  giving  the  "high  lights"  of  Detroit's 
housing  situation.  In  order  to  present  this  case  to  you  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible, it  will  be  my  purpose  to  cover  the  sitimtion  in  all  its  phases,  rather  than 
i*estrict  myself  to  the  problem  purely  from  the  viewi)oint  of  the  man  who  sup- 
plies the  labor,  the  brick,  and  the  mortur.  I  nee<ln't  weary  you  with  figures  of 
r>etroit's  growth.  Suftice  it  to  say  that  according  to  the  official  census  we  now 
liave  in  Detroit  better  than  1,000,000  population.  This  includes  tlie  suburbs  of 
Highland  Park,  H»imtrauck,  lioth  of  which  are  entirely  surrounded  by  Detroit 
territoiTf  and  of  a  number  of  other  villages  which  touch  our  border,  and  which 
altogether  comprise  what  we  call  the  "industrial  district."  No  consideration  of 
tbis  problem  can  be  intelligent  unless  it  takes  in  the  entire  territory,  as  It  is  a 
unit  from  the  consideration  of  supplying  materials  to  the  industries,  transpor- 
tation, and  homes  to  the  workers. 
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A  very  siihst«nt{nl  proporrlon  of  our  Increase  In  populntlon  is  dne  to  the  r. 
usual  expansion  of  the  automobile  Industry,  and  this  applies  also  to  other  «r^ 
of  Michigan.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  manufacture  of  automohilpv  .:.. 
created  a  number  of  kindred  and  allied  in<lustries,  so  that  behind  the  a<^L 
bling  of  the  vehicle  there  are  great  plants  for  the  production  of  accessories  .r 
parts,  which  have  create<i  in  themselves  an  Industry  in  the  fabricati"!'  • 
leather,  rubber,  etc.  Another  element  in  the  abnormal  growth  of  Detroit  wa*-  ■  - 
tremendous  production  of  war  materials,  which  total  ran  into  billions  of  «i«>l..  > 
Detroit,  like  many  other  cities,  fell  behind  In  housing  during  this  period.  wL^ 
the  national  crisis  eliminated  from  the  activities  of  men  any  construction  w  rk 
except  pertaining  directly  to  the  output  of  munitions. 

The  coming  of  the  armistice  found  the  city  of  Detroit  facing  a  c^n.i-    - 
wlilch  required  very  careful  handling.     We  have  an  enormous  floating  !•<•[•. 
tion  attracted  by  the  high  wages  and  prosperity.     This  population  :iu»I  ^i 
records  made  by  our  production  tended  to  advertise  Detroit  all  over  the  ^v-^ 
In  a  manner  which  affected  industry,  and  it  became  a  serious  problem  to  ban 
the  workers — those  who  flooded  our  city  at  the  time  when  the  Governm**!''  ^^  ^ 
closing  down  its  plants,  and  manufacturers  could  not  resume  prewar  prosr;i:i- 

Prior  to  1914,  Detroit  had  done  very  well  in  the  matter  of  housing.  T!-*"!'. 
had  a  reputation  of  being  a  community  of  home  owners,  which  was  very  tirj-''. 
true  of  other  Michignn  cities.  Statistics  indicated  that  40  per  cent  of  ' 
householders  of  Detroit  ownefl  their  homes.  Grand  Rapids,  Saginaw,  B«y  r  • 
Jnckson,  Kalamazoo,  Muskegon,  Marquette,  and  other  communities  nwrv  ' 
less  indu.strial  also  had  a  large  percentage  of  home  owners.  The  ahm>r  . 
growth  of  Michigan  cities  and  the  remarkable  expansion  of  its  Industries  •! :' 
lug  the  last  five  years  considerably  upset  this  proportion,  and  now  slmt^  ^' 
have  had  time  U*  take  stock  of  our  situation,  we  taust  bend  our  efforts  i<«  ni-* 
the  proi)(»rtion  where  It  belongs. 

Farly    in    191!».    the   situation    throuijhout    Michigan    became   alarmlnc 
chambers  of  conunerce  and  public-spirited  citizens  came  together  to  s»^  u 
could  b**  done  aboxit  the  housing.     There  was  a  surprisingly  large  ainonu*  •■ 
advise  but  it  was  not  until  the  last  few  months  that  things  really  got  stn;"  ' 
The  situation  was  so  complicated  that  difficulties  presentetl  themselves  ai  ♦^\'T' 
angle. 

At  the  time  that  the  matter  first  began  to  be  handled  in  an  organixed  wii\  • 
business  men  and  civic  leadens  things  had  already  reached  a  serious  rr:<> 
Rents  had  jumped  out  of  reach,  partly  owing  to  the  abnormal  demaD'i  t 
homes  and  partly  sp€K.'ulation  by  operators  who  attached  themselves  to  ev^-. 
condition  in  which  exploitation  might  mean  profit.    The  Detroit  Board  of  <'  ' 
merce  took  the  initiative  in  our  city  toward  providing  reKef,  and  sponsL»r«^!  tl- 
organization  of  such  companies  as  the  Hoxise  Financing  Corporation  who  m-x*'^ 
took  to  provide  funds  for  the  building  of  moderately  priced  homes.    Thes«»  *'  *- 
panics   have  been   able  to  accomplish   considerable.     They  purchased   Ift^    ' 
wholesale,  subdivided  them,  put  up  modest  homes,  and  sold  them  at  small  'V  '^' 
payments.     They  urged  those  in  control  of  estates  and  all  citizens  who  ! 
money  to  invest  to  put  up  apartnient  buildings  to  relieve  the  shortage  e\\^''- 
in  tlijit  class  of  dwelling.    I  will  present  the  conunlttoe  with  figures  later. 

It  will  be  easier   to  understand   Detroit's   condition    when   It   is  exp::  :i 
how  this  city  grows ;  Detroit,  unlike  Chicago  or  New  York,  has  not  the  -' 
center  of  conmniters:  the  growth  of  the  city  has  been  very  much  like  that 
a  tree  trunk,  which  adds  a  new  ring  every  so  often.    This  is  important  • 
it  is  realized  that  every  time  a  new  community  develops  a  little  farther  o-: 
any  given  direction  it  l)econies  necessary  to  extend  the  city  street  <":ir  - 
just  that  nuich,  thereby  complicating  schedules  and  overloading  lines,  %\.* 
in  the  case  of  commuters'  senice  this  could  he  taken  care  of  by  special  n^e 
of  transportation.     In  the  same  connection  the  matter  of  location  of  far:-    • 
assumes  importance,  since  It  would  be  impossible  to  locate  the  plants  in  ♦• 
case   right  in   the  center  of  the  neighborhood   from   which    the   lab«>r  "^r.: 
is  to  be  drawn.    These  factors  of  which  I  am  to  give  a  glimpse  have  uit-*:  * 
city  street  car  system  to  such  a  decree  that  we  are  seriously  handicnpiw'l 
wiil  be  for  some  years  to  come.     So  much  for  generalities  and  disciL«i 
background  conditions. 

A  survey  recently  completed  by  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce  has  rev 
the  following  figures:  Computed  on  the  basis  of  240,000  families  in  D»" 
of  that  number  83.6  per  cent  own  the  house  in  which  they  live;  4.2  i^t  • 
are  flat  owners;  24.6  per  cent  live  in  rented  houses;  28.3  i)er  cent  live  in  ;. 
*"ents ;  9.3  per  cent  room  with  other  families ;  10.6  per  cent  are  unable  to  * 
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houes.  The  survey  also  Indicated  that  51.(5  per  cent  of  our  populntion  renting? 
homes  are  paying  in  excess  of  $40  a  mouth.  Tlie  pi'eat  majority  of  families 
live  in  homes  which  rent  between  $40  and  $80  a  month,  an  amount  which  10 
years  apo  was  almo>!t  adeciuate  in  providing  an  eiitire  family  with  necessities 
of  life. 

Conservative  estimates  prepared  in  Detroit  by  men  who  have  studied  the  con- 
<litions  have  indicated  that  Ihe  (*ity  can  not  beghi  to  catch  up  on  presi^nt  re- 
quirements on  anything  short  of  a  building  program,  for  homes  exclusively, 
asr^regating  $250,000,000:  this  i.*<  based  on  the  normal  rwiuirements  of  the  city's 
existing  industries  and  uinm  the  statistics  covering  the  influx  of  population 
;m'(?  nornijil  develoj  n  ent.  Just  by  wmv  of  indicating  the  need  for  homes,  it 
might  l>e  interesting  to  Ivuow  that  during  the  first  10  u'onths  of  this  \car 
Wayne  County  marriage  license  bureau,  .situated  in  Detroit,  issued  18,172  cer- 
tilirates.  If  ever>'  new  family  thus  created  remained  in  Dc^troit  and  rcHpiired 
a  home  of  its  own,  there  \Yonld  l)e  more  than  three  families  for  every  dwelling 
hniit  during  that  period. 

A  recent  survey  l\v  the  Detroit  Ileal  Estate  Board  showed  Ho.OOO  vacant  lots 
available  to  Detroiters  with  sewer  and  water,  as.s(»s.^ed  for  taxation  nt  an 
pverage  price  of  $2.1  a  froVit  foot,  and  9.7(K)  lots  similarly  provided  on  which 
tlie  assessment  for  taxation  was  between  $25  and  $50  a  front  feot.  While  this 
might  seem  entirely  adequate  to  give  substantial  relief,  an  examination  into 
[l,os.f»  rff.fn'(]s  reveals  tbat  only  a  verv  sp  all  perct'nt"ge  of  fids  Dropertv  \va^ 
accessible  by  street  cars,  and  only  a  slightly  larger  percentage  sufficiontly  close 
to  improved  roads  for  transportation  by  auto.  It  will  take  at  least  three  years 
if  the  city  does  not  grow  and  if  every  effort  is  bent  to  relieve  the  situation,  for 
Detroit  to  catch  up  on  its  hoxising.  According  to  most  conservative  estimate's 
this  can  only  be  done  under  ideal  conditions  In  every  activity  identifled  with 
home  construction. 

Orent  deal  has  been  said  and  written  about  industrial  housing,  and  no  exn mi- 
nation  of  Detroit's  situation  w^ould  be  complete  without  considerathm  of  what 
has  been  done.  Speaking  broadly  from  the  best  opinions  among  Detroit  manu- 
facturers, it  is  not  the  policy  of  industrial  leaders  in  oxir  State  to  provide 
workmen  with  houses  under  any  method  which  would  in  any  way  savor  of 
paternalism. 

There  are  .soni"  notable  instnnc?s  of  how  the  nroblem  was  treated  in  ]Michigan, 
and  I  would  like  to  cite  one  or  two  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee:  The  General 
Metors  Co.  launched  a  building  program  ii  volving  an  expenditure  of  $35,000,000. 
Detroit,  Lansing,  Flint,  and  Saginaw  ret^eived  the  benefit  of  cost  of  this  work. 
In  Detroit  there  was  planned  a  17-story'  oflice  buildiig  on  a  site  close  to  the 
^T^•Jr^aphical  center  of  the  city.  This  building  is  now  nearlng  completion,  and 
»"  is  planned  to  place  \mder  its  roofs  scores  of  departments  now  scattered 
tlnonghout  the  country  wherever  space  can  be  procured.  There  will  be  approxi- 
mately 11,000  employees  in  these  offices,  and  when  this  factor  became  apparent 
the  officials  of  the  company  felt  that  something  would  have  to  be  done  about 
housing  them,  particularly  families  it  was  intended  to  transfer  from  other 
titles.  The  first  suggestion  provided  for  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  property 
and  the  laying  out  of  a  comnninity.  Upon  expert  advice  this  was  abandoned 
when  the  officers  of  the  corporation  w-ere  urged  to  take  into  consideration  the 
human  element,  which  at  its  best  is  whimsical,  and  community  life  might  not 
appeal  to  all.  It  wns  decided,  therefore,  to  buy  a  number  of  small  pieces  of 
gronnd  in  different  places  and  build  upon  all  of  them  and  leave  the  employees 
free  to  settle  where  they  chose. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.  handled  its  problem  in  a  thorough  nianner ;  it  established 
a  large  industrial  unit  along  the  River  Rouge  at  the  western  limits  of  the 
city  and  at  Dearborn,  12  miles  out;  in  neither  section  was  there  any  housing 
to  speak  of.  The  Dearborn  Realty  &  Construction  Co.  was  formed  wnth  a 
IM)licy  to  erect  good-looking  and  permanent  homes  which  could  be  purchased 
by  well-paid  workingmen,  being  sold  to  them  at  a  nominal  profit.  A  minimum- 
down  payment  of  5  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  house  was  required  and 
the  owner  was  obliged  to  pay  up  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  house 
within  five  years,  after  which  time  the  difference  could  be  taken  care  of  by 
mortgage.  In  order  to  prevent  speculation  it  was  stipulated  in  the  contract 
that  every  purchaser  must  keep  his  house  for  at  least  seven  years  from  the 
date  of  signing  the  contract.  If  for  any  legitimate  reason  this  program  could 
not  be  maintained  the  only  relief  open  to  the  purchaser  was  to  dispose  of  his 
property  to  the  realty  company  for  his  full  equity.  As  one  closely  identifled 
with  building  and  construction  matters  I  want  to  emphasize  that  there  are  a 
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great  many  plttfalls  In  front  of  the  men  who  undertake  any  community-honsinj: 
plan  on  a  large  scale.  I  feel  safe  in  saying,  and  I  believe  there  are  many 
who  will  bear  me  out,  a  large  proportion  of  hastily  built  homes  In  our  rit;e< 
constructed  under  the  direction  of  well-meaning  persons  will  prove  very 
expensive  Investments  to  those  who  are  persuaded  to  invest. 

An  illustration  of  what  happened  in  Jackson.  Mich.,  might  be  of  interest: 
In  that  city  manufacturers  sponsored  the  organizing  of  a  building  compatT 
which  put  up  several  hundred  homes,  and  the  manufacturers  urged  thd: 
employees  to  buy  them.  It  has  been  stated  that  these  houses  sold  at  pri<^ 
ranguig  from  $4,500  to  $6,000.  Reports  reached  the  Jackson  Employers'  A>- 
sociaiiou  that  buildings  were  poorly  constructed,  and  even  at  the  abnormal  c*-?* 
of  erection  netted  a  large  profit.  When  this  condition  became  apparent  :li^ 
mannfuftuitTS  were  the  first  to  protest,  and  took  measures  to  Improve  tK«* 
building  standards. 

It  will  bo  Interesting  to  you  to  know^  some  of  the  makeshifts  employed  by 
Detroit  families  to  keep  a  roof  over  their  heads,  and  this  is  one  of  the  rea.soij< 
why  we  have  given  this  problem  so  much  attention. 

Hundreds  of  families  during  the  past  summer  have  been  Uvlng  In  teot=. 
All  through  the  outskirts,  as  one  drives  about  the  olty,  there  can  be  seen  tri- 
car garages  w-hich  house  families  of  three  to  six  people,  built  on  the  rear  •: 
lots,  boarded  up  or  covered  with  no  roofing  paper  to  protect  against  'I  ■ 
elements.  One  automobile  company  in  Detroit  some  months  ago  purchase  .i 
parish  school  with  the  intention  of  tearing  It  down  and  using  the  site  for  i 
.salesroom.  As  a  result  of  the  situation,  they  filled  the  building  with  mt- 
and  gave  temporary  relief  to  homeless  people  sent  there  by  charitable  IlsI" 
tlons.  Warehouses,  garages,  and  voting  booths  were  used  from  time  lo  tin  • 
At  some  of  our  department  stores  you  can  purchase  a  four-roora  cotta?^  '"i 
a  few  hundred  dollars  which  is  guaranteed  to  hold  together  for  a  couple  • 
seasons  until  the  crisis  clears  up. 

Detroit's  building  ])rogram  will  be  tremendous  during  the  next  few  rar- 
We  are  behind  v.ith  Industrial  construction  of  every  kind.     We  are  plar.ii/- 
to   meet  the  demands  upon   our  city  which  will  come  with   the  opening  • 
the  St.  Lawrence  route,  and  which  w'lll  require  Detroit  to  be  a  great  sejii-": 
We  have  launched  a  movement  for  the  construction  of  jm  international  briL' 
across  the  Detroit  River  which  will  involve  an  expenditure  of  some  $2S,0!«.M>" 
We  need  dozens  of  public  .schools,  as  approximately  30,000  of  our  children  :^' 
attending  half-day  sessions.    There  is  a  great  system  of  State  highways  h'r  - 
constructed  from   the   various  centers  of  Michigan,  most  of  which   eouverj- 
at  Detroit,  which  will  open  tlie  way  for  a  great  motor-trxicking  traflic,  and  w 
need  warehouses  and  terminals  to  take  care  of  that  business.    We  have  atoii 
modations  in  Detroit  for  approximately  40,000  freight  cars,  and  we  net'vl  ■ 
keep  up  with  the  demand  in  this  respect.     The  Michigan  State  Telephone  C 
is  expanding  its  equipment  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  serve  2,000,000  people 
1030,  and  keeping  pace  with  all  of  this  is  a  necessity  for  homes.     Do  not  ^ 
misled  by  a  notion  that  Detroit  is  a  one-Industry  town,  depending  npim  v.- 
producthm  of  automobiles  for  its  pro.sperity.    It  leads  the  world  In  the  niiiii 
facture  of  pharmaceuticals,  adding  machines,  stoves,  paint  products,  and  rar.> 
among  the  foremost  in  the  output  of  overalls,  marine  engines,  electrical  deu-  - 
soda   and   salt   products,    machine   tools,    trucks,   fabricated    copper,    mi  Iris.  : 
cars,  furniture,  periodicals,  and  water-heating  equipment.    This  is  cited  mer»  . 
to  substantiate  and  emphasize  the  necessity  of  planning  and  providing  fur  ^  • 
future. 

I  may  not  be  out  of  place  at  this  point  to  touch  uixm  the  general  finuii  ; 
condition.     I  have  interviewed  officials  of  several  of  the  leading  banking  \l<- 
tutions  of  Detroit,  and  while  there  is  quite  a  wide  variation  of  points  ;:< 
details  the  consensus  of  opinion  as  expressed  by  the  gentlemen  vlsi.e<l  sui'..< 
the  general  financial  situation  as  follows: 

The  mortgage  loans  during  1920  equal  about  50  per  cent  of  the  m«»nj  - 
loans  during  1919.     They  attribu  e  this  to  the  fact  that  money  has  not  i.» 
available  by  reason  of  the  decline  in  saving  deposits.    It  developed  thiit  ^l 
was  a  marked  Increase  in  saving  deposits,  whicli  by  the  way  are  made  U  r  • 
most  part  by  the  foreign  element,  immedia  ely  following  the  signing  of  * 
armistice  on  November  11,  1918,  which  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  bank<  «».  •• 
amount  of  money  during  the  6  or  7  months  Immediately  following  the  •' 
ing  of  the  armistice.    As  all  mortgage  loans  are  made  from  saving  depoi^it^.  ' 
law  requiring  the  Investment  by  the  bank  of  51  per  cent  of  each  de[>osit.  it  • 
lows  that  there  was  less  money  available  for  mortgage  loans  when  di}*- 
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were  withdrawn  for  export  to  foreign  counM'ies.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  small 
item,  but  In  reality  it  represented  millions  of  dollars  from  the  Detroit  banks 
alone  which  was  withdrawn  by  the  foreign  population  and  sent  back  to  their 
native  lands.  At  this  point,  which  was  probably  the  beginning  of  1920  money 
l»ecame  **  tighter  "  because  of  curtailment  of  production  and  consequently  re- 
(liic  ion  of  the  enrning  power  of  labor  on  whom  the  banks  depend  for  saving 
•leposits. 

It  seems  to  be  also  the  consenses  of  opinion  that  loans  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Boanl  for  mortgage  purposes  is  entirely  impractical,  as  the  rate  of  intor- 
(^t  does  no-^  warrant  its  use  for  mortgage  loans.  This  is  probably  quite  true 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  minimum  mortgage  period  of  three  years  and  the 
'uaximum  loan  period  as  established  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  three 
months.  As  to  the  mortgage  feature,  it  seems  that  there  has  been  a  step  for- 
ward on  the  part  of  the  banks  In  that  they  are  now  drawing  mortgages  whicli 
nriivide  for  partial  payment  each  year  during  the  life  of  the  mortgage,  whereas 
nnrler  the  old  plan  of  operation  the  entire  amount  was  due  at  the  termination 
•>f  the  period  of  three  years.  This  permits  of  a  partial  money  turnover  at  least 
(»n"e  in  each  year.  As  to  the  borrowing  capacity  of  the  banks  from  the  Fed- 
•  nil  Il<x<erve  Board,  it  would  seem  tha:  It  deiwuds  entirely  upon  their  ability 
n»  furnish  proper  collateral  other  than  mortgage  bonds  and  It  develops  further 
that  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  are  used  only  for  commercial 
imnxjses  as  distinguished  from  mortgage  purposes.  Another  element  that  is 
pffwting  the  amount  of  available  money  for  mortgage  loans  is  the  withdrawal 
<»f  the  funds  of  private  parties,  because  of  the  Federal  demand  for  payment  of 
inctune  tax  on  money  so  Invested,  whereas  If  the  same  amount  of  money  is 
used  for  the  purchase  of  nmnicipal  bonds  they  are  tax  exempt. 

In  one  of  the  banks  Interviewed,  it  was  found  that  their  mortgage  loans  dur- 
ing 1920  were  on  a  par  with  .hose  of  1919,  but  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
They  handle  loans  in  the  city  for  other  correspondent  banks  in  the  State  who 
nifl  not  have  call  for  loans  equaling  the  required  51  per  cent  of  their  deposits. 
Thi>\  however,  should  not  be  used  as  indicative  of  the  general  situation  as  it  i» 
purely  local  in  nature.  I  can  not  see  from  my  interviews  any  relief  to  be  had 
■  hrough  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  while  present  money  rates  exist  and  the 
dearth  In  available  mortgage  money  is  due  primarily  to  the  extravagance  and 
iisf»lp^s  expenditures  of  individuals  resulting  in  lack  of  saving  deposits  to  create 
a  fund  from  which  mortgages  can  be  made.  An  analysis  of  this  last  phase  Is  a 
I'i«)i>Iem  in  itself  but  Its  Immediate  connection  with  the  general  financial  sltua- 
ii(ni  is  readily  established. 

Now  for  some  figures.  I  desire  to  file  with  the  comnirittee  as  a  part  of  this 
report  a  comparative  statement  of  building  operations  from  January  to 
September,  inclusive  of  this  year,  giving  the  number  of  building  permits  and 
e>;timated  costs  compared  with  the  same  months  of  1919.  I  will  not  read 
these  figures  at  this  time;  they  are  compiled  from  Dodge's  reports.  I  only 
ilesire  to  quote  from  them  to  the  extent  that  this  committee  may  know  that 
in  January  of  this  year  building  permits  were  issued  for  construction  esti- 
mated to  cost  $5,6(K),<XK),  which  represented  a  gain  of  430  per  cent  over  cor- 
respimding  months  of  3919.  In  February  the  percentage  was  still  greater, 
rurmlng  up  to  504  per  cent  on  building  operations  in  1920,  or  $7,700,000;  in 
March,  1919,  building  operations  in  Detroit  began  to  assume  their  old  pro- 
portion, and  permits  were  i.ssue<l  for  construction  work,  from  $3,200,000  up  to 
•M,S<K),000  the  following  month,  and  clijnblng  steadily  upward,  until  in  September, 
1910,  there  were  issued  2,553  permits,  representing  a  construction  program  of 
^17,350,000:  during  this  year  only  once,  from  January  to  September,  did  the 
permit  total  fall  below  85,000,000,  when  in  August  is  dropped  to  $3,030,000; 
'he  high  month  for  the  year  was  April,  when  the  estimated  cost  of  building 
for  wliich  permits  were  issued  climbed  to  $12,397,000. 

So  much  for  Detroit.  The  other  cities  of  Michigan  reflect  similar  per- 
c»»ntages.  The  1920  census  shows  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  State 
That  Michigan  is  no  longer  predominantly  agricultural,  as  slightly  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  population  is  centered  in  a  few^  cities.  At  Pontine  and 
Flint  alone  the  General  Motors  Co.  built  1  517  houses,  involving  an  investment 
of  .^S,000,0<X) ;  in  Lansing  something  like  2,500  homes  were  built  this  year, 
in  that  city  the  building  progress  outstripping  the  water  and  sewer  facilities; 
Kalamazoo  constructed  158  new  residences,  almost  all  of  which  were  made 
to  sell  for  less  than  $5,000;  In  I*ort  Huron  one  of  the  salt  companies  put  up 
28  houses,  and  a  metal- working  corporation  purchased  a  large  piece  of  ground 
anO.  has  launcheil  a  building  program ;  at  Belting,  Mich.,  where  are  important 
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silk  mills,  3  handsome  dormUorles  hnvo  been  erected  for  the  houBlrnr  of  y^ni : 
w( -men.  in  addition  to  that  70  homes  for  workmen  were  put  up  this  yean  r 
St.  (-lair  one  company  built  28  houses:  the  Cadillac  Motor  Truck  Co.  pm  i 
t)   houses;    Manistique  added   19  houses,   built   by   its   lime  industry;  Gr.'] 
Uupids  enjoyed  an  anibitlous  buildlnj?  jirojjrnni,  runninfr  close  tc  3(it  \ii:^- 
in  the  Upper  Peninsula  minin;?  com[)anies  have  constructed  model  towns.  • 
In  some  lumber  sections  there  are  some  handsome  settlements,  but  the  Vii^' 
for  homes  and   «5till   more  homes,  and,  like  the  mythological   dragon's  i»- 
for  every  dvrelling:  that  spring:s  up  there  seems  to  be  a   necessity  for  u-j 
more. 

ArichijBran  feels,  as  oth^r  cnnununities  n\ust,  that  when  labor  condition's  r 
more    stabilized    great    headway    will    be    made    in    that    direction.     IVt 
could  easily  develop  a  condition  similar  to  the  one  being  revealed  in  New  Yn 
but  I  am  proud  to  say  that  nothing  of  that  kind  will  exist.     There  are  t 
reasons  for  this — first  of  all.  because  our  labor  would  not  attempt  such  n  ]■:■ 
gram,   and.   secondly   because  our  building  elements  would   not   stand  for  ' 
Detroit  has  been  recognized  Jis  an  open-shop  city,  where  any  man  wiUinj:  »t. 
an  honest  day's  work  for  an  honest  day's  pay  can  always  come  and  ti!.l 
welcome  and  a  job  and  some  one  who  is  interested  in  getting  him  establl>ihH». 

In  11)21  Detroit  hopes  to  build  thousands  and  thousands  of  house^j;  sh*  . 
go  into  that  year  with  a  shortage  of  about  25,000,  according  to  con^erv; 
records.     This  Includes  every  type  of  dwelling  it  is  possible  to  construct— 'i 
si>eciMl   home  for  executive  and   well-to-do   men,    the   average   well-built   t' 
{'oniLortable  home  for  the  professional   and   middle-class   family,   and  ar.-*: 
<*1jiss  of  homes  for  its  great  cosmopolitan  i)opulation.     We  have  In  Innn 
thousiuids  and  thousands  of  Negroes  shipped  north  for  work  in  the  indu^i'v 
who  are  now  perfornnng  a  substantial  proportion  of  our  unskilled  work.    T 
ope ning  of  the  gates  at  KUis  Island  is  bringing  in  a  great  number  of  fai.i  •- 
from  Europe,  and  unless  an  organized  effort  is  made,  they  will  settle  in 
g(  stcd  districts  where  they  will  form  slums  and  ghettoes,  with  resultant  iVn^-"^ 
and  added  fire  risk. 

On  page  7.  include  the  word  "  stoves  "  among  the  items  listed  as  beir.j:  ••; 
principal  products. 

On  page  10.  cut  out  the  entire  quotation  which  starts  as  follows:  "The  ?^  • 
of  one  of  our  largest  banks,"  etc,  and  closing  with  "too  extensive  for  a  '*  ~ 
tinuanco  of  a  building  program." 

On  page  11.  cut  out  all  except  first  paragraph,  and  use  the  following: 

"As  to  railroad  facilities,  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  durins  • 
jieriod  of  the  year  in  which  navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes  Is  closed,  it  i;*  .  • 
possible  to  serve  the  major  portion  of  our  States  only  by  rail  service  fv^"...  :  • 
South.      Hy    reason   of  our   geographical   location   we  have   been   han«li<*a' 
y(^verely  in  the  past  by  the  multitude  of  priority  orders  issued  by  or  in  t*li 
of  the  rai^rojul  which  rcMidered  it  impossible  to  obtain  sufliclent  equipnicrt  *• 
the  adequate  liandling  of  building  material,  especially  at  the  close  of  the  *  ' 
ing  season  when  o])en-top  equipment  except  such  cars  as  have  38-inoh  sidt-*  - 
less.   wrr«'  restricted   to  the  niovenuMit   of  sugar  be<*t.     During  the   monr;. 
September  and  ()ctoi)er  ejich  year  open-top  equipment  seems  to  be  reserve* 
moving  of  this  commodity,  which  we  believe  could  be  handled,  at  least  in  i  .' 
with  the  b(>x-car  e<piipuieiit,   thus  leaving  free  for  the  building  lndustr> 
use  of  large  oi>en-top  equipment  for  the  moving  of  building  supplies  crt:' 
needed  at  this  p;»rticular  time  in  order  that  road  W(»rk,  pavements,  and  -  - 
construction    might   be   completed   before   closing   in   of   cold    weather.     ! 
obvious  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  up  a  supply  of  building  mateiial  in  ¥*V 
of  these  months  to  take  care  of  construction  work  as  It  progresses,  by  rea&i: 
the  excessive  costs  of  storage  and  moving." 

As  there  has  beon  some  agitation  relative  to  the  eonstruction  on  the  I'l" 
railroads  of  certain  equipnunit  we  urge  strongly  tl^e  cooperation  of  rh'> 
n?ittee  in  obtaiin'mr  a  standard  open-top  car  which  can  be  constructed  p* 
all  steel  braee.-^  running  longitudinally  across  the  car  might  be  eliniina!"' 
buildiDg-supply  de:\le^^•  and  contractors  have,  at  an  enormous  expenst*.  '^ 
locomotive  cranes  for  the  unloading  of  gondola  cars.     This  was  done  pri:. 
in  order  that  the  cars  might  be  freed  more  experlitiously  and  retumt*tl  ^  « 
railroad  for  their  use.     A  large  percentage  of  the  open-top  equipment  i 
use  have  these  braces,  which  render  the  use  of  the  locomotive  cranes  Imp  — 
ret^ulting  in  the  slower  and  more  expensive  method  of  unloading  by  haml. 
tyhig  up,  so  to  speak,  all  equipment  for  an  unnecessarily   long  time,     1 
a  known  fact  that  open-top  equipment  without  braces  can  be  unloaded  w' 
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modern  locomotive  crane  in  approximately  20  minutes,  whereas  a  whole  day  is 
consumed  if  the  car  contains  longritudinal  braces  and  hand  unloading  is  necessary. 
I  (*an  not  urge  too  stronjrly  cooperation  of  your  committee  in  this  connection,  as 
all  parties  identified  with  the  building  industr>^  will  he  benefited  thereby ;  the 
railroad  has  •its  cars  released  more  quickly ;  the  consumer,  whether  it  means 
immicipality  or  Individual,  obtains  better  delivery  service  when  most  needed; 
and  the  dealer  is  able  to  eliminate  an  expense  of  handling,  which  should  be 
unnecessary  in  view  of  his  enormous  investment  in  locomotive 'cranes  and  such 
equipment. 

Wlien  all  la  said  and  done,  do  we  not  c<»me  back  to  the  original  proposition  of 
ilie  absolute  necessity  for  a  relief  in  the  housing  situation  and  the  necessity  for 
the  furthering  of  the  vigorous  building  program  along  all  lines.  If  the  de- 
mand, and  the  desire  exists  It  remains  only  for  us  to  remove  such  obstacles 
as  stand  In  the  way  of  the  successful  furthering  of  such  a  program'.  I  believe 
a  better  government  can  and  will  stand  rendering  aid  In  the  matter  of  financing, 
and  the  public  at  large,  through  the  realization  of  their  necessities,  will  solicit 
and  secure  the  cooperation  of  their  township,  county,  and  municipal  govern- 
ments. A  Federal  plan  could  be  Inaugurated  which  w^ould  restrict  an  un- 
natural expansion  In  building  activity  and  could  direct  Its  financing  into  legiti- 
mate enterprises,  eliminating  thereby  the  possibility  of  exploitation.  The  same 
mjioliinery  could  be  used  to  prohibit  charging  of  excessive  fonts,  as  also  it 
could  Influence  the  attitude  of  imreasonable  tenants  toward  their  owners.  The 
mnniciiml  government  could  give  thought  to  the  careful  planning  and  selection 
f>f  building  locations  in  and  around  large  cities,  in  order  that  sections  not  properly 
adapted  as  home  sites  might  not  be  allowed  to  be  subdivided.  They  could 
further  by  forethought  lay  out  a  program  that  would  permit  of  a  sewer  system, 
water,  and  electric  light  being  only  In  desirable  building  sections,  thus  assuring 
a  helpful  and  happy  existence  to  prosi)ective  builders. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  most  confident  that  the 
work  of  this  committee  will  result  in  great  headway  toward  a  meeting  of  our 
problems  and  the  ultimate  overcoming  of  them,  I  realize  fully  that  we  can 
not  hope  to  accomplish  all  of  these  things  in  a  year,  but  surely  this  is  the  time 
to  start.  Speaking  for  the  people  that  I  represent  I  pledge  my  efforts  and 
tliose  of  my  associates  unreservedly  toward  the  furthering  of  this  program. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  John  A.  Carroll,  of  the  Hyde  Park  State 
Bank,  South  Shore  State  Bank,  and  the  Chicago  and  Cook  County 
Bankers'  Association,  which  comjDrises  the  100  outlying  banks  of 
Chicago,  with  combined  deposits  of  over  $500,000,000,  and  all  coming 
in  close  contact  with  the  housing  situation  and  the  loaning  of  money 
on  real  estate  for  improvements  for  this  purpose,  has  a  statement  to 
read. 

STATEMENT  OF  liE.  JOHN  A.  CABROLL,  REFEESENTING  CERTAIN 

OUTLYING  BANKS,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Carroll,  (reading) : 

The  outlying  banks  of  Chicago,  interested  In  the  development  of  their  im- 
mediate territories,  as  well  as  in  providing  safe  securities  for  the  inv<>stnient  of 
their  depositors*  funds,  have  always  considered  that  the  real  estate  first  mortgage 
on  an  individual  home  occupied  by  its  owner  represented  the  best  and  safest 
security  for  the  employment  of  idle  funds. 

These  banks  have  in  the  past  loaned  millions  of  dollars  in  Chicairo  for  build- 
ing improvements. 

The  Interest  rate  was  formerly  (»  per  cent,  and  the  mortgages  were  readily 
salable.  When  corporations  began  i)aying  7  i)er  cent  and  8  per  cent  for  money 
and  issuing  their  bonds  and  notes  the  average  mortgage  buyer  called  his  loans 
when  they  became  due  and  refused  to  loan  his  money  on  real  estate  first  mort- 
gfiges  at  6  per  cent,  for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  he  could  got  a  more  liquid 
jv'curity  at  a  rate  one  and  two  points  higher. 

Since  the  banks  were  not  able  to  move  first  mortgages,  they  ceased  making 
them ;  and,  of  course,  since  builders  were  unable  to  secure  money,  they  quit 
building.     That,  I  think,  is  the  prime  factor  in  the  present  house  shortage, 
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although  the  recent  acute  shortiige  of  labor  and  materials  forced  these  i»ri(^ 
an  artiticial  basis  far  beyond  the  point  where  any  conservative  builder  daiv.  i  • 
venture. 

These  two  latter  conditions  have  now  been  lenioved.  The  only  fly  in  the  <•  i ; 
ment  now  is  the  cost  of  money,  so  I  think  we  may  eliminate  every thinj:  t^X'  ; 
the  financial  end  of  the  problem. 

Bunks  and  investment  houses  will  not  loan  money  at  6  per  cent  so  lon^  i- 
investors  will  not  buy  C  per  cent  real  estate  mortgages  when  they  can  get  uia.r 
fornvs  of  securities  at  7  i)er  cent  and  8  per  cent. 

If  immediate  action  is  wanted,  some  temporary  encouragement   shmiKl 
given  to  releasing  taxation  on  real  estate  mortgages,  so  that  Investoi-s  wnuli- 
encouraged  to  buy  6  per  cent  mortgages  again  in  preference  to  tax-free  uniu; 
pals  bearing  substantially  one  and  two  points  higher.     It  would  not  be  -•  • 
economy,  in  my  judgment,  to  permanently  release  a  real  estate  mortgage  tj  «l 
its  tax  feature,  but  as  a  matter  of  expediency  it  might  be  desirable  if  ii  .--Hi! 
be  done  to  make  it  tax  free  until  such  time  as  the  rate  for  money  rervvl*  <  • 
the  6  per  cent  basis. 

The  other  expedient  would  be  to  tax  municipals,  which  would  then  put  tl.t  • 
per  cent  first  real  estate  mortgages  on  a  parity  with  the  6  per  cent  munidpuk 

There  is  some  legal  objection  to  the  taxing  of  municipals,  liierefore  ih*^  <»i  I. 
alternative  is  toTelease  taxation  on  mortgages  and  simply  make  a  l>oUl  ann«nu.  v 
ment  that  real  estate  mortgages  would  be  tax  free  for  a  pericxl  of  tv»'o  y«.5- 
and  I  think  a  great  deal  of  money  will  find  its  way  into  this  kind  of  security. 

Six  per  cent  has  been  a  going  rate  for  real  estate  mortgages  for  so  lone.  tnui. 
ers  will  be  very  slow  to  pay  more ;  and  investors  have  always  been  satistie*!  - . 
this  form  of  security  until  rates  for  money  went  up  and  the  municipal  iuxii*- 
securities  came  in  sharp  competition  with  the  real  estate  first  mortgage  au«L 
course,  took  priority  with  all  large  investors. 

Labor  and  material  are  rapidly  sliding  to  normal,  and  by  next  si>ring  wii!  I- 
so  that  the  large  army  of  builders  will  move  fonvard,  providing  they  cfui  zr*  il 
money  to  make  the  improvements. 

The  only  way  to  get  the  money  is  to  devise  some  method  to  make  it  attra* 
tive  enough  for  the  banks  and  investors  to  loan  it  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Xow,  you  are  next,  Mr.  Edens. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  G.  EBENS,  PEESIDENT,  ILLDrOIS 

HIGHWAY  IMPEOVEMENT  ASSOCIATiaN. 

Mr.  Edens  (reading)  : 

The  following  resolution  adopted  by  the  good  roads  and  agricultural  «ti 
mittees,  Illinois  State  Bankers'  Association,  by  members  executive  coMir.ir  - 
of  the  Illinois  Agriculture  Commission  and  nK^inl)eis  of  the  execiilive  omin-. 
of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association,  and  members  of  the  agricultural  o 
mission  of  the  American  Bankers'  Association. 

To  be  successful,  a  road-building  program  nuist  be  founded  on  the  It- 
available  plan  and  must  be  supported  by  public  sentiment.  Your  commKv. 
believes  that  basically  the  present  arrangement  of  cooperation  bet^^een  il- 
P'ederal  and  State  Governments  in  the  construction  of  national  hlghway>  i- 
the  best  available,  and  any  change  would  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  rl- 
general  favor  whicJi  this  close  association  has  won  in  all  sections  t»f  tl  • 
country. 

Even  on  national  highways  agricultural  communities  put  the  primary  *:- 
of  a  road,  namely,  its  efficiency  as  a  highway  to  the  nearest  market,  id" 
all  other  considerations,  and  to  meet  this  conception  some  form  of  local  <- 
trol.  such  as  is  furnished  by  the  State  commissions  at  present,  is  necesszin 

Your   commission   favors   a   five-year  building  program   on    national   hi- 
ways,   with  Federal   appropriations  of  $100,000  a  year  for  that  period.  ^' 
States  to  furnish  an  equal  amount,  and  the  cost  to  be  prorated  on  a  ba?i>  • 
50  per  cent  each,  except  In  some  Western  States  where  the  national  pu 
Interest  might  justify  a  larger  ratio  of  help. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  proceed,  Mr.  Sherman. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  LeROT  K.  SHERMAN,  ESft.,  PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  ENGINEERS. 

Mr.  Sherman  (reading) : 

My  remarks  will  be  confined  to  the  building  situation  as  applied  to  the  ordi- 
nary dwelling  house.    I  will  take  up  three  phases  of  this  situation  : 

1.  The  increase  in  the  co{=t  of  house,  together  with  the  question  of  what 
*-onstitiites  a  fair  rental. 

2.  Why  housing  differs  from  other  commodities. 

3.  The  future  and  suggested  remedies  to  overcome  the  housing  shortage. 
My   statements   are   based   on    my   acquaintance  of   the   building   situation 

through  the  national  organization  of  the  American  Association  of  Engineers, 
and  more  particularly  through  my  experience  with  the  housing  situation  as 
president  of  the  United  States  Housing  Corporation,  having  to  do  with  the 
<-<mst ruction  of  some  6,000  houses  at  25  different  places  throughout  the  country, 
together  with  the  renting  of  these  properties  of  the  Government  and  their  sale. 

I  present  herewith  a  statement  showing  the  cost  of  a  6-room  frame  house 
with  cement  basement,  hot-air  furnace,  well  constructed,  with  modern  plumbing 
and  electric-light  fixtures.  Based  on  average  rates  for  union  labor  throughout 
j  the  United  States  and  the  average  price  of  lumber  and  building  materials 
!  Throughout  the  country  in  1913  the  cost  of  this  house,  exclusive  of  land  and 
I  utilities,  was  $2,972.  In  1918,  assuming  the  same  efficiency  of  labor,  the  cost 
I  ^vas  $3,908.  In  the  summer  of  1919  it  was  $5,000,  an  increase  of  65  per  cent 
!  r\  labor  and  71  per  cent  in  material,  or  a  total  increase  of  68  per  cent.  Since 
the  summer  of  1919  costs  of  both  labor  and  material  have  increased  so  that 
it  is  now  nearer  a  100  per  cent  basic  increase. 

These^  figures,  I  believe,  represent  one  of  the  most  careful  cost  analysis 
which  lias  ever  been  made  on  housing.  It  was  compiled  under  my  direction 
with  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  the  most  experienced  architects  and  build- 
ers in  the  country.  It  has  been  carefully  checked,  and  the  details  of  this 
estimate  are  printed  in  the  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
for,  I  believe,  the  month  of  February,  1920. 

A  further  comparison  of  cost  of  this  house  in  1913  and  1919,  constructed  of 
J»ollow  tile,  are  $3,402  and  $5,737— brick,  1913,  $3,586,  and  1919,  $6,110.  If  land, 
utilities,  and  drainage  are  included,  the  cost  of  this  frame  house  was,  in  1913, 
.^.157,  and  in  1919,  $6,921. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  percentage  of  Increase  is  near  normal  and  corre- 
spf>nds  with  the  general  increase  in  the  cost  of  production.  Why,  then,  are 
houses  not  produced  the  same  as  other  commodities  regardless  of  this  increase 
in  cost?  In  my  opinion  the  reason  is  this:  Housing  is  different  from  other 
<oniniotlities.  Almost  all  commodities  are  purchased  and  used  within  a  short 
reriod  after  the  time  of  production.  Regardless  of  price  increase  there  is  no 
r-irernative  and  the  commodities  are  purchased  and  consumed.  The  great  bulk 
•  f  housing  of  to-day  and  of  many  years  hence  which  was  and  will  be  in  service 
was  constructed  several  years  ago  or  prior  to  1913. 

The  present  builder  of  houses,  both  in  sales  and  rental,  has  to  compete  with 
the  owners  of  buildings  constructed  in  the  past.  An  increase  of  50  per  cent 
in  rent  or  sales  of  dwellings  constructed  prior  to  1914  offer  the  owner  hand- 
some profits.  Exactly  the  .same  building  constructed  to-day  offers  the  owner  no 
profits.  Our  experience  in  the  salvage  of  Government  housing  shows  that  there 
1.S  a  monthly  rental  for  the  average  dwelling  house  beyond  which  people  will 
not  go  regardless  of  the  housing  shortage.  They  will  simply  adapt  themselves 
to  more  confined  quarters  in  existing  dwellings. 

FAIR  RENTALS. 

The   following  may  be  of  interest  as  expressing  the  percentage  of  cost  for 
fa.r  rental  as  formulated  by  a  number  of  the  leading  real  estate  men  associa'^ed 

with  lis: 

Per  cent. 

Maintenance 1.2 

Insurance .  2 

raxes    and  assessments 1.4 

Allowance  for  vacancy .7 

Depreciation  or  amortization 3.0 

Administration 5.  0 

[ijr€*rest  on  investment  or  profit 6.  0 
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For  a  $4,U00  house  this  amounts  to  $43  per  month  and  for  a  $7,000  hou*  . 
amounts  to  $76  per  month. 

In  the  foregohig  estimated  cost  of  housing  it  has  been  assumed  thut  tl- 
efficiency  of  building  labor  was  constant    This  has  not  been  the  case.    L^iiin.. 
tlie  early  spring  of  1919  there  was  a  short  period  when  there  >\"as  a  ^\\-J< 
excess  of  building  labor.    The  efficiency  of  building  labor  immediately  incre:.-» 
at  least  35  per  cent.     I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  an  excess  of  IalH>r  »«t  ; 
per  cent  increases  its  efficiency  40  per  cent,  and  a  deficiency  of  lubor  or  . 
shortage  of  labor  of  3  per  cent  liliewise  reduces  its  efficiency  40  i>er  cent. 

How  can  construction  of  housing  be  stimulated?     First   and   foreniosi. 
reduction  In  the  cost  of  building  materials ;  second,  bj-  increased  efficlemy  . 
labor.     In  the  percentages  I  gave  for  the  increase  in  cost  of  iab4>r  ami  ! 
lerial,  respectively  65  jwr  cent  and  71  per  cent,  this  represenretl  the  a^/  - 
increase.     If,  however,  we  included  simply  the  larger  cities  where  ihe  l»u  k 
building  is  done  and  where  the  union  wage  scale  Is  increased   u>  a  ^r^-. 
extent  than  has  the  cost  of  labor. 

Other  factors  which   might  go  to  stimulate  building  are  more  ecui^ni. 
design  of  the  ordinary  dwelling  house;  designs  standardize!  so  far  as  o  j 
structlon  is  concerned,  but  not  standardized  in  appearance;  ^^ilole.sale  coiistr: 
tion  of  a  number  of  houses  under  one  contractor  will  further  re<luie  r.,^ 
Then  the  housing  production  may  be  stimulated  by  a  reduction  in  any  forn  "* 
direct   or   indirect   taxation,   whether   it   be   on    the   property    itse!f   or  ii;* 
mortgages   or    loans   for    housing   construction.     The   proposed    buii<liiijr  n- 
regional  bank  under  Government  supervision  would  l>e  of  material  value. 

The  most  direct  and  obvious  way  to  Increase  housing  and  one  which  h  - 
largely  been  adopted  by  Great  Britain  and  other  European  countries  i>  * 
direct  loaning  of  money  by  the  Government  for  housing.  As  far  ns  ::.. 
observation  has  gone  such  governmental  loans  have  been  in  reality  sub'-i»ib- 
The  loans  of  the  Canadian  Government  to  municipalities  for  the  euomn  L' 
ment  of  housing  is,  I  believe,  the  best  example  of  direct  Government  ai'l  ^.^ 
has  the  least  subsidy  factor  connected  with  it. 

Personally,  I  am  opposed  to  direct  Government  loans  for  housing  mi  *  • 
ground  that  at  the  pre.sent  time  to  be  elTective  it  nmst  consist  of  a  subsit;> 
do  believe,  however,  that  it  would  be  highly  desirable  for  the  National  (;.\  ■ 
inent  to  have  a  small  department  or  service  bureau  to  hold  the  valuable  h"U--  - 
data  which  it  has  In  its  possession  and  to  correlate  and  disseminate  inf(»nii.r: 
1  elating  to  housing. 

I  understand  a  bill  to  this  elte<*t  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Tinkham.  of  M..-- 
chusetts. 

The  Chairman.  Now  we  will  hear  Mr.  Thompson. 

STATEMENT  OF  MK.  CHARLES  P.  THOMPSON,  PRESIDENT  CHICAGO 

BUILDING  MATERIAL  EXCHANGE. 

Mr.  Thompson  (reading)  : 

Preceding  witnesses  before  your  conunittee  have  presented  facts  and  fizj    - 
showing  clearly  the  extent  of  the  housing  shortage  in  Chicago  and  vi*  i.. 
Ui>on  that,  therefore,  I  will  not  comment. 

Cessation  of  building  Is,  of  course,  the  underlying  cau.se  of  this  treui^i 
shortaj^e  and  the  obstacles  now  preventing  a  resumption  of  bulldin;;  on  :i  I    - 
scale  are,  In  the  opinion  of  many  building  material  merchants,  chiefly  '■• 
namely ;  Inadequate  transportation  and  inadequate  creilit. 

The  inability  of  the  railroads  to  handle  the  business  of  the  country,  ca:-    • 
the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  to  Issue  priority  orders  in  favor  ••• 
dustrles  other  than  construction,  thus  depriving  the  construction   indusir. 
an  adequate  car  supply,  has  contributed  In  a  large  measure  to  the  upward   "^ 
In  building  material  costs. 

The  uncertainty  of  delivery  of  materials  has  done  much  to  discourag»»  ]>' 
pec'tive  building  even  where  funds  were  available  to  tuiance  such  bulldini'.    T 
fact  that  builders  have  been  unable,  of  late,  to  secure  an  even,  regular,  an  \ 
Interrupted  supply  of  materials,  thus  forcing  ui3oh  tliem  expt»nslve  deiay-i.   - 
created  an  uncertainty  in  the  ultimate  cost  of  building  projects  that  has  i- 
seriously  to  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  credit. 

It  is  probable  that  some  deferred  building  projects  would  pn>oee<1  or  v 
have  i)rnceeded  and  that  considerable  latent  capital  would  be  fortho»!i»i!  - 
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iliis  uiK-ertaintj^  of  delivery  were  removed  and  the  ultimate  cost  of  construction 
k  (infinitely  ascertainable  in  advance  of  completion. 

(m  act.'ount  of  these  delays  and  uncertainties  of  transportation,  nmnufac- 
ruivrs,  contractors,  etc.,  have  adopted  the  practice  of  passing  on  to  the  owner 
(he  burden  of  assuming  the  rislc  of  all  contingencies  and  while  tliis  prnctice 
i-i  unquestionably  justified  by  conditions  it  has  not  had  a  stinmlating  effect 
tjMin  building.  An  early  modification  or  cancellation  of  existing  priorities  op- 
erating against  the  construction  industry  and  a  more  liberal  attitude  toward 
the  construction  industry  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  be 
a  step  toward  the  restorati(>n  of  the  building-material  industry  to  a  nornnil 
'THdition  with  reference  to  carry  supply. 

The  question  of  credit  is  undoubtedly  the  big  obstacle  to  building  at  this 
time.  It  is  probable  that  the  supply  of  money  and  money  rates  will  gradually, 
tlirnuiih  natural  events,  \ye  adjusted  to  a  normal  condition,  if  allowe<l  suflicient 
time. 

The  housing  problem,  however,  needs  immediate  relief  and  can  not  wait  for 
t!ii<  gradual  adjustment  to  be  consummated.  Capital  will,  assuredly,  not  come 
w  tne  relief  of  building  unless  it  is  sufficiently  encouraged. 

It  is  probable  that  legislation  providing  for  exemption  from  Federal  taxa- 
tion for  a  period  of  years  of  incomes  derived  from  investment  in  new  buildings 
trwre<l  subsequent  to  January  1,  1921,  with  certain  limitations  as  to  amount, 
w.iuld  be  helpful  to  building. 

Ar»  a<-t  s  niilar  to  the  Feileral  farm  loan  act  whereby  loans  made  to  finance 
lu'Ming  ])rojects  could   be   rediscounted   through   the   F'Mleral   reserve  banks, 
hvunM,  It  would  seem,  jirovide  j.n  innnense  amount  of  additional  funds  for  build- 
j:j;:  puriK)8es  and  will,  no  doubt,  receive  the  consideration  of  your  committee. 

Ir  has  been  suggested  also  that  inasmuch  as  the  construction  industry  is 
tilt'  second  largest  industry  in  th  s  country,  being  outranked  in  size  only  by 
airricultnre.  that  consideratioFi  be  given  to  the  idea  of  creating  in  the  ad- 
Diiiiistrat  ve  brancli  of  the  Government  a  department  to  be  known  as  th(» 
up'jartnient  of  construction,  which  department  would  be  in  charge  of  a  secretary 
(i{  fonsiruct'on.  who  as  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet  would  be  charged 
nirh  the  duty  of  developing,  fostering,  and  supervising  the  construction  in- 
iiiistry  of  the  Unite<l  States. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Cormack. 

STATEMEITT  OF  Hit.  EDWABB  K.  CORUACK,  BEFEESENTING  THE 
NATIONAL  BTHLDEES'  STIFFLY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cormack,  will  you  please  state  your  position. 

Mr.  Cormack.  I  am  president  of  the  Consolidated  Co.  I  am  here 
representing  the  National  Builders'  Supply  Association  in  the  place 
of  their  president,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  from  Indianapolis,  Avho  could  not 
be  present.  I  have  prepared  a  statement  here  which  will  not  take  me 
more  than  a  second  to  read. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Cormack  (reading)  : 

In  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  National  BuUders'  Supply  As.sociation,  an 
issociation  representing  the  bu'lding  material  supply  dealers  all  over  the  United 
States.  I  sid)mit  for  tlie  consideration  of  your  committee  the  following  facts 
•ejrardlng  the  construction  industry: 

1.  For  war  reasons,  our  industry  was  declared  nonessential. 

2.  Now  that  the  need  for  this  declaration  has  passed,  dilTiculty  is  found  in 
vstoring  the  construction  industry  to  the  place  It  previously  occupied. 

X  The  five  great  needs  of  mankind  are  food,  clothing,  shelter,  transportation, 
ind  credit.  In  a  primitive  condtion,  man  could  get  along  without  the  last  two 
)ut  now  if  these  are  withheld,  he  reverts  back  to  his  primitive  conditions. 

4.  The  two  things  needed  to  restore  the  construction  industry  to  its  proper 
»lace  among  the  necessities  mentioned  are  the  revising  and  iniprovirg  of  our 
^resent  transi)ortation  and  credit  facilities  as  applied  to  the  construction 
Ddustry. 

.">.  In  the  transportation  field,  we  find  that  building  nmterials,  an  absolute 
lecessity,  are  discriminated  against  in  the  making  of  rates.    You  will  find  upon 
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invesligation  that  buiklhicr  supplies  take  as  great  or  gi-eater  rato  per  ton  !• 
than  do  other  commodities  of  a  much  greater  value  and  which  liavf  ti  ! 
shipped  in  inspected  enuipraent. 

The  bulk  of  building  supplies  can  be  shipped  in  equipment  not  ne<r<-<ir 
weatherproof. 

6.  When  the  construction,  industry   is   running  normal  it   furnishes  r  >  r 
railroads  over  50  per  cent  of  their  total  tonnage,  but  to  keep  the  consini  t 
supply  factories  running  steadily  and  thereby  keeping  the  cost  of  pri«lin- . 
to  a  minimum,  it  becomes  necessary  that  our  transportation  facilities  b»  « 
reorganized  as  to  have  in  mind  the  needs  of  the  construction  industry.    Ii 
an  ec(>nomical  business  for  the  railroads  to  handle,  being  practically  all  (irl^'j 
business,  the  railroads  furnishing  no  labor  in  connection  with  it,  other  ts 
that  of  transportation,  neither  at  the  receiving  or  the  distributing  en'l  'i  - 
the  railroad  employee  touch  the  contents. 

7.  I  therefore  submit  that  one  of  the  things  your  committee  must  dn  :> 
pay  considerable  attention  to  the  effect  that  tian.'^porration  in  its  efficieiuy 
In  Its  cost  has  on  construction  industry. 

8.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  It  be  an  Individual  building,  an  liunr 
cottage,  or  a  corporation  putting  up  a  gigantic  skyscraper,  both  nn^l  : 
assistance  of  credit  to  carry  out  their  project. 

9.  In  these  times  of  high  Interest  charges,  credit  has  shunnetl  the  denui 
of  construction,  preferring  to  aid  more  speculative  Industries  with  the  fU:i" 
of  greater  annual  returns.     To  restore  credit  to  the  construction  Indus!- 
might  be  advisable  to  consider  the  lightening  of  taxes  and  the  ri*m«»\  •• 
income  tax  on  the  Investment  In  honcie  and  dwellings  of  all  kinds. 

10.  I  question  the  wisdom  of  the  United.  States  Government  g«nng  im  • 
direct  loan  business  for  the  purpose  of  making  building  loans  to  its  citizei  > 

1  am  in  favor  of  its  using  all  the  resources  in  its  rower  t<»  make  it  Httracr'nf  - 
its  citizens  to  do  business  one  with  another. 

11.  The  United  States  Government  has  seen  lit  rightly  to  pay  consider 
attention   to   the   food   production    of   the   United    States   as   shovni  in  »> 
agricultural,  live-stock,  and  fishery  departments,  but  the  eonstnictlon  Indn^' 
the  second  largest  employer  of  labor  and  the  greatest  producer  of  penni' 
taxable  wealth  In  the  country,  has  been  Ignored  or  damned  with  faint  pni-*' 

I  therefore  suggest  to  your  honorable  committee  that  you  r*onslder  tii^ 
visabillty  of  recommending  that  a  department  in  charge  of  a  cabinet  ol^tvr.  i 
be  known  as  the  secretary  of  construction,  be  added  to  the  executive  f«»Dt- 
the  United  States. 

As  a  suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  the  construction  industry  it  mi^ 
be  well  for  your  committee  to  look  into  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  y»- 
of  America  to  prevent  them  from  learning  and  acquiring  the  trades  of  builii 
mechanics ;  and.  In  the  event  of  It  being  deemed  advisable  to  correct  this  re<r 
tion  through  the  bodies  at  present  responsible  for  It,  then  for  you  to  ^^^'L>v. 
the  advisability  of  the  United  States  teaching  its  young  men  thes«  tTatI»>.  - 
that  they  may  have  an  honest  method  of  acquiring  a  livelihood. 

The  trouble  with   the  construction   Industry  can   not  be   remove*!  and  ' 
Industry  reformed  by  a  special,  short-lived  commission.     It  require?  the  tl' 
and  permanent  attention  of  officials  responsible  for  its  welfare. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  AiBeck,  we  will  hear  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  BENJAMIN  F.  AFFLECK,  PBESIDENI. 
UNIVERSAL  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Affleck,  will  you  please  state  your  posit:«J 

Mr.  Affleck.  I  am  president  of  the  Universal  Portland  IVj-: 
Co. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Affleck,  have  you  prepared  a  statement  ? 

Mr.  Affleck.  I  have  here  a  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  I  '^ 
read,  with  your  permission,  as  rapidly  as  I  can.     [Heading :] 

To  acc('Unt  for  the  present  inactivity  in  the  construction  industry  U    *  " 
essary  only  to  recount  briefly  some  of  the  occurrmces  that  have  atTtvt*' 
industry  in  the  last  year  or  two. 
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Before  the  siKnin^  of  the  armistice  the  construction  industry  was  ham- 
pered by  war  restrictions.  After  the  armistice  these  war  restrictions  were 
romoved,  but  many  of  those  interested  in  construction  worl£  hesitated  to  go 
ahead  until  conditions  generally  had  settled  on  a  reasonably  firm  basis.  The 
result  of  both  these  factors  was  a  large  accumulation  of  work  waiting  to  be 
done,  the  most  importanr  items,  perhaps,  being  dwelling  places  and  highways. 

In  midsummer  of  last  year  activity  was  resumed,  and  the  demand  for  labor 
and  building  materials  reached  its  hei;jht  in  the  early  months  of  1920.  By 
July  1  the  demand  for  labor  and  materials  for  new  projects  had  begun  to 
recede  because  of  obstacles  in  the  w^ay  of  prosecuting  the  work.  These  in- 
cluded high  money  rates,  restricted  credits,  high  prices  for  labor  and  ma- 
terials, difficulty  in  securing  materials  because  of  curtailed  production,  and, 
perhaps  most  serious  of  all,  inadequate  transportation. 

In  addition  to  the  other  difficulties  retarding  building,  a  disposition  appa- 
rently growing  out  of  war  restrictions  has  continued  to  curtail  through  credit 
and  the  use  of  railroad  cars  that  part  of  the  Nation's  construction  program 
that  might  otherwise  have  been  carried  out.  (The  New  York  Times,  on 
Sunday,  September  20,  1920,  in  an  article  signed  by  Allen  E.  Beals,  referred 
10  "  the  notorious  No.  7  service  order,  which,  when  the  «?f»mpanies  protested 
against  its  enforcement  so  rigidly  as  to  exclude  all  limestone  from  cement 
plants,  even  to  the  point  of  forcing  mill  shutdowns  recently,  was  answered 
by  the  assertion  that  if  further  complaints  were  heard  it  would  be  applied 
so  as  to  make  it  even  more,  rigorous."  The  article  states  further,  "  Had  this 
order  not  been  promulgjitecl  there  would  have  been  produced  some  7,000.(HX) 
mare  barrels  of  comtnt  at  the  then  mill -operating  rate  of  70  per  cent  of 
capacity,  and  much  of  the  present  stress  for  cement  supply  would  have  been 
ftvoided  and  building  would  have  been  much  further  along.") 

The  urder  referred  to  Is  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Service  Order 
No.  7.  which  successively,  under  Nos.  9,  15,  and  20,  has  been  extended-  in- 
lefinitely,  and  restrains  and  restricts  open-top  cars  with  sides  of  less  than 
$8  in^'hes  in  height  largely  to  the  movement  of  coal,  causing  curtailment  of  the 
aiovement  of  building  materials  and  other  materials  used  in  the  manufacture 
)f  building  materials. 

As  a  result  of  the  ob.stacles  named,  and  others,  there  is  still  a  large  accu- 
uulation  of  construction  work  waiting  to  be  done,  and  reports  from  archi- 
ects*  offices  and  other  sources  are  that  a  great  deal  of  work  is  being  held 
it  the  point  of  preparedness,  ready  to  go  ahead  with  the  disappearance  or 
illeviation  of  some  of  the  retarding  influence, 

Hapi)ily,  improvement  is  already  noticeable  in  some  directions.  The  rall- 
oad  situation,  which  has  been,  probably,  the  most  troublesome  factor  in  the 
lituation,  is  much  better  than  some  weeks  ago.  Labor  is  available  and, 
•qually  important,  it  is  Increasing  in  efficiency,  although  wages  are  still 
ligh.  These  two  circumstances  alone  will  go  far  toward  improving  other 
actors.  Better  railroad  operation  will  make  possible  the  movement  of  farm 
»roducts  and  other  materials,  thus  releasing  money  now  tied  up,  and  at  the 
a  me  time  will  increase  production,  which  is  the  fundamental  requirement  of 
rosperity. 

Such  difficulties  as  the  car  shortage  and  the  switchmen's  strike,  as  well  as 
thers  mentioned,  affect  not  only  outgoing  shipments  from  manufacturing  plants 
ut  also  production  at  these  plants  by  interrupting  the  supply  of  coal  and  raw 
laterials  and  by  curtailing  the  switching  of  cars  in  yards  necessary  to  the  opera- 
Ion  of  the  plants ;  and  curtailed  production  of  course  means  higher  cost  of  pro- 
urti<  n  with  resultant  higher  prices. 

Usijg  cement  as  an  example,  the  difficulty  in  this  year  of  unusually  heavy  de- 
mud  has  been  not  lack  of  manufacturing  capacity,  but  inability  on  the  part  of 
tie  nmnufacturers  to  keep  their  plants  operating  at  capacity.  The  curtailment 
1  cement  production  was  caused  by  strikes  and  scarcity  of  labor  at  cement 
lants,  strikes  in  other  lines  of  industry  on  which  the  cement  plants  are  depend- 
nt,  such  as  strikes  in  the  gypsum  plants,  the  strike  of  coal  miners  last  fall,  the 
trike  in  the  Illinois-Indiana  coal  fields  part  of  this  year,  and  the  general 
ick  of  transportation  facilities,  including  embargoes  on  the  railroads.  The 
itio  of  cement  production  to  manufacturing  capacity  for  the  entire  year 
W9  was  only  about  54  per  cent,  and  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1920  about  67 
er  cent.  The  rated  capacity  of  all  cement  mills  in  the  United  States  is  about 
25,000,000  barrels  annually.  The  most  cement  ever  used  in  the  country  in  a 
ear  was  about  94,000,000  barrels  in  1916.  That  Is  to  say,  the  country  has  never 
sed  as  much  as  75  per  cent  of  its  productive  capacity,  conservatively  estimated. 
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In  the  case  of  the  cement  company  operated  under  my  direction,  our  diffi- 
culties date  back  to  August  1,  lust  year,  since  which  time  strikes  have  inw- 
fered  seriously  with  our  mill  operations.  As  a  result,  some  Jobs  for  wLih 
we  could  have  supplied  cement  and  which  might  have  been  completed  lasi  h.\ 
carried  over  into  this  year.  The  year  opened  with  an  extraordinary  heavy  ^ 
mand,  so  that  by  February  1  our  mills  were  about  2.300  cars  behind  on  ship- 
ments, and  about  March  1  this  figure  had  grown  to  3,  600  cars.  The  peak  caur 
in  the  first  week  in  May,  when  we  were  about  6,100  cars  behind,  the  oldest  oniK 
dating  from  January. 

The  direct  cause  of  these  delays  was  the  acute  car  shortage  which  was  o»r. 
tinuous  over  the  first  half  of  the  year.  There  were  times  early  in  the  year  wb^i 
our  cement  bins  were  taxed  to  capacity,  making  it  necessary  to  adopt  udumi- 
means  of  delivery  to  make  room  for  continuous  operation  of  our  mills,  (fe 
of  these  means  was  to  use  restricted  railroad  cars,  privately  owned  cars  f  :r 
nished  by  customer  and  by  ourselves,  stock  cars,  open-top  ears,  which  invo'.v^Tj 
the  use  of  tarpaulin  to  protect  the  contents,  and  bad-order  box  cars.  CenMit. 
of  course,  under  ideal  conditions  Is  shipped  in  box  cars  in  good  order,  but  il..- 
year  we  have  had  to  take  what  we  could  get  regardless  of  expense  and  in- 
convenience. 

Use  of  restricted  and  privately-owned  cars  tor  instance,  to  some  extent  t'*'6. 
the  distribution  of  our  product  out  of  our  own  hands.  We  were  offered  at  t^r 
Buflington,  Ind.,  plant  one  day  by  a  certain  railroad  a  number  of  cars  restritt^^. 
to  movement  to  Minneapolic  and  St.  Paul  only.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  freiirb: 
rates  to  the  Twin  Cities  are  much  higher  from  our  Bufilngton  mill  than  tnm\  ••'- 
Duluth  mill,  we  did  not  want  at  the  time  those  cars  were  offered  us  to  im>ve  -> 
much  cement  at  one  time  into  the  Twin  Cities,  preferring  rather  to  distriliutf .: 
among  a  number  of  customers  elsewhere  whose  needs  were  most  urgent.  *M.r> 
times  through  tlie  season  we  have  received  bunches  of  these  restricted  cars  ai  1 
have  used  them  only  because  we  did  not  have  enough  unrestricted  cars  to  'li- 
tribute  our  product  equitably  and  to  keep  our  loading  and  packing  forces  (xw 
pied  and  our  mills  going. 

Another  means  adopted  to  keep  our  products  moving  was  the  use  of  nn«tr 
trucks,  involving  of  course  large  additional  expense  to  ourselves  and  our  • '  - 
toniers.  From  all  our  plants  about  two  and  a  quarter  million  barrels  of  cenient 
were  moved  by  truck  for  the  nine  months  ending  September  30. 

The  movement  from  our  Chicngo  plant  at  Buflington,  Ind.,  was  just  nn«'f" 
2,000,000  barrels,  of  which  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  barrels  moved  to  teas 
tracks  of  trunk  lines  that  do  not  enter  our  mills,  and  more  than  a  quaner  • 
a  million  barrels  to  a  dock  where  the  cement  was  lorded  on  to  boats  for  tran- 
portatlon  to  lake  ports.  The  extreme  to  which  our  Chicago  plant  went  in  tn)  i 
deliveries  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  as  many  as  631  trucks  were  loaded  in  £ 
single  day,  the  equivalent  of  about  120  cars.  This  was  at  the  rate  of  more  tli- 
a  truck  per  minute. 

Our  truck  deliveries  to  customers  in  the  Chicago  district  have  been  abont  2 
million  and  a  half  barrels,  the  equivalent  of  approximately  7,500  carloads  of  -"' 
barrels  each.    This  means  that  the  cement  requirements  of  Chicago  this  v^' 
have  been  more  satisfactorily  supplied  than  perhaps  any  other  city  in  r> 
country,  and  that  about  7,500  roilroad  cars  in  a  time  of  acute  shortage  of  ri  • 
would  have  been  required  to  accomplish  the  work  done  by  trucks.    It  w-n 
seem  unnecessary  to  advance  any  other  fact  than  this  as  an  argument  f<»r  ' 
construction  of  well-pave<l  county  highways  and  city  streets.    Truck  traffic  u  >^ 
be  available  to  supplement  railron^l  service,  and  the  tru  ks  must  have  peniiur 
roads  to  run  on.    The  Chicago  district  has  been  fortunate  in  its  cement  sum 
and  is  assured  of  its  supply  next  year  to  the  extent  that  manufacturing  i^x 
tions  will  jyerm  t.    It  can  use  trucks  instead  of  cars  If  necessary,  but  ihi?  : 
can  not  overcome  the  effect  of  occurrences  like  the  coal  strike  in  the  Illin-  i- 
Indiana  fields  last  July,  which  cost  about  200,000  bnrrels  of  production  at  •» 
Chicago  plant 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  all  cement  users  in  Chicago  and  elsevh-: 
had  been  able  this  year  to  secure  all  the  cement  ordered  by  them,  it  is  \*' 
probable  that  they  would  have  found  themselves  in  the  position  of  being  un. 
to  use  all  the  cement  so  ordered.    This  means  that  so  many  factors  were  prt^ 
to  delay  work,  that  the  disappearance  of  one  of  these  factors,  such  as  faihir 
get  cement,   would  not  have  eliminated  the  other  factors.     In  other  w.-r^ 
if  a  particular  Job  had  been  able  to  secure  ail  the  cement  needed,  it  would  r 
have  been  able  to  secure  sufficient  sand  and  gravel  or  stone;  if  these  mater 
liad  been  forthcoming,  there  would  have  been  scarcity  of  or  trouble  with  \&  * 
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and  if  labor  had  been  available  and  efficient,  there  would  have  been  difficulty  in 
se<-uring  credit  to  allow  the  work  to  proceed. 

The  outstanding  fact  in  the  whole  situation  is  that  need  for  structures  of 
many  kinds  is  present  throughout  the  country  and  must  be  filled  sooner  or  later. 

The  way  for  building  activity  will  clear  as  soon  as  all  or  at  least  some  of  the 
obstacles  mentioned  have  begun  to  disappear.  In  few  words,  the  crying  need  in 
the  construction  industry  is  production  in  its  broadest  sense,  not  only  of  building 
materials  but  of  everything  necessary  to  keep  the  Industry  going — transporta- 
tion, labor,  fuel,  credits,  confidence,  and  the  last  perhaps  is  greatest  of  all  since 
the  others  will  follow  it.  Confidence  and  production  are  needed,  and  lack  of  them 
simply  adds  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  forms  a 
part  of  the  "  vicious  circle  "  that  has  been  with  us  through  these  war  and  post- 
war times. 

A  further  consideration  and  a  most  important  one  is  that  all  eflPort,  whether  it 
be  in  the  form  of  money,  credits,  materials,  labor,  transportation,  or  what  not, 
that  goes  into  construction  work,  unlike  that  going  into  work  of  many  other 
kinds,  Is  not  consumed.  At  a  time  like  this  when  owners,  contractors,  and  others 
may  be  discouraged  from  undertalng  new  projects,  this  thought  should  be  given 
prominence.  Effort  that  is  t)elng  expended  throughout  the  country  on  many 
things  that  are  consumed  might  well  go  into  construction  work,  where  the  mate- 
rials and  labor  and  other  things  involved  are  not  consumed  but  transformed  into 
houses,  industrial  buildings,  improved  highways,  water  power  development  and 
other  valuable  improvements  that  form  additions  to  the  permanent  taxable 
wealth  of  the  country  as  well  as  tools  for  production  of  additional  wealth. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  type  of  cement  to-day  in  this  market? 

Mr.  Affleck.  The  retail  price  in  Chicago  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Affi^eck.  We  do  not  do  any  retail  business,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Our  price  at  our  mill  to  the  dealer  is  $2  per  barrel  net.  To  that  is 
added  25  per  cent  for  freight,  for  switching  from  our  plant  to  prac- 
tically any  delivery  in  the  city,  and  to  that,  in  order  to  make  a  retail 
delivery  where  the  destination  is  not  on  a  railroad  track,  the  dealer 
adds  a  service  charge,  which  includes  his  profit  and  overhead  and 
expense  of  doing  business. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  retail  price  is  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Affleck.  I  think  it  is  $3  a  barrel.  I  think  that  is  the  going 
quoted  market  price.  That  allows  $2  for  us,  25  cents  for  freight,  and 
75  cents  for  delivery  and  warehouse  handling,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  overhead? 

Mr.  Affleck.  Yes, 

The  Chairman.  And  then  to  that  you  add  for  bags,  a  dollar  ? 

Mr.  Affleck.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Which  comes  back  when  the  bags  are  returned  ? 

Mr.  Affleck.  Yes.    I  am  disregarding  that  in  these  figures. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  price  compare  with  the  price  in 
L916? 

W^r.  Affleck.  That  is  very  much  higher.  I  have  some  figures 
lere.  In  1916  we  were  getting  at  our  mill  $1.15  against  $2  now. 
rhe  freight  then  was  11  cents,  against  25  cents  now.  The  charge 
aade  by  dealers  was  15  cents,  making  a  delivery  price  retail  of  $1.41 
hen  as  compared  with  $3  now. 

The  Chairman.  The  retailer  has  added  on  75  cents  now  as  against 
5  cents  then? 

Mr.  Affleck.  Yes.  That  15  cents  was  extremelj  low,  and  repre- 
ented  an  acute  condition  where  dealers  were  doing  business  at  a 
Dss,  undoubtedly. 
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Mr.  Miller.  What  was  the  coal  charge  then  compared  to  the 
charge  now? 

Mr.  Affleck.  The  cost  of  coal  then  was  very  much  less  than  it  i> 
now.  I  have  not  the  1916  figures,  but  I  have  the  1914,  which  is  about 
the  same — a  little  less.    In  1914  it  was  $2  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  at  the  mill? 

Mr,  Affleck.  At  our  plant ;  yes ;  and  in  the  month  of  October  this 
year  we  paid  on  an  average  $5.58. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  at  the  plant? 

Mr.  Affleck.  That  is  an  increase  of  179  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  coal  do  you  need  to  manufacture  a 
barrel  of  cement? 

Mr.  Affleck.  Oh.  roughly,  100  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  One  hunclred  pounds  of  coal  is  needed  to  maDu- 
f  acture  a  barrel  of  cement  ? 

Mr.  Affleck.  That  is  a  little  low.  I  should  say  about  110  pounds. 
That  does  not  include  coal  for  power. 

The  Chairman.  You  need  70  cents  more  for  fuel  to  manufacture 
a  barrel  of  cement  than  it  cost  in  1914  ? 

Mr.  Affleck.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  of  fuel  to-day,  according  to  your  state- 
ment, is  $3.58  more  than  in  1914.  If  it  takes  100  pounds  to  manu- 
facture a  barrel  of  cement,  which  is  one-twentieth  of  that — ^no:  it  is 
more  than  that,  isn't  it  ?     That  is  right.    It  is  about  17  cents. 

Mr.  Affleck.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  your  labor  charges? 

Mr.  Affleck.  In  1914  the  average  paid  to  all  employees  at  the 
plant,  including  superintendents  and  clerks  and  so  on,  was  $2.61  per 
day.  For  the  month  of  October,  1920,  $6.60  per  day,  an  increase  of 
$4  a  day,  or  155  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Affleck,  do  you  see  any  possibility  of  a  lower 
price  for  cement  next  spring? 

Mr.  Affleck.  I  do  noU  Senator.  Under  present  conditions  I  see 
no  possibility,  no  probability,  of  cement  being  sold  for  any  less  in 
this  market  than  it  is  unless  there  may  be  some  shrinkage  in  the 
charge  that  is  made  by  the  dealers  for  tneir  services,  and  that  would 
not  amount  to  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  what  was  the  averi^ 
needs  of  the  road  building  of  the  United  States  for  cement  in  the 
recent  years — let's  say  1916? 

Mr.  Affleck.  Meaning  country  roads? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  all  the  roads  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Affleck.  Including  street  pavements? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Affleck.  I  can  not  give  you  that  with  any  degree  of  accumy 
for  1916,  nor  for  1920,  but  it  has  increased  very  much,  due  larg^; 
to  the  large  amount  of  country-road  construction  which  has  beti 
inaugurated  in  the  last  two  or  three  years.  I  should  say,  rouirhn 
that  this  year  something  like  12,000,000  barrels  will  be  used  .: 
country  roads  as  compared,  perhaps,  with  two  or  three  or  four  mi 
lions  in  1916. 

The  Chapman.  A  witness  before  our  con^nittee  said  to-day  thst 
he  thought  the  road  needs  of  the  United  States  next  year  will  liquirt 
40,000,000  barrels  of  cement. 
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Mr.  Affleck.  I  think  that  is  high. 

The  Chairman.  He  pointed  out  that  the  country  roads  are  now 
being  constructed  largely  of  concrete,  and  before  they  were  of  mac- 
adam. 

Mr.  Affleck.  I  think  that  is  high,  because  there  will  be  other 
Jifficulties,  as  I  attempted  to  point  out  in  this  statement;  difficulties 
)f  transportation  and  other  things  which  will  limit  the  road-build- 
nff  work. 

The  Chairman.  Because  of  difficulties  of  transportation  this  year 
he  road  program  was  not  carried  to  the  extent  that  was  intended? 

Mr.  Affleck.  Very  much  curtailed,  indeed.  I  might  say  in  that 
x)nnection,  as  the  previous  speaker  pointed  out,  the  one  important 
)iitstanding  thing  which  your  committee  can  do,  or  should  try  to 
lo.  as  I  see  it,  is  to  cprrect  that  question  of  transportation,  which  is 
it  the  bottom  of  nearly  all  of  our  troubles;  and  while  the  railroad 
ituation  is  important,  still  I  may  say  that  no  longer  ago  than  July 
he  president  of  one  of  the  very  large  railroads  here,  in  a  conference, 
oade  the  statement  that  he  thought  that  notice  ought  to  be  given 
hen,  the  middle  of  July,  that  on  September  1  all  construction  work 
if  all  kinds  should  cease.    That  was  a  plain,  direct  statement. 

Xow,  he  probably  would  not  make  that  statement  now.  Of  course 
hat  was  in  the  interest  of  moving  grain  and  coal  and  the  things 
hat  he  regarded  as  essential.  The  basis  of  his  remark  was  that  he 
lid  not  regard  building — road  building  or  house  building  or  any- 
hing — as  very  essential.  I  talked  to  the  president  of  another  big 
ailroad,  and  while  he  did  not  come  out  and  make  the  statement,  and 
rhile  there  were  no  witnesses  present,  he  did,  on  cross-examination 
y  me,  admit  that  that  was  his  real  feelins:  at  heart. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Affleck,  speaking  of  fuel,  do  you  have  a  con- 
ract  with  the  coal  operators  to  deliver  you  coal  ? 

Mr.  Affleck.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  mine  price  ? 

Mr.  Affleck.  This  year,  you  mean  ? 

The  Chairman.  This  year. 

Mr.  Affleck.  I  don't  remember  exactly  what  that  was,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  your  price  at  the 
lant  was  $5.58,  I  understand  ? 

Mr.  Affleck.  Yes.  Now,  that  $5.58, 1  should  explain,  is  the  aver- 
se cost  of  coal.  That  is  made  up  of  some  contract  coal  at  less  than 
lat,  and  a  large  amount  of  very  liigh-priced  coal  which  we  had 
lipped  in  when  we  were  unable  to  get  our  contract  coal. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  could  not  get  your  contract  coal  you 
ere  required  to  go  out  and  buy  what  we  call  spot  coal  ? 

Mr.  Affleck,   les;  paying  as  high  as  $10  and  $11  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  could  always  get  that? 

Mr.  Affleck.  Xo  ;  we  had  difficulty  in  getting  that.    We  bought  it, 
1(1  they  agreed  to  ship  it,  and  it  did  not  come.    It  is  coming  now  when 
le  acute  situation  is  over. 
The  Chairman.  The  spot  coal  is  coming  now? 
Mr.  Affleck.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Affleck,  a  statement  was  made  by  a  witness  this 
orning  that  cement  formerly  sold  at  90  cents  was  now  selling  at  $4 
;re  in  Chicago,  as  I  understood  him.    In  the  quotations  of  cement, 
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mill  price,  was  $1.85  at  the  end  of  the  war  and  is  now  $2.  Am  I 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Affleck,  Yes.  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  of  your 
time.  Unfortunately,  the  fact  that  we  ship  cement  in  a  returnable 
package,  the  value  of  the  package  being  rerunded  when  the  package 
is  returned,  causes  very  frequency  an  error  to  get  into  a  statement  or 
a  misunderstanding  to  be  gotten  from  a  statement.  That  statement 
this  morning  of  $4  a  barrel  doubtless  included  the  $1  for  packages. 
In  all  of  our  computations  we  exclude  the  package ;  we  neither  add  it 
nor  deduct  it. 

Now,  frequently  a  price  without  the  package  included  will  be  stated 
on  one  side  and  another  price  with  the  package  included  will  be  stated 
on  the  other  side,  and  the  statement  will  be  made,  "  WeU,  the  price 
has  gone  from  90  cents  up  to  $4."  As  a  matter*of  fact*  what  he  Id- 
tended  to  say,  the  fact  he  intended  to  convey,  was  that  it  has  gone 
from  90  cents  to  $3.    And  even  at  that  the  90  cents  was  not  correct. 

Mr.  Miller.  WTiat  was  the  price  fixed  or  agreed  upon  by  that  com- 
mission of  Secretary  Redfield  and  the  cement  industries  just  after  the 
war  in  the  spring;  was  that  $1.85? 

Mr.  Affleck.  Yes.  I  beg  your  pardon.  That  was  $1.70.  A  slight 
reduction  was  made  then. 

Mr.  Miller.  ^\Tiat  was  the  price  fixed  during  the  war? 

Mr.  Affleck.  The  price  fixed  during  the  war  was  $1.80  at  our  plant 
here,  and  that  was  reduced  by  the  Redfield  Industrial  Board  to  $l.r('. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  was  net  ? 

Mr.  Affleck.  That  is  net.  I  am  always  talking  net,  exclusive  of 
the  package  or  freight. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  was  the  plant  price? 

Mr.  Affleck.  That  was  the  plant  price.  Then  later  that  plant 
price  was  advanced  to  $1.85,  and  still  later  to  $2,  the  last  advance 
being  occasioned  entirely  by  the  increased  cost  to  us,  arising  from 
the  increase  in  freight.  For  instance,  on  our  limestone  in  1914  we  paid 
a  freight  rate  of  55  cents.  To-day  we  pay  $1.12,  an  increase  of  W 
per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  manufacture  your  cement! 

Mr.  Affleck.  The  plant  which  I  am  discussing  now  is  just  this  side 
of  Gary,  25  miles  from  here. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  Affleck.  We  employ  2,200  or  2,300  men. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  an  open  shop  ? 

Mr.  Affi^ck.  An  open  shop. 

The  Chairman.  Any  trouble  having  your  cement  used  in  Chictgo? 

Mr.  Affleck.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  any  other  place? 

Mr.  Affleck.  No. 

Mr.  Miller.  Now  are  the  prices  of  all  brands  of  cement  the  same. 
Mr.  AfHeck? 

Mr.  Affleck.  They  are  not,  Mr.  Miller.  They  have  not  been  fc^ 
quite  a  number  of  months,  and  in  fact  they  never  are  the  same.  TfeT 
may  appear  to  be  the  same.  In  other  words,  when  we  have  a  comli- 
tion  or  normal  operations  and  normal  demand  and  it  continues  for  * 
long  time,  naturally  the  price  of  cement  will  come  to  an  equilibriunL 
and  unless  there  is  something  to  disturb  that  we  sell  our  cement  kx 
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the  same  price  that  somebodjr  else  does.  He  sells  for  the  same  price 
that  we  do,  or  very  close  to  it.  The  variations  are  rather  slight,  be- 
cause it  is  not  necessary  to  make  it  on  a  variation ;  but  during  the 
past  six  or  eight  months,  I  should  say,  there  has  been  a  most — a  very 
wide  variation.  I  might  say  that  our  price  at  our  mills  is  lower  than 
the  price  of  any  other  cement  company,  and  the  cheapest  cement  in 
the  world,  I  think,  is  the  cement  that  is  used  right  here  in  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  this :  Have  you  any  interest  in  the 
cement  plants  in  or  about  New  York? 

Mr.  Affleck.  We  have  not.  Our  nearest  plant  to  New  York  is  at 
Pittsburgh.    Wc  do  not  ship  into  New  York,  except  occasionally. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  mill  price  at  Hudson  ? 

Mr.  Affleck.  The  price  at  Hudson,  I  think,  is  $2.60. 

The  Chairman.  Why  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  Affleck.  I  do  not  know.  I  may  say  that  our  company  is  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  our  policy,  thd 
Steel  Corporation's  policy,  has  been  not  to  raise  prices  unduly  or  be- 
yond a  level  which  would  yield  a  fair  profit,  and  we  have  followed  that 
policy. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  costs  them  more  to 
produce  cement  at  Hudson  than  at  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Affleck.  I  do  not  know  positively,  but  I  think  it  does.  I 
"think  their  costs  are  considerably  higher,  because  they  are  much 
farther  from  coal  than  we  are.  xhey  go  clear  from  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia  and  pay  a  very  much  higher  rate  of  freight  than 
we  do. 

The  Chairman.  Are  labor  charges  any  higher? 

Mr.  Affleck.  I  should  think  their  rate  of  labor  would  be  abeut  the 
same.  They  may  use  more  labor  in  their  plants  than  we  do.  I  like 
to  think  that  our  plant  is  a  little  bit  better  than  the  plant  at  Hudson. 

I  might  say  this :  I  have  pointed  out  a  variation  of  prices.  Now, 
some  oi  the  plants  have  increased  their  price  to  $3,  $3.50,  and  $4  per 
barrel  on  a  relatively  small  amount  of  cement.  In  other  words, 
some  plants  are  in  a  position  to  auction  their  product  and  sell  it  to 
the  highest  bidders.     I  am  not  criticizing  that. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  statement  tell  us  of  your  output? 

Mr.  Affleck.  Our  output  this  year  will  be  about  12,000,000  bar- 
rels. 

Mr.  Miller.  Did  you  say,  Mr.  Affleck,  that  you  had  found  the  atti- 
tude of  the  railroads  rather  favorable  toward  construction  work? 

Mr.  Affleck.  Unfavorable. 

Mr.  Miller.  Oh,  unfavorable.  Do  they  consider  it  of  importance, 
and  are  they  disposed  to  use  their  maximum  efforts  to  supply  cars 
for  transportation  of  building  material? 

Mr.  Affleck.  They  are  doing  better  than  they  did,  but  their  atti- 
tude undoubtedly  a  few  months  ago  was  distinctly  unfavorable  to 
building,  on  the  ground  it  was  nonessential — put  it  off.  They  have 
changed  their  attitude  to  a  considerable  extent  because  conditions 
are  different,  and  now  they  are  anxious  for,  instead  of  not  caring  for 
the  traffic  from  the  standpoint  of  revenue. 

I  think  I  pan  assure  the  committee  that  as  far  as  this  section  of  the 
country  is  concerned  there  will  be  an  abundant  supply  of  cement  next 
year.  1  think  the  falling  off  in  many  products  will  enable  the  supply 
to  catch  up  with  the  demand.    Thanlc  you. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Chase,  will  you  kindly  state  your  name  and 
your  representation  { 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  FEAFK  D.  CHASE,  EEPEESENTinO  TEE 

WESTEEN  SOCIETY  OF  EN&INEEES. 

Mr.  Chase.  My  name  is  Frank  D.  Chase,  representing  the  Western 
Society  of  Engineers.  Gentlemen,  I. .am  here  to  speak  for  the  5.«>(«' 
engineers,  members  of  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Copeland,  their  president. 

The  engineer  looks  upon  this  building  situation  from  a  little  differ- 
ent viewpoint  from  that  of  the  man  who  has  spoken  before  this  com- 
mittee. The  entire  situation,  as  I  see  it,  and  as  Mr.  Copeland  sees  it. 
as  he  and  I  have  discussed  this  situation,  and  he  is  not  only  an  emri- 
neer,  but  the  head  of  one  of  our  very  large  corporations^  is  the  result 
of  an  immutable  law,  and  the  operation  of  this  law  will  continue  to 
control  the  situation. 

Mr.  Chase  (reading) : 

The  Btjilding  Situation  as  Reviewed  by  an  Engineer. 

I  am  three  times  grateful  to  be  here  to-day;  first,  to  meet  with  the  repr<»- 
sentatlves  of  the  United  States  Senate,  a  branch  of  our  Government  whifh  we 
all  hold  to  be  the  great  power  for  conservative  and  >vise  legislation,  and  a  strr»r?: 
arm  to  guide  or  restrain  our  country  in  its  own  affairs,  or  in  its  dealings  xiitlt 
other  nations. 

We  welcome  you  to  Chicago  and  offer  you  our  best  efforts. 

Second,  I  am  glad  to  be  here  to  talk  and  listen  to  such  a  representative  gath- 
ering of  our  citizens.  Surely,  we  of  this  city  will  receive  much  good  from  ihi-* 
meeting  and  this  opportunity  for  the  exchange  of  ideas. 

I  aiiTglad,  In  the  third  place,  to  be  here  as  the  representative  of  the  Westt-n 
Society  of  Engineers,  an  organization  of  5,000  members,  representing  fully  tli** 
profession  in  the  middle  West,  in  its  manifold  activities.  I  am  here  in  lien  ••f 
Mr.  F.  K.  Copeland,  president  of  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers,  who  a^k^*' 
me  to  take  his  place.  He  approves  of  what  I  say — and,  incidentally,  I  promi**/ 
to  be  brief. 

W^e  are  here  to  discuss  the  building  situation  in  Its  local  aspects,  as  we  ksa^ 
Oiem,  and  although  an  engineer,  and  very  proud  of  it  I  have  no  fomiulse  t' 
elucidate — on  the  contrary  I  shall  speak  simply  and  briefly  of  one  law. 

This  entire  situation  is  the  result  of  the  operations  of  an  immutable  law.  an-* 
the  operation  of  this  law  will  continue  to  control  the  situation.  I  refer  to  a  la- 
which  executive  or  legislative  enactment  has  attempted  to  repeal  several  tln*^- 
during  the  past  years  with  disastrous  results.  As  a  law-making  body  you  ^n 
do  well  to  consider  this  law  In  connection  with  the  fact  that  it  Is  not  a  la<*k  o-" 
laws  but  a  lack  of  law  enforcement  which  hurts  this  Nation  sorely — I  refer  to  tV 
law  of  supply  and  demand. 

This  is  the  law  which  can  never  be  repealed  in  spite  of  efforts  to  do  so,  and  j^: 
present  problem  lies  within  its  jurisdiction. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  this  situation,  nor  is  it  extremely  comply 
as  some  people  would  have  us  think.  For  six  years  we  have  been  building  i^t 
class  of  buildings,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Industrial  plants  bare  brt*r 
built  at  a  rate  which  has,  in  my  opinion,  not  quite  kept  up  with  the  grovr' 
of  the  country.  There  are  good  reasons  for  this  statement,  which  I  sts ' 
omit.  The  indications  are  unquestionably  that  manufacturing-plant  eonstn)' 
tlon  must  continue  on  a  large  scale. 

All  other  kinds  of  buildings — homes,  apartments  and  hotels,  instituti'^ru 
plants,  including  churches,  theaters,  hospitals,  colleges,  schools,  clubs.  aiJ 
municipal.  State,  and  Government  buildings,  mercantile  buildings,  Inclmiic: 
stores,  shops,  warehouses,  and  office  buildings — have  not  been  built  to  lu-* 
the  demand  for  these  years,  and  to  make  good  this  deficiency  will  requ.-» 
between  four  and  eight  years.  This  allows  for  an  excess  over  normal  c^r 
struction  of  only  12^  to  20  per  cent,  and  Is  the  basis  on  which  many  larc» 
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corporations,  after  careful  analysis,  are  developing  their  future  plans  and 

policies. 

These  figures  apply  especially  to  the  housing  problem.  These  housing  re- 
quirements specifically,  and  our  building  requirements  generally,  are  going  to 
be  met,  and  in  a  simple  fashion. 

For  five  years  this  country  has  prospered;  but  it  has  been  cursed,  too,  by 
war.  War  \s  merely  hate  and  fear  and  greed  in  action ;  and  we  have  had  war 
here  as  truly  as  in  Europe.  Men  have  fought  for  unfair  advantage  and 
profit,  with  fear  that  they  would  lose  material  gain,  and  with  greed  of  pos- 
session. This  is  true  of  us  as  a  Nation — to  our  shame — and  applies  to  the 
laborer,  mechanic,  clerk,  merchant,  manufacturer,  the  man  who  works  with 
hand  or  brain;  all  have  been  alike  guilty.  This  war  has  been  fought  for 
bigger  profits  or  bigger  wages,  with  the  attendant  evils  of  stealing  time, 
shirking  duties — all  summed  up  in  one  word,  "  profiteering." 

This  is  the  cause  of  railroad  troubles,  car  shortage,  motive-power  shortage, 
strikes.  Jurisdictional  troubles,  reduction  of  output,  restrictive  labor  and  trade 
umlerstandings,  and  all  the  other  evils  of  the  past  years.  As  long  as  profiteering 
continues — ^and  it  has  been  rampant  in  the  building  trades — it  is  idle  to  talk 
of  a  building  program  of  any  sort.  This  is  the  vital  fact  which  should  be 
re«ignized. 

The  war  is  over,  and  we  are  back  on  our  old  basis  of  decent  Americanism. 
This  means  as  never  before  the  square  deal ;  and  who  need  fear  the  outcome? 
I  do  not. 

When  profitering  is  over  we  are  going  to  have  labor  to  build  with,  and 
labor  will  be  paid  an  honest  wage,  which  is  all  it  asks,  and  it  will  give  an 
honest  day's  work,  which  it  has  given  in  the  past. 

When  profiteering  is  over  materials  will  be  available  only  in  quantities 
which  w^ill  permit  us  to  catch  up  with  our  buildings  in  a  number  of  years,  as 
1  before  said.  This  demand  w^ill  make  for  reasonable  profits — no  more.  The 
profit  Is  now  surely  being  taken  out  of  the  profiteer.  I  am  in  close  touch 
with  a  good  many  industries  throughout  the  country-,  and  I  observe  that  the 
industries  which  profiteered  the  most  are  now  suffering  the  most. 

When  profiteering  is  over  money  to  finance  building  operations  will  be  forth- 
coming. There  Is  always  money  for  legitimate  enterprises  at  a  legitimate  price. 
Certainly  the  cost  of  money  can  not  be  controlled  by  legislation.  That  has  been 
tried  on  a  large  scale  of  late  years,  rather  unsuccessfully.  I  do  not  believe  that 
It  is  necessary  for  our  Government  to  finance  local  building  projects.  The 
American  city  is  a  wondrous  thing,  and  Chicago,  I  know,  has  never  failed  In 
what  It  has  undertaken. 

This  period  of  liquidation  Is  neither  pleasant  nor  easy,  but  it  certainly  has  no 
elements  of  panic  or  destruction.  It  is  being  solved.  I  daily  talk  with  the 
executives  of  large  industrial  enterprises  and  I  note  the  steps  tJEiken  to  solve  the 
individual  problems,  which,  after  all,  go  to  make  up  the  nation's  problem.  I 
have  one  definite  recommendation  to  make.  That  great  engineer,  Herbert 
Hoover,  helped,  as  perhaps  no  other  man  helped,  to  win  the  war  through  his 
food  control  and  his  most  powerful  weapon  was  publicity. 

If  we  can  have  publicity — and  the  truth  regarding  all  the  facts  affecting  this 
building  situation — in  every  community,  there  would  be  little  to  fear  for  the 
future.  A  million  dollars  should  and  could  be  raised  in  Chicago  and  propor- 
tionate amounts  in  9ther  cities  for  a  publicity  bureau  for  the  publication  of  all 
the  facts  regarding  building  operations.  Such  a  bureau  might  not  be  popular 
with  some  people,  but  it  would  certainly  enable  us  to  act  intelligently. 

I  repeat  in  closing — I  have  advanced"  no  theories,  given  no  statistics,  nor 
attempted  any  intricacies  of  reasoning.  I  ask  only  that  this  situation  be  met 
on  a  basis  of  good  will  and  good  faith,  coupled  with  sound  common  sense  and 
freedom  from  hysteria  and  misrepresentation. 

The  profit  must  go  from  the  profiteer.  As  Americans  we  are  back  on  the 
basis  of  honest  reward  for  honest  endeavor,  and  if  we  let  that  fundamental  law 
of  supply  and  demand  operate,  and  make  the  results  of  Its  operations  known 
through  honest  publicity,  we  shall,  without  undue  stress,  solve  this  problem 
which  confronts  us. 

(Slgiied)  Fbank  D.  Chase, 

President, 
Frank  D.  Chase  (Inc.), 

Engineer$. 

Chicago,  November  10,  1920. 
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Mr.  Chase.  I  have  specified  to  use  a  half  a  million  barrels  of  cement 
in  the  last  two  years.  Brick  has  been  legitimate  in  its  cost;  st«l  h> 
been  legitimate  in  its  cost,  and  there  are  a  few  fundamental  materials 
which  have  been  legitimate  in  cost,  and  that  is  the  one  factor  whi"  ii 
is  going  to  help  save  the  smash.  The  other  fellows  who  have  hen 
profiteering  have  got  to  come  out. 

We  bought  flooring  in  New  York  City  on  September  19,  UH'l. 
for  $110  a  thousand.  May  1,  1920,  was  offered  $200  per  thousaiii 
to  cancel  the  order.  Quotation  at  that  time  $240  per  thousand.  Chi- 
cago. We  paid  March,  1920,  $130  per  thousand.  Were  offered  th:? 
in  December  for  $55  per  thousand.  When  labor  works,  and  they  ar<» 
working;  when  the  manufacturer  sells  at  a  legitimate  price  we  (in 
get  money  at  a  legitimate  price,  and  I  insist  that  that  solves  the  pnjl- 
lem.    Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  committee  must  soi>r. 
adjourn.  There  are  a  number  of  witnesses  whom  we  have  invite^l. 
and  we  are  willing  to  hear  them.  I  am  going  to  ask  them  to  try  aii  i 
limit  their  statements  to  5  minutes  each. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FEANE  £.  DAVIPSON,  PRESIDENT,  ULIHOIS 

SOCIETY  OF  ABCHITECTS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Davidson,  whom  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Davidson.  I  represent  the  Illinois  Society  of  Architects. 

Gentlemen,  my  official  opinion  of  this  situation  is  contained  in 
the  brief  filed  by  Mr.  Holsman,  of  the  Illinois  Club,  this  morning. 
I  helped  prepare  that,  and  signed  it. 

As  an  individual  I  want  to  suggest  to  the  committee  that  from 
all  of  the  testimony  you  have  heard  it  must  be  assumed  that  you 
know  the  condition  about  building.  What  I  want  to  su^^gest  is  that 
what  your  committee  is  particularly  interested  in  now  is  what  may 
the  national  Congress  do,  if  anything,  to  rectify  conditions,  h 
that  the  idea  ? . 

The  Chairman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Davidson.  I  have  this  to  offer,  which  are  requisite  for  buiM- 
ing  operations : 

The  first  absolute  requisite  is  the  repeal  of  the  excess-profits  tax: 
exempt  for  a  limited  period  of  time  taxes  on  all  investments,  reJ 
estate.    There  are  two  ways  of  getting  at  it. 

Third,  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  architects  to  use  the  momv 
in  the  postal  savings  banks  and  in  the  other  savings  banks.  Mi'v 
that  money  available  for  building.    That  will  provide  the  money. 

But  a  second  requisite  is  materials.  I  believe,  gentlemen,  that 
the  prices  of  all  materials  have  been  artificially  regulated  by  traii^' 
agreements.  I  can  not  prove  that,  but  it  is  my  honest  belief.  1 
think  the  Government  itself  is  partially  responsible  for  that  j**^ 
cause  of  the  policv  of  the  Government  through  the  price-fixini: 
committee  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  which  fixed  prices,  an'' 
that  price  is  still  in  existence.  I  don't  know  how  to  go  at  that.  1 
think  possibly  competition  will  be  resumed  in  the  near  future. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  price  fixing.  The  Govemmer.i 
taught  these  men  how  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Davidson.  That  is  the  idea,  exactly.  Transportation  is  »f 
enormous  question  of  the  cost  of  material.    I  think  that  the  Cc^' 
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iress  of  the  United  States  might  well  suggest  to  its  servant,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  they  might  very  well  force  a  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  such  basic  material  freight  rates. 

Now,  the  third  requisite  is  labor.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  to 
remind  you  of  this,  that  organized  labor  is  able  to  take  care  of  itself. 
Organized  labor  has  dictated  to  Congress  and  has  made  you  come 
across.  Organized  labor  in  the  United  States  is  well  able  to  take  care 
of  itself,  but  I  believe  this,  that  the  United  States  Congress  might 
very  well  adopt  legislation  similar  to  that  of  the  industrial  rela- 
tions of  the  State  of  Kansas,  or  adopt  regulations  for  compulsory 
arbitration  of  labor  disputes.  That  is  my  honest  belief,  that  it  is 
.an  important  thing  for  the  Congress  to  do.  It  is  not  a  question  in 
the  building  trades  only.  Mr.  Donlin,  I  believe,  will  be  able  to 
bring  about  a  cessation  of  the  jurisdictional  strikes  in  the  building 
trades,  but  what  about  the  coal  miners  and  the  railroad  men  that 
are  not  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor?  The 
cessation  of  work  in  the  coal  mines  is  just  as  disastrous  as  a  strike 
of  the  building  trades. 

I  do  not  believe,  gentlemen,  that  the  price  paid  for  labor  is  exces- 
sive, considering  the  depreciated  value  of  the  dollar.  I  do 'insist, 
however,  that  labor  should  give  a  day's  work  for  a  day's  pay.  I 
l)elieve  it  is  coming  back  to  it  very  rapidly. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  expect  any  reduction  in  the  cost  of  building 
labor  for  many  years. 

Now,  in  all  this  discussion — ^the  last  speaker  spoke  of  it — I  have 
not  heard  anybody  speak  about  the  basic  economic  laws  that  are 
reflating  the  prices  of  all  material.  With  your  permission,  I  am 
going  to  file  this  with  you. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  the  figures  contained  herein  have  been 
checked  by  the  best  statistician  in  Chicago,  and  I  maintain  that, 
owing  to  the  increased  cost  which  production  must  carry  over  1914 
conditions,  which  I  may  briefly  mention :  The  increased  cost  of  run- 
ning the  Government,  amounting  to  two  billions;  the  three  billion 
increased  cost  of  transportation;  the  three  billion  increased  cost  of 
State  and  local  taxes ;  the  $12,000,000,000  for  labor  and  the  $3,000,- 
000,000  extra  which  the  Federal  reserve  banks  and  the  national 
banks  have  been  exacting  from  business  have  placed  an  added  bur- 
den on  construction  which  forbids  any  thought  of  ever  returning  to 
prewar  conditions.    Gentlemen,  it  can  not  be  done.    [Reading :] 

GENERAL    PRICE   LEVKL8    AS    AITECTING    BTJirj)INO    COSTS. 

The  human  animal  demands  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  The  cost  of  shelter 
in  the  United  States  is  one  of  tlie  largest  items  and  most  vital  of  our  necessary 
expenditures. 

I  have  devoted  much  ihoueht  to  the  building  situation,  and  particularly  to 
the  relationship  of  the  building  industry  to  general  commerce.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  arrive  at  n  fairly  definite  conclusion  as  to  how  far  general  price 
levels  might  be  lowered  without  endangering  the  financial  stability  of  pro- 
duction. 

In  1914  the  totnl  value  of  all  production  in  the  United  States  was  about 
$30,000,000,000.  In  1920  it  will  be  about  $80,000,000,000.  This  would  only 
amount  to  approximately  $83,000,000,000  If  nietisured  by  1914  standards  of 
value.  Since  1914  the  following  additional  fixed  charges  have  been  placed  on 
production  and  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  cost : 

Added  expense  of  maintaining  the  United  States  Government,  $7,000,000,000. 

Increased  transportation  costs,  $3,000,000,000. 
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Increase  in  State  and  local  taxation,  $2,000,000,000. 

Increased  cost  of  interest  charges  for  the  money  ni^cessarj*  to  transur 
business,  $3,000,000,000. 

Increased  wages  paid  to  secure  production,  $12,000,000,000. 

Making  a  total  of  $27,000,000,000. 

All  the  figures  in  the  foregonig  paragraphs  are  given  in  round  numbers  and 
are  based  on  the  best  obtainfible  information. 

How,  then,  may  general  price  levels  be  reduced  and  in  what  proporti<»n  i:» 
order  that  production  may  continue  on  a  sound  financial  basis? 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  item  of  maintaining  our  National  Govemmeui  will 
be  reduced  but  slightly. 

Certainly  the  cost  of  transportation  will  not  be  reducetl,  nor  the  item  of 
general  and  local  taxes,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  three  iuins 
must  be  paid  in  dollars,  irresptK»tive  of  their  purchasing  power.  The  item  f^f 
interest  charge  will  probably  be  reduced,  if  the  hauliers  conclude  that  th»^T 
can  with  safety  lower  interest  rates  to  a  level  beneath  the  average  fur  tbf 
y(»ar  1920.  The  item  of  labor  will  for  obvious  reasons  be  reduced  largely,  iln? 
to  excessive  unemployment  and  the  consequent  rivalry  for  ex.stence. 

If,  then,  we  assume  that  the  cost  of  the  Government  may  t»e  rtHiuced  $1'mi 
000,000,  and  the  cost  of  interest  charges  be  reduced  $1,000,000,000  mon\  ai* 
even  if  labor  is  willing  to  give  up  33  per  cent  of  the  increases  granted  ^ii-**- 
1914,  this  would  result  in  a  further  reduction  from  a  total  of  $80,000  Oi«mmi 
as  measured  by  the  dollar  value  of  to-day,  it  would  leave  proiluction  at  $74,l"«».- 
000,000  per  year;  assuming  that  the  production  of  next  year  Is  equal  to  ihat  "f 
the  year  1920. 

If  we  further  assume  that  the  production  in  the  United  States  has  been  i-»»ij- 
ducted  at  a  reasonable  profit,  and  that  business  must  be  conducted  at  a  profi: 
in  order  to  prevent  disaster,  it  willbe  once  apparent  that  the  maximum  averacf 
price  reduction  for  production  in  the  United  States  can  only  amount  to  ahoGt 
7  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  general  price  level  for  goods  produced  in  tht* 
United  States  for  the  year  1921,  and  for  future  years,  can  not  he  brfow  7  \>^t 
cent  less  tha*i  the  average  price  level  for  the  year  1920  without  endanj3*ri:z 
the  stability  of  the  factors  of  production. 

Again,  if,  as  some  bankers  have  stated,  it  is  the  intent  of  the  banking  inteivfts 
to  further  restrict  the  volume  of  money  and  credits  so  as  to  force  a  ftinh^r 
deflation  of  prices,  how  far  may  this  be  carried  and  at  what  risk? 

Let  it  be  assumed  that  the  economists  are  correct  when  they  assert  m<»r;-j 
is  a  commodity  and  its  value  regulated  by  the  same  laws  tliat  control  the  vahf 
of  any  other  commoditj*.  If  their  theory  is  correct,  and  the  volume  of  ^nir 
money  and  credits  become  greatly  reduced,  the  value  of  the  dollar  or  i> 
equivalent  will  be  enhanced  In  like  ratio.  In  order  to  illustrate:  If  the  bank- 
ing interests  are  able  to  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollars  t«»  i^« 
value  during  1914,  it  would  mean.  If  the  economists  are  correct  in  their  i^-r 
tentions  that  our  productions  of  $80,000,000,0000  would  only  amount  to  $33.*i»' 
000,000  as  measured  by  the  changed  measuring  value  of  the  dollar. 

Suppose  that  this  should  be  done,  how  about  the  effect  of  the  added  fix^*<^ 
charges  which  production  must  bear  Irrespective  of  the  purchasing  value  of  ♦/*♦ 
dollar?  The  Income  tax  necessary  to  defray  the  expense  of  maintaining  ih* 
Government  will  yet  remain.  The  increased  cost  of  transportation  will  rera?<i^ 
The  increased  cost  of  general  taxes  will  remain.  These  items  will  not  «4iar> 
in  value,  but  must  be  paid  with  dollars  Irrespective  of  the  purchasing  p(»w^' 
of  the  dollar. 

Therefore,  the  only  items  of  the  fixed  costs  added  to  production  s!nce  19'* 
which  would  be  variable  would  be  the  items  for  interest  charges  and  for  Uil-*" 
It  is  unlikely  and  illogical  to  expect  that  wages  will  ever  revert  to  prewar  >^' 
ditions.  Such  an  assumption  is  unthinkable.  Possibly  we  may  assume  th:' 
wages  might  be  reduceil  so  that  the  added  wage  costs  of  production  (if  •»':• 
dollar  had  the  same  value  as  it  hnd  in  1914)  could  be  estimated  at  si»«  " 
$6,000,000,000.  The  added  Interest  charge  of  the  bankers  for  the  money  nt'<» 
sary  to  conduct  production  would  probably  all  be  wiped  out,  and  therefoir  v- 
have  the  following  figures  to  contend  with: 

A  total  production  of  $33,000,000,000  must  bear  and  pay  for  an  added  tis*-' 
cost  of  $7,000,000,000  for   the  United  States  Government;   $3.000,000.0fti1  f. 
transportation,   $2,000,000,000  for  general   taxes,   $6,000,000,000   for   labor,    - 
$18,000,000,000  making  the  total. 

When  this  astounding  total  of  added  cost  is  charged  to  the  total  of  $33.t»*'. 
000.000  it  will  be  seen  that  such  a  condition  spells  "  inevitable  bankniptcj-.' 
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Therefore  there  must  1>^  some  point  between  the  $83,000,000  level  and  the  pres- 
♦ni  $80,000,000,000  level,  to  which  prices  may  recede  and  business  still  be  able  to 
function  at  a  profit  an<l  our  orjcanized  Government  still  remain  a  going  concern. 

The  writer's  study  lends  to  the  conclusion  that  from  7  per  cent  to  10  per  cent 
is  the  maximum  reduction  that  might  be  made  to  the  average  prices  of  all  com- 
modities in  the  immediate  futui^  as  compared  to  the  average  values  for  1920 
and  still  leave  the  commerce  of  the  Nation  undisturbed.  This  maximum  of  10 
per  cent  reduction  takes  into  account  the  abolition  of  profiteering  that  has  been 
the  rule  of  big  business  during  the  recent  past. 

It  must  tlierefore  be  borne  in  mind,  as  has  been  stated  by  many  economists, 
that  if  the  banks  are  able  materially  to  change  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  by  restricting  credit  and  the  issue  of  money,  that  it  will  require  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  the  result  of  production  to  meet  the  added  fixed  charges 
which  are  unchangeable  in  the  above  table.  It  therefore  appears  that  the 
banking  Interests,  as  well  as  the  Government,  must  and  will  cooperate  and 
maintain  the  present  volume  of  moneys  and  credits  in  order  to  prevent  Inev- 
itable disaster. 

If  the  foregoing  analysis  has  been  coirectly  set  forth,  and  having  in  mind 
that  there  exists  to-day  an  actual  shortage  of  $3,500,000,000  of  buildings  in  the 
United  States,  the  logical  conclusion  would  be  that  there  will  not  occur  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  building  less  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  average  price  levels 
of  other  items  of  production. 

The  corollary  to  this  conclusion,  then,  would  be  that  to  defer  building  opera- 
tions and  thus  further  accent  an  already  serious  shortage  would  be  unwise,  as 
not  bused  on  a  true  appreciation  o  fconditlons  as  they  now  exist  and  which  will 
undoubtedly  continue  for  a  further  considerable  period  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Davidson.  You  read  a  great  deal  in  the  daily  press  and 
technical  press  and  journals  about  what  is  the  matter  with  building. 
I  presume  you  can  find  a  hundred  solutions.  Perhaps  all  of  these 
solutions  or  reasons  advanced  as  to  what  is  the  matter  with  the  build- 
ing industry  may  be  true  in  a  measure,  but  I  can  not  agree  quite  with 
the  conclusions  of  our  economic  writers  and  those  writing  on  the 
question  of  what  is  the  matter. 

In  order  to  visualize  our  problems,  I  propose  to  talk  extempo- 
raneously from  what  I  know  of  conditions.  To  bring  the  matter  to 
your  attention  and  visualize  same,  I  had  our  drafting  room  make  up 
what  I  call  a  building  equalization.  I  don't  make  any  pretense  of 
this  being  a  true  analysis,  but  I  try-to  put  it  in  such  shape  that  you 
can  visualize  the  general  problem  which  confronts  us.  I  shall  let 
P  represent  the  demand  for  buildings;  $,  money  available  for  build- 
ing; L,  labor;  M,  materials;  T,  transportation;  P,  professions — 
architects,  engineers,  lawyers,  and  realtors. 

I  propose  to  analyze  these  factoi's  of  our  problem  and  see  if  we 
can  arrive  at  some  definite  factors  or  conclusions  as  to  the  value  of 
the  different  factors  and  how  they  decrease  and  increase  the  cost  of 
construction,  and  then  we  msLj  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  the 
problem. 

As  to  the  demand  for  buildings  I  will  refer  to  figure  No.  2.  This 
chart  is  prepared  from  the  best  available  statistics.  The  straight 
line  shows  the  normal  building  requirements'  of  the  United  States 
from  1911  to  1920 ;  the  curves  show  the  actual  construction  of  build- 
ings during  the  same  time,  so  I  take  it  we  can  assume  that  there  is 
an  urgent  demand  for  building:s,  not  only  buildings  for  housing  but 
office  buildings,  schools,  churches,  and  practically  every  class.  You 
know  that  rents  have  advanced  for  bungalows  and  apartments ;  part 
of  the  increase,  no  doubt,  was  caused  by  the  deficiency  in  construction. 

As  a  matter  of  absolute  record  here  in  Chicago  there  is  to-day  as 
great  a  shortage  in  office  space  as  in  housing ;  there  is  a  great  shortage 
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in  schoolhouses  as  homes.  To-day  many  of  our  children — ^in  fact. 
hundreds — are  attending  schools  in  basements  of  buildings,  intense, 
cheap,  frame  shacks,  and  in  the  basement  of  the  schools,  next  t'» 
boiler  rooms,  toilets,  etc.,  insanitary  and  unhealthful  places,  not- 
withstanding all  of  the  efforts  of  the  ablest  architects  and  sanitan: 
engineers  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  So  I  take  it  we  can  assume  that, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  there  is  a  real  demand  fori  houses  ap'i 
buildings  of  all  classes.  Take  office-building  rents — rents  in  the  Into 
to-day  are  practically  three  times  what  they  were  18  months  apo,  an*! 
still  advancing.  You  know  how  rents  have  advanced  for  flats,  house>. 
and  bungalows,  and  I  am  telling  you  the  conditions  of  schoolhouse>. 
so  let  us  assume  there  is  a  demand  for  building. 

What  about  the  next  factor  in  our  problem — money  available  fi^r 
building?  I  will  tell  you  what  Mr.  Moore,  of  the  American  Bond* 
Mortgage  Co.,  told  the  committee  of  the  real  estate  board  askincr  tliis 
question :  The  condition  to-day  is  "  the  loan  brokers  were  not  makin: 
loans  on  buildings  for  the  reason  there  was  no  market  for  this  clai^ 
of  securities." 

This  chart  represents  the  curve  showing  the  actual  net  income  vn 
investments  that  will  net  the  owner  a  6  per  cent  return  based  on  o-jr 
present  income-tax  law.  Now,  for  instance,  if  a  lar^e  owner  of  real 
estate  has  an  income  of  $400,000  per  year  from  his  investments  as  I 
many  have  larger  than  that,  that  owner  must  receive  about  20  per 
cent  net  on  his  real  estate  investments  in  order  to  retain  6  per  c^n' 
for  himself.  Now,  these  are  figures,  gentlemen,  that  anyone  c^ 
analyze;  take  the  income-tax  law  and  read  it  and  plot  the  cun? 
yourself.  Money  available  for  builcjings,  you  see,  is  limited:  the 
reason  you  can  not  make  loans  is  the  loan  brokers  sometimes  can  n«'t 
sell  the  securities.  In  the  open  market  to-day,  with  Govemnit^ri 
bonds  selling  at  more  than  6  per  cent,  tax-exemption  bonds  and  cit} 
of  Chicago  bonds,  tax  exempt,  selling  higher,  foreign-nation  bon*t 
netting  you  8  per  cent,  first-class  industrial  corporations  12  and  U 
per  cent,  why  should  investors  buy  real  estate  mortgages? 

These  are  conditions  confronting  us  to-day. 

What  is  the  condition  of  the  labor  market  to-day  ? 

Why  does  the  curve  which  represents  the  increase  in  wages  "'' 
building  mechanics  since  January  1,  1915,  up  to  the  present  show  si-j 
increase  of  110  per  cent?     That's  all. 

Now,  remember  that  in  the  building  trades  labor  is  organized— 
don't  make  any  mistake  about  union  labor  itself  not  being  able  :■ 
take  care  of  itself ;  it  has  agreements  for  wages  that  have  a  good  maii; 
months  to  run  yet.  Why  have  wages  gone  up  so  hi^h?  Primar;'. 
the  curve  started  way  back  with  the  Adamson  law,  when  the  Go»n 
ment  recognized  the  demands  of  the  railroad  workers  of  the  ^nit^• 
States  and  advanced  their  wages.  The  war  came  on  and  the  0' 
ernment  recognized  the  need  for  speed  in  construction  work  a:-: 
brought  into  general  practice  the  cost-plus  contract,  which,  in  r . 
opinion,  has  caused  more  harm  to  the  building  industry  of  the  I  niti 
States  than  any  other  thing. 

Here  is  an  illustration:  During  the  construction  of  the  build.: ^' 
on  the  North  Side  I  was  told  by  a  man  who  was  on  a  job  thai  • 
one  Sunday  it  required  9  carpenters  and  28  laborers  working  steaii.. 
from  8  in  the  morning  to  5  at  night,  double  time,  to  unload  one  ru! 
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]oad  of  2  by  4  scantUni?.  Human  nature  is  to  get  all  you  can  while 
the  getting  is  good.  Other  facts  are,  that  the  more  the  work  costs* 
the  more  it  costs  to  do  the  work,  the  more  he  made  from  time,  over- 
time, doable  time.  The  pay  roll  of  the  Government  was  $150  a  week 
a  man  in  many,  cases  due  to  overtime  and  Sunday  labor,  and  labor 
now  is  not  where  it  ought  to  be  willing  to  give  a  day's  work  for  a 


day's  pay. 
I  think  V 


we  can  assume  that  labor  costs  have  increased. 

Take  materials;  here  is  a  very  interesting  curve;  see  figure  4. 
The  cost  of  building  materials  has  advanced  from  January  1,  1915, 
to  the  present  time  210  per  cent.  Can  you  beat  that?  Jfow  why? 
Here  it  is  again,  that  old  factor  of  human  nature,  get  all  you  can 
while  the  getting  is  good.  Primarily,  right  about  this  time  in  his- 
tory, the  War  Industries  Board  was  formed  to  regulate  costs,  and 
they  did  regulate  the  costs  of  a  great  many  materials. 

In  Chicago  prior  to  that  date  plaster  materials,  which  were  selling 
about  $4  per  ton,  raised  to  $20  per  ton.  The  War  Industries  Board 
raised  the  price  of  many  materials,  and  by  priority  orders  shut  off  the 
manufacturing  of  other  materials.  For  example,  they  cut  down  on 
plass,  only  allowing  factories  to  manufacture  50  per  cent  of  their 
capacity;  pottery  manufacturers  were  only  permitted  to  manufacture 
certain  things,  and  so  on  all  down  the  line.  The  War  Industries 
Board  was  responsible  for  that  enormous  curve  in  building. 

Then  the  excess-profits-tax  income  law  was  passed. 

You  must  remember  that  every  case  of  building  material,  from  the 
lime  it  leaves  the  mine  or  the  forest  or  wherever  originally  produced, 
is  turned  over  and  handled  bv  a  great  many  people;  every  single 
man  exacts  his  profit  and  adds  his  income  tax,  and  ultimate  con- 
sumer pays  it  all.  No  question  about  that.  There  is  another  factor, 
and  a  serious  one — one  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  condemn — ^that  is 
the  existence  of  trade  agreements  between  manufacturers.  I  don't 
know  any  method  of  determining  how  much  of  the  increased  cost  i& 
due  to  the  operation  of  trade  agreements,  but  we  do  know  that  they 
are  a  factor  and  a  big  one.  For  example,  take  the  Portland  cement ; 
I  have  bought  Portland  cement  at  90  cents  a  barrel.  I  know  that 
not  many  years  ago  it  sold  at  a  profit  at  75  cents  a  barrel.  Xow  if 
you  admit,  for  example,  that  the  cost  of  Portland  cement  has  in- 
creased in  the  last  five  years,  yet  can  you  justify  $6  per  barrel  for 
Portland  cement  now?  The  same  thing  applies  to  many  kinds  of 
building  materials.  If  I  want  a  price  on  any  building  material  and 
write  to  Pittsburgh,  New  York,  Boston,  any  of  the  large  centers, 
I  get  exactly  the  same  price  no  matter  where  the  goods  are  produced. 
Now  why?  Trade  agreements.  I  am  not  blaming  the  dealers — ^I 
am  blammg  the  manufacturers — the  dealers  must  do  as  they  are  told 
or  they  don't  get  the  goods.  So  there  is  that  much  for  the  building 
factor. 

Another  factor,  and  a  very  important  one,  is  transportation. 

What  about  transportation? 

Many  writers  on  this  subject  claim  to  lay  all  our  ills  to  transporta- 
tion, which  of  course  is  a  factor. 

Now  come  back  to  the  curve  when  the  Government  had  control  of 
the  railroads.  What  happened  ?  You  executives  who  were  handling 
shipments  know  what  happened  the  moment  the  Government  took 
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hold — ^j^ou  ceased  to  get  cars;  transportation  ^t  so  bad  that  it  ^i'^ 
rotten.    Why.  gentlemen,  in  mv  own  practice,  less  than  9  months  an- 
it  took  49  days  to  move  a  car  trom  Brazil,  Ind.,  to  Michigan  City::- 
days  from  Grand  Rapids  to  St.  Joe,  and  no  junction  point  betwWr. 
and  I  know  of  dozens  of  instances  where  cars  were  in  transit  week* 
and  weeks,  months  when  they  should  have  only  been  days.    Back  ^ 
the  old  elements  of  human  nature — the  men  in  control  of  the  w:. 
road  systems,  the  executives,  did  not  like  the  idea  of  workin<if'r 
Uncle  Sam.    I  have  suspected  that  there  was  an  nnderstandins  <  i 
the  part  of  the  railroad  managers  to  make  transportation  so  bad  t. 
people  would  be  glad  to  have  it  reversed  to  private  ownership. 
Now,  what  can  we  do  to  relieve  the  situation? 
I  believe  no  one  can  dispute  these  facts — ^income  tax  increa^- 
costs  of  materials  and  lowers  the  demand  for  building.    With  0.1: 
great  shortage  what  about  the  future  ?    Let  us  speak  first  of  moni^v. 
I  suggest  the  repeal  of  the  excess-profits-tax  law.    Money  shouM  i- 
exempt;  that  is,  money  invested  in  buildings  should  be  exempt  frm. 
taxes.    I  would  have  the  laws  so  amended  as  to  absolutely  exenirt 
all  taxes  for  a  limited  period  of  time,  say  5  to  10  years,  all  mont} 
invested  in  buildings.    The  fundamental  value  of  a  dollar  is  mm 
lated  by  the  same  law  that  regulates  commodities,  its  value  is  deit: 
mined  bv  its  volume.    Actual  conditions  in  the  United  States  durir: 
the  last  four  or  five  years  have  resulted  in  increasing  the  actual  moiw 
volume  about  125  per  cent,  so  the  result  is  you  are  doing  business  n-  * 
on  a  50-cent  dollar  but  on  a  33-cent  dollar.    Is  that  volume  goin^  t 
be  reduced?    I  say  no;  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  reduce  the  v» 
ume  of  your  faioney  as  long  as  there  is  in  existence  the  vast  vohim*' 
of  national  securities  issued  to  finance  the  war;  the  volume  of  yi»..i 
money  is  going  to  be  about  what  it  is  to-day  so  long  as  those  seour 
ties  are  in  existence — and  the  United  States  and  the  public  must  '• 
come  accustomed  to  doing  business  on  a  new  price  level.    Then  th.^ 
curve  will  gradually  be  cut  off  and  gradually  become  a  flat  curve. 

To-day,  in  Chicago  at  least,  money  invested  in  real  estate  mor 
gages  is  practically  exempt  from  local  taxes.    You  all  know  if }  • 
make  a  loan  on  your  house  or  bungalow  the  notes  will  read  stMnethiic 
like  this : 

" On  or  before years  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  to  my^* 

and  myself  indorsed,  so  much  money." 

There  is  absolutely  no  way  of  tracing  the  ownership  of  first-nur 

fage  securities  in  Illinois  and  as  a  result  no  local  taxes  are  p^i' 
nvestigate  the  records  of  the  tax  returns  of  any  of  your  friends  «:. 
own  real  estate  mortgages,  and  if  you  can  find  anyone  who  b* 
listed  mortgages  in  their  local  tax  returns  I  will  be  surprised.   Tl>* 
probably  list  same  in  their  income-tax  returns,  as  I  don't  think  ib^ 
would  take  a  chance  with  the  Federal  Government,  but  they  dc  t^i-  ■ 
a  chance  with  the  State.    I  don't  believe  in  making  people  crook* 
and  believe  the  law  should  exempt,  for  a  period  of  time,  all  in'»r.t 
invested  in  buildings. 

You  must  make  money  invested  in  buildings  as  attractive  at  U-^' 
as  Government  bonds,  at  least  as  attractive  as  foreign  bond&.  and  al- 
as attractive  as  the  security  of  first-class  industrial  corporations. 

Money  has  no  friends ;  money  is  a  cold,  calculating  thing  in<l 
going  to  be  invested  in  what  nets  the  biggest  return.    Investors  a- 
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not  in  business  for  pleasure;  they  invest  money  because  they  expect 
a  return  and  are  going  to  invest  where  they  can  get  the  best  returns 
with  a  measure  of  safety,  so  by  regulating  this  factor— ►making  real 
estate  investments  more  attractive — you  are  going  to  attract  to  the 
building  field  some  of  the  money  required  to  build. 

During  my  experience  I  have  designed  modern  factories.  Build- 
ings there  were  rented  by  clients  as  low  as  10  cents  per  square  foot. 
To-day  the  buildings  bring  75  cents  per  square  foot.  Why?  De- 
mand and  supply;  no  money  available  to  construct  factories,  so  the 
price  goes  up.  Mr.  Moore  stated  last  Monday  afternoon  that  the 
ordinary  constructed  multiple  apartment  building,  12  to  36  apart- 
ments, containing  4  to  5  rooms  each,  could  not  be  constructed  to-day 
at  a  cost  tha(  would  net  the  owner  6  per  cent  on  his  money  unless 
$25  per  room  per  month's  rental  was  received.  Rents  have  not  gone 
up  that  high  yet,  and  there  are  going  to  be  very  few,  if  any,  of  that 
t}  pe  of  apartment  buildings  constructed  in  Chicago  until  the  owners 
can  get  6  per  cent. 

Kour  years  a^o  you  could  put  up  a  nice  attractive  bungalow  at 
from  $3,500  to  ^4,000.  The  owner,  if  he  owns  the  lot,  could  borrow 
$3,2(X)  on  a  $4,000  bungalow  from  any  broker  and  likely  touch  one  of 
his  friends  for  the  additional  $800,  and  in  this  way  get  away  with  it 
and  become  a  home  .owner.  The  same  building  to-day  would  cost 
S9,r)00  to  $10,000,  and  the  maximum  he  could  borrow  would  be  about 
iSO.OOO,  with  the  result  he  would  have  to  dig  out  of  his  own  pocket  at 
least  $4,000  more  to  start. 

Mr.  Moore  told  us  last  Monday  about  an  instance  he  had  in  his  own 
[)ffice.  About  nine  months  ago  one' of  his  clients  made  a  loan  on  a 
larfje  structure  in  Chicago  of  $900,000,  which  represented  the  total 
?stimated  cost  of  a  plus  percentage  basis.  Before  the  building  was 
completed  it  was  necessary  for  this  client  to  make  two  additional 
oans  of  $250,000  each  and  the  final  loan  brought  the  total  loan  of 
he  building  to  $1,750,000,  as  against  the  original  estimate  of  $900,000. 
[^sing'this  as  an  illustration  of  erecting  buildings  on  a  cost-plus 
)asis,  I  would  hate  to  think  what  would  happen  if  the  Government 
mdertook  to  construct  buildings  for  housing  and  other  purposes. 

Incidentally,  here  is  another  thing.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  legis- 
ature  attempting  to  regulate  rental  returns  on  buildings.  The 
xperience  of  New  York  City  is  a  case  in  point.  New  York  attempted 
o  ilo  that.  At  the  last  session  of  legislature  a  very  stringent  law 
imiting  the  return  a  man  could  receive  on  buildings  was  past;  with 
he  result  there  were  no  buildings  for  housing  constructed  in  New 
fork,  and  the  governor  called  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  a 
ew  days  ago  to  repeal  that  law.  Now^  in  Chicago,  in  fact,  the 
overnor  was  petitioned  to  call  a  special  session  of  the  legislature 
f  Illinois  to  regulate  rents  in  Chicago.  I  agree  that  the  average 
lan  who  is  renting  a  small  apartment  finds  it  very  hard  to  have 
is  rent  doubled  and  tripled  as  his  wages  have  not  increased  in  like 
atio — he  does  not  belong  to  organized  labor — this  element  being 
3in posed  of  clerks  and  workers  who  are  not  organized;  these  are 
le  people  who  are  actually  suffering,  no  question  about  that,  and  I 
^-mpathize  with  them.  I  own  a  little  apartment  building  myself, 
ve  in  one  flat  and  rent  two;  I  could  get  more  for  my  apartments 
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than  I  do — I  only  raised  my  rents  about  15  per  cent.  I  figured  up 
last  night  that  the  return  on  my  investment  is  less  than  2  i>er  cent  tnd 
that  after  charging  $110  a  month  for  the  flat  I  occupy.  So  I  have  a 
good  deal  of  sympathy  for  a  man  who  owns  an  apartment  building 
and  has  to  pay  for  repairs,  coal,  taxes,  etc. 

Now  let  us  see  what  can  be  done  with  labor.  I  have  suggested 
what  can  be  done  with  money,  get  money  by  repealing  the  income- 
tax  law.  How  can  labor  help  us  out?  Labor  is  becoming  man? 
efficient,  no  question  about  that,  but  here  is  human  nature  again. 
When  jobs  are  scarce  men  will  do  more  work  for  less  pay ;  right  hen- 
in  Chicago  a  few  weeks  ago  a  mason  only  laid  about  300  bricks  a 
day,  but  to-day  they  average  700  brick,  working  the  same  hours  and 
for  the  same  pay. 

The  Chicago  Building  Trades  Council  might  do  this  to  help  the 
situation  in  Chicago:  They  might,  we  will  say  for  one  year  aojet* 
not  to  call  any  strikes.  Itepresentatives  of  the  building  council 
when  approached  on  this  said  they  might  take  it  under  consideration. 
They  might ! 

Now  I  charge  this,  that  the  contractors'  association  are  absolutely 
and  solely  responsible  for  the  strike  situation  in  Chicago  to-day: 
there  are  members  of  these  associations  here  this  evening  and  I  will 
tell  them  something.  These  two  associations — ^the  Chicago  Buildin*: 
Construction  Employers'  Association  and  the  Builders  Association 
are  jealous  of  each  other,  they  won't  cooperate,  they  are  workincr  at 
cross  purposes  with  the  result  that  the  labor  unions  in  CTiicago  havr 
won  everj''  strike  thev  have  pulled  off  for  a  ^reat  manv  years. 

The  only  way  is  for  the  two  big  associations  to  affiliate  and  thei' 
to  affiliate  with  building  material  interests,  architects,  and  banker^ 
and  tell  union  labor  where  to  get  off ;  if  necessary,  lock  them  out. 
Labor  might  stand  a  lockout  for  a.  short  period  or  time,  but  it  i>  h 
known  fact  that  during  the  past  three  years  of  high  wages  they 
have  saved  little,  if  any,  of  their  earnings-— they  have  spent  fcr 
automobiles,  furs  for  their  families,  silk  shirts  etc.,  and  can  not 
stand  a  very  long  lockout.  The  contractors  organization  can  i!'» 
much  to  help  out  conditions  locally. 

This  cost-plus  per  cent  business  is  such  fat  pickings  that  not  lont: 
ago  the  school  board  of  Chicago,  men  who  spend  your  taxes  an- 
my  taxes  and  are  supposed  to  look  after  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren, concluded  that  instead  of  letting  work  by  contract  as  the  la^ 
provides  that  they  would  let  it  on  cost  plus  and  possibly  in  certair 
cases  might  do  it  by  direct  labor.  I  got  next  to  it  and  blew  the  thinr 
up.  The  result  was  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  was  held  next  ila^ 
and  they  decided  not  to  pull  the  stunt  just  yet.  I  don't  know  wIih. 
it  will  be  pulled  next ;  that  depends  on  who  is  elected  governor. 

Now,  what  can  the  material  interests  do?  We  have  analyze-- 
what  money  can  do  or  what  it  is  necessary  to  do  to  get  money  i 
do  something ;  labor  can  avoid  strikes  for  awhile,  but  what  ainrf ' 
material?  Well,  if  you  can,  get  Uncle  Sam  to  repeal  the  income-ta^ 
law,  because  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  look  at  it,  the  only  excuse  f- " 
the  excess-profits  tax  was  the  excess  profits  that  the  Govermne't 
recognized  by  its  price  regulations,  ttnd  when  the  Government  tw- 
years  ago  refused  to  repeal  the  excess-profits  tax  they  legally  re<x»i: 
nized  profiteering. 
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I  am  convinced  that  manufactui-ers  and  material  interests  have 

'  been  profiteering  through  trade  agreements — ^getting  all  they  could 

.  while  the  getting  was  good.    Let  the  material  dealers  do  this — let 

\  iLs  all  work  togetner  and  ^et  things  going — will  you  material  dealers 

;  do  what  Ford  announced  in  the  press  Wednesday  of  this  week  ?    He 

reduced  the  price  of  cars  to  prewar  price  without  any  reduction  in 

pay  to  employees.     I  understand,  however,  from  a  reliable  source 

that  the  cost  of  a  Ford  prior  to  the  war  was  about  $85,  so  if  you 

«ill  grant  the  cost  has  advanced  300  per  cent  Mr.  Ford  can  still  sell 

at  prewar  prices  and  not  go  to  the  poorhouse  just  yet.    Let  material 

dealers  go  as  far  as  Mr.  Ford.     Here  is  the  way  tor  them  to  make 

the  curve  of  actual  construction  come  down. 

Xow,  as  material  dealers  or  the  manufacturers  sell  less  matei*ial 
with  the  same  fixed  overhead  they  are  compelled  to  raise  the  selling 
price  to  make  the  overhead,  lou  cost  accountants  know  what  I 
mean.  In  other  words,  the  less  they  sell  the  more  they  have  to  get 
for  the  goods  in  order  to  take  care  of  their  overhead;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  material  dealers  will  make  an  arbitrary  cut  of 
25  to  50  per  cent  for  a  period  of  six  to  nine  months,  in  order  to  start 
the  ball  rolling,  when  their  volume  of  sales  increases  they  will  make 
just  as  much  money  during  these  times  on  the  larger  volume  of 
business  as  they  will  at  the  mcreased  prices  and  decrease  in  volume ; 
and  I  am  wondering  how  the  material  dealers  will  look  at  that  be- 
cause material  costs  are  advancing. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  sent  out  32  letters,  one  to  a  contractor  in  each 
line  in  Chicago,  and  I  asked  him  to  send  me  a  detail  of  the  actual 
increases  in  the  cost  of  building  materials  which  had  occurred  since 
August  1,  and  these  i*eplies  were  tabulated  and  published  in  last 
Sunday ^s  Tribune.  The  majority  of  all  building  materials  in  Chi- 
cago have  absolutely  increased  in  sales  price  from  3  to  40  per  cent 
>ince  August  1,  excepting  only  lumber,  turpentine,  and  boiled  linseed 
oil,  and  since  that  list  was  published  I  received  an  announcement  of 
a  further  advance  of  wdre  cables,  with  the  announcement  of  another 
advance  before  January  1.  The  result  is  building  is  falling  off,  sales 
are  decreasing,  and  as  they  must  absorb  the  fixed  overhead  on  a  less 
vohime  of  sales,  consequently  a  raise  in  price. 

What  about  transportation?  What  can  transportation  do?  Well, 
1  took  a  trip  down  east  some  time  ago,  and,  rubbering  from  the  car 
window,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  between  here  and  Washington 
1  observed  at  least  30,000  empty,  idle  freight  cars  on  sidetracks  which 
should  have  been  in  operation.  Standing  in  the  yards  at  Burnside, 
Hawthorne,  the  Northwestern  Yards,  etc.,  I  will  venture  there  can 
be  found  to-day  10,000  empty,  idle  cars,  yet  in  yesterday's  Daily  News 
appeared  an  article  about  lO^OOO.OOO  bushels  of  fruit  rotting  in  the 
fruit  belt  of  Michigan  because  of  no  transportation  facilities.  I 
know  cars  are  not  moving — it  may  be  some  of  them  are  in  bad  repair, 
but  I  do  know  that  the  transportation  system  of  the  United  States 
is  not  functioning — it  has  simply  gone  to  hell — and  that  is  the  fact 
about  transportation.  Why  it  is,  1  don't  know,  but  I  do  know  that 
just  so  rapidly  as  our  transportation  systems  improve  in  operating 
and  functioning  will  some  of  these  items  of  building  cost  be  reducecL 
^0  question  about  that.    Now,  a  part  of  conditions  must  be  charged 
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back  to  Uncle  Sam,  and  remember,  when  I  talk  about  Uncle  Sam 
1  refer  to  our  servants  in  Washington ;  they  did  not  function  the 
way  they  should  have  done.  Uncle  Sam  authorized  priorities  j»r. 
coal  shipments  recently,  but  these  priorities  on  coal  did  not  go  far 
enough  and  restrict  the  movement  of  freight  cars  to  handling  ^.u! 
for  necessities,  but  allowed  them  to  be  used  for  graphophones,  aui*/- 
mobiles,  and  other  luxury  factories;  they  did  not  r^trict  them  to 
essentials. 

Another  thing — Mr.  Matz  called  my  attention  to  this  on  Mon«lsy, 
He  claims  that  one  great  reason  for  the  fall-down  on  this  factor  b 
the  fact  that  the  small  sums  required  to  be  paid  by  shipper-  h- 
demurrage  on  cars  made  it  possible  for  shippers  to  use  railroad  i-ar? 
for  warehouses,  and  I  guess  there  is  something  in  that.  At  any  nttf 
1  blame,  to  a  large  extent,  our  present  conditions  of  building  0'-t= 
to  inability  to  get  adequate  transportation.  During  the  last  four  -r 
five  months  we  could  not  get  brick  or  cement  unle&s  we  sent  truck> i) 
Gary,  to  North  Chicago,  or  to  the  Illinois  Brick  Co.  yards — con.l 
not  get  cars  to  ship  materials. 

There  is,  moreover,  another  factor  to  be  considered.  When  I •  rule 
Sam  had  control  of  the  railroads  you  shippers,  if  you  wanted  a  rir. 
went  to  your  cashier  and  filled  your  pockets  with  $5  bills  and  theo 
went  to  the  train  crew  and  greased  them ;  if  you  wanted  a  car  n)o\>.l 
you  paid  some  one  to  move  it.  I  don't  know  whether  the  priviiv 
ownership  of  railroads  will  do  away  with  that  or  not,  but  one  tliir^ 
is  sure,  you  know  it  existed. 

Another  factor.     What  can  the  professions  do  to  help  our  bu::*:- 
ing  and  get  things  started?    I  will  tell  you  what  the  Illinois  Jwit^^ 
of  Architects  attempted  to  do,  and  if  all  cither  factors  will  go  as  fir 
as  we  have  we  will  get  something  started.     I  know  sometimes  a^^^^ 
tects  are  considered  as  a  necessary  evil,  but  so  far  as  small  hous*^?. 
bungalows,  and  small  apartments  are  concerned,  very  few  architei 
can  afford  as  a  financial  proposition  to  handle  that  class  of  work, 
and  there  is  no  class  of  house  that  should  be  given  as  much  care  s 
the  small  house  or  bungalow.    We  have  instructed  a  committer  * 
incorporate  the  Illinois  Architects'  Small  House  Service  Bureau,  it 
be  composed  of  about  20  leading  architects  of  Chicago:  these  nrs 
will  contribute  sketches  to  be  passed  on  by  a  court,  and  those  •?]- 
proved  are  to  be  worked  up  into  working  plans  and  specification-  -"» 
that  when  we  are  in  shape  to  fimction,  which  will  be  shortly.  '^ 
expect  to  be  able  to  sell  to  any  owner  in  Illinois  a  complete  set 
working  plans  for  a  small  5  or  6  room  house  at  not  more  than  ^"\ 
Let  the  other  elements,  labor,  material,  and  transportation,  join  ^:*- 
the  architects  and  see  if  we  can  not  get  something  to  put  over,  u^ 
sometliing  started,  do  our  share. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stone,  please  give  your  name  to  the  report'-: 

Mr.  Stone.  Ben  Stone. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  represent,  Mr.  Stone? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  represent  the  sand  and  gravel  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Have  a  statement  which  you  desire  to  read! 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes ;  and  it  will  take  but  a  very  short  time. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  proceed. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  BEN  STONE,  SECBETABY,  ILLINOIS  SAND  AND 

GBAVEL  PBODITCEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

llr.  Stone  (reading) : 

It  is  our  understanding?  that  this  committee  desires  to  be  Informed  in  regard 
to  the  existing  situation  in  relation  to  the  general  construction  of  houses,  manu- 
faeturiniT  establishments,  plants,  and  the  effect  thereof  upon  other  industries 
and  upon  the  public  welfare. 

This  is  a  large  subject.  I  have  no  doubt  it  has  been  discussed  from  mauy 
Mfrles,  although  It  has  not  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  informed  except  in  a  gen- 
eral way  of  representations  that  have  been  made  at  previous  sessions. 

In  the  premises  we  might  refer  briefly  to  the  situation  which  existed  In  the 
early  part  of  1919,  when  the  whole  country  seemed  to  be  of  a  mind  that  imme- 
diate attention  should  be  given  to  catching  up  with  construction  which  was  so 
seriously  curtailed  during  the  war.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  good  deal 
of  time  was  consumed  in  the  preparation  of  plans  and  estimates  for  various 
projects  and  that  actual  construction  was  very  late  getting  started.  I  recall  that 
none  of  the  sand  and  gravel  plants  in  Illinois  and  surrounding  territory  had 
anything  like  a  satisfactory  turnover  before  the  1st  of  July. 

During  the  balance  of  the  year  there  were  a  great  many  interruptions  to  build- 
ing from  one  cause  or  another,  and  the  closing  months  found  a  large  volume  of 
work  unfinished,  leaving  many  of  the  plants  with  sizeable  contracts  for  mate- 
rial held  over. 

During  the  ensuing  winter  quite  a  number  of  our  people  made  comparatively 
large  investments,  improving  and  enlarging  plant  facilities,  and  several  new 
plants  were  built,  with  the  idea  of  meeting  the  enormous  demand  which  then 
appeared  to  be  in  prospect  and  which  it  was  confidently  believed  would  become 
active  early  in  1920. 

Some  time  before  the  beginning  of  the  operating  season  this  year  it  became 
apparent  to  all  closely  in  touch  with  the  general  situation  that  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  there  would  be  a  great  shortage  of  rail  transportation 
for  building  materials. 

The  so-called  outlaw  switchmen's  strike  started  in  Chicago  on  April  1,  just 
about  the  time  sand  and  gravel  plants  were  beginning  to  operate,  and  spread 
almost  overnight  to  Peoria,  Bloomlngton,  Springfield,  East  St.  Louis,  and  other 
Important  points  in  the  State,  thus  making  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  any  of 
our  people  to  obtain  service  from  the  railroads. 

As  these  aggravating  conditions  became  more  difficult,  it  was  made  clear  that 
the  transportation  situation  would  be  a  permanent  and  in  large  measure  a  con- 
trol! I  ng  factor  In  the  construction  program  for  1920. 

On  May  25  Service  Order  No.  2  issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commls- 
ilon  and  directing  the  movement  of  a  vast  number  of  open  cars  from  the  West 
\o  the  East  became  effective.  This  was  followed  very  shortly  by  Service  Order 
Vo.  7  giving  priority  to  the  movement  of  coal  and  from  that  time  until  now  so 
hr  as  sand  and  gravel  producers  have  been  concerned,  it  has  been  just  one 
'^ing  after  another. 

The  situation  on  the  Chicago  terminal  has  been  such  that  it  was  extremely 
Ufficult  to  get  material  Into  tiiat  market  prior  to  September  1.  The  plants  on 
me  road  were  restricted  for  a  long  time  to  a  minimum  of  five  cars  each  per 
lay,  but  very  seldom  got  that  many  and  often  received  none  for  days  at  a 
Jtretch.  On  another  road  several  plants  were  furnished  no  cars  from  May  25 
mtil  late  in  July. 

It  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to  go  into  detail  as  to  the  situation  on  such  road. 
[  mention  these  two  because  they  are  the  largest  carriers  of  sand  and  gravel 
n  this  region  and  it  is  my  Information  that  they  are  fairly  representative  of  the 
Thole. 

Members  of  our  association  operate  67  plants.  Generally  speaking  they  pro- 
luce  only  what  can  be  loaded  on  cars.  Up  to  the  1st  of  October  the  total  pro- 
luction  of  all  plants  was  approximately  1*^  per  cent  of  capacity  and  only  about 
5  i)er  cent  of  all  sand  and  gravel  produced  in  the  State  in  1916,  as  reported  by 
iie  Geological    Survey. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  complaining  of  what  has  been.  I  have 
flvf^n  you  these  facts  merely  as  information  and  for  whatever  value  they  may 
lave  in  connection  with  your  investigation.  We  have  evidence  on  every  hand 
o-day   that  the  transportation  situation  is  much  better  than   It   was  a  few 
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montlis  apro  and  is  steadily  iraproviug.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  Jirl 
expect  tliat  it  will  continue  to  improve  vi'itliln  reasonable  limitations.  It  i- 
anticipated  that  additional  facilities  will  be  procured  as  rapidly  as  monej  >-'' 
be  obtained  and  time  will  permit. 

There  has  been  a  Ki*eat  deal  of  criticism  of  the  new  tranfi|)ortation  a(t  -v.- 
the  manner  of  its  administration,  much  of  it.  I  think,  unwarranted. 

The  law,  itself,  is  [)robably  the  greatest  legislative  experiment  we  have  ^^  r 
had.  It  has  been  called  a  compromise  measure  and  I  have  no  doubt  tlwt  :> 
true.  The  committees  in  the  House  and  Senate  having  to  do  with  its  form  .*:  -i 
certainly  had  enough  advice  from  the  outside  to  malve  it  most  any  kind  of  i 
measure.  Nevertheless,  being  reminded  that  the  formative  period  exte::!**! 
over  some  8  or  10  months  of  active  work,  I  think  we  must  agree  that  it  rt-v - 
Bents  the  best  thought,  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  of  all  concerned. 

It  has  in  its  provisions  which  I  think  are  fundamentally  wrong  and  ^W 
I  think  crept  into  it  as  a  result  of  the  mental  attitude  which  obtained  thr«  w:'. 
out  the  country  after  the  war  and  which  has  just  recently  began  to  «^»rTv- 
Itself.     I  think  paragraphs  12  and  15  of  section  402,  which  have  to  do  w."i 
rules,  regulations,  and  practices  pertaining  to  car  service  are  such  prori^i- 
^It  was  during  the  war  that  we  began  to  think  in  terms  of  emergency,  art 
was  during  the  war  that  we  accustomed  ourselves  to  priorities  and  ivniit' 
in  transportation. 

Such  matters  have  no  rightful  place  in  our  peace-time  transactions.  T>-» 
are  not  In  harmony  with  that  provision  of  the  law  which  requires  the  or 
riers  to  furnish  adequate  transportation,  nor  are  they  in  harmony  with  tin 
part  of  the  law.  which  guarantees  all  shippers  against  discrimlDatioiL 

I  would  resi)ectfully  recommend  that  this  committee  give  consldeniti*ir.  •< 
the  advisability  of  having  section  402  of  the  transportation  act  of  1^ 
amended  in  such  a  way  that  rules,  regulations,  and  practices  lef^Iiy  \>'r* 
lished  to  govern  car  senice  may  not  lye  set  aside  in  times  of  iieac«  untl!  W 
hearing  has  been  granted  all  Interested  parties. 

As  to  the  administration  of  the  law  by  the  commission,  up  to  the  pre-^ 
time  I  have  no  criticism  to  offer. 

While  I  have  not  agreed  with  everything  that  has  been  done  In  the  Dar 
of  car  service,  I  have  iPelt  that  the  commission  has  at  no  time  lacked  sinor:' 
of  purpose  and  that  the  service  orders  they  have  issued  reflected  their  1-' 
judgment  as  to  what  was  required  for  the  proper  protection  of  the  i^n'- 
welfare. 

I  can  not  say  so  much,  however,  for  the  manner  in  which  these  orders  1  ■/ 
been  applied  by  the  carriers. 

The  American  Railway  Association  has  set  up  a  Washington  bureau,  ^r 
known  as  the  commission  on  car  service  and  later  as  the  car-senrlce  divi<  t 
The  officials  of  this  bureau  have  undertaken  to  Interpret  the  commiissi 
orders  for  all  of  the  roads.  They  have  made  arbitrary  rulings  and  deusD 
for  continuous  movement  of  empty  cars  from  one  road  to  another  and  ** 
denied  the  right  of  individual  roads  to  apply  the  commission's  order?  r 
manner  that  would  best  confirm  to  conditions  on  each  road. 

In  my  opinion  this  plan  as  it  has  been  operated  so  far  has  violated  pr  r. 
pies  that  are  fundamental  to  the  public  welfare  and  while  I  am  not  preje:^ 
to  say  that  the  car-service  division  Is  not  needed  as  a  point  of  contact  1' 
the  commission  and  the  carriers  I  believe  the  absolute  control  of  car  di^t" : 
tlon,  which  has  been  exerclse<l  by  this  bureau  up  to  now.  must  be  dl»x*rfi'  -^ 
before  we  can  approach  a  more  satisfactory  condition  as  regards  car  •*' 
on  the  Individual  road. 

A  most   forcible  example  of  this  has  just  come  to   my  attention   t*' 
On  November  6  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  amended  Service  <'• 
No.  20  so  as  to  remove  from  the  coal  car  classification  all  open  cars  ud'1'  ' 
inches  in  height,  inside  measurement,  and  which  it  was  estimated  won  ' 
crease  the  number  of  cars  available  for  other  than  coal  loading?  by  2^-  ' 
But  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  commission's  order  as  it  relates  to  '.b? 
of  coal  cars  in  a  direction  of  the  mines  has  not  been  changed  the  oar-?*- 
division  has  served  amendatory  Instructions  on  roads  in  this  refclon  rfs* 
cars  over  42  Inches  In  height  may  be  loaded  In  any  direction  except  * 
coal. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hodgson,  have  you  a  statement  in  iKTitirir 
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AMEBICAN  SXNB  AND  OBAVEL  CO. 

Mr.  Hodgson.  No,  sir;  just  some  information  as  to  the  present 
freight  rates  on  sand  and  gravel. 

JVir.  Miller.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  what  the  cost  of  sand  and 
gravel  is  in  Chicago  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Hodgson.  Sand  and  gravel  costs  $1.25  a  ton,  generally. 

Mr.  Miller.  On  the  cars  ? 

Mr.  Hodgson.  On  the  cars  delivered  in  Chicago.  That  is  1  ton  or 
one-half  of  a  cubic  yard.  .  A  cubic  yard  of  sand  and  gravel  would 
cost  $1.88. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  proportion  of  that  is  freight  cost  ? 

Mr.  Hodgson.  That  is  the  freight  I  am  speaking  of  now ;  the  freight 
on  a  cubic  yard  of  sand  to-day  from  the  producing  points. 

The  Chairman.  The  freight  on  a  cubic  yard  of  sand  and  gravel  is 
how  much  ? 

Mr.  Hodgson.  $1.88.  That  is  generally  from  the  producing  point 
into  the  points  of  delivery  in  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  selling  price  of  that  on  the  car? 

Mr.  Hodgson.  The  selling  price  is  $1.67  a  ton,  or  $2.50  a  yard. 

The  Chairman.  $2.50  a  yard  for  sand  and  the  freight  alone  costs 
you  $1.88  ? 

Mr.  Hodgson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  leaves  62  cents  to  cover  your  profit  and  all 
your  other  costs  ? 

Mr.  Hodgson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  of  the  sand? 

Mr.  Hodgson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  profit  ? 

Mr.  Hodgson.  Yes,  sir.  The  $4  prices  mentioned  here  to-day  are 
team-load  prices. 

Mr.  Miller.  So  I  understand  that  all  you  get  out  of  a  cubic  yard 
of  sand  is  62  cents? 

Mr.  Hodgson.  Sixty-two  cents.  That  is  general.  The  freight  rate 
varies.  It  runs  as  high  as  that  and  sometimes  a  little' bit  over ;  some- 
times a  little  less. 

Mr.  Miller.  $1.88  for  freight? 

Mr.  Hodgson.  $1.88  for  freight. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  did  you  formerly  pay  Tor  freight  ? 

Mr.  Hodgson.  Prior  to  June  25,  1918,  our  freight  rate  was  63  cents 
per  cubic  yard. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  date  was  that? 

Mr.  Hodgson.  Prior  to  June  25,  1918.  The  freight  rate  has  in- 
creased anywhere  from  150  to  200  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  Smith,  whom  do  you  represent? 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  C.  EMMET  SMITH,  BEPEESENTDTO  THE 
BUILDEBS  AND  TRASEBS  EXCHANGE. 

Mr.  SMrrn.  I  represent  the  Builders  and  Traders  Exchange  of 
Chicago. 

The  Builders  and  Traders  Exchange  of  Chicago,  as  you  are  all 
aware,  is  one  of  the  oldest  organizations  in  Chicago,  and  has  done 
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a  great  deal  to  build  Chicago  up.  We  yere  requested  by  the  author- 
ities in  the  city  and  by  the  Congressmen  at  large  to  put  our  views 
before  this  senatorial  committee.  There  is  nothing  that  I  have  got 
to  say  to  you  in  regard  to  means  of  reducing  the  discontent  among 
the  people  because  of  their  need  of  homes.  There  is  this  that  I  can 
say,  and  which  I  have  been  pleased  to  hear  this  afternoon,  is  that 
the  percentage  question  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  That  branch  of 
society  that  is  desirous  of  making  more  confusion  than  others  is  the 
slacker  that  took  the  place  of  the  workingman  that  went  to  the  front. 
He  did  not  produce  as  much  in  his  work  in  the  man's  job  that  he  took. 
He  would  not  produce  as  much  in  the  man's  work  that  he  took. 
Your  honorable  committee  has  been  shown  one  way  out  of  that  this 
afternoon,  and  that  is  that  the  organizations  in  their  committee  meet- 
ings will  be  given  to  the — ^the  chairmen  of  them  will  be  instructed  to 
be  as  patriotic  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  in  any  meeting  here- 
after for  the  good  of  the  cause. 

The  building  will  go  ahead  if  the  man  who  works  360  days  a  year 
will  not  demand  as  much  for  his  work  or  his  concession  as  the  working- 
man  is  demanding  for  his.  You  know  it  is  a  matter  of  adjusting  thi^ 
thing,  and  it  is  a  propaganda  that  we  have  all  got  to  spread.  It  is 
up  to  you  and  me  and  ever3^one  as  it  is  up  to  this  honorable  commit- 
tee to  get  results.  If  we  do  not  get  them  it  is  not  because  we  can 
not  get  them.    It  is  because  we  won't  get  them.    Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WILIIAM  L.  HODOKDTS,  REPBEtSENTDTG  THE 

ILLINOIS  STONE  CLUB. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hodgkins,  whom  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Hodgkins.  I  represent  the  stone  interests. 

The  question  of  rates  to  the  carriers  has  come  up  here.  We  advo- 
cated an  increase  in  rates  to  the  carriers  on  the  basis  of  the  necesity 
of  the  transportation.  We  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  advocating  an  increase  in  rates,  and  our  rate  has 
increased  from  11  cents  a  ton  to  40  cents  a  ton  since  the  prewar 
period.  The  theory  on  advocating  an  advance  in  freight  trans- 
j>ortation  is  absolutely  essential.  We  ship  1,250,000  tons  of  material 
m  a  normal  j'^ear  and  have  only  been  able  to  produce  one-fourth  of 
this  amount  this  year  on  account  of  transportation. 

We  feel  as  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  not  given 
us  a  proper  consideration.  During  the  war  period  the  Humphrey 
committee,  which  was  made  up  of  men  receiving  $1  a  year,  asked  the 
producers  of  stone,  sand,  and  gravel  to  appear  in  Wasliington.  They 
told  us  the  necessity  for  transportation  for  war  purposes  and  aske»I 
us  if  we  could  not  curtail  our  business.  After  a  meeting  of  several 
days,  the  Humphrey  committee  decided  that  we  should  be  allowe*! 
25  per  cent  of  our  normal  output  in  the  direction  of  the  movement  of 
the  coal  and  a  full  supply  of  cars  in  the  direction  of  the  movement 
of  the  mines.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  issued  orifcr 
No.  7  without  consulting  us,  which  we  think  was  entirely  unfair. 

The  law  which  gives  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power 
to  favor  coal  and  other  commodities  should  be  rescinded.  We  do  n*>t 
believe  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  Government  to  show  partiality  to 
any  industry.     We  noticed  at  the  hearing  in  Washington  that'the 
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largest  shipment  of  coal  would  be  made  abroad,  which  necessitated 
the  people  in  this  country  paying  exorbitant  prices  for  coal.  We 
believe  the  shipment  of  coal  abroad  should  be  eliminated  to  such  an 
extent  that  prices  in  this  country  will  be  consistent. 

The  car  supply  is  absolutely  essential  to  our  industry,  and  prices 
are  regulated  largely  by  the  production.  If  we  run  one-quarter  of 
the  production,  our  prices  are  accordingly  higher.  It  is  quite  pe- 
culiar that  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  snow  is  commencing  to  fall 
in  Chicago,  that  the  car  supply  should  suddenly  ease  up,  and  we  are 
advised  that  the  car  supply  within  the  next  week  or  10  days,  when 
cold  weather  will  be  severe,  that  we  will  probably  be  able  to  get  all 
the  ears  we  want.  This  is  reversing  the  usual  procedure,  as  coal  is 
ordinarily  moved  in  the  winter  time  and  building  material  in  the 
summer. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion have  entirely  reversed  the  ordinary  conditions.  I  think  the 
story  that  is  told  by  Mr.  Mason  would  be  apropos.  He  said  the 
world  was  equally  divided,  that  the  rich  people  could  have  all  the 
ice  they  wanted  in  the  summer  time  and  the  poor  people  could  have 
all  the  ice  they  wanted  in  the  winter  time. 

The  Chairman,  Now  we  will  hear  Mr.  Illsley.  Whom  do  you 
represent  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  WILLIAM  A.  ILLSLET,  EEPEESENTING  THE 
ASSOCIATED  BTTILDEBS  OF  CHICAGO  AND  THE  ASSOCIATED  CON- 
TEACTOES  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Mr.  Illsi^y.  I  represent  the  Associated  Builders  of  Chicago  and 
the  Associated  Contractors  of  Illinois. 

(xentlemen  of  the  committee,  the  letter  inviting  me  to  appear"  be- 
fore your  committee  did  not  indicate  at  all  what  would  be  expected 
of  me,  and  I  will  only  give  one  brief  word  out  of  our  experience. 

There  are  no  recommendations.  It  would  be  impossible  to  make 
them  under  the  circumstances,  but  our  own  records  show  that  as  be- 
tween 1914  and  the  present  time  our  labor  costs  have  increased  92 
per  cent  and  our  material  costs  192  per  cent. 

Now,  we  are  not  engaged  in  the  housing  proposition  at  all.  The 
concern  of  which  I  am  vice  president,  Landquist  &  Illsley  Co., 
practically  confine  ourselves  entirely  to  office-building  construction, 
and  thereiore  we  are  really  not  qualified  to  give  any  expression  from 
our  personal  understanding  of  the  housing  situation. 

The  fact,  in  the  main,  is  that  the  average  expense  as  compared 
with  1914  is  141  per  cent  increased. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Illsley,  do  you  look  forward  to  a  material  re- 
duction in  the  building  costs? 

Mr.  Illslet.  I  have  no  warrant  for  making  any  conclusion.  Sena- 
tor Calder.  These  matters  are  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers 
and  they  know  details,  as  we  have  no  possibility  of  knowing  them. 

If  they  make  substantial  decreases  in  their  prices,  and  there  is 
any  substantial  decrease  in  the  price  of  labor,  of  course  the  product 
will  come  down,  but  in  advance  we  would  have  no  warrant  in  mak- 
bg  any  such  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Employers  Association 
that  has  been  in  conflict  with  the  Carpenters  Union  of  late  < 
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Mr.  IlLvSley.  I  am  a  member  of  what  is  known  as  the  A^ociatfl 
Builders,  which  has  been  made  up  of  the  Carpenter  and  Contrac- 
tors Association  and  the  Chicago  Masons  Association.  The  two 
lines  of  industry  have  become  so  interwoven  that  there  is  no  lon«rt»r 
a  want  for  their  being  separate  organizations,  and  they  have  been 
incorporated  under  that  name,  the  Associated  Builders  of  Chicago- 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  you  very  much. 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  SAMTTEL  E.  BEABT,  STATE  SUFEBHTTEHDEIT 

OF  HIOHWATS,  ILLDrOIS. 

Mr.  Bradt  (reading)  : 

In  presenting  to  you  the  quest'on  of  highway  improvement  as  affecteil  Jt 
general  construction  conditions,  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  make  any  argiin>-^' 
tending  to  show  the  benefits  of  improved  roads.  The  necessity  for  better  n-sl- 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  man  who  ]fv*»-  ir 
the  city,  from  the  standpoint  of  changing  traffic  conditions  broujrht  about  by  f*  - 
motor  car.  and  especially  the  motor  truck,  as  use<l  in  the  marketing  of  f:  n- 
products  and  short-haul  freight  transportation,  is  unquestioned. 

With  this  necessity  in  your  mind,  I  want  you  to  get  a  view  of  the  roa<l  «vn« '. 
tlon  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  which  to  a  large  extent  is  typical  of  the  Cf^otn 
States. 

The  State  of  Illinois,  with  its  55,000  square  mile»  of  territory,  leads  all  of  i  • 
other  States  of  the  Union  in  agricultural  production.    It  is  a  State  whose  mar  - 
fnctured  products  outrank  all  of  the  others,  excepting  New  York  and  Penn^^ 
vania.    A  State  whose  mineral  production  Is  exceeded  by  but  few  of  the  ot'  ♦ 
States.    Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  total  wealth  of  Illinois  Is  greater  than  z.: 
other  State,  except  New  York. 

In  contrast  to  this  wonderful  volume  of  production  and  great  wealth  let  • 
present  the  other  fact,  that  of  our  95,000  miles  of  country  highways  only  12  t***- 
cent  is  improved,  and  that  on  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  12  per  cent  is  the  ^-  - 
facing  adequate  for  the  present  highway  traffic,  leaving  88  per  cent  witb  ' 
foundation  or  surfacing  other  than  our  fertile  soil,  which  makes  an  impesfc^ 
road  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year.    Over  these  highways  must  he  carrl* 
the  products  of  these  fields  and  mines  and  factories.    To  this  add  a  rftiz^^r' 
thoroughly  aroused  to  the  economic  necessity  for  the  improvement  of  tl»e  m?.  > 
together  with  insistent  demand  from  every  section  of  the  State  that  Its  n^^  i- 
be  hard  surfaced  without  delay.    This  is  the  situation  in  Illinois  to^ay. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  attitude  of  our  people  toward  the  financing?  of  r^ 
improvement.    In  November,  1918.  after  due  legislation  they  voted  pra<^l« 
four  to  one  in  favor  of  issuing  $60,000,000  In  bonds,  the  procee<ls  to  l*e  aprn  -- 
toward  the  construction  of  a  system  of  State  roads,  approximately  4,dOO  niilr- 
length.    None  of  the  bonds  have  been  sold,  for  the  reason  that  other  f uiid<  \    ' 
been  available.     The  iieople  stand  ready  to  vote  bonds  or  furnish   addtr^  i 
fimds  to  complete  this  system  of  roads.     Further,  more  than  one-linlf  «•'  * 
counties  of  the  State  are  waiting  an  opportunity  to  vote  bonds  In  amour.-- 
from  $500,000  to  $3,000,000  each  for  the  purpose  of  improving  roads  tliat  <^*t  :  * 
with  the  proposed  State  system.    The  counties  have  been  advised  not  t«  iirc^  ' 
improvement  of  the  connecting  roads  until  the  main  roads  are  built  beeait* 
the  shortage  of  labor,  material,  and  transportation  facilities. 

The  slow  progress  by  the  State,  however,  is  causing  them  to  become  very 
patient  at  the  delays.    Further,  IIlinoi.s*s  allotment  from  the  Fedeml  ai»i»r»ii' 
tlon  was  $12,000,000.     To  meet  this  allotment  Illinois  appropriat€Hl   ov»^r  -- 
000,000,  making  a  total  of  $27,000,000,  which  has  been  the  fund  from  whl.  . 
State  has  drawn  for  its  road  construction  during  the  past  two  years*. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  people  have  been    rimI  an=  : 
ready  to  funiish  the  necessary  money.    I^t  os  now  consider  what  w^  b^I 
templated  in  the  line  of  construction,  what  we  accomplished.  an<l    tHe  r*-.  - 
why  more  miles  were  not  improveil.    Shortly  after  the  signing  of  tlie  ami-* 
in  November,  1918,  the  States  were  urged  by  the  United  States  Oepartn^e? 
Agriculture  to  proceed  as  fast  as  possible  with  the  construction  ot  iviatl^  ' 
money  made  available  from  the  Federal  appropriation.    Illinois,   acting  i?. 
mony  \^ith  this  suggestion,  proceeded  to  make  preparations,  aocl   &^rarf)»^1 
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rnicts  for  about  570  nillos  of  hard-surfaced  roads,  costing  some  $32,000  per  mile. 
It  was  hoped  that  at  least  400  miles  would  be  completed  during  the  1919  season. 
This  was  a  new  era  of  road  building  in  Illinois;  hence,  many  contractors  were 
oMijrcd  to  buy  complete  equipments,  and  all  of  them  at  least  some  additional 
e<inipment.  The  manufacturers,  instead  of  being  able  to  furnish  them  equip- 
ment within  30  days  as  promised,  required  from  60  to  90  days  to  make  delivery. 

As  soon  as  the  contractors  were  ready  for  the  delivery  of  material  a  shortage 
of  oi)en-top  cars  developed.  This  was  followed  by  the  shopmen's  strike,  which 
crippled  the  motive  power  of  the  railroads;  and  later  in  the  season  came  the 
coal  strike,  in  anticipation  of  which  all  open-top  cdrs  were  taken  from  the 
building  industries  and  sent  to  the  coal  mines.  The  result  was  that  instead  of 
4(K)  miles  completed,  we  ended  the  season  with  170  miles  of  finished  roads  and 
<'arried  over  to  the  1920  season  approximately  400  miles  unfinished. 

Tb.e  bond-issue  law,  to  which  I  previously  referred,  called  for  construction 
at  the  rate  of  approximately  1,000  miles  per  year.  Accordingly  we  made  tenta- 
live  plans  for  putting  that  mileage  under  contract  for  1920  construction.  Be- 
cause of  the  handicap  placed  upon  the  1919  construction  work  through  the 
inability  of  the  railroads  to  furnish  sufficient  equipment  for  the  transportation 
of  material  during  the  season  of  1919,  we  visited  the  officials  of  the  Railroad 
Administration  with  the  view  of  a.scertaining  the  possibility  of  obtaining  cars 
if  we  undertook  a  program  involving  the  addition  of  1,000  miles  of  roads.  We 
explained  to  them  that  the  building  of  1,000  miles  of  roads  meant  the  delivery 
of  1,000  cars  of  material  a  day.  Figuring  that  each  car  would  consume  eight 
days  in  making  the  round  trip,  our  requirements  would  be  at  least  8,000  cars 
continuously  during  the  highway  construction  season. 

We  were  advised  that  in  the  spring  of  each  year  from  May  1  to  July  1  there 
was  ordinarily  a  supply  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  or  more  of  idle  cars,  and 
that  if  we  could  arrange  to  have  a  large  portion  of  our  material  delivered  before 
July  or  August  1,  that  would  be  able  to  take  care  of  our  requirements.  In 
accordance  with  these  suggestions  from  the  officials  of  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, we  arranged  with  our  contractors  for  the  storage  of  materials.  They 
began  In  February  and  March  to  call  for  cars,  but  Instead  of  the  required  nura- 
l>er  of  cars  being  available  it  developed  that  the  year  1920  was  unlike  any  of 
the  preceding  years,  and  that  there  was  no  surplus  of  idle  cars  aval  in  hie.  As  a' 
result  few  contractors  were  able  to  get  a  supply  of  material  stored  in  advance 
of  construction.  As  soon  as  we  asked  for  bids  on  new  construction  it  also  de- 
veloped that  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  transportation,  the  increased  price  of 
labor  and  material,  and  the  imcertainty  of  the  general  situation,  our  bids — 
instead  of  averaging  $32,000  as  in  1919— avernged  $44,000  per  mile.  With  all 
these  things  facing  the  department,  it  was  decided  to  reject  bids  and  to  award 
contracts  for  only  about  50  miles  instead  of  the  amount  originally  planned. 
We  believe<l  that  we  should  be  able  to  complete  the  400  miles  carried  over  from 
1919  and  the  50  miles  additional,  and  made  our  plans  accordingly. 

The  first  interference  with  our  work  came  In  the  shape  of  a  switchmen's 
strike,  which  caused  a  congestion  of  freight  cars  in  practically  all  of  the  cen- 
ters of  population  in  this  vicinity,  and  prevented  their  movement  for  a  number 
of  weeks.  However,  the  most  serious  difficulty  experienced  has  been  the  va- 
rious orders  issued  from  Washington  by  the  car  service  commission  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Karly  in  June  the  former  commission  Issued 
an  order  requiring  tha6  coal  mines  should  be  given  50  per  cent  of  their  rate<l 
car  requirements,  and  that  plants  producing  other  commodities,  requiring  open- 
top  equipment,  should  be  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  remainder  of  the  cars, 
whatever  that  might  be,  but  not  exceeding,  to  any  one  plant,  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  its  output.  This  immediately  reduced  the  shipments  of  road  materials. 
Tills  order  was  followed  on  June  21  by  another  order.  Issued  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  providing  that  open-top  cars  could  be  used  for  hauling 
material  other  than  coal  only  when  returning  in  the  direction  of  the  mines. 
This  order  was  to  be  in  force  only  30  days,  but  was  renewed  at  the  end  of  each 
30-day  period  and  is  still  In  force.  Perhaps  50  per  cent  of  our  contractors  were 
doing  work  in  localities  that  permitted  all  of  the  material  for  their  work  to 
be  handled  In  accordance  with  this  order  without  interruption. 

The  other  50  per  cent,  however,  were  getting  materials  in  localities  requiring 
a  "  back  haul,"  which  was  in  violation  of  above  ruling.  Within  a  short  time 
after  the  order  went  into  effect  the  material  coming  to  them  was  stopped. 
We  appealed  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  a  hearing  was  called 
early  In  July.  The  result  of  this  hearing  was  the  issuing  of  special  permits. 
These  permits  were  granted  only  for  the  hauling  of  material  for  the  completion 
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of  old  contracts  where  work  was  being  done  on  sections  of  important  roads. 
Our  work  was  all  being  carried  on  upon  the  main  highways  of  the  State.  Ac- 
cordingly, by  the  middle  of  August  we  had  secured  permits  for  most  of  thije^e 
contractors  requiring  a  *'  back  haul "  for  their  material.  These  permits  wei^ 
generally  put  into  effect  by  the  railroads,  but  occasionally  some  road  would 
get  an  order  from  Washington  to  deliver  a  certain  number  of  cars  to  soim 
special  plant  for  a  specific  coal  loading,  which,  of  course^  Interfered  with  work 
In  that  vicinity. 

In  September  an  order  was  issued  from  Washington  suspending  all  permits 
for  a  period  of  10  days.  This  again  held  up  the  movement  of  material  for  rc*tl 
work.  At  the  expiration  of  the  10-day  period  road  work  was  resumed;  but 
early  In  October  another  order  came  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  C<mmii<- 
sion  canceling  all  permits  and  requiring  that  additional  evidence  be  submitie-I 
before  those  permits  would  be  renewed. 

We  succeeded  In  securing  the  renewal  of  not  more  than  five  of  the  old  i>er- 
mlts.  Because  of  this  Interference,  mainly  through  the  two  commissions  abov? 
mentioned,  we  have  been  able  to  complete  only  a  little  more  than  300  of  tl«^ 
450  miles.  In  order  to  do  this,  much  of  the  time  of  the  ofiiclals  of  the  depian- 
ment,  as  well  as  all  of  the  time  of  experts  hired  for  that  purpose,  has  l»effl 
given  to  the  securing  of  car  equipment  and  connecting  it  up  with  the  prodmvr* 
of  road  materials  so  as  to  keep  contractors  with  as  large  a  supply  of  material 
as  possible. 

During  the  seasons  of  1919  and  1920  we  have  built  500  miles  of  high-cla*s, 
hard-surfaced  roads.  The  same  effort  put  forth  under  ordinary  conditions  and 
without  the  hindrances  herein  enumerate<l  would  easily  have  completed  1.00 
miles  of  the  same  class  of  roads,  which  would  have  proven  reasonably  satis- 
factory' to  our  people. 

To  summarize  the  situation  :  We  have  the  contractors ;  these  contnictors  have 
adequate  equipment.  Labor  has  been  in  fairly  good  supply  this  year  and  the 
indications  are  that  it  will  be  more  plentiful  next  year.  Th*  money  is  avail- 
able.   Materials  are  in  ample  supply  at  their  source. 

As  near  as  we  can  judge,  the  one  principal  limiting  factor  in  1921  will  b*» 
transportation.  In  so  far  as  We  are  able  to  solve  this  problem  of  transporta- 
tion by  the  purchase  of  added  railroad  equipment,  by  the  repair  of  present 
equipment,  by  increasing  the  number  of  car  miles  per  car  i)er  day  and  rhe 
elimination  of  governmental  Interference,  just  so  far  the  Improvement  of  the 
highways  of  Illinois  and  other  States  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  will  be  carrie»l 
on  in  inceasing  proportion.  This  is  the  important  problem  concemng  the 
Improvement  of  our  highways. 

Senator  Calder.  Mr.  L9dge,  whom  do  you  represent? 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  WILLIAM  F.  LOBOE,  BEFKESEITriNa  TEE 
ILLINOIS  MTTNICIFAL  CONTEACTOBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Lodge.  The  Illinois  Municipal  Contractors'  Association.  I 
p:uess  I  am  the  only  man  here  that  represents  the  people  down  in 
the  State,  and  not  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  While  we  have  our  hous- 
ing problems,  I  do  not  desire,  because  of  the  fact  that  I  was  put 
on  there  from  the  Illinois  Municipal  Contractors'  Association,  to 
say  anything  of  our  housing  question.  I  do  belong  to  the  Illinois 
Municipal  Contractors'  Association. 

They  build  pavements  and  roads.  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact,  in  a  brief  way,  that  while  you  have  heard  a  good  deal 
about  house  shoilage,  and  it  appeals  to  your  senses  more,  thai 
there  really  is  a  shortage  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Indi- 
ana, and  Missouri  which  is  just  as  great  in  road-building  lines  as 
in  the  housing  situation.  We  know,  normally,  from  our  reconk 
that  every  town  in  the  Staite  will  do  a  certain  amount  of  munici|>al 
improvement  in  a  year;  will  lay  certain  pavements,  put  in  water 
works  and  sewers.  \\Tiile  it  is  not  as  essential  as  the  housing  ppO|K>- 
sition,  it  is  just  as  essential  to  the  growth  of  that  city  that  ther 
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put  in  their  sewers  and  their  waterworks  and  pavements,  and  there 
is  going  to  be  an  insistent  demand  that  that  be  started. 

There  has  been  in  the  last  six  years  less  than  10  per  cent  of  that 
work  that  should  have  been  done  normally. 

Two  years  ago  the  State  of  Ilhnois  passed  by  a  remarkable  vote 
an  order  to  the  highway  commission  of  the  State  to  construct 
400,000  miles  of  road  at  once,  and  gave  them  power  to  issue  bonds 
for  that  purpose.  They  have  done  that  to  the  extent  of  $60,000,000 
worth  of  bonds,  and  out  of  900  miles  of  roadjs  they  produced  less 
than  600.  I  have  gone  among  the  contractors  who  do  road  work 
lately,  asking  them  why  that  can  not  be  done,  and  it  has  all  re- 
solved itself,  from  the  nrst  analysis,  to  the  railroad  company,  and 
to  the  railroad  administration  as  they  had  been  handling  the  situ- 
ation. These  contractors  tell  us  that  it  would  take  three  months 
to  get  a  switch  in  after  their  work  had  started.  Two  months  of 
that  seemed  to  be  what  they  called  a  red-tape  theory.  After  they 
put  their  applications  in,  it  was  two  solid  months  before  they  could 
get  the  thing  through.  The  car  shortage  they  do  not  believe  in. 
1  ou  can  not  find  a  contractor  out  of  five  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
that  believes  in  the  car  shortage.  He  does  not  believe  it  exists.  He 
thinks  that  is  a  subterfuge  for  the  lack  of  efficiency  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  railroads.  But  their  idea  is  that  it  is  getting  bet- 
ter; that  the  thing  is  growing  better;  that  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration has  complete  faith  in  the  companies,  and  the  Railroad 
Administration  have  agreed  they  would  delay  none  if  the  railroads 
would  not. 

I  was  a  member  of  a  nonessential  war  board  during  the  war,  and 
the  report  came  out  they  had  increased  the  freight  on  building 
material  to  a  prohibitive  extent,  more  than  they  did  on  other  things; 
that  they  had  done  that  to  put  a  stop  to  building;  that  we  could 
not  build  any  more.  Three  months  before  that  time  we  went  before 
them  to  get  that  rescinded — to  get  that  drag  taken  off.  That  drag 
has  never  been  taken  off.  It  does  not  make  very  much  difference  to 
the  contractors  whether  they  take  it  off  or  not. 

In  all  the  talk  I  have  heard  about  costs  and  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  costs  of  building  materials,  it  is  a  fact  that  building  brick, 
paving  brick  pays  a  greater  cost  per  ton-mile  now  by  20  per  cent  to 
'2o  per  cent  than  any  other  commodities  that  travel  over  the  railroads. 
Thev  put  that  on  to  stop  building  and  they  have  never  taken  it  off 
to  allow  building  to  proceed.  On  top  of  that  they  added  40  per  cent, 
making  an  average  of  150  to  200  per  cent  increase  on  building 
materials. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  want  to  say  to  you,  my  friend,  that  I 
know  the  statement  you  have  made  is  true.  ()ur  information  co- 
incides with  yours.  We  will  be  glad  to  do  what  we  can  to  help  you. 
We  know  of  these  increased  freight  rates.  We  have  urged  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  reduce  them.  We  have  written  to 
the  railroads  in  your  behalf  and  that  of  others.  We  know,  too,  that 
the  slow  orders  have  come  from  the  (jovernment  activities,  and  we 
know,  too,  that  the  word  has  been  passed  by  the  Government  itself 
not  to  work  too  hard. 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  it,  Senator.    Thank 
you. 
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Senator  Calder.  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  may  be  some 
witnesses  from  out  of  town  who  have  been  invited  to  speak  before 
the  committee,  but  the  hour  of  6  has  arrived.  We  must  have  our 
dinner  and  prepare  to  leave  the  city  to-night,  and  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  us  to  hear  any  further  witnesses,  which  we  regret  exceed- 
ingly. I  would  like  to  say  to  any  one  present  who  would  like  to 
state  his  views  on  conditions,  that  the  committee  will  be  very  glad 
to  have  you  send  them  to  us  in  writing,  and  they  will  be  incor- 
porated into  the  record,  and  your  opinions  on  these  matters  will 
help  us  in  a  practical  and  thorough  solution  of  this  problem. 

Wfe  wish  to  extend  our  sincerest  thanks  to  the  officials  of  this  city 
and  to  the  Association  of  Commerce,  who  have  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  have  held  such  a  successful  meeting  in  this  city.  Thank  yon 
all  very  much. 

(Whereupon  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.^ 
in  Des  Moines  Iowa,  on  Friday,  November  12,  1920.) 
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FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER   12,   1920. 

United  States  Senate, 
Select  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Production. 

DeB  Moines^  Iowa. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
1  the  Federal  Court  Building,  Senator  William  M.  Calder,  pre- 
ding. 

Present:  Senators  Calder  (chairman)  and  Kenyon;  also  Messrs. 
ranklin  T.  Miller  and  Eugene  Meyer,  jr.,  assistants  to  the  com- 
littee. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  this  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
United  States  Senate  to  inquire  into  the  general  housing  conditions  of 
le  Nation,  and  also  into  matters  of  fuel,  transportation,  and  finances 
5  they  exist  and  as  they  affect  housing.  We  are  hei'e  at  the  invita- 
on  of  your  two  United  States  Senators,  the  governor  of  your  State, 
le  mayor  of  your  city,  and  your  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  Com- 
littee  has  visited  other  large  cities  of  the  Nation,  and  are  anxious  to 
nd  out  from  contact  touch  just  what  the  housing  conditions  are 
ere  and  what  suggestions,  if  any,  you  have  to  make  to  the  committee 
)r  remedying  them.  The  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
?reed  to  be  our  friend  and  guide,  introducing  the  witnesses,  of 
hich  there  are  a  great  many,  and  the  only  suggestions  we  have  to 
ake  to  those  who  are  called  upon  to  testify  is  to  expedite  the  state- 
ents  as  much  as  possible  so  that  everybody  who  cares  to  be  heard 
ill  make  whatever  statements  th^y  wish. 

Mr.  Faxon.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  course, 
very  glad  to  be  of  any  service  it  may  in  connection  with  this  or  any 
her  useful  public  matter,  and  without  any  further  ceremony  we 
lall  get  on  into  the  subject. 

I  wish  to  present  first,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  due  to  his  early 
'parture  from  the  city,  Mr.  B.  F.  Kauffman,  president  of  the 
ankers  Trust  Company  of  Des  Moines,  who  has  been  in  the  insur- 
ice  and  investment  business,  as  well  as  in  the  banking  business,  all 
s  life. 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  BENTAHIN  F.  KAUFFMAN,  FBESIBENT, 

BANEEBS  TBUST  COMPANY. 

The  Chairman.  Your  name  is  B.  F.  Kauffman? 
Mr.  Kauffman.  Benjamin  Franklin  Kauffman. 
The  Chairman.  Your  business,  please? 
Mr.  Kauffman.  President,  Bankers  Trust  Co. 
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The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  any  statements  from  y  j 
as  to  what  you  think  of  conditions  here  in  the  city  of  Des  Moines  aii: 
Iowa  generally  and  any  suggestions  you  may  have  to  offer  that  may 
be  helpful  in  assisting  us  to  work  out  some  useful  legislation  i.* 
ameliorate  this  situation. 

Mr.  Kauffman.  It  is  just  a  little  bit  difficult  to  start  right  off  tl 
bat  with  the  right  angle  that  you  gentlemen  wish  to  inquire  into.  liW 
can  state  generally,  however,  I  oelieve,  that  we  have  had  a  ver. 
serious  shortage  of  houses  for  the  past  four  years,  for  the  reason  th  * 
we  were  curtailed  in  our  building  operations  because  of  war  oi)erL 
tions,  but  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over  there  was  quite  a  notimi' 
activity.  Now,  that  activity  has  continued  up  to  the  middle  of  ti- 
present  summer.  During  the  spring  the  estimates  received  for  Im..  i 
ings  were  exorbitant.  As  an  illustration,  a  plan  of  house  wliici  I 
built  at  one  time  extensively  in  about  1910  costings  from  $'2:2^ h^  t 


,800,  according  to  the  varying  type,  the  bids  received  from  prai. 
cally  every  company  on  substantially  the  identical  plan  during  tl.  r 
past  late  spring  ran  $4,700.  Now,  since  that  enormously  hifrh  iv< 
was  discovered  a  building  commission  was  organized  whose  duty  t 
was  to  undertake  to  devise  plans  for  the  building  of  a  number  rt 
houses,  in  which  they  were  making  very  gratifying  progres.^.  ui. 
then  the  financial  condition  came  on  which  made  it  difficult  lo  ii-i 
money  for  those  operations. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  What  was  this  building  commission? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  This  committee  was  appointed  by  the  chambfr 
commerce  for  the  purpose  of  building  from  100  to  2,000  houjses.   W 
had   all    the    architects    join    together    in   the   drawing  of  nn* - 
plans  with  the  idea  of  reducing  the  cost  of  construction  as  well  i- 
perfecting  a  standard  type  of  construction  in  the  matter  of  >    . 
the  number  of   windows   and  openings,   and  dimensions,  an^l  t! ' 
amount  of  lumber  to  be  used.    Those  plans  when  completed  \\oT)i^ 
out  to  quite  a  beautiful  effect  in  the  small,  inexpensive  iyire  hoii- 
w^ithout  adding  any  expense  to  the  house  ordinarily  constnui- 
But  we  had  to  abandon  that  plan  on  account  of  the  financial  diy- 
culty.     Now,  since  that  time  my  observation  has  been  that  tly: 
has  been  really  less  demand  for  houses.    The  demand  is  not  nenr' 
so  strong  and  insistent  as  it  was.    Different  clients  of  ours  reix»n. 
that  early  in  July  there  was  great  activity  in  the  purchase  of  hou-^*- 
but  since  that  time  there  has  been  verv  little.    \A  e  estimated  iii  i> 
spring  that  we  were  about  3,000  houses  short  in  Des  Moines.  : 
that  estimate  is  very  considerably  reduced  now.    A  great  many  \'^ 
pie — and  when  I  say  a  great  many  people  I  mean  there  are  a  nun^.l  " 
of  people  who  have  buut  houses  for  the  purpose  of  speculation.  ^ 
are  still  holding  their  houses. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  people  have  stopped  buying  is  that  v 
builder  has  got  to  get  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  he  rei***!'' 
for  the  same  house  in  prewar  times,  isn't  it  ?  And  people  won't  x 
the  price  ? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  Yes ;  people  have  simply  had  to  forego  the  pie-  - 
ure  of  owning  their  own  home. 

The  Chairman.  I  judge  you  are  familiar  with  the  subject  lieci>* 
you  have  built  a  great  many  houses  yourself? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have. 
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The  Chairman.  It  has  been  your  business,  hasn't  it? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  For  five  years  from  1910  on  I  built  150  or  200 
houses. 

The  Chairman.  And  now  the  building  of  homes  has  practically 
stopped  ? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  Building  of  homes  has  practically  stopped;  and 
the  building  of  homes  for  the  purpose  of  resale  and  speculation  has 
entirely  stopped. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  principal  purpose  of  house-and-home 
building  in  the  city,  wasn't  it  ? 

Air.  Kauffman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Building  for  the  market? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  have  stopped  that  because  of  the  pres- 
ent high  prices — ^they  can  not  sell  them  at  the  present  price  ? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  condition  exists  all  over  the  countrv. 

Mr.  Kauffman.  Yes ;  I  suppose  so. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  as  to  a  remedy? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  I  am  a  gi^eat  believer  in  the  natural  working  out 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  if 
the  demand  for  building  material  ceased  the  cost  of  building  materials 
will  go  down,  at  which  time  there  will  be  a  resumption  of  building, 
which  in  the  course  of  time  will  possibly  again  drive  the  price  of  ma- 
terials up  again. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  constructed  brick  houses? 

Mr.  JCauffman.  No,  sir.  There  are  practically  no  brick  houses  in 
rJio  citv.    This  is  a  State  of  frame  houses. 

The  Chairman.  Have  lumber  prices  increased  or  declined  re- 
cently ? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  Declined. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  My  information  is  from  20  per  cent  to  30  per  cent. 
Aly  information  is  that  cement  prices  are  somewhat  higher;  that  brick 
prices  in  Des  Moines  are  approximately  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  offhand  about  what  the 
retail  price  of  cement  is  here? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  I  don't  hold  the  fiffure  in  my  mind.  I  have  heard 
within  the  last  few  days,  but  I  don't  know.  The  principal  item  of 
reduction  in  the  cost  ot  building  to-day  is  the  increased  efficiency  of 
labor.  Men  are  willing  to  work  harder  and  are  doing  more  in  a  day 
than  they  have  been  doing  in  three  years;  they  have  much  more  re- 
spect for  their  job  and  are  earnestly  and  honestly  endeavoring  to  get 
v^alue  received. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  in  mind  what  the  wages  are  that  are 
paid  for  building  labor? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  The  scale  for  carpenters  is  80  cents,  but  they  are 
paid  from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  quarter. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  paid  more  than  their  scale? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  All  labor  here  is  paid  more  than  the  scale. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  bricklayers'  scale  ? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  You  will  ask  some  one  else  who  is  more  familiar 
jvith  it  than  I  am.    I  think  it  is  $1.25  an  hour. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  president  of  a  bank? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  National  or  State  bank? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  State  bank. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  commercial  bank  or  savings  bank? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  It  is  a  commercial  savings  bank  and  trust  am- 
pany. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  deposits? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  $2,500,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  savings  branch  as  well  as  a  commercial 
branch  ? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  that  $2,500,000  is  savings! 

Mr.  Kauffman.  About  40  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  loan  any  part  of  that  in  real  estate  mort- 
gages? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  much  do  you  loan  to-day  in  real  estate 
mortgages  ? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  We  hold  practically  no  first  mortgages  to-day. 
We  sell  them  as  fast  as  we  make  them,  but  we  are  not  making  thm 
now  because  we  can  not  compete  with  other  companies  that  take 
city  loans. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  organizations  do  you  have  refer- 
ence to? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  The  insurance  companies.  The  Prudential  i> 
loaning  very  heavily  on  the  prepayment  plan.  The  MetropoHtan  i^ 
loaning  through  a  local  organization;  the  Equitable  of  ^ew  Vork 
are  loaning  a  larger  amount  than  some  on  account  of  the  insuran*^ 
feature  of  the  prepayment  plan ;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  finan« 
ing  of  first  and  second  mortgages,  and,  of  course,  we  don't  handle 
the  second  mortgage  at  all,  so  that  we  are  making  very  few  loari? 
because  we  are  not  competing  with  the  big  companies. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  private  loaning  done  here  ? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  Yes;  it  has  increased  because  of  opportunity  i" 
get  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  they  have  been  able  to  get  beW. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  charged  for  real  estate  mortgages  here' 

Mr.  Kauffman.  I  would  say  that  the  general  average  would  \^ ' 
per  cent ;  that  includes  a  commission.  Different  companies  have  Ji^ 
ferent  methods;  some  charging  a  6  per  cent  rate  with  a  3  to  o  ptr 
cent  commission,  or  a  5  per  cent  rate  with  a  3  per  cent  cominijMi^r 
or  whatever  they  can  get.  Our  rate  is  6^  per  cent  with  2J  per  i-e^'t 
commission. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  heard  of  any  rates  as  high  as  1^^  i^'^ 
cent  ? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  Not  on  first  city  mortgages;  not  on  conserve 
tive  values  properties. 

The  Chairman.  The  commissions  run  up  to  2^  per  cent? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  first  mortgages? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  on  other  property? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  Anything  will  do ;  you  can  get  any  price  you  war 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Are  there  any  second  mortgages  on  homes? 
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Mr.  Kautfman.  Very  few. 

Senator  EIenyon.  It  is  not  a  common  practice? 

Mr.  ICauffman.  No.  The  discounts  on  second  mortgages  come 
largely  from  overspeculation  in  farm  properties,  where  people  have 
financed  themselves  by  giving  a  second  mortgage,  and  the  holders  of 
the  second  mortgages  are  disposing^  of  them. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  those  are  confined  very  largely  to  farm 
lands? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  Yes,  sir;  very  largely.  There  is  very  little  of 
that  on  city  property. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  is  the  rate  on  that  kind  of  loan  ? 

Mr.  Kautfman.  Perhaps  a  fair  basis  of  that  is  an  8  per  cent  rate 
and  5  per  cent  commission. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mp.  Kauffman,  I  take  it  from  vour  statement 
that  the  housing  situation  is  not  as  serious  in  Des  Moines  as  it  has 
been  ? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  condition  generally 
throughout  the  State? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  In  a  measure ;  not  intimately^  of  course. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  your  judgment  of  that  situation 
hroughout  the  State? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  I  think  that  condition  pertains  to  such  sections  of 
[owa  that  I  am  familiar  with. 

Senator  Kenyon.  So  that  the  situation  is  getting  better  in  Iowa  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  getting  better  despite  the  fact  that  you  haven't 
lad  very  many  new  houses  ? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  attribute  that  to  the  fact  that  people  are 
loubling  up  ? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  People  aren't  so  ambitious  to  expand.  There  is 
.  condition  that  prevailed  here  in  Des  Moines  last  season  that  was 
ather  unusual.  Kegardless  of  the  shortage  of  houses  there  were  a 
ew  vacant  houses  of  the  poorer  type  that  were  not  modern.  People 
rlio  formerly  occupied  such  houses  were  moving  into  modern  houses 
nd  building  modern  houses^  while  now  they  are  satisfied  to  live  there 
ntil  they  get  a  price  that  is  reasonable.  The  demand  has  shut  off. 
!^hen  they  thougnt  that  an  old  house  wasn't  good  enough,  but  they 
re  now  being  used,  and  that  is  the  general  situation. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  are  these  new  homes  you  speak  of  financed  ? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  Very  largely  on  a  small  payment  down  and  the 
lonthly  payment  plan. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  the  general  financial  situation  as  to 
loney  ? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  Money  is  very,  very  close.  Demands  are  ex- 
-emely  heavy  from  the  country  districts.  Farmers  are  making  very 
eavy  demands  and  the  banks  in  the  country  districts  in  turn  are 
laking  very  heavy  demands  on  us.  Our  correspondent  banks  are 
oubling  their  loans. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  money 
lat  goes  out  of  Iowa  in  a  year  for  automobiles? 
Mr.  Kauffman.  I  can  not  give  you  that.    A  very  large  sum,  of 
>urse. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  Has  that  been  a  factor  at  all,  do  you  think,  in 
the  present  situation? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  I  doubt  it.    I  doubt  if  that  has  been  a  factor. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  think  that  the  trading  in  lands,  the  more- 
ment  of  lands,  has  been  a  factor? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  Very  decidedly. 

Senator  Kenton.  Yes? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  Very  decidedly. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  think  the  flotation  of  blue-sky  stocks  in  Iow» 
has  had  any  effect  upon  the  financial  situation? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  1  think  it  is.   That  is  more  sectional. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Those  are  all  elements  making  up  this  situation! 

Mr.  Kauffman.  Decidedly  so ;  yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  other  elements  would  you  suggest.  Mr. 
Kauffman? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  There  is  always  a  natural  tightening  right  arounJ 
the  peak  of  a  price  situation.  In  other  words,  it  costs — tnere  is  noi 
enoiigh  money  to  carry  the  commodities  at  the  prices  asked  for  them. 
and  I  think  that  has  had  a  very  general  effect,  but  more  directly  we  can 
trace  the  farm  speculation  to  the  fact  that  we  have  overexpande*]; 
people  have  speculated  in  different  enterprises  that  they  should  M 
have  speculated  in,  and  they  have  borrowed  money  to  do  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  pay  day  is  coming? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  Pay  aay  is  coming ;  settlement  day  is  here  an ' 
they  have  got  to  pay  but  can  not  pay. 

J^enator  Kenyon.  The  agricultural  situation  in  our  State,  vhi' i 
of  course  is  familiar  to  everybody — have  you  any  suggestions  as  t" 
how  this  can  be  bridged  over;  that  is,  as  to  the  credits  to  the  farmer>: 

Mr.  Kauffman.  We  have  had  a  number  of  conferences  on  tliat 
point  among  the  different  bankers,  as  well  as  individual  conferenci> 
with  our  correspondents.  We  are  advising  our  correspondents  to  ^  • 
the  limit  to  take  care  of  farmers — ^take  care  of  the  actual  neceiv-iu 
of  the  farmer.  We  advise  our  correspondents  that  if  a  farmer  ha^ 
exceeded  his  credit  in  speculative  enterprises,  then  he  has  no  credii 
with  which  to  engage  in  business.  That  is  his  individual  fault.  !:> 
individual  mistake;  that  we  can  not  expect  to  finance  him,  but  th' 
normal  requirements  of  the  farmer  who  is  doing  a  normal  fannin. 
business,  not  speculative  business  in  stocks  and  other  things,  we  tliitiV 
that  they  should  take  care  of  him.  We  have  got  to  feed ;  we  have  'j^ : 
to  feed  this  corn  crop.  We  are  advising  our  correspondents  to  ur^' 
that  farmers  feed  normally,  not  extravagantly,  and  if  necessary  s*/. 
a  certain  portion  of  their  crop  to  finance  themselves.  The  bank  that 
we  formerly  loaned  $20,000  we  will  now  loan  $60,000  to.  We  A';- 
count  their  notes  to  the  Federal  Reserve  bank.  We  consider  it  f.- 
most  important  situation  confronting  us  to-day,  and  the  bank  ar* 
going  the  limit  consistent  with  sound  banking,  with  the  element  *■: 
safety  and  good  paper ;  we  are  going  way  beyond  anything  we  hnv- 
ever  gone  before. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  you  getting  help  from  the  Federal  Resen- 
bank? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  They  are  cooperating  splendidly.    They  coiu> 
wisely  and  they  have  gone  the  limit,  and  will  go  further  vb^'i^ 
necessary. 
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Mr.  Meter.  Is  there  in  part  some  diflBiculty  due  to  the  absence  of  a 
satisfactory  market,  outside  of  the  question  of  price  of  some  com- 
modity ? 
Mr.  Kauffman.  In  connection  with  what  commodity,  Mr.  Meyer  ? 
Mr.  Meyer.  Do  you  have  wool  in  this  State? 
Senator  Kenton.  There  isn't  much  wool  grown  in  Iowa. 
Mr.  Meter.  Of  course,  there  is  a  market  for  corn  and  hog  products 
at  a  price,  but  is  there  an  absence  of  market  in  some  lines  and  is  that 
troublesome  ? 

Mr.  Kauftman.  I  would  hardly  say  that  the  absence  of  market 
affects  Iowa  materially,  though  it  does  to  some  extent.  There  is  not 
a  market  for  wool,  but  otherwise  commodities  move  regularly. 

Senator  Kenton.  Don't  you  think  that  the  distribution  or  the  sur- 
plus has  something  to  do  with  the  situation? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  Yes.  In  connection  with  the  market,  the  visible 
supply  of  corn  is  so  much  larger  than  it  has  been  for  some  time  that 
while  there  has  been  a  market  for  corn,  the  markets  are  all  filled  and 
people  aren't  asking  for  corn,  and  I  believe  there  are  10,000,000 
bushels  visible  supply  now  as  against  4,000,000  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Meter.  Is  that  due  to  the  inability  to  ship  it  out  in  cars  earlier 
in  the  year? 
Mr.  Kauffman.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Meter.  It  is  not  his  fault  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  market 
his  crops  ? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  It  is  not  his  fault  entirely.  A  great  many  farmers 
have  held  $1.80  corn  for  $2  corn,  but  the  situation  regarding?  cars  last 
spring  and  winter  was  very,  very  bad,  and  as  a  consequence  they 
still  have  that  com  on  hand. 

Senator  Kenton.  Some  farmers  are  met  noTv  with  a  double  crop  to 
clispose  of  ? 

Mr.  Kaltfman.  Yes.  We  have  been  given  to  understand  that  there 
IS  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  million  busnels  of  old  corn  in  the  State 
to-day. 

Senator  Kenton.  Does  the  foreign  situation  question  cut  any  figure 
with  them  ? 

Mr.  Kauffman.  The  foreigners  don't  buy  corn  for  human  food, 
and  our  principal  crop  is  corn.  The  foreign  situation  would  affect  the 
wheat  crop  materially,  and  I  think  has  affected  it. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  know  that  the  farmers  don't  buy  much  com, 
and  I  thought  it  might  be  well  to  send  over  some  one  to  teach  them 
the  value  of  our  corn  crop. 

Mr.  Kauffman.  I  think  the  situation  with  regard  to  wheat  is  af- 
fected. The  reports  from  Argentina  and  other  wheat-growing 
<*ountries  has  an  affect  on  our  market. 

Senator  Kenton.  Some  system  of  establishing  credits  or  extending 
what  we  may  have  now  would  assist,  so  that  the  foreign  nation  could 
buy  would  assist  in  solving  the  wheat  problem. 

ilr.  Kauffman.  Yes,  sir.  We  can  not  expect  a  bankrupt  country 
to  buy  our  stuff,  and  they  can  not  buy  from  us  unless  we  loan  them 
money  or  credit? 

Mr.  Faxon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  with  your  permission  we 
will  introduce  the  witnesses  now  somewhat  in  the  order  as  originally 
intended.    We  wished  to  accommodate  Mr.  Kauffman  because  he  had 
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to  make  a  train.  Under  the  segregated  group  of  what  we  call  public 
witnesses  we  have  several  affecting  the  public  before  we  take  upi 
matters  of  finance,  taxation,  jobbing,  materials,  etc.,  and  at  this  time  I 
wish  to  introduce  a  note  from  the  governor  of  Iowa,  W.  L.  Harding, 
who  states  as  follows  [reading]  : 

Your  letter  of  the  8th  instant  In  reference  to  hearing  on  housing  situation  at 
hand. 

I  will  be  in  the  South  on  a  speaking  tour  on  public-school  matters  on  the  12th. 
However,  Capt  Sands,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  housing  department,  will  be 
able  to  furnish  any  information  that  I  might  furnish. 

I  therefore  wish  to  present  Capt.  Sands  at  this  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  CAPT.  EDWIN  H.  SANDS,  STATE  HOXTSINO 

COMHISSIONEB,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

The  Chaibman.  Capt.  Sands,  you  are  the  State  housing  commis- 
sioner ? 

Capt.  Sands.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  make  any  statement 
that  you  feel  disposed  to. 

Capt.  Sands.  In  order  to  clear  up  what  might  be  a  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  the  housing  commission,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  housing 
law  has  to  do  with  tne  regulating  of  housing  in  its  relation  to  the 
health,  welfare,  and  safety  of  the  compiunity  in  general.  I  say 
that  because  there  are  many  things  in  connection  with  the  housing 
situation  to-day,  into  which  this  investigation  is  largely  being  made, 
concerning  which  we  know  very  little,  except  as  it  has  affected  other 
States.  Tne  law  is  mandatory  only  in  cities  of  15,000  and  over.  We 
have  15  such  cities.  The  smaller  cities  and  towns  are  permitted  to 
adopt  in  whole  or  in  part  (and  many  of  them  have  been  investigat- 
ing along  this  line),  the  provisions  of  this  law,  so  that  we  have  made 
at  least  a  tentative  survey  of  housing  conditions  in  many  communi- 
ties. Likewise,  the  law  is  applicable  to  the  coal  mining  camps  in 
the  State,  of  which  we  have  many,  so  that  we  have  at  least  some 
touch  with  the  conditions  throughout  the  State,  even  though  thev 
do  not  come  directly  under  our  control.  We  have  estimated,  as  1 
think  I  wrote  in  a  letter  in  response  to  yours,  to  Gov.  Harding,  a 
shortage  in  the  State  of  about  35,000  houses  or  homes.  I  stated  also 
the  fact  that  several  real-estate  men  in  different  parts  of  the  State 
have  estimated  the  shortage  as  high  as  50,000  homes. 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  you  any  figures  as  to  the  number  of 
homes.  Captain,  in  the  State  of  Iowa? 

Capt.  Sands.  Not  as  a  State  proposition,  no ;  except  the  1910  cen- 
sus.   1  have  the  1910  figure  on  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  remember  what  the  figures  are  of  1910? 

Capt,  Sands.  The  number  of  dwellings  in  Iowa  in  1910  was 
498,943,  with  512,515  families,  which,  as  a  State  proposition,  gives 
an  average  of  103  families  to  every  100  homes.  That  is  1910.  That 
is  an  average,  likewise,  of  4^  persons  to  each  family.  That  is  the 
family  rate  in  the  State. 

I  also  have  the  figures  on  the  number  of  homes  in  1910  and  1900, 
and  likewise  the  number  of  families  in  all  of  our  cities  of  15,000 
and  up.    In  Des  Moines  we  have  had  what  amounted,  so  far  as  the 
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State  is  concerned,  to  a  building  boom.  The  law  requires  in  these 
cities  of  the  first  class  where  the  law  is  mandatory  that  before  a 
new  building,  or  before  any  building,  so  far  as  that  goes,  and  that 
affects  dwellings,  alterations,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  is  started, 
application  must  be  made,  submittting  plans  to  have  them  checked 
i^p  as  to  their  compliance  with  the  law,  so  that  we  have  a  record,  and 
these  records  are  on  file.  For  instance,  in  Des  Moines,  from  July 
4,  1919,  when  the  law  went  into  effect,  to  Jime  30,  1920,  there  were 
939  new  dwellings.  I  haven't  taken  into  account  the  alterations,  but 
there  were  929  new  buildings  up  to  June  30, 1920. 

The  Chairman.  Eepeat  that  again. 

Capt.  Sands.  From  July  4, 1919,  to  June  30,  1920,  that  is  the  fiscal 
year,  there  were  929  new  dwellings  and  11  multiples  applied  for.  A 
multiple  is  anything  that  is  occupied  by  more  than  three  families — 
three  or  more  lamihes.  These  multiple  dwellings  are  invariably  large 
apartment  buildings  and  average  20  families,  so  that  we  accommo- 
dated through  the  year,  or,  rather,  had  new  accommodations  for 
1 J49  families.  I  can  give  you  figures  right  up  to  date,  so  far  as  that 
goes,  if  you  want  them,  and  so  far  as  any  part  of  our  State  or  our 
cities  is  concerned.  There  has  been  a  little  new  building  inaugurated 
since  June  30  of  this  year.  There  is  the  difference  between  929  on 
June  30  and  1,115  as  being  up  to  date.  That  is,  the  new  stuff  from 
June  30  of  this  year  up  to  now  is  the  difference  between  those  figures. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  in  Des  Moines? 

Capt.  Sands.  I  would  have  to  subtract  that.  [Witness  computes 
difference.]     One  hundred  and  forty-six. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  since  July  1  of  this  year  permits  have 
been  granted  for  146  more  homes? 

Capt.  Sands.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A  hundred  and  forty-six  new  homes? 

Capt.  Sands.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  absolutely  unusual  in  the  State. 
The  total  of  the  15  cities  is  only  1,582  new  dwellings. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  period  between  July  1,  1919,  to  June  30, 
1920 

Capt.  Sands.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  How  many? 

Capt.  Sands.  One  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-two.  That  is, 
in  these  cities,  you  understand.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
smaller  places. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  includes  the  Des  Moines  figures  also? 

Capt.  Sands.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  So  that  you  have  one-tenth  of  that  here  ? 

Capt.  Sands.  Much  more  than  that.  Approximately  90  per  cent 
of  that  is  in  Des  Moines — in  these  15  cities,  has  been  in  Des  Moines. 

Senator  Kenton.  When  you  say  building,  you  are  referring  to 
home  building? 

Capt.  Sands.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  referring  to  home  building.  I  have 
no  record  of  industrial  work.    We  have  to  deal  only  with  dwellings. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  building  in  these  other  cities  haven't  in 
any  wise  met  the  needs? 

Capt.  Sands.    No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  that  there  has  not  been  more 
building? 
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Capt.  Sands.  I  haven't  been  able  to  discover  satisfactorily  the  rea- 
son. I  met  with  the  real  estate  men  and  with  others  interested,  the 
commercial  clubs,  and  others  in  the  State  along  this  line,  and  every- 
body  has  a  different  reason,  and  it  is  not  satisfactory  in  any  wav  to 
myself.  We  can  understand  the  situation  outside  of  Des  Moines, 
but  I  am  not  sure  of  what  has  caused  this  or  made  this  extra  buildimr 
in  Des  Moines. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason,  outside  of  Des  Moines,  that 
you  f oimd  was  responsible  for  more  building  ? 

Capt.  Sands.  The  high  prices  have  very  largely  deterred  them 
everywhere,  and,  at  an  early  period,  inability  to  get  materials.  But 
the  high  prices  of  building  and  labor  has  kept  the  building  down  il 
the  State,  while  here  in  Des  Moines,  in  spite  of  the  high  prices,  thev 
have  gone  ahead  and  built.  However,  I  would  like  to  have  it  clear 
that  while  we  have  built  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,000  new  homes  in 
the  year,  that  does  not  take  care  of  the  normal  demand.  This  de- 
mand  is  brought  about  by  buildings  that  bum,  buildings  that  are  of 
no  value  whatever  from  the  standpoint  of  dwellings,  buildings  that 
must  be  vacated  or  at  least  vacated  by  the  better  classes,  and  the  in- 
creases from  the  population  standpoint.  This  city  is  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  from  six  to  eight  thousand  annually. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  would  if  the  size  of  the  families  are 
carried  out,  there  is  need  for  2,000  dwellings  in  this  city  each  year  * 

Capt.  Sands.  Yes,  sir.  And  there  is  another  addition  that  comes 
in  the  added  new  families  from  weddings.  In  addition  to  the  familit*> 
moving  to  the  city  we  have  an  average  of  over  3,000  weddings  taking 
place  in  this  county  annually.  Of  course,  some  of  that  comes  in  to  u< 
from  out  in  the  other  parts  of  the  State,  but  that  is  the  figure,  about 
3,000  annually  here.  That  means  there  is  a  lot  of  new  homes  and  thf 
creation  of  new  family  units.  Therefore,  1,000  homes  means  there  i> 
a  big  shortage  going  on  all  the  time.  I  think  we  are  fully  3,500  home< 
short  in  Des  IMfoines  right  now,  in  spite  of  this  building  that  we  havt* 
had. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  35,000  in  the  State  ? 

Capt.  Sands.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  building  in  De? 
Moines  has  fallen  off  about  75  per  cent  ? 

Capt.  Sands.  No,  sir. 

The  Chair^ian.  You  said  that  1,149  dwellings  had  been  provide^  1 
during  the  year? 

Capt.  Sands.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  the  four  months  since  July  30  only  14*'- 
had  been  provided  ? 

Capt.  oANDS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  make  at  the  rate  of  282  for  the  year 
as  against  1,100  last  fall? 

Capt.  Sands.  The  big  increase  will  come  in  the  spring.  You  alwaj? 
get  the  finishing  up  in  the  fall.  Permits  come  in  in  large  numbers  ir 
the  late  winter  and  early  spring  and  early  summer.  That  is  wheiv 
you  get  your  heavy  building  permits,  or  where  the  new  building  gi,ie? 
ahead. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  applications  for  new  buildings  filed  at  your 
office! 
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Capt.  Sands.  Each  city  has  its  own  unit,  and  they  have  their 
records. 

The  Chairman.  And  are  these  local  bureaus  under  your  super- 
vision? 

Capt.  Sands.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  they  have  fallen  off  50  per  cent  ? 

Capt.  Sands,  I  don't  believe  they  have  fallen  off — well,  there  has 
been  considerable  decrease  the  last  two  months  in  new  permits,  but 
that  would  be  normal.  Of  course,  I  doubt  not  the  financial  situation 
has  also  affected  the  local  increase  and  other  matters  along  that  line, 
but  it  is  to  be  expected  there  would  be  an  increase. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  suggestion  made  looking  to 
the  exemption  from  taxation  of  new  homes  and  the  bonds  covering 
loans  used  for  that  purpose? 

Capt.  Sands.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  suggestions  over  the  State 
along  that  line,  especially  since  New  York  and  New  Jersey  have 
enacted  legislation  along  that  line.  However,  we  also  receive  the 
other  side;  that  it  is  not  fair;  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  justice;  that 
taxes  should  be  exempted  on  this  new  stuff.  If  I  may  go  ahead  I  have 
embodied  some  of  that 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Capt.  Sands.  The  shortage  in  the  State  resulting — as  I  understand 
it,  you  are  investigating  also  the  result  of  this  shortage,  and  this 
situation  has  resulted  in  a  serious  shortage  of  houses  to  rent.  First 
is  the  inability  to  obtain  houses,  and,  second,  the  desire  of  the  party 
renting  the  house  to  decrease  the  rent.  In  other  words,  to  get  into 
partnership  with  others  in  the  occupancv  of  the  house  and  in  that 
way  reduce  the  rental  from  that  charged  for  ordinary  occupancy,  and 
that  has  created  a  serious  overcrowding  throughout  the  State,  and 
that  overcrowding  is  creating  a  serious  problem.  Now,  we  find  as  a 
result  of  this  tiling  that  disease  becomes  more  prevalent.  We  have  a 
serious  epidemic  of  smallpox  at  Ottumwa,  which  is  one  of  our  cities, 
and  whether  the  overcrowding  has  been  directly  instrumental  in  that 
we  do  not  knoM%  but  we  believe  it  is  at  least  instrumental  in  increasing 
it — the  matter  of  contact.  I  haven't  been  able  to  investigate  down  there 
at  this  time  to  find  out  what  the  situation  is,  but  from  the  standpoint 
of  disease  and  the  standpoint  of  morals,  the  lack  of  privacy,  this 
overcrowding  is  really  serious.  The  shortage  has  also  compelled  a 
lot  of  people  to  live  in  houses  that  we  call  "subnormal  houses  .  That 
is,  a  house  below  the  average  in  decency — it  doesn't  have  adequate 

f)rotection;  it  is  not  given  adequate  protection  from  the  elements, 
ikewise  is  not  as  sanitary  as  we  would  like.    This  situation  in  Des 
Moines  has  lightened  a  little  bit,  however,  recently. 

However,  until  three  months  ago  people  in  this  city  were  living  in 
any  kind  of  shack  that  they  could  possibly  find.  Many  places  we 
would  have  ordered  them  vacated  immediately — wouldn't  have  per- 
mitted anybody  to  live  in  them  three  or  four  months  ago,  but  we  were 
helpless  smiply  because  there  was  no  place  for  those  people  to  move 
to,  and  so  we  had  to  permit  them  to  be  occupied.  At  the  present  time 
those  places  have  voluntarily  been  vacatea,  and  of  course  we  have 
taken  action  to  see  that  those  places  can  not  be  again  occupied,  but 
outside  of  Des  Moines  that  has  not  been  true — we  are  still  permitting 
people  to  live  in  places  absolutely  unfit  for  habitation,  simply  because 
there  is  no  place  at  all  to  furnish  them  any  kind  of  housing. 
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Senator  Kenyon.  Captain,  I  suppose  you  have  given  eonsidera- 
tion--of  course  you  must  h^ve,  to  this  trend  of  country  hfe  toward 
the  cities? 

Capt,  Sands.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  KIenyon.  The  census  figures,  as  you  know,  show  that  t 
majority  of  the  people  now  live  in  the  cities. 

Capt,  Sands.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  primarily  makes  trouble  for  the  housing 
situation? 

Capt.  Sands.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  know  of  any  abandoned  or  vacant  houses 
in  the  country? 

Capt.  Sands.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  that  some  of  these  city  people  wL«. 
need  houses  so  much  won't  go  into  the  country  ?  Why  is  this  trend 
toward  the  cities  ? 

Capt.  Sands.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  that  I  couldn't  answer  defi- 
nitely. Of  course,  I  have  my  idea  on  that,  but  that  is  purely  a  per- 
sonal proposition,  however,  as  to  the  reasons  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  idea? 

Capt.  Sands.  Better  school  facilities,  more — well,  what  miebt 
be  considered  more  equitable  working  conditions  are  largely  the 
cause,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Higher  returns  for  labor? 

Capt.  Sands.  Higher  returns  for  labor,  with  better  workini: 
hours.  The  amusement  proposition  undoubtedly  enters  into  it— 
the  younger  people  especially,  but  I  think  the  big  thing  is  the  dt 
sire  to  be — to  have  better  school  facilities  for  the  children ;  and  tht 
automobile  naturally  enters  into  that.  A  lot  of  people  move  inu 
adjacent  towns.  I  know  of  a  lot  of  good  farm  nouses  that  have 
been  emptv  for  the  pjast  year,  and  the  people  live  in  town  and  p' 
back  and  foi-th  in  their  automobiles. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  studied  the  trend  of  emigration  if 
ward  the  cities? 

Capt.  Sands.  No,  sir ;  I  haven't  studied  that. 

The  Chairman.  Those  questions  all  enter  into  the  housing  prob- 
lem, do  they  not? 

Capt.  Sands.  I  have  studied  the  foreign  phase,  or  the  iinini?ri- 
tion  phase,  with  relation  to  the  industrial  centers  like  Mason  Cit^ 
Fort  Dodge,  Waterloo,  and  Des  Moines,  but  not  the  phase  that  y*'- 
speak  of,  direct. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  some  suggestion  among  peopW 
who  have  studied  the  immigration  problem  that  they  ought  i- 
remove  the  poii;  of  entry  from  New  York  to  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa.  * 
some  place  in  this  counti-y,  and  bring  the  immigrant  here. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  couldn't  get  that  away  from  Des  Moine^. 
I'm  afraid. 

The  Chairman.  Bring  all  immigrants  from  New  York  straiiib' 
out  here  and  then  distribute  them  from  Fort  Dodge. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Of  course,  this  is  a  fictitious  case  that  the  Se::- 
ator  is  mentioning. 

Capt.  Sands.  It  may  be  fictitious  but  there  is  a  lot  of  good  sen* 
in  it. 


•  • 
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The  Chairman.  Frankly,  I  am  perhaps  stretching  it  when  I  refer 
to  Fort  Dodge,  because  that  is  my  colleague's  home,  but,  frankly, 
the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  we  ought  to  try  to  bring  our  im- 
migrants inland  instead  of  dumping  them  into  our  big  eastern 
cities. 

Capt.  Sands.  Some  scheme  by  which  the  immigrant  could  be 
brought  out  to  the  farms  instead  of  allowing  him  to  simply  hunt 
the  thing  for  himself  would  be  a  wonderful  thin^.  As  it  is  now, 
he  lands  in  New  York  and  he  reaches  out  into  the  industrial  centers 
but  not  out  into  this  country  where  he  is  needed. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  know  the  Canadian  plan? 

Capt.  Sands.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  basic  proposition  of  that  plan  is  selecting 
their  immigrants  and  sending  them  where  they  should  go? 

Capt.  Sands.  Of  course,  their  problem  is  so  much  smaller  than 
ours  that  the  thing  would  work  for  them  that  wouldn't  work 
with  us. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Of  course,  after  one  of  these  immigrants  stays 
in  New  York  for  a  period  of  time  it  is  hard  to  get  him  acquainted 
with  anybody  else? 

Capt.  Sands.  He  doesn't  have  money  enough  to  get  anywhere 
else. 

The  Chaikman.  Now,  Captain,  that  is  not  fair,  because  the  op- 
portunities for  making  money  are  so  great  in  New  York  that  these 
men  often  save  vast  sums  of  money — the  banks  are  filled  with  their 
money. 

Capt.  Sands.  I  have  only  a  small  acquaintance  with  New  York, 
but  1  couldn't  save  any  money  there. 

The  CiiAiRMAN.  Of  all  the  postal  deposits  in  the  country,  one- 
half  of  it  is  deposited  in  New  York  City.  We  would  be  very  glad 
to  have  you  get  some  of  these  immigrants,  and  I  want  to  say  this 
of  record,  tliat  if  Senator  Kenyon  would,  in  his  judgment,  con- 
sider it  beneficial  to  the  coimtry  to  have  the  port  of  entry  removed 
from  New  York  to  Fort  Dodge,  I  will  be  compelled  to  vote  for  its 
adoption. 

Captain,  you  have  told  us  of  the  conditions  of  the  housing  prob- 
lem in  this  State.  What  suggestions  have  you  got  to  make,  if  any, 
to  remedy  the  situation? 

Capt.  Sands.  I  wouldn't  presume  to  do  anything  more  than  just 
offer  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  workable  scheme.  This  is  not 
mine ;  it  is  not  original  with  me ;  I  have  consulted  with  secretaries 
of  the  chambers  of  commerce  throughout  the  State,  with  real  estate 
boards,  and  different  organizations  that  are  interested,  and  this 
is  really  the  boiled-down  proposition  as  I  get  it  from  them — from 
organizations  in  this  State  and  likewise  from  different  parts  of 
the  United  States,  for  that  matter;  and  while  there  is  a  lot  of 
room  for  discussion  and  opposition  and  objection,  I  think  that  we 
should  have  a  Federal  and  State  financial  scheme  of  assistance. 
Just  what  the  particular  machinery  would  be,  that  to  be  worked 
out;  but!  the  main  object  to  make  it  possible  for  those  who  desire 
to  own  homes  to  get  money  on  long  time,  low  rate  of  interest.  I 
think  this  should  be  worked  out  by  what  you  might  call  a  local- 
option  scheme;  that  is,  the  money  to  be. handled  within  the  com- 
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munity  by  the  formation  of  a  board,  either  by  the  city  council 
itself  acting  as  the  board  or  by  anj^  other  organization,  these  boarh 
likewise  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  State  and  Federal  heai 
for  the  matter  of  coordination.  That  is  the  main  point — ^to  coorii- 
nate  the  scheme.  The  dominant  idea  is  to  provide  permanent hom*^ 
and  pay  for  them  on  terms  within  the  means  ot  the  individual 
I  don't  approve,  personally,  of  the  exemption  from  taxation.  I 
don't  think  it  is  fair;  and  there  is  a  bit  of  sentiment,  at  ka-t. 
against  the  exemption  of  taxes  on  new  buildings,  or  even  on  n:.; 
estate  mortgages,  for  that  matter. 

Then,  in  connection  with  the  plan  or  the  suggestion  I  have  ]\l-' 
made,  I  want  to  heartily  approve  of  the  regulating  of  housing- 
regulative  housing  as  we  have  it  here,  from  the  standpoint  of  healtii. 
sanitation,  and  safety.  I  think  in  the  operation  of  the  State  hoiisiDi^ 
law  during  the  16  or  18  months  that  we  have  proved  without  ai»} 
question  of  doubt  that  there  isn't  anything  that  is  restrictive  outsi  it 
of  decency.  It  has  not  prevented  in  a  single  instance  the  constnicii^n 
of  a  proper  building,  although  in  the  process  of  examination  we  have 
made  a  lot  of  improvements  in  buildings  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  Your  housing  laws  have  not  added  to  the  co>t  »•: 
construction  ? 

Capt.  Sands.  Not  a  cent,  except  when  it  comes  to  the  larger  apart 
ments — ^the  tenement  buildings — and  then  very  f  reqently  those  apart 
ments  would  have  been  erected  without  adec|uate  fire  protection,  ai 
our  insistence  upon  adequate  fire  protection  has  added  some  o>-t  t" 
those  buildings,  but  that  is  all,  and  that  is  only  fair. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Faxon.  Due  to  a  question  of  observation  you  asked  Caul 
Sands,  I  want  to  put  into  tlie  record  a  communication  received  tr  r. 
F.  F.  Rail,  mayor  of  Cedar  Bapids  and  president  of  the  Lea<rrif  •■ 
Iowa  Municipalities,  which  I  snail  read  because  it  bears  up<>r.  fr 
point  you  l)ping  up.    The  letter  is  as  follows  [reading]  : 

I  am  advised  that  the  Senate  Comiuittee  on  Reconstruction  and  PhhIl  :i 
is  to  have  a  meeting  in  Des  Moines  on  the  coming  Friday.    As  I  undersTaiMl  . 
one  of  tlie  problems  wliich  they  are  considering  is  the  lioiislug  question.    T^'  ' 
can  be  no  denying  the  fact  that  home  ownership  is  one  of  the  ends  to  be  a* 
plished  as  far  as  possible. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  building  of  homes  by  home  owners,  it  lias  occ^ir^* 
to  me  that  without  any  injustice  to  the  municlpaUties  or  the  States,  an  extn:- 
tion  of  taxes  for,  say,  a  period  of  five  years  upon  the  building  erecte^l  .^ 
occupied  as  a  home  by  the  owner  might  be  productive  of  good  results^ 

I  inn  sending  this  suggestion  for  your  use  if  you  deem  best. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  introduce  next  Mr.  Alexander  Fitzhui' 
president  of  the  Des  Moines  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  manufactui' 
but  not  in  any  sense  engaged  in  building  operations,  but,  ho^^t-^** 
an  employer  of  labor  and  one  accustomed  to  dealing  with  such  •" 
ditions. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  ALEXANDER  FITZHnGH,  PKESTDEHT. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 


The  Chairman.  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  the  committee  would  be  verj'  m 
pleased  to  have  you  make  any  statement  on  this  subject  that  you 
to  make. 


<  1 
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Mr.  FiTZHUGH.  Senator,  can  you  give  me  a  little  idea  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  information  you  want?  I  only  came  into  the  room  a 
moment  ago. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Senate  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  housing  conditions  of  the  Nation, 
of  which  there  has  been  much  complaint,  and  also  matters  of  thrift, 
fuels,  finance,  and  transportation  as  they  relate  to  housing;  and  if 
you  have  any  information  on  the  subject  of  the  shortage  oi  housing 
or  on  transportation  or  of  fuel,  or  of  the  sale  or  the  financing  of 
housing,  or  in  fact  agriculture,  because  after  all  that  comes  very 
close  to  the  matter  of  comfort  of  householders,  and  I  think  here  in 
your  State  would  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  building  and  the 
ability  of  people  to  own  their  own  homes. 

Mr.  FiTZHUGH.  I  am  not  in  a  line  of  business  even  allied  with  the 
building  trades,  so  that  my  observations  will  have  to  be  more  or  less 
«reneral.  However,  facts  are  coming  to  me  in  connection  with  our 
(uvic  body  here,  the  chamber  of  commerce.  That  there  is  a  very  great 
shortage  of  houses  not  only  in  Des  Moines  but  all  over  the  State 
there  is  absolutely  no  question.  Broadly  speaking,  I  presume  we  are 
all  agreed  as  to  the  cause — first,  the  inability  to  get  material  at  all, 
md,  second,  the  slowness  of  transportation  systems  in  getting  it 
to  us  after  we  could  get  it  shipped,  and,  thirS,  the  inefficiency  of 
the  labor  emploj'^ed  to  put  up  houses,  combined  with  the  very  high 
iva«res  that  tnev  demanded  for  inefficient  work,  and  in  the  last  six 
months  the  extreme  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  necessary  funds  for 
inancing  any  building  operations  of  any  kind. 

Those,  broadly  speaking,  in  ray  observation  are  the  causes  of  our 
ihortage  of  houses;  all  resulting,  of  course,  from  the  tremendous 
iniount  of  building  that  we  fell  behind  during  the  two  and  a  half 
-ears  that  we  were  actively  engaged  in  the  World  War.  Supple- 
nenting  what  the  last  witness  said,  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  rural 
)opulation  is  flocking  into  the  cities,  and  that  there  are  a  lot  of  good 
arm  houses  vacant  at  this  time  in  Iowa.    In  a  drive  to  Winterset, 

neighboring  county-seat  town  38  miles  distant,  I  counted  four 
airly  good  farm  houses  vacant,  and  they  were  all  houses  that  could 
•e  considered  as  fairly  worthy  of  occupancy.  Along  that  same 
jiio  I  want  to  add  to  what  the  last  witness  said  this  fact,  that  the 
lain  thing  that  is  drawing  our  rural  inhabitants  to  the  cities  is  not 
tie  educational  advantages  for  the  children,  but  simply  a  desire  for 
lore  leisure  and  pleasant  life  for  the  worker,  as  compared  with  the 
le  comparative  monotony  of  country  existence.  That  is  derived  from 
:4itenients  of  my  own  employees.  Is  that  the  general  nature  of  the 
enator's  inquiries  for  inrormation? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  You  have  had  some  transportation  difficul- 
es  in  this  part  of  the  State  during  the  past  year,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  FiTZHUGH.  Yes ;  more  or  less,  as  all  of  us  had.  I  wouldn't  call 
lem  difficulties,  but  simply  unable  to  get  materials  when  needed 
1  account  of  the  tremendous  shortage  of  freight  cars,  of  which  we 
ive  all  heard. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  transportation  conditions  improving? 
Mr.  FiTzAuGH.  Yes,  sir;  very  decidedly  improving. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  the  condition  of  business  in  this  part  of 
le  country,  Mr.  Fitzhugh? 
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Mr.  FiTZHuoH.  In  the  last  30  days,  accordin|r  to  my  observation. 
Senator,  business  has  been  decidedly  depressed  in  all  lines,  both 
wholesale  and  retail.  I  don't  mean  there  is  anything  approachmj?  a 
panic,  but  there  is  a  very  decided  slowing  up  of  business  in  all  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Lack  of  money  to  finance  business? 

Mr.  FiTZHUGH.  Lack  of  money  to  finance  business  apparently  beinir 
the  greatest  difiiculty. 

The  Chairman.  And  lack  of  confidence  in  the  future  ? 

Mr.  FiTZHUGH.  No ;  you  hear  very  little  of  that.  The  feeling  of 
the  future,  so  far  as  I  have  noted,  is  that  8  out  of  10  merchants  express 
confidence  in  it,  but  slowness  of  business,  combined  with  inability 
to  obtain  money,  seem  to  be  the  two  basic  causes  of  the  present  ex- 
tremely slow  business  conditions. 

The  Chairman,  The  liquidation  of  stocks? 

Mr.  FiTZHUGH.  Here  in  Iowa  the  extremely  low  prices  of  our  fane 
crops  which  we  have  raised  and  which  the  farmers  claim  would  have 
to  be  marketed  at  less  than  the  original  cost  of  production. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Fitzhugh.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  coming  up  here. 

Mr.  Faxon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  present  next  Mr.  Johu 
H.  Blair,  vice  president  of  the  Iowa  National  Bank,  the  largest  finan- 
cial institution  in  the  State.  I  don't  say  this  necessarily  to  compli- 
ment Mr.  Blair  or  his  institution,  but  merely  as  having  a  bearing  on 
what  he  may  say  with  relation  to  the  matters  affecting  finances,  etc. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JOHN  H.  BLAIE,  VICE  PEESIDENT,  IOWA 

NATIONAL  BANK. 

The  Chairman.  Our  friend  and  guide  here  informs  me  that  \\^' 
are  a  banker? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  youra  is  the  largest  bank  in  the  Siatr 
and  therefore  you  ought  to  be  able  to  advise  the  committee,  it  seen^^ 
to  me,  as  to  just  what  conditions  are  here  generally,  and  housing' 
conditions  generally,  and  what,  if  anything,  we  can  do  as  a  (tiC 
mittee  to  recommend  to  Congress  legislation  that  might  be  helpf'ij 
Do  you  wish  to  make  a  statement  setting  forth  conditions,  or  do  yo  i 
wish  us  to  ask  some  questions  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  direct  the  informatioi.. 

The  Chairman.  What  conditions  can  you  relate  to  the  committn 
in  relation  to  the  housing  situation  in  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  There  is  a  great  shortage  of  housing  there,  undouU 
edly.  I  think  the  condition  here  is  practically  the  same  as  it  is  ove* 
the  country,  but  perhaps  not  quite  as  aggravated  as  in  some  of  tii* 
districts  where  they  have  more  manufacturing  properties.  More 't* 
for  the  laborers'  houses.  We  are  not  a  manufacturing  district,  at ' 
yet  there  is  that  shortage  of  housing  here  that  is  due  to  the  war  o^r 
ditions,  arising  out  of  the  fact  that  we  have  not  made  many  impn»v- 
ments  during  the  last  3  or  4  years  due  to  the  difficulties  that  f'' 
tained  everywhere. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  during  the  war  the  building  of  hour^* 
was  stopped  by  order  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  after  the  war  was  over  we  had  that  great 
spurt  in  the  building  of  houses. 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  by  reason  of  the  shortage  of  transpor- 
:ation,  the  high  prices  of  fuel,  and  the  inadequate  transportation  and 
the  fact  that  money  was  attracted  away  from  financing  and  building. 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  all  tended  to  check  it? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir :  that  is  true  in  this  community ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Oi  course,  being  a  banker  you  deal  largely  in 
inancing  business? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  deposits  in  your  bank? 

Mr.  Blair.  We  have  two  banks  that  are  practically  owned  as  one, 
>y  the  same  stockholders.  We  have  about  $20,000,000  at  this  time, 
rhich  is  a  low  point  of  the  two  banks.  They  should  normally  be 
25,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  One  is  a  national  and  the  other  a  State  bank? 

Mr.  Blair.  One  is  a  national  and  the  other  is  a  State  bank. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  mutual  savings  banks  here  as  we 
ave  in  the  East? 

Mr.  Blair.  No,  sir;  we  haven't  any. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  those  is  a  savings  bank  with  $5,000,000  of 
eposits  ? 

3f r.  Blair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  interest  do  you  pay? 

Mr.  Blair.  Four  per  cent  annually. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  carry  any  line  of  permanent  loans  on  real 

tate  mortgages? 

Mr.  Blair.  Well,  we  handle  a  great  many  real  estate  mortgages 

;  different  times,  both  in  farms  and  on  town  properties,  but  we  do 

)t  make  a  business  of  carrying  them  as  permanent  investment  in  a 

Ty  large  way.    We  usually  buv  them  and  sell  them  to  our  custora- 

s.'    The  farm  mortgages  are  taken  as  accommodation  to  the  country 

nks  and  sold  to  investors. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  financial  institutions  in  this 

iate  except  the  savings  and  loan  associations  that  deal  almost  ex- 

isively  in  building  mortgages? 

Mr.   Blair.  We  don't  have  any  of  any  great  importance  in  this 

ate  that  handles  town  building  mortgages. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  building  and  loan  association  has  evidently 

ne  out  of  existence? 

Mr.  Blair.  We  have  a  few  building  and  loan  associations,  but  they 

B  not  very  prosperous ;  they  are  all  run  in  a  very  small  way.    We 

ve  a  law  that  restricts  the  expenses  of  building  and  loan  associa- 

ns  very  rigidly,  and  since  that  law  was  passed  the  building  and 

in  associations  have  not  prospered. 

senator  Kenton.  In  New  York  State  they  have  the  mutual  sav- 

s  bank. 

^fr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir ;  we  do  not  have  them. 

senator  Kenyon.  And  they  are  devoted  very  largely  to  creating 

estments  in  long-time  securities.    Our  savings  banks  in  the  main 

n  their  money  on  real  estate  mortgages.    The  law  permits  them 


n    'I 
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to  loan  55  per  cent,  but  I  find  that  they  loan  only  about  45  per  ten 
You  have  no  such  thing  here? 

Mr.  Blair.  We  have  some  mortgage  loan  companies  that  ran 
town  property  mortgages.  We  have  a  great  many  concerns  l.t^- 
that  carry  farm  mortgages.  The  principal  line  of  those  Ls  taken  :• 
insurance  companies.  We  have  rather  a  large  numl)er  of  insurnr.' 
companies  that  invest  most  of  their  funds  in  farm  mortgages,  whir 
makes  an  excellent  mortgage  for  these  companies,  but  town  propen 
hasn't  such  output. 

Senator  Kenton.  You  dispose  of  your  mortgages  to  the  priv.: 
investor? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir;  usually. 

Senator  Kenton.  There  has  been  a  fair  market  for  those  securit.- 
in  the  past,  hasn't  there  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  Fair;  yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  But  to-day  there  is  no  market  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  To-day  there  is  no  market. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  is  the  reason? 

Mr.  Bij^iR.  Xobody  has  any  money  to-day.     Credit  seem>  t 
exhausted. 

Senator  Kenton.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  perhaps  ex 
profits  taxes  and  the  high  rates  of  income  taxes  discourage  som*^ 
those  lines? 

Mr.  Bi^iR.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  On  the  ground  that  there  is  a  better  field. 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  many  of  our  investors  are  hv^  ' 
tax-free  securities. 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  to  th*-  •  : 
mittee  that  would  be  helpful  to  in  a  way  to  get  better  financing: ' 
building? 

Mr.  Slair.  Well,  I  don't  believe  I  have.     I  haven't  given  t: 
matter  very  careful  thought  from  the  standpoint  of  what  Cowc' ' 
ought  to  do.^ 

Senator  Kenton.  We  have  had  some  suggestions  that  we  < 
very  properly  recommend  to  Congress  the  organization  of  a  1'^' 
loan  bauK  system,  somewhat  along  the  line  of  your  farm  loan  i-:^' ' 
ing  system.  I 

Mr.  Blair.  That  might  be  of  some  benefit,  but  it  seems  to  r 
law  of  that  kind  would  have  to  be  very  carefully  guarded,  ("r 
reason  that  in  this  community  the  people  that  would  need  as-i-t 
of  that  kind  are  the  people  who  would  build  the  cheaper  honie> 
are,  of  course,  the  poorer  class  of  securities,  and  unless  the  lo- 
that  kind  are  very  carefully  guarded  the  security  is  not  very  p- 

Senator  Kenton.  Of  course  I  don't  know  what  your  exi^r- 
has  been  out  here,  but  my  experience  has  been  that  loans  mad^  ■ 
small  home  have  quite  generally  been  paid.     Individuallv.  I  i 
built  some  4,500  or  5,000  houses  mvself  in  the  citv  of  New  Vork. 
I  find  that  the  man  who  has  a  little  home  makes  a  terrible  >ir 
to  keep  it,  and  keeps  it.    Those  loans  are,  in  my  opinion,  safer 
main  than  a  loan  on  business  property,  or  at  least,  at  any  r.t 
tenement  property.     There  is  not  a  home-owner's  interest 
tenement  property  that  exists  in  the  smaller  home. 

Mr.  Blair.  I  doubt  if  that  is  true  here.    It  might  Ire  tnif  " 
you  come  to  conservatively  made  loans  that  would  run  or  cost  i 
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$5,000  or  $6,000,  but  the  class  that  the  laboring  man  might  buy,  I 
rather  doubt  that  they  afford  better  security  than  the  other  proper- 
ties. 

Senator  Kbnyon.  Are  you  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  going  to  in 
time  work  itself  out? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  I  think  it  is ;  and  yet  the  matter  of  inducing  peo- 
ple to  own  their  own  homes  is  something  that  ought  to  have  en- 
couragement. It  seeems  to  me  in  this  community  that  things  are 
about  as  critical  as  they  are  likely  to  be.  I  think  that  things  are 
likely  to  take  a  turn  for  the  better  now. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  know,  some  of  us  are  thinking  of  condi- 
tions in  Europe,  that  conservative  business  men  in  Europe  said  of 
France  and  England,  that  this  would  work  itself  out.  There,  of 
course,  the  housmg  situation  became  so  bad,  and  the  popular  demand 
for  homes  became  so  great,  that  they  overwhelmed  the  conservatives, 
and  now  England  and  France  are  engaged  in  building  homes  as  a 
Government  proposition.  Personally,  I  don't  want  to  see  those 
thin^  obtain  here.  I  want  to  stimulate  things  by  the  home-loan 
banking  system,  by  having  the  homes  exempt  from  taxation  for  a 
limited  period,  for  three,  or  four,  or  five,  or  six  years.  Those  who 
iuilt  houses  during  the  high-price  period  would  be  required  to  pay 
;axes  on  the  improvement  for  five  or  six  years,  possibly,  but  that 
wouldn't  be  avoided. 

If  Congress  passed  a  law  exempting  the  loan  mortgages  from 
axation,  provided  the  earnings  thereon  were  reinvested  in  the  build- 
ng  of  homes,  I  believe  it  would  help  matters,  instead  of  having  the 
Tovernment  go  in  and  build  them  itself,  which  is  being  done  in 
England  and^rance  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  I  think  it  is  in  the 
nd  very  destructive  of  good  business.  If  there  is  a  real  emergency 
a  the  country,  then  some  stimulation  should  be  given  by  the  Gov- 
rnment.  If  there  is  not  a  real  emergency,  perhaps  we  can  hold 
le  situation  until  times  are  better.  We  have  found  in  our  investi- 
ation  in  many  cities  that  prices  of  building  materials  in  some  lines 
re  high,  but  when  one  remembers  the  tremendous  increase  in  the 
)st^  or  transportation  and  other  lines,  while  prices  are  high,  they 
•e  not  unduly  high.  Labor  is  not  going  to  stand  for  a  reduction 
I  pay  unless  living  costs  go  down,  so  that  I  can  not  see  ahead  of  me 
?ry  much  evidence  of  a  radical  reduction  in  cost. 
ISlr.  Blair.  I  would  agree  with  yoyr  thought  that  the  individual 
i^ht  to  be  stimulated  in  building  his  own  home  instead  of  having 
e  Government  build  it  for  him. 
Senator  Kenton.  Yes. 

Mr.  BiiAiR.  Now,  in  this  community  I  would  not  have  anj  doubt 
that  situation  working  out.  At  the  present  time  conditions  are 
favorable  for  the  building  of  anything,  because  of  money  con- 
;ions.  I  think  probably  the  money  conditions  are  closer  in  the 
ate  of  Iowa  than  they  are  in  most  of  the  surrounding  States, 
>eciallj  the  State  to  the  east  of  us. 

rhat  IS  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  this  is  just  the  period  of  the 
ir  vrhen  we  have  very  great  demand  for  money  that  comes  from 
?  country,  largely  from  cattle  feeders  who  borrow  up  to  the  first 
the  year,  and  it  is  a  continuous  demand,  but  we  have  pretty  good 
ources  out  in  this  country.    When  things  begin  to  turn,  they 
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ought  to  come  fairly  rapidly,  and  there  ought  to  be  some  money 
locally  here  for  building  purposes,  which  I  think  would  go  a  long 
ways  to  helping  out  the  situation. 

Senator  Kbnton.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  concerning  this  in 
proposition  that  Senator  Calder  propounds.  If  you  had  a  State  sr^ 
tern  of  tax  exemption  on  homes  and  mortgages,  something  that  T^ent 
into  the  homes,  wouldn't  it  stimulate  or  be  another  factor  in  stimu- 
lating the  trend  toward  the  city  from  the  country,  and  isn't  that  one 
of  the  difficulties  now  of  this  whole  situation?  I  am  not  asking  it 
in  a  critical  or  controversial  spirit,  but  isn't  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  Blair.  I  havent  analyzed  those  things  closely,  and  havei'i 
given  it  serious  thought.  That  might  be  true.  There  is  a  drift  to- 
ward the  city  that  is  rather  alarming,  and  the  scarcity  of  labor  npoL 
the  farm  reflects  that  condition. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  are  the  causes  entering  into  the  money 
situation  as  you  have  explained  it  to  us  here?  What  are  the  facto^ 
that  brought  this  about? 

Mr.  Blair.  What  are  the  factors  in  the  local  situation  here! 

Senator  Kenton.  Yes;  in  Iowa. 

Mr.  Blair.  In  the  firlst  place,  as  I  have  said,  this  is  the  period  of 
the  year  when  we  have  our  greatest  demand  for  money.  It  start-^ 
perhaps  the  first  of  September  and  runs  until  the  middle  of  Decern 
ber  in  a  normal  year;  so  that  that  is  normally  our  borrowing  perioil 
when  we  have  to  call  upon  the  East  for  money  in  rather  a  lam 
way.  Now,  this  year  I  tnink  we  have  had  some  conditions  in  lovi . 
maybe  not  different,  but  in  a  greater  degree  than  some  of  our  siir 
rounding  States.  One  of  them  is  a  very  great  advance  in  prices  of  o:r 
farm  land  here,  which  resulted  in  a  heavy  movement.  Some  hav 
estimated  as  much  as  10  per  cent  of  our  farms  moved  last  year  at  - 
very  high  figure.  Now,  those  were  financed  in  some  degree  by  il  • 
country  ban^,  and  operations  in  some  degree  by  bankers.  I  wouLir't 
say  country  banks,  but  bankers,  and  it  took  quite  a  good  deal  <»f  re- 
sources. I'hat  was  aggravated  to  considerable  extent  oy  the  fact  tliut 
J^our  Federal  farm  loan  act  was 'not  operative;  they  couldn't  £vt 
oans  to  finance  these  farms. 

Senator  Kenton.  Not  operative  because  of  the  case  in  the  Supivi> 
Court? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes;  because  of  litigation,  and  other  loan  compaDi- 
doing  a  very  much  smaller  business  than  normally,  so  that  much  mv 
of  the  movement  of  lands  was  financed  through  the  banks  than  il^ 
would  be  normally,  tying  up  money  that  would  otherwise  be  avails' 
for  cattle  or  other  commercial  purposes.  Then  we  had,  possiblv. 
little  larger  wave  of  stock  selling — or  promotion  stocks.  Our  fann-  r- 
were  pretty  prosperous  for  the  last  few  years,  and  quite  a  gCKwl  >-. 
of  their  money  was  taken  away  from  them  by  stock-selling  scheir-  - 


as 


you  probably  know,  and  while- 
Senator  Kenton.  Commonly  1 


known  as  blue  sky? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  have  any  idea  how  much  of  that  ^< 
floated  in  Iowa? 

Mr.  Blair.  It  would  be  only  a  guess,  but  there  has  been  a  grc.- 
deal  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  guess? 
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Mr.  Blair.  In  the  last  five  years,  woiild  you  say? 

The  Chairman^  Yes. 

Mr.  BiiAiR.  I  would  say  three  or  four  hundred  million  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  In  Iowa? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes;  maybe  that  is  high;  perhaps  200,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  proved  to  be  of  little  or  no 
value? 

Mr.  Blair.  Well,  I  would  hesitate  about  guessing  on  that,  too* 
but  there  is  a  very  large  part  of  it  that  has  a  big  shrinkage  in 
value.    It  has  some  value,  but  there  is  a  big  shrinkage  of  value. 

^Senator  Kjinyon.  We  had  testimony  before  a  committee  by  cer- 
tain witnesses  that  it  was  about  200,000,000,  but  bankers  thought 
that  was  a  trifle  high  as  the  shrinkage. 

Mr.  Blair.  Two  hundred  million  of  shrinkage,  do  you  mean? 

Senator  Bjenyon.  Yes, 

Mr.  Blair.  I  couldn't — I  haven't  any  basis  upon  which  to  make 
an  estimate  of  that. 

Senator  Kenton.  It  is  difficult  to  figure  the  shrinkage? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes ;  it  is  difficult  to  figure  the  shrinkage  for  the  rea- 
son that  a  great  many  of  these  concerns  that  were  sold  were  largely 
svhat  you  would  call  money  corporations  that  deal  in  money  oper- 
ations instead  of  industries.  Mortgage  companies,  the  insurance 
:onipanies,  or  investment  companies  were  sold  without  a  real  ne- 
?essity  in  the  community  for  concerns  of  that  kind,  and  after  they 
;vere  organized  they  were  without  competent  managers  or  without 
business,  so  that  the  assets  that  were  not  taken  for  promotion  on 
he  start,  which  perhaps  would  average  25  per  cent,  were  not  of  par 
alue  after  they  were  collected. 

Senator  Kenton.  In  the  matter  of  shrinkage,  you  would  esti- 
fiate  200,000,000  as  too  high? 
Mr.  Blair.  I. think  that  would  be  too  high  for  the  shrinkage. 
Senator  Kbnyon.  Would  it  run  around  100,000,000?    Maybe  that 
5  an  unfair  question.    Don't  answer  it  if  it  will  embarrass  you. 
Mr.  Blair.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  do  that. 
Senator  Kenton.  But  it  has  been  a  factor  in  the  situation  ? 
Mr.  Blair,  It  has  been  a.  serious  factor. 

Senator  Kenton.  Is  the  purchase  of  automobiles  any  factor,  do 
ou  think? 

Air.  Blair,  I  think  it  is. 

Senator  Kenton.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  how  much  money  goes 
at  of  Iowa  in  a  year — the  last  year  for  the  purchase  of  automobiles  or 
orcl  cars? 

Xhe  Chairman.  Ford  cars  are  automobiles,  I  believe. 
^fr.  Blair.  I  haven't  made  any  estimate  of  that.  We  have  cars 
»re  that  average  one  to  every  five  persons  in  the  State,  and  I  sup- 
>se  they  would  have  an  average  cost  of  from  $800  to  $1,000.  A 
K>cl  many  of  those  are  necessary  and  a  good  many  of  them  are  not. 
'l^'lie  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  automobile  has  come  to  be  a  neces- 

&   especially  for  the  farmers. 
r.  Blair,  Yes,  sir.     It  is  both  a  necessitv  and  a  luxury  in  a  verv 
r<x^  measure  with  both  of  them,  but  all  or  these  are  factors  which 
ve  helped  to  bring  about  this  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  operation  of  the  War 
nance  Board,  or  were  you  when  they  were  operating? 
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Mr.  Blair.  Not  very  much,  but  I  was  in  a  very  general  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  prepared  to  say  whether  that  va:^  a 
helpful  factor  in  the  general  situation? 

Mr.  Blair.  No  ;  I  don't  think  I  am  prepared  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  if  there  was  some  system  by  ^l>i^K 
the  Government,  through  a  revolving  fund,  could  help  foreign  r..i 
tions  by  establishing  credits  it  would  be  helpful  to  the  general  mi 
nation  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes ;  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  Each  one  of  those  things  is  merely  a  part  of  ilie 
general  problem  that  confronts  us? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes.  If  a  plan  could  be  worked  out  by  which  the  for- 
eign indebtedness  might  be  financed  in  some  way  so  that  it  \vouli 
relieve  our  Government  bonds,  as  has  been  suggested  by  some  finaL 
ciers,  that  would,  I  think,  prove  to  be  a  help.  One  of  the  faci«'> 
that  enters  into  our  local  situation  is  the  heavy  investment  made  u 
Liberty  and  Victory  bonds.  Most  of  our  baiUcs  are  pretty  heanl. 
loaded  up  with  Liberty  and  Victory  bonds,  and  it  has  curtailed  their 
credit,  and  they  are  borrowers  for  tne  purpose  of  carrying  those  bonus, 
and  that  necessarily  limits  the  other  borrower.  They  don't  like  t-> 
sell  them  at  the  present  discoimt.  • 

Mr.  Meyer.  Would  you  say  that  Iowa  had  been  practicing  thr.f; 
in  the  last  couple  of  years  on  any  large  scale,  generally  speaking,  "t 
the  opposite — not  critically  but  scientifically — I  am  speaking  of. 

Mr.  Blair.  Well,  that  is  rather  a  hard  question.  We  have  hal 
undoubtedly,  a  very  great  amount  of  extravagance  in  the  State  of 
loAva,  and  we  have  had  a  great  many  people  who  have  been  mislei 
in  an  effort  to  practice  thrift  in  these  investments  that  they  hav^ 
made. 

Mr.  Meyer.  You  have  seen  some  reference  to  the  proposition  of  ti^ 
postal  savings  system  being  developed  and  expanded  and  revised  1  r 
paying  a  little  higher  rate  than  2  per  cent  and  making  the  r€^lati<»L* 
a  little  more  practical  than  they  are  with  the  view  to  promoting  tlir:*- 
among  people  who  would  not  be  so  easily  misled  into  the  kind  of  ihiu: 
vou  refer  to,  with  the  idea  that  they  were  making  a  safe  investm^i 
ISave  you  given  any  consideration  to  that? 

Mr.  Blair.  I  have  seen  some  reference  to  it.  I  doubt  whether  tb: 
would  accomplish  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Meyer.  If  accompanied  by  educational  campaign  from  (? 
ernment  sources,  you  don't  believe  it  would  be  helpful? 

Mr.  Blair.  That  might  appeal  to  the  small  investor,  the  same  \: 
vestor  that  now  patronizes  our  savings  banks,  but  I  don't  believr 
would  reach  the  people  in  a  very  large  way. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Don't  you  think  there  are  many  of  these  buyers  of  h 
securities  which  have  been  floated  all  over  the  country  that  id_' 
have  had  their  money  in  Government  savings  depositories  when 
would  have  been  less  easily  reached  by  the  security  salesmen^  so-c*li- 
of  the  wrong  kind  of  security — insecurity ;  don't  you  think  that  mi^' 
have  saved  a  good  many  men  their  money  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  I  don't  believe  it  would.  You  would  be  surpriseii ' 
know  the  class  of  people  that  have  invested  in  these  fake  securiii^ 
some  of  the  most  responsible  people  that  they  interested  hare  iv 
misled  by  investments  of  that  kind. 
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Mr.  jVIeyeil  Do  vou  think  the  bulk  of  the  investments  in  this  kind 
of  securities  came  from  those  people  ? 
Mr.  Blair.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Meyer.  The  school  teachers  and  country  parsons,  didn't  they 
pet  their  money  ? 

Mr.  Blair.  Your  postal  savings  might  get  some  of  the  school 
teachers'  money,  but  1  think  the  bulk  of  the  blue-sky  securities  have 
been  sold  to  r^ponsible  farmers  and  responsible  business  men. 

Mr.  Meter.  1  just  wanted  to  ask  one  more  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  had  to  do  with  the  War  Finance  Corporation  in  Washing- 
ton which  had  authority  to  help  the  export  trade  to  the  extent  of 
$l.(X)0,0OO,0O0,  loaning  only  to  American  oankers  and  exporters,  and 
the  corporation  loaned  about  $12,000,000  a  week.  The  Government 
corporation  had  the  obligation  of  financing  the  bankers  and  they 
in  turn  financed  exporters  who  sold  wheat  to  Belgium,  and  in  an- 
other case  condensed  milk  was  financed  by  bankers  from  all  over 
the  country.  Cotton  was  financed  and  sent  to  Czechoslovakia,  cotton- 
which  had  been  in  warehouses,  and  borrowed  on  by  banks  through 
the  Federal  reserve  bank,  wa^sent  to  an  open  European  market  By 
means  of  this  assistance.  The  purpose  is  to  make  these  loans  only  to 
American  bankers,  and  I  would  like  to  faiow  whether  you  believe 
that  proposition  is  advisable  or  not,  in  our  opinion  ? 
Ifr.  Blair.  I  think  it  is ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  done  more  helpfully  at  this 
time  than  to  increase  the  movement  of  American  products  and  goods 
to  consumers'  markets  ? 

Mr.  B14AIR.  That  would  be  a  very  great  help. 
I    Mr.  Meyer.  You  think  it  more  or  less  important  than  financing  it 
in  warehouses  in  this  country? 
Mr.  Bi^iR.  I  think  it  more  important  at  this  time. 
Senator  Kenyon.  Just  to  go  into  the  record,  the  legal  rate  of  inter- 
est  in  Iowa  is  8  per  cent? 

Mr.  BiiAiR.  Tnat  is  what  we  call  the  limit;  the  legal  rate  is  6  per 
cent. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  do  you  call  the  current  rate  of  interest — 
what  you  could  borrow  money  currently  for? 

Mr.  BiiAiR.  We  borrow  m(^  of  our  money  at  the  Federal  reserve 
bank,  and  that  costs  us  7  per  cent. 
Senator  Kenyon.  I  mean  from  the  people? 

Mr.  Blair.  You  .can  not  borrow  it  at  all,  now.  You  can  not  bor- 
row money  under  certain  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  charge  your  customers  ordinarily  in 
your  institution? 
Mr.  Blair.  It  runs  from  7^  to  8  per  cent ;  in  some  cases  7. 
The  Chairman.  Is  a  man  required  to  pay  excessive  rates  in  the  way 
of  commissions? 

Mr.  Blair.  Not  from  our  institution.    No  banks,  so  far  as  I  know, 
charge  commissions  on  loans  in  excess  of  the  legal  rate. 
The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Blair. 

Mr.  Faxon.  I  want  to  present  next  Mr.  Henry  C.  Wallace,  the  editor 
of  Wallace's  Farmer,  wno  is  a  close  observer  and  a  student  of  eco- 
nomics, and  entirely  familiar  with  agricultural  conditions  in  the 
State  in  general. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wallace,  while  it  is  true  that  this  committw 
was  authorized  to  inquire  into  housing  primarily,  before  we  becan 
our  work  we  determined  that  we  would  look  into  matters  of  produc- 
tion generally,  which  includes  matters  of  agriculture,  and  which  I 
know  you  have  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  of.  I  will  be  glad  to  hi\t 
you  give  us  information  on  the  subject  of  agriculture,  production. 
sales,  etc.,  miaking  your  statement  apply  to  general  conditions  affect 
ing  this  business  in  this  part  of  the  country. ' 

STATEMENT  OP  ME.  HENRY  C.  WALLACE,  EDITOE,  WAIUCES 

FAEMEE. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Before  I  mention  that  I  want  to  say  that  I  was  inter- 
ested in  your  questions  about  thrift  and  housing,  and  while  out?  is 
a  very  small  concern,  a  plan  we  adopted  some  years  ago  could  l^* 
adopted  by  a  great  many  larger  concerns  to  some  advantage.  For 
10  or  15  years  it  has  been  our  policy  when  one  of  our  employees  wishes 
to  buy  a  home  or  build  a  home  and  has  saved  as  much  as  10  per  cent 
of  the  probable  price,  it  has  Jbe&n  our  policy  to  buy  that  place  f'^i 
him,  and  give  him  a  contract  by  which  he  pays  the  equivalent  of 
the  rent  he  has  been  paying  or  as  much  more  as  he  wants  to  e&cb 
month.  That  has  been  a  very  satisfactory  experience  with  our  people 
As  I  say,  there  aren't  many  of  them,  but  with  but  one  exception  ii 
has  been  highly  satisfactory.  It  puts  a  man  in  debt  to  begin  with. 
which  is  a  prime  incentive  for  saving.  It  enables  him  to  build  up  t; 
fund.  Every  month  when  he  pays  we  deduct  the  payment — add  the 
interest  and  deduct  the  payment  from  the  principal,  and  we  do  thai 
in  his  presence  and  he  taiows  each  month  that  the  principal  is  going 
down  and  the  eauity  is  increasing.  Thejr  pay  it  out  very  regularly. 
Almost  invariably  the  amount  they  pay  is  $20  a  month,  or  possibly 
$25,  and  the  wife  also  takes  an  interest  in  it.  We  have  al^  con- 
sidered that  a  savings  fund  for  any  emergency — any  unusual  expend 
a  hospital  bill  or  something  of  that  sort — and  we  allow  them  t-- 
borrow  back  against  that.  We  make  no  hard-and-fast  rule  a- 1 
requirements  for  drawing  against  that  fund.  As  soon  as  he  is  makinz 
good  he  can  borrow  back  against  that  up  to  his  original  payment, 
and  in  some  cases  they  have  borrowed  back  from  one-third  to  one-har 
of  all  of  it  in  case  of  need.  I  believe  that  that  plan  could  be  adopts ' 
by  a  great  many  employers  as  an  encouragement  to  thrift.  It  iu- 
been  verv  satisfactory  in  our  case. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wallace,  I  am  quite  in  sympathy  with  wb' 
you  have  just  discussed.  I  have  built  a  great  many  houses  my 
self,  and  have  accepted  10  per  cent  down,  and  invariably  the  ma- 
that  has  10  per  cent  in  his  home  has  made  a  fight  to  keep  it  at ' 
very  few  have  gone  back  on  that  arrangement;  and  I  think  t'> 
scheme  you  suggest  on  the  part  of  employers  is  worthy,  and  evpr 
other  employer  in  every  other  city  in  the  country  should  be  gi^ir. 
more  consideration  to  it;  it  makes  better  worfanen  sjid  it  soh-- 
the  housing  situation.  I  find,  too,  many  employers  giving  ni>  .'^ 
tention  to  that  phase  of  the  community's  interest. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Now,  as  to  the  agricultural  situation,  I  pre^/: 
you  are  mostly  interested  in  the  present  conditions  in  Iowa,  tr. 
crops  as  to  this  year.    We  are  in  a  sense,  you  might  say,  "  Smt^t' 
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ered  in  our  own  sweetness."  We  have  overdone  the  thing;  we  have 
produced  too  much.  We  have  the  largest  com  crop  in  our  his- 
tory. In  fact,  we  have  the  largest  com  crop  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Our  com  this  year  costs  between  90  cents  and  95  cents  a 
bushel  to  produce.  That  is  the  actual  cost  on  a  cost-accounting 
basis,  taking  into  consideration  all  of  the  factors  included  in  it. 
It  is  selling  now  between  55  cents  and  60  cents.  Our  oats  costs 
around  75  cents  to  produce,  and  it  is  selling  at  around  40  cents. 
Our  wheat  costs  $1.88  to  produce,  and  it  is  selling  at  about  $1.40. 
These  figures  I  am  giving  you  are  the  cost  of  production  on  the 
farm  and  the  sale  price  on  the  farm.  Now,  when  you  remember 
that  our  production  this  year  is  127,000,000  bushels  m  Iowa  above 
the  five-year  average,  and  when  you  remember  that  only  20  per  cent 
of  our  com  goes  on  of  the  farms,  crosses  county  lines,  you  will  see 
that  a  slight  increase  in  the  cost  of  production  has  a  terriffic  affect 
on  the  price.  Eighty  per  cent  or  more  of  our  corn  has  been  fed 
on  the  farm. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  has  been  that  average  five-year  produc- 
tion? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Our  average  five-year  production  is  368,000,000 
bushels,  and  this  year  we  produced  441,000,000  bushels. 
Senator  Kenton.  Practically  500^000,000  bushels. 
Mr.  Meter.  That  wouldn't  be  127,000,000. 

Mr.  WALiiACE.  Possibly  that  is  an  error.    I  probably  made  a  mis- 
take in  jotting  this  down. 
Senator  Kenton.  It  is  close  to  500,000,000. 

Mr.  Waliace.  Yes ;  now,  that  is  for  the  five-year  period  from  1914 
to  1918,  not  for  the  general  five-year  period,  although  I  don't  think 
there  is  much  difference  in  that.  When  you  consider  the  fact  that 
of  all  of  these  crops — wheat  is  not  our  great  crop — corn  and  oats 
are  our  big  cash  grain  crop,  when  you  consider  the  heavy  loss  as 
compared  with  the  cost  of  production,  you  understand  why  there 
is  so  much  talk  in  the  papers  about  holding  crops — the  farmer  is 
trying  to  save  himself.  During  the  war  our  grain  farmers  were 
prosperous.  Those  who  fed  their  corn  to  live  stock,  if  they  had  to 
buy  the  corn,  lost  money,  as  a  rule.  Those  that  grew  their  own  corn 
and  hogs,  for  example,  made  monev,  but  didn't  do  nearly  so  well 
as  if  they  had  sold  their  grain  at  the  prevailing  price.  The  result 
of  that  unprofitable  experience  in  live  stock  has  been  to  decrease  our 
live-stock  production. 

We  have  from  1,000,000  to  2,000,000  hogs  less  this  year  than  we  had 
three  years  ago.  Evidently  we  have  had  some  decrease  in  cattle,  and 
we  are  apparently,  in  the  country  at  large,  running  into  a  cattle  short- 
age which  will  possibly  materialize  in  1922  or  1923.  Iowa  land  has 
discouraged  the  growing  of  cattle  for  feeding  purposes ;  we  have 
come  to  depend  more  and  more  upon  buying  feeding  cattle  to  feed  our 
com  to.  During  the  past  year  farmers  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
in  getting  cars.  I  doubt  whether  there  are  many  farmers  that  held 
$1.85  or  $1.75  com  for  a  higher  price.  Probably  nere  and  there  there 
are  some.  Of  course,  there  are  many  farmers  who  still  have  last  year's 
corn,  and  they  may  have  had  an  experience  similar  to  that  of  one 
fanner  who  told  me  recently  that  he  had  sold  his  surplus  on  three 
different  occasions  and  still  had  i^  ^n  hand.    He  sold  it  first  to  the 
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elevator  company  for  $1.85  a  bushel,  provided  the  company  could  get 
the  cars;  he  sold  it  again  to  them  for  $1.65  a  bushel,  and  still  couldn't 
get  cars;  and  he  then  sold  it  for  $1.35,  some  of  which  was  taken  and 
some  of  which  he  still  has  on  hand.  The  shipping  situation  during  a 
part  of  last  year  was  very  serious,  many  farmers  having  lost  tre- 
mendously on  cattle  and  hogs  that  they  had  to  hold  after  they  ^irere 
ready  for  market.  When  you  have  cattle  and  hogs  ready  for  market 
and  have  to  hold  them,  you  have  to  keep  right  on  feeding  them  all 
the  time,  which  is  an  expense  in  addition  to  the  money  invested^  and 
as  a  consequence  the  farmers  feel  that  things  have  gone  rather  against 
them. 

Now,  we  have  had  an  increase  in  our  cost  of  production  of  live-stock 
products  of  about  20  per  cent,  and  right  in  the  face  of  that  you  have 
had  a  decrease  in  the  production  of  principal  commodities  of  about 
15  per  cent,  perhaps.  Pig  iron,  coal — I  listed  some  of  them — zinc, 
lead,  copper,  soft  coal,  gold,  have  shown  a  15  per  cent  decrease  in  pro- 
duction. You  have  also  in  the  case  of  the  manufacturer  a  similar 
situation.  They  protect  themselves  against  over-production  by  just 
stopping,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  woolen  mills.  The  farmers  in  this 
State  have  their  wool  pool,  and  in  that  way  try  to  hold  it.  In  fact. 
there  is  a  national  wool  pool  now.  In  the  face  of  that  you  have  the 
experience  of  your  woolen  mills  shutting  down,  because  there  is  not 
a  market  for  wool  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production,  and  that  applies 
to  some  of  the  crops  as  well. 

One  of  you  to  a  former  witness  spoke  of  the  War  Finance  Cor- 
poration.   That  is  not  operating,  is  it? 

Mr.  Meyer-  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  stopped  it.  On  May 
10  the  Secretary  requested  the  corporation  to  discontinue  operations 
in  aid  of  exporting  American  products  on  the  groAnd  that  prices  were 
too  high,  selling  was  easy,  and  peace  was  prosperous^  and  unemploy- 
ment was  negligible.  Now,  the  farmers  have  asked  him,  in  view  of 
the  changed  conditions,  to  again  put  it  in  operation,  and  I  have  in- 
dorsed their  recommendation.  I  have  been  active  as  managing  di- 
rector of  that  corporation. 

Now,  because  of  the  different  conditions  existing  at  the  present 
time,  as  compared  to  May,  it  is  felt  that  the  corporation  could  be  of 
vast  assistance.  There  has  been  a  loss  in  Chicago  alone  because  of 
the  cancellation  of  orders  from  Europe,  due  to  the  declines  in  ex- 
change rates  within  the  past  few  weeks,  amounting  to  50  per  cent  in 
hog  products  to  one  country,  and,  of  course,  I  agree  with  the  farmers* 
representatives  in  claiming  that  that  power  was  given  to  be  used, 
that  it  was  only  ^iven  to  assist  American  exporters  and  bankers,  and 
that  now  is  the  time  if  ever  that  it  ought  to  be  used  instead  of  beinar 
held  inactive. 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  would  relieve  our  situation  somewhat  as  to  meat 
products ;  certainly  not  much  with  reference  to  com  exports. 

Mr.  Meter.  Hog  products  are  corn,  aren't  they,  Mr.  Wallace  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Certainly.  Of  course,  it  would  relieve  our  situation 
to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Meter.  Wheat  would  go  out  under  it  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meter.  And  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  As  the  chairman  said,  all  of  these  things  are  inter- 
locked— ^they  relate  one  to  another.    You  have  the  effect  of  your  hous- 
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ing  situation  in  the  cities  produced  by  these  conditions  on  the  farm. 
There  aren't  a  great  many  abandoned  farms  in  Iowa,  but  there  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  the  combining  of  farmers.  Our  farms  are 
becoming  larger  all  the  time,  and  being  managed  by  managers  instead 
of  by  inmyidual  farmers. 

As  some  one  mentioned  here  to-day,  among  the  reasons  that  bring 
farmers  to  the  city  I  think  the  main  reason  is  economic,  but  every- 
thing that  makes  the  city  more  attractive  draws  the  country  popula- 
tion to  it.  Our  experience  has  been  the  same  as  every  other  nation  in 
that  respect.  Your  beautiful  parks,  your  amusements,  your  better 
hdusing  conditions,  in  a  way — all  of  those  things  bring  them  in — 
everything  that  makes  it  more  attractive  tends  to  draw  the  farmer 
in  to-day.  There  is  a  legitimate  i-eason  why  many  fanners  leave  the 
farm.  Take  the  fanner  and  his  wife  who  have  reached  the  age  of 
.^5,  60,  or  65;  their  children  are  grown  and  perhaps  they  wouldn't 
remain  on  the  farm,  and  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  them  as  you 
know  who  don't — tney  feel  that  they  have  reached  the  time  when 
they  are  entitled  to  an  easier  life,  especially  the  wife.  Our  city 
women  complain  of  the  diiBcult  situation  with  regard  to  the  help 
problem.  Of  course,  it  has  always  been  much  worse  in  the  country, 
and  of  course  the  country  wife  must  get  up|  early  and  work  late 
and  board  the  extra  help  in  thrashing  or  corn-husking  time,  even  if 
they  are  only  on  a  quarter-section  of  land.  There  are  periods  in 
the  year,  in  thrashing,  etc.,  when  extra  help  must  be  had  and  the 
farm  wife  must  take  care  of  them.  In  addition  to  that  she  must 
do  the  washing.  When  a  farm  wife  has  worked  that  way  for  30 
or  40  years  I  think  we  will  all  have  to  agree  that  if  she  wants  to 
come  to  town  she  has  the  right  to  do  it,  it  they  have  the  monejr  to 
live  on,  and  the  towns  will  have  to  adjust  themselves  to  that  situation. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  perceptible  drift  of  the  young  men  to  the 
town  because  of  the  better  opportunities.  It  is  an  economic  situation. 
Anything  that  tends  to  relieve  adverse  conditions  in  the  cities,  in- 
tensifies the  situation  on  the  farm.  Anything  that  will  make  harder 
conditions  in  the  towns,  will  tend  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  will  contribute  to  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  country? 

Mr.  Waixace.  Yes;  I  will  say  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country.  I  mean  the  rural  section  of  the  rfation.  We  have  got  to 
the  time  that  anything  which  will  make  condition^  in  the  city  less 
attractive,  will  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation  by  improv- 
ing^ the  country  Ufe. 

The  CHArRMAN.  Mr.  Wallace,  I  am  a  city  man  and  I  love  the  coun- 
try, and  I  will  do  anything  possible  to  ericoura^  people  to  go  back 
on  the  farm.  I  think  that  is  the  one  thing  that  is  happening  to-day 
that  worries  serious  men.  I  can  not  quite  conclude  that  if  you  make 
conditions  more  difficult  in  the  city,  it  will  contribute  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  is  an  economic  situation,  and  this  drift  from 
the  country  to  the  city  is  due  to  economic  causes.  There  are  individ- 
ual cases  you  can  pick  out  all  around  that  are  not  due  to  that,  but 
in  the  large  way  it  is  due  to  economic  situations. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  larger  pay? 
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Mr.  WaMiAcb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  fact  that  living  conditions  in  the  city 
may  be  relieved  won't  affect  the  larger  pay? 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  will  tend  to  discourage  people  from  going  into 
the  citjr  from  their  farms.  We  have  got  fewer  people  on  the  farms 
to-day  in  Iowa  than  four  years  ago.  As  long  as  the  land  was  cheap, 
as  long  as  the  man  could  make  a  small  payment  down,  if  he  was 
willing  to  work  hard,  and  if  he  had  a  good  wife,  he  could  get  ahead 
and  anord  to  live  on  a  very,  very  small  yearly  return,  because  the 
advance  in  land  would  make  him  whole.  The  population  was  com- 
ing in,  business  was  growing,  and  there  was  a  constant  increase  in 
the  value  of  his  land.  But  take  the  situation  to-day.  What  op- 
portunity does  the  young  man  in  the  country  have  to  look  forward 
to,  unless  he  has  a  very  substantial  payment  to  make  down.  It  takes 
a  working  capital  on  the  farm  now  greater  than  the  working  capital 
and  the  payments  30  years  ago,  and  it  is  a  hopeless  proposition,  and 
that  is  why  you  are  going  to  find  the  young  men  coming  into  the 
cities  right  along,  unless  they  fall  heir  to  money  or  a  farm. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  while  men  from  the  cities  talk  about  going 
to  the  country  and  the  necessity  of  going  to  the  country,  nobody 
starts. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  never  knew — ^well,  perhaps  I  shouldn't  say  I  never 
knew  of  one,  but  there  are  very  few.  This  promotion  losses  that 
you  speak  of,  I  think  Mr.  Blair's  figures  were  probably  low  when 
he  said  $200,000,000.  I  don't  reach  that  conclusion  from  any  infor- 
mation I  have  myself,  but  simply  talking  with  the  different  bankers 
and  others  during  the  past  six  months  or  a  year.  I  would  be  inclined 
to  say  that  it  was  more  than  that,  but  he  may  be  right. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  is  shrinkage.  Do  you  think  the  shrinkage 
is  more  than  $200,000,000? 

Mr.  Wallace.  We  have  no  means  of  estimating  that. 

Senator  Kenton.  Some  of  it  was  entire  shrinkage? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes ;  a  great  deal  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Wallace. 

Mr.  Faxon.  There  are  men  in  the  room  whom  I  had  hoped  per- 
sonally we  might  be  able  to  reach  before  noon.  It  seems  an  impos- 
sibility, and,  of  course,  we  shall  have  to  curtail  somewhat  the  length 
of  those  who  testify,  and  there  are  important  witnesses  yet.  It  is 
nearly  noon  now,  and  the  committee  is  to  be  the  guest  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  .at  luncheon  at  quite  an  important  meeting,  and 
we  should  leave  here  not  later  than  12.10. 

Senator  Kenyon  has  a  delegation  from  his  home  city  and  he  wishes 
to  present  at  least  one  before  we  adjourn. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  there  any  gentlemen  here  from  the  Iowa 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  or  any  here  that  have  been  requested  to 
come  by  Mr.  Cunningham?  If  so,  we  would  be  glad  to  nave  your 
presence  known. 

Mr.  Faxon.  I  understand  that  several  gentlemen  are  coming  to 
Des  Moines  this  noon  from  Ames. 

Senator  Kenton.  Then  I  will  call  Mr.  (Ireen,  who  is  secretary  of 
the  Fort  Dodge  Commercial  Club. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  £.  0.  OBEEN,  SECBETAET,  FORT  DODGE 

COMMERCIAL  CLXTB. 

Senator  Kenton.  Mr.  (Jreen,  I  suppose  you  have  the  trouble  thai 
most  Fort  Dodge  men  have,  they  talk  pretty  long,  and  we  would 
like  to  have  you  make  it  rather  brief,  giving  us  the  general  situation 
as  to  Fort  Dodge  and  the  surrounding  country  on  the  housing 
proposition. 

Mr.  Green.  Well,  I  had  the  gentleman  who  is  charged  with  making 
out  the  permits  for  house  buildinfi^  give  me  the  data,  and  the  records 
show  that  from  October-Novemblr,  1919,  up  to  the  ist  of  November, 
1920,  a  total  of  69  residences  were  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $372,500 
in  the  city  of  Fort  Dodge. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  a  little  over  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Green.  A  little  oves  a  year. 

Senator  Kenton.  Just  as  a  matter  for  the  record,  what  is  the 
population  of  Fort  Dodge,  as  given  by  the  census  enumerators? 

Mr.  Green.  Nineteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
In  addition  to  that,  in  general  building  operations  there  was 
$773,000  expended  during  that  time  in  building  larger  business 
houses  and  in  repairs.  Approximately,  half  of  that  was  in  four 
buildings — a  large  warehouse,  a  bakery,  hotels,  and  repairs  on  larger 
residences.  But  so  far  as  the  house-building  program  is  concerned, 
there  has  been  only  69  houses  built  in  Fort  Dodge.  In  speaking 
with  the  different  contractors  and  lumber  dealers  and  those  inter- 
ested in  building  operations  directly,  they  estimate  that  we  are  about 
oOO  houses  short  from  normal  conditions.  In  1912-13,  I  have  for- 
gotten which,  Fort  Dodge  built  300  residences  in  that  one  year. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  do  you  attribute  this  to,  Mr.  Green? 

Mr.  Green.  Primarily  to  financial  conditions;  the  inability  to  get 

money,  and  recently,  of  course,  to  the ^in  addition  to  that,  to  the 

fact  that  industries  are  closing  down  more  or  less. 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  any  industries  closed  down  at  Fort  Dodge? 

Mr.  Green.  The  gypsum  mills  are  partially  closed.  They  are 
running  under  capacity,  and  the  oatmeal  mill  has  closed  down  for 
the  present. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  great  industry  of  Fort  Dodge  is  gypsum  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Gypsum  and  clay. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  are  working  part  time? 

Mr.  Green.  They  are  working  part  time,  and  there  is  some  prob- 
ability of  them  closing  down  before  verjr  long,  for  the  time  being. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  shortening  up 
of  the  market  for  gypsum? 

Mr.  Green.  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  restriction  of 
the  building  all  over  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  find  the  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  men 
who  use  building  materials  for  building  houses  in  your  city  is  largely 
that  thev  lack  suflScient  money  to  build  or  that  they  lack  material  ? 

Mr.  GrREEN.  I  think  if  money  was  plentiful  and  on  easy  payments 
on  some  plan  whereby  the  laboring  man  and  those  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances could  malie  their  payments,  that  there  would  be  consider- 
able more  building.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  finance  primarily  due 
to  the  condition  or  the  money  market  and  lack  of  means  to  build. 
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Of  course,  employees,  and  we  have  a  great  many  of  them  in  the 
gypsum  mills  and  in  the  clay  mills  and  the  other  manufacturing  in- 
stitutions^  haven't  the  money  ahead  to  build,  and  naturally  they 
would  have  to  rent  or  build  houses  on  easA'  payments.  Jsow,  it 
is  past  the  point,  and  never  was  a  very  profitable  thing  for  any- 
body who  has  had  money  to  build  houses  to  rent.  I  think  tlu- 
conditions  in  smaller  cities  than  Des  Moines  are  diflferent.  There  are 
some  circumstances  surrounding  this  condition  here  even.  Take  in  a 
city  like  Des  Moines,  people  like  to  come  to  these  larger  cities  more 
than  they  do  to  the  smaller  cities.  I  think  in  a  larger  percentage, 
while  they  do  come  to  nearly  all  of  the  cities  of  the  State  from  the 
country  and  from  other  places,  they  come  in  a  larger  percentage  to 
a  city  like  Des  Moines,  and  they  would  find  some  way  of  building  a 
house — more  ways  of  building  houses  than  they  would  in  smaller 
places.  Xaturally,  in  a  city  like  Fort  Dodge,  if  a  man  can  not  find 
a  place  to  live  who  comes  there  for  employment,  he  goes  somewhere 
else.  I  might  illustrate  that  by  a  recent  enlargement  made  to  one  of 
our  local  institutions,  the  Monarch  Telephone  Co.  are  complaining 
now  about  the  fact  that  they  can  not  keep  the  help  there.  They  have 
had  men  come  in,  men  who  are  expert  workmen  in  making  electrical 
appliances  like  they  use  in  the  telephone,  and  they  can  not  find  places 
to  live  and  they  have  to  leave. 

The  Chairman.  They  get  good  pay  and  want  to  live  accordingly? 
Mr.  Green.  Yes,  sir ;  they  draw  good  pay  and  want  to  live  accord- 
ingly. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  provide  them  decent  housing  ac- 
commodations and  thev  won't  stay? 
Mr.  (treen.  I  don't  know  of  any. 

The  Chairman.  Have  rents  increased  as  a  result  of  the  shortage? 
Mr.  Green.  Yes,  sir;  as  it  has  all  over  the  country.    That  is  an 
economic  condition  of  supply  and  demand. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  cost  of  building  houses,  of  course,  enters 
into  this  problem  prominently,  doesn't  it? 
Sir.  Green.  Yes,  sir ;  it  does. 

Senator  Ejenyon.  Do  you  know  how  much  window  glass,  for  in- 
stance, has  gone  up  during  the  past  few  years? 

Mr.  Green.  No,  sir ;  I  don't.  Senator,  not  exactly,  but  I  know  that 
all  kinds  of  building  material  has  increased  wonderfully,  but  it 
operates  in  this  way  a  good  deal  like  when  I  was  in  the  manufactur- 
ing business,  the  cost  of  manufacturing  raised  a  lot  and  the  retailer 
not  only  added  that  cost,  but  an  additional  price  to  increase  the  per- 
centage of  what  he  had  to  earn  on  his  purchases,  and  then  sometime? 
a  little  bit  more,  and  I  think  during  the  war  and  after  they  in- 
creased in  a^ood  many  cases  a  good  deal  more. 

Senator  Kenyon.  We  heard  in  Chicago  yesterday  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses, Mr.  Hines,  that  the  price  of  lumber  had  come  down  very 
materially.    Have  you  seen  any  indication  of  that  in  Fort  Dodged 
Mr.  Grei:n.  There  has  been  some  decline,  but  not  a  great  deal. 
Senator  Kenyon.  You  think  there  has  been  some? 
Mr.  Green.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  suggestions  would  you  have,  Mr.  (ireen. 
as  to  how  the  situation  could  be  remedied?  What  help  could  tl.i 
Government  give  ? 
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Mr.  Green.  Well,  I  wrote,  I  think,  to  Senator  Calder  last  August 
in  reply  to  a  letter  that  he  wrote,  and  I  don't  know  whether  or  not 
it  would  be  feasible,  practical,  or  advisable,  but  if  there  could  be 
some  means  whereby  a  more  plentiful  supply  of  money  could  be 
furnished  at  lower  rates  of  interest  with  long-time  payments,  I  think 
it  would  have  more  to  do  with  inducing  people  to  build  their  own 
homes,  especially  the  employed  class,  than  almost  anything  else. 
I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  finance  almost  exclusively,  an(J,  of  course, 
in  a  recent  conference  on  the  housing  proposition  at  the  convention 
last  week  in  Chicago,  it  came  up  in  regard  to  the  matter  that  Mr. 
Wallace  spok^  about,  and  I  think  a  few  remarks  on  the  same  line 
were  made. 

The  question  came  uj)  in  a  group  meeting,  whether  this  housing 
proposition  was  an  industrial  problem  or  a  community"  problem,  or 
whether  it  was  a  problem  combining  both,  and  the  concensus  of  view- 
was  that  it  was  a  problem  combinmg  both,  and  the  different  dele- 
gates told  their  experiences,  and  there  was  one  particularly  at 
vSouth  Bend,  the  Studebaker  Co.,  as  Mr.  Wallace  said,  the  com- 
pany built  and  financed  the  homes,  but  that  won't  apply  only  in 
a  very  small  degree  generally  for  the  simple  reason  that  as  a  rule, 
and  especially  in  Iowa,  and  especially  in  the  smaller  cities,  manu- 
facturers do  not  have  any  more  money  than  they  have  to  run  their 
own  business.  It  ought  not  to  enter  in  as  a 'factor  in  solving  this 
proposition  to  any  great  extent.  The  large  concerns  of  the  country, 
the  large  concerns  like  the  Studebaker  concern  and  others  of  that 
kind,  can  finance  their  own  housing  problem,  but  the  percentage  of 
such  people  in  this  country  is  very  small,  and  especially  in  the  West. 
It  is,  as  you  know,  Senator,  a  very  hard  proposition  to  get  money  for 
manufacturing  to  finance  their  own  business. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  a  letter  from  a  Fort  Dodge 
manufacturer  which  I  should  like  to  have  put  in  the  record. 
The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

(The  letter  referred  to  by  Senator  Kenyon  is  here  printed  in  full, 
as  follows:) 

[The  Plymouth  Gypsum  Co.,  manufacturers  of  hard  wall  plaster  and  gypsum  products.] 

FoBT  Dodge,  Iowa,  NovemJ)0r  10,  1920, 
3Ir.  R.  O.  GBiacN, 

Secretary  Fart  Dodge  Commercial  Cluh,  Fort  Dodge^  Iowa. 

Oeab  Mb.  Gbeen  :  With  reference  to  your  meeting  in  Des  Moines  Friday  witli 
the  Senate  committee,  I  will  state  that  I  am  unable  to  get  away  on  Friday  to 
attend  this  meeting,  hence  the  reason  I  am  writing  yon  my  views  on  the  housing 
problem. 

It  has  been  stated  that  we  are  short  a  million  homes  In  the  United  States. 
It  is  going  to  take  some  time  to  catch  up  with  such  a  tremendous  demand  for 
houses,  and  some  special  effort  will  have  to  be  made  to  stimulate  a  rapid  build- 
in  jx  of  these  homes.  It  Is  needless  for  me  to  state  the  result  of  such  a  program, 
m»  I  will  briefly  go  to  the  ix)int. 

First.  There  must  be  some  action  taken  by  some  agency  of  tlie  Grovemment 
ftrliereby  the  home  builder  can  borrow  money  with  which  to  build  his  home  at 
I  reasonable  rate  of  Interest  and  a  long  period  of  time  In  which  to  pay  It.  Per- 
fiiips  some  plan  can  be  worked  out  similar  to  the  Federal  farm  loan  act.  Among 
>iir  own  employees  I  know  of  several  who  would  like  to  build  If  they  could 
>orrow  enough  to  complete  the  home.  They  may  have  $500  or  $1,000  saved  up, 
nit  under  the  present  high  cost  they  could  not  build  much  for  this  money. 
>^ow,  If  they  could  get  one  or  two  thousand  dollars  at  a  reasonable  rate  of 
nterest  and,  say,  10  to  15  years  In  which  to  pay  It  these  people  would  build. 
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Second.  A  program  that  would  also  help  to  stimulate  building  would  be  if  the 
railroads  would  help  in  this  program  by  hauling  building  material  oo  the  rates 
that  were  in  effect  before  the  recent  advance  on  August  25,  1920. 

Third.  The  lowering  of  prices  on  building  materials  which  will  no  doubt  come 
about.  As  the  cost  of  living  goes  down  the  cost  of  production  will  go  with  ii. 
and  naturally  there  will  be  lower  prices  on  building  materials. 

With  capital  provided  for,  with  the  help  of  the  transportation  companies, 
with  the  help  of  the  building  material  manufacturers  and  dealers  and  *b 
building  contractors  we  should  be  able  to  get  results. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

L.  E.  Abm STRONG,  Preiideni. 

Senator  Kenton.  Are  there  any  others  here  from  Fort  Dod^e: 

Mr.  Green.  We  have  Mr.  W.  iP,  Rich  and  Mr.  O'Leary,  that  I 
would  like  to  have  heard. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  take  a  recess  to  l.o' 
o'clock.  I  am  going  to  say  to  the  witnesses  that  I  am  going  to  try  i" 
get  along  faster  this  afternoon.  I  want  all  of  your  views,  but  wp 
must  conclude  by  6  o'clock  to-night. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  1.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

(At  1.30  o'clock  the  committee  reassembled,  pursuant  to  the  takir.L' 
of  recess.) 

The  Chairman.  The  meeting  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Faxon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  present  to  you  first  Mr.  E.  K 
Englebeck  of  the  Queal  Lumber  Co.,  who  has  a  table  showin<r  t: 
peaK  prices  of  materials — certain  kinds  of  lumber  particularly,  i. 
rise  and  decline,  and  the  present  situation. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ELLIS  B.  ENGLEBECK,  SECBETABT-TBEAS- 
TJBEB,  aUEAL  LTJMBEB  CO.,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

The  CHAuofAN.  Mr.  Englebeck,  the  committee   will  be  cla<l  t 
hear  from  you  on  any  statements  that  you  care  to  make  on  t'.  - 
subject. 

Mr.  Englebeck.  The  statement  I  would  make  is  that  I  am  Ir- 
not  expecting  to  be  called  as  a  witness,  but  that  I-  might  submit 
table  to  vou  which  is  definite  and  concise  as  to  the  changes  in  t 
values  of  lumber  in  Des  Moines  covering  the  period  of  three  i^" 
one-half  years,  and  notably  the  decline  this  year  from  the  h: 
point  reached  about  January  or  February  of  1920.     I  want  lo  : 
elude  in  that  the  fact  that  the  prices  of  September,  1920,  an<l  si':  -. 
would  have  shown  a  greater  decline  had  it  not  been  necessary*  to  In 
included  in  our  not  cost  from  three  to  seven  dollars  per  thou?^: 
feet  because  of  the  advance  in  freight  rates.     I  have  taken  t: 
common  items  such  as  would  probably  constitute  a  large  pait 
the  lumber  building  cost  of  a  home  and  have  followed  their  i>r  •  - 
from  May,  1917,  to  the  present  time.     I  don't  know  of  anvtl  '> 
else  except   that  this  chart   should   be   something   that    wouM 
looked  at. 

(The  table  referred  to  by  Mr.  Englebeck  is  here  printed  in  v 
as  follows:) 
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Date. 

Dimen- 
sion. 
Ncf, 
base 
2  by  6. 

Boards 

and 
fencing, 

No.  2 
common. 

Ship  lap. 

No.  2 
oommon. 

Shingles, 
best  grade 
red  cedar. 

Lath, 
best  grade 

May  17 

$40.00 
41.00 
44.00 
49.00 
56.00 
60.00 
70.00 
77,00 
75.00 
70.00 
62.00 
62.00 
60.00 
54.00 

$37.00 
44.00 
46.00 
52.00 
53.00 
56.00 
64.00 
73.00 
73.00 
65.00 
65.00 
64.00 
57.00 
52.00 

$38.00 
45.00 
48.00 
54.00 
55.00 
58.00 
70.00 
75.00 
73.00 
73.00 
66.00 
66.00 
58.00 
55.00 

$6.50 

6.76 

6.76 

7.00 

8.50 

8.50 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

11.00 

9.50 

9.50 

9.00 

8.50 

$7.25 

Pec.  17 

&25 

Apr.  18 

8.25 

Jidy  18 

8.50 

May  19 

9.00 

June  19 

9.50 

Dec.  19 

20.00 

Jan.  20 

23.00 

Apr.  20 

21.00 

Mav20 

18.00 

June  20 

14.00 

Sept.  20 

14.00 

Oct.  20 

13.00 

Nov.  20 

12.00 

Chart  of  printed  retail  prices  of  Queal  Lumber  Co.,  of  Des  Moines,  covering  a 
period  of  three  and  one-half  years,  the  notable  feature  shown  is  the  decline  this 
year  from  the  high  point  of  January,  1920. 

Prices  of  September,  1920,  and  since  would  have  shown  a  greater  decline 
had  it  not  been  necessary  to  include  in  our  net  cost  from  $8  to  $7  per  thousand 
added  because  of  the  advance  in  freight  rates. 

These  five  items  usually  include  a  large  part  of  the  lumber  cost  of  a  home. 
Absorbing  the  freight  advance,  the  average  decline  on  these  items  since  January, 
1920,  Is  30.2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Faxon.  Tell  when  the  peak  load  was  reached,  etc.,  and  the  five 
staple  products  you  have  taken. 

Mr.  JEnglebeck.  I  have  taken  No.  1  dimension  lumber.  That  is 
the  common  lumber,  2  by  4  and  2  by  6,  and  I  give  our  retail  price 
based  on  the  2  by  6  as  of  May,  1917.  to  be  $40  per  thousand  feet. 

The  Chairman.  May,  1917?  Tnat  is  just  about  the  time  we  en- 
tered the  war. 

Mr.  Englebeck.  That  is  before  we  started  in  the  cantonment  con- 
struction. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  about  the  price  level  of  the  preceding 
year? 

Mr.  Englebeck.  Possibly  a  little  bit  higher  than  the  preceding 
year,  but  a  very  small  amount.  The  next  change  I  have  is  of  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  showing  the  price  $41  on  the  same  item ;  April 
of  1918,  $44;  July  of  1918,  $49;  May  of  1919,  $56;  June  of  1919,  $60; 
December  of  1919,  $70 ;  January  of  1920,  $77.  From  that  point  we 
have  made  six  changes  to  date.  I  can  give  you  the  dates  if  you  wish 
them. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  tell  us. 

Mr.  Englebeck.  It  drops  from  $77  to  $75,  $70,  $62,  $60,  and  $54. 
It  is  now  $54. 

The  Chairman.  As  of  to-day? 

Mr.  Englebeck.  As  of  to-day,  against  $40  in  May,  1917. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  price  to-day  is  about  40  per  cent  higher 
than  what  it  was  in  May,  1917  ? 

Mr.  Englebeck.  Not  quite  40  per  cent ;  and  of  course  we  have  ab- 
sorbed an  additional  cost  in  freight.  The  freight  rate  on  the  com- 
mon lumber  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  Des  Moines  is  80  cents  a  hun- 
dred, the  former  rate  was  60  cents,  and  further  back  it  was  55  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  $2  a  thousand  more? 
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Mr.  Englebeck.  More  than  that ;  five  and  a  half  to  six  dollars  a 
thousand  difference. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  that  was  taken  off  the  increase  should  y 
only  $8  over  May,  1917  ? 

Mr.  Englebeck.  lYes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  wouldn't  be  verj^  much  of  a  raise  when  you 
come  to  consider  that  lumber  is  becoming  scarcer  and  wages  higher! 

Mr.  Englebeck.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  commodities  have  you  there,  please? 

Mr.  Englebeck.  Common  fencing  lumber,  posts,  etc,  from  837  L 
May,  1917,  to  $73  in  January,  1920,  which  was  the  high  point  of 
that  period. 

The  Chairman.  And  back  now  to 

Mr.  Englebeck.  $52. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  commodity  there  besides  luni- 
ber? 

Mr.  Englebeck.  No,  sir;  that  is  all  we  handle. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  anticipate  any  further  reduction  in  the 
price  of  lumber  ? 

Mr.  Englebeck.  Not  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chair3ian.  You  think  we  have  got  down  to  bedrock? 

Mr.  Englebeck.  I  do.  Manufacturers  claim  that  a  good  many  ut 
them  aren't  operating  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  selling  as  much  lumber  at  the  prest:.: 
figures  as  you  were  last  spring  ? 

Mr.  Englebeck.  By  no  means. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  anticipate  any  immediate  revival  of  buili- 
ing  construction? 

Mr.  Englebeck.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the  or'n. 
mittee  which  it  might  put  into  practice  to  stimulate  construction  :i 
any  wav  ? 

Mr.  £nglebeck.  On  account  of  inability  to  finance,  the  buiWii.: 
program  is  holding  back.    The  price  alone  is  not  holding  us  hack. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  lack  of  sufficient  financing  has  more 
than  anvthing  else  damaged 

Mr.  fiNOLEBECK  (interrupting).  It  has  had  a  very  distinct  pan 
it  is  probably  one  of  the  greatest  in  holding  us  back. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  thought  of  any  method  of  remedvini: 
that? 

Mr.  Englebeck.  I  would  rather  think  the  finance  men«  the  baIlke^. 
should  answer  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Miller.  Of  the  average  price  of  $54  for  No.  1  dimension  \m. 
ber,  how  much  is  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Englebeck.  On  a  Pacific  coast  shipment  it  would  be  about  ^r 
per  thousand. 

Mr.  Miller.  Then  it  would  be  $34  without  transportation! 

Mr.  Englebeck.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  lay  out  $20  in  cash  for  transportation? 

Mr.  Englebeck.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  same  item  in  May,  1917,  was  $40.  How  much  * 
that  was  transportation  then  ? 

Mr.  Englebeck.  About  $13  or  $14 ;  probably  $14  would  be  nwr^' 
the  comparative  basis. 
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Mr.  Miller.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in  conducting  your  busi- 
ness because  of  the  irregularity  of  delivery  of  material? 

Mr.  Englebeck.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  Through  transportation? 

Mr.  Englebeck.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  Has  that  cost  you  any  more  money  to  do  business  ? 

Mr.  Englebeck.  It  costs  more  because  we  are  obliged  to  buy  more 
than  once  to  secure  the  one  supply  of  the  material. 

Mr.  Miller.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  in  a  few  words  what  your 
transportation  troubles  have  been  ? 

Mr.  Englebeck.  The  lack  or  shortage  of  car^  that  would  delay 
shioments. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  long  would  you  say  you  had  to  wait  for  lumber 
after  you  had  ordered  it? 

Mr.  Englebeck.  That  would  depend  upon  the  manufacturer's 
ability  to  ship  the  items  ordered,  or  upon  the  ability  to  get  cars,  and 
many  times  it  was  very  hard  for  us  to  separate  the  two. 

Mr.  Miller.  Did  it  take  you  six  months  ? 

Mr.  Englebeck.  We  have  had  orders  more  than  six  months  late; 
yes,  sir ;  unfilled  orders. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  much  more,  eight  months  ? 

Mr.  Englebeck.  About  eight  months,  one  or  two  items;  yes,  sir. 
One  or  two  instances  longer  than  that,  but  just  exceptional  conditions 
Df  travel  prevented  making  delivery. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  became  of  the  price  if  you  bought  eight  months 
ago — who  stands  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  Englebeck.  We  have  to  take  the  loss,  unless  we  have  been  able 
:o  cancel  the  order.  I  should  like  to  also  put  into  the  record  the 
Freight  rates  on  the  following  items : 

Yellow  pine,  freight  rates  to  Des  Moines  per  hundred  pounds :        Cents. 

Prior  to  June,  1918 26i 

June,  1918 31i 

August    1920 42i 

Fir,  freight  rates  to  Des  Moines  per  hundred  pounds : 

Prior  to  June,  1918 55 

June.  1918 60 

August,    1920 80 

Average  of  25  cents  per  thousand  feet  for  each  1  cent  per  hundred  of  frelglit 
iite. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Faxon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  will  call  now  Mr.  F.  C. 
lubbell.  Mr.  Hubbell,  among  his  other  duties  and  interests,  is 
►resident  of  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Iowa,  and  he  may 
peak  somewhat  with  reference  to  the  utilization  of  those  funds  gen- 
rally  in  connection  with  business  investments,  building,  etc.,  or  he 
lav  discuss  other  matters  which  to  him  seem  of  importance. 

TATEMENT  OF  MR.  FEED  C.  HUBBELL,  PRESIDENT,  EttTJITABLE 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  IOWA. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  very  glad  you  are  here  and 
ould  be  pleased  for  you  to  make  any  statements  you  wish  to  make 
1  the  subject  which  we  have  under  investigation. 

You  are  president  of  the  Equitable  Life  insurance  Co.  ? 

3915— 21— VOL  1 ^71 
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Mr.  HuBRELL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  subsidiary  of  the  Equitable  Life  of  Xe^ 
York,  or  related  to  it? 

Mr.  HuBBELL.  No,  sir ;  it  is  very  distinct. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  is  really  a  greater  company. 

Mr.  HuBBELL.  In  one  sense. 

Senator   Kenyon.  Does  your   company  loan   money  on  boiil 
mortgages  ? 

Mr.  Hubbell.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  you  compelled  by  law  to  loan  some  specifit 
portion  of  your  assets  in  bonded  mortgage? 

Mr.  Hubbell.  We  are  confined  to  the  Iowa  law  in  makinir  ^'-r 
loans,  and  it  is  a  very  stringent  law ;  and  it  confines  us  to  real  e<ta: 
mortgages  and  municipal,  State,  and  (lovernment  bonds. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Must  your  investments  be  entirelv  within  tl. 
State? 

Mr.  HiBBEiJ..  No,  sir;  within  any  State  that  we  do  business. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  the  sum  total  of  vour  assets  to-dav? 

Mr.  Hubbell.  Thirty-three  million. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  much  do  you  have  in  bonded  mortga£r^^^' 

Mr.  Hubbell.  About  $25,000,000  of  it. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  portion  of  that  is  invested  in  the  Stat^' 

Mr.  Hubbell.  All  but  about  $1,000,000. 

Senator  Kenyon.  So  that  vour  company  has  invested  in  mort|ni::' 
real  estate  in  this  State  substantially  $24,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Hubbell.  At  least  that  much. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  interest  do  you  charge? 

Mr.  Hubbell.  At  the  present  time  we  are  getting  6  per  cent. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  this  money  invested  in  farm  mortgages  ? 

Mr.  Hubbell.  Both  farm  and  city. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  you  loaning  much  money  now  ? 

Mr.  Hubbell.  Yes ;  we  keep  our  money  well  loaned ;  we  don^'t  k»- 
much  monev  in  the  bank;   we  onlv  use  the  bank  for  borrow  :. 
purposes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  So  you  are  constantly  receiving  money  f: 
people  w^ho  have  your  policies? 

Mr.  Hubbell.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  turning  it  over? 

Mr.  Hubbell.  Yes;  turning  it  over,  and  then  when  the  loans 
paid  off  we  loan  it  to  some  one  else. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  this  morning? 

Mr.  Hubbell.  Yes ;  I  came  a  little  late. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  the  statements  that  there  was  a  house  st- 
age in  this  State.    What  is  your  opinion  of  that? 

Mr.  Hubbell.  We  have  an  estimated  shortage  in  Des  Moin«- 
about  3,000  houses,  but  I  think  that  is  excessive.    I  think  if  xve  : 
1 ,000  houses  in  Des  Moines  that  would  take  care  of  our  needs  v 
well.    They  made  a  survey  of  Des  Moines  and  reported  3,000  \\f>'  - 
shy. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Who  was  that  made  by,  Mr.  Hubbell? 

Mr.  Hubbell.  It  was  made  by  getting  tne  mail  carriers  to  i-' 
and  a  commutation  made  from  that  showed  3,000  short. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  1,000  would  be  nearer? 
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Mr.  HuBBELL.  I  think  so;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  by  Avhich  building  can 

be  stimulated  here  ?  /.    u  • 

Mr.  HuBBELL.  I  think  every  community  should  take  care  of  their 

own  troubles. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  is  not  a  national  problem  ? 

Mr.  Hubbell.  Not  at  all;  it  will  be  just  as  bad  as  some  of  the 
other  Federal  activities;  just  as  bad. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  is  not  a  national  problem.  You  mean 
you  advise  against  the  Government  in  any  way 

Mr.  Hubbelx.  (interrupting).  In  any  way. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Helping,  either  by  encouraging 
building  through  the  establishment  of  home  loan  banking  system  or 
exemptmg  for  a  limited  period  the  income  from  real  estate  mortgages 
from  taxation? 

Mr.  HuBBELL.  I  think  it  is  all  very  bad ;  I  think  every  community 
should  take  care  of  itself;  I  think  our  community  can  take  care  of 
itself  as  soon  as  >ve  get  over  this  stringency,  which  will  be  about 
another  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  thing  the  Federal  tax  system  has  tended  to 
discourage  loaning  of  monev? 

Mr.  HuBBEix.  Very  much;  I  think  if  the  Government  practiced 
economy  as  well  as  trying  to  teach  the  country  economy  it  would 
help  a  lot.  We  have  all  gone  mad  in  our  own  expense,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment is  as  great  an  offender. 

Tlie  Chairman.  It  is 

Mr.  HuBBELL  (interrupting).  This  (tovernment  ought  not  to  spend 
^,000,000,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.'  Of  course,  you  know 

Mr.  HuBBELL  (interrupting).  If  you  w^ere  running  your  business 
md  running  it  as  you  run  the  Government,  you  would  not  last  any 
;inie.  * 

The  Chairman.  During  the  13  months  ending  June  5  last,  Con- 
rress  reduced  the  estimates  of  the  (Jovernment  sometliing  like 
>2,400,000,000,  and  some  of  those  estimates  were  cut  to  the  very 
K>ne. 

Mr.  HuBBELL.  Yes;  but  I  understand  now  you  are  going  to  raise 
his  question  again. 

The  Chairman.  You  read  a  good  many  things  in  the  papers,  I 
up  pose? 

Mr.  HuBBELL.  I  don't  read  any  papers  particularly. 

The  Chairman.  You  w'ould  urge  as  a  first  step  a  radical  reduction 
I  the  cost  of  Government  ? 

Mr.  HuBBELL.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  those  of  us  who  have  been  in  Washington 
long  time  are  heartily  in  sympathy  with  those  things  that  have  been 
>ne  to  that  end. 

Mr.  HuBBELL.  Yes;  that  is  why  we  had  an  election  the  other  day. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  of  (jovernment  previous  to  the  war  was 
tout  $1,000,000,000  a  year. 

Mr.  HuBBELL.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  going  to  cost  next  year  a  billion  dollars  to 
^  y  the  interest  upon  the  Government's  obligations.     We  ought  to 
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at  least  pay  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  toward  the  amortiza- 
tion of  the  bonds. 

Mr.  HuBBELL.  Do  you  think  we  should  do  this  in  times  like  thb! 
I  am  a  believer  in  paying  our  debts  now. 

The  Chairman.  \\  e  owe  about  $22,0(X),000,000,  and  three-quarters 
of  a  billion  a  year  would  be  paying  it  off  in  about  30  years,  and  aside 
from  that  we  ought  to  spend  two  or  three  billion  dollars  a  year  now 
to  take  care  of  the  wounded  soldiers. 

Mr.  HuBBELL.  When  it  comes  to  taking  care  of  the  wounded  sol- 
diers I  am  for  giving  them  everything  they  ask,  but  the  boys  who  went 
over  there  and  came  back  unharmed  had  a  wonderful  adventure,  and 
they  are  not  entitled  to  a  cent. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  to  double  the  pay  of  the  men  in  the 
Army  and  Navy,  and  everything  that  the  Government  buys  is  double 
in  cost  what  it  used  to  be,  and  upon  my  word  I  can  not  see  how  under 
present  conditions  we  can  reduce  the  cost  below  three  or  three  and 
one-half  billion  dollars.  You  are  a  business  man  of  experience,  anl 
we  need  suggestions.  I  wish  you  would  study  out  the  situation  and 
write  me  fully  what  you  think  ought  to  be  done,  saying,  "  Mr.  Calder. 
when  you  were  in  Des  Moines  I  talked  pretty  straight  to  you  and  tow 
talkecf  pretty  straight  back  to  me,  and  I  want  to  point  out  to  you 
here  and  here  and  here  and  here." 

Mr.  HuBBELL.  How  can  I  do  that? 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  can  help  you. 

Mr.  HuBBELL.  I  bet  both  of  you  gentlemen  have  useless  clerks  in 
your  employ. 

Senator  Kenyon.  There  is  no  doubt  there  are  many  departmental 
clerks  who  could  be  discharged. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  clerk  hire  do  you  suppose  the  Gov- 
ernment gives  to  each  Senator? 

Mr.  HtrijBELL.  I  haven't  any  idea  ? 

The  Chairman.  Guess.    Fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year? 

Mr.  HtjbbelLu  I  haven't  any  idea. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  that  much  ? 

Mr.  Hubbell.  I  should  hope  not  that  much. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  the  office  expense  of  your  chamber  (»f 
commerce  here  ? 

Mr.  Faxon.  Speaking  of  the  salary  list,  approximately  $15,(NX'  % 

year. 

The  Chairman.  Would  j^ou  say  that  a  Senator  of  the  United  Stat^- 
ought  to  have  as  much  clerical  assistance  in  the  tremendous  thinps  !i^ 
has  to  keep  in  mind  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Des  Moines? 

Mr.  Hubbell.  No,  sir;  I  would  hardly  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  represent  15,000,000  people,  and  they  pay  int » 
tlie  Federal  Treasury  each  year  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars;  and  tb 
Federal  Government  only  allows  me  $8,200  for  clerk  hire  to  keep  tra^k 
of  the  tremendous  interests  of  my  State  and  of  all  the  different  cor., 
mittee  work  I  have,  which  is  just  half  the  amount  of  money  that  t!v 
city  of  Des  Moines,  with  125,000  people,  has  to  spend  through  tl.^ 
chamber  of  commerce  to  look  after  the  interests  of  Des  Moines.  I 
pay  out  of  my  own  pocket  $1,800  a  year  for  clerical  help  to  as>i?t  .: 
answering  the  mail.  I  have  a  thousand  letters  a  day  to  an^vr^' 
People  from  all  over  the  country  write  me.    I  think  this — ^I  think  t:  - 
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Nation  would  be  immeasurably  better  served  if  they  provided  us 
with  $30,000,  $40,000,  or  $50,000  a  year  for  the  necessary  expenses  of 
maintaining  my  office.    I  don't  think  Senator  Kenyon  needs  all  of  his 
help.    But  if  the  Government  gave  me  two  men  at  $10,000  a  year  to 
be  constantly  inquiring  into  the  great  problems  of  government,  I 
>yould  be  much  better  able  to  properly  represent  my  State.    I  assume 
your  company  gives  you  $25,000  a  year.    1  hope  they  do. 
Mr.  HuBBELL.  This  company  is  run  on  a  business  basis. 
The  Chairman.  I  ought  to  have  a  man  as  good  as  you  helping  me. 
Mr.  HuBBELL.  I  get  about  as  much  as  you  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  ought  to  have  a  man  as  good  as  you  to  help  me. 
I  ought  to  be  able  to  say  to  you,  "  Here  is  a  project;  go  out  and  look 
it  up  and  tell  me  about  it."  As  it  is,  I  try  to  get  some  information,  and 
then  I  go  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  without  sufficient  information 
and  enlightenment  and  do  the  best  I  can.  They  give  me  $8,200  a  year 
for  help,  and  I  am  paying  part  of  the  salary  of  my  assistants  my- 
self. I  think,  in  regard  to  the  help  given  Senators  and  Representa^ 
tives,  we  do  not  get  one-tenth  enough  help  to  make  us  worth  while 
to  our  people.  We  are  spending  your  money  and  delving  into  your 
problems,  and  we  don't  know  one-tenth  of  the  things  we  ought  to 
know.    That's  the  trouble. 

Senator  Kenyon.  If  Mr.  Hubbell  will  come  down  to  Washington 
and  follow  us  for  two  or  three  days  maybe  he  will  think  we  don't  have 
too  much  help. 

Mr.  HuBBELii.  I  don't  take  much  interest  in  politics. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hubbell,  you  think,  after  all,  that  this  prob- 
lem will  right  itself  ? 

Mr.  Hubbell.  Yes ;  we  are  going  through  the  sweat  now ;  every- 
body is  saving  money  now;  just  as  soon  as  this  great  Nation  com- 
mences to  save  money,  then  they  will  wake  up. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  think  the  farmers  are  saving  much 
money  ? 

Mr.  Hubbell.  Oh,  if  you  call  their  $200  land  worth  $400  an  acre, 
^ind  thereby  raise  the  cost  of  producing  com  to  $1  a  bushel,  of  course 
they  are  not  making  money ;  but  you  have  got  to  remember — you  and 
[  are  about  the  same  age — I  remember  when  I  handled  land  up  near 
Fort  Dodge  at  $70  an  acre  and  thought  that  was  about  all  that  it  was 
k\'oi-th,  and  they  call  it  worth  $400  now. 
Senator  Kenyon.  You  would  not  want  it  to  go  back  to  $70? 
Mr.  Hubbell.  No  ;  but  it  will  have  to  go  back  a  little. 
Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  think  there  is  going  to  be  a  shrinkage  in 
imd  values? 
\Ir.  Hubbell.  I  think  there  is  a  shrinkage  in  view. 
The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all.    Thank  you,  Mr.  Hubbell,  very 
luch. 

Mr.  Faxon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  introduce  at  this  time 
ery,  very  briefly  three  men  who  have  a  message  that  is  of  State- 
ricfe  importance,  confining  them  to  just  a  few  moments  each,  being 
[le  secretaries  of  three  State-wide  organizations.  First  I  would 
ike  to  present  Mr.  H.  W.  Raymond,  secretary  of  the  Iowa  State 
'hamber  of  Commerce,  for  a  very  brief  statement. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ME.  H.  W.  RAYMOND,  SECRETAEY,  IOWA  STATE 
CHAMBEB  OF  COMMESCE,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  principal  thing  I  have  in  a  specific  way  is  a 
letter  from  Mason  City,  a  manufacturing  town  of  from  20,6(K)  to 
25,0()0  people,  in  which  there  appears  the  statement  that  they  need 
500  houses,  and,  realizing  that  this  need  is  among  families  of  very 
limited  means,  they  have  no  assistance  in  building  [reading] : 

It  has  been  determined  here  in  Mason  City  that  the  housing  situation  has  a 
profound  influence  on  labor  conditions.  Inadequate  housing,  improper  ventila- 
tion in  rooms,  insufficient  light,  poor  plumbing,  and  cramped  quarters  civau*  a 
feeling  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  among  the  laboring  people.  ♦  *  •  An 
ideal  method  would  be  that  whereby  a  housing  commission  composed  of  respon- 
sible and  capable  men  might  be  appointed  as  a  department  of  our  dty  govern- 
ment and  vested  with  authority  and  means  for  building  houses  for  the  city. 

That  is  his  report,  in  short,  and  there  are  other  features,  but  we 
have  no  definite  features  other  than  this  statement.  I  ask  that  tlw 
complete  letter  may  be  printed  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  done.    Thank  you,  Mr.  Raymond. 

(The  letter  referred  to  by  Mr.  Raymond  is  here  printed  in  full,  as 
follows:) 

Mason  City  Chambkb  of  Comickbce. 
Masan  City,  Iowa,  November  9,  IBiO. 
H.  W.  Raymond, 

Acting  Secretary  loica  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

DavUUon  Building,  Des  Moines,  lotPO. 

Dear  Hahry  :  We  would  like  to  have  you  represent  us  at  the  hearing  tv  I* 
held  in  Des  Moines  on  November  12  by  the  Siieclal  Committee  of  the  Senate  on 
Reconstruction  and  Production. 

Mason  City  needs  to-day  500  new  houses.  These  houses  are  needed  to  acwne 
modate  families  of  limited  means.  At  the  present  time  and  under  the  existin;: 
circumstances  the  banks  are  reluctant  to  make  a  fair  loan  on  houses,  and  tber* 
is  no  other  organization  here  to  assist  in  financing  any  amount  above  that 
which  the  banks  might  furnish.  Therefore  the  first  thing  that  is  needed  is 
financial  assistance  to  help  these  people  to  build  the  homes  which  they  wi»uVl 
like  to  build.  It  has  been  determined  here  in  Mason  City  that  the  housiiis 
situation  lias  a  profound  influence  on  labor  conditions.  Inadequate  housJof- 
improper  ventilation  In  rooms,  insufiicient  light,  poor  plumbing,  and  cramptHl 
quarters  create  a  feeling  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  among  the  labi>riii;: 
people. 

Our  State  housing  law  provides  for  certain  facilities  and  conveniences  ir 
houses,  it  stipulates  that  there  shall  be  a  certain  amount  of  light  and  ventila 
tion  per  room  and  a  certain  amount  of  floor  space  per  occupant  of  a  ronu. 
It  also  provides  that  there  shall  be  certain  sanitary  facilities.  It  is,  howivK. 
impossible  to  enforce  this  law  because  the  people  who  are  living  under  in 
proper  conditions  have  not  the  mcmey  to  put  in  the  conveniences  necessary  Rti 
the  city  has  no  means  of  financing  these  people.  The  only  alternative  wouKl  l»' 
to  put  these  people  out  of  these  dwellings  which  are  improi>erly  equipp^  Ji'^- 
that  can  not  be  done  because  there  is  no  other  place  for  tliem  to  go. 

Our  housing  i)roblem  in  Mason  City  is  a  serious  one.    The  first  thing  nee*!*^ 
is  financial  assistance.    We  believe  that  the  city,  the  State,  or  the  Nation  shfcl*' 
provide  some  means  whereby  money  might  be  loaned  to  resi)ODsible  individoa  - 
w'ho  wish  to  build.     An  ideal  method  would  be  that  whereby  a  honsinj:  o»2. 
mission,  composed  of  responsible  and  capable  men  might  be  appointed  as  a  'i^ 
partment  of  our  city  government  and  vested  with  authority  and  means  for  K"-'- 
ing  houses  for   a  city.     These  houses  would  be  sold   by   the  commlssicio  t^ 
responsible  parties,  they  would  be  financed  by  the  city,  at  least  partially,  ti- 
the parties  who  made  the  purchase  would  make  their  payments  to  the  do. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

H.  M.  Van  Auken,  Secretcra 
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Mr.  Faxon.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  present  Mr.  E.  A. 
Kimball,  secretary  of  the  Iowa  State  Manufacturers'  Association. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  EMILE  A.  KIMBALL,  SECRETAET,  IOWA 
STATE  MANTJEACTUEERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Kimball.  Senators  and  gentlemen,  I  have  no  particular  state- 
ment to  make  with  reference  to  the  housing  situation.  I  rather 
thought  the  committee  would  take  up  general  business  conditions  as 
a  whole.  I  just  issued  a  questionnaire  a  short  time  ago  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  Iowa  with  reference  to  business  conditions  in  the  State, 
and  the  replies  received  to  date  indicate  that  there  has  been  about 
a  15  per  cent  lay-off  of  manufacturers  all  over  the  State,  running 
from  one  or  two  factories  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  railroad 
e(jiiipment  who  have  increased  their  employees  slightly,  to  quite  a 
number  of  factories  that  have  shut  down  entirely.  There  has  been 
no  reduction  in  wages  to  any  extent.  A  few  places  where  they  have 
reduced  wages  slightly  are  still  in  operation.  I  asked  the  manufac- 
turers for  suggestions  as  to  improving  conditions,  and  they  made 
the  general  statement — a  great  many  of  them  at  least — in  regard  to 
taxation,  excess  profits  taxes,  and  other  methods  of  taxation  that 
might  be  reduced.  They  have  likewise  urjs^ed  more  production  per 
man.  They  think  that  is  one  of  the  solutions  of  the  qiiestion,  and 
one  man  cited  the  case  in  his  plant  where  he  employed  78  men  until 
recently  when  he  reduced  the  force  to  48,  and  yet  in  spite  of  that  he 
increased  his  production  41  per  cent,  and  any  number  cited  similar 
tases;  but  that  was  the  suggestion  that  struck  out  more  than  any 
thing  else — increased  production. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  woidd  seem  to  indicate  more  efficiency  in 
labor  now? 

Mr.  Kimball.  It  seems  that  when  any  large  number  of  men  seem 
o  think  they  are  going  to  be  laid  off  they  work  harder  and  their 
efficiency  is  increased.  The  labor  situation  is  not  alarming  at  all; 
;here  is  more  or  less  stagnation  in  business,  but  everj'^body  is  opti- 
nistic  of  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  Prices  have  gone  down  generally  in  finished 
)roducts  ? 

Mr.  Kimuall.  They  are  reducing  prices  quite  generally.  Of 
ourse,  right  at  this  time  it  is  hard  for  them  to  make  any  material 
eduction,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  manufacturing  their  output 
low  out  of  raw  materials  for  wnich  they  paid  very  high  prices, 
>ut  think  that  the  greater  efficiency  of  labor  will  tend  to  reduce 
prices  in  a  number  of  lines  of  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  manufacturers  here  expect  to  go  back  to 
►rev^ar  prices  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  No,  sir;  they  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  of  their  raw  material  has  not  gone  back 
hat  far? 

Mr.  Kimball.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  has  labor? 

Mr.  Kimball.  Nor  has  labor ;  no,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  evidence  of  an  effort  being  made  to 
increase  or  improve  the  character  of  their  plants,  so  as  to  cheapen 
costs  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  Yes;  I  presume  I  have  25  or  30  out  of  500  or  (-»>• 
replies  stating  that  they  were  doing  by  machinery  at  a  much  les^ 
cost  work  that  was  formerly  done  by  hand  labor,  and  that  has  a 
bearing  on  the  situation,  too. 

The  Chairman.  The  Civil  War  brought  to  this  country  that  very 
thought.  Before  the  Civil  War  we  had  everything  in  the  way  nf 
hand  production.  We  went  from  pound  to  ton  production,  and  we 
bought  the  same  article  of  merchandise  years  after  the  Civil  War 
at  a  much  cheaper  cost,  even  though  the  standard  of  living  and 
wages  had  increased. 

Mr.  Kimball.  Yes,  sir;  that  has  a  very  large  bearing,  and  in  the 
large  corporations,  where  they  employ  specialists  along  that  line. 
they  are  accomplishing  very  satisfactory  results  in  many  cases. 

'the  Chairman.  Your  organization  has  not  made  a  study  of  hous- 
ing particularly? 

Air.  Kimball.  No,  sir ;  because  so  many  of  our  employers  in  lo^va 
are  different  from  those  in  eastern  localities.  There  thev  loan 
money  to  their  employees  and  assist  them  in  building,  but  tliere  i> 
no  specific  or  general  housing  program  among  the  manufacturer? 
as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Faxon.  We  will  hear  next  from  Mr.  C.  B.  Piatt,  secretan*  *r. 
the  Iowa  Permanent  Home  Building  Association. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  CEATTNCEY  B.  PLATT,  SECRETAEY,  IOWA 
PERMANENT  HOME  BTTILDINO  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  would  be  glad  to  have  a  statemer; 
from  you  on  the  subject  of  building  construction,  if  you  desire  t  > 
make  one. 

Mr.  Platt.  My  work  is  largely  with  the  farm  people  and  farr 
work.  The  building  situation  in  the  State,  of  course,  is  very  l^ad: 
there  is  no  building  going  on  to  speak  of.  In  spite  of  the  need  i-t 
buildings  throughout  the  State,  they  are  not  so  insistent  an^'wherr 
as  they  are  in  the  East.  In  fact,  I  believe  we  have  housing  facilities 
for  people  who  are  pretty  good  in  this  section.  I  think  probablv  tl: 
reason  why  building  operations  are  so  light  is  due  or  traceable  to  lU 
fact  that  for  a  long  period  of  time,  extending  over  two  years  n"^. 
the  builder  has  had  a  hard  time  to  get  material  and  labor,  and  that 
has  sort  of  established  an  apathy  that  I  don't  see  why  they  cou!  i 
expect  to  show  very  much  enthusiasm.  Now,  the  cause  of  thai. 
outside  of  the  general  state  of  mind,  as  I  look  at  it,  is  the  curtailrot*' ' 
of  credits  which,  of  course,  is  the  basic  reason  for  not  buildinjr.  a* 
I  think,  now.  The  low  prices  of  grain,  of  course,  cause  the  curtail 
ment  of  credit  very  largely  in  this  State.  I  think  that  we  couKl  J 
ahead  and  build  if  the  farmers  could  get  a  price  for  their  grain  th.  * 
would  give  them  purchasing  power  up  to  the  cost  of  producing  t^' 
stuff.  Now,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  supply  the  tanner  at  ■<  ^ 
purchasing  power  to-day,  because  of  our  cost  of  production. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  engaged  in  the  profession  of  secret  an'  ■•* 
the  Iowa  Permanent  Building  Association.    What  do  vou  mean  i 
that  ? 
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Mr.  Platt.  It  .is  just  a  name  for  the  clay  industry.  Our  idea  is  to 
impress  the  farmer  with  the  economic  idea  of  permanent  construc- 
tion as  against  temporary  construction. 

The  C&AiRMAN.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  of  building  material! 

Mr.  Platt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  particular  line  ? 

Mr.  Platt.  Building  and  drain  tile. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  building  and  drain  tile  ? 

Mr.  Platt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  does  drain  tile  sell  for  here  at  Des  Moines? 

Mr.  Platt.  Why,  the  local  price  here  ranges — how  do  3'ou  mean ; 
n  sizes? 

Mr.  Miller.  Any  standard  size. 

Mr.  Platt.  The  standard  4-inch  drain  tile  sells  for,  I  think,  $50  a 
housand  feet. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  much  coal  does  it  take  to  make  that  1,000  feet? 

Mr.  Platt.  A  thousand  feet? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Platt.  AVell,  it  takes  about — let's  see-  there  would  be  six  tons 
snd  a  half  a  thousand,  and  it  takes  about  $2.33  of  coal  to  burn  a  ton 
•f  ware. 

Mr.  Miw^er.  $2.33  of  coal  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Platt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  many  tons  is  that? 

Mr.  Platt.  It  is  about — we  figure  a  ton  of  ware  requires  about 
00  pounds  of  coal. 

Mr.  M1LI4ER.  A  quarter  ton  of  coal? 

Mr.  Platt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  you  are  paying  then  for  coal  about  $9.32  ? 

Mr.  Platt.  Eight  dollars  and  something.  We  are  using  Indiana 
5al.    That  is,  in  my  own  factory.    I  don't  know  about  the  others. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  many  feet  of  this  4-inch  tile  can  you  make  with 
quarter  of  a  ton  of  coal? 

Mr.  Platt.  That  is  1,000  feet.  One  ton  of  that  ware  would  be 
bout  335  feet. 

Mr.  Miller.  One  ton  is  335  feet? 

Mr.  Platt.  Yes,  sir. 

^Ir.  Miller.  Then  you  use  about  $6 — ^$7  worth  of  coal  for  this 
')()  of  tile? 
Mr.  Platt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  much  is  for  transportation  in  that  $50? 
^Ir.  Platt.  Let's  see.    Our  average  ireight  rate  runs  about  8  cents 
hundred;  that  would  be  $1.60  a  ton. 
Mr.  Miller.  $1.60  a  ton  for  transportation? 

Jlr.  Platt.  Yes,  sir.  You  see,  we  ship  generally  only  small  dis- 
nces. 

Mr.  Miller.  $4.80,  then,  for  transportation  and  $7  for  the  coal? 
Air.  PijAtt.  Yes. 
Mr.  Miller.  Out  of  the  $50? 
Mr.  Platt.  Yes. 
Mr.  Miller.  How  much  has  that  coal  increased  since  a  year  ago 

cost  ? 

Mr.  Platt.  Well,  a  year  ago,  I  think,  it  was  sold  at  the  mines  for 
•out  $2.75. 
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Mr.  Miller.  Ajid  you  are  paying  now  $8  for  it? 

Mr.  Platt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  has  gone  up  300  per  cent? 

Mr.  Platt.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  $2.75  at  the  mine? 

Mr.  Platt.  $2.75  at  the  mine,  yes;  and  we  are  paying  $2.75  for 
freight ,  something  like  that.  We  paid  $2.55,  and  it  cost  us  $5.25  lail 
down  here. 

The  Chair3ian.  And  now  it  costs  you  over  $8? 

Mr.  Platt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  has  transportation  gone  up  since  Jun?. 
1918? 

Mr.  Platt.  1918?    Let's  see,  that 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  raise  made  then,  and  another  one  in 
August,  1920.  How  much  have  both  of  those  increases  aflFected  th> 
$4.80  item? 

Mr.  Plait.  I  don't  know;  only  this  last  year  one  was  20  per  m.'. 
Our  rates  were  increased  unjustly,  really,  at  the  time  because  of  th 
distance  that  the  stuff  was  hauled  on  an  average;  in  other  wor.^. 
the  advance  hit  the  low  rates  harder  than  it  did  the  long  hauls:  tli 
short  hauls  more  than  it  did  the  long  hauls. 

The  ChXirman.  And  since  then  there  has  been  a  3p  per  oeut 
increase  ? 

Mr.  Pi^TT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  price  before  June,  1918,  that  }•' 
are  charging  $50  for  now? 

Mr.  PLAn\  Why,  I  couldn't  tell  you  right  offliand. 

The  Chairman.  Could  vou  let  us  have  that  for  the  record  at  w^ti*^ 
time  during  the  day? 

Mr.  Pi^ATT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Faxon.  Get  it  before  6  o'clock,  Mr.  Platt,  and  bring  it  here. 

(The  prices  referred  to  by  Mr.  Platt  were  subsequently  fumisliKi 
and  are  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

Price  of  4-lnch  drain  tile  in  1918,  $28,  as  teleptioned  in  by  the  IMati  Ca.  ^• 
Meter,  Iowa,  on  November  12,  in  answer  to  question  aslsecl  of  C.  B.  Platt  hj  -• 
Senate  committee. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Mr.  Platt,  judging  from  the  assessment  noti«v  1 
received  a  few  days  ago  for  drainage  tax  on  my  farm,  the  mai  • 
facture  of  drainage  tile  must  be  pretty  profitable,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Pi,ATT.  Mr.  Kenvon,  I  want  to  sav  this  about  it :  This  l:'< 

•  »- 

year  or  the  last  two  years  has  been  the  onlj^  ones  it  has  been  pnc 
able,  except  that  somebody  could  go  into  it  on  a  very  large  ajiI 
Now,  reallv.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  six  years  ago  it  was  true  that  oa.. 
2  per  cent  of  the  money  that  was  invested  in  day-products  mut. 
facturing  business  paid  dividends. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  Two  per  cent? 

Mr.  I*LATT.  Two  per  cent:  and  you  can  go  all  over  the  covlvlV 
and  see  the  remains  of  failures  in  this  business;  and  it  has  been  .1 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  sold  entirely  too  low.     People  had  an  i    » 
that  they  made  it  out  of  the  raw  material  that  didn  t  cost  anythiru: 
and  that,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  strong,  heavy  costs  of  our  induct: 
is  winning  that  clay. 
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Senator  Kenton.  I  don't  share  that  impression  myself  that  it  is 
any  too  low  now:  maybe  it  is. 

Mr.  Platt.  Well,  of  course,  when  a  farmer  tiles  out  his  land  and 
compares  his  prices  with  the  cost  when  we  weren't  making  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  money,  and  failing  right  along,  he  notices  that, 
and  it  is  true. 

Senator  Kenyox.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  this  statement. 

Mr.  Faxon.  I  think  Senator  Kenyon  has  two  representatives  from 
his  home  city  who  have  to  leave  for  home  soon  and  they  ought  to  be 
heard. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mr.  Rich,  we  will  hear  vou  next. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WILUS  F.  RICH,  ASSISTANT  CASHIER,  FIRST 

NATIONAL  BANE,  FORT  DODGE,  IOWA. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Mr.  Rich  is  assistant  cashier  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Fort  Dodge.  I  apprehend  you  desire  to  present  your 
views  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Rich  i 

Mr.  Rich.  If  you  please.  I  am  not  conversant  with  the  general 
State  conditions,  but  I  am  chairman  of  the  local  committee  up  there, 
and  we  find  that  there  is  a  real  need  for  about  500  houses  m  Fort 
Dodge  to  bring  things  up  to  normal.  Last  summer  we  had  a  com- 
mittee there  that  had  a  plan  for  building.  Just  at  the  start  we  were 
to  get  no  business  men  to  each  take  a  house,  finance  it,  and  sell  it  to 
some  strictly  laboring  man,  some  person  that  couldn't  afford  to  j^ay 
full  cash  for  their  house,  couldn't  afford  to  finance  it,  but  when  this 
financial  stringency  came  on  that  scheme  had  to  be  dropped.  If  I 
might  presume  to  offer  what  suggestion  we  might  have — — 

Senator  Kenton.  (lo  ahead. 

Mr.  Rich.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not  able  to  finance  it, 
none  of  the  Fort  Dodge  banks  are  able  to  loan  the  money,  and  other 
Iowa  banks  are  in  the  same  situation.  If  there  was  some  sort  of  Gov- 
ernment help,  that  would  be  up  to  Congress  to  form  that  plan  of 
loaning,  of  course,  but  if  there  was  some  sort  of  (xovernment  help 
to  give  in  such  a  situation  as  this^  why,  things  would  go  ahead  and  be 
restored  to  normal,  in  our  opinion.  I  would  like  to  take  exception, 
if  I  might,  to  a  statement  made  here  this  morning  that  the  normal 
laboring  man  was  not  good  credit.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  laboring 
man  with  the  family  is  as  good  credit  as  anyone.  In  the  banking 
business  we  find  where  a  man  settles  down  with  his  family  that  he  is 
a  pretty  solid  citizen.  Of  course,  a  floater,  in  that  case  is  not  so  good, 
but  they  have  not  either  family  or  wife,  and  the  need  of  the  laboring 
man  for  a  home  is  the  object  of  the  local  committee  up  there,  in  which 
I  am  interested. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Paying  for  a  home  is  something  like  paying  for 
an  insurance  policy. 

Mr.  Rich.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  It  is  the  last  thing  he  gives  up. 

The  Chairman.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  the  workingman  with 
H  family  is  a  splendid  risk. 

I  thank  you  very  mu<5h. 

Mr.  Faxon.  AVe  will  now  introduce  to  the  committee  Mr.  L.  M. 
O'Leary,  of  Fort  Dodge. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  L.  M.  O'LEABY,  TBAFFIC  MANAGEE,  COK- 

MERCIAL  CLTJB,  FORT  DODGE,  IOWA. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  O'Leary  i 

Mr.  O'Leary.  Traffic  manaffer  of  the  Fort  Dodge  CommercUI 
Chib. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Can  you  give  us  any  suggestions  as  to  ho\v  the 
transportation  question  has  entered  into  this  problem? 

Mr.  O'Leary.  At  first,  prior  to  the  issuance  of  General  Order  Xh. 
28,  that  is  the  increase  in  all  rates  in  the  country  on  June  24.  il*- 
traffic  managers  always  made  the  rates.  Since  that  time  the  operat- 
ing department  has  made  them,  and  they  forgot  the  fact  that  rat' 
making  is  a  science  and  put  on  all  that  traffic  will  bear.  They  havt- 
got  rates  on  the  low-grade  traffic  that  won't  stand  the  cost  of  tran- 
portation,  and  I  believe  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  if  ii 
had  the  power,  should  get  together  with  the  different  roads  and  p* 
into  the  matter  and  trade  off,  not  reduce  their  revenues  any,  hi 
change  the  rates  on  the  building  materials  and  the  products  of  our 
mines  and  mills  so  that  they  would  not  cost  so  much,  and  put  the 
burden  on  luxuries. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  about  rates  on  farm  products? 

Mr.  O'Leary.  The  rates  on  farm  products  were  taken  care  of  a  lit- 
tle by  General  Order  No.  28,  and  so  was  our  building  material.  i>=n 
in  the  last  increase  which  was  about  35  per  cent  all  over  the  keepiic 
the  differential  on  coal,  and  some  of  them  are  so  high  since  the  :i4t' 
of  June,  1918,  we  have  had  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  in  trans}Torti- 
tion  costs. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Have  the  traffic  managers  of  the  different  cuu 
mercial  clubs  taken  that  matter  up  with  the  Interstate  Conuner.r 
Commission  ? 

Mr.  O'Leary.  They  have  not,  that  I  know  of;  but  the  Xatium-. 
Industrial  Traffic  League  has  taken  it  up. 

Senator  Kenyon.   i  ou  think  the  rates  are  too  high  ? 

Mr.  O'Leary.  They  are  too  high  to  move  our  low-grade  eomm*»'l 
ties,  such  as  sand,  gravel,  cement,  and  stone. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  think  there  is  an}'^  <;hance  of  develo^'in 
water  transportation  ? 

Mr.  O'Leary.  I  think  60  per  cent  of  the  commodities  we  4.  i 
never  have  borne  the  cost  of  transporting  them,  and  they  never  v.: 
bear  tlie  cost  of  transporting  them  by  rail.    All  of  our  ores,  iron  sr 
coal,  and  even  gypsum,  like  at  Fort  Dodge,  we  ship  a  thousan<i  n:- 
of  raw  material  to  La  Salle,  111.,  every  year,  and  they  could  go  Jn^ii 
the  Des  Moines  River. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Will  the  motor  truck  bear  any  relation  to  1 1 
cost  of  transportation? 

Mr.  O'Leary.  It  is  a  matter  of  good  roads,  but  it  will  natnni 
be  too  extensive  to  handle  our  low-grade  commodities  that  way  ex-^; 
by  water.    That  is  the  only  way  we  can  keep  the  cost  of  low  irra  • 
down,  is  to  have  the  water  transportation,  and  that  wouldn't  la^ 
any  revenue  from  the  carriers  because  for  years  the  carriers  h.^^" 
transported  60  per  cent  of  the  commodities  at  less  than  cost. 

Senator  Kenyon.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  aU'^ 
that  line,  but  you  can  not  make  the  Des  Moines  River  navigabK 
statute.    How  can  you  make  it  navigable  up  to  Fort  Dodge? 
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Mr.  O'Leary.  The  Government  should  take  care  of  that.  It  is 
ilifferent  with  our  railroads;  they  are  a  private  institution.  The 
men  that  build  them  operate  them,  and  have  everything  to  say 
about  them ;  but  if  we  have  a  navigable  body  of  water  the  Govern- 
ment is  the  boss,  and  will  say  what  shall  travel  on  that  water,  and 
that  is  our  only  means  of  getting  cheap  transportation  in  this  coun- 
xr\\  is  to  move  our  commodities  by  water. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Is  there  any  commerce  being  moved  on  the 
Mississippi  Eiver  by  water  now? 
Mr.  O'Leary.  There  is ;  from  St.  Louis  down. 
Senator   Kenyon.  Is    there    any    reason    why    the    Mississippi 
shouldn't  be  navigated  ? 

Mr.  O'Leary.  1  remember  years  ago  that  the  Diamond  Joe  line 
run  to  St.  Paul  quite  often,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  shouldn't 
have  it  now.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Mississippi  and  the  Mis- 
souri and  the  Ohio  Rivers  couldn't  be  made  to  handle  half  of  the 
low-grade  commodities  of  the  country.  I  think  there  is  a  river  in 
the  east  that  I  have  seen  figures  on  that  has  proven  very  satisfactory 
for  moving  coal  to  the  Pittsburgh  district  from  the  West  Virginia 
coal  districts. 

Senator  Kenyon.  The  difficulty  we  find  from  a  practical  stand- 
point in  developing  these  rivers  is  that  you  have  to  tack  on  Smith's 
Creek  and  Banana  Creek  and  Fish  Creek  in  South  Carolina  in 
order  to  get  anywhere  with  the  real  streams  where  commerce  might 
flow. 

Mr.  O'Leary.  I  believe  that  one  man — the  Secretary  of  Conmierce, 
for  instance,  or  any  official  that  has  the  power — should  designate 
what  rivers  should  receive  appropriations.  I  don't  think  that 
each  man  should  pick  out  a  creek  in  his  district  and  trade,  but 
there  should  be  a  one-man  power  as  to  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  There  should  be  a  board  of  public  works  to 
iletermine  what  rivers  should  be  improved — something  of  that  char- 
acter.    You  have  got  to  get  it  away  from  Congress. 

Mr.  O'Leary.  I  understand  that  it  has  been  turned  over  by  Con- 
gress  to  the  War  Department,  and  that  it  is  written  into  the  law 
for  the  War  Department  to  investigate  and  make  surveys ;  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  assume  that  because  they  don't  fix  the  Des  Moines 
River  that  every  little  creek  in  the  country  should  get  money  with 
which  to  dig  the  bottom.  The  railroads  have  never  paid  for  the 
transportation  of  the  low-grade  commodities;  the  higher  class  of. 
freight  has  borne  the  burden,  and  it  always  will. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Before  the  hearing  you  spoke  of  water  trans- 
portation in  other  countries.  Have  you  made  any  investigation  of 
that  subject? 

Mr.  O'Leary.  I  have  not ;  I  have  read  considerable  about  it, 
about  the  system  that  they  have  over  in  Germahy  and  in  the  other 
European  countries.  I  think  every  civilized  country,  before  it  can 
amount  to  much  in  the  world  or  do  much  export  business,  has  got 
to  have  water  transportation.  We  have  manufactories  that  manu- 
facture plaster  board,  which  is  a  material  that  shouldn't  be  very 
expensive,  and  yet  it  costs  $30  a  ton  to  ship  it  to  the  coast  before 
we  iret  it  on  the  boat. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  O'Leary.,  this  committee  has  written  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commisison  showins:  the  injustice  done  to  ihf 
low-^rade  commodities  and  askin«f  for  a  revision  of  these  rates. 

Mr.  O'Leary.  I  see. 

Mr.  Faxon.  AVe  shall,  with  your  permission,  be  more  brief  now. 
and  we  shcill  call  some  supply  men,  and  then  there  are  two  or  thrw 
farmers  here  who  wish  to  be  heard.  We  shall  first  call  some  supply 
men  and  ^o  through  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  WILLIAM  J.  GOODWIN,  PRESIDENT,  OOODWH 

TILE  &  BEICK  CO. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  would  be  very  jrlad  to  have  v<. 
make  your  statement  as  fast  as  you  can,  please. 

Mr.  (t(X)dwin.  Well,  to  be  brief  about  it,  I  suppose  you  want— I 
will  give  you  just  as  briefly  as  I  can  the  situation  here  in  Des  Moints 
Business  building  started  in  1919  with  a  very  brisk  demand,  ami  the 
business  in  1919  was  about  twice  our  normal  building.  In  19-2iJ  it 
continued  so  until  July,  when  it  dropped  off;  it  dropped  oflF  from  thi> 
rate  that  it  was  going  to  about  25  per  cent.  A  great  many  people  in 
the  early  spring  said  that  they  were  not  going  to  build  any  more  on 
account  of,  first,  the  high  cost  of  materials,  the  difficulty  of  securinir 
labor,  and  the  inefficiency  of  labor,  and  some  things  like  that,  thou;:^ 
I  don't  know  of  anyone  who  did  quit  on  that  account,  but  we  ka<'w 
they  did  quit,  and  it  was  on  account  of  the  money.  In  Iowa  tlit^rv 
are  about  2(X)  schoolhouses  on  which  bonds  have  l>€en  voted.  Imt 
which  are  not  going  ahead,  because  they  can  not  sell  those  bonds  3i 
par,  as  our  law  requires  that  they  be  sold  at  par,,  and  to-day  they  an- 
waiting  construction. 

I  also  manufacture  draintile,  too,  and  the  recession  of  buildinir 
didn't  affect  farm  building  as  much  as  city  building  in  July.  Farm 
building  continued  pretty  well  up  to  the  break  in  the  price  of  cerealN 
and  that  broke  in  October,  and  since  that  time  farm  buildinp  ai  • 
farm  construction  and  farm  drainage  has  practically  ceased.  Ir 
fact,  it  has  almost  completely  stopped  at  this  time,  t^p  until  tlir-- 
prices  broke,  our  materials  moved  ireely  at  the  prices  asked,  and  v,f 
had  no  difficult  in  doing  business.    I  think  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Goodwin,  do  you  handle  the  brick  and  c^m^hi 
line  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Draintile  and  building  blocks. 

The  Chairman.  Building  tile*  do  you  mean — these  8-inch  tile? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Eight-inch  and  5  by  8  by  12  and  4  by  8  by  12. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  price  of  building  tile  now  as  agai!.*^ 
last  spring?    The  1st  of  April,  1920,  as  against  the  price  to-day  i 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Our  price  has  not  changed  since  April  8,  192^K 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  price  to-day  as  compared  to  1916? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  It  is  about — I  would  rather  go  back  of  1914. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  1914. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  It  is  about  double. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  cause  of  thi>  in- 
crease ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  building  tile  is  in—  "• 
clay  products  is  made  up  of  freight,  coal,  and  supplies. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  coal  price  to-day  as  against  1914? 
Mr.  Goodwin.  We  are  paying  *at  the  present  time  $4.50  for  Iowa 
himp.  We  are  also  paying  $5  a  ton  for  Iowa  lump.  We  are  unable 
at  present — we  burn  this  tile  with  steam  coal.  We  are  unable  at  pres- 
ent to  get  a  supply  of  steam  coal  only  at  $4  or  ^4.50  a  ton  for  steam 
coal.  That  is  the  present  price,  with  the  freight  rate  on  that.  The 
price  in  1914  on  lump  was  $2.20— $2  to  $2.20. 
The  Chairman.  Delivered  to  you? 

Mr.  G(X)DWiN.  No,  sir;  at  the  mines.  Now,  our  freight  in  1914 
was  34  cents  on  lump,  28  cents  on  steam,  and  15  cents  from  still 
another  mine,  in  1914.  A  special  rate  on  that  was  giv^en.  The  present 
rate  on  that  is  85  cents  to  $1.50  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  coal  you  are  using  to-day  costs  you 
1*25  per  cent  more  than  in  1914? 

Mr.  Gcx)DwiN.  I  think  considerably  more  than  125  per  cent.  I 
think  our  freight  rates  have  been  advanced  on  the  short-haul  com- 
modity on  the  first  movement  and  the  others  we  have  been  getting 
from  250  per  cent  to  300  per  cent  on  our  coal.  Now,  the  same  thing 
applies  on  the  delivery  of  clay  products,  only  not  quite  to  the  extent 
that  it  does  on  short-haul  coal.  P'or  instance,  our  average  freight 
rate  on  clay  products  in  1914  was  5  cents.  After  the  25  per  cent 
advance  our  freight  rate  averaged  7i  cents,  which  made  an  average 
advance  of  50  per  cent.  Then  after  the  35  per  cent  was  added,  it  was 
sufficient  to  make  our  average  approximately  112  per  cent  over  1914. 
The  Chairman.  So  with  additional  supplies  charges  additional 
freight  charges  and  your  additional  labor  charges  you  don't  see  very 
much  hope  of  reduction  in  the  price  of  your  commodity  to  the 
consumer,  do  vou? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Not  very  much.    I  want  to  say,  with  regard  to  labor 
costs,  our  labor  costs  in  1914  were  $1  per  ton  from  the  face  of  the 
clav  bank  to  the  road  ready  to  be  delivered.    To-day  it  is  $-1  a  ton. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  see  any  prospect  of  lowering  that  rate? 
Mr.  Goodwin.  Ye.s;  I  do  see  a  prospect  of  lowering  that  cost. 
The  Chairman.  But  not  back  to  the  1914  prices? 
Mr.  Goodwin.  No ;  I  don't ;  not  right  away :  no.    With  us,  of  course^ 
at   present  we  are  confronted  with  the  proposition  of  getting  any 
business  at  all.    It  is  not  a  mattet  of  what  we  are  going  to  make 
out  of  it,  but  of  getting  any  business.    We  have  piled  up  consider- 
able stuff  at  quite  a  high  cost.    We  can  not  see  much  prospect  of  56- 
cent  corn  bringing  us  much  business  when  the  stuff  we  sell  costs 
three  times  as  much  now  as  it  cost  him  in  1914  when  he  got  60-cent 
corn.     You  see,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  fanner  has  been  cur- 
tailed, and  unless  something  can  be  done  by  the  (government  to  stimu- 
late the  sale  of  farm  products  at  a  better  price,  we  have  no  prospect 
much   of  business  opening  or  money  getting  more  plentiful,  and 
this  particularly  because  it  comes  to  us  through  the  farmer  selling 
his  products.    Our  business  depends  upon  the  farmer  in  this  com- 
munity; unless  he  can  get  a  price  for  his  corn  and  his  products  some- 
where near  the  price  that  he  has  to  pay  for  what  he  is  going  to  buy, 
there  can  not  be  much  opening. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Isn't  the  way  to  get  a  fair  price  to  get  a  fair  market  ? 
You  can  not  get  the  price  until  you  get  the  buyer,  can  you  ? 

Mr.  G(X)dwin.  You  have  to  open  up  a  market  for  our  surplus  stuff. 
I  think  that  Mr.  Wallace  said  something  that  fairly  expresses  our 
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condition  here  this  morning  when  he  said  that  when  we  bear  ir. 
mind  that  only  20  per  cent  of  our  corn  goes  out  of  the  State,  m. 
the  remainder  is  fed  here,  and  when  we  have  a  big  surplus  of  o)m 
it  is  not  a  40  per  cent  surplus,  but  two  or  three  or  four  times  wbt 
they  want  immediately,  and  if  Europe  needs  this  stuff  and  we  «m 
get  any  kind  of  credit  extended  to  Europe  to  move  this  stuff  (•• 
bring  the  farmers'  price  up  even  to  90  cents,  you  are  goincr  to  n?- 
establish  prosperity  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  I  say  that  becaii?* 
I  am  the  owner  ot  farm  land  myself  and  can  look  at  it  from  tk 
farmer's  standpoint. 

Mr.  Meyer.  What  did  you  say  that  the  retail  price  of  4-inch  tile 
is  now? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  The  wholesale  price  is  $50. 

Mr.  Meyer.  What  was  it  in  1914? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  $18  to  $21. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Then  it  has  gone  up  about  two  and  a  half  time^ 
250  per  cent? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  And  you  testified  that  your  coal  had  gone  up  250  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  And  your  freight  112  per  cent? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  But  you  didn't  mention  how  much  your  labor  went  u[ . 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  said  in  1914  it  cost  $1  a  ton  and  to-dav  it  is  costinc 
$4  a  ton. 

Mr.  Meyer.  400  per  cent. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Faxon.  I  will  call  Mr.  T.  W.  Carpenter,  of  the  Kej^one  Coat 
Mining  Co.,  as  the  next  witness. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  THOMAS  W.  CABPEHTEB.  BEPBESEHIIIG 
EXYSTONE  COAL  MININO  CO.,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Carpenter,  do  you  wish  to  make  a  stateiwiit 
of  fuel  conditions  here,  or  would  you  prefer  to  have  us  ask  questiot^! 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  would  prefer  to  have  you  ask  the  questions. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  engaged  in  the  mining  of  coal  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  State  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  In  Des  Moines — ^near  Des  Moines, 

The  Chairman.  The  mines  are  near  Des  Moines? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  your  mines  supply  this  market? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Largely;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  output  of  your  mine? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  have  two;  the  combined  output  is  about  -  • 
tons  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Yours  is  a  soft,  bituminous  coal? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  price  do  you  get  for  the  coal  at  the  mirit- 

Mr.  Carpenter.  At  wholesale  it  runs  from  $3  for  the  screenin*^  ■ 
$6.50  for  the  8-inch  lump  or  domestic  Imnp.  The  railroads  p^J  • 
$4.15  for  the  range  coal  that  they  use  for  locomotive  purposes. 
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The  Chairman.  What  price  did  you  receive  for  this  same  coal 
in  1916? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  The  price  on  steam  coal  at  that  time  varied  very 
materially — all  the  way  from  50  cents  to  $1.25  per  ton.  The  rail- 
road coal,  my  recollection  is,  we  got  of  them  $2.60.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  is  exact,  but  that  is  my  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  price  paid  to  you  for  coal  at  the  mine 
has  increased  about  200  per  cent? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  elements  have  entered  into  that  increase? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Labor  increases  and  the  cost  of  material. 

The  Chairman.  Just  tell  the  committee  how  much  the  cost  of  labor 
lAs  increased? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  There  have  been  three  advances  in  labor  since 
[916:  The  first  in  November,  1917,  when  Dr.  Garfield  set  the  price, 
ind  then  in  April  of  this  year — I  beg  pardon,  in  December  of  last 
-ear  at  the  end  of  the  big  strike — and  then  April  of  this  year,  again 
m  the  1st  of  August,  retroactive  to  March  15.  There  have  been 
bur  advances  instead  of  three. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  degree  have  wages  increased  in  your 
nines? 

ilr.  Carpenter.  We  paid  day  men  $2.90  a  day  in  1916;  we  are 
tow  paying  them  $7.50  a  day.  Forty-seven  per  cent  of  our  force 
re  day  men ;  the  remaining  53  per  cent  are  diggers. 

The  "Chairman.  You  are  paying  the  day  men  $7.50? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  require  any  unusual  skill? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Some  of  it  does — experienced  men. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  help  do  you  have  at  the  mine  besides 
ay  men? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  The  regular  diggers — the  men  who  shoot  the  coal 
nwn  and  lower  it  into  the  cars. 

The  Chairman.  What  wages  do  they  receive  per  day  ? 

^Ir.  Carpenter.  We  paid  them  69  cents,  if  i  remember  right,  m 
^4-1916.  and  now  98^  cents. 
The  Chairman.  An  hour? 

Air.  Carpenter.  Per  ton.  That  is  mine  run.  That  is  loading  after 
achines.  If  they  did  solid  shooting,  as  a  great  many  mines  do, 
ithout  imdercutting  machines,  that  rate  would  be$1.23i  now  per  ton. 
bat  is  where  the  miner  shoots  it  from  the  face  without  the  aid  of 
mining  machine. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  mine  operated  by  union  men  ? 
JNIr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir;  entirely. 
The  Chairman.  Union  men? 
>Ir.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir. 

"The  Chairman.  These  scales  were  fixed  after  consultation  with 
e   Government  or  Government  representatives? 
JVIr.  Carpenter.  The  last  one  not,  nor  the  April,  but  the  two  prior 
1 1  es  were  fixed  by  the  Fuel  Administrator. 

'The  Chairman.  Of  course,  these  high  rates  paid  have  tended,  as 
VI  indicate,  almost  entirely  toward  the  increasing  of  the  cost  of 
II r  products? 
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Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes;  the  greater  part  of  it.  Of  course,  there  ha? 
been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  cost  of  supplies.  We  have  a  supply 
cost  at  our  mines  that  averages  about  60  cents  a  ton,  I  think  I  am 
safe  in  saying  that  thot  didn't  exceed  25  or  30  cents  a  ton  four 
years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  plenty  of  cars  this  summer  for  coalf 

Mr.  Carpenter.  The  Iowa  field  has  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
our  supply  during  the  past  four  years.  ITiere  are  isolated  case? 
when  we  were  idle,  but  not  very  often,  and  that  is  because  we  a:e 
right  here  in  the  nearest  supply  of  coal  to  this  market  and  the  rail- 
roads  

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  What  is  a  fair  profit  to-day  W 
mining  a  ton  of  coal? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  What  is  a  fair  profit  for  mining  a  ton  of  coal? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Net  profit  after  the  excess-profits  tax  has  bofn 
deducted  ? 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  That  way,  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Well,  it  has  a  tax — it  has  a  cost^ — I  would  say  that. 
depending  upon  the  property  very  largely  how  much  a  man  could  gti. 
to  from  25  to  50  cents  a  ton.  I  have  never  realized  25  cents  up  V> 
date,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  get  that. 

The  Chairivian.  You  would  be  glad  to  get  25  cents  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  (\\RrENTER.  Net  profit  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  After  paying  taxes  and  everything  else? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  operate  your  mines  at  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  When  I  say  profit  I  mean  profit.  I  mean  that  i? 
after  the  excess  and  fncome  taxes  are  paid  and  after  depreciati»in 
on  the  property — depreciation  for  taking  care  of  the  investment ;  bet 
as  a  profit  alone  I  should  sny  that  25  cents  would  be  ample,  on? 
jTar  after  another  and  one  day  after  another. 

The  Chairman.  The  prices  that  you  are  charging  now,  don't  they 
net  to  your  concern  more  than  25  cents  per  ton? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  made  up  a  statement  I  would  be  very  rfad  ^' 
furnish  you  if  you  would  like  it  as  of  September  1,  covering  tne  fir^: 
eight  months  operation,  that  show  me  a  net  profit  of  19  cents. 

The  Chairman.  For  this  year's  business? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  For  this  year's  business ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  prices  you  have  indicated? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  At  the  prices  t  have  told  you ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  an  extortionate  profit. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  would  hate  to  stake  my  head  on  that  profit.  A^ 
an  illustration,  last  year  we  ran  fairly  steady  until  the  1st  of  Noreu; 
ber.  At  that  time  our  company  had  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  vfjr- 
business.  Beginning  November  1  and  continuing  until  the  16tb 
December,  we  had  a  strike,  and  we  wound  up  the  year's  busint^^ 
1919,  with  a  deficit  of  $3,700,  showing  what  a  six-weeks'  interrupt:  ' 
in  business  would  do,  and  that  is  something  that  a  coal  opent  ' 
always  carries  in  his  mind. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  able  to  sell  any  coal  at  what  we  in  t . 
East  call  "spot-price"  during  the  recent  year? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  don't  know  that  I  quite  understand  the  q*i(- 
tion.  Senator  Calder. 
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The  Chairman.  In  the  East  most  of  the  consumers  of  coal  con- 
tract for  a  year's  supply,  but  in  many  cases  during  the  past  summer 
they  were  unable  to  ^et  more  than  half  of  their  immediate  needs^ 
which  required  them  to  go  out  and  buy  in  the  market.  There  was 
apparently  a  great  shortage  of  coal.  These  men  had  contracts  for 
coal  at  $4  or  $5  a  ton  at  the  mine,  but  were  required  to  pay  $10  and 
$12  a  ton  for  spot  coal. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  The  highest  price  we  have  received,  and  that 
doesn't  exceed  a  half  dozen  cars,  was  $5.75,  and  those  cases  were 
where  men  came  in  who  were  not  customers  of  ours.  For  illustra- 
tion, a  dredger  came  in  and  said,  "  If  I  can  not  get  a  load  of  coal  im- 
mediately I  will  have  to  shut  that  dredge  down  at  great  loss  to  me 
and  I  want  a  carload  of  coal."  I  had  plenty  of  orders  on  the  book 
at  the  time,  but  I  said  "All  right,  I  will  accommodate  you ;  I  will  ask 
you  $5.75  for  it,"  and  that  was  25  cents  above  the  price  my  customers 
were  paying  that  were  entitled  to  the  coal.  About  half  a  dozen  such 
(ases  have  occurred  and  I  have  got  $5.75,  but  in  all  other  cases  it  is 
85.50. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  highest  price  for  coal  you  have  re- 
ceived at  the  mine,  $5.50  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir ;  in  carload  lots. 

Mr.  Faxon.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  call  now  Mr.  George  A.  Smithy 
manager  of  the  Pittsburgh-Des  Moines  Steel  Co. 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  GEORGE  A.  SMITH,  MANAGES,  FITTSBUEGH- 

DES  MOINES  STEEL  CO. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Smith,  have  you  a  statement  that  you  would 
like  to  make  to  the  committee,  or  would  you  prefer  to  have  us  ask  you 
questions? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  only  one  statement  that  I  would  merely  offer 
as  indicating  fundamentally  something  that  is  wrong  with  the  build- 
ing industry  in  this  country,  and  that  is  it  is  largely  seasonal  busi- 
ness. If  thiere  was  some  way  in  which  the  building  industry  could 
be  spread  out  and  make  it  a  yearly  business,  instead  of  seasonal  busi- 
ness, I  believe  it  would  greatly  improve  efficiency  all  around  and 
lower  prices  and  make  it  more  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  With 
the  laboring  man  that  is  particularly  true.  Lots  of  them  work  only 
six  or  seven  months  a  year  and  then  take  up  other  work  to  carry  them 
through  the  winter. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  that  it  is  seasonal  is  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  weather  interferes. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  How  can  we  change  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  building  is 

Senator  Kenyon.  Didn't  w^e  change  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Smith  (continuing).  Building  is  carried  on  to  some  extent 
through  the  winter  season,  and  it  is  a  practice  in  the  business  which  is 
fundamentally  wrong  and  I  think  eventually  could  be  changed. 

The  Chairman.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  if  we  could  arrange 
to  keep  the  bricklayer  employed — who  usually,  I  venture  the  state- 
ment, doesn't  work  more  than  20  hours  a  week  the  year  around — it 
would  be  a  splendid  thing;  but  I  wonder  how  we  could  do  that. 
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Senator  Kenyon  has  spoken  of  the  saving  of  daylight.  We  pa*se<l 
a  bill  in  Congress  to  conserve  our  daylight.  I  was  sponsor  for  that 
bill  and  thoii^jht  it  would  revolutionize  things  generally,  and  after  ii 
was  passed  Senator  Kenyon  came  home  to  Iowa,  and  on  his  return 
to  Washington  said  if  that  bill  wasn't  repealed  he  wouldn't  be  alioveil 
to  go  home  again  the  following  winter. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  then  we  repealed  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was  just  stating  this  is  a  condition  which  has  a  lit 
to  do  with  the  building-trades  industry — the  high  costs.  It  L-  in 
the  manufacturing  of  the  lines  affecting  building  materials,  and  it  is 
in  the  final  production  of  the  building  itself,  w-nere  you  work  from 
six  to  eight  months  a  year  and  call  it  a  year's  business. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sure  that  is  true,  but  I  don't  know  how  it 
can  be  changed. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  something  I  am  not  here  to  suggest,  but  that 
is  something  that  makes  the  building  trades,  as  well  as  the  manu- 
facturer of  other  lines  which  aren't  necessarily  used  in  buildirl^^  aa 
identical  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  You  fabricate  steel,  do  I  understand  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  fabricate  the  frame  of  buildings,  and  soraetimt- 
erect.    We  don't  alwavs  erect  the  frame  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  contract  to  do  that  here  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  of  steel  construction  to-day  a? 
compared  to  what  it  was  four  or  five  years  ago? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  it  is,  I  should  say,  about  125  per  cent  hidier. 
depending  upon  the  class — different  classes  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  see  any  evidence  of  reduction  in  the  •■'-: 
of  steel  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  certain  lines ;  yes.  In  the  general  line  of  buildin*! 
steel  I  don't  think  there  will  be  any  great  reduction  for  some  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  see  no  prospect  for  any  considerable  re<lu - 
tion  in  the  near  future  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  over  the  prices  which  are  fundamental  pri«r> 
which  we  now  have.  There  has  been  during  the  past  two  year— 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  for  instance,  has  maintaine*: 
the  same  price  since  the  reduction  they  made  following  the  vir: 
they  have  not  changed  it. 

'J'he  Chairman.  And  there  is  no  notice  out  to  you  that  price>  ^i'. 
be  lower? 

Mr.  Smith.  Except  from  the  manufacturers  who  have  been  petiirj 
premiums  for  their  product ;  they  are  settling  back  to  the  corporitii  "^ 
price.    That  is  about  the  only  change. 

Mr.  Miller.  Has  the  price  of  finished  product  been  increased ' ' 
the  irregularities  of  the  receipt  of  your  material  from  the  mi.-^ 
through  difficulties  of  transportation  during  the  last  spring  tr  ■ 
summer? 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  yes ;  very  materially. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  other  words,  you  could  produce  the  finished  gn-i 
uct  cheaper  had  you  had  your  materials  delivered  to  you  with  idt . 
transportation? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would  have  had  this  effect,  to  permit  more  regubr 
working  conditions  instead  of  being  broken  up  and  changing  fr  •" 
one  piece  of  work  to  another. 
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Mr.  Miller.  It  might  make  a  difference  of  20  per  cent  in  the  cost 
of  your  finished  product,  possibly? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  depends  upon  the  conditions  surrounding  it  at  the 
time. 

Mr.  MnjjER.  Still,  you  have  to  allow  for  that  in  making  your  bid? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  to  take  the  result  of  our  experience  over  a 
year's  business  in  figuring  up,  and  to  anticipate,  too,  as  to  the  next 
year,  and  it  all  affects  nearly  all  phases  of  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  never  had  poor  transportation  during  the  past 
season  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Up  to  the  past  six  or  eight  weeks. 

Mr.  Miller.  More  than  you  have  had  before? 

Mr.  Smith.  At  times  it  is  worse  than  we  have  had,  and  other  times 
>Te  seem  to  have  good  service. 

Mr.  Miller.  Where  do  you  get  your  material  from,  the  Chicago 
listrict  or  Pittsburgh  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Chicago  district  largely. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  long  does  it  take  at  the  most  to  get  a  carload  of 
Qaterial  from  Chicago? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  had  some  on  the  road  for  three  months  and 
•thers  on  the  road  three  weeks.  It  is  very  irregular.  It  never  has 
*een 

Mr.  Miller  (interrupting).  How  much  has  the  freight  rate  in- 
reased  on  that  since  June,  1918? 

Mr.  Smith.  On  steel? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes.  How  much  does  it  cost  you  to  bring  a  carload 
f  steel  to  Des  Moines  now  and  how  much  did  it  cost  y^ou  before? 

Mr.  Smith.  Taking  the  Pittsburgh  rate,  which  is  figured  in  there, 
believe  it  was  around  40  to  43  cents,  and  now  it  is  65  cents.    It  is 
bout  50  per  cent,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  includes  both  raises  of  June,  1918,  and  that  of 
ugrust,  1920? 
Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Faxon.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Condon,  secretary  of  the 
rawkeve  Portland  Cement  Co.,  I  will  call  in  his  stead  Mr.  A.  C. 
an  kin. 

TESTIHONY  OF  MB.  ALEX  C.  BANEIN,  BEPRESENTINa  THE 
HAWEEYE  FOBTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bankin,  you  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture 

cement  in  Des  Moines,  I  believe? 
Mr.  Racnkin.  Yes,  sir ;  within  4  miles  of  here. 
The  Chairman.  Your  concern  sells  most  of  the  cement  here  in  this 
irket? 

Mr.  Rankin.  The  bulk  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  sold  ?     Do  you  sell  to  the  local  material 
»n  or  to  the  builder  ? 
>rr.  Eankjn,  In  some  cases  we  sell  direct  to  the  consumer,  as  well 

to  the  dealer  and  jobber;  it  depends  on  circumstances  and  condi- 

ms. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  output  of  your  plant,  Mr.  Eankin? 
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Mr.  Rankin.  The  capacity  is  a  million  and  a  quarter  barrels  » 
year.  The  output  sometimes  varies  from  that,  according  to  condi- 
tions. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  past  year  have  you  manufactured  ui. 
to  full  capacity? 

Mr.  Rankin.  In  1919  we  were  about  30  per  cent  below  capacit\ 
on  account  of  the  coal  strike  beginning  the  fore  part  of  November. 

J.«7l<7. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  year  1920? 

Mr.  Rankin.  1920  will  be  up  within  10  per  cent  of  our  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  charge  for  cement  at  vour  plant  out 
there,  Mr.  Rankin? 

Mr.  Rankin.  At  our  plant  to-day?  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  bar i 
matter  to  tell.  Take  it  for  the  period,  say,  for  the  10  months  'perii>i. 
it  will  average  about  $2  a  barrel — perhaps  a  few  cents  along  ^2  a 
barrel. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  price  to  the  retailer  or  the  wholesalr: 
or  the  jobber? 

Mr.  Rankin.  That  is  the  price  to  the  purchaser,  whoever  t 
may  be. 

The  Chairman.  Anyone  can  come 

Mr.  Rankin.  Well,  no;  there  are  people  sometimes  who  are  r.'. 
desirable,  whose  credit  may  not  be  rignt,  and  we  sell  to  the  jobber ": 
dealer;  but  if  the  contractor  stands  all  right,  why,  we  sell  hni 
direct. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  that  is  the  price  at  the  plant  ? 

Mr.  Rankin.  That  is  the  manufacturers'  price. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  price  delivered  in  the  city  of  Des  Moir  - 
x)n  the  job? 

Mr.  Kankin.  Well,  that  I  don't  know ;  that  is  handled  by  the  <!« 
lers,  and  what  their  cost  is  of  hauling  and  distributing  and*  disp^sir  i 
of  it  we  don't  know;  we  have  no  jurisdiction  of  that;  that  is  out?!--. 
of  us. 

The  Chairman.  Didn't  you  say  a  moment  ago  that  you  sold  din  t 
to  the  builder? 

Mr.  Rankin.  That  is,  on  board  cars,  and  he  handles  them  h:r. 
self ;  but  that  is  right  around  $2. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  sell  to  anybody  that  comes  along  thar  - 
reputable  ? 

Mr.  Rankin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  fiut  you  don't  deliver  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Rankin.  No  ;  he  loads  it  on  cars. 

The  Chairman.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  for  the  10  mont:.^ 
vof  this  year  the  price  averaged  a  little  less  than  $2  at  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  Sankin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  cement  is  sold  in  bags,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Rankin.  Four  bags  to  the  barrel. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  you  said  a  little  less  than  |2  vou  ni<. 

net? 

Mr.  Rankin.  Net  for  the  cement,  not  including  the  bag. 

The  Chairman.  You  charge  $3  and  then  $1  for  the  bags? 

Mr.  Rankin.  Yes,  sir ;  25  cents  a  bag. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  bag  is  returned  it  is  redeemable  at  - 
-cents  ? 
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Mr.  Rankin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  prewar  price  of  cement — say,  1916? 

Mr.  Rankin.  1916  was  $1.32,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  price  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Rankin.  $1.60  to  $1.85. 

The  Chairman.  From  $1.60  to  $1.85  ? 

Mr.  Rankin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  particular  items  enter  into  the  increased 
cost  from  $1.30  to  $2? 

Mr.  Rankin.  Coal  and  labor. 

The  Chairman.  What  increase  has  there  been  in  your  coal  costs? 

Mr.  Rankin.  I  can  not  tell  exactly,  but  I  will  cite  an  illustration. 
We  are  paying  for  coal  purchased  from  outside  points  from  $4.50  to 
$5,  plus  freight,  varying  from  77  'cents  to  $1.35,  as  against  an  average 
in  previous  years  of  about  $3  a  ton,  and  a  ton  of  coal  will  produce 
six  barrels  of  cement,  so  that  it  is  very  easily  calculated,  for  that  is 
one  element  that  materially  increased  the  cost. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  increased  cost  of  coal  has  been  $2.50 
a  ton,  and  a  ton  will  manufacture  six  barrels  of  cement,  which  means 
you  have  an  expenditure  of  40  cents  a  barrel  for  fuel  alone? 

Mr.  Rankin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  quantity  of  fuel  required  in.  your  plant  is 
greater  than  other  plants  we  have  investigated.  They  figured  at 
the  Universal  plant  about  20  cents  a  barrel  ^tween  prewar  days  and 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Rankin.  It  may  have  had  some  particularly  advantageous  coal 
contracts. 

The  Chairman.  The  labor  costs  how  much  of  that  increase  ? 

Mr.  Rankin.  I  don't  know ;  but  I  would  imagine  20  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty  per  cent?  ^ 

Mr.  Rankin.  Do  you  mean  1920  or  1919  ? 

The  Chairman.  1916. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Oh,  more  than  that.    At  least  40  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Are  cement  prices  hereabout  or  at  your  mill  fixed 
by  any  organization — any  cement  association? 

Mr.  Rankin.  We  fix  our  own  prices ;  I  don't  know  what  others  do, 
but  we  make  our  own  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  cement  manufacturers  that  sup- 
ply this  market  besides  yourselves? 

Mr.  Rankin.  Yes,  sir;  mills  at  Mason  City,  Iowa;  La  Salle  and 
Dixon,  111.,  and  Hannibal,  Mo. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  the  price  uniform  in  all  these  plants? 

Mr.  Rankin.  I  understand  not;  I  understand  that  the  plant  at 
Hannibal  is  getting  27  cents  more  a  barrel  to-day  than  we  are  get- 
ting here. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  some  understanding  between  these  dif- 
ferent plants  as  to  price  ? 

Mr.  Rankin.  Not  that  I  know  of.  If  there  was,  there  wouldn't 
be  a  variation  of  27  cents  a  barrel  between  two  competing  companies. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  consumer  insists  if  you  are  closer  to  the 
source  of  supply  they  should  get  the  advantage  of  the  price. 

Mr.  Rankin.  You  should  get  the  advantage  of  your  geographical 
location. 
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The  Chairman.  You  want  the  committee  to  understand,  Mr.  Rai 
kin,  that  there  is  no  agreement  or  understanding:  or  trade  arran  v- 
ment  between  the  cement  manufacturers  hei-ealwuts '( 

Mr.  Rankin.  I  do  not  say  that  is  not  so  in  the  East,  but  so  fai  a- 
I  know  our  company'  is  in  no  combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  if 
that  is  what  you  mean. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  want  to  quite  call  it  that,  but  amon^  Ci :. 
who  construct  buildings  there  is  a  feeling  that  material  men — minu 
facturers  and  material  men  generally — have  an  arrangement  in  whi ;. 
the  price  is  being  held  up.  In  New  York  we  are  having  an  iii\e>::- 
gation  which  is  disclosing  the  fact  that  there  has  been  such  r. 
understanding. 

Mr.  Kankin.  That  is  why  I  say  I  don't  know  about  New  York, 
but  I  do  know  about  ourselves,  and  oui-selves  only. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  sure  that  there  is  no  such  thing  htrt '. 

Mr.  Rankin.  No;  the  proof  is  as  I  illustrate  it,  that  the  comerr 
competing  with  us  is  selling  its  product  27  cents  higher  per  barr . 
than  we  are  getting. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  see  any  prospect  of  a  reduction  in  ihr 
price  of  cement  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Rankin.  Not  unless  labor  and  fuel  go  down. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  see  any  evidence  on  the  part  of  lalwir  :  - 
agree  to  a  reduction  in  wages? 

Mr.  Rankin.  Not  without  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  cos^t  *n 
living. 

Mr.  Miller.  Has  the  shortage  of  transportation  handicapped  yjiii: 
business  during  the  past  year? 

Mr.  Rankin.  Yes,  sir;  it  has. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  found  it  difficult  in  delivering  your  goods  i- 
customers  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  transpoitation  ? 

Mr.  Rankin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  Did  you  experience  any  difficulty  in  getting  liti'' 
stone  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Rankin.  On  two  or  three  occasions  only. 

Mr.  Miller.  Any  difficulty  in  getting  coal? 

Mr.  Rankin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  If  you  had  free  and  ideal  transportation,  you  o)U. 
produce  cement  for  a  little  less,  possibly  ? 

Mr.  Rankin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Rankin. 

Mr.  Faxon.  We  will  now  call  Mr.  I.  T.  Stelle,  manager  of  ti:. 
Granette  Products  Co. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  lEA  T.  STELLE,  MANAOEB,  OBAHETTE 

FEOBUCTS  CO.,  BES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  pleased  to  have  you  appear  her 
and  will  hear  your  statement  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Stelle.  My  evidence  would  be  more  largely  in  the  interest  >  * 
the  Iowa  Concrete  Products  Association.    We  nave  about  300  mar 
f acturing  plants  in  the  State  manufacturing  concrete  products.   T: 
is  divided  into  the  silo  stave  manufacturers,  brick  and  hoUow  t:-- 
and  block  manufacturers,  and  tile  and  pipe  manufacturers.    No* 
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the  reports  that  come  to  my  office  indicate  that  the  manufacturers 
of  concrete  products  are  rather  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea. 
On  the  one  hand,  building:  has  been  cut  off  because  of  the  shortage  of 
finances.  There  has  been  80  per  cent  of  the  consolidated  high-school 
projects  abandoned  this  year  because  of  their  inability  to  raise  fin- 
ances— to  sell  their  bonds.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  ma- 
terial shortage  in  the  supply  of  cement.  That  is  the  reports  that 
come  to  mv  desk,  so  that  is  the  condition  we  find  ourselves  in.  The 
smaller  producers  of  concrete  products  do  not  seem  to  be  as  able  to 
^et  cement  as  some  of  the  larger  producers.  As  to  the  transporta- 
tion, it  seems  to  me  there  has  been  some  favoritism  shown  in  some 
of  the  industries,  and  a  lack  of  supply  to  other  industries.  Cement, 
I  believe,  has  been  supplied  to  highway  construction  in  preference 
to  building  construction.  That  is  the  best  data  we  can  gather  from 
the  different  manufacturers  of  concrete  products. 

The  Chaihman.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  a  combina- 
tion exists  between  cement  manufacturers  to  fix  prices? 

Mr.  Stelle.  I  couldn't  give  an  intelligent  answer  on  that,  because 
I  couldn't  back  it  up ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  so,  but  I  can  not 
say  that  it  is  so. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  indications  are  there  that  lead  you  to  that 
belief? 

Mr.  Stelle.  Well,  the  fact  that  I  am  not  sure  that  their  prices  are 
all  the  same  to  all  the  producers.  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  concrete 
products  myself  and  we  have  paid  as  high  as  $4  a  barrel  for  gray 
cement,  while  we  are  now  paying  $12.20  for  white  cement.  We  use 
considerable  white  cement  in  the  manufacture  of  our  products.  I 
don't  know  if  there  are  others  paying  any  less  than  that,  but  reports 
coming  in  to  this  committee  indicate  that  they  are  selling  for  less 
than  that.  I  don't  know  that  there  is  a  combine,  Senator;  I  can 
not  answer  that  question  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  we  are  out  here  to  help  the  construction 
industry  if  we  can. 

Mr.  Stelle.  Exactly;  I  would  be  glad  to  give  you  any  informa- 
tion if  I  had  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  know  how  diffident  you  men  are  to  tell 
those  things,  if  you  know  them;  but  you  are  ainply  protected  here 
by  the  fact  that  you  are  a  witness  before  a  Senate  committee,  and 
\ve  want  only  information  based  upon  facts. 

Mr.  Stelle.  If  we  call  up  one  concern  and  ask  for  the  price  of  ce- 
ment, why,  we  are  given  a  certain  quotation,  and  if  we  call  the  com- 
petitive concerns  we  are  given  the  same  figures. 

Senator  Kenyon.  That  might  be  only  a  happenstance. 

Mr.  Stelle.  Possiblv. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  if  you  call  up  three  or  four,  do  you  get  the 
same  prices? 

Mr.  STEiJiE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  long  has  that  been  true? 

Mr.  Stelle.  That  has  been  true  during  my  experience  in  the  con- 
crete business. 

Senator  Kenyon.  How  long  has  that  been  ? 

Mr.  Stelle.  Which  only  extends  over  a  couple  of  years. 
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The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  suggestion  on  the  part  of  any- 
one who  uses  your  product  that  the  same  complaint  could  be  made 
Against  you  ? 

Mr.  Stelle.  We  are  the  only  manufacturers  of  our  particular  proJ- 
uct  in  the  country,  so  that  if  there  is  a  combination  it  rests  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  That  lets  you  out? 

Mr.  Stelle.  That  lets  us  out.  We  are  making  a  special  trim  prcHl- 
uct,  architectural  trim,  that  goes  into  the  coping  and  cornice  of 
buildings. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a  pretty  busy  year? 

Mr.  Stelle.  We  have  had  thousands  of  dollars  of  business  offered 
to  us  that  we  couldn't  take  care  of,  because  we  were  not  yet  equipped 
to  take  care  of  it ;  we  are  a  new  concern. 

The  Chairman.  You  see  some  evidence  now  of  possible  business 
falling  off — demands  on  you  for  your  product — ^a  lessening! 

Mr.  Stelle.  Yes ;  yes.  There  are  oiuy  two  projects  under  way  n^^ 
in  the  State  in  the  way  of  school  buildmg.  There  is  a  material  fall- 
ing off. 

Senator  Kjjnyon.  There  has  been  a  great  many  high-school  buill- 
ings  voted  in  the  State? 

Mr.  Stelle.  Yes. 

Senator  Kenton.  And  they  are  being  delayed  on  account  of  prices! 

Mr.  Stelle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Well,  during  those  two  years  has  there  been  j 
time  that  you  could  call  up  different  distributors  of  cement  and  ^r-^t 
:anv  different  prices  for  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Stelle.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  why  you  smiled  when  you  were  aske». 
about  a  combination,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Stelle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Faxon.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  R.  C.  Fl^ckr. 
of  the  Iowa  Sand  and  Gravel  Dealers'  Association,  and  what  he  ^il 
say  will  have  some  reference  to  highway  construction  as  well  as  other 
matters. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  EANB  C.  FLETCHEK,  SECBETAEY,  IOWA  SAlO 

&  OEAVEL  DEALEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Faxon.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  letter  which  c«> 
in  my  care  this  morning,  evidently  from  some  of  your  fratern!:; 
which  I  would  like  to  have  you  look  over  before  you  testify, 

Mr.  Fletcher.  That  is  in  reference  to  a  matter  that  we  ^^ 
speak  on. 

The  sand  and  gravel  man  heretofore  has  been  looked  upon  a^^  -  " 
very  much  of  a  business ;  a  great  many  people  have  the  idea  that  » 
they  have  to  do  is  dig  a  little  sand  out  of  the  groimd  and  put  it  i: " 
a  building,  while  the  facts  of  the  case  are  that  sand  is  the  foiindai:  . 
of  all  building  construction.    The  sand  and  gravel  people  of  I'-- 
have  suffered,  I  presume,  more  than  any  other  industry  on  aci-**  '' 
of  car  shortage.    I  think  you  gentlemen  know  that  we  have  btvn  • 
fore  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  evidence  to  pf 
that  the  shortage  of  cars  was  one  of  the  great  hindrances  of  the  \ '  * 
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\n^  industry  and  the  closing  down  of  many  projects,  both  roads  and 
building. 

Mr.  Faxon.  This  committee  arranged  that  hearing,  and  they 
wouldn't  hear  you,  but  we  will. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  personally  made  three  trips  to  Washington  in 
that  matter. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  you  get  the  hearing? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Yes ;  but  we  could  get  no  results  from  any  appeal 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  without  a  doubt  we 
prove  that  we  were  suffering,  building  was  suffering — homes  and 
schoolhouses  and  all  classes  of  building. 

Senator  Kenton.  Did  they  take  the  cars  and  use  them  for  other 
purposes? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Y^  sir. 

Senator  Kenton.  Coal? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Coal  and  other  things. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  yoti  believe  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission should  have  that  power? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  favor  leaving  that  to  the  railroads  them- 
selves ? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  believe  the  railroads  are  better  capable  of  han- 
dling it ;  that  is  my  personal  opinion. 

Senator  Kenton.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  discrimination  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  against  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  personally  couldn^t  say,  but  we  feel  that  we 
haven't  had  our  share  of  the  equipment. 

Senator  Kenton.  Where  has  that  equipment  gone  that  you  felt 
you  should  have  had  ? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  we  feel  that  this  equipment 
lias  not  moved  as  it  should ;  we  feel  that  a  lot  of  this  equipment  was 
loaded  ajid  standing  on  sidetracks.  I  think  we  produced  evidence  to 
that  effect. 

The  Chairman.  The  coal  speculators  of  the  country  took  advan- 
lage  of  the  coal  priorities  of  the  Government  to  utilize  facilities  to 
store  coal,  and  then  when  the  chance  came  sold  the  coal  at  higher 
prices  than  they  were  entitled  to  ? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  think  they  sent  coal  cars  east  faster  than  they 
were  capable  of  imloading  them.  I  think  in  some  cases  the  terminals 
were  blocked  with  empty  equipment.  For  instance,  when  we  got  an 
arder  here  to  ship  so  manv  thousand  cars  east,  they  shipped  those 
?ars  empty  as  quickly  as  they  could  produce  them,  as  many  as  sev- 
?ral  hundred  cars  per  day,  and  we  made  an  appeal  to  only  ship  the 
:-ars  east  as  fast  as  they  could  use  them,  but  were  refused. 

Senator  Kenton.  We  found  that  Baltimore  had  about  5,000  cars 
loaded  with  coal  waiting  for  shipment  abroad. 
Mr.  Fletcher.  Yes ;  I  think  that  condition  existed  extensively. 
The  Chairman.  Are  you  getting  more  cars  to-day? 
Mr.  Fletcher.  Well,  there  are  more  cars  to-day,  but  there  is  no 
>lace  to  put  them ;  in  this  locality  the  gravel  and  sand  is  loaded  and 
cvashed.    We  use  a  great  deal  of  water;  we  elevate  it  up  and  separate 
it  and  treat  it,  and  naturally  when  it  freezes  our  plants  are  out  of 
•ommission.    My  plant  to-day  is  out  of  commission  for  the  season. 
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You  can  run  only  six  or  seven  months  a  year,  and  in  the  winter  .Te 
have  no  use  for  cars.  Building,  of  course,  has  fallen  off  to  such  an 
extent  thiit  there  is  practically  no  business,  anvhow.  Even  the  hi;'li 
way  work,  as  I  understand  it,"has  suffered.  Where  they  had  proje>^ 
for  150  miles,  about  50  miles  are  completed,  largely  because  of  tV 
want  of  material.  Of  course,  the  building  industry  has  been  crippH 
bv  financial  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Fletcher,  you,  of  course,  furnish  sand  arii 
gravel  for  road  building? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Several  witnesses  to-day  have  referred  to  the  fa  t 
that  public  works  have  ceased  because  of  the  inability  to  float  boni. 
as  I  understand  it ;  to  float  school-bond  issues  and  road-bond  issiiK 
Are  you  familiar  at  all  with  these  flotations  of  bonds  by  the  State- 
or  localities? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  think  that  is  true  in  city  work.  However,  tif 
State  highway  commission,  as  I  understand  it,  has  plenty  of  morify 
to  go  ahead — Government  money — but,  as  I  understand  "it,  the  citv 
work  and  such  as  that  has  been  a  matter  we  have  to  face  because  of 
shortage  of  finances. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  there  was  a  very  ready  market  for  cir 
or  State  or  municipal  bonds,  because  that  sort  of  security  is  free  ffni 
anv  Government  taxation. 

Mr.  Fi^ETCHER.  As  I  understand  it,  there  is  no  ready  market  f*»r 
that. 

The  Chairman.  The  secretary  suggests  it  is  because  the  State  ha- 
fixed  a  very  low  rate  of  interest. 

Mr.  Faxon.  The  limitation  is  6  per  cent,  and  it  cripples  municipal- 
ities in  disposing  of  their  securities. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  must  be  sold  for  not  less  than  par,  and  it 
must  draw  only  5  per  cent.  These  increased  freight  rates  hit  your  ir. 
dustry  very  hard? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Very  hard. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  the  freight  rates  since  Jurfr-. 
1916,  have  been  increased  160  per  cent? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  In  some  c^ses  it  has. 

The  Chairman.  Sand  and  gravel  men  in  Chicago  yesterday  te?ti 
fied  that  the  rates  there  had  increased  from  65  cents  before  the  'w : 
to  $1.80  to-day  for  carrying  cement  into  the  Chicago  market 

Mr.  Fletcher.  It  perhaps  did  in  some  commodity  rates.    I  ht^ 
a  little  blue  print  here  that  illustrates  the  increase.    This  solid  hi.- 
here  indicates  the  rate  prior  to  the  war,  and  this  broken  line  sbo^- 
it  to-day.    This  represents  cents  per  mile,  and  this  represents  mik- 
This  is  on  a  300-mile  haul  that  it  has  increased,  and  you  will  al- 
see  the  increases  on  the  short  haul.    This  is  the  line  that  we  dm 
showing  the  40  cents  a  ton  flat  increase,  and  it  about  divides  il 
difference  between  the  greater  increase  for  the  short  hanl  and  ti 
loss  on  the  long  haul.     Unfortunately,  southwestern  Iowa    hasr.  t 
sand  or  gravel,  and  perhaps  Dcs  Moines  is  the  nearest  point  to  souf. 
western  Iowa  for  that  material. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  people  have  an  organization  of  sand  ar 
gravel  men,  Mr.  Fletcher? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chatkman.  Has  your  association  an  arrangement  by  which 
prices  are  fixed? 
Cr.  Fletcher.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  the  supply  fixed,  either  by  limitation  or  other- 
wise ? 
Mr.  Fletcher.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  an  arrangement  between  the  sand 
and  gravel  men  of  anv  association  of  which  you  are  a  member,  or 
have  you  ever  heard  oit  any  association  doing  business  in  this  part  of 
the  country  where  there  is  a  price  fixed  or  supply  fixed  here  in  Des 
Moines  ? 
Mr.  Fletcher.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
The  Chairman.  No  such  situation  exists  in  this  market? 
Mr.  Fletcher.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  I  am  interested  in  what  you  say  about  taking 
from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  power  to  make  these 
n'ders.  Might  there  not  be  times  when  it  was  essential  that  the 
•ommission  have  some  such  power? 

Mr.  FiJ5TCHER.  I  think  in  extreme  cases  such  as  suffering  for  the 
.vant  of  fuel.  I  don't  believe  that  there  is  any  sand  or  gravel  men 
vould  have  a  word  to  say  if  others  were  suffering. 
Senator  Kenyon.  You  favor  changing  the  law  in  that  respect  ? 
Mr.  Fletcher.  I  would.  Some  of  our  gravel  plants  have  received 
us  much  as  20  per  cent  of  their  requirements  of  cars  this  year,  and 
hey  have  large  investments  in  the  gravel  business.  There  is  a  great 
leal  of  monev  in  Iowa  invested  in  the  sand  and  travel  business — 
everal  millions  of  dollars. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  a  great  deal  of  that  is  borrowed  capital, 
nd  they  must  meet  their  obligations? 
Mr.  Fletcher.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  And  if  thej^  can  not  get  the  cars  they  can  not 
arry  on  the  work? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Yes,  sir.    I  understand  that  a  great  many  of  the 
and  and  gravel  men  are  in  very  difficult  straits  on  account  oi  no  cars 
>eing  on  nand  and  being  unable  to  meet  their  obligations  and  not 
eing  able  to  market  their  stuff. 
Senator  Kenyon.  Your  question  is  a  transportation  question  ? 
Mr.  Fletcher.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chahiman.  How  far  are  your  pits  from  Des  Moines  ? 
Mr.  Fletcher.  My  pit  is  about  16  miles. 
The  Chairman.  What  do  you  sell  sand  for  here  in  this  market  ? 
Mr.  F'letcher.  We  get  75  cents  a  ton  at  the  plant. 
The  Chahiman.  Seventy-five  cents  a  ton  at  the  plant? 
Mr.  Fletcher.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  how  much  is  that  bulk — a  yard  ? 
Mr.  Fletcher.  It  takes  a  ton  and  a  half  for  a  yard. 
The  Chairman.  Seventy-five  cents? 
Mr.  Fletcher.  For  sand,  and  we  get  $1.50  for  the  gravel. 
The  Chairman.  A  ton  ? 
Mr.  Fletcher.  A  ton ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  sale  of  75  cents  a  ton,  it  would  take 

Mr.  Fletcher.  It  takes  a  ton  and  a  half  for  a  yard. 
"The  Chairman.  About  $1.13  a  yard? 
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Mr.  Fletcheb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  that  cost  delivered  in  the  cars  in  Des 
Moines,  do  you  know  ?    What  is  the  freight  rate  to  Des  Moines? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Our  present  freight  rate  is  42i  cents  per  ton.  We 
are  located  on  an  interurban  line,  and  our 

The  Chairman.  What  did  that  cost  before  June,  1918? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Forty  cents  was  our  price  at  the  plant;  40  cents  for 
sand  and  $1  for  the  gravel. 

The  Chairman.  Forty  cents  a  ton? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  60  cents  a  yard? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  freight  rate  a  ton  into  Des  Moine^ 
before  the  war,  and  what  is  it  now  ? 

Mr.  FujTCHER.  We  had  a  rate  at  that  time  of  25  cents  a  ton.  That 
is  a  special  commodity  rate  given  by  the  electric  line  that  we  art 
located  on. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  still  have  that  special  rate  ? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  We  have  42^  cents  a  ton  now. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  increased.  Is  that  the  rate  previous  i*^ 
June,  1918  ? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Twenty-five  cents  previous  to  1918 ;  previous  to  the 
General  Order  No.  28. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  rate  has  only  increased  17  cents  W- 
tween  your  plant  and  Des  Moines? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  how  about  this  statement  that  the  rate.  \h 
freight  rate  on  sand  and  gravel  generally  has  increased  ? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  That  is  not  a  rate  basis ;  that  is  a  special  rate.  Wt 
are  located,  as  I  said,  on  a  small  electric  line.  The  rates  are  con- 
siderably different.  For  instance,  prior  to  General  Order  No.  2S.  l^: 
a  5-mile  haul  the  charge  was  25  cents  a  ton ;  now  it  is  42^  cents,  tha: 
is  for  5  miles,  and  for  a  20-mile  haul  it  was  34  cents  and  it  ia  n*^^ 
57i  cents. 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  about  your  interstate  rates  ? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  haven't  the  interstate  rates.  Now,  for  a  twa-Iir- 
haul  the  freight  rate  is  greater  than  that. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  have  the  figures  on  the  two-line  haul: 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  haven't  the  figures  on  a  two-line  haul.    Ttit- 
figures  are  increased  prior  to  (leneral  Order  No.  28,  25  per  cent  ai 
85  per  cent;  for  a  joint  haul  they  take  80  per  cent  of  the  two  l<H*al- 
add  20  cents  per  ton  flat,  and  then  35  per  cent  was  applied,  so  it  mak'- 
the  two-line  haul  much  greater  than  the  one-line  haul.     In  fa-i. 
some  of  our  producers  who  are  on  a  two-line  haul  claim  it  puts  ihei 
out  of  business,  the  differential  is  so  great. 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  you  know  what  price  sand  is  selling  for  per  yar 
here  in  Des  Moines  now  ? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  No,  I  don't;  I  don't  have  anything  to  do  with  tl 
retail  price  of  it.    We  handle  it  only  in  car  lots.    That  would  dept-: 
upon   delivery — the   distance  it  was  hauled.     I   suppose  differ**"  * 
prices. 

The  Cpiairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Faxon.  We  will  call  Mr.  Fred  W.  Weitz,  of  Chas.  We  • 
Sons.,  general  contractors,  builders,  etc.,  of  Des  Moines. 
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STATEMENT   OF  ME.   FEED   W.   WEITZ,   REPEESENTING   CHAS. 
WEITZ  SONS,  OENEEAL  CONTEACTOES,  BES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Weitz,  have  you  any  statement  prepared  that 
you  would  like  to  make  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Weitz.  Senator,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  said  here  to-day 
on  the  subject  of  the  shortage  of  houses.  The  statement  was  made 
that  Des  Moines  is  short  some  3,000  homes;  and  I  should  say  if 
that  is  true,  why,  we  are  also  short  an  enormous  number  of  indus- 
trial buildings  and  office  buildings  and  schoolhouses,  and  the  thought 
lias  come  to  me  while  I  have  been  listening  to  this  evidence  that 
there  is  one  phase  of  this  situation  that  has  not  been  brought  up  at 
all.  For  instance,  if  this  investigation  is  going  to  result  in  any  good 
for  this  community,  and  it  is  possible  to  build  these  houses  and  inci- 
(lentally  build  these  schoolhouses  that  have  been  held  up,  store  build- 
ings, and  industrial  buildings,  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  where 
you  are  going  to  get  the  meclianics  to  build  them.  I  think  I  could 
leave  it  to  men  here  in  the  room  who  are  affiliated  with  the  building 
trades  to  corroborate  this  statement,  that  to-day  there  is  an  under- 
supply  of  painters,  an  undersupply  of  plasterers,  an  undersupply  of 
bricklayers. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  some  idle  carpenters,  also  a  large  number 
of  idle  laborers,  but  we  have  had  a  condition  in  Des  Moines  and  all 
through  Iowa  for  the  past  year,  and  that  condition  still  exists,  of 
i\  terrific  shortage  of  at  least  three  classes  or  trades — ^bricklayers, 
plasterers,  and  painters.  Now,  then,  if  this  work  is — if  it  is  possible 
to  go  on  this  next  spring,  why  I  can  not  see  how  it  is  going  to  be 
(lone,  and  it  appears  we  are  going  to  have  a  tremendous  shortage  of 
labor.  We  are  going  along  fairly  well  now,  you  might  say.  If 
the  business  agent  of  the  bricklayers  were  here  to  give  testimony, 
he  would  tell  you  that  he  has  now  applications  for  20  or  30  brick- 
layers that  he  can  not  supply.  Last  evening  I  procured  some  in- 
formation as  to  the  number  of  mechanics  m  at  least  these  three 
trades  in  which  we  have  always  been  very,  very  short,  with  this 
result:  Now,  as  to  the  bricklayers  there  are  approximately  188 
bricklayers  in  the  local  union,  of  which  there  are  about  160  actively 
engaged,  and  they  are  all  employed ;  25  per  cent,  however,  are  usually 
employed  out  of  the  city.  Next,  as  to  plasterers  there  are  110  men  in 
the  local  union,  and  about  one-half  of  these  men  are  cement  workers, 
leaving  only  55  actually  engaged  as  plasterers;  only  about  55  of 
these  men  are  at  work  in  Des  Moines,  the  others  being  employed  in 
smaller  towns.  As  to  painters,  there  are  200  men  in  the  local  union, 
35  per  cent  of  which  are  paper  hangers.  Of  the  130  painters  remain- 
ing all  are  actively  employed.    Here  is  a  table  showing  the  list. 

(The  table  referred  to  by  Mr.  Weitz  is  here  printed  in  full,  as 
follows:) 

Bricklayer 8. — Then*  are  188  bricklayors  in  tiip  local  iinfon,  of  which  there 
are  about  IGO  actively  engaged,  and  they  are  all  employed.  Twenty-ftve  per 
cent,  however^  are  usually  employed  out  of  the  city. 

Plasterers, — There  are  110  men  in  the  local  union,  and  about  one-half  of 
lliese  men  are  cement  rii-ishers,  lenvlng  imly  i)i}  actiial  plasterers.  Only  about 
35  of  these  men  are  at  work  in  Des  Moines,  the  others  being  employed  in  the 
smaller  towns  nearby. 

Painters. — ^There  are  200  men  in  the  local  union,  35  per  cent  of  which  are 
paper  hangers;  of  the  130  painters  all  are  actively  employed. 
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Carpenters. — There  Jire  1,00(>  men  in  tlu-  local  can>enterj«*  union.  Then- n^ 
possibly  25  per  cent  of  these  men  Idle  at  this  time.  There  are  pasfUblj  2u  i^r 
cent  employed  in  the  snmller  towns  nenrby,  and  the  balance,  around  5(j0,  sr»'  r. 
work  in  Des  Moines. 

With  the  exception  of  carpenters  and  common  laborers,  all  building?  tradiK  ur^ 
well  supplied,  and  will  be  throughout  the  winter. 

Now,  I  am  not  bringing  up  this  subject  for  the  purpose  of  indicat- 
ing any  reflection  on  the  building  trades,  but  the  thought  will  im- 
mediately come  up,  well,  is  there  anything  wrong  with  the  appren 
tice  system  ?  I  would  say,  not  vitally,  because  I  have  not  yet  ma 
any  opposition  froni  the  building  trades  in  bringing  on  apprentid*- 
It  is  true  they  are  limited,  and  when  the  subject  is  brought  up  of  tht^ 
building  trades  they  will  meet  us  halfway  or  even  all  way  on  tk 
subject  of  apprentices,  but  the  sad  feature  of  the  matter  is  this,  that 
I  have  no  applications  for  apprentices.  There  are  no  young  m< 
caring  to  learn  these  trades.  The  old  bricklayers  are  dying  off.  I 
can  mention  10  or  12  bricklayers  who  are  not"  working  at  the  tml^ 
who  worked  at  the  trade  in  1917.  I  refer  to  young  men  who  wt-:.: 
overseas  and  did  not  go  into  the  trade  on  their  return,  and  to-«b\ 
there  aren't  enough  men  to  do  the  work.  Keep  in  mind  this  is  a  to^n 
of  12.\()00  people,  and  it  is  just  terrible  to  think  of  that  few  m-it 
trying  to  do  the  work  in  this  town. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  situation  with  respect  to  carpenter-' 

Mr.  Weitz.  There  is  now  a  surplus  of  carpenters.    They  have  Ityn 
well  employed  up  to  the  last  30  days. 

The  Chairman.  Do  1  disturb  you  in  asking  these  questions? 

Mr.  Weitz.  No ;  not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  find  out  also  if  it. is  as  difficult  to  ;:tt 
■carpenters'  apprentices  as  it  is  to  get  other  apprentices  ? 

Mr.  Weitz.  It  is  not  difficult  to  get  them,  but  I  wiU  say  that  tl> 
applications  are  not  of  such  a  number  as  to  cause  us  any  difficulty  r; 
placing  them  at  work.    We  have  a  rule  here  that  there  shall  be  cr* 
api^rentice  to  so  many  journeymen;  but,  as  I  mentioned  before.  il> 
sad  thing  is  we  have  no  applicants,  and  I  may  be  a  little  bit  cau>ti 
in  my  remarks,  but  still  I  would  have  to  say  to  get  this  off  my  ohH. 
every  parent  feels  that  his  son  is  ordained  to  become  an  efficiency  ex- 
pert or  a  professor  or  lawyer  or  a  banker,  and  it  is  for  tliat  rea^»r 
that  these  young  men,  even  though  they  should  care  to  learn  the  tmit. 
do  not  go  at  it.    Furthermore,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understoi»l  i* 
condemning  our  high-school  svstem,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  3'ou  can :!" 
over  the  entire  membership  oi  the  5,000  men  in  Des  Moines  who  i> 
w^orking  at  the  trades,  and  I  doubt  if  you  would  find*  10  or,  I  mii' * 
say,  none  who  have  graduated  from  high  school.    Now,  furthernwir^ 
if  you  were  to  inquire  from  our  superintendents  of  our  hi^h  scho(»l— 
and  we  have  three  of  them  here  in  Des  Moines — to  know  if  they  lia^' 
anv  record  as  to  the  number  of  their  boys  who  learned  one  of  th 
building  trades  after  having  spent  a  year  or  more  in  the  manna 
training  department,  and  I  think  you  will  find  none.    And  vice  ver>: 
if  you  were  to  go  into  the  trades  and  ask  any  of  the  men  if  they  e\'' 
took  any  time  in  the  manual-training  department  of  our  scho<i^.  * 
is  possible  you  would  find  some  who  nad  had  a  little  training  in  t 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  but  possibly  none  in  the  high  schook 

Well,  something  ought  to  be  done.    I  don't  think  it  is  ri^ht  :  ' 
one  to  condemn  a  situation  unless  they  have  some  suggestion,  ar. 
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the  only  suggestion  that  I  have  is  to  utterly  condemn  the  present 
method  of  manual  training  in  our  schools.    I  think  it  is  outrageous 
that  we  should  assess  all  the  taxpayei*s  for  schools  and  then  waste 
their  money  in  teaching  the  boys  to  make  bird  cages  or  whisk-broom 
holders,  or  things  that  are  positively  of  no  value;  and  in  lieu  of 
that — I  may  be  ahead  of  the  times,  but  it  is  important  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done.    And  in  lieu  of  that  I  think  that  we  might 
keep  in  mind  and  copy  some  of  the  methods  in  the  old  country 
where  when  the  boy  is  14  years  old  he,  with  the  help  of  his  parents, 
must  elect  what  he  is  going  to  do,  and  if  he  is  going  to  learn  one 
of  the  trades,  then  he  is  placed  in  that  particular  high  school — if 
you  are  to  use  that  term,  or  industrial  school — wher«  he  will  be 
privileged  to  perfect  himself  in  that  trade  and  get  a  great  deal  of 
the  benefit  of,  also,  the  high-school  course,  or  as  much  as  i&  possible. 
Now,  then,  when  the  time  arrives  I  have  confidence  in  the  building 
trades  that  they  will  get  together  and  give  proper  consideration  to 
those  boys  who  graduate  from  this  school  in  giving  them  cledit  for 
either  one  or  two  or  at  least  two  years  of  their  apprenticeship  time. 
I  am  so  optimistic  in  this  idea,  and  do  believe  that  some  of  our 
smaller  school  buildings  could  be  built  entirely  by  high-school  boys 
and  therebv  cut  down  some  taxes 
I  am  ready  for  you.  Senator,  if  you  have  questions  to  ask. 
The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  mechanic  yourself? 
Mr.  Weitz.  Yes,  sir ;  I  learned  the  trade. 
The  Chairman.  What  trade? 
Mr.  Weitz.  Carpenter's  trade. 
The  Chairman.  I  am  a  carpenter  myself. 

Mr.  Weitz.  I  have  a  college  boy  who  goes  to  work  in  the  summer 
time  as  a  bricklayer  and  works  at  it  throughout  the  summer 

The  Chairman.  My  boy  also  works  at  the  trade  during  h's  sum- 
mer vacation. 

Mr.  Weitz.  I  found  that  was  necessary  to  give  him  the  proper 
instruction. 

The  Chairman.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  the  proposit  n  you 
have  raised  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  country.  I  have  some 
carpenters  in  my  employ,  and  uix)n  investigation  I  found  thi'  f  the 
26  carpenters  I  employ  only  1  is  under  50  years  of  age,  in  Heating 
that  the  young  men  for  years  have  not  been  getting  into  t\v.\'  trade 
in  Xew  York  City,  and  your  testimony  rather  corroborates  ^h"  sime 
thing  as  existing  in  Des  Moines. 
Mr.  Weitz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Something  has  to  be  done  to  induce  the  young 
American  boy  to  learn  a  trade,  and  it  may  be  that  technical  schools 
to  teach  the  trades  may  be  the  soluti')n.  Wo  have  many  go  >  ]  wcirk- 
men  to-day,  but  the  trend  toward  the  trades  is  not  ns  frvv[\'  '\s  it 
was  a  few  years  ago.    Do  you  find  that  condition  exists  he  •^ 

Mr.  Weitz.  Some  four  years  ago,  I  think  it  was,  we  had  'i  strike 
of  the  millmen.  The  millmen  in  Dos  Moinos  at  that  tim'^  "•  '^e  re- 
ceiving from  25  per  cent  to  35  per  cent  less  than  those  on  th?  >utside, 
and  it  didn't  seem  right  to  me,  and  I  made  the  statement  n<^  tbe  t'me 
that  those  same  millmen  should  be  stettin^x  as  much  again  ns  the  men 
on  the  outside,  because  thev  were  all  skilled  mechanics,  -  1  they 
shouldn't  be  asked  to  work  for  a  1  ss(  r  scale,  and  so  on. 
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I  feel  I  should  say  somethii^,  though,  on  the  subject  of  the  loss  of 
time  among  all  the  trades.  We  are  now  entering  into  the  wiirrr. 
and  during  the  next  three  months  there  will  be  very  little  work  iU.^. 
It  does  occur  to  me  that  the  men  ought  to  get  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  man-hours  that  it  is  possible  to  produce,  because  of  the 
great  number  of  buildings  that  are  being  constructed  soon.  Tht? 
average  artisan  is  getting  $1  an  hour.^  If  he  works  16  hours  he  h- 
$16.  If  a  gigantic  effort  were  made  by  people  in  this  community  an.i 
other  communities  to  see  that  there  is  work  prepared  for  these  men 
to  work  throughout  the  year,  we  would  get  more  work  done  and  n^ 
duce  the  cost  of  construction,  and  I  say  that  not  that  I  am  an  a<h<> 
cate  if  that  condition  goes  on  that  these  men  should  work  for  a  lev;,  r 
scale,  but  the  main  point  I  am  making  is  that  the  more  days  tt.t>c 
men  do  work,  the  more  work  there  is  going  to  be  accomplished  anl 
the  more  houses  there  will  be  built,  and  eventually  rents  will  bet.)mt 
lower. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  wage  scales  of  the  leading  trades  in 
town  to-day? 

Mr.  Weitz.  The  universal  rate  for  all  building  mechanics  is  >l  an 
hour,  with  the  exception  of  plasterers  and  bricldayers,  they  are  uni- 
ting $1.25,  and  electricians  $1.12;  and  there  are  some  few  incna-^ 
over  a  dollar,  but  not  many.    Common  labor  is  being  paid  65  ori- 

The  Chairman.  The  bricklayers'  and  plasterers'  helpers,  do  yoj 
class  them  as  common  labor? 

Mr.  Weitz.  No  ;  they  get  75  cents. 

The  -C'hairman.  The  labor  rates  now  in  the  building  trades  art 
about  how  much — double  what  they  were  5  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Weitz.  I  have  a  chart  starting  in  iOlO  giving  the  wapps  -f 
every  trade  and  the  price  of  practically  every  line  of  material  ti ji 
goes  into  the  building,  showing  that  the  price  on  July  1 — it  is  rather 
difficult  for  me  to  keep  in  mind  what  these  are,  but  I  could  get  j '«: 
that  if  vou  care  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  tlie  efficiency  of  building  labor  to-da? ' 

Mr.  Weitz.  I  think  the  efficiency  of  building  labor  to-day  i>  i-^ 
good  as  those  days  we  referred  to  as  "  before  the  war."  The  men  «rr 
taking  a  different  attitude  in  the  work  now  from  that  shown  fr 
merly.  It  is  natural  when  a  condition  exists  as  I  have  just  mentwr^i 
where  the  business  agent  will  have  to  go  from  job  to  job  to  be<rm»- 
to  leave  it  and  tell  them  that  the  owner  on  the  other  job  will  pay  . 
bonus  to  get  them  off,  and  thejr  have  come  out  of  that  situation  v  r} 
nicely  and  are  now  doing  efficient  work. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  building  labor  trades  in  this  city  un^r 

ized  ? 

Mr.  Weitz.  Completely. 

The  Chairman.  Completely? 

Mr.  Weitz.  There  is  no  place  where  they  are  unionized  c*  - 
pletelv,  but  I  would  say  80  per  cent  or  90  per  cent. 
.   The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  automobile  manufacturing!  •« ' 
cerns  hereabouts? 

Mr.  Weitz.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  wondering  whether  this  sort  of  '^ -" 
cerns  have  attracted  building  labor  away  from  here? 

Mr.  Weitz.  Xo  ;  they  have  not,  Senator ;  it  is  merely  a  maHer 
shortage.    Eight  or  ten  years  ago  when  a  contractor  entered  a  sn- 
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town  of  from  three  to  four  thousand  to  build  a  public  building  he 
could  set  his  building  labor  in  the  town,  but  to-day  he  must  get 
them  from  the  larger  cities  and  take  them  and  pay  their  car  fare 
and  board  bills  there.    Conditions  are  just  so  bad. 

Mr.  Miliar.  What  is  the  price  of  cement  now  per  barrel  ? 

Mr.  Weitz.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  retail  price.  I  have  the 
f.  0.  b.  price  per  car. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  would  you  pay  for  a  job? 

Mr.  Weitz.  I  think  the  f.  o.  b.  price  to  Des  Moines,  the  man  that 
sells  that  material,  is  right  around  $3  net,  keeping  in  mind,  Senator, 
that  you  add  $1  to  that  for  sacks. 

Mr.  MiLixER.  And  for  dimension  lumber? 

Mr.  Weitz.  I  anticipated  that  you  would  possibly  ask  that,  and 
I  brought  with  me  these  price  lists.  These  price  lists  are  what  Mr. 
Engelbeck  referred  to  this  morning. 

]VIr.  Miller.  You  would  agree  with  his  price  on  that? 

Mr.  Weitz.  Yes,  sir ;  I  agree  with  him  on  that. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  about  sand  per  yard? 

Mr.  Weitz.  I  followed  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Fletcher.  In  fact,  I 
am  buying  sand  from  Mr.  Fletcher  at  this  time,  and  the  prices  he 
quoted  are  the  prices  he  is  charging  me. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  observed  any  combination  of  interest? 
on  the  part  of  material  men  in  this  market  to  fix  prices  ? 

Mr,  Weitz.  I  don't  know  whether  you  would  call  it  a  price  fixing 
or  not,  but  the  builders  of  Des  Moines,  and  possibly  elsewhere,  have 
become  so  callous  to  this  one-price  basis  of  everything  that'  if  that 
does  exist  we  hardly  know  it.  I  merely  explain  myself  in  this  way : 
For  years  we  paid  the  same  price  for  white  lead  and  boiled  oil  and 
for  turpentine  and  for  gasoline  and  for  steel,  ajid  incidentally,  Sena- 
tor, I  would  like  to  ask  you  why  is  it  that  Iowa  must  pay — for  in- 
stance, why  is  it  when  consumers  of  steel  bars  or  structural  steel  in 
Iowa  wish  structural  steel  and  steel  bars  that  they  must  pay  the 
Pittsburgh  base.  Let's  assume  that  the  price  of  reinforcing  steel — 
the  quotation  is  $3  per  hundred  f.  o.  b.  ^Pittsburgh.  This  steel  will 
be  shipped  to  me  from  Chicago,  and  yet  we  must  pay  the  freight 
from  Pittsburgh  to  Des  Moines  in  addition  to  the  $B.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion you  have  all  heard  much  of  before,  but  I  think  it  needs  investi- 
gation, or  at  least  explanation. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  one  of  the  hardest-working  and  most 
efficient  'Senators  in  the  United  States  from  this  State  on  this  com- 
mittee, and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  give  this  matter  his  attention. 

Mr.  Weitz.  There  has  been  an  investigation  committee  on  that 
very  question,  but  it  has  not  made  any  report ;  it  would  be  postponed 
or  Ignored  or  dropped  with  the  suggestion  that  it  costs  more  to  roll 
steel  in  Chicago,  but  every  reason  except  the  right  reason  has  been 
given  that  we  want  here  in  Iowa. 

Senator  Kenton.  This  is  steel  made  in  Gary,  Ind.  ? 

Mr.  Weitz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  remember  to  put  that  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  and  send  it  to  us  for  our  guidance? 

Mr.  Weitz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Weitz. 

Mr.  Faxon.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  now  call  as  a  witness  before 
this  committee  Mr.  F.  H.  Luthe,  of  the  Luthe  Hardware  Co. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FEEBEBICE  H.  LITTHE,  PBESIDEHT,  LUTIE 

HABBWABE  CO.,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  very  glad  to  have  you  here,  and 
will  be  glad  if  you  can  enlighten  us  on  anything  we  have  been  dii- 
cussing  here  in  relation  to  business  and  industrial  ccmditions^  ar.J 
if  you  know  of  anything  that  we  can  do  as  a  branch  of  the  National 
Government  to  stimulate  business  here. 

Mr.  LuTHE.  I  will  make  a  short  statement.  There  are  two  ques- 
tions which  I  understand  this  committee  has  under  investigation- 
the  question  of  reconstruction  and  of  production.  Of  course,  we  all 
realize  that  the  committee  realizes  that  the  city  and  the  State  have 
outgrown  their  garments.  Industry  requires  new  facilities;  ot»in- 
mercial  enterprise  lequires  new  facilities  and  new  homes  are  re- 
quired. The  increased  population  comes  in,  and  the  man  with  tb 
old  home  has  outgrown  it  within  the  past  15  or  20  years.  I  am  nn 
satisfied  in  my  own  mind  how  this  can  be  carried  out.  We  will  ?;iy 
that  the  man  who  goes  in  on  a  capital  investment — the  constructi"ii 
of  factory  sites  and  business  houses — ^has  a  long  pull,  and  that  daw 
feel  that  it  is  not  the  time,  perhaps,  for  making  such  investment?, 
and  they  feel  that  we  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  price  peak. 

Now,  carry  that  same  thought  through  and  it  would  prevail  wiiL 
reference  to   homes.     Whether  those   people   should   supply  tl^e- 
things  or  whether  the  Government,  which  is  ourselves  in  the  ei. '. 
should  supply  the  monev  to  obtain  these  facilities  and  in  some  kjv 
construcit  these  homes  which  we  will  say  that  the  business  man  hiiL 
self  is  not  prepared  to  put  into  his  own  enterprise.    I  can  see  tbt 
it  is  wealth  well  spent  as  a  national  proposition  to  make  better  rit 
zens  and  have  a  man  interested  in  owning  a  home,  because  then  h*- 1- 
like  the  rest  of  us  when  we  owned  our  first  thousand  dollars.   S' 
that  I  think  the  purpose  is  worthy.    Then,  take  the  que.stion  of  pr*- 
duction;  we  find  that  is  a  very  difficult  proposition.    We  have  K\: 
up  against  that  for  three  or  four  years — underproduction  and  ov^^i 
selling  of  the  production  by  the  mills.  -They  will  take  your  onl-^- 
and  let  you  wait  for  a  long  time  before  delivery  is  made.    Now,  ih« 
beginning  with  the  panics  of  1907  and  1913  and  continu  njr.  «'ji! 
experience  has  been  that  manufacturers  decided  that  perhap>  t'?' 
safe  way  for  them  to  operate  would  be  to  have  very  little  accumulat. 
stuff  on  hand,  so  that  when  prices  began  to  decline  we  got  noti^"^ 
right  away  that  this  line  of  hatchets  are  discontinued,  and  that  in 
is  exhausted,  and  that  other  lines  were  very  far  behind,  and  if  • 
was  a  line  of  tinware  we  would  get  notice  that  they  did  not  or 
to  carry  it  in  stock,  and  that  situation  has  continued  right  thnooL: . 
and  as  a  consequence  they  have  really  restricted  production  ver 
greatly.    We  now  hear  that  the  steel  mills,  we  will  say,  are  o{)erat^j: 
at  90  per  cent  production.     That  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  th*  ' 
prices  are  held  low,  and  have  been  for  two  years.     They  are  >t  ■ 
maintaining  their  1917  price  level. 

Of  course,  they  receive  more  than  their  share  of  the  busine-- 
Other  mills  are  operating  from  45  to  60  per  cent — independents  (»" 
side  of  the  corporation.  Then,  at  the  same  time,  if  you  have  pv.  ' 
your  order  to  these  independent  concerns,  they  will  still  tell  you  th  .^ 
Ihey  are  12,  14,  or  16  weeks  behind,  so  that  in  talking  about  prf^ii-- 
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tiop,  and  that  is  what  I  a«a  getting  at,  th€  laboring  ^an  is  supposed 
to  increase  his  efficiency,  but  induSrv  does  not  seem  to  do  that,  they 
slack  down  and  hold  back — ^aiid  perhaps  they  can  hold  up  prices  in 
that  way,  and  it  might  be  well  to  do  it,  but  I  doubt  it ;  I  don*t  know. 
I  think  you  will  find  in  a  great  many  lines  of  industry  that  tiiere  is 
no  production  of  stocks,  whereas  if  they  were  working  full  tilt  there 
would  be  some  laying  aside  of  pix>duction. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  The  only  overproduction  seems  to  be  on  the 
farms. 

Mr.  LuTHE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  so.  I  think  that  is  the  way  things 
stand  in  the  country.  I  have  been  a  little  concerned,  as  I  indicated 
at  the  chamber  of  commerce  luncheon,  at  the  popular  clamor  on  the 
part  of  people  living  particularly  in  the  crowded  cneters.  Perhaps 
the  situation  is  not  so  difficult  here.  In  New  York  City  and  State 
conditions  became  so  bad  that  laws  were  enacted  giving  the  right  to 
the  municipal  court  judge  to  order  the  landlord  to  reduce  or  not  to 
increase  rents.  That  very  act  restricts  building,  because  this  gentle- 
man who  is  a  judge  says  now  much  I  shall  charge  you,  and  then  I  on 
my  part  can  say  "  I  guess  I  won't  build  any  more  houses." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  in  France  and  England,  where  the 
shortage  of  homes  is  very  great,  the  popular  demknd  became  so  great 
that  the  Government  build  homes  that  it  carried  the  Government  off 
its  feet,  and  in  England  they  have  laid  out  a  program  for  the  build- 
ing of  500,000  homes,  and  when  that  started  the  initiative  for  build- 
ing ceased.  In  France  a  man  can  borrow  money  at  2^  per  cent,  while 
the  Government  has  to  pay  7  per  cent,  and  the  people  themselves  in- 
sist upon  the  nation  doing  this.  The  thought  of  this  committee  is 
whether  or  not  we  ought  to  stimulate  the  production  of  homes  by  en- 
couraging p)eople  to  build  their  own  houses  through  a  home-loan  sys- 
:em  of  some  kind. 

Mr.  LuTHE.  How  far  can  we  go  ?  We  have  artificial  restraint  and 
irtiiicial  regulation,  and  we  must  eventually  come  down  to  the  nat- 
ural law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  that  is  the  same  in  farm  pred- 
icts, the  same  in  lumber,  and  the  same  in  houses  and  everything  else. 

The  Chairman.  Now.  then,  we  discussed  the  advisability  of  reopen- 
ng  the  activities  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation  to  stimulate  credits 
■or  our  farm  products.  That  is  an  excellent  proposition.  I  think 
hat  can  be  done  without  the  risk  of  losing  a  single  dollar. 

Mr.  LuTHE.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  can  be  done,  ought  it  to  be  done  ? 

Mr.  LutHb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Ought  we  to  pass  a  home-banking  bill  that  would 
ifford  additional  money  for  building?  Ought  we  to  pass  a  law  in 
lie  State  legislature  here  exempting  from  local  taxation  new  dwell; 
n«2:s  erected  during  this  year  and  next — during  the  period  of  five 
'ears?  Is  the  situation  in  your  State  bad  enough  to  warrant  that? 
►Ve  have  done  that  in  New  Jersey  and  in  New  York  of  late.  The 
)rofit  on  the  sale  of  dwellings  shall  also  be  exempted  from  Federal 
axation,  provided  you  invest  all  of  these  profits  in  new  dwellings  at 
>nce.    Those  are  the  things  I  am  thinking  about. 

Mr.  LuTHE.  I  think  so  far  as  tax-exemption  goes,  I  think  that  is 
rery  unpopular. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course,  it  is  among  those  who  own  old  houses. 
Mr.  LuTHE.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  is  there  an  excuse  for  such  an  exemption  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  it  costs  from  two  or  three  times  more  now  to 
build  a  new  house  as  the  old  ones  cost,  or  shall  we  leave  those  tliin^'< 
to  be  worked  out  in  the  course  of  things? 

Mr.  LuTHE.  No ;  I  think  not.  I  think  it  would  be  just  as  wise  to 
finance  the  farms  with  Federal  loans.  I  think  this  proposition  k 
worthy ;  I  think  it  is  very  much  so ;  if  we  want  to  restore  or  maintain 
a  high  class  of  citizenship  in  the  country.  I  think  the  home  is  the 
first  thing  that  the  man  should  be  interested  in,  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment can  help  him,  I  think  it  would  be  worth  while. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  be  opposed  to  having  the  Government 
go  into  the  business  of  building  homes,  wouldn't  you  ? 

Mr.  LuTHE.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  can  be  avoided. 

Mr.  LuTHE.  But  the  financing,  I  think,  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  you  deal  in  nails? 

Mr.  LuTHE.  Yes,"sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  Can  you  tell  us  what  nails  sell  for,  or  what  they  ccfct 
at  the  manufacturers  per  keg  now? 

Mr.  LuTHE.  Whfit  they  cost  to  manufacture,  or  at  the  manufac- 
tory? 

Mr.  Miller.  What  you  pay  for  them  by  the  keg. 

Mr.  LuTHE.  There  is  the  Viorporation's  cost,  which  they  say  is  $^3.0  ■ 
Pittsburgh,  and  the  independent's  cost  is  Jf4  Pittsburgh". 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  the  Pittsburgh  basis? 

Mr.  LuTHE.  Yes ;  but  much  higher  than  that.  One  of  the  largest 
independent  manufacturers  charges  $5.76  f .  o.  b.  Chicago. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  did  they  formerly  cost  before  the  war? 

Mr.  LuTHE.  All  the  way  down.  Nails  at  one  time,  the  Pittsbuavi 
base,  was  $1.50. 

Mr.  Miller.  Were  they  ever  down  to  a  dollar? 

Mr.  Luthe.  Never  down  to  a  dollar,  except  when  we  were  sellin.' 
corn  at  11  cents  a  bushel  out  here,  in  1894-95. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  they  were  $1.50  before  the  war? 

Mr.  LuTiiE.  Yes ;  in  1915 ;  or  1914, 1  think,  and  maybe  as  long  a^ 
1915 ;  but  the  1914  base  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1.50. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  getting  those  nails  from  Pittsburgh  here,  did  y^^ 
have  to  truck  them  out  of  Pittsburgh  ? 

Mr.  LuTHE.  We  trucked  from  Pittsburgh  to  Woodlawn. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  much  does  that  add  to  the  keg  ?        • 

Mr.  Luthe.  We  have  paid  as  high  as  $167  a  car. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  many  kegs  to  the  car? 

Mr.  LuTHE.  Six  hundred  kegs ;  400  is  the  minimum,  but  they  can 

put  in  600  kegs. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  would  cost  you  about  how  much  per  keg? 

Mr.  Luthe.  Well,  it  would  cost— I  think  the  freight  here  has  been. 
49  or  50  cents,  and  the  trucking  would  be  40  cents  a  keg. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  trucking  of  the  load  alone  was  25  cents  a  bf  • 

Mr.  Luthe.  More  than  that ;  40  cents,  according  to  the  size  of  th: 

car 
Mr.  Miller.  And  the  freight  rate  was  how  much  per  keg? 
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Mr.  LuTHE.  I  think  the  freight  prior  to  this  advance — the  present 
freight  is  65  cents.  I  can  not  remember  those  figures,  but  it  was  in 
the  50's. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  present  rate  is  60  cents  per  keg,  is  it? 

Mr.  LuTHE.  65  cents. 

Mr.  Miller.  65  cents  per  keg? 

Mr.  LuTHE.  Approximately ;  I  may  be  off  a  few  cents  there. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  the  foriner  rate  was  how  much  per  keg? 

Mr.  Luthe.  My  recollection  is  48^  or  49  cents. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  costs  you  as  much  to  get  it  on  the  car  at  Pittsburgh 
as  to  haul  it  from  Pittsburgh  here  ? 

Mr.  Luthe.  Yes;  but  we  have  had  cars  eight  or  nine  years  ago 
when  they  came  through  from  Pittsburgh  here  for  31^  cents. 

Mr.  Miller.  Did  you  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  them  even  at 
that  after  you  trucked  them  out  to  Woodlawn? 

Mr.  Luthe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  did  you  get  them? 

Mr.  Luthe.  There  was  no  uniformity;  we  might  have  a  car  laid 
up  a  month  and  others  might  get  through  in  18  days. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  was  the  maximum  delay  that  you  would  have  ? 

Mr.  Lxtthe.  I  would  say  that  the  average  might  have  been  25  days 
coming  through,  where  we  used  to  count  on  8  days.  Of  course,  we 
have  had  exceptions  to  the  rule,  where  the  car  would  lay  out  a  month 
or  two  months ;  it  would  get  sidetracked  and  lost. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Faxon.  Before  two  very  important  witnesses  who  will  prac- 
tically close  the  testimony  are  called,  there  are  one  or  two  little 
things.  Senator  Kenyon,  we  want  to  clear  up.  In  the  first  place,  I 
want  to  ask  Mr.  Bolton  to  come  forward. 

A  Voice.  Not  here.    Mr.  Cunningham  is  here. 

Mr.  Faxon.  I  understand  he  wishes  Mr.  Miller  to  be  here.  It  is  a 
question  that  Mr.  Miller  wanted  some  testimony  on,  and  since  he  is 
out  of  the  room  at  this  time  we  will  let  that  pass  for  a  moment  and 
call  Mr.  N.  Frederickson,  of  Guthrie  Center,  Iowa,  chairman  of  tlie 
legislative  committee  of  the  United  Farm  Organizations.  Senator 
Kenyon,  I  think,  will  question  him. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  N.  FBEDERICKSON,  CHAIBMAN  LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE,  TTNITEB  FABM  OBGANIZATIONS,  GTJTHBIE  CEN- 
TEB,  IOWA. 

Senator  Kenton.  State  your  position,  Mr.  Frederickson. 

Mr.  Frederickson.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  United  Farm 
Organizations  for  some  time,  which  is  an  organization  of  several 
organizations  like  the  Tax  Payers'  League  and  the  Farm  Union,  and 
for  the  past  4  or  5  years 

Senator  Kenyon.  Are  you  a  farmer? 

Mr.  Frederickson.  I  am  a  farmer ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kenyon.  You  spoke  with  me  before  the  meeting.  I  would 
like  to  have  you  go  ahead  in  your  own  way  and  present  anything 
to  this  committee  that  you  desire. 

Mr.  Faxon.  As  briefly  as  you  can,  Mr.  Frederickson,  please. 

Mr.  Frederickson.  Yes.  1  have  been  interested  in  the  subject  that 
has  been  before  the  committee — ^homes.    Of  course,  that  is  an  old 
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object,  in  getting  a  home,  and  of  course  it  has  been  rather  an  induce- 
ment  for  most  people  to  become  the  owners  of  a  home,  but  it  his 
been  a  rather  mscouraging  proposition  for  a  number  of  yetrs  be- 
cause of  several  things.  In  the  country,  after  taxes  got  high,  interest 
got  high,  land  values  high,  why,  it  became  discouraging,  and  it 
would  become  cheaper  to  rent  and  pay  the  rent  than  to  keep  a  farm 
or  buy  a  farm  and  keep  it  up,  keep  up  the  improvements  and  im- 
prove it  according  to  tne  needs  of  the  day,  and  for  that  reascm  a 
large  number  of  renters  have  refused  to  become  landowners,  and 
many  times  they  have  not  received  the  price  of  producing  farm  cro[>!;. 
It  is  not  the  large  price  that  they  receive  for  produce  that  shows 
how  little  they  make ;  it  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  prob' 
tion  and  the  price  they  get  for  it,  that  is  profit.  Now,  the  last  few 
years  it  may  be  rather  surprising  that  the  farmers  haven't  done  as 
well  as  commonly  supposed.  In  1918  it  cost  the  farmer  about  ^ 
an  acre  to  raise  an  acre  of  wheat.  If  he  paid  $50  a  month  and  Iwani 
and  the  keep  of  a  horse,  or  its  equivalent,  and  that  was  reganlle>5 
of  the  amount  of  bushels  he  would  raise.  Sometimes  the  avera^je 
for  winter  wheat  has  been  17  bushels,  and  for  a  long  term  of  years 
the  annual  yield  of  spring  wheat  was  14  bushels,  according  to  tiie 
Yearbooks  as  published  by  the  agricultural  department  of  thi^ 
State.  Corn,  which  cost  between  $56  and  $60  an  acre,  being  the 
same  rate  of  wages,  $50  a  month  and  board,  and  the  keep  of  a 
horse 

Senator  Kenyon.  What  elements  do  you  consider  in  the  cost  of  rais- 
ing an  acre  of  coi'n  ? 

Mr.  Frederickson.  Of  course,  we  take  the  $150  land  and  figure  '>\ 
per  cent  interest  on  the  value  of  1  acre;  that  makes  it  $8.87.  The 
average  annual  tax  is  $1.25;  breaking  of  stalks  about  46  cents:  l»y 
harrowing  and  double  disking,  as  is  generally  required  to  get  a  goi"l 
bottom  connection  so  that  we  have  the  moisture  come  up  through.  >♦> 
that  we  can  raise  a  crop  in  dry  weather,  and  that  will  cost  us  $3.36:  f«rf 
plowing,  one  man  and  three-horse  team,  that  is  about  as  cheap  a  way 
as  any,  that  will  cost  $3.57,  and  harrowing,  one  man  and  two  team-N 
once  after,  45  cents ;  seed  corn,  1  bushel  planting  7  acres,  71  cents: 
harrowing  to  follow  planter,  one  man  and  two  teams,  46  cents:  bor- 
rowing in  five  days  after  planting,  two  teams  and  one  man,  46  cents: 
hail  insurance  per  acre,  87  cents ;  cultivating  first  time,  5  acres  j-^r 
day,  $1.65;  cultivating  second  time,  6  acres,  $1.37;  cultivating  tm.i 
time,  8  acres  a  day,  $1.03;  cutting  weeds  with  hoe  in  August— that  is. 
we  have  a  law  in  this  State  that  compels  the  farmer  to  clean  up  Lis 
roadsides  and  also  his  fields  from  cockleburrs  and  other  luilawfu 
weeds,  and  that  will  average  about  88  cents ;  husking  and  cribbinj. 
35  bushels  has  been  the  average  yield  for  a  large  number  of  yt»ur- 
in  this  State,  according  to  the  Year  Book,  as  based  upon  the  year ) 
canvass  of  the  assessors  and  published  in  the  Agricultural  Yearft*»* 
of  this  State,  that  would  be  $2.80;  board  for  man  and  team,  work  • : 
team,  $3.25;  and  machine  charge,  labor,  and  board,  shelling,  $1"-*: 
hauling  to  market  35  bushels  5  miles— that  has  been  the  average  f*na 
haul  between  towns  in  this  State,  $2.88 ;  four  loads  of  manure.  vu» J 
$2  per  load — that 
the  corn  and  stalks 
ing  and  spreading  four 
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The  chemicals  menticmed  in  manure  and  phosphate  are  just  the 
amount  contained  in  the  grains  and  the  stalks  and  not  taking  into 
consideration  the  part  lost  in  evaporation  or  washing  of  the  soil.  Im- 
provements and  maintenance  and  other  expenses,  $5.86.  If  corn  fod- 
der is  removed  from  field,  add  to  above  cost  the  value  of  32  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  4  pounds  of  acid  phosphate.  Not  removed  from  field, 
deduct,  for  fodder  and  cobs,  $2.50.  Cost  per  bushel,  according  to  35 
bushels  to  the  acre,  $1.58. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  year  is  that? 

Mr.  Frederickson.  That  is  in  1918.  The  Year  Book  gives  the 
average  price  per  bushel  December  1,  1912,  at  40  cents,  and  these 
figures  show  the  price  to  be — the  cost  price — to  be  94  cents,  and  the 
lear  Book  gives  the  average  price  per  bushel  December  1,  1917, 
$1.08,  and  the  farm  cost  would  be  $1.30;  and  the  Year  Book  shows 
that  the  price  that  the  farmer  got  in  1918  was  $1.40,  while  the  farm 
cost  was  $1.58. 

Senator  Kenton.  According  to  your  figures,  you  have  beeii  rais- 
ing com  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  Frederickson.  Yes;  that  is,  if  we  figure  the  soil  fertility  of 
any  value  whatever.  Of  course,  if  we  do  not  figure  soil  fertility  of 
any  value  we  can  call  that  profit,  or  in  other  ways,  but  when  we  pay 
$300  or  $400  an  acre  for  land,  or  even  $150,  we  are  buying  soil  fer- 
tility undeveloped ;  we  are  not  buying  territory  as  we  used  to  30  or 
40  years  ago. 

Senator  Kenton.  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  about  the 
matter? 

Mr.  Frederickson.  And  if  the  committee  wishes  further  investi- 
gation, why,  I  have  a  description  of  the  items,  each  transaction  by 
itself. 

Mr.  Kenton.  I  don't  suppose  we  have  time  to  go  into  all  of  those. 

Mr.  Faxon.  We  are  pretty  well  crowded,  if  we  finish  the  schedule. 

Senator  Kenton.  Can  you  submit  a  statement  to  the  committee  in 
writing,  and  you  can  send  it  to  Senator  Calder  or  me. 

The  (Jhairman.  Send  it  to  Senator  Kenyon. 

Mr.  Frederickson.  Homes  in  the  cities  has  been  much  discussed 
:<>-clay,  and  while  I  have  been  familiar  with  city  life  merelv  in  tht 
small  cities  or  towns  I  will  say  that  I  am  not — I  do  not  think  we 
ire  so  much  in  need  of  Government  help  in  getting  homes  as  we 
ire  in  protecting  the  property  of  individuals  that  save  to  get  a 
lome.  The  trouble  with  tiie  people  that  are  trying  to  get  a  home 
n  the  past  is  that  now — for  instance,  in  our  town  we  had  a  number 
)f  men  that  would  get  together  and  buy  up  all  tracts  of  land  thkt  are 
or  sale  in  the  outlying  districts  of  the  towns;  they  would  survey  it 
md  have  a  sale  on  it,  either  public  .sale  or  otherwise — individual 
hIqs — and  require  them  to  put  on  certain  improvements  with  cer- 
ain  payments,  and  it  would  go  along  very  lovely  and  everybody  in 
he  district  was  believing  that  they  were  getting  a  home  and  having 
t  paid  for  in  just  a  few  years'  time,  but  some  day  some  city  board 
liscovers  that  the  district  is  insanitary;  that  they  need  water  sys- 
ems  there;  that  they  need  a  storm  sewer  and  other  facilities  that 
lelong  to  a  healthy  district,  and  so  they  order  in  under  out  State 
x\v — what  they  call  resolutions  of  necessity — thev  order  in  such  im- 
>rovements  as  they  see  fit  in  that  way  and  under  our  law  in  this 
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State  has  the  right  to  assess  it  up  to  the  limit  of  20  per  cent  of  the 
saleable  valuation,  and  so,  of  course,  after  they  get  that  they  have  to 
get  other  sanitary  improvements  in  the  house,  which  generally  coti 
them  something  like  $800  during  the  past  few  years  added  to  the 
other  expense,  and  they  have  them  generally  put  in  street  improve- 
ments, such  as  paving,  sidewalks,  and  other  improvements  that  they 
see  fit,  and  after  they  have  paid  about  60  per  cent  of  the  original 
cost  and  the  interest  up  to  date  they  find  themselves  involved  with 
an  extra  payment  that  they  can  not  meet.  When  they  come  to  the 
money  men  that  have  got  some  money  to  let  out  on  property  of  that 
kind  he  says,  "  Yes ;  I  have  got  plenty  of  money  to  let  you  have." 
and  when  they  come  to  look  over  the  district  as  is  required  they 
commence  to  inquire  about  the  equity  and  they  don't  see  that  they 
have  got  any  equity  in  it,  the  public  improvements  have  taken  ail 
of  the  equity,  so  that  they  have  none,  ana  then  they  will  offer  them 
a  certain  amount,  perhaps  about  the  same  price  that  was  offereti 
for  the  property  before  the  improvements  were  put  in.  Well  they 
couldn't  take  that  now,  but — well,  if  you  get  readv  to  take  it,  all 
right;  just  come  around,  and  when  they  come  around  again  and  they 
then  say,  "  Take  off  the  price  of  this  improvement  that  is  taxel 
against  it  and  we  will  give  you  the  balance." 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  those  are  matters  with  which  thi? 
committee  could  hardly  have  influence,  important  as  they  are  to  the 
man  who  wants  a  home ;  that  is  a  matter  with  which  this  committee 
has  no  concern. 

Mr.  Frederickson.  Isn't  it  true  that  it  is  practiced  in  other  State? 
as  well? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  in  every  State.  It  is  like  your  blue-dky  in- 
vestments here.  People  who  want  to  be  foolish  enough  to  get  int"» 
an  enterprise  of  that  kind — we  can  not  have  some  one  around  al! 
the  time  to  protect  each  one  of  those  men. 

Mr.  Frederickson.  This  is  done  by  law  and  not  bv  resolution  cf 
improvements,  because  the  law  is  there  and  they  don't  ask  any- 
body. We  had  one  street — 98  per  cent  signed  a  petition  against  .t 
and 

The  Chairman.  I  say  again  those  are  things  of  a  purely  looal 
character. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  is  a  State  law ;  it  is  not  a  Federal  lav. 
You  have  to  get  at  those  things  by  changing  the  State  law. 

The  Chairman.  We'  have  15  other  witnesses  here,  and  we  w:!! 
have  to  ask  you  to  permit  us  to  continue  with  them. 

Mr.  Faxon.  I  would  like  to  call  very,  very  briefly — I  think  ilr 
Miller  wishes  to  question  him — Mr.  C.  B.  Minnis,  president  of  the 
Des  Moines  Building  and  Loan  Association,  who  is  familiar  wit'i 
the  national  association  matters  as  well. 

STATEMENT  OF  MK.  CHAELES  B.  HUOTIS,  PBESIDEHT,  BES 
KOINES  BTJUDINO  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Miller.  Have  you  some  applications  for  loans  that  you  in- 
able  to  satisfy? 

Mr.  Minnis.  "We  have  been  until  recently;  within  the  last  tvt 
weeks  our  resources  have  increased  beyond  our  expectations.  O^' 
of  the  reasons,  perhaps,  for  that  is  on  account  of  the  condition  wf 
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the  money  market;  we  commenced  to  conserve.  Furthermore,  that 
the  banks  were  asking  us  7  per  cent  for  borrowed  money,  we  loaning 
it  to  these  people  in  order  to  build  homes  for  them  here  in  the  city 
of  Des  Moines  at  7  per  cent,  so  you  could  see  it  would  be  unwise  in 
us  to  expect  to  borrow  money  and  at  the  same  time  loan  it  out  at 
the  same  rate  that  we  paid  for  it.  So  the  result  was  that  on  account 
of  our  conserving  as  we  did  we  then  found  ourselves  the  last  few 
weeks  with  quite  a  large  amount  on  hand. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  mean  by  conserving,  that  you  won't  loan  to 
people  who  wanted  the  money? 

iir.  Minnis.  Well,  we  would  not  loan  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  we  didn't  have  the  money. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  then  you  stopped  loaning  to  get  the  money? 

Mr.  Minnis.  We  stopped  loaning  money  and  accumulated  a  fund, 
50  that  we  are  now  unable  to  make  loans  with  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  Have  the  banks  discriminated  any  against  your  loans? 

Mr.  Minnis.  No;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Miller,  In  this  restriction  of  credit,  have  you  found  any 
;endency  on  the  part  of  the  banks  from  whom  you  liorrow  to  crowd 
rou  a  little? 

Mr.  Minnis.  No  ;  the  banks  have  acted  very  nicely  toward  us,  and 
lave  said  at  different  times  they  were  prepared  to  take  care  of  any 
)bligations  that  we  might  meet  with;  but,  as  I  say,  on  account  of 
he  condition  of  things,  the  looks  of  things,  we  felt  it  wise  to  go 
o  work  and  conserve  our  resources. 

Mr.  Miller.  Is  yours  a  mutual? 

Mr.  Minnis.  It  is  a  mutual. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  per  cent  do  you  loan  on  the  present  cost  ? 

Mr.  Minnis.  We  are  permitted  to  loan  as  high  as  70  per  cent  upon 
he  value  of  the  improvements  and  the  value  of  the  lot.  We  are  per- 
mitted to  do  that,  but  it  is  a  rare  thing  now  that  we  loan  under 
present  conditions  to  exceed  50  per  cent; 

;Mr.  Miller.  Of  the  cost  ? 

Mr.  Minnis.  Of  the  cost.    That  is  the  present  cost. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  character  of  buildings  do  you  loan  on  ?  What  is 
he  limit  of  valuation  on  homes  ?    How  low  ? 

Mr.  Minnis.  We  have  to-day  162  loans  in  the  city  of  Des  Moines, 
lade  on  homes  here.  There  is  none  of  them  that  exceeds  $5,000.  The 
:>west  one  is  $500,  so  that  they  vary  from  $500  to  $5,000. 

Mr.  MiLiiER.  Are  you  familiar  with  Senator  Calder's  home-loan 

ill ?  .  . 

Air.  Minnis.  Not  particularly ;  I  have  read  it  over  some ;  I  have  the 
ill  with  me  now. 

Air.  Miller.  Are  you  favorably  impressed  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Minnis.  I  am. 

Air.  Miller.  Could  you  suggest  any  improvements  to  it? 

Air.  Minnis.  No ;  the  only  thing  that  I  might  suggest  would  be  to 
et  it  in  action  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  the  reason  that,  as  was 
resented  by  the  building  committee  that  appeared  before  Senator 
'alder  in  the  Senate  room  at  the  time  this  bill  was  presented  by  these 
len,  that  with  our  securities  we  have  we  were  unable  to  borrow 
loney  on  them,  and  we  are  taking  this  money  that  is  saved  by  the 
eople  of  our  own  community  and  putting  it  back  into  homes  for 
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these  people  here  at  home.  In  other  words,  every  dollar  that  is  in- 
vested with  the  building  and  loan  and  savings  association  goes  back 
not  into  stock  outside  or  some  remote  place,  but  into  the  communitj 
^in  which  these  people  live.  For  instance,  we  are  not  permitted  to 
loan  a  dollar  of  thig  money  outside  of  Poik  County. 

Mr.  MiLLJER.  Have  you  any  criticisms  of  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  MiNNis.  None  whatever. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Would  you  feel  embarrassed  to  make  them  in 
Senator  Calder's  presence? 

Mr.  MiNNis.  Not  a  bit. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  people  have  loaned  on  bondel 
mortgage  over  $2,000,000,000. 

Mr.  MiNNis.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  over  $2,000,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  would  permit  them  to  borrow  at  least  a 
billion  and  a  half  more  in  an  emergency  and  loan  it  again? 

Mr.  MiNNis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  communities  where  the  homes  are  reqniretl! 

Mr.  MiNNis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  charge  your  depositors? 

Mr.  MiNNis.  We  pay  6  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  charge? 

Mr.  MiNNis.  Seven  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  it  take  to  pay  off  a  loan  ? 

Mr.  MiNNis.  If  he  is  paying  the  minimum  payments  of  li  per  cvnt 
a  month,  he  will  pay  out  his  loan  in  10  years  and  9  months.  How- 
ever,  many  of  them  take  advantage  of  paying  more.  We  find  thi-. 
that  perhaps  a  person  may  neglect  to  pay  some  other  indebtedness, 
but  they  will  stick  to  their  building  loan  religiously  in  paying  a  Jeit 
upon  the  home. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  they  make  any  payments  in  advance  "f 
when  the  payments  are  due,  the  interest  is  canceled  from  the  date  ♦':' 
that  payment? 

Mr.  SliNNis.  We  allow  them  interest  on  the  payments  that  tht^; 
make.    That  is  provided  for  by  our  statutes  on  the  1st  of  July  an  I 
January  of  each  year.     Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  very  deiir  to  m} 
heart,  and  I  am  sorrv  that  T  haven't  more  time  and  vou  have  r-> 
more  time.    One  of  the  reasons  that  it  is  not,  perhaps,  better  knoyii 
was  said  by  a  gentleman  who  testified  here  this  morning,  the  b«i]'. 
ing  loans  are  not  popular,  and  the  reascMi  thev  are  not  i)opular.  jvr- 
haps,  is  because  they  are  not  better  known,    fie  made  the  statemt^I:^ 
but, he  didn't  realize  what  we  had  in  the  building  and  loan  assiii  u 
tion,  as  I  say  we  have  made  162  loans  on  homes  here  in  Des  Moin^- 
we  have  never  foreclosed  a  mortgage;  our  loans  have  been  kept  *  ;• 
in  fine  shape :  payments  have  been  made  to  the  State  of  Iowa,  aii  ^ 
they  are  still  increasing.     For  instance,  there  has  been  an  in<Tea-«. 
of  12  building  and  loan  associations  this  year,  and  two  of  tls*  ^. 
organized  in  Fort.  Dodge  this  past  year,  and  I  know  they  will  1*. 
verA'^  helpful  to  your  community,  and  we  encourage,  as  I  have  writt'^r. 
to  Mr.  Faxon,  the  organization  of  building  and  loan  associati*«i»> 
here  in  the  city  of  Des  Moines,  for  the  success  of  our  organizati*^** 
is  indueiioed  by  the  success  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Faxon.  *Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  now  call  Mr.  P.  H.  Cunningham, 
a  representative  of  the  real-estate  fraternity. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  P.  H.  CTTNinirOHAM,  KEPBESENTINO  DOMM- 

NEAL  CO.,  DES  MOIHES,  IOWA. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  are  familiar  with  the  building  and  loan  features 
of  Senator  Calder's  home-loan  bill  ? 

Mr.  Ct;nningham.  No,  sir;  not  very. 

Mr.  Miller.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  committee 
(hat  would  help  carrj^  out  its  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  I  favor  the  idea  of  the  tax  exemption  for  five 
years  on  new  homes.  I  don't  believe  that,  the  farmer  is  coming  to 
the  city,  unless  it  is  the  retired  farmer.  We  think  the  city  got 
the  farmer  who  was  drawn  into  the  Army;  he  didn't  care  to  go 
back,  but  the  farmer  as  a  whole  is  not  coming  to  the  city.  Loan 
money  for  the  purchase  of  material  to  build  the  home  and  it  will 
be  a  great  benefit  to  the  property  owner  and  an  encouragement  to 
the  builder  to  build  a  home.  The  five-year  exemption  from  taxation, 
which  I  heard  suggested  at  the  chamber  of  commerce  luncheon,  is  a 
verv  commendable  feature,  I  believe. 

Senator  Kenton.  Won't  there  be  a  great  deal  of  complaint  about 
that,  if  you  relieve  some  from  taxation  ? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Yes,  sir;  as  much  as  Henry  George  ever  was 
criticized. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Do  you  believe  in  Henry  George's  theories  ? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Ofi  no,  not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  this  is  an  emergency  that  must 
be  met  ?     . 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  anything  that  encourages  people 
to  build  a  lot  of  houses  now  will  tend  to  afford  employment  for 
workingmen  who  ^ngage  in  the  building  industry  and  it  will  tend 
to  stabilize  things  m  a  general  way,  and  that  in  the  end  it  will  help 
materially  to  solve  the  housing  problem? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  an  increased  standard  of 
living,  and  we  should  ^do  something^  to  maintain  it.  We  have  the 
second  generation  coming  into  the  Eastern  States  and  we  are  now 
feeling  them  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  believe  we  should  prepare  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  We  have  in  addition  to  the  increased  standard 
of  living  from  cleanliness,  an  outdoor  life  which  the  Army  taught  to 
the  boys  of  the  Nation,  and  those  men  are  now  seeking  homes  for 
themselves.  For  the  good  of  our  country  we  must  meet  that  situa- 
tion. We  demand  better  homes,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  we  are  short  all 
over  the  United  States  due  primarily  to  the  war,  the  increased  stand- 
ard of  living,  and  the  foreign  immigration  which  is  coming  back 
to  us  now  in  greater  numbers  than  before  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  of  home  building  to-day  will  discourage 
the  building  of  houses? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  As  one  banker  told  me  the  other  day,  they 
couldn't  give  them  a  loan.  If  all  other  conditions  were  right,  the 
man  with  a  lot  couldn't  build  on  it  because  he  couldn't  get  the 
money.  I  have  some  facts  here  with  regard  to  that  matter.  The  ad- 
vanced population  according  to  the  1920  census  is  126,000.  The  Gov- 
ernment average  is  5  individuals  to  a  family.    That  would  make 
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30,157  families  in  Des  Moines.  Des  Moines  not  being  an  industrial 
center  we  have  4^  individuals  to  the  family.  Deducting  from  that 
10,000  who  live  in  apartments,  it  leaves  a  result  of  4,600  homes  short 
in  Des  Moines.  A  recent  postal  census  carried  on  by  our  postal  de 
partment  here  over  110  postal  routes  shows  344  unoccupied  and  va- 
cant houses  in  Des  Moines,  121  of  which  are  for  rent. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  121  are  for  rent.  The  rest  are  k 
sale? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Unoccupied  and  for  sale  344,  and  for  rent  b'l. 

Senator  Kenton.  Why  aren't  they  rented?  What  is  your  theory 
as  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  The  average  home  that  is  not  rented  is  a  ?T.' tn 
$125  a  month  home,  which  is  a  most  prohibitive  figure  for  the  aver- 
age man. 

Mr.  Miller.  So  that  there  is  no  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to  the  lious 
inff  shortage  in  Des  Moines  and  Iowa  ? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  No,  sir. 

The  Chair^ian.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Faxon.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  very  briefly  I  want  to  pn>di 
Mrs.  W.  H.  McHenry,  former  president  of  the  Federation  rf 
Women's  Clubs,  who  has  just  a  few  words  with  resrard  to  the  :ir.i 
tude  of  the  women  toward  this  situation. 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  WILLIAM  H.  McHENBY,  PAST  PBESIDEH. 

FEDERATION  OF  WOMEN'S  CLUBS. 

Mrs.  McHenry.  Gentlemen,  I  consider  it  a  great  privilege  tn  > 
here  at  a  conference  of  this  kind  that  means  so  much  to  the  welfiP 
of  Iowa  and  our  Xation.  I  happen  to  represent,  and  am  hen*  a?  a 
representative  of  the  Iowa  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  an  oTfiU- 
zation  that  has  800  clubs  distributed  throuo:hout  the  State  and  t^  r 
stitutinff  30,000  or  40,000  women.  In  listening  to  this  confe^ent^^ 
I  w^asn t  here  at  the  ijiiorning  session,  but  this  afternoon  it  rplat- 
entirely  to  the  study  of  this  housing  problem,  and  our  federat  : 
and  the  women,  of  course,  are  vitally  interested  in  the  other  -:  ^^ 
the  welfare  side  for  the  improvement  of  the  family,  and  we  Ij'* 
that  as  a  result  of  this  conference  that  that  mav  never  be  lost  sir* 
of.  We  have  felt  in  Iowa  for  some  time  that  this  State  wa>  N'l' 
to  be  densely  populated  because  of  the  wonderful  productivene^^  t 
the  soil,  and  we  have  been  striving  and  working  for  a  law  wl; 
would  safeguard  the  homes  of  Iowa,  and  in  the  carrj^ing  out  of  t  ' 
law  we  believe  that  it  will  not  restrict  building,  but  that  it  !:- 
be  carried  on.  If  the  regulations  are  right  it  will  not  re-r:: ' 
building. 

We  also  believe  that  in  going  as  you  do,  from  State  to  State,  t:  ^ 
all  States  should  have  housing  laws.    There  are  only  al)oiit  in 
have  these  State- wide  housing  laws,  and  it  is  vital  to  the  iLt*^' 
est  of  the  home  of  our  Nation,  and  that  also  it  might  be  p^-*^ 
for  the  Government  to  give  us  Federal  aid  at  this  particular  tir. 
Our  federation  was  most  active  in  helping  to  create  public  senlioi  • 
that  we  enact  a  law  to  protect  our  homes,  and  now  that  we  !  •' 
that  law  we  are  also  trying  to  see  to  and  help  in  the  enforPtTs'- 
of  that  law.     In  cities  of  15,000  and  up  it  is  mandatory,  and 
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aim  is  to  extend  to  other  sections  where  it  does  not  apply  through 
urdinance  and  so  on,  and  through  our  11  districts  we  have  been 
cooperating  with  Mr.  Sands  through  educational  work  to  bring  to 
the  people  the  necessity  6f  the  enforcement  of  this  law.  The  home 
and  the  environment  should  be  of  the  best.  It  is  not  enough  that 
we  have  simply  a  home ;  the  necessity  is  that  it  be  the  right  kind  of 
home,  the  right  essentials  for  the  right  living  and  the  right  environ- 
ment for  children,  and  that  is  the  appeal  that  the  women's  clubs 
will  bring  forward,  that  the  men  in  looking  at  the  business  side  may 
not  lose  sight  of  that  very  vital  side  of  that  question,  and  it  is  from 
the  home  side,  the  women's  side,  that  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Faxon.  Capt.  Sands  testified  very  fully  this  morning  concern- 
ing the  law  and  its  administration,  and  so  on.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  call  Mr.  Ashton  Clemens  now,  of  the  Standard  Glass  &  Paint  Co., 
jobbers  and  distributors. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  ASHTON  CLEMENS,  MANAGER,  STANDABD 

GLASS  &  PAINT  CO.,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

Mr.  Clemens.  Gentlemen,  the  whole  question  of  the  housing  situa- 
ion  has  been  pretty  generally  covered,  so  there  isn't  very  much  for 
ne  to  say,  unless  I  take  some  other  angle  than  the  investigation  has 
followed  to-day.  Of  course,  we  all  agree — I  think  we  agree,  at  least — 
hat  the  fundamental  reason^  are  the  shortage  of  money  plus  interest 
•ates,  Federal  taxes,  labor  costs,  including  regulation  of  production, 
md  all  such  things  as  that,  which  include  and  enter  into  the  present 
'ost  of  building,  which  make  it  practically  prohibitive.  In  addition 
o  that,  I  think  vou  have  too  many  trade  organizations  and  too  many 
)f  what  is  now  known  as  institutes.  Men  who  follow  this  particular 
ine  of  business — the  building  trades — will  probably  know  what  is 
neant  as  institutes.  I  am  sure  that  most  of  them  do,  because  they  are 
nore  or  less  affiliated  with  them.  The  trade  organizations  and  in- 
titutes  have  for  their  intent  the  betterment  of  conditions  pertaining 

0  building  interests,  but  at  the  same  time  it  affects  materially  all 
>uilding  costs.  Time  will  not  permit  of  me  going  into  the  details  of 
ach  one  or  taking  up  in  a  separate  way  the  different  lines  of  endeavor 
hfit  might  materially  affect  the  different  lines  of  industry. 

I  am  going  to  gather  together  to  the  committee  just  a  few  facts  con- 
erning  our  own  business  and  some  of  the  reasons  why  our  particular 
ine  oi  business  is  so  high  in  cost.  There  hasn't  been  enough  said 
o-clay,  I  believe,  about  the  extreme  costs  of  materials.  I  don't  know 
hat  our  lines  are  any  different  from  many  others.  Mr.  Kenyon  in  his 
jiik  to-day  noon  said  something  about  having  arrived  at  a  time  when 
nen  should  consider  each  other  and  join  together  in  an  attempt  to 
educe  and  minimize  costs  and  in  any  way  tl\at  we  possibly  could  help 
lie  other  fellow  to  get  what  he  is  entitled  to.  You  will  never  arrive 
t  that  station  as  long  as  the  present  attitude  of  men  is  to  make  all 

1  ley  can  make  out  of  a  transaction.  I  am  not  different  from  other 
len  in  that  respect.  We  make  a  profit.  We  hold,  though,  that  in 
laking  that  profit  one  of  the  things  to  do  is  to  do  a  volume  in  which 

fair  margin  of  profit  is  to  be  made,  and  by  doing  that  it  matters  little 
r>w  much  any  concern  or  individual  may  make,  if  they  will  do  suffi- 
ient  volume  of  business  at  a  small  enough  rate  of  earning.  I  have 
o  criticism  if  the  concern  makes  money,  no  matter  what  they  make. 
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provided  they  will  do  it  on  that  basis.  I  suggested  to  Senator  Kenyon 
some  time  ago  that  there  were  some  abuses  in  the  interests  of  which 
we  are  connected  that  ought  to  be  investigated,  and  I  have  made  this 
same  statement  before  conventions  and  meetings  of  the  trades  in  which 
we  are  connected.  I  made  it  only  recently  in  Chicago  before  a  meeting 
called  of  western  men  interested  in  the  glass  industry,  together  with 
the  manufacturers.  Probably  I  am  just  a  little  bit  independent  acJ 
free  to  talk,  because  I  have  the  habit  of  saying  the  things  I  think  a? 
long  as  I  believe  that  I  am  right. 

The  glass  industry  of  this  country,  if  no  other,  should  have  (tot- 
ernment  investigation.    L  will  make  this  statement,  that  since  Jan- 
uary 1,  1916,  plate  glass  has  increased  as  an  article  450  per  cent  in 
value.    Window  glass  through  manipulation  and  withholding  of  pn»- 
duction  has  increased  over  300  per  cent  in  the  last  three  years.   I 
object  to  this  situation  for  this  reason,  that  we  as  middlemen  reallvat 
as  a  collection  agency  for  the  funds  that  are  returned  to  the  manufa 
turei^s  in  excess  of  what  they  are  entitled  to.  Prior  to  the  war  there  we> 
no  agreements  among  the  manufacturers.    The  Government  showe-l 
them  how  to  do  it.    ify  telling  them  to  curtail  production  to  a  certain 
proportion  or  certain  amount  during  war  times,  they  told  them  how  :, 
could  be  done.    That  brought  the  manufacturers  together;  it  brouniiT 
the  workmen  together  in  these  industries.    Taking  into  considerati<»T! 
particularly  the  window-glass  industry  to-day,  the  workmen,  one  nf 
the  strongest  labor  organizations  in  the  country,  operating  practi 
cally  without  any  additions  to  their  ranks  for  jears,  have  an  a^t' 
ment  with  the  manufacturers  to  work  32  weeks  in  the  year,  for  whiclt 
they  receive  52  weeks'  pay.    The  manufacturers  in  turn  assign  to  the 
different  interests,  the  different  factory  interests,  a  certain  pD>|:H'r- 
tion  of  the  output  to  be  made  in  that  32  weeks.    Thev  control  »b-j- 
lutely  to  a  box  the  amount  of  glass  that  will  be  manufactured  by  tl^ 
entire  glass  industry  within  the  period  of  two  times  of  operation  "t 
16  weeks  each.    For  instance,  in  December  last,  on  the  15th,  at  closku: 
time  they  were  three  months  behind  in  shipments.     That  made  C" 
difference— they  closed  just  the  same. 

The    Chairman.  They   could   have   stayed   open   without  inoc- 
venience  because  of  weather  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Clemens.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Do  they  give  any  explanation  for  such  closing? 

Mr.  Clemens.  I  will  tell  you  what  happened.    We  went  to  Chicij' 
at  that  time,  some  50  men  from  all  over  the  coimtry  intereste<l  .: 
the  business,  inet  with  the  manufacturers  at  that  time  and  aUo  th. 
labor  interests  were  represented.     We  asked  them  at  that  time  :• 
operate  six  weeks  longer  because  of  the  extreme  need  of  the  mater: . 
which  they  were  manufacturing.    They  heard  our  people  and  we  rr 
tired  while  they  discussed  the  matter.    When  we  came  back  in  ti. 
room  they  offered  to  operate  at  that  time  six  weeks  longer  if  ^ 
would  pay  them  a  10  per  cent  advance  over  the  present  high  prii-r- 
which  we  refused  to  do.    The  final  Concession  by  the  workmen  ar 
the  manufacturers  was  that  they  would  work  two  weeks  lonjrvr. 
which  they  did.    That  is,  they  operated  a  34- week  year. 

Senator  Kenton.  They  did  that  to  curtail  production? 

Mr.  Clemens.  I  would  say  that  is  what  it  was  done  for. 

Senator  Kenton.  I  don't  see  why  it  is  not  a  clear  violation  of  i:-<* 
Sherman  Act. 
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Mr.  Clemens.  Now,  only  within  the  last  three  weeks  a  meeting 
called  for  a  similar  purpose  in  connection  with  the  plate-glass  in- 
dustry  of  the  country  which  every  one  knows  who  has  anything  to  do 
at  all  with  the  business  is  absolutely  exorbitant. 

Demand  was  made  at  that  time  tor  a  reduction  in  price.  I  made 
the  same  statements  there  that  I  have  made  here,  because  I  am  under 
no  obligations  to  any  one,  and  I  feel  that  I  have  the  right  to  make 
them.  We  were  told  plainly  that  there  would  be  no  reduction  in 
price  yet  of  plate  glass.  I  have  been  refused  to  be  supplied  with  a 
single  car  of  glass  inside  of  60  days  as  a  part  penalty,  I  imagine, 
for  some  of  the  things  I  have  said.  I  know  at  the  same  time  that  in 
this  State  alone  there  has  been  set  within  the  past  15  days  two  cars 
of  plate  glass  that  the  man  couldn't  even  use  if  he  had  it,  the  man 
it  was  shipped  to.  As  strong  a  demand  as  possible,  and  as  many 
reasons  as  could  be  given,  were  given  as  to  why  there  ought  to  be  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  plate  glass.  The  jobbers  voluntarily 
throughout  the  country  reduced  the  price  of  glass,  even  against  the 
fact  that  the  manufacturers  did  not  reduce,  something  better  than  10 
per  cent.  The  manufacturers  refused  to  take  any  business  except 
on  the  last  months  prices,  which  are  unifprm  throughout  the  United 
States.    There  is  not  a  cent  difTerence. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  more  than  one  concern  manufac- 
uring  glass  ? 

Mr.  CiiEMENS.  There  are  many  of  them,  but  their  price  list  is 
identically  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  there  ? 

Mr.  Clemens.  Of  the  big  ones,  about  seven. 

The  Chairman.  And  will  you  give  us  their  names  ? 

Mr.  Clemens.  I  will  give  them  to  you.  At  this  meeting,  as  I  say, 
they  refused  to  consider  any  change  in  prices,  stating  there  would 
be  none,  indicating  and  in  fact  saying  that  there  would  be  no  over- 
production. Men  bought  glass  at  that  time  at  the  quoted  price  on 
their  statement.  Day  before  yesterday  in  the  first  mail  we  received 
a  notice  of  a  reduction.  Now,  gentlemen,  that  reduction  amounts  to 
$4,000  a  car.  In  other  words,  the  equivalent  of  the  entire  value  of 
plate  glass  as  of  January  1, 1916,  per  car.  The  present  average  value 
of  the  plate  glass  per  car  is  $16,000,  off  of  which  they  took  $4,000  in 
one  crack. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  25  per  cent  reduction  ? 

Mr.  Clemens.  That  is  25  per  cent  reduction,  but  that  25  per  cent 
reduction,  on  account  of  the  400  per  cent  advance,  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  entire  cost  of  glass  in  1916,  which  was  about  $4,000  per  car. 

Senator  Kenton.  The  reduction  amounted  to  the  equivalent  of  the 
whole  cost  in  1916  ? 

Mr.  Clemens.  Yes,  sir.  There  isn't  any  reason  to-day  why  plate 
f:lass  should  cost  three  times  what  it  cost  in  1916.  Now,  I  may  be 
]ust  a  little  bit  out  of  order,  and  probably  sounds  a  little  unusual  for 
me  to  make  this  statement,  but  I  have  this  view,  that  we  will  never 
proceed  along  the  building  line  of  construction  as  we  ought  to  until 
conditions  of  that  kind  are  adjusted.  Now,  we  make  nothing  by 
these  high  prices.  We  act  as  sort  of  middle  men.  Our  profits  remain 
in  many  instances  exactly  the  same  as  they  were  in  1916. 

AVe  are  simply  collecting  from  the  public  an  increase  over  what 
We  were  at  that  time,  and  turning  it  bacK  to  the  factories.    They  even 
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go  SO  far  in  some  of.  Uiase  oases  to- say  to  you.  thai  unless  ¥on  secure 
a  certain  price  for  these  commodities  you  will  not  be  supplied.  This 
instance  happened  to  me  only  yesterday  in  a  certain  commodiu. 
This  condition  I  entirely  failed  and  refused  to  agree  to.  W«  feel 
that  when  we  purchase  merchandise  at  whatever  oost  we  may  agref 
to  pay  the  manufacturer  that  the  merchandise  belongs  to  us  and  we 
have  the  right  to  sell  it  at  what  we  feel  fits  our  cost  plus  any  retsuih 
able  profit  we  feel  we  are  entitled  to,  conditions  considered.  I  don'i 
want  to  throw  too  much  of  a  discordant  note  into  the  meeting  whkl 
has  been  harmonious  all  through  the  day,  but  these  are  matters  which, 
if  you  can  correct,  will  materially  help  the  situation  which  you  are 
trj^in^  to  solve.  I  am  not  saying  anything  about  other  lines  i»f 
building  materials.  We  are  not  closely  connected  with  them.  I  onlj 
have  got  a  suspicion  that  similar  conditions  exist  in  other  lines. 

Senator  Kenyon,  You  don't  think  that  all  of  the  profiteers  are  in 
the  glass  business? 

Mr.  Clemens:  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  haven't  thrown  a  discordant  note  into  tlie 
meeting  at  all,  my  friend ;  you  are  giving  us  some  of  the  inf ormatitm 
we  want. 

Mr.  Clemens.  I  have  beeii  asked,  and  without  my  solicitation,  two 
or  three  times,  possibly  because  I  am  known  as  a  scrapper,  to  nt 
charges  similar  to  these.  I  have  never  seen  fit  to  do  it ;  it  wouii 
not  be  policy  for  me  to  do  it;  it  is  a  bigger  problem  than  any  on^ 
man  or  any  one  set  of  men  without  authority  could  handle. 

I  think  no  better  evidence  of  an^  unden^tanding"  could  possibly  **'- 
needed  than  the  fact  that  their  printed  lists  of  every  one  of  the?** 
manufacturers  are  identical,  and  that.no  discounts  are  allowed:  they 
are  net.  In  addition  to  this  excessive  cx)st  as  coming  from  the  manu 
facturers  is  the  question  of  rates^  We  have  always  considered  d- 
freight  rate  as  applied  to  glass  as  excessive.  It  costs  at  the  preseni 
time  about  $400  on  the  average  to  move  a  car  of  glass  from  Indiaru 
to  Des  Moines  across  practically  three  States — a  two-day  haul.  A 
car  of  glass  from  Toledo  to  Des  Moines  will  often  exceed  $aOO  a  car. 
The  classification  is  entirely  out  of  order,  the  supposition  bein^:  iba% 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  risk  in  handling  glass.  This  is  coverv. 
in  the  rate  applied.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  ship  a  U^^' 
million  dollars  a  year  or  more  of  glass  and  our  claims  don't  ami^uni 
to,  I  should  say,  on  an  average  $100  a  year.  I  think  that  there  i;^ 
suggestion  that  might  well  be  passed  on  to  whoever  i&  in  authorit. 
in  the  making  of  rates  that  might  secure  in  that  way  a  reducti4)n  - 
the  cost  of  freight  which  we  must  all  insist  add  to  our  resale  pnc- 
which  we  would  not  do  if  we  didn't  have  to  pay  those  rates. 

Senator  Kenyon.  AVould  you  object  to  pving  us  the  name  of  i  <" 
manufacturer  that  you  thought  would  punish  you  for  your  Deinarkr' 
I  don't  ask  this  if  it  is  going  to  embarrass  you*. 

Mr.  Clemens.  I  would  just  as  soon  leave  that  out.  I  will  give  y'^ 
all  of  the  information  you  will  wafit. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Will  you  give  us  the  names  of  all  these  m*E> 
facturers  that  yoii  speak  of,  these  seven?  Will  you  give  us  tbt;r 
names? 

Mr.  Clemens,  Three  of  those  have  been  i^eoently  combined  ud:' ' 
the  head  of  the  National  Plate  Glass  Co. 

Senator  Kenyon.  Where  is  its  general  offices? 
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Mr.  Gi£M£N8.  Detroit. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  are  the  others? 

Mr.  Clemens.  The  oiily  other  two  that  I  am  familiar  with — the 
only  one  other  one  that  I  would  be  willing  to  answer  for  is  the  Ford 
Plate  Glass  Co.,  of  Toledo.  There  are  others,  but  I  wouldn't  answer 
as  to  them. 

Senator  EIenton.  These  are  the  heavy  ones? 

Mr.  Clbhens.  'SPhey  are  the  big  ones. 

Senator  Kenton.  What  about  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 'Co.  ? 

Mr.  CiiEMENs.  The  Pittsburgh  produces  a  -very  large  amount  of 
plate  glass, 'mani^facturing  principally  for  distribution  through  their 
own  warehouses. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  manufacturers  of  glass  take  a  committee 
of  their  labor  throughout  the  country  in  the  winter,  and  did  they 
in  1917.  to  show. their  labor  that  the  warehouses  were  overstocked? 

Mr.  Clemens.  No  ;  I  don't  know  of  that  situation. 

The  Chairman.  That  statement  has  been  made  to  us. 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  you  know  of  any  committees  of  labor  going  around 
and  inspecting  their  warehouses? 

Mr.  Clemens.  They  do. 

Mr.  .Miller.  How  often  do  their  labor  representatives  inspecit  their 
warehouses? 

Mr.  Clemens.  I  couldn't  say  as  to  that,  but  of  the  fact  that  the 
inspection  and  check  of  the  stocks  is  made  is  generally  made  through- 
out the  trade. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  it  is  upon  the  basis  of  the  inspection  that  the 
period  of  82  weeks  is  regulated? 

Mr.  Ci^MENS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  So  that  the  'representatives  of  labor  at  Pittsburgh 
cnake  an  inspection  of  the  warehouses  of  the  country  and  regulate 
>roduction  accordingly? 

Mr.  Clemens.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  set  the  amount  that  is  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  you  know  what  the  production  has  been  in 
[913, 1914,1915, 1916, 1917, 1918,  and  1919— the  national  production? 

Mr.  Clemens.  Not  in  boxes  I  don't. 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  the  production  was  taken 
)y  the  automobile  industry  at  the  advent  of  the  closed  car?  By  the 
lutomobile  industry,  they  bought  up  two  or  three  concerns,  you 
•emember. 

Mr.  Clemens.  Yes. 

Mr.  Milder.  The  early  part  of  this  year.  How  much  is  that? 
f\^hat  percentage  is  that  of  the  total  production  ? 

Mr.  Clemens.  Thirty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Miller.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  total  production  was  lifted 
Kit  of  this  industry  and  turned  over  to  the  automobile  industry? 

Mr.  Clemens.  Yes,  sir;  but  it. amounts  to  a  very  small  per  cent, 
he  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  may  result  from  the  fall  of  the  25  per  cent  price 
OSS  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Clemens.  You  have  the  correct  idea;  the  consumption  isn't 
here;  they  are  accumulating  stocks. 

Senator"  Kenton.  I  think  your  testimony  should  be  submitted  to 

Federal  court  with  jurisdiction  to  instruct  the  grand  jury  to  inves- 
ig-ate  this  from  the  criminal  end. 
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Mr.  CwsMENs.  These  facts,  Senator,  are  in  the  possession  or 
authorities  in  Washington  and  have  been  for  some  time. 

Senator  Kjinyon.  Tne  Attorney  General's  Office? 

Mr.  Clemens.  I  had  that  information  through  Senators,  that  they 
had  this  information. 

Senator  Kenton.  That  doesn't  mean  much. 

Mr.  Clemens.  It  is  to  get  to  the  right  quarters. 

Senator  Kenton.  Another  Attorney  General  will  b^  in  6n  the  4th 
of  next  March  and  that  may  help  some. 

Mr.  Faxon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  present  the  kst  witness 
now,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  and  in  doing  that  I  want  to  caU  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  while  we  have  made  a  remarkably  full 
schedule  for  you  and  have  tried  to  have  it  as  diversified  as  pcesible, 
and  as  interesting  and  productive  of  information  as  possible^  we  had 
scheduled  29  possible  witnesses.  We  have  heard  from  25  of  them,  sir. 
to-day,  and  we  have  tried  to  put  it  through  as  interestingly  and  a- 
rapidly  as  possible. 

I  am  going  to  call  now  for  Mr.  E.  G.  Wylie.  freight  commissioih^r 
for  the  city  of  Des  Moines,  employed  by  the  business  organizations 
of  Des  Moines  for  traffic  purposes,  who  will  speak  for  transportatitir, 
and  possibly  fuel. 

The  Chairman.  A  good  many  people  who  have  been  here  to  aid  m 
leaving  the  court  room  at  this  time,  and  most  of  them  will  have  gos>? 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  gentleman's  testimony.  For  the  committrt, 
I  want  to  thank  our  friend  and  guide,  the  secretary  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  and  I  want  to  thank  the  chamber  of  commerce  itself  and 
all  of  the  men  and  the  lady  of  Des  Moines  who  have  come  here  to-^ky 
to  testify.  We  have  had  a  number  of  hearings,  and  we  have  hai 
none  more  comprehensive  and  none  where  the  interest  locally  hi5 
been  greater  or  where  the  people  have  tried  to  give  us  better  infor- 
mation. 

The  committee  have  received  your  story.  We  are  justgoimr 
through  the  country  finding  out  what  the  people  of  the  countr} 
think  of  this  question,  and  we  shall  make  our  report  to  the  SeMtt 
early  in  Decemoer,  hopeful  in  some  way  or  other  that  good  will  a-nt 
out  of  our  visit  here. 

Mr.  Faxon.  May  I  say  just  one  word  after  your  very  ffrtcion? 
remarks?  We  have  assumed  and  we  have  been  convinced  mat  y»c 
were  coming  here  for  a  useful  purpose,  to  serve  a  useful  pun>^ 
in  behalf  of  the  public  welfare  of  the  country,  not  going  after  ar.v 
body,  but  endeavoring  to  find  out  something  to  solve  tfiis  prabkm. 
nncf  it  was  in  that  spii  it  that  we  endeavored  to  prepare  tor  v*'-' 
visit,  and  if  we  have  been  useful  we  are  very-glad^  indeed,  to  kavt 
served  you.    I  will  now  ask  Mr.  E.  G.  Wylie  to  proceed. 

STATEHENT  OF  HB.  EBNEST  0.  WYUE,  FBEIOHT  COHMISSIOin. 
OBEATEB  DES  KOINES  COHUITTEE,  DES  KOINES,  IOWA 

Mr.  Wylie.  I  think  that  the  commission  has  about  used  all  thf 
time  that  they  are  anxious  to  on  this  subject,  and  I  wUl  make  rr 
comments  more  on  the  line  of  coal,  because  coal  is  power,  and  pt'?"tr 
is  both  transportation  and  manufacturing;  it  goes  right  to  there-* 
of  the  proposition. 
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We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  recently  ex  parte  No.  74  of 
le  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  providecl  under  the  recent 
p:islation  for  a  verj'  radical  increase  in  the  transportation  charges 
*  the  carriers.    At  page  266  in  ex  parte  74  the  commission  said : 

The  rates  to  be  established  on  the  basis  hereinbefore  approved  must  neces- 
rily  be  subject  to  such  readjustments  as  the  facts  may  warrant.  It  is 
needed  by  the  carriers  that  readjustments  will  be  necessary.  It  Is  expected 
at  shippers  will  take  these  matters  up  in  the  first  instance  with  the  carriers, 
d  the  latter  will  be  expected  to  deal  promptly  and  effectually  therewith,  to 
e  end  that  necessary  readjustments  may  be  made  in  as  many  instances  as 
aeticul  wifhout  appeal  to  us. 

yow,  the  rates  that  I  propose  laying  before  you  are  intrastate 
tes,  but  they  are  rates  made — or,  rather,  built  up— on  the  basis 
the  Iowa  commission's  rates  of  long  ago  plus  certain  increases 
bsequcntly  made,  with  the  addition  Siereto  of  the  increases  pro- 
ded  in  General  Order  No.  28  by  Director  General  McAdoo  and 
ith  the  35  per  cent  recently  provided  for. 

This  general  question  of  the  Iowa  rates  on  soft  coal  is  one  that  has 
en  brought  to  me  by  different  subscribers  of  the  Greater  Des 
oines  Committee  as  a  matter  of  very  grave  importance  to  them, 
id  it  is  all  in  the  hands  or  on  the  docket  of  the  Iowa  Board  of  Rail- 
ad  Commissioners,  so  that  what  I  am  to  say  is  not  at  all  in  the  way 
being  critical  or  criticizing  thin^,  because  if  I  had  been  the  whole 
mmission  of  the  railroad  commission  I  think  I  would  have  done 
st  exactly  as  they  did,  and  what  they  did  was  an  emergency  propo- 
ion. 

In  order  that  you  may  have  theimatter  authoritatively,  I  asked  the 
ard  to  prepare  an  exhibit,  which  I  will  file  with  you,  that  gives 
e  rates  on  soft  coal  as  they  were  in  Iowa,  as  published  by  order  of 
e  Iowa  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners,  and  that  is  referred  to 
the  sheet  that  is  identified  by  the  letter  A.  Next  is  shown  rates 
they  were  at  the  time  of  General  Order  No.  28,  and  that  sheet  is 
;  and  the  final  sheet,  C,  gives  the  rates  as  they  are  to-day,  so  that 
e  rates  that  are  being  charged  in  Iowa  to-day  are  a  pyramided  rate. 
On  sheet  A  the  5-mile  rate  is  shown  on  slack  and  pea  to  have  been 
cents  a  ton.  Taking  that  as  the  unit,  under  the  McAdoo  adjust- 
mt  the  rate  became  60  cents,  which  is  240  per  cent,  and  the  rate  as 
has  been  increased  by  the  Iowa  commission's  action  in  deference 
the  finding  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  trans- 
lation act  is  74.5  cents,  or  298  per  cent ;  or,  to  put  the  matter  in 
imd  figures,  the  rate  to-day  is  three  times  that  which  was  in  force 

short  time  ago. 

Now,  jump  down  to  the  25-mile  rate.  We  find  that  the  rate  then 
is  37  cents.  Taking  that  as  100  per  cent,  the  McAdoo  rate  was 
:ablished  at  70  cents,  which  is  189  per  cent ;  and  the  rate  to-day  is 
cents,  or  262  per  cent  of  the  former  25-mile  rate. 
The  50-mile  rate,  as  it  was  originally  established  by  the  Iowa  com- 
ssion,  or  established  some  years  ago  by  the  Iowa  commission,  was 
cents  per  ton.  Again  taking  that  as  100  per  cent,  General  Order 
).  28  established  90  cents,  which  is  173  per  cent ;  and  the  rate  to-day 
$1,175,  or  226  per  cent  of  the  former  rate. 
Senator  Kenton.  Is  that  about  the  way  it  run  all  over  Iowa,  Mr. 

vlie? 

Mr.  Wylie.  That  is,  Iowa.    No  matter  where  the  5,  25,  or  50  mile 

be  is,  that  is  just  the  rate.    There  is  just  a  thought  I  would  like  to 
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present  in  connection  with  this  matter,  and  that  is  I  take  it  for 

S anted  you  can  put  a  drill  down  anywhere  in  the  streets  of  Des 
oines  and  by  going  down  a  sufficient  depth  you  would  run  through 
coal.  We  are  built  over  coaL  We  are  practically  in  the  heart  of  the 
coal  belt,  and  the  thought  comes  to  me  in  this  connection  to  the  effeii 
that  when  the  Bailroad  Administration  were  controlling  matkrb 
more  absolutely  than  they  did  latterly  that  they  districted  the  terri- 
tory sufficiently  that  a  certain  locality  was  not  permitted  to  get  ccial 
from  far-away  ha:uls,  and  for  this  reason:  That  where  you  have 
short-haul  services  you  can  put  the  equipment  into  somothing  ap- 
proximating a  shuttle  service.  Coal  will  come  in  to-day  and  l-e 
unloaded  and  go  out  reasonably  promptly  and  be  loaded  again  ani 
brought  back  with  a  new  load.  Whereas  if  we  had  to  buy  our  onl 
in  Kentucky  or  West  Virginia,  or  places  where  the  aristoeracy  of 
soft  coal  comes  from,  we  would  necessarily  put  a  car  in  the  trans- 
portation of  one  carload  of  coal  for  several  times  as  long  as  it  wouM 
take  in  these  short  hauls.  I  thought  I  would  present  that  for  tk 
reason  that  there  has  been  presentation  made  before  the  Iowa  com- 
mission and  it  does  not  seem  impossible  that  this  may  be  an  adjust- 
ment that  the  Iowa  commission  may  ultimately  find  necessan*  tt.- 
correct,  and  correct  consistent  with  the  excerpt  I  read  from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  statement  in  ex  parte  74. 

Now,  pertinent  to  these  present-day  increases,  to  which  I  referred 
and  have  read  into  the  record,  I  think  this  is  at  least  interesting— 
during  the  last  several  years  there  have  been  a  number  of  increase? 
authorized  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  inter- 
state rates  in  the  East.  It  is  a  mattel*  of  common  knowledge  that  the 
Chicago-New  York  rate  was  the  yardstick  rate.  That  for  many 
years  was  on  the  basis  of  75  cents  first  class  between  Chicago  an«i 
New  York,  912  miles  being  accepted  as  the  basis. .  We  had  the  5 
er  cent  case  and  then  the  15  per  cent  case,  and  then  General  Or^iei 

o.  28,  and  now  ex  parte  74,  so  that  in  that  territory  the  75-oent  rate 
is  157i  cents;  it  is  in  effect  more  than  a  209  per  cent  increase  in  rate 
I  merely  mention  that  as  having  been  spoken  of  as  suggesting  that  a 
300  per  cent  rate  is  rather  radical. 

Now,  how  much  good  that  is  going  to  do  you  I  do  not  know,  but— 
because  it  is  not  for  you,  of  course,  to  make  the  rates — but  this  ex- 
hibit is  on  the  Iowa  commission's  docket. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  your  testimony  gives  information. 

Mr,  Wyi.ie.  That  is  the  only  thought  I  had. 

The  Chaii^man.  And  it  is  possible  that  during  the  next  session  •  t 
Congress  some  effort  may  be  made  to  chanj^e  the  law,  or  some  su^^rt^ 
tion  may  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  Conffress  that  will  warrai  t 
us  in  sending  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  lavinr 
these  facts  before  them,  and  information  begets  results  sometimes. 

Mr.  Wylie.  Anything  we  can  give  you  U>  give  you  help  and  vi- 
people  of  Des  Moines  and  the  Nation  at  large,  and  the  Nation  as  rtj- 
resented  by  this  commission,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Kenton.  These  rates  apparently  are  -exorbitant  rate^. 

Mr.  Wylie.  I  really  feel  so,  Senator. 

Senator  Kenyon.  It  would  appear  so  on  the  face,  without  neediu' 
exnlanation  of  some  kind. 

Mr.  Wylie.  I  think  that  that  is  a  matter  that  I  pointed  out  wh  " 
undoubtedly  is  going  to  be  attended  to  by  the  Iowa  cosuuission.    A.* 
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rks,  if  r  hiid  been  acting  in  the  place  of  the  lows 
traiif^purtation  act  of  1920  in  front  of  me,  with 
injr  in  e\  parte  74  in  front  of  me,  I  think  I 
■Niictly  iis  the  Iowa  commission  didj  to  authorize 
1 1 ),  but  not  as  a  bar  against  further  investigation 
iiitea  tliat  were  really  reasonable  per  se  and 

\uii  HiaLh'  any  rates  on  building  materials — 

into  tlie  gravel  rate  quite  a  bit  and  worked 
.  r  or  h'ss,  and  other  gentlemen  on  that. 
iiilar  roiiilitions  prevail? 
Oil  tiiki'  ilieir  first  rate  that  one  of  the  gentle- 

tlic  siiint'  iia  slack  rate — 25  cents  was  the' rate. 
a   litllu  differently  under  the  General  Order 

liiives  ahoutthe  same  increase  in  the  end? 
\\!i?  a  little  different.  It  was  a  little  more 
^nl  not  so  much  in  others.  As  I  recall,  the  25- 
ly  iih  Killed  40  or  50  cents,  and  if  my  recoilec- 
■nisht  iltat  up  to  65  cents,  while  for  this  slack 
<-j\\>.  bill  nil  some  of  the  long  hauls  we  are  not 
.■Iv. 
;  imi'  fr.iis  to  74^  and  the  other  to  60? 

lilt  riitt'  was  for  5  miles,  and  that  went  up  to, 

,>ijt  thi'  liite  that  Mr.  Fletcher  or  some  other 

that  the  25-cent  rate  and  5-mile  rate  be- 

I while  the  soft  coal  slack  rate  became  a  60-cent 

I  That  is  all. 
Sands  has  a  further  word  to  say  supplemental 
taiorninir. 

■noiild  like  to  introduce  this  letter  from  the 
bad  commission  to  Mr.  Wylie  into  the  record, 
1  to  by  Siiiator  Kenyon  is  here  printed  in  full, 

State  of  Iowa, 
Ti:!-:  Hoard  of  Railroad  Commishioners. 

Dei  Uoine*,  November  IS.  1920. 


t  Cnmmil'ce.  Del  Moinet,  Iowa. 
with  j'lur  request  of  November  6,  |)lense  And  In- 
jverin^'  mal  rates  in  Iowa  from  May  1,  1M3,  to  date. 

Geo.  L.  McCacohan.  Secretary. 

t  Railroad  Comi/TiMiowcrs  of  loica: 

1.  secretftiy  Hoard  of  Rnllrond  Commissionera  of  Iowa, 

!l  hereto,  mnrki'il  "  RxMhlt  A."  Is  u.  tnie  "."Oliy  of  scliediile  of 

pnip  niwJ  Tiiii,  ami  soft  coal,  pen  and  alack,  effective  intruatate 

Is.  hj  order  of  the  hoard  ot  rallroiid  con  mi  Iss  I  oners. 

iereto»nii(l  iiiarkeil  "  ExLihIt  B  "  Is  a  true  copy  of  sclie<lii1e  of 

Id  nut,  imil  soft  coal,  pen  and  slack,  effective  Intrastate 

United  Slates  Railroad  Adniinlst  ration,  its  General 

X  B,  &  g.  R.  R.  Co.  tariff  9044C  and  I.  C.  C.  13065. 

1  marked  "  Exhibit  C  "  Is  a  true  copy  of  schedule  ot 

1  tmi,  and  soft  coal,  pea  and  slack,  effective  Septem- 
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ber  1,  1920,  by  order  of  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners  mi  August  IT. 
1920. 

In  testimony  whereof,  witness  my  signature  and  the  seal  of  the  commi^MD 
this  12th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1920. 

[seak]  Geo.  L.  McCAtroHAN.  SecrUary. 

Exhibit  A. 

OoaL 

[In  cents  per  tan  of  2,000  pounds.! 


10. 
15. 
20. 
^. 
30. 

as. 

40. 
45. 
50. 
^.. 
60.. 
65.. 
70.. 
75.. 
80.. 
85.. 
«).. 
«5.. 
100. 
105. 
110. 
115. 
120. 
125. 
130. 
135. 
140. 
145. 
150. 
155. 
160. 
165. 
170. 
175. 


Miles. 


Soft  coal. 


Lump  and  nut. 


30 

34 

38 

42 

46 

50 

54 

58 

62 

66 

70 

74 

78 

82 

85 

88 

91 

94 

97 
100 
102.5 
103 
104.5 
106 
107.5 
109 
110.5 
112 
113.5 
115 
116.5 
118 
119.5 
121 
122.5 


Pea  and  slack. 


25 
28 
31 
34 

37 

40 

43 

46 

49 

52 

55 

58 

60 

62 

64 

66 

68 

70 

72 

74 

75.5 

77 

78.5 

80 

81.5 

83 

84.5 

86 

87.5 

89 

90.5 

92 

93.5 

95 

96.5 


180.. 

185. 

190. 

195.. 

200.. 

210. 

220. 

230. 

240. 

250w. 

260. 

270.. 

280.. 

290.. 

300.. 

310.. 

320.. 

330.. 

340.. 

350.. 

360.. 

370.. 

380.. 

390.. 

400.. 


SoftcoaL 


Lump  and  nut. 


Peasndslact 


124 

» 

125.5 

tt5 

127 

m 

128.5 

VSLl 

130 

IM 

132 

ra 

134 

1^ 

136 

iij 

138 

112 

140 

114 

142 

n« 

144 

i:« 

146 

DJ 

148 

IS 

150 

134 

152 

121 

154 

136 

156 

\T 

158 

1> 

160 

\3i 

162 

I3i* 

164 

D. 

166 

IJi 

168 

IS 

170 

134 

420 

174 

t3o 

430 

440 

178 

' ij* 

450 

460 

1S2 

IlC 

470 

480 

186 

li2 

490 

600 

190 

144 

Exhibit  B. 
Coal. 

[In  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.] 


Miles. 

SoftcoaL 

Miles. 

SoftcoaL 

Lump  and  nut. 

Pea  and  slack. 

Lump  and  nut.  Feaasdibck 

5 

60 

60 

70 

80 

80 

90 

90 

90 

100 

100 

110 

110 

110 

120 

130 

60 

60 

60 

60 

70 

80 

.80 

80 

80 

90 

90 

90 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

110 

110 

110 

110 

110 

150                v^ 

10 

116 

150                n< 

15 

120 

150  •                 i>' 

50 

125 

150                        I-v 

25 

130 

150                         U? 

30 

135 

160                          l.< 

35 

140 

160                        \*' 

40 

145 

160 

160  '                       i* 

45 

150. 

50 

155 

100                        I** 

55 

IftO 

160                        i*"* 

<60 

1(J5 

IM  .                      1*' 

65 

170 

170                        1* 

70 

175 

«                170                        ^^ 

75 

180 

170  •                     i» 

80 

85 

130 
140 

185 

170 
170 
170 
180 
180 

in 

1*7 

190 

liv 

90 

140 
140 
150 
150 

195.. 

13P 

95 

aoo 

IV 

100 

210 

i> 

105 

230 

IK 
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Coal — Con  tinued. 


ililes. 

Soft  coal. 

MUes. 

Softooal. 

• 

Lump  and  nut. 

Pea  and  slack. 

Lump  and  nut 

Pea  and  alack. 

230 

180 
180 
190 
190 
190 
190 
190 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
210 
210 

160 
160 
169 
160 
160 
170 
170 
170 
170 
170 
170 
170 
170 
180 

370 

210 
210 
210 
220 
220 
220 
220 
220 
230 
230 
240 
240 
250 
250 

180 

240 

380 

180 

250 

390 

180 

260 

400 

180 

270 

410 

180 

280 

420 

180 

290 

430 

180 

300 

440 

180 

310 

450 

190 

320 v... 

460 

190 

330 

470 

190 

340 

480 

190 

350 

490 

190 

360 

500 

190 

Exhibit  C. 

Coal, 
[In  cents  per  tan  of  2,000  pounds.] 


Miles. 

Soft  coal. 

Miles. 

SoftOOaL 

Lump  and  nut 

Pea  and  slack. 

Lump  and  nut. 

Pea  and  slack. 

5 

81 

86.5 
98.5 
104 
109.5 
115 
120 
125.5 
131 
136.5 
112 
147 
153.5 
158 
'       175.5 
179.5 
183.5 
187.5 
191  5 
196 
198 
200 
202 
204 
206 
208 
210 
212 
214 
216 
218 
220 
222 
224 
226 

74.5 
78.5 
82  5 
86.5 
97 

101.5 
105  5 
109.5 
113.5 
117.5 
121.5 
125.5 
128.5 
131 
133  5 
136  5 
139 
142 
144.5 
147 
149 
151 
153 
155  5 
157.5 
259.5 
161.5 
177 
179 
181 
183 
185 
187 
189 
191. 

180 

228 

230 

232 

234 

236.5 

239 

241.5 

244.5 

247 

250 

252.5 

255. 

258 

260.5 

263.5 

266 

268.5 

271.5 

274 

277 

279.5 

282 

285 

287.5 

29a5 

295.5 

295.5 

301 

301 

306.5 

306.5 

325.5 

325.5 

331 

331 

193 

10   

186 

195 

15 

190 

197 

» 

195 

199 

25 

200 

201 

JO 

210 

204 

J5           

220 

206.5 

to 

230 

209.5 

15 

240 

212 

iO 

250 

214.5 

V5 

280 

217.5 

JO 

270 

220 

55     

280 

223 

ro 

290 

225.5 

r5 

300 

228 

ft) 

310 

229.5 

j5      

320 

231 

K) 

330 

232 

15 

340 

2.33.5 

00 

350 

235 

05 

'  360 

236.5 

10 

370 

237.5 

15 

380 

239 

20 

'  390 

240.6 

25 

400 

241.5 

30 

410 

244.5 

35      

420 

244.5 

40 

'  430 

247 

45 

440 

247 

50 

450 

250 

LM.P.    .    .    ............ 

55 

460 

250 

60 

470 

252.5 

55 

480 

252.5 

70 

490 

255 

75 

500 

255 
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TESTDfONT  OF  CAPT.  EBWD7  H.  SAHDS,  STATE  HOVSIHG  COI 

HISSIONEB,  DEfi  MOINES,  IOWA— Beromed. 

Mr.  Sands.  I  did  not  request  this  further  hearing,  but  Mr.  Miller 
asked  me  to  make  one  or  two  matters  possibly  clearer.  I  thought 
I  made  my  statement  this  morning  covering  tnem,  but  I  will  make 
one  or  two  statements  in  additional  to  what  I  said  this  morning.  If 
I  recall  correctly,  what  he  wanted  me  to  emphasize  was  that  the 
per  cent  of  falling  off  in  new  construction  in  the  State  was — he  asked 
me  to  figure  that  out,  and  I  figured  it  is  about  60  per  cent,  the  actual 
falling  off  of  new  construction  in  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  period  ? 

Mr.  Sands.  That  is  the  period  of  the  last  five  years. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  there  is  60  per  cent  less  construction  this 
year  than  there  was  in  1916  or  1914? 

Mr.  Sands.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  State,  as  a  State  proposition.  If  you 
will  recall  the  figures — I  am  not  just  positive  of  the  figures,  but  in 
the  15  cities  alone  we  had — anyway,  it  is  a  very  small  amount  of 
construction  in  the  cities  outside  of  Des  Moines.  We  had  some 
figures  from  Fort  Dodge  and  one  other  city  that  was  offered  in- 
dependently and  I  looked  it  up  in  my  statistics  and  they  agreed,  but 
the  amount  of  building  outside  of  the  Des  Moines  is  practically 
nothing. 

There  has  been,  you  might  say,  no  building  outside  of  Des  Moines. 
What  I  want  to  emphasize  is  the  fact  that  we  have  a  normal  demand: 
that  is,  a  demand  that  takes  care  of  that  housing  that  is  eliminated 
through  storm  and  fire  and  deterioration  of  various  kinds,  and  then 
what  IS  further  brought  up  is  the  increased  standard  of  houses.  It  is 
very  apparent,  I  think,  all  over  the  country.  Then,  there  is  that  nor- 
mal demand  or  increase  through  new  family  units,  the  weddings,  and 
our  building  is  not  beginning  to  take  care  of  that.  Our  normal  build- 
ing under  favorable  conditions  is  not  taking  care  of  that.  Now,  we 
have  got,  because  of  the  restrictions  during  the  war,  we  have  an  acnte 
condition,  and  we  have  clearly,  in  my  judgment,  a  shortage  of  at 
least  35,000  homes  in  the  State.  If  the  normal  building  program 
under  normal  conditions  does  not  take  care  of  the  normal  increase 
and  the  normal  demand,  we  are  up  against  a  state  of  affairs  that  is 
not  only  going  to  not  take  care  of  our  present  shortage  but  is  goms 
to  increase  our  present  shortage. 

That  is  the  thing  I  wanted  to  emphasize. 

The  Chairman.  This  concludes  our  hearing  in  this  city  and  tb 
committee  will  now  adjourn. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  iadjoumed  to  meet  in  Omaha,  Xebr., 
at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  Saturday,  November  13,  1920.) 
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